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GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 

JANUARY,  1902. 
A  TRUMPET  CALL  TO  DUTY  AND  PRIVILEGE. 

(Adopted  by  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  I'hiirch, 

December  17,  liWij 

Open  Door  Emergexcv  Appeal. 

ALL  over  the  world  open  d(X)rs  invite  us  to  missionary  activity.  From  Southern  Asia 
comes  the  cry  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  urgently  seeking  of  our  Church  bap- 
tism, who  cannot  be  received  because  of  lack  of  teachers. 

From  China  comes  a  most  urgent  appeal  for  help.  As  from  the  ashes  of  the  mutiny 
in  India  our  missionary  work  sprang  Phenix-like  into  life,  so  from  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  China  is  springing  up  a  mighty  movement  toward  Christianity. 

In  Japan  the  greatest  religious  awakening  ever  known  is  now  in  progress. 

Korea,  once  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  is  now  open  to  Christianity,  and  converts  are  al- 
ready numbered  by  thousands. 

Africa,  so  long  in  darkness,  stretches  out  her  hands  imploring  help. 

The  intolerance  that  has  so  long  closed  Roman  Catholic  countries  to  evangelical 
truth  is  rapidly  ptissing  away.  In  our  new  possessions,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  there  are  multitudes  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  while  in 
our  great  home  field  the  demands  upon  us  are  more  important  than  ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  Methodist  student  volunteers  are  now  ready,  or  are  preparing,  for  seri'- 
ice  in  the  foreign  field,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  every  demand  for  missionary 
service  in  both  our  home  and  foreign  fields  can  be  promptly  met  by  superior  men  and 
women. 

Impressed  by  these  open  doors  and  emergencies,  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
requested  the  Board  of  Managers  to  consider  whether  improved  methods  could  not  be 
instituted  for  arousing  the  Church  to  a  due  sense  of  its  missionary  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  And  the  committee  further  reconled  its  conviction  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  our  field  secretaries  should  be  temporarily  reinforced  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
and  organizing  such  an  advance  in  our  missionary  gifts  as  these  times  of  opportunitj' 
and  obligation  demand. 

The  Board  has  carefully  studied  the  problem  thus  submitted ;  has  grouped  the  Con- 
ferences and  Missions  into  eight  divisions ;  has  with  great  care  selected  several  brethren 
as  field  secretaries,  and  has  constituted  a  commission  and  charged  it  with  the  super- 
vision of  this  work  and  of  the  entire  Open  Door  Emergency  Movement.  When  the  plan 
they  projected  is  matured  it  will  be  published  to  the  Church. 

Meantime,  the  Board  appeals  to  all  our  presiding  elders,  pastors,  Sunday  school 
workers,  and  people  to  use  with  all  fidelity  the  methods  which  they  have  already  proven 
so  successful. 

To  aid  in  awakening  and  insi)iring  new  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  in  dis- 
seminating missionary  information  among  our  people,  we  urge  that  one  or  more  mis- 
sionary conventions  be  held  in  each  presiding  elder's  district  during  the  year  1902. 

We  earnestly  request  our  pastors  to  immediately  put  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  369,  370,  and  371  of  our  Discipline  in  their  respective  charges,  believing  that 
by  so  doing  they  will  be  able  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  greatly  enlarge  the  income  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

We  recommend  that  offerings  be  made  on  Easter  Sunday  in  all  our  Sunday  schools 
for  missions,  and  that  an  Easter  ser\ice  be  prepared  and  sent  out  free  to  all  Sunday 
schools  that  observe  the  day. 

We  respectfully  press  upon  the  attention  of  our  pastors  the  importance  of  presenting 
to  their  congregations  the  claims  of  missions  separate  from  all  other  causes. 
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We  gratefully  recognize  the  advance  made  last  year  in  the  missionaiy  collections  by 
our  people,  and  urge  them  to  loyally  rally  around  their  pastors  in  making  the  year  1902 
memorable  for  a  revival  of  missionary 'ieal  and  liberality,  an<l  by  so  doing  supijly  the 
needed  money  to  sustain  and  caiTy  forward  our  great  and  growing  work,  at  honu-  and 
abroad,  thus  hastening  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all  the  earth. 

We  ask  that  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers  be  read  by  our  pastors  to  their 
respective  congregations.  

WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

The  Evanjfelii-al  Alliance  of  the  United  States  sujjfgests,  in  addition  to  appropriate  services  and  sermons 
on  the  two  Sundays,  January  5  and  12,  the  following  topics  of  prayer  during  the  week  • 

Monday  January  6.— THE  VISION  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST. 

Pkayer  :  For  a  deeper  realization  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  tliat 
seek  after  him ;  for  a  clearer  recognition  of  his  holiness  and  power ;  for  a  stronger,  more 
purifying  faith  that  he  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the  j^oplcs  with 
his  truth  ;  for  a  far  more  grateful  apprehension  of  his  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  for  the  full  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tuesday,  January  ?•— OUR  NATION* 

Prayer:  For  our  nation,  that  God  will  continue  his  favor,  forgiving  our  manifold 
sins,  and  helping  us  henceforth  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  him ;  that  he  will  guard  and  guide  our  rulers,  and  esUiblish  all  our  people  in  the 
ways  of  law  and  order  and  righteous  freedom;  that  he  will  make  us  f«ithful  to  our  great 
opportunities  for  serving  his  cause ;  that  he  will  revive  his  saving  work  in  our  cities,  and 
pour  out  his  life-giving  blessing  on  our  towns  and  through  all  our  l)ordei*s ;  that  so  our 
nation  may  wholly  awake  and  turn  to  God. 

Wednesday,  January  8.— OUR  CHURCHES, 
Prayer  :  For  our  churches— their  Sunday  schools  and  young  people's  societies,  their 
Christian  associations  and  brotherhoods,  and  all  their  other  agencies— that  they  may  be 
inspired  and  purified  to  do  God's  perfect  will,  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace ;  that  they  may  be  reawakened  to  the  fact  that  their  supreme  mission  is  to  save 
the  lost ;  that  they  may,  through  the  abiding  of  all  their  membei*s  in  Christ,  receive  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  love  and  service ;  so  that,  throughout  our  land,  there  may  be 
a  great  revival  of  true  religion  in  both  faith  and  life. 

Thursday,  January  9.— CHRISTIAN  MISSIOTIS. 
Prayer:  For  Christian  missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  that,  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  sustained  by  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  every  friend  of  Christ,  they  may 
be  the  means  of  a  speedy  fulfillment  of  our  Saviour's  command.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation ;  that  the  complete  evangelization  of  our 
own  country  may  be  hastened ;  that  we  may  rightly  remember  our  missionaiy  obliga- 
tions to  our  newly  acquired  possessions ;  that  the  lives  of  all  missionaries  may  ))e  very 
precious  in  God's  sight;  and  that  all  missionary  effort  maybe  abundantly  succet^sful. 

Friday,  January  ja-THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Prayer:  For  the  family,  that  God  will  protect  it  from  all  its  foes;  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  a  fountain  of  blessing;  and  that  all  parents  may,  in  their  homes,  both 
teach  and  live  the  Christian  faith,  thus  winning  their  children  to  Christ.  And  for  all 
schools  and  institutions  of  l(»arning,  that  God  will  guide  thqm  to  teach  true  wisdom, 
dutiful  reverence  towanl  him,  with  the  faithful  service  of  man. 

Saturday,  January  U.— THE  COMING  OF  THE  KINGDOM* 

Prayer  :  For  the  swift  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  for  obedience  tx)  the 
Golden  Rule  by  both  individuals  and  nations:  and  that  the  atoning  Christ  may  be 
everywhere  enthroned  as  Prince  of  Pea<'e  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 
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The  BeUgions  Sitnatioii  in  Europe. 

BT   KBV.   A.   B.    LEONARD,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
soiled  fringe  of  Mohanimedanism  on  its  eastern 
border,  It  may  be  said  that  Europe  is  at  least  nomi- 
nally Christian.  Three  forms  of  Christianity  obtain 
—Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  The  countries  that  are  practically  Roman 
Catholic  are  Italy,  Spain,  Portogal,  France,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Poland  in  Russia.  There  are  also  por- 
tions of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  that  are 
practically  Roman  Catholic.  The  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  countries  are  the  Balkan  States  and  Russia. 
The  Protestant  countries  are  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland  in  Russia,  and 
considerable  portions  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Italy  is  the  center  of  Romanism,  and 
IS  the  typical  Roman  Catholic  country  of  Europe. 
Here  is  Rome,  the  Vatican,  the  pope,  and  the  center 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  I^ss  than  half  a 
century  ago  Protestantism  was  under  ban  in  all 
Italy,  including  the  Eternal  City  itself.  At  that  time 
a  traveler  could  not  enter  the  city  of  Rome  with  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  his  person.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  The  temporal  power  is  gone,  and 
gone  forever.  The  pope  may  regard  himself  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  awaiting  the  day  when  the 
temporal  power  will  be  restored ;  but  he  will  wait 
in  vain,  for  that  day  will  never  come.  The  people 
of  Ital}'  are  willing  that  the  pope  shall  remain  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
they  are  quick  to  resent  any  intimation  that  the 
temporal  power  is  to  be  restored.  The  Gospel  may 
now  be  preached  as  freely  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding Rome,  as  in  tlie  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Vast  numbers  of  Italian  people  have  practically 
ceased  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  Church. 
They  have  lost  faith  in  the  purity  of  the  priesthood, 
and  when  a  people  lose  faith  in  the  ministers  of  their 
religion  the  process  of  disintegration  has  already  set 
in.  Protestant  churches  have  been  established  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  some  places 
flourishing  congregations  have  been  organized. 

What  is  needed  most  is  that  the  leadins:  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  United  States  should  each 
plant  themselves  strongly  in  a  dozen  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Italy.  Houses  of  worship  that 
wouki  cost  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  apiece  should  be 
erected.  At  the  present  time  in  most  of  the  cities 
Protestant  services  are  held  in  rented  halls,  some- 
times poorly  located,  in  obscure  places.  These  do 
not  appeal  to  the  Italian  people,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  stately  churches  and  cathedrals  as 
places  for  divine  worship.  If  commodious  churches 
were  furnished  they  would  be  filled  with  people 
anxious  to  hear  the  simple  Gospel  of  reconciliation 
and  peace.  Already  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
feel  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  and  are  alarmed. 
If  a  movement  such  as  I  have  indicated  were  set  on 
foot  inside  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  new  century. 
Protestantism  would  be  strongly  planted  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  would  be  settled  for  all  time. 


In  Italy  we  have  an  Annual  Conference,  with  38 
ministers,  and  communicants  numbering  2,258. 
Our  denominational  building,  most  favorably  Jocated 
m  Rome,  gives  us  great  prestige  and  power.  In  It 
there  are  two  chapels,  one  for  Italians,  which  will 
accommodate  seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  and 
the  other  for  English  services,  which  will  accom- 
modate about  two  hundred.  The  building  also  pro- 
vides for  a  boys'  college,  theological  school,  printing 
press,  and  book  store,  with  apartments  for  three  mis- 
sionary families,  besides  other  apartments  that  are 
rented  to  outside  parties.  Methodism  is  rooted  firmly 
in  Italian  soil,  and  though  the  growth  may  be  some- 
what  slow  yet  it  will  develop  increasing  strength  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  Greek  Cuukcu. 

The  beginning  of  the  separation  between  the  Or- 
thodox Greek  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dates 
back  to  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantino 
founded  the  city  of  Constantinople.  These  two  or- 
ganizations are  usually  mentioned  as  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  At  the  first  there  was  a 
controversy  that  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  images, 
the  Eastern  Church  discarding  image  worship  and 
the  Western  adopting  it.  While  the  Extern  Church 
discarded  images,  it  substituted  pictures,  and  the 
same  worship  that  is  accorded  to  images  in  the 
Roman  Church  is  accorded  to  pictures  in  the  Greek 
Church.  There  were  also  differences  that  grew  out 
of  the  doctrines  of  tt^  Holy  Spirit  and  purgatory. 
There  were  also  bitter  controversies  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  priesthood,  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
quiring that  certain  classes  of  their  clergy  should 
marry,  and  the  Western  adopting  celibacy  as  their 
unvarying  rule.  The  rupture  between  the  two 
branches  was  not  final  until  Constantinople  was 
captured  by  the  Turks,  May  29,  1453. 

Russia  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Greek  Church. 
No  public  Protestant  service  can  be  held  in  that  em- 
pire in  the  Russian  language.  Protestantism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism are  tolerated,  provided  their  religious 
services  are  conducted  in  languages  other  than  the 
Russian.  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland  and  Luther- 
ans in  Finland  enjoy  religious  liberty  because  their 
services  are  conducted  iu  the  Polish  and  Finnish 
languages,  and  Mohammedanism  is  permitted  where 
services  are  conducted  in  the  Turkish  language.  It 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  to-day  Russia  is  the  most 
intolerant  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Protestantism. 

Protestantism  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Jolin 
Wyclif,  who  was  born  about  1320  and  died  1884,  and 
was  known  as  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation. 
Years  after  his  burial  his  bones  were  dug  up  and 
burned  by  order  of  Fleming,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
His  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Swift,  whose  waters 
bore  them  to  the  Avon,  the  Avon  to  the  Severn,  and 
the  Severn  to  the  sea,  so  that  the  ashes  of  Wyclif 
have  become  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  John 
Huss,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Constance  on 
the  Rhine,  1415,  was  the  true  successor  of  Wyclif. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  a  layman,  was  burned  on  tho 
same  spot  in  1416.    In  the  city  of  Constance  there 
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18  a  hotel  that  was  once  a  monastery,  in  which  Hass 
was  imprisoned  previous  to  his  martyrdom.  The 
convent  has  been  converted  into  a  fine  hotel,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  comfortable  and  restful 
night  within  its  walls.  Passing  along  a  street  there 
was  pointed  oat  a  medallion  of  Iluss  set  in  the  wall 
of  the  house  in  which  ho  was  arrested,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  block  is  a  medallion  of 
Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  wall  of  the  house  m  which 
ho  was  imprisoned.  Martin  Luther  took  up  the 
work  which  had  been  started  by  Wyclif  and  carried 
forward  by  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  raps  of  Luther's 
hammer  that  nailed  to  the  door  of  All  Saints'  Church 
Cathedral  in  Wittenberg  his  ninety-five  theses,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1517,  are  still  echoing  around  the  world. 
December  10,  1520,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
number  of  people,  at  the  east  gate  of  the  city  of  Wit- 
tenberg, Luther  burned  the  pope's  bull  of  excom- 
munication, thus  sevciring  himself  forever  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  April  17,  1521,  he  made 
Ms  memorable  defense  before  the  diet  at  Worms, 
closing  with  the  words,  **  Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no 
other;  God  help  me."  Soon  after  this  the  great 
reformer  was  imprisoned  by  his  friends  in  the  Wart- 
burg  Castle  near  Eisenach,  where  he  was  born  and 
spent  his  boyhood  life.  Here  I  spent  a  night,  and 
the  morning  following  ascended  the  mountain  near 
the  town  upon  which  the  old  Wartburg  Castle,  in 
which  Luther  was  imprisoned,  stands.  The  room 
which  he  occupied  remains  as  it  was  when  he  left  it. 
The  oaken  table  upon  which  he  commenced  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  the  chair  upon 
which  he  sat,  the  bedstead  upon  which  he  slept,  and 
other  simple  articles  of  furniture,  including  the 
footstool,  which  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  the 
end  ot  a  log,  remain  as  silent  witnesses  of  the  re- 
former's labors.  There  is  pointed  out  upon  the  wall 
the  stain  made  by  the  contents  of  Luther's  ink 
bottle,  which  he  threw  across  his  room  at  the  devil. 

The  struggle  of  Protestantism  in  Europe  was  con- 
tinued through  a  long  i>eriod,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  centuries  before  its  position  was  felt  to  be 
secure.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  the 
Reformation  was  most  complete.  From  those  coun- 
tries Romanism  was  absolutely  swept  out,  and  it 
has  never  regained  a  foothold.  Here  and  there  in 
those  countries  there  are  feeble  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  but  their  mfluence  is  little  felt.  Though 
the  Reformation  was  not  so  thorough  in  Germany 
as  in  Scandinavia,  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  make  it 
the  dominant  power  of  what  is  now  the  German 
Empire. 

Origin  of  Methodism. 

The  next  great  reformation  in  Europe  to  be  no- 
ticed was  that  which  began  in  1788  under  Mr.  John 
Wesley.  When  in  London  recently  I  found  the 
place  in  Aldersgate  Street  where,  on  May  24,  1738, 
at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Wesley's  heart  was  strangely  warmed.  Standing 
there  I  said  to  myself,  "This  is  the  place  where 
Methodism  had  its  origin  -,  here  the  waters  broke 
out.'*  1  was  reminded  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
temple.  He  saw  the  waters  issuing  from  beneath 
the  altar  and  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  at  first  when 


crossed  they  were  to  the  ankles  ;  a  thousand  fur- 
longs, and  crossed  again,  they  were  to  the  knees; 
another  thousand  furlongs,  and  the  waters  were  to 
the  loins,  and  still  another  thousand  furlongs,  and 
it  was  a  great  river  that  could  not  be  crossed  over,  a 
river  to  swim  m.  These  waters  flowed  through  the 
desert  and  healed  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  grew  trees  laden  with  lus- 
cious fruits.  So  with  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Wesley  , 
the  stream  of  spiritual  life  that  broke  out  in  Aiders- 
gate  has  been  flowing  on,  widening  and  deepening 
as  the  years  have  gone  by,  until  it  has  become  indeed 
a  great  river,  a  river  that  cannot  be  crossed  over, 
a  river  to  swim  in. 

In  1739  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was 
organized,  lind  from  it  by  growth,  division  and  sub- 
division there  are  now  in  the  world  about  twenty- 
five  different  ecclesiastical  bodies,  each  bearing 
some  one  of  the  numerous  Methodist  names,  having 
a  membership  of  about  seven  millions,  and  a  con- 
stituency of  twenty  millions  more. 

American  Methodism  took  its  rise  in  1766,  and  in 
1849  returned  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  successfully  established  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland.  We 
now  have  in  Germany  two  Annual  Conferences,  the 
South  Germany  with  81  ministers  and  9,909  commu- 
nicants, and  the  North  Germany  with  65  ministers 
and  8,767  communicants ;  in  Switzerland  55  minis- 
ters and  8,446  communicants,  making  a  total  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  of  201  ministers  and  27,122 
communicants.  Our  Annual  Conferences  in  Scandi- 
navia are  as  follows :  Norway,  43  ministers,  6,053 
communicants  \  Sweden,  104  ministers,  17,268  com- 
municants ;  Denmark,  42  ministers,  8,440  commu- 
nicants; making  a  total  of  177  ministers  and  26,761 
communicants.  In  Italy  we  have  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence with  88  ministers  and  2,258  communicants.  Bul- 
garia, a  Mission  Conference,  has  12  ministers  and 
269 members;  Finland,  a  Mission,  16  ministers  and 
955  members,  making  a  sum  total  in  all  Europe  of 
453  ministers  and  57,209  communicants.  Our  in- 
fluence in  all  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia,  has  extended  far  be- 
yond our  denominational  borders.  When  we  en- 
tered upon  our  work  in  those  countries  the  State 
churches  had  neither  Sunday  schools  nor  prayer 
meetings,  but  now  both  are  found  everywhere. 

In  order  to  stop  the  movement  toward  Methodism 
there  was  organized  many  years  ago  what  is  known 
as  the  Inner  Mission,  which  occupies  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  State  Lutheran  Church  that  Mr. 
Wesley's  societies  originally  occupied  toward  the  ' 
Church  of  England.  At  first  the  people  who  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  ostracized 
and  persecuted,  but  this  policy  failing  to  stop  the 
trend,  the  Inner  Mission  was  brought  into  existence 
to  neutralize  our  efforts.  The  services  of  the  Inner 
Mission  are  patterned  after  those  that  are  held  by 
the  Methodists  and  the  same  doctrines  are  preached. 
The  people  are  told  that  they  need  not  go  to  the 
Methodists  for  a  more  spiritual  type  of  religion, 
as  it  can  be  found  in  this  new  organization. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  people  now  worshiping 
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in  the  Inner  Mission  who,  but  for  that  organization,  ,  cordially  received  by  the  secretar}',  and  brief  ad- 
woald  be  in  the  communion  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  .  dresses  in  support  of  the  petitions  were  made  by 
copal  Church.  Many  people  who  are  still  identified  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  president  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
with  the  State  churches  worship  regularly  in  our 'League;  Rev.  Dr.  Crafts,  of  the  Reform  Bureau; 
congregations  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  Merrill  Gates,  D.D.,  of  Amherst  College ;  Dr.  8.  L. 
work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  Stat©  Baldwin,  of  our  Missionary  Society  ;  Rev.  F.  £. 
Church.  Every  i>ossible  barrier  is  placed  in  the  Clark,  D.D.,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
way  of  those  who  desire  to  go.  Indee<i,  about  the  '  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ellis,  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
only  easy  way  to  get  out  of  the  State  Church  is  to   pefiance  Union. 

die.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  secretary  ex- 

The  influence  of  our  Church  upon  the  public  was  pressed  himself  as  in  hearty  s>mputhy  with  the 
seen  in  a  most  marked  manner  at  the  sessions  of  our  desire  of  the  petitioners  and  the  object  they  sought 
Conferences  held  during  the  summer  of  1901.  The  to  accoiiiplii«h,  and  said  that,  while  of  course  ho 
Switzerland  Conference  met  at  Biel,  where  forty  .  could  not  say  definitely  what  the  government  would 
years  before  Methodist  preachers  were  mobbed  out  \  do,  and  the  difficulties  the  government  might  have 
of  the  town.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Conference  the  j  to  mwt  would  be  appreciated  by  the  deputation. 
Town  Council  by  formal  vote  invited  our  i^eople  to  '  they  could  be  assured  of  the  hearfy  sympathy  of  the 
occupy  the  State  Church  for  their  religious  services  j  department  in  the  laudable  work  they  sought  to  ae- 
on the  Sabbath.  Our  public  preaching  service  wa.s  ,  complish  and  of  such  acti(m  as  it  wa.s  possible  for 
held  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  edifice  .  the  government  to  take.  An  immense  i>etition, 
was  filled,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  violent  j  sigrned  with  thousands  of  names,  an<l  to  which 
rainstorm  prevailed.  At  Karlsruhe,  the  seat  of  the  I  other  thousands  will  soon  Ik»  added,  was  laid  upon 
South  Germany  Conference,  where  we  have  a  new  •  the  secretary's  table  and  was  kindly  received  by 
and  commrxiious  church,  it  was  found  necessary  to  '  him. 

secure  a  hali  that  would  accommodate  2,500  people  It  would  seem  that  there  should  bo  no  hesitation 
for  the  Sabbath  services,  which  was  filled  to  its  ut-  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  comply  with 
most  capacity  at  both  the  services.  At  Chemnitz,  :  the  request  of  the  deputation.  President  Roose- 
the  seat  of  the  North  Germany  Conference,  a  hall  velt,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  said :  *'  In  dealing 
that  would  accommodate  3,300  people  was  filled  at  with  aboriginal  races  few  things  are  more  inii>or- 
the  two  public  services  that  were  held.  At  Svend-  ;  tant  than  to  preserve  them  from  the  terrible  physi- 
borg,  the  seat  of  the  Denmark  Conference,  it  was  \  cal  and  moral  degradation  resulting  from  the  liquor 


arranged  to  hold  the  public  services  in  our  own 
church,  but  a  full  half  hour  before  the  time  for  the 
service  arrived  the  house  was  filled,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  were  in  the  street.  The  service 
was  transferred  to  the  public  hall,  accommoda- 
ting 1,501^  ptM>ple.  and   it   was  quickly  fillcKl.      At 


traffic.     We  art*  doing  all  we  can  to  save  our  Indian 
tribes  from  this  evil.** 

Even  the  Preyidcnt's  words,  positive  as  they  are, 
do  not  fully  represent  the  terrible  curse  which  this 
evil  has  been  to  the  American  Indians,  and  the  fruit 
which  this  evil  has  borne  in  Indian  wars,  and  the 


Ilamar,  the  seat  of  the  Norway  Conference,  the  !  consequent  loss  of  life  both  of  whites  and  Indians, 
service  was  held  in  a  grove,  and  was  attended  by  i  But  the  evil  eflFects  upon  American  Indians  do  not 
large  congregations.  At  Orebro,  the  seat  of  the  compare  with  the  evil  effects  of  such  li<iuors  upon 
Sweden  Conference,  it  was  planned  to  have  one  •  other  native  races.  If  it  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
service  in  a  park,  but  the  day  turned  out  to  be  in-  i  the  American  Indian  from  the  terrible  physical  and 
clement,  and  all  the  services  were  held  in  our  church,  moral  degradation  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic, 
which  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  accom-  .  it  would  seem  equally  necessarj'  to  preserve  other 
modate  the  i>eople  who  de8ire<l  to  attend.  :  aboriginal    races,  and   equally   desirable    that   we 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the   fact  that  the    should  exert  our  power  to  the  utmost  to  contribute 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  planted  firmly  on  the  •  to  that  result.    This  wc  can  do  in  a  large  measure 
continent  of  Europe.    The  outline  given  above  falls  *  by  cooperating  with   England  in   her  effort  along 
far  short  of  fully  representing  the  results  of  our  work  !  this  line. 
in  the  countries  named.  However  much  we  may  have  done,  we  are  not 

protecting  the  Indian  races  so  much  as  we  should. 

Th(^  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
er ..       -n  J  T  .1.     •       J.  tories.  including  Alaska,  should  be  absolut«'ly  pro- 

Hatiye  fiaces  and  Intoxicants.  ^^.^.^^^    r^^^^  ^^,^  ^,f  ^.^^^^  ,„  ^,,^  Philippines  should 

ON  Friday,  December  6,  Secretary  Hay  gave  a  come  under  the  same  ban.  The  President  might 
hearing  at  the  State  Department,  to  representa-  \  well  say,  as  he  says  of  aboriginal  races  in  general, 
tivesof  the  missionary' societies,  the  Reform  Bureau,  ;**  In  dealing  with  the  Philippine  races,  few  things 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  '  are  n»ore  important  than  to  preserve  them  from  the 
Temperance  Union,  in  regard  to  p<'tiiioiis  for  active  terrible  physical  and  moral  degradation  resulting 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  government  to  secure  the  '  from  the  liquor  traffic.'*  If  they  are  to  become  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  victims  of  "fire  water,*'  as  have  the  American  In 
firearms  to  uncivilized  races  and  to  relieve  China  of  dians,  there  is  little  hop<*  of  our  efforts  for  their 
the  legalization  of  the  opium  traffic.  A  deputation  '  intellectual,social,  ^nd  i)olitical  elevation  iM^ringthe 
of    fifteen   or    sixteen   representative    pers<^n8  was    fruit  we  expect.— Aor/A»/YJ«/<r/t  Chrhtinu  Adiunate. 
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GONCEPaON,  CHILE,  AND  ITS  METHODIST  MISSION- 

BY  REV.   G.   F.   ARMS, 
Principal  of  Concepclon  College,  and  Presiding  Elder  of  Concepcion  District. 


KEY.   O.    F.    ARMS. 


THE  city  of  Concepcion  was  founded  on 
the  beautiful  Concepcion  Bay,  one  of 
the  two  or  three  good  bays  from  Mexico  to 

the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 
The  city  was 
founded  in 
1550,  fifteen 
years  before 
the  first  set- 
tlement was 
made  within 
the  territory 
of  the  United 
States.  It 
was  the  capi- 
tal of  Chile 
under  the  old 
Spanish  vice- 
roys. A  stone 
fort  built  on 
the  beach,  in 
the  center  of 
which  engraved  in  the  stone  was  the  escut- 
cheon of  Spain,  is  still  standing.  The 
city  was  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  in 
one  of  which  a  great  tidal  wave  came  up 
over  the  city  and  swallowed  and  carried 
back  into  the  sea  the  houses  and  their  in- 
habitants, except  some  who  at  the  first 
sound  had  rushed  quickly  to  higher  ground. 
The  city  was  then  removed  inland  nine 
miles  to  its-  present  beautiful  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  chief  river  of  Chile,  the  Bio-Bio. 
To  the  south  of  this  river  during  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  of  Spanish  occu- 
pation the  brave  and  hardy  Araucanian  In- 
dians were  never  conquered.  They  wei*e  one 
of  the  best  of  Indian  races.  To  the  north 
the  Indians  were  subdued.  The  climate 
was  drier.  And  the  capital  was  removed 
from  Concepcion  to  Santingo.  But  Concep- 
cion still  remains,  and  must  ever  remain, 
the  chief  city  of  southern  Chile,  becaus(»  of 
its  natural  situation.  It  is  second  only  to 
Yalpaiaiso  in  (exports  and  imi>orts  (aside 
from  the  exports  of  saltpeter).  It  is  in  the 
center  of  the  coal  mining  Interests  of  ChiU\ 
The  city  has  tripled  within  the  last 
twenty  yeai*s.  There  is  a  larg<»  and  very 
important  German  colony,  many  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  a  fair  number  of  Fn'nch,  a 
small  but  important  English  colony,  and  a 


few  Americans.  The  Germans  sustain  a 
large  school,  and  there  is  a  Lutheran 
Church  service  with  a  very  small  attend- 
ance. For  the  English  there  is  an  Anglican 
service,  and  the  pastor  has  a  small  school. 

William  Taylor  visited  Concepcion  in  1878 
and  secured  from  a  few  Americans,  from 
the  leading  English  residents,  and  from 
some  of  the  liberal  Chilenos  financial  aid 
for  the  bringing  out  of  American  teachers. 
Professor  W.  A.  Wright,  Miss  Leila  H. 
Watt»rhouse,  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Longley 
arrived  in  Concepcion  the  same  year  and 
startcHl  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls.  The  Boys'  School  opened  well.  Mr. 
Wright  remained  only  two  years.  Mr.  Jef- 
freys took  charge  of  the  school  for  two 
years,  then  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler  had  charge 
for  two  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  W. 
T.  Robinson,  who  remained  three  yeai-s.  In 
1888  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  Argentine  and 
became  engaged  in  missionary  work  then*. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Arms  was  sent  out  to  take  charge 
of  the  Concepcion  Boys'  School.  He  re- 
mained in  charge  five  years,  and  the  school 
attendance  and  the  income  doubled.  He 
was  foll6w(»d  by  the  Rev.  B.  O.  Campbell, 
under  whoso  administration  of  seven  years 
the  school  continued  to  increase  in  pro.s- 
pt^rity.  For  the  past  two  years  the  school 
has  been  in  the  care  of  E.  F.  Herman. 

The  Girls'  School  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
the  first  years.  The  fathers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  place  their  girls  under  the  care  of 
Protestant  teachers,  but  the  fathers  of  the 
few  girls  who  were  won,  even  now,  after 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  have  passed  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  those  teachers.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  th(»  school  was  suc- 
cessively under  the  care  of  Miss  Water- 
house,  Miss  Boise,  and  Miss  Hammond. 
Then  followed  Mi*s.  Coleman  for  three  years, 
and  Miss  Mary  Stout  for  one  year.  Th(> 
superintendent  of  the  Mission  then  trans- 
ferred Mr.  and  ^Irs.  G.  F.  Arms  from  the 
Boys'  to  the  Girls'  School.  It  is  now  nine 
years  that  the  school  is  under  their  care. 

Th(»  schools  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Boys' School  has  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school  gra(lt\s,  with  an  avenige 
attendance  for  the  past  few  years  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  about  one  third 
of  tiiem  boarders.    The  Girls'  School  begins 
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southern  Chile  patronize  tliese  schools  for  liolding  of  regular  services  wore  oommenoed, 
five  or  six  years,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and  they  have  continued  without  internp- 
inelud|ng  the  salaries  of  the  missionary  tion  till  the  present.  Jn  due  time  a  church 
teachers,  the\^  have  given  in  support  of  was  organized  and  a  flourishing  Sunday- 
pastors  of  native  churches  more  than  $2  for  school,  with  a  third  or  more  of  its  meinlx^rs 
each  dollar  received  from  the  Missionary  natives,  has  been  nuiintained. 
Society.  They  are  one  of  the  chief  factors  Not  till  the  year  1803  was  the  Mission  aV>Ie 
in  the  evangelizing  of  Chile.  to   begin   in  Concepcion  evangelistic  work 

To  illustrate :  In  1891  a  Spaniard,  doing  a  among  the  natives.  Since  then  a  church 
small  business  in  a  little  town,  placed  his  has  been  formed  with  one  hundred  and 
son  in  the  American  school,  because  in  that^  twenty-three  members  an<l  probationers, 
school  he  could  become  better  fitted  for  The  Sunday  school  has  two  hundred  and 
commercial  life.  He  remained  three  years,  seventy  members.  Three  men  converted 
A  personal  knowledge  of  the  life  of  true  since  the  beginning  of  this  work  in  1893  are 
Christians,  together  with  the  study  of  God's  now  full  members  of  Conference  and  are  in 
word,  made  a  powerful  injpression  upon  the  charge  of  circuits  that  have  been  fonned  by 
boy.  Wo  believed  that  he  was  truly  con-  th(»  spread  of  the  work.  There  is  also  one 
verted.  He  carried  the  Bible  to  his  home,  local  preacher.  The  work  began  with  a 
He  has  continued  active  in  circulating  Gos-  veiy  small  attendance,  but  it  has  had  <*oa- 
pel  literature  and  holds  with  much  love  to  stfint  growth  in  numbei-s  and  in  chanu*ter 
hi^  Bible.  Recently  he  spent  a  few  weeks  and  religious  life  of  the  converts.  There  is 
in  Concepcion,  and  while  here  \\v  secured  a  very  promising  class  of  young  people, 
the  attendance  at  church  of  a  Spanish  some  of  them  well  educated  and  holding- 
family,  friends  of  his.  They  became  deeply  good  positions  in  commerce.  A  w«*ll-organ- 
interested,  and  have  been  received  tus  proba-  ized  Epworth  League  is  doing  good  work 
tioners.  Recently  the  father  gave  $50  to  among  the  young  peof^jle. 
aid  the  church  and  $20  for  the  poor  and  For  the  training  of  the  children  of  the 
sick.  He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  mc^ans,  and  church  members  there  is  a  parochial  school 
strict  economy  is  practiced  in  the  family,  which  enrolls  forty  scholars.  Small  monthly 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  that  tuition  is  charged  to  such  pupils  as  are 
might  be  given  to  show  how  the  schools  are  able  to  pay.  This  gives  better  results  than 
aiding  in  evangelizing  Chile.  an  entirely  free  school.    Thus  the  Metho- 

During  the  two  yeai-s  that  Mr.  Jeffreys  dist  Church  h*is  in   Concepcion  3    schools 

had  charg(?  of  the  Concepcion   school    for  with  an  enrollment  of  .320  .pupils,  an  Eng- 

boys  some  church  sfuvices  were  held  in  lish  church  with  a  fair  congregation  and 
English.  Like  services  w(ue  held  during  1 13  mcmibers,  and  a  Spanish  church  with  123 
the  administration  of  J.  M.  Spangler  and  |  members.    There  are  3  Sunday  schools  with 

W.  T.  Robinson.     On  the  arrival  of  G.  F.  an  enrollment  of  390.   The  school  and  church 

Arms  in  1888  a  rcom  was  rented  and  the  property  are  value*  1  at  $64,0<X). 
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MISSIONS  AND  OUR  OWN  SALVATION. 

BY   KEV.   ERNEST   O.   WELLESLEY-WESLEY. 

HE  reality  of  oiu*  own  salvation  is  very  itself    alive  ?      Does    a    fruit-bearing    tree 

much   provetl   by  what  we  do  for  the  which  does  not  bear  fruit  thriv(^  as  well  as 

salvation   of  others.     The  time  has  surely  it  would  if  it  bore  fruit  ?    This  is  a  question 

passed  in  which  any  church  member  who  we  will  not  discuss  but  we  can  affirm,  with- 

does    nothing    for    the    redemption   of   the  out  possible  contradiction,  that  the  depth  of 

world  can  comfort  himself  with  an  intelli-  spiritual  life  and  power  of  all  who  are  int<»r- 

gent  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  his  own  ested  in  the  evang<^lization  of  the  world  is 

life  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     A  tree  very  much  greater  than  it  is  In  tliose  not 

must  bear  fruit,  not  to  make  it  liv(%  perhaps,  thus  intereste<l. 

but  most  surely  to  show  that  it  lives  and  is  Thousands  will  witness  to  the   fact  that 

in  healthy  condition.  siiK'c  they  IxH'ame  deeply  intcMvsted  in  the 

Is  it  not  also  true,  in  a  measure,  that  in  worM's  re<leinption  from  sin  they  have  re- 

lH»aring  fruit  the  tret^  also  helps  to  keep  ceived  a  humlredrnld  more  of  the  abundant 
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life  than  they  ever  before  enjoyed.  Thou- 
sands will  testify  that  from  the  hour  their 
hearts  bowed  before  the  power  of  a  true  de- 
sire to  see  the  world  brought  to  Christ  they 
have  known  their  Lord  as  never  before. 

To  be  physically  strong,  men  and  women 
must  exercise  their  muscles;  to  bo  spirit- 
ually strong,  we  must  exercise  ourselves  in 
the  spiritual  harvest  fields ;  if  we  refuse  to 
do  this  we  cannot  hope  to  become  spiritual 
athletes. 

A  pastor  deeply  interested  in  missions 
will  be,  must  be,  the  possessor  of  far  greater 
spiritual  strength  than  he  could  otherwise 
be.  What  is  tnie  of  a  pastor  is  no  less  true 
of  the  church  member.  Church  members 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  world,  in  bearing  or  sending  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  blessed  Lord  into  the  regions  be- 
yond, cannot  be  what  they  might  be  if  they 
prayed,  tilled,  sacrificed,  and  contributed  for 
this  purpose. 

What  is  true  of  pastor  and  member  is 
equally  true  of  the  church  and  the  denomi- 
nation. A  missionary  church,  young  peo- 
ple's society,  or  denomination  which  is 
intensely  missionary  will  ever  be  a  center  of 
spiritual  life,  power,  and  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  uni- 
versally true  that  the  pastor,  the  member, 
the  young  people's  society,  the  church,  the 
denomination  which  holds  back  from  the 
cause  of  missions  will  show  spiritual  shrink- 
age, spiritual  dwarfage,  spiritual  weakness, 
and  certain  signs  of  spiritual  death  as  far 
as  reganls  anything  beyond  the  mere  name 
to  live. 

As  the  Alpine  traveler  saved  his  own  life 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
warmth  and  circulation  to  his  fallen  and 
exhausted  companion,  so  does  the  Chris- 
tian. Many  a  cold-hearted,  half-frozen  pro- 
fessor (provided  the  spark  of  life  is  within 
him)  would  he  speedily  revived  by  a  season 
of  real,  deep,  deepening  effort  along  the 
lines  indicated.  Nothing  will  so  revive 
those  who  live  "at  this  poor,  cold,  dying 
rate  "  a^rs  will  genuine  interest  in  the  mission 
work  of  his  church  and  denomination.  It 
is  very  probable  that  one  of  the  secrets  of 
such  a  life  will  be  found  in  the  fact  of  little 
or  nothing  being  done  for  the  world's 
salvation. 

The  presence  of  our  Lord  with  us  is  the 
tnie  source  of  all  spiritual  energy,  courage, 
faith,  and  power.  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all 
the  davs  "  must  be  fulfilled  if  we  would  be 


"  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might ; "  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  how- 
ever, plainly  depends  upon  our  obedience 
to  the  command,  "  go  ye  into  all  the  world." 
Those  who  refuse  to  obey  this  command, 
going  themselves  or  making  it  possible  for 
others  to  go  in  their  place,  have  no  possi- 
ble claim  upon  this  glorious  promise.  The 
Lord's  blessing  is  given  only  to  those  who 
obey. 

"  Live  to  work  "  and  "  work  to  live  "  are 
more  closely  bound  together  than  at  first 
appears.  Those  who  really  live  in  Christ 
must  work  for  Christ.  Those  who  really 
work  for  Christ  must  live  in  Christ.  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  within  a  few  years,  evan- 
gelized the  known  world  because  it  believed 
in  and  obeyed  the  Lord's  last  words. 

African  Christianity  very  soon  began  to 
grow  weak,  being  at  last  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  sword  of  the  false  prophet,  l>e- 
cause  it  ceased  to  advance  into  the  parts 
which  knew  not  Christ.  What  befell  the 
Church  in  Africa  will  befall  any  and  every 
church  which  does  not  carry  the  Gospel 
onward. 

We  must  work  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  if  we  would  grow  in  spir- 
itual life.  "  Evangelize  the  world  and  live, 
•refuse  to  evangelize  the  world  and  perish  " 
is  the  one  law  of  church  success  and  of 
church  failure.  The  church  most  interested 
in  Foreign  Missions  will  be  most  interested 
in  Home  Missions.  The  two  are  not  really 
two,  but  one. 

God's  call  to  evangelize  the  world  comes 
to  every  regenerated  heart.  The  moment 
a  man  is  really  saved  that  moment  he  re- 
ceives the  call,  "Go."  Regeneration  and  a 
call  to  work  for,  to  witness  for  Christ  are 
simultaneous.  A  Christian  without  a  call 
to  enter  the  vineyard  is  something  unknown 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

If  you  cannot  "  go  "  you  can  send  your 
proxy.  To  all  who  cannot  **  go  "  God  gives 
his  commission  "go  and  seek  for  some 
one  who  will  go  for  you;  help  to  support 
and  encourage  him  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
supported  and  encouraged. 

Those  who  cannot  "go"  can  help  with 
interest,  sympathy,  encouragement,  prayer, 
support,  and  self-sacrifice.  This  applies  to 
those  who  reaUij  cannot  go  themselves,  not 
to  those  who  decide  for  themselves  that 
they  cannot  enter  the  harvest  fields,  but  to 
those  whom  the  Lord  God  excuses  for  rea- 
sons which  he   accepts.     Those  who   can 
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**  go  "  and  will  not  go  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect much  blessing. 

The  great,  burning  question  with  c very- 
Christian  should  be,  **Am  I  called  m>i  to  go?" 
rather  than,  **Am  I  called  to  go?  "  Especially 
•  should  this  form  of  the  question  be  with 
all  theological  students,  governing  their 
plans  for  the  future,  more  particularly  their 
marriages,  l)ecause  the  mission  boards  can 
pick  out  scores  of  men  and  women  who 
have  virtually  blocked  their  own  way  to  the 
mission  fields  by  a  marriage  which  links  a 
competent  worker  with  one  who  is  absolutely 
unfitted  for  foreign  work.  Many  a  worker 
has  had  to  return  from  the  field  because 
husband  or  wife  was  a  hindrance. 

If  a  man  is  not  called  not  to  go,  his  life 
will  be  (in  case  he  does  not  go)  on  a  much 
lower  plane  than  it  would  be  if  he  went.  If 
a  man  is  called  not  to  go,  he  can  then  be 
grandly  successful  as  a  worker  at  home, 
daily  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowl- 


edge of  Christ,  but,  in  this  case,  if  he  with- 
draws his  heart  and  interest  from  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  he  will  soon  become 
a  partial  or  complete  failure  in  the  home 
field. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  do  or  become 
weaklings.  Our  choice  must  be  one  of  two: 
"  Help  in  the  work  of  the  world's  evangeli- 
zation and  grow,  or  refuse  to  help  and 
cease  to  grow." 

Years  have  passed  since  the  writer  heanl 
Bishop  Janes,  at  a  certain  commencement, 
preach  from  the  text,  "  As  much  as  lieth  in 
me,  I  am  ready,"  His  words  are  yet  heard.. 
That  commencement  sermon  one,  at  least 
has  never  forgotten.  It  should  be  the  life 
motto  and  the  life  act  of  all  Christians  to 
"as  much  as  lieth  in  them  "  help  all  they 
can  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world. 
We  must  do  this  not  only  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  we  must  do  it  to  sustain  our  own 
spiritual  life. 


THE  MISSIONARY  IDEA. 

BY  BISHOP  E.    R.   HENDRIX,   D.D. 

(Address  delivered  at  the  General  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  South,  at 

New  Orleans,  I^,  April  20,  1901.) 

LORD  CURZON,  now  viceroy  of  India,  in  supernatural  idea,  it  is  God's  great  thought;: 
his  great  work  on  Tlie  ProbleniH  of  the  and  there  never  was  a  mind,  other  than  a 
-Far  .Bowf,  showed  the  diplomat  when  he  said  Christian  mind,  that  conceived  of  a  God 
that  it  seems  at  times  a  misfortune  that  a  great  enough  to  love  all  the  world,  and  to 
single  text  of  Scripture  should  be  empha-  send  his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  all  the 
sized  so  largely  as  to  become  a  dominant  world.  It  has  taken  the  thought  of  God  to 
idea,  and  that  the  missionary  idea  should  so  expand  the  intellect  of  man  large  enough 
far  prevail  as  to  thrust  itself  at  times  some-  to  take  in  this  great  love  of  God,  with  all  its 
what  unpleasantly  into  the  path  of  the  dip-  patience,  with  all  its  forbearance  and  hope- 
lomat.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  a  minor  fulness,  with  all  its  love  and  sympathy,  that 
idea,  based  upon  a  single  scriptural  text,  it  has  led  to  the  regeneration  of  man. 
is  an  idea  so  inwrought  into  the  whole  I  don't  wonder  that  an  iri-eligious  man 
structure  of  Christianity  that,  dissect  it  i  has  doubts  on  the  subject  of  missions.  The 
therefrom,  and  you  must  call  home  your  missionary  idea  is  such  an  idea  as  that  of  the 
merchants  as  well  as  your  missionaries ;  yes,   resurrection.    It  is  distinctly  a  revelation. 

No  unaided  human  mind  ever  had  it.  Plato 
pronounced  it  impossible  for  a  common  reli- 
gion to  obtain  in  all  the  world.  The  idea  of 
universal  missionaiy  work  was  never  bom 


your  ambassador  as  well  as  your  missionary. 

Obliterate  this  missionary  idea,  and  we  cease 

to  have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Commerce  itself  becomes  impossible,  and  , 

we  build  up  our  own  Chinese  wall  of  sepa- '  in  any  human  mind.    There  is  no  such  idea 

ration  from  other  nations,  and  live  wholly  in  the  heathen  creed.    Buddhism  and  Mo- 

within  ourselves. 

But  I  come  to  speak  of  the  vusHioiiary 
idea.  Back  of  every  great  movement  is  an 
idea.  Before  the  world  was  made  God 
formed  the  idea  of  creation.  And  the  mis- 
sionary movement  is  as  creative  an  idea  as 
the  idea  and  work  of  creation  itself.    It  is  a 


hammedanism  are  missionary  in  the  sense 
that  they  follow  great  caravan  routes ;  but 
there  was  never  a  false  religion  with  vitality 
enough  to  dare  an  ocean  voyage,  or  to  go 
beyond  or  outside  of  the  great  caravan 
routes. 
This  great  idea  of  a  world-wide  religion,. 
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embracing  our  common  humanity,  is  bom 
of  the  idea  of  the  one  God  who  made  all  men 
of  one  blood,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  distinctly  a  divine  conception, 
a  revealed  idea ;  and  where  you  find  men  de- 
crying or  disparaging  foreign  missions  it  is 
only  a  confession  of  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  limitations.  They  have  never  had 
that  largeness  of  view,  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual, which  is  born  of  a  revealed  idea. 

It  is  a  revelation  that  comes  to  the  mind 
of  man  from  the  very  mind  of  G(k1  ;  and  no- 
where in  all  the  wonderful  Scriptures  is  a 
man  ever  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen 
until  he  has  first  had  an  audience  with  his 
God.  When  an  ambassador  goes  out  he 
goes  out  as  more  than  a  messenger  with  a 
message ;  he  goes  out  to  represent  the  very 
person  of  his  sovereign;  and  when  a  mis- 
sionary goes  forth  he  is  always  sent  forth 
from  the  very  audience  chamber  of  the 
deity. 

I  don't  wonder  that  the  proudest  monu- 
ment in  the  proudest  city  of  the  proudest 
nation  on  the  earth,  that  great  monument 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  the 
^great  city  of  London,  i»  a  monument,  not  to 
Wellington,  not  to  Nelson,  but  to  a  mission- 
ary, the  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles. 
And  it  is  that  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Tinder  whose  dome  sleep  the  ashes  of  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson  and  all  the  great  heroes 
of  England.  And  this  tells  us  that  England's 
greatness  is  due  to  one  mighty  brain  that 
took  in  this  revealed  idea  of  God ;  and  the 
English  nation,  in  the  high  honor  that  it 
thus  pays,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
that  missionary,  pays  honor  to  the  revealed 
idea,  the  great  thought  of  God,  put  into  the 
mind  of  man  so  as  tq  enlarge  that  mind,  so 
that  the  proudest  nation  of  Europe  delights, 
above  all  other  men,  to  do  him  honor. 

A  revealed  idea.  Let  that  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  always  remember  that  it  is  as 
much  of  a  revealed  idea  as  is  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection  itself ;  so  that,  when  men  dis- 
pute it^  you  may  say  as  our  Lord  said,  when 
men  disputed  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  G^pd.'' 

Again,  it  is  preeminently  a  Christian  idea. 
It  relates  not  simply  to  the  revelation  that 
comes  to  us  from  God  the  Father,  but  the 
revelation  that  comes  to  us  from  the  heart 
and  from  the  ver>'  lips  of  Christ  his  Son. 
Our  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  a  book ; 
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Mohammedanism  is  that.  Our  religion  is 
the  religion  of  a  person,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  it  is  from  that  loving  heart,  with 
its  great  tides  of  love  going  out  to  the  re- 
motest sons  of  men,  that  the  message  comea 
to  us  all  to-night,  in  all  parts  of  the  world — 
the  revealed  idea,  born  in  the  heart  of  the 
Son  of  God,  come  to  earth  for  the  salvation 
of  man,  to  be  recognized  in  his  divine  mis- 
sion first  of  all  by  a  semiheathen,  when  the 
Samaritiin  woman  cried  out, "  Is  not  this  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ?  "  Only  the  Christ 
could  love  a  Samaritan.  A  Christian  idea; 
remember  it  comes  to  us  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  saintly  Dr.  Gor- 
don died,  the  following  Sabbath  was  a  sad 
and  lonely  day.  Those  who  had  been  his 
close  helpers  in  his  work  gathered  in  his 
study  and  thought  over  their  pastor's  first 
Sabbath  i  n  heaven.  And  they  asked ,  *  *  What 
would  most  gratify  Dr.  Gordon  for  us  to  do 
to-day?"  For  years  they  had  been  sus- 
taining their  own  missionaries,  giving  not 
less  than  $20,000  annually  for  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  Finally  one  wise  man  rose 
and  said :  **  I  know  what  would  best  gratify 
Dr.  Gordon,  and  that  is,  if  his  congrega- 
tion, on  this  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  ascent 
into  the  presence  of  his  glorified  Ix^rd, 
would  seek  with  all  their  hearts  to  carry  but 
the  Saviour's  last  words  to  men,  *  Go  ye,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world.'  Let  us 
give  such  a  contribution  to-day  as  the 
Church  has  never  given  before."  And  the 
hearts  of  those  devout  laymen  responded  to 
the  idea  that  they  knew  to  be  nearest  the 
heart  of  their  departed  pastor  because  it  was 
nearest  the  heart  of  his  risen  Lord. 

We  need  to  go  forward,  not  backward,  to 
find  Christ.  Christ  is  always  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  "Lo, 
I  go  before  you  into  Galilee."  And  the  last 
words  he  said  were,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
you  go  preaching  my  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Would  you  have  nearness  to  him? 
It  is  found  in  obedience  to  his  divine  com- 
mand. Would  you  enjoy  the  most  of  his 
presence  ?  It  is  when  you  are  conscious  of 
that  presence  at  the  head  of  your  column  as 
you  advance  into  heathen  lauds. 

Never  has  my  faith  been  more  steadfast 
than  in  yonder  Asia,  where  I  have  gone  in 
my  Master's  name,  in  sweet  fellowship  with 
other  Christians,  and  there  have  i-ealized  his 
presence  even  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 
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This  world  has  around  it  for  me  a  girdle  of 
light ;  and  as  I  have  gone  on  and  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  he  has  been  with  me  every 
league  of  the  journey,  and  I  ever  seemed  to 
hear  the  words,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  when  you  go 
forth  to  give  this  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

But  I  am  going  deeper  yet.  It  is  not  only 
a  revealed  idea,  a  Christian  idea,  it  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  our  holy  religion.  It 
is  a  great  organizing  idea.  Absolutely,  if 
you  take  out  of  our  religion  this  great  mis- 
sionary idea  it  is  no  longer  respectable. 
Christ  came  as  a  Saviour  for  all  the  world, 
with  a  heart  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
world,  with  a  message  for  all  the  world.  As 
Dr.  A.  H.  Strong  said  in  the  great  Ecumeni- 
cal Conference,  **  There  are  two  foci  around 
which  our  whole  religion  revolves— simply 
two  words,  *  Come  *  and  *  Go.'  '*  **  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest ;  "  and  then  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gk)spel  to 
every  creature." 

My  brethren,  "  Gk) "  is  the  most  frequent 
commandment  that  our  Lord  gave  us.  He 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples that  this  was  the  supreme  mission  and 
commission.  It  is  absolutely  his  perpetual 
command.  It  interprets  ail  his  parables.  It 
has  explained  his  marvelous  prayer,  of  which 
the  old  rabbis  said  that  the  prayer  that  did 
not  say  **  Thy  kingdom  come "  is  not  a 
prayer  at  all.  Christ  bade  his  disciples  go, 
after  he  had  first  bidden  them  come ;  and  if 
I  address  any  layman  here  to-night  to  whom  | 
the  Master  has  ever  said,  "  Come,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,"  I  repeat  that  he  has  said, 
with  greater  urgency  and  authority,  "  Go 
with  my  Gospel.    Go  or  send." 

It  is  the  minister's  command ;  it  is  the  j 
layman's  command ;  it  is  the  heUevi*f8  com- 
mand, everywhere.  Our  whole  Christianity 
gathers  about  this  central,  fundamental 
idea.  "Why,  my  brethren,  it  is  the  great 
drive  wheel  of  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Church.  Have  you  never  gone  into  some 
manufactory'  and  seen  that  drive  wheel 
start?  And  when  it  was  started  every 
wheel  and  every  cog  in  all  that  wonderful 
establishment  proceeded  with  its  revolu- 
tions. Stop  that  drive  wheel,  and  you  stop 
all  the  others.  This  is  the  drive  wheel  of 
our  whole  religion,  of  our  entire  ecclesias- 
ticism:  **Go." 

There  is  something  wonderful  about  that 
word.    Out  of  that  word,  that  fundamental 


command,  has  grown  up  the  very  organiza- 
tions of  our  Church.  How  did  your  colleges 
have  their  start  ?  It  was  in  order  to  fit  men 
to  "go."  How  did  your  Bible  Societies 
have  their  start  ?  It  was  in  order  to  send 
the  word  of  God  out  to  all  the  world.  How 
did  your  Church  Extension  Societies  have 
their  start?  In  order  to  obey  that  com- 
mand to  house  and  shelter  these  disciples  of 
God.  How  did  the  Tract  Societies  get  their 
start?  It  was  in  order  to  scatter  those 
leaves  broadcast  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  All  your  great  societies—nay,  all 
your  great  revivals  of  religion— when  you 
come  to  their  proper  origin— have  their 
origin  just  here. 

The  religion  that  is  not  worth  exporting 
is  not  fit  for  home  consumption.  We  meas- 
ure the  vitality  of  any  Church  by  whether  it 
appreciates  its  doctrine  enough  to  believe 
it,  and  to  send  it  forth  to  its  neighbors  and 
share  it  with  the  world.  When  the  great 
measure  came  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  as  to  chartering  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  some  member 
got  up  and  said :  "  I  am  opposed  to  it.  We 
haven't  enough  religion  for  home  use,  much 
less  to  give  to  the  world,  to  export  to  foreign 
lands."  But  some  wise  man  rose  and  re- 
plied: "Sir,  I  have  this  to  say,  When  our 
religion  is  of  this  character  the  more  we  ex- 
port of  it  the  more  we  have  left  of  it ;  and 
the  more  we  believe  in  this  Gospel  to  give 
it  to  all  the  world,  the  more  do  we  believe 
in  it  to  take  it  as  the  bread  of  life  at  home." 

You  will  remember  the  great  Andrew 
Fuller,  who  was  so  closely  associated  with 
William  Carey  in  his  religious  operations. 
He  was  fervently  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  great  Church.  His  people 
seemed  to  have  too  slight  an  appreciation 
of  the  Gospel,  too  little  a  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  their  children  and  their  imme- 
diate community;  and  so  one  Sunday  the 
wise  pastor  preached  a  sermon  on  the  dut3' 
of  the  Church  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
world ;  and  there  came  a  mental  breadth,  a 
spiritual  enlargement,  a  quickening  of  con- 
science to  his  congregation,  and  a  blessed 
reflex  influence  upon  his  own  heart  and 
mind.  The  next  Sabbath,  inspired  by  what 
had  been  done,  he  spoke  on  that  great  sub- 
j<H*t  from  another  standpoint :  on  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 
It  (loopened  the  whole  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual consciousness  of  his  people.  And  the 
third  Sabbath  he  spoke  from  another  stand- 
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point:  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  give  the  You  have  not  had  a  new  idea  from  the 
Grospel  to  the  world.  And  when  he  got !  heathen  world  for  a  thousand  years,  nor  a 
through  men  came  trembling  to  him  and  new  appliance,  nor  a  new  Invention.  You 
said,  "Is  not  this  Oospel  that  can  save  the  ;  don't  look  to  the  heathen  for  anything.  The 
world  able  to  save  my  son,  my  child,  my  j  mind  of  Christ  is  the  mind  of  his  people,  and 
business  partner  ?  "  And  such  a  revival  of  all  their  great  conceptions  have  been  due  to 
religion  broke  out  in  that  church  as  it  had  his  inspiration  and  awakening  power, 
never  known  before.  The  Gospel  that  was  ;  What  we  term  human  aspiration  is  bom 
fit  for  export  was  fit  for  home  consumption.  ;  of  divine  inspiration ;  man  aspires  because 
Why,  my  friends,  this  missionary  idea  is  j  God  inspires.  John  Bright  said  more  than 
so  fundamental  that  it  has  even  revolution- ,  once  to  Gladstone,  "  I  am  willing  to  stake 
ized  our  creeds;  it  has  changed  our  theology,  j  the  whole  question  of  the  divinity  of  the 
It  was  bom  of  the  Son  of  God,  through  his  Scriptures  on  the  book  of  Psalms,  for  no 
coming  to  earth  and  his  atonement.  It  was  '  man  could  write  such  songs  unless  God  in- 
suflBcient  for  all  the  world,  and  so  Fuller  be-  spired  him." 

lieved  in  it,  and  wrote  that  wonderful  book  j  There  are  three  things  belonging  to  man 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  that  belong  to  no  other  earthly  creature : 
that  time  forth  he  paved  the  way  for  that  one,  his  religious  feelings ;  another,  his 
new  view  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God   moral  sense ;  and  the  third,  his  perception 


bom  of  unlimited  love.    That  is  why  our 
creeds  have  had  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  missionary  idea  was  like  new  wine  in 
old  bottles ;  it  burst  them  asunder ;  and  the 
creed  to-day  that  does  not  justify  the  giving 
of  the  Gk>8pel  to  all  the  world  does  not  satisfy 
Christians  in  America  or  England.  Charles 
Wesley  was  right  when  he  said, 

"  Take  back  my  interest  in  Thy  blood, 
Unless  it  flows  for  all  the  race." 

We  reject  a  Christ  who  did  not  live  for  all 
men  and  die  for  all  men. 
So  far  from  the  missionary  idea  being  a 


of  the  sublime.  All  great  thinkers  have 
discovered  that  these  belong  to  man  alone. 
Man  alone  can  think  the  unseen ;  man  alone 
can  love  the  unseen;  man  alone  can  obey 
the  imseen  *  man  alone  can  worship  the  un- 
seen; man  alone  has  a  religious  sensibility; 
man  alone  has  a  moral  sense.  That  which 
binds  a  man  to  the  throne  of  God,  that  which 
makes  a  man  conscious  of  God's  proprietor- 
ship in  him,  that  which  sways  the  human 
life  as  the  heavenly  orbs  sway  the  tides  of 
the  sea,  is  man's  moral  responsibility-  to 
God. 
Man  alone  has  a  conception  of  the  sublime, 
mere  incident  that  has  been  exaggerated  out  j  No  animal  can  look  at  a  great  landscape 
of  all  proportion,  it  is  absolutely  fundamen- :  with  a  concei)tion  of  its  sublimity.  No  other 
tal.  It  organizes  the  whole  Church  ;  it  I  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  have  a 
organizes  its  teachings :  it  organizes  its  !  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  a  great  task  or  a 
plans,  its  activities,  and  all  its  operations.  '  great  achievement  amid  seemingly  invinci- 
But  more  than  that  the  missionary  idea  is  ,  ble  difficulties.  God  has  given  this  to  man 
the  most  inspiring  idea  of  all  our  Christian- ;  as  his  crowning  characteristic.  That  which 
ity.  The  missionary  idea— what  is  it  but  |  appeals  to  man  more  than  all  else;  that 
the  incarnation  ?  The  missionary  idea—  |  which  is  an  inspiration  to  him ;  that  which 
what  is  it  but  the  atonement?  The  mission- '  enlarges  and  sways  him,  is  the  missionary 
ary  idea— what  is  it  but  the  ascension  ?  The  [  idea.  It  is  the  appeal  to  his  religious  sensi- 
missionary  idea— what  is  it  but  the  risen  '  bility  that  makes  man  conscious  of  a  God  of 
Lord  seated  upon  his  throne,  expectant,  till ;  all  the  earth,  of  an  unseen  Father  that 
his  enemies  shall  have  been  made  his  foot-  made  of  one  blood  all  the  races  of  mankind 
stool,  waiting  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
worldbecomethekingdomsof  ourLord  and  I  that  which  stirs  his  moral  sense,  which 
of  his  Christ?  So  inspiring  is  it  that  it  has  !  makes  him  feel  that  it  is  the  command  of 
made  Christendom  what  it  is ;  until  the  brain  his  God  that  he  go  forth  and  share  his  Gos- 
of  the  world  to-night  is  a  Christian  brain ; :  pel  with  all  the  world. 

till  the  heart  of  the  world  to-night  is  a  Chris- !  Crowning  all,  inseparable  from  all,  are 
tian  heart;  till  the  purse  of  the  world  to- !  these  three  great  principles  of  our  spiritual 
night  is  a  Christian  purse;  till  all  the  great  life.  I  do  not  care  at  which  point  you  start, 
activities  of  the  world  tonight  are  Christian  you  will  always  find  them  interblended.  I 
activities.  don't  wonder  that  Nelson  went  to  prayer 
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when  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  about  i  lofty  ambition  and  desire  as  the  century 
to  be  fought.  And  when  the  missionary  that  has  just  ended.  Nothing  is  compara- 
idea  is  in  its  full  force  upon  man  he  feels  i  ble  to  it  in  all  those  intervening  years  and 
and  knows  that  as  God's  greatest  gift  to  centuries— nothing  in  point  of  zeal,  nothing 
man  was  Christ,  so  is  Christ  man's  greatest .  in  point  of  intelligent  organization.  That 
gift  to  his  fellow-man.  !  last  century  of  ours  has  approximated  the 

Talk  of  great  battles  and  campaigns  of  •  first  so  nian'elously  as  to  call  the  attention 
earth.  How  wonderfully  the  greatest  battle-  i  of  profound  thinkers  to  the  fact  that  it 
field  of  history  shrinks  in  comparison  with  '  seems  to  join  on  to  it,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
the  great  battlefield  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia  fiowed  directly  from  the  first  to  the  nine- 
and  South  America  and  Mexico!  Why  talk  |  teenth  century.  The  nineteenth  century 
of  great  campaigns,  with  their  marvelous  ended  with  large  opportunities  given  to  the 
schemes,  where  men  with  the  map  of  a  sin- '  Church  to-day,  and  the  twentieth  century 
gle  territory  before  them  study  the  great  j  summons  us  on  to  acts  of  heroism  and  of 
lines  of  approach?    God  puts  the  map  of,  devotion  and  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  blessed 


the  world  into  the  hands  of  his  Church,  and 
bids  us  triangulate  all  that  great  field,  scale 
all  those  mighty  mounttiins,  cross  all  those 
wide  seas,  in  the  name  of  his  blessed  Son 


be  God,  to  triumphs  such  as  we  have  never 
known  before. 

I  venture  to  state  my  honest  conviction 
that  before  the  close  of  this  century  the  Gos- 


who  (lied  for  all,  and  proclaim  to  all  the ;  pel  of  the  Son  of  God  will  l>e  the  accepted 
matchless  tidings  of  eternal  life.  religion  in  every  nation  of  the  earth.    And, 

It  is  the  missionary  who  has  gone  into  the !  my  brethren,  if  the  scenes  of  that  great  Mis- 
midst  of  these  foreign  and  heathen  people, '  sionary^  Conference  of  19(K),  and  of  this  one, 
who  has  studied  out  their  languages,  who  shall  be  repeated  for  ten  years  at  the  begin- 
has  given  them  grammars  and  dictionaries, '  ning  of  this  century,  I  see  no  reason  why 
who  has  made  possible  the  access  of  foreign  that  may  not  be  accomplished  by  the  mid- 
ministers  and  merchants.  It  is  the  mis-  die  of  the  twentieth  centurj'.  This  move- 
sionary  who  has  bravely  and  conscientiously  ment  is  taking  hold  of  this  great  nation, 
met  and  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  his  !  business  men  and  all,  as  no  other  movement 
way,  and  who  has  pioneered  the  way  into .  in  the  history  of  our  countiy.  There  has 
those  dark  continents  in  the  name  of  God.  |  never  been  such  breadth  of  thought,  such 
And  the  grandest  victories  of  earth  have  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  such  sweet  sense 
yet  to  be  recorded.  The  greatest  campaigns  i  of  comradeship;  there  has  never  been  a 
ever  to  be  seen  on  earth  or  in  heaven  are  just  greater  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Son  of 
now  about  to  be  projected.  |  God  than  in  this  Conference.    It  is  the  mis- 

I  remember  the  eloquent  compliment  that .  sionary  idea  taking  hold,  the  revival  idea. 
Theodore  Parker  paid  to  Adoniram  Judson  ;  the  Christian  idea,  the  fundamental  idea,  the 
when  he  said  that  if  the  work  of  missions  |  organizing  idea,  the  inspiring  idea;  and  it 
had  produced  only  one  such  character  as  is  for  us  to  go  out  from  this  great  occasion 
that  it  would  be  worth  all  the  expenditure ;  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  him  at 
and  so  noble  and  unselfish  and  brave  a  man,  the  head  of  our  advancing  column,  to  march 
a  man  of  such  breadth  of  view  and  such   forth  to  a  blessed  and  glorious  victory. 

wholesomeness   of   spirit,  you    never   find'  

outside  of  the  mission  field.  It  takes  a  I  Giving  is  a  grace,  and  the  cause  of  other 
great  battle  to  make  a  great  hero ;  and  the  graces.  It  comes  from  love  and  causes 
greatest  heroes  of  earth  are  to  come  from '  greater  love.  No  doubt  the  Lord  could 
this  battlefield  of  missions.  The  men  of  the  create  gold  for  his  exchequers,  but  it  is 
largest  horizon  to-day  are  the  men  who  are  better  for  his  disciples  to  give  it.  God 
studying  profoundly  that  map  of  the  world, !  blesses  the  giver  by  giving  him  power  to 
with  the  commission  of  the  Lord  ringing !  bless.  The  credulous  believed  that  King 
in  their  ears ;  and  the  greatest  achievements  Midas  turned  whatever  he  touched  to  gold ; 
are  those  that  have  been  made  in  the  mission  !  but  a  more  wonderful  power  is  in  that  touch 
fields.  I  of  consecration  which  transmutes  the  com- 

We  are  entering  upon  the  heroic  age  of  •  mon  gold  of  the  market-place  into  a  spiritual 
Christianity.  There  is  no  century  since  the  force,  mighty  in  the  redemption  of  the  world 
first  that  so  nearly  approximates  that  cen-  from  sin.  This  power  is  God's  blessing  upon 
tury  in  breadth  of  view,  in  holy  purpose,  in   the  grace  of  giving.— «7.  E.  Poiaids,  D.D. 
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RIOTOUS  GIVING- 


LIFE  is  a  dispensing  of  values;  and  the 
grade  of  living  is  reckoned  by  the 
values  given  and  received.  A  religious  life 
has  to  do  with  the  highest  values ;  and  the 
richest  men  and  women  of  the  world  are 
they  whose  wealth  is  the  possession  of  really 
great  gifts  and  the  dispensing  of  really  grtvit 
graces.  Riches  without  high  qualities  an» 
like  stocks  without  value.  The  material 
prosperity  of  to-dtay  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  moral  worth  of  those  who  have  won  in 
poverty  a  higher  gain,  and  who,  in  their 
-way,  are  eniiching  the  world  by  giving  more 
than  millions  of  money. 

The  stores  of  a  loving  and  disciplimMl 
spirit  are  vaster  than  the  accumulated  re- 
sources of  great  corporations.  The  wf)rld 
could  better  spare  anyone  of  our  great<?Ht 
trusts  than  miss  the  ministry',  of  some  soul 
whom  0<k1  has  glorified  with  love  and  en- 
dowed for  a  work  worthy  of  himself. 

There  comes  a  time  wlien  the  flr)ods  of 
prosperity  find  outlet  in  charity;  it  is  a 
fashion  t«>^lay  for  the  prosperous  to  give 
lai^ly  and  with  an  emphasis  of  demonstra- 
tion. There  were  days  a  thousand  years 
ago  when  princes  did  what  our  m<Klem 
money  kings  do  now.  By  an<l  by  the  foun- 
dations and  endowments  of  our  day  will  l>e 
monuments  of  a  brilliant  era  when  men 
lavished  their  wealth  on  things  that  outla^^t 
and  outlive  themselves.  In  the  progress  of 
events  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  tend-  ■ 
ency  to  give  largely,  with  rivalry,  even 
riotously.  I 

Just  as  men  live  grandly,  build  splen-  j 
didly.  exr»end  magnificently,  so  they  give, 
setting  the  pa«*e,  keeping  the  par-e  set  by 
others,  with  an  easy  air,  as  if  to  l->e  a  bene- 
factor  were  the  end  to  which  they  were  iK»m. 
The  splendor  of  these  gifts  is  watched  and 
manlpulareil.  multiplitKi  by  the  variety  of 
objects  and  results.  On  the  college  earn  pus 
marvel  of  ar«?hitecture  spring  up  almost  in 
a  night :  in  the  ein\  museums  and  libraries 
rise  over  on<.*e  «i<->litarj'  wastes.  Univ»*rsities 
increase,  great  schools  multiply,  memorials 
abonnil.  Men  are  eager  to  eompete  for  pre- 
ceden«»e  in  "loing  at  a  strok»*  what  the  fathers 
achieveii  by  painful  and  protri^'ted  i-r^llec- 
tioQS.  How  easy  to  write  a  <'lieek  for  mil- 
lions and  say.  Let  it  be  done! 

Lagpring  along  in  the  wake  of  the^ 
princely  flrivArs  are  the  impulsive  ami  emo- 
tional ijiv**ri  who  make  up   in  mites  and 


multitude  a  respectable  rivalry.  It  Is  easu  t 
to  give  riotously  than  rationally.  The  ap- 
peal which  pays  o(T  church  debts  at  two 
sessions,  and  raises  a  y(»nr's  mfssioiuirv 
fund  on  f>ne  day,  is  to  th«»  pnifilgacy  rather 
than  to  th«»  pruilenct*  of  men. 

It  was  a  colon M I  boy  who  uncfinselotisly 
struck  the  truth  underlying  many  a  mnni- 
festtitlon  when  he  said:  "This  coin  in  my 
pocket  was  heavy  enough  to  keep  me  down 
until  they  began  to  sing;  then  it  was  so 
light  it  lifted  me  up.'*  Our  trf»asurf»s  some- 
times give  us  wings.  A  man  files  out  of  hin 
narrow  life-limits,  when  he  rises  U)  some 
sa<Tifice  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  great 
emotion. 

Plain,  everyday  charity  Is  really  gr/inder: 
but  this  gaudy,  high-day  giving  Is  an  elixir 
of  which  men  may  UinU*  and  fancy  them- 
selves for  the  moment  greater  than  their 
fellows.  BetU'r  s/».  we  sometimes  think, 
than  never  to  give,  never  U*  know  the  bless- 
edness of  giving.  He  who  drinks  the  npieed 
wine  of  charity  ev#'n  once  finds  the  Intoxica- 
tion instructive. 

Great  givings  pnKluce  a  slower  current, 
but  a  st>»a^ly  tendency  to  make  g<KKl  gifts : 
and  the  impulses  that  break  out  in  riotous 
giving  result  in  courses  of  conduct  whieh, 
if  more  restrained,  are  still  mrwt  hopeful 
and  helpful  toward  real  charity  in  right 
giving. 

The  extravagance  of  this  day  finds  a  fit 
expression  in  the  fashion  for  the  renuncia- 
tion. It  has  come  u>  be  the  crown  f»f  hero- 
ism to  renounce  seemingly  for  the  sake  of 
renouncing.  It  is  braver  often  to  keep  than 
to  give  up,  to  maintain  rather  thnn  t/»  sur- 
render. The  old  passion  for  /mcetlc  life 
grew  Into,  if  not  from,  a  desire  to  shirk  the 
stniggle  of  equitable  living.  And  t'>-day 
rather  than  to  try  tr>  make  fair  distribution 
of  happiness,  some  are  tempt«'d,  the  many 
encouraged,  Ut  give  it  all  to  others  and  ntivf* 
dispute  in  the  division. 

But  the  true  profligacy  of  giving  ha*«  no 
finer  illustration.  H»'n»  is  a  soul  richlv^n- 
dow'^'rl  to  ^'njoy,  and  t>ecause  there  are  elam- 
ors  for  eomfort  anrl  joy  close  by,  -^traipfht- 
way  it  retinas  its  own  elaims  and  contributors 
all  to  the  plea««urr?  r*f  tlK»s*»  who  elamor. 
This  is  called  by  many  fine  names,  but  it 
has  one  nf  its  own  hy  which  we  ought  to 
know  it.  It  is  really  profligacy  in  givfncr.  it 
is  a  riot  of  se|f-?jacrifir»e,  a  r»?ekl**ss  thr^^fWing 
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away  one's  own  to  brave  quiet ;  it  is  feeding 
greed  to  silence  complaint,  carting  one's 
dinner  to  the  dogs  who  would  be  better  fed 
on  bone. 

It  is  a  fashion  now  to  have  a  family  saint, 
one  that  always  gives  and  never  asks  or  de- 
mands. Now  it  is  Cindercjla,  and  again, 
perhaps  more  often,  it  is  the  mother  of  the 
children.  What  monsters  of  selfishness 
husband  and  children  become  by  the  quiet 
self-sacrifice  of  the  wife  who  beggars  herself 
for  their  indulgence.  When  the  facts  are 
known,  there  is  a  shriek  of  protest.  But  the 
silence  of  the  giver  hides  the  riotous  giving 
and  permits  it  to  go  unnoticed  and  unre- 
buked. 

Until  the  consciences  of  a  whole  family 
are  educated,  until  society  itself  becomes 
conscious  of  its  own  injustice,  this  evil 
will  increase.  And  the  false  doctrines  of 
renunciation  as  now  taught  in  novels 
and  plays  and  social  clubs  are  helping  its 
growth. 

There  is  such  a  difference  between  a  sweet 
and  reasonable  unselfishness,  and  a  weak 
and  slavish  shirking  of  right  self-assertion, 
that  one  should  easily  see  it.  And  of  all  the 
forms  of  false  charity  this  reckless  profli- 
gacy is  the  most  dangerous ;  the  riotous  giv- 


ing away  all  one's  own  is  a  step  toward  the 
loss  of  personal  integrity  and  honor.  One 
can  give  only  what  is  his  own  to  give ;  and 
the  most  insidious  plunderer  of  other  men  is 
he  who  takes  from  them  their  necessity  to 
divide  the  joys  and  privileges  of  life. 

We  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  look  on  the  gifts  of  millions  by  one,  as 
a  check  to  charity  in  the  many.  This  is  no 
time  to  bewail  the  "  decline  of  true  giving ; " 
for  riotous  giving,  even,  has  its  own  limit, 
and  it  opens  the  way  for  a  quieter  dispens- 
ing of  the  true  values  with  an  even  hand. 
The  times  are  abloom  with  great  money 
gifts,  and  the  privilege  is  to  the  gi-eater 
graces  and  higher  glories  of  true  living  and 
right  giving  in  the  days  before  us. 

The  man  who  tries  to  make  himself  poor 
by  giving  away  is  likely  to  die  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  He  is  a  rare  kind  of 
spendthrift;  and  his  one  danger  anyone 
can  see,  none  better  or  quicker  than  him- 
self. For  the  lavishment  of  gifts  may  be- 
come a  passion ;  and  when  to  give  away  is 
to  get  rid  of  responsibility  it  becomes  an 
admission  of  defeat.  We  must  be  masters 
of  our  own— all  we  have—and  prove  it 
too.  This  is  something  supremely  grand. — 
EvdugeW^i, 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY  REV.   HOMER  C.   8TUNTZ,   D.D. 

fun  to  fish  when  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 


THERE  are  about  four  million  children  in 
■^  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  whom  about 
two  million  are  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Every  village  seems  to  have  a  full  supply, 
and  altogether  they  are  a  happy,  care-free 
lot ;  their  happiness  does  not  arise  from  the 
advantages  which  they  have,  but  from  the 
natural  disposition  of  childhood  to  be 
"  pleased  with  a  rattle,  and  tickled  with  a 
straw."  The  climate  is  generous.  They 
never  get  cold,  and  hence  need  but  few 
articles  of  clothing.  They  can  get  ripe 
bananas  almost  any  time  in  the  year  from 
trees  that  grow  without  any  attention  in  all 
sorts  of  neglected  corners.  Neither  they 
nor  their  parents  take  life  very  seriously 
and  there  is  little  work  expected  of  them. 

Heretofore  schools  have  been  few,  and  at- 
tendance upon  these  few  entirely  volun- 
tary, with  flestati  (feast-days)  breaking  in 
about  twice  a  week,  and  truancy  entirely 
possible  at  any  other  time.  Fishing  is  so 
good     as    not  to  be   such  fun;  it   is  no 


bait  your  hook,  throw  it  in  the  stream,  and 
pull  up  a  two-pounder.  So  altogether  the 
little  people  of  the  Philippines  have  had  a 
comparatively  comfortable  lot  hitherto. 
But  this  is  not  saying  that  their  lot  has 
been  one  to  be  envied.  They  have  many 
things  in  their  lot  that  no  sensible  American 
child  would  want.  They  are  brought  up  to 
be  gamblers. 

Gambling  is  the  vice  of  the  East.  Every- 
where among  oriental  people  the  mania  for 
playing  games  of  chance  for  money  is 
strong.  Here  it  is  a  passion,  and  the  par- 
ents do  not  so  much  as  think  of  restraining 
them.  Priests  mingle  freely  with  the  i)eople 
at  cockfights  and  bet  with  the  members  of 
their  churches.  Hence  children  take  up 
gambling  early  in  life,  and  never  abandon 
the  vicious  habit.  You  can  see  them  out  in 
the  alleyways  pitching  pennies  **  for  keeps  '* 
in  a  score  of  places  in  one  drive  about 
I  Manila.    They  gamble  on  the  races  at  the 
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track.  They  bet  on  the  bicycle  races,  bet- 
ting their  poor  playthings,  or  the  pennies 
that  they  have  or  can  borrow.  It  is  sad 
enough  to  see  little  boys  and  girls  betting 
and  swearing  and  fighting  on  the  streets 
long  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  sent 
to  school  I 

Smoking  is  a  universal  habit  with  the 
children  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  almost 
literally  true  that  they  begin  to  smoke  as 
soon  as  they  can  walk.  I  saw  a  little  girl 
one  day  last  month  carrj'ing  her  younger 
sister  astride  her  hip,  as  is  the  custom  here, 
and  leading  a  little  toddler  of  a  boy  by  the 
hand.  The  older  sister  could  not  have  been 
more  than  nine  years  old,  and  yet  all  three 
were  smoking!  The  oldest  smoked  a  cigar 
as  big  as  a  good-sized  cob,  and  the  little 
ones  smoked  cigarettes.  I  am  satisfied 
myself  that  this  smoking  in  infancy  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  short  stature  of  the  people, 
and  their  lazy,  stupid,  addle-headed  way  of 
bungling  at  whatever  they  try  to  do.  They 
lack  vitality.  They  bum  it  up  by  their 
everlasting  cigar  and  cigarette  smoking. 

These  little  people  are  learning  English 
very  rapidly.  Already  more  than  a  thou- 
sand American  teachers,  and  twice  that 
number  of  native  teachers,  are  carrying  on 
school  work  among  them  in  the  English 
language.  I  am  continually  meeting  sharp- 
eyed  boys  who  greet  me  with  a  "  hello,"  or 
a  respectful  **  good-morning  "  spoken  in  a 
precise,  stiff  way — ^just  as  we  would  pro- 
nounce their  language,  no  doubt,  if  we  were 
to  learn  it.  Soon  we  can  carry  on  all  our  Sun- 
day school  work  among  the  children  here  in 
our  own  language,  and  when  we  think  of 
the  saving  that  this  means  in  literature,  and 
translations,  and  time,  and  also  in  the  clearer 
knowledge  of  Gkxi's  word  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  impart  to  them,  the  great  advantage 
will  be  seen  at  once. 

The  priests  and  friars  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  children  attending 
the  new  schools.  All  over  the  Islands  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  educational  experi- 
ment which  has  been  begun  on  such  a  gi- 
gantic scale  has  to  reckon  with  the  former 
leaders  of  the  people.  They  tell  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  that  all  this  is  simply 
an  effort,  under  cover,  to  lead  them  to  give 
up  their  religion ;  that  all  these  teachers  are 
in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Protestant 
missionaries  in  disguise,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  that  way  trying  to  break  down 
'  their  faith.    It  is  silly  for  the  people  to  be- 


lieve these  lies,  but  for  centuries  they  have 
been  governed  by  the  priests,  and  it  has 
always  been  hard  to  get  a  priest-ridden 
people  to  give  up  that  which  they  have  long 
believed  in  as  true.  Just  now  matters  in 
some  parts  of  the  islands  looks  decidedly 
squally  for  the  new  teachers.  Only  last 
week  one  of  them  was  carried  off  into  the 
jungle  by  a  band  of  insurrectors,  and  had  a 
bad  week  of  it.  He  was  sent  back  safe, 
however,  but  badly  shaken  up  in  his  mind. 
It  is  yet  a  question  whether  the  islands  are 
ready  in  all  parts  for  the  school  experiment. 
But  the  children  will  be  educated.  Uncle 
Sam  will  have  his  school  houses  and  his 
teachers.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  little 
time. 

We  are  wonderfully  encouraged  in  our 
few  efforts  to  gather  the  Filipino  children 
into  Sunday  school.  They  came  by  fifties 
and  hundreds  I  If  we  had  a  score  of  Amer- 
icans who  knew  the  native  language  they 
could  each  hold  a  couple  of  Sunday  schools 
every  Sunday  in  Manila  alone.  And  how 
these  little  folks  can  sing.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  had  a  Sunday  school  in 
one  of  the  little  chapels  recently  dedicated, 
and  she  was  fairly  carried  away  with  the 
way  they  sang  "  What  a  Friend  we  have  in 
Jesus."  She  said  there  was  one  little  girl 
not  more  than  five  years  old  who  knew  all 
the  words,  and  sang  with  a  voice  as  clear  as 
that  of  a  bird,  and  with  a  face  all  aglow  with 
the  delight  she  felt  in  the  beauty  of  the 
words,  and  the  joy  of  the  melody.  We  ought 
to  open  work  of  this  kind  everywhere !  But 
we  are  not  able  to  speak  their  language  ex- 
cept in  a  poor  way  yet.  We  can  use  picture 
cards,  and  texts,  and  soon  we  can  use  Sunday 
school  literature  in  English. 

The  children  of  the  Philippines  will  be  the 
men  and  women  of  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Let  us  win  them  for  Christ  now ! 


Since  Christ  is  still  alive  in  every  man 

Who  has  within  him  one  upspringrlng  germ 

Of  heavenward-reaching  life,  though  crushed,  infirm 

And  dwindling  in  the  hot  simoons  that  fan 

Only  the  jungle  growths  of  earth— we  can 

Best  minister  to  Him  by  helping  them 

Who  dare  not  touch  bis  hallowed  garment's  hem : 

Their  lives  are  even  as  ours— one  piece,  one  plan, 

Him  know  we  not,  him  shall  we  never  know 

Till  we  behold  him  in  the  least  of  these 

Who  suffer  or  who  sin.    In  sick  souls  he 

Lies  bound  and  sighing ;  asks  our  sympathies ; 

Their  grateful  eyes  Thy  benlson  bestow. 

Brother  and  Lord—"  Ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

—  Lncf/  lMr(^mn. 
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MBS  BANKS  AND  HER  THANK  OFFERING. 


THE  lock  was  out  of  order,  so  it  was  a 
long,  cold  minute  before  the  door  could 
be  opened.  Even  though  she  lived  in  one 
room  and  a  closet,  Miss  Randilla  Banks  felt 
a  glad  sense  of  home-coming  every  time  she 
conquered  that  unruly  lock. 

She  lit  her  lamp  and  looked  about  her. 
On  the  floor  lay  an  envelope  that  somebody 
had  slipped  under  the  door.  Miss  Banks 
picked  it  up  and  tried  to  guess  what  it  con- 
tiiined,  before  she  lit  her  oil  stove  and  put 
her  su[)per  on  to  cook.  How  frugal  was 
that  supper  they  can  guess  who,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  have  cooked  lonely  sup- 
pers over  an  oil  stove. 

Miss  Banks  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  cook- 
ing and  examined  the  envelope.  It  con- 
tained a  stirring  appeal  for  the  cause  of 
home  missions,  and  a  statement  that  the 
treasury  was  empty.  Also  a  little  envelope 
to  hold  Miss  Banks's  thank  offering  to  be 
given  in  at  the  praise  meeting  on  Sunday 
night.    It  was  then  Saturday  evening. 

Miss  Banks  was  a  seamstress ;  but  for  the 
last  three  years  repeated  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism and  grip  had  left  her  little  strength  for 
work.  The  last  sick  spell  had  eaten  up  her 
small  bank  -account;  now  she  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth.  She  was  a  tall  spare 
woman  with  old  age  thinning  and  whitening 
her  hair.  Some  })eople  made  unkind  re- 
marks about  her  homely  appearance. 

Yes,  my  heroine  was  poor  and  homely  and 
old ;  but  to  Him  who  looketh  on  the  heart 
she  was  rich,  beautiful,  an<l  immortal.  Poor' 
and  homely  and  old  ;  yet  her  tast^*  in  (jiri)ig 
was  royal.  She  would  like  to  pour  gold  into 
the  Lord's  treasury;  she  would  delight  to 
heap  diamonds  and  rubies  at  the  feet  of 
him  who  had  been  her  stay  and  comfort 
through  long  yeai*s  of  poverty  and  sorrow.  , 

Aftc^r  supper  Miss  Banks  laid  her  week's 
earnings  on  the  table.    The  money  was  in 
small  change ;    one  tenth  of  it  she  put  by  , 
itself  as  the  Lord's  share— jt  wouM  just  pay 
her  pew   n>nt.    No   thank    offering   could 
come  out  of  that.    The  remainder  she  sep- 
arated into  little  piles;  so  much   for  room' 
rent,  so  much  for  coal,  and  the  rest  for  food.  ' 
A  very  small  amount  of  food  would  it  pur- 
chase;   but  Miss  Banks   knew  to  a  cent's 
worth  how  much  food  she  would  b<*  obliged 
to  eat  during  the  coming  week.    From  her 
food  money  she  took  a  bright  dime.    Could 
she  give  that  ?  ] 


As  she   asked    herself  the   question   she 
heard  an  ominous  click!  and  a  long  crack 
went  half  way  down  the  lamp  chimney.    It 
might  last   another  week,  but    likely  not. 
Then  she  must  have  a  bar  of  soap;  she  had 
forgotten  that.     No,  Randilla  Banks  could 
not  afford  even  a  ten -cent  thank  offering. 
Neither  could    she    afford    strcngth    for  a 
"  good  cry,"  though  five  or  six  tears  did  roll 
down  her  sallow  cheeks,  for  she  knew  about 
the  importance  of  home  mission  work,  and 
sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  empty  treas- 
ury ;  but  what  could  she  do  to  help  the  work 
of  h^r  beloved  Church  ? 

Nothing,  apparently,  nothing  but  to  go  to 
her  Bible,  to  hfT  chapter,  the  fifty-fourth  of 
Isaiah. 

How  Miss  Banks  wished  that  the  words 
"old  maid"  might  have  been  put  in  the 
Bible,  at  least  once  1  There  was  plenty  of 
comfort  for  widows,  she  thought,  but  that 
did  not  belong  to  her.  So  she  hunted  for 
promises  for  the  desolate  and  solitary. 

Then  this  solitary  soul  turned  to  the 
Psalms  in  search  of  something  suited  to  one 
who  was  too  poor  to  give  even  a  dime  thank 
offering. 

**  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord  and  he 
shall  sustiiin  thee  "—and  sustain  even  the 
burden  of  his  work,  she  thought.  **Thou 
tellest  my  wanderings ;  put  thou  my  tears 
into  thy  bottle;  are  they  not  in  thy  book?" 
One  of  Miss  Banks's  t-ears  had  fallen  on  the 
thank-offering  envelope.  There  it  lay,  a 
little  damp  spot  just  where  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  write  $10.  Would  Gk>d  accept 
that  salty  tear  for  a  thank  offering?  Then 
Miss  Banks  thought  of  the  "  gohlen  vials 
full  of  odors  which  are  the  i)rayers  of  the 
saints."  Like  a  whisper  fn>m  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  the  words :  "  I  have  surely  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in 
Eg>T)t,  and  have  heard  their  cry :  for  I  know 
their  sorrows.  And  I  am  come  down  to  de- 
liver them." 

Surely  God  might  do  something  to  deliver 
his  Church  in  answer  to  her  *'cry."  Un- 
mindful of  her  rheumatism  she  got  down 
on  her  knees,  and  I  wish  the  other  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  could 
have  heard  her  prayer. 

That  Saturday  evening,  in  another  house, 
on  another  street,  in  a  cozy  room  sat 
another    woman,  alone.    She,  too,   held  in 
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her    hand  a   thank-offering   envelope,   the ! 
counterpart   of    the  one  Miss   Banks   had  \ 
found  awaiting   her.    It   was   still  empty, ' 
though  the  other  hand  held  an  open  pocket- 
book    whose   contents   had  evidently  just 
been  examined,  and  consisted  of  two  silver 
quarters  and  a  dime,  besides  two  $20  bills. 

**  I  must  remember  to  ask  Fivd  for  a  dol- 
lar or  two.  Of  course,  I  suppose  I  could  put 
in  this  change  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  I 
shouldn't  like  anyone  to  know  that  I  had 
given  so  little. 

"Iknow  just  what  I  shall  do  with  these 
two  bills,"  mused  their  complacent  owner, 
as  she  spread  them  out  in  her  lap.  "  This 
one  will  buy  me  a  new  fall  jacket— the  new 
cape  collars  are  so  handsome,  it  is  sure  to 
be  ever  so  much  more  becoming  to  me  than 
the  one  I  bought  last  fall.  Dear  me,  what 
a  shame  that  styles  change  so  often!  I 
really  never  wore  that  jacket  a  dozen  times : 
but  I  do  like  to  have  my  clothes  modem. 

"That  other  bill,"  continued  the  speaker, 
soliloquizing,  "  will  buy  the  hat  I  admired 
at  Madame  Dupr^'s  opening.  I  know  I 
have  always  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  put 
so  much  money  into  a  hat,  but  that  is  a 
beauty,  and  I  mean  to  indulge  for  this  once." 

So  saying  the  envelope  and  money  were 
slipped  together  into  this  fortunate  woman's 
purse  and  the  whole  matter  forgotten  as  a 
telegram  came,  saying,  "  Fred  "  had  been 
called  out  of  the  city  and  would  not  be 
home  bcjfore  Monday.  As  she  made  ready 
for  church  the  next  evening  she  suddenly 
bethought  herself  of  the  thank  offering, 
and  with  a  half-guilty  flush  of  mortitication 
that  her  offering  was  to  be  so  little,  she  has- 
tily placed  the  silver  pieces  in  the  envelope 
and  sealed  the  end,  slipping  both  into  her 
pocketbook  with  the  comforting  thought: 
"  O,  well !  no  one  will  know  the  difference, 
for  there  is  no  way  of  identifying  the  gifts, 
as  no  names  are  used.  I  forgot  to  select  a 
text,  but  never  mind,  it  will  have  to  go  as 
it  is.  It's  rather  a  shabljy  gift  for  a  thank 
offering  I  am  afraid,  but  I'll  make  it  up 
next  time." 

It  had  been  decided  by  those  having  the  ' 
matter  in  charge  that  the  collection  should 
be  taken  up  from  one  aisle  at  a  time,  and 
that  after  the  envelopes  thus  gathered  had  '. 
been  opened,  the  texts'read,  and  the  money  i 
put  in    the    receptacle    awaiting  it,   there 
should  be  a  hymn  and  responsive  reading 
while  the  envelopes  from  contributors  in  the 
next  aisle  were  being  gathered.  [ 


Miss  Banks  sat  in  the  second  aisle— there 
were  but  three— and  it  chanced  that  her 
envelope  was  the  last  to  be  opened  of  those 
gathered  in  that  section.  The  minister 
opened  it  to  find  it  quite  empty  save  for  a 
bit  of  paper  from  which  he  read :  **  It 
grieved  mo  to  think  that  no  coin  of  mine 
could  be  counted  among  other  offerings  to- 
night, and  I  was  tempted  to  bitterness  of 
soul  because  of  this,  when  tht*  thought  came 
that  I  could  make  an  offering  of  prayer. 
Falling  upon  my  kn(»es  I  asked  that  it 
might  be  the  happy  privilege  of  some  one 
else  to  make  a  double  offering  because  to 
me  has  be»en  denied  the  privilege  to  give  at 
all.  That  I  might  not  dishonor  God  by 
unworthy  doubts  that  he  would  answer  my 
prayer,  I  have  chosen  for  my  text,  *0 
woman,  gi-eat  is  thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt.'  " 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  the  pastor 
sat  down;  many  who  had  given  even  lib- 
erally remembered  suddenly  that  there  had 
been  no  odor  of  prayer  about  their  gift.  It 
was  but  a  moment  that  the  silence  lasted, 
but  it  was  long  enough  for  the  arrow  of 
conviction,  shot  from  a  shaft  in  Grod's  own 
hand,  to  pierce  the  heart  of  one  who  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  aisle  down  which  the  col- 
lectors were  now  coming.  With  fingers 
trembling  with  eagerness  she  tore  open  the 
end  of  an  envelope  she  held  in  her  hand, 
shook  out  the  dime  and  two  quarters  which 
it  held  and  tucked  in  their  place  two  $20 
bills,  while  she  hastily  penciled  the  words, 
"  To  go  with  the  envelope  which  held  the 
prayer,  if  Go<l  will  accept  it  from  one  who 
was  selfishly  tempted  to  giv«,'  a  few  coins  of 
little  value  instead."  None  in  the  congre- 
gation knew  who  ha<l  made  the  offering, 
but,  as  the  pastor  unrolled  the  bills  and 
read  the  lines  that  accompanied  them,  and 
then  with  tender  emotion  asked  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  two  who  had  thus  made  a  special 
heart  offering,  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
more  than  one,  but  into  two  hearts  had 
stolen  the  peace  which  God  grants  to  those 
who  seek  to  do  his  will.— -•!.  B.,  in  Woman' fi 
Work  for  Woman. 


Subtract  from  your  heart  each  selfish  aim. 
Let  your  gift  \xt  brought  in  the  Saviour's  name. 
From  the  gold  and  silver  subtract  the  dross, 
Make  the  oflFering  pure,  for  all  else  is  loss. 
Subtract  all  pride  and  all  mere  display  ; 
In  the  work  for  Christ,  His  the  only  way. 
And  thus  will  He  bless  you,  day  by  day. 
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FROM  EARTH  TO  HEAVEN- 


EDITH  EUGENIA,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  entered 
into  the  rest  that  remaineth  on  December  3, 
1901.  Calmly  and  peacefully  she  passed 
away,  trusting  alone  in  Jesus  for  salvation, 
and  bidding  her  loved  ones  meet  her  in 
heaven.  Early  she  sought  and  found  the 
Saviour  and  gladly  confessed  him  before 
others.  Suflfering  much  from  poor  health, 
she  was  patient,  and  with  sweet  smile  and 
cheery  words  sought  to  make  life  bright  for 
others. 

Her  name  has  appeared  in  this  magazine 
as  the  writer  of  stories  and  articles,  com- 
mencing with  "  A  Doll  and  What  Came  of 
It  "in  April,  1886. 

That  first  story  was  about  a  little  girl  who 
sent  her  prettiest  doll  to  Japan  to  be  given 
with  other  presents  to  girls  in  a  mission 
school,  and  how  it  was  received  by  a  little 
Japanese  girl  who  wrote  her  thanks,  and 
how  there  followed  other  letters  and  little 
gifts. 

The  story  had  a  sequel.  The  two  girls 
met  afterward  as  students  at  Pennington 
Seminary  in  New  Jersey.  The  Japanese 
girl  returned  to  Japan  and  is  now  a  mission- 
ary there.  The  other  last  month  went  away 
to  the  heavenly  mansions  and  is  singing  the 
song  of  redemption. 

From  among  the  stories  she  wrote  for 
other  periodicals  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
print the  following  from  the  New  York 
Independent  : 

One  of  These  Little  Ones. 

BY  EDITH  EUGENIA.  SMITH. 

THE  evenings  were  growing  chill,  and  Carl  shiv- 
ered as  he  harried  along  in  the  October  dask. 
He  drew  up  his  collar  and  buttoned  his  thin  little 
jacket,  tr)'ing  to  shield  himself  from  the  cool,  crisp 
air ;  bat  the  attempt  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  brilliantly  lighted  window  of  a  bakery  on 
Fifteenth  Street  made  him  pause  suddenly.  The 
aroma  proceeding  from  within  was  very  appetizing, 
and  he  sniffed  it  hungrily  as  he  gazed  in  a  fascinated 
way  at  a  wonderful  pyramid  composed  of  cake  and 
covered  with  pink-and-white  icing.  By  its  side  lay 
a  pan  of  buns— currant  buns— which  Carl  knew 
were  good  from  past  experience ;  but  they  were  two 
cents  apiece,  and  he  had  only  one  lonely  little 
penny.  He  pressed  his  wistful  face  against  the 
glass,  wishing  that  one  of  the  buns  would  hop 
through  the  window,  saying,  **Take  me,"  till  the 
striking  of  a  clock  near  by  warned  him  that  it  was 
growing  late,  and  Minna  would  begin  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him. 


He  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  a  gentlenum 
coming  out  of  the  shop  looked  curiously  at  the  small 
figure  as  he  heard  the  deep-drawn  breath.  A  second 
I  look  made  him  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and, 
drawing  out  a  coin,  he  touched  the  boy*s  shoulder, 
saying  in  a  gruff  voice,  *^  Here,  lad,  scamper  back 
and  get  what  you  want  with  this,"  then  walked 
quickly  away. 

CarPs  blue  eyes  opened  wide  as  the  silver  was 
thrust  into  his  hand,  and  his  fingers  closed  over  it 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. To  the  gentleman's  astonishment  a  sweet 
voice  was  heard  saying  at  his  elbow,  **  Ton  are  very 
kind,  mein  Herr,  but  I  am  not  a  beggar,"  and,  giving 
him  the  money,  Carl  darted  off,  his  yellow  curls  fly- 
ing in  all  directions,  leaving  his  quondam  friend  to 
exclaim,  '*  Bless  my  heart ! "  as  he  gazed  after  the 
lad's  retreating  figure. 

Carl  never  stopped  running  till  he  reached  the 
tenement  house  he  called  home,  and,  rushing  up  the 
narrow  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  a  back  room 
where  a  tall,  slender  girl  was  setting  cups  and 
saucers  on  a  small  table  preparatory  to  the  evening 
meal. 

She  held  up  her  finger  wamingly  as  he  burst  In. 
'*  Hush,  dear  heart,  not  so  much  noise.  You  are  so 
late ;  where  have  you  been  ?  "  Her  voice  was  low, 
and  as  sweet  as  Carl's  own. 

"  O,  I've  been  doing  some  envying  in  front  of  a 
baker's  shop,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh,  **  and  some 
kind-hearted  i>erson  gave  me  ten  cents,  which  I  re- 
turned; and  then  I  ran  all  the  way  home  so  I 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  be  sorry." 

*^  Poor  dear ! "  sighed  his  sister,  compassionately. 
**  You  are  my  brave  little  one.  Never  mind  the  cakes 
now.  I'll  give  you  some  tea  and  good  bread,  then 
you  will  tell  me  all  about  the  class." 

"  Well,  I  have  some  news  for  you,"  said  Carl,  sit- 
ting down  in  the  large  rocking  chair.  "  The  con- 
cert is  to  be  next  month,  and  Mr.  Hartman  has 
offered  a  $100  prize  to  the  boy  who  plays  best.  I  am 
going  to  try  for  it." 

**You?"  Minna  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
fioor,  with  the  teapot  in  her  hand,  looking  at  the 
slender  figure  in  the  big  chair.  *' You,  my  angel ! 
And  the  concert  to  be  next  month.  You  can  never 
do  It,  child." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  replied  Carl,  stoutly.  *'  If  I  am  the 
youngest  in  the  class  I  can  play  as  well  as  any  of 
them  ;  and  the  only  one  to  be  afraid  of  is  Theo  Wil- 
son, and  he's  that  lazy— ugh  I  you  can't  imagine  how 
lazy  he  is." 

Minna  smiled  at  this  and  beckoned  him  to  oome 
to  the  table.  Carl  drew  up  his  chair,  for  the  room 
boasted  of  only  two,  and  between  mouthfuls  of  bread 
and  butter  and  sips  of  iea  talked  away  about  his 
plans,  Minna  looking  admiringly  at  her  darling,  the 
only  one  in  the  world  she  had  to  love. 

They  were  all  alone,  these  two,  and  when  the 
father  had  died,  two  years  before,  he  had  given  Carl 
into  the  sister's  keeping.    "Take  care  of  my  little 
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if  I  eoaU  ontf  fire  to  see  iqy  boy^  iiaoeflii.^ 
He  ted  boa  vvkj  prmd  of  Ob^«  iMunr  >Bd 

rilil,  ■■!  it  wm  A  ^rett  bkiv  lo  kni  lo  ^isve  lo 
IcKTvdaetvo^oneiBtlK  worid.  MiiiiiA  bftd  isitb- 
fuBj  *mim%mA  Ikt  tmst.  sad  by  taking  in  flewinir 
mamsei  to  cKm  cDoiaift  lo  kef^llieBi  in  food  and 
iheixrr.    Bst  it  wm  hvd  work. 

Thinwgh  the  ktndnew  ctf  a  tzMDd  of  bis  faccber's 
Cari  vae  taking  lesacne  from  axKAad  rioiiiusi:  aod 
the  \mfH  talent  iras  so  prupomood  that  bis  beoe- 
faotor  bad  no  doubts  oif  bis  final  soooess. 

He  «M  «b}j  ten,  ^b&s  iitxle  lad,  who,  wxtb  bis  \auf^ 
fair  csris  and  dM!p  bfaie  e^res,  lookod  as  if  be  vogte 
bare  lost  stepped  cnt  of  a  pksare  frmme.  His  gen- 
tleoeas  and  Ufulj  bad  famed  for  inn  the  saBe  of 
An^el  amoBg  lSbt  borfuazkd  in  tbesr  matter^ctf-faet 
wa J  tbey  irere  quite  food  cKf  the  linle  nptaaiL 

In  the  dajs  that  foDo>«*ed  Cazi  worked  bard.  He 
and  ids  bc^o^Dd  rkdin  were  inse^iarmUe;,  and  be 
would  pla J  tiQ  bis  eyes  grew  lereri^Ltj  brii^  >zkd 
two  red  spots  would  appear  on  oacb  tiiselL  Sfznna 
noted  with  a  pang  bow  thin  w«re  the  btxle  hands 
that  drew  eocb  wonderful  tones  from  the  instrument. 
She  would  wiHins^  ^^^  9one  without  food  beraetf 
in  order  to  proaue  a  delicarj  for  him  now  and  tlien 
in  the  hopes  of  tempting  bis  appetite,  which  was 
poor.  Bat  it  was  not  poasibie,  as  Cazi''s  c^nes  w«re 
shaip  and  he  would  allow  no  faTors  to  hiniaelf 

'^  Indeed,  no,^  he  8aid,*'thoQ  mnst  thtaklaai  a 
babj.  I  am  all  rig^*^  But  )f3nna  was  aaxkms  and 
f  oflsed  over  the  lad  with  all  the  tender  cndeanMots 
known  to  lier  laige  German  bearL 

One  day  he  eune  home,  bis  cjes  twinlding  with 
excitement. 

^  Who  do  yon  think  was  at  the  daas  to-day !  ^  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  mshed  into  the  room  and  swnng 
himself  on  top  of  the  dresser.  ^I  don\  sappose 
yoQ  can  gness,  eo  I'D  tell  yon.  It  was  my  fanny 
man,  tlie  one  w1k>  gare  me  ten  cents,  don*t  yoo 
know  ?  He  is  Herr  von  Itlarc's  friend,  and  I  bdiew 
he  remembered  me,  for  be  looked  at  me  so  oddly, 
and  I  OTci heard  him  asking  who  was  the  Uttle  boy 
with  the  yeUow  carls.  That^sme!*'  Here  Carl  gare 
a  fanny  Dttle  chuckle,  then  continaed,  *'  He  has  a 
terriWy  groff  roice,  and  the  boys  were  afraid  of 
him,  I  know,  for  they  looked  it  when  Herr  von 
ICarc  told  them  they  were  to  play  as  if  no  one  was 
present." 

Here  Carl  paosed  breathless.  "  Well  •  "  Minna 
looked  ap  inqoirin^y  from  the  woik  she  was 
harrying  to  finish.  "What  about  him,  dear 
heart  t" 

^  What  aboat  hlbi  ?  Why,  be  wants  to  bear  me 
play  again,  and  I  am  to  go  to  his  boose  to-morrow. 
He  is  not  a  mosician :  be  is  something  else,  bat  be  is 
grand.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Carl  waved  bis 
hand  in  the  air  dramatically  as  be  proceeded  to  de- 
scend from  his  high  parch.  ''And  who  knows, 
Minna,  he  may  think  I  play  so  well  that  there  will  be 
a  chance  of  my  winning  the  prize.'* 
.  It  was  always  the  prize  that  was  in  bis  tboagbts, 
sleeping  or  waking.  It  lacked  only  a  week  now  to 
the  time  set  for  the  concert,  and  Carl  was  studying 


very  hard.  Ibe  profeasor'^  tnend  was  oaDad  and- 
den^  out  ef  trnm,  no  Cari  didnn  bave  a  cfaaaoe  m 
plsy  f or  hon.  after  an ;  bin  be  said  he  weold  be  back 
f  or  the  ocmoen. 

Two  ds^v  before  tiie  llfieenib  cxf  )(oi«mber,  wbldk 
was  the  time  jqDpoinied,  T^ieo  Wilsaii  sli[pped  en  a 
banana  peel  and  brc^e  bis  leg.  The  bo^i-'^  angixMi 
was  something  lemble  to  wteness.  bm  his  dissi>^ 
pcsntmem  was  greater.  There  bad  bees  a  ohanoe 
of  his  winning  the  coveted  piiae  before,  and  be  bad 
been  so  aaiTifw^  for  iL,  nm  on^  on  acooont  of  ite 
honor,  bat  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  tocx.  as  be 
needed  it.  He  was  the  only  son  of  bis  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  His  nn<^  defrayed  the  espeBaea 
of  bis  rnnskssl  ednoation,  as  he  thoogbt  the  b<9' 
showed  talent  and  €m^  to  be  encosm^ed;  and 
thoBgh  Theo  was  lacy,  to  his  credit  be  it  asid 
that  be  bad  wxn^^ed  bard  in  pireparaiion  tor  tbe 
event  to  whsoh  they  bad  all  looked  forward  wlib  so 
mnch  anxie^.  And  now  his  plans  were  aH  npset, 
and  be  was  lying  in  a  bos^dtaL  groaning  with  paia 
and  the  knowledge  that  be  bad  been  set  aside,  h 
was  hard. 
I  When  Gsri  beaid  of  the  accident  he  was  macii 
I  ibocked.  He  Bked  Theo,  and  his  tender  heart  was 
'  gi'iewl  at  the  thooiibt  of  nJTmng.  He  k<f<  ref«)T- 
ing  in  bis  mind  wbat  be  conld  do  to  be^  him. 
I  Thon^  Ibeo  was  laij  he  might  bai^  won  the  prtae 
if  be  had  kept  wen,  and  he  needed  tt.  Iben  osme 
the  ihon^^  ^VL  I  win,  why  not  divide**'  It  did 
jnot  take  long  for  the  generons  little  «wl  to  decide. 


tboBi^  the  decision  was  not  made  wtUHMt  a  scmg^ 


gle.  Bnt  he  kept  his  own  connsel,  only  working  the 
hardkr  now  that  his  aooceas  meant  fo  mnch. 

The  fifteenth  came  at  lasi.  Ibe  opera  honse  was 
filling  rapidly,  and  Carl,  peeping  from  bebind  the 
cnrtain,  canght  a  glimpse  of  flashing  jewels  and 
flattering  fans.  As  the  hum  of  voices  and  low 
laoghter  reached  him,  he  felt  his  heart  sink,  and 
there  was  soch  an  odd  sensation  in  his  throat.  He 
pressed  his  hot  little  hands  together  hax^i  and  set 
his  teeth.  **I  will  socceed,"  he  muttet^ed.  "It 
woald  be  awfol  to  fail  befort  such  a  crowd,""'  He 
slipped  back  to  tl>e  dressing  room,  ^  lK*re  the  pro- 
fessor, seemingly  more  nervous  and  excited  than 
the  bojrs,  was  adjoring  them  to  be  quite  calm  and 
do  their  best. 

It  was  time  to  begin.  The  bou  of  conversation 
ceased,  and  the  orchestra  began  the  beautiful  ovex^ 
ture  which  Carl  declared  was  like  heaven. 

"The  Angel  doesn't  look  nervous,"  said  a  boy, 
who  was  anxious!}*  trying  to  smooth  his  stubborn 
locks  before  a  mirror. 

Carl  laughed.  "I  thought  perhaps  you  coukt 
bear  my  heart  beat,''  be  said  :  **  it  is  terrible,'' 

"  Pshaw : "  exclaimed  another,  **  >*ou  know  we  are 
all  shaking  in  our  boots,  Fred." 

The  boy  named  Fre*i  turned  and  surveyed  the 
class  leisurely.  **  You're  all  right,"  he  said,  finally, 
'*  but  look  at  the  Angel's  cheeks,  how  retl  they  are." 

They  were  red,  and  burned  uncomfortably. 

"  It's  only  because  I  am  nervous,"  said  Carl. 

His  name  was  the  last  on  the  program.  The  oth- 
ers all  came  back  jubilant,  though  they  confesseil  to 
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having  felt  quite  *' shaky"  at  first.  At  last  Carl 
was  called,  and  he  was  led  upon  the  stage  by  the 
professor.  The  audience  scanned  the  little  figure 
critically,  and  the  lad's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  stepped 
out  into  the  glare  of  light.  But  he  clasped  his  violin 
bravely  and  steadied  himself  by  looking  at  the  sculp- 
tured angel  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 
thought  of  Minna  and  Theo  gave  him  still  greater 
courage.    For  their  sakes  lie  must  succeed. 

The  first  notes  came  strong  and  true,  and  as  he 
began  the  adagio  movement  the  audience  seemed  to 
vanish,  and  he  was  playing  to  himself.  On  and  on 
the  music  rippled :  it  was  almost  like  a  human 
voice,  now  sobbing,  now  laughing,  now  suddenly 
turning  into  a  joyous  hymn  of  praise.  At  last  the 
sweet  notes  ceased.  There  was  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  the  people  in  their  enthusiasm  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  liearty  applause  and  bravos  rang 
through  the  hall,  greeting  the  unconscious  object  of  j 
it,  for  Carl  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  ' 

Herr  von  Marc  stepi>ed  forward  and  touched  him  ! 
on  the  shoulder,  and  then— the  little,  overstrained 
lad  fell  back  in  a  swoon.    Several  came  quickly  for- 
ward to  his  assistance,  and   he  was  can*ied  away 
from  the  crowd  and  noise. 

They  carried  him  home,  and  there  he  lay  for  many 
weeks;  weeks  of  suffering  for  him  and  of  anxiety 
for  those  who  loved  him.  Those  days  of  illness 
showed  how  the  little  fellow  had  entwined  himself 
around  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  making 
many  friends.  Little  delicacicb  and  lovely  flowers 
found  their  way  very  frecjuently  to  the  back  room  in 
the  tenement,  and  kind  friends  relieved  the  sister  of 
some  of  tlie  care  that  rested  upon  lier. 

But  Carl  wus  too  ill  to  know  what  had  happened. 
In  his  delirium  he  raved  about  the  prize  and  Theo, 
unwittingly  letting  out  his  secret ;  and  poor  Minna 
let  fall  many  tears  as  she  realized  what  the  generous 
little  soul  had  planned.  Sometimes  a  great  terror 
seized  the  girl's  heart  as  she  looked  at  him  and 
thought  that  God  might  be  going  to  take  him  to 
himself. 

Carl's  friend  of  the  bakery  episode  came  often,  ac- 
companied by  the  professor,  to  inquire  for  the  lad 
to  whom  he  had  taken  such  a  fancy;  and  Minna 
soon  grew  to  like  the  gruff-voiced  stranger.  She 
told  him  what  Carl  had  intended  doing  with  the 
money  had  he  won  it ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
clear  his  throat  with  much  vigor,  and  wipe  his 
glasses  many  times  before  the  recital  was  finished. 

It  was  strange  the  power  this  child  had  to  stir  his 
heart.  He  was  a  lonely  man,  without  kith  or  kin, 
eccentric  to  a  degree,  and  reputed  to  be  very  careful 
indeed  of  his  money.  He  also  had  the  reputation  of 
disliking  children,  and  the  little  ones  generally  re- 
turned the  dislike  with  interest.  His  gruff  voice 
and  stem  manner  frightened  them.  He  hardly  knew 
himself  what  had  attracted  him  to  this  little  blue- 
eyed  lad.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  the  brother 
who  had  gone  to  the  better  land  years  before.  He, 
too,  had  had  blue  eyes— blue  as  corn-flowers — and 
yellow  locks.  The  first  prayer  this  man  uttered  for 
many  a  day  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  boy  who 
now  lav  between  life  and  death. 


But  there  came  a  day  when  they  realized  that  the 
prayers  were  not  to  be  answered.  The  fever  ha<i 
spent  itself,  and  the  little  fellow  lay  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, the  precious  life  fast  ebbing  away.  The 
friends  were  with  him,  those  who  had  watched  over 
him  so  tenderly,  and  Minna  knelt  by  the  bedside, 
holding  both  tiny  hands  in  hers. 

Rousing  from  his  stupor  he  asked,  in  his  weak 
little  voice,  for  the  violin.  They  placed  it  in  his 
arms,  and  he  clasped  it  lovingly,  whispering  for 
some  one  to  sing.  The  instinct  of  music  was  still 
strong  within  him— he  who  was  so  soon  to  hear  the 
song  of  angels  around  the  great  white  throne. 

And  they  sang  in  low,  tremulous  voices  some  of 
the  simple  LuxUr  he  had  loved.  The  effect  was  some- 
what broken,  tlie  tears  were  so  near  the  surface ; 
but  he  seemed  content,  and  lay  back  with  a  look  of 
peace  on  his  face. 

Suddenly  he  raised  himself  np ;  his  face  was 
transfigured. 

*'  I  hear  them ;  O,  listen  ! "  he  cried,  stretching  out 
his  arms.    *'  I  am  coming,  papa— I  am  coming." 

He  sank  back,  and  another  soul  winged  its  flight 
to  heaven.  

In  one  of  the  northern  cities  there  is  a  beautiful 
home  for  cripplc<l  children.  A  stranger,  going 
through  the  wards  one  day,  stopped  before  a  paint- 
ing of  a  boy  with  long  golden  curLs  and  a  violin  un- 
der his  arm. 

**  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  inquiretl  of  a  bright-faced  girl 
on  crutches,  who  was  standing  near. 

•'That is  our  Carl,"  she  replied,  smiling,  disclos- 
ing two  rows  of  pearly  teeth.  **  If  it  hadnH  been  for 
him  this  home  wouldn't  have  been  built." 

The  stranger  expressed  his  curiosity,  and  the  little 
guide  seeing  in  him  an  appreciative  listener,  sat 
down  on  one  side  of  the  low,  wicker  rockers,  after 
inviting  him  to  a  seat,  and  proceeded  to  answer 
some  of  his  questions. 

"  Did  he  give  the  money?  Well,  no,  not  exactly ; 
but  it  was  through  him  the  money  was  given.  You 
see  it  was  this  way,"  and  went  on  to  relate  the  story 
as  she  knew  it  \Nith  graphic  description. 

'*Hi8  friend  was  so  touched  by  his  death,"  she 
said,  in  conclusion,  *'that  he  built  this  hospital  as  a 
memorial.  He  was  very  rich,  but  had  been  rather 
noted  for  stinginess  before ;  and  it  is  all  owing  to 
that  dear  little  boy  that  we  are  so  happy." 

She  glanced  up  gratefully  at  the  sweet  face,  which 
seemed  to  smile  back  to  her. 

'*  Little  Carl's  sister,  Mrs.  Bremer,  comes  here 
often,"  she  continued.  *'  She  brings  us  books  and 
flowers,  and  is  so  kind  to  all  of-  the  children.  We 
love  her  dearly." 

The  stranger  thanked  her  for  her  story  and  went 
his  way.  In  passing  out  he  saw  in  the  hall  a  marble 
statue  of  a  boy,  and  on  the  base  were  carved  these 
words :  **And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 


**0  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Be  thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last 

And  our  perpetual  home  : " 
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SENDAI-A  TYPICAL  JAPANESE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 


BY   REV.    HENRY  B.   SCHWARTZ. 


THE  town  of  Sendai,  in  tlie  province  of 
Satsuma,  might  well  be  studied  as  an 
example  of  a  Japanese  country  town.  Note 
that  it  is  a  town,  else  it  may  be  confused 
with  the  great  city  of  Sendai,  two  hundred 
miles  beyond  Tokyo,  some  eight  hundred 
miles  from  here.  The  two  names,  which 
sound  just  alike,  are,  however,  written  with 
very  different  Chinese  characters,  the  name 
of  our  Satsuma  town  meaning  "  between  the 
rivers." 

It  lies  on  the  national  road,  which  leads 
for  sixty-five  miles  through  the  heart  of  this 
famous  province.  With  a  roadbed  thirty 
feet  wide,  easy  grades,  a  well-kept  and  well- 
drained  surface,  and  substantial  bridges, 
this  road  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country'. 
All  day,  and  until  late  in  the  night,  it  is  a 
busy  thoroughfare.  Merchants  with  their 
wares  in  baskets  or  boxes  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  balanced  across  their  shoulders  trot 
gayly  along,  laughing  and  chatting.  The  ox 
carts  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  country 
rumble  past  with  their  heavy  loads,  and 
haf<hai!  packed  with  passengers  dash  along 
at  full  speed,  the  lx)y  who  acts  as  footman 
running  ahead,  apparently  never  so  happy 
as  when  the  horses  are  doing  their  best. 

There  are  some  words  in  every  language 
which  cannot  be  translated ;  they  must  be 
taken  over  bodily  as  a  sign  of  the  untrans- 
latable idea  which  they  represent.  So  j  ust  as 
we  do  not  translate  the  word  jinrikisha,  no 
one  English  word  will  do  justice  to  the  idea 
of  a  Japanese  basha.  It  is  not  a  stagecoach, 
nor  an  omnibus,  nor  can  we  quite  call  it,  as 
some  of  my  Japanese  students  persist  in 


doing,  "a  carriage."  It  is  just  a  basha,  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  or  two 
horses.  It  is  the  most  fearsome  thing  the 
missionary  has  to  meet  in  his  itinerating  in 
Japan.  Its  horses  are  badly  broken  and 
vicious,  the  harness  breaks  at  the  most  in- 
opportune times,  the  drivers  are  reckless, 
and  no  one  can  tell  at  what  minute  the  whole 
thing  will  be  overturned  and  pitched  down 
an  embankment. 

But  bad  as  it  is,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
Sendai  without  eight  hours  of  this  method 
of  conveyance. 

The  road  thither  leads  through  a  fertile 
and  prosperous  countiy,  with  miles  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  along  the  rocky  coast.  At  last 
we  come  into  an  extended  plain  well  watered 
and  sheltered  on  almost  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. We  cross  a  swift-flowing  river  on  a 
splendid  iron  bridge,  built  by  a  firm  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  enter  the  town  of  Sendai. 
It  is  composed  of  about  one  thousand  houses 
and  has  a  population  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  people.  It  was  already  an  old 
town  when  America  was  discovered,  for  the 
records  of  the  Shinto  temple  on  the  hill  go 
back  seven  hundred  yeai*s.  At  that  time 
another  temple,  many  years  older,  which 
stood  on  the  same  site,  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

A  great  harvest  festival  is  being  held  at 
this  temple  to-day,  and  the  country'  people 
have  gathered  from  all  sides  to  share  it. 
Dancing,  fencing,  and  feasting  will  be  kept 
up  ail  night.  Three  hundred  stone  steps 
lead  to  the  top  of  the  we  1 1- wooded  hill  on 
whicfh  the  temple  stands.    Great  camphor 
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trees  of  a  thousand  years'  gmwth  miagle 
with  graceful  bamboos,  the  product  of  a 
sibgU*  8euHt)ih  A  lino  thrown  *ir*>und  one  of 
tbe  caruphor  trt^s  showed  ti  triit-mnfei^euce 
of  forty-liii*ee  feet,  and  othei-s  ure  almost  tis 
large.  Soni*-*  of  the  young  bamboo  meaauit* 
ten  inches  iu  dliimeter. 

Tobacco,  riC4^,  and  silk  are  the  most  ap- 
parent of  the  products  of  the  place.  Great 
bides  of  the  first  aiv  tc>  be  seen  on  the  streets 
every  day,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  town  miiy 
be  ht-ard  the  elatti/r  of  the  foot-jxiwer  ma- 
*•! lines  by  which  the  leaf  is  cut  up  for  use. 
Much  of  the  silk  is  iitill  manufactured  in 
th*?  homes  in  old-fashioned  way»  but  there 
ai-e  three  steam  factories  where  the  thread 
is  spun  and  woven.  Rice  Is  marketed  in 
bales  ma<le  of  straw  and  holding  about  a 
bushel  and  a  half.    The  muuy  big  wut^- 


W""^ 


I  HON    IlKirMyK   AT   aK!^l>Ai, 

hotises  along  the  riverside,  whore  riee  is 
kept,  give  that  part  of  the  town  quite  a 
eo  r n  m  ere  i  al  us pc  ct , 

Parallel  with  the  river  runs  the  main  busi- 
ness street  of  the  town,  where  nbops  of  all 
k bids  are  U*  Ik^  foun<K  In  some  of  them  one 
niny  find  a  few  things  ho  does  not  need  from 
a!nn»st  every  part  <if  the  earth.  In  one  of 
these  general  shoiis  I  discovered  a  Ikjx  of 
tyi  cwriter  erasers!  The  t^-pewrittfr  which  I 
carried  v^ith  me  is  pn»bably  the  only  tj^pe- 
writer  the  town  of  Sendai  has  ever  seen*  but 
the  erasers  were  all  right,  and  at  sjx  and  a 
half  eent.H  a  piece  wen\  perhaps,  a  little 
cheaper  than  I  could  have  bought  them  In 
New  York,  where  they  were  rnaoufaetured. 

The  iluy  I  arrived  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Education.  Dr,  Kikuchi    wa^  exfwx-ted 


ou  his  way  Uotnd  from  Kagoahima,  wh^re 

he  had  been  to  attend  the  opening  *»f  t1»** 
second  higher  sehcw)!  or  college  for  Kiu-lun 
The  whole  town  was  exeitcnl  over  the  f^vrrit 
Such  a  sweeping  and  cleaning  hs^  wan  gt  nu^' 
on  I    This  int«?rest   centered    nt   my   hotel, 
where  he  w*is  to  stay  all  Dight.    An  arch  of 
evergreen  was  built  over  the  gate ;  a  Bud- 
dhist priest  was  called  to  arrange  the  ^ 
of  flowers  for  his  room,  and  the  lan*i 
and   waiting   girls   put  on   their  be>t    mui 
waited  the  groat  man's  arrival.     He  wa?^  de- 
layed, and  when  he  came  he  went  at  once  lo 
insp«^ct  the  Middle  School,  and  did  not  come 
to  the  hotel  until  it  was  quite  dark.    I  do 
not  think  he  noticed  the  areh  or  any  of  th< 
special  preparations  made  in  his  honor. 
make  matters  worse,  be  had  a  culd  antl 
not  even  touch  the  elaborate  dinner  whi<»h 
had  been  prepared  for  him.    My  lai»dlady 
has  not  mentioned  the  subject  since  his  de- 
parture.   Her  disappointment  is  too  deep 
for  w^ruxls. 

I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  visiting 
the  school  and  of  examining  the  exhibit 
which  was  prepared  for  him.  There  were 
quoUvtions  from  ilapanese  classics,  proverljs, 
etc.,  written  by  the  smaller  boys,  eaoh  one 
siL'fied  with  the  name  and  t»lass  and  l>earing 
in  addition  an  ink  impress  *d  the  writer's 
hand,  reminding  one  of  Pudd*nhead  W 
.^on's  collection  of  thumb  prints.  The 
were  Chinese  poems  and  maps  by  the  old 
boys  and  water-colqr  paintings  of  Japanai 
dowers. 

The   most   characteristic  thing  which 
saw,  however,  was  the  map  of  the  **  Yiciui 
of  the  Shantung  Peninsula/*    Poking,  Tien 
tsin,  Chefoo,  and  other  ]daces  in  that  part 
of  China  were  marked  on  it,  but  rigbi  aci 
the  center  of  the  map,  in  heavy  iilnck  ca 
tals,  was  written  the  following  in  English 


lid™ 


par^i 


"TO  EEMEMBER  THE  GITTXO  UP  OF 
ONCE  OUliS  SIJANTUNG  PENINSULA.  ' 

The  school  has  about  four  hundred  and 
ninetj'-two  pupils   and  eighteen    teache 
ami  is  one  of  four  schools  of  this  grade  kej 
up  by  the  prefecture  of  Kago^hima. 

When   I  vMfM  Sendai   last   Hay  soi 
twenty-flve  of  the  students  froni  this  seh" 
came  ti>  hear  me  preach,  and  about  a  doze 
of  them  came  to  see  me  and  study  the  Bible 
with  me  ever>^  day  during  my  stay.    M 
of  them  have  been  attending  chureh  wl 
mon*   nr   less   regularity   ever    since,    aDi 
among  the  number  are  some  whf»m  I  e: 
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ftom  flTe  to  twenty  times  what  St  cost;  the 

amount  we  now  pay  for  chapel  and  pai-souage 
rents  could  g<»  to  the  extension  of  uiir  work, 
and  the  influence  of  a  g^xni  looatioii  and  a 
suitable  building'' wmiM  havo  iImlih  ruuoh  for 


peet  to  86e  hopeful  Christians  before  my 
next  visit. 

The  Hethodist  Episcopal  C!hureh  began 
work  in  Sendai  about  seventeen  years  ago. 
8Jn«^e  that  time  we  have  baptized  and  re- 
ceived into  membership  tifty-three  people, 
but  the  ehange^i  of  resicienco  ho  frequent  in  ' 
Jaf^an  have  greatly  reduced  the  menibershif 
of  this  little  jioeiety.     What  is  left,  however,  [ 
IS  pure  gold.    To  atti^nd  one  of  tbeir  prayer 
meetings  and  hear  their  prayers  and  testi- 
monies, and   to  i*ee   tlieir  familiarity   with 
their  Bibles  and  the  apt  s«^leotirins  they  read,  j 
id  to  be  convineed  of  the  genuineness  of 
their  religious  experiences.    The  pastor  (tt 
our  ehureh  b  Rev.  K.  Ijiehi. 

During  all  these  seven te«^n  years  we  have 
been  without  a  permanent  home  in  Sendai, 
ehanging  about  in  different  places  in   the 
town,  growing  worse  and  woi-se.  as  house  i 
rent  has  become  higher  and  the  demand  for  j 
houseJ=^  greater,  until  now  at  last  the  best  we 
can  command  in  the  way  of  a  meeting  phiec  j 
is  a  small  house  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  | 
lot,  with  a  house, directly  behind  it  and  an- 1 
other  in  fnmt  of  it,  completelv  shutting  off! 

all  the  view  of  the  street.  Meanwhile  the  i  «^'  C^iristianity  will  never  take  the  plw*  «• 
B4>man  Catholics,  the  only  other  Christian;*****^  ^^  should  in  these  rapidly  aivakening 
denomination    in    the   place,  have  bought  ^  ^^^"^™"^**^^*^  ^^^'^  ^^  *^"ly^>i^^tian  meet- 
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prop»erty,  and  are  well  located. 

In  the  desire  to  keep  the  estimates  down 
to  tbo  lowest  possible  llgure  the  Japan 
Mission  has  ai-quinnl  veiy  little  pniperty. 


ing  place  i>i  a  wretched  little  house  which  is 
entirely  hidden  from  the  street,  as  it  is  here 
in  8t?n(lai. 
Sendai,  Satsuma,  Noveml>er  1,  lt^)l. 


'  AT  SASS  I9f  MINE  ]?i>.'' 


Had  well  located  property  been  bought  ten 
yeans  ago  in  all  tbe  place*  where  we  are  car- 
ry in  l:  MO  work-  it  wouKl   to-day  be  worth 


Special  Work  of  the  Epworth  League. 

IT  hiiJ*  tiocn  tlecidetl  by  the  Board  of  C^mrrol  of  llin 
Epworth  l>engae  to  mak*?  tht?  yenr  1902  one 
*►!  !*pect»l  effort  in  behalf  of  tbe  ml^^ionary  and 
benevolent  societies  of  the  Church*  l!  t>»  expected 
tliiil  for  twelve  months  the  entire  fortn?  of  I  lie  organ- 
Ization  will  be  centered  upon  tliis  work%  Four 
i>hject9  are  to  be  secured,  if  possible,  in  every 
chapter: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  Mifislonar)*  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  the  n-qiiipement  of  the  rerla^d 
Epworth  Leapne  Constltatioti. 

2.  The  purchase  of  one  or  both  of  tbe  Mif^lonary 
Camimlgn  Libraries. 

:i  The  orpinizatlon  of  a  Mission  8tuf1y  CX^^, 
4.  Tiie  starting  of  a  Chriathin  Stewardship  Enroll- 
r nil  for  the  encourairemeni  of  scriptural  habits  of 

Pttstofs  or  Ep worth  League  uflQcers  who  may  not 
liave  been  able  as  yet  to  organize  this  work  lu  their 
chapterf  should  write  for  further  information  as  to 
plans  and  methods  to  the  General  Mi:<slooary  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Epworih  Lea«^ie,  57  Waahlngton  Siw^et, 
Chicago,  IlL 
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A  LETTER  FOR  A  MISSIONARY  PRAYER  MEETING* 


DR.  W.  F.  OLDHAM,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  has  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Broad  Street  Church,  Columbus,  O., 
for  their  missionary  prayer  meeting.  This 
is  the  church  of  which,  until  recently.  Dr. 
Oldham  was  the  pastor.  Three  years  ago 
they  were  giving  $1,400  for  missions.  Last 
year  they  gave  S2,200,  which  is  over  $2  per 
member.  Rev.  B.  F.  McElroy  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Arbuckle,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Missionary  Committee,  is 
the  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  We 
<?all  the  special  attention  of  all  pastors  to 
this  letter,  which  they  can  read  with  great 
profit  at  their  next  missionary  prayer  meet- 
ing. It  might  be  well  to  state  in  connection 
with  the  prayer  meeting  what  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  own  church  have  been  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  respectively,  and  in- 
sert in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter 
the  sum  which  they  think  ought  to  be 
raised  by  their  own  church,  and  make  use 
of  the  letter  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
missionary  giving.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

The  Jii'tfuJ  Sfi'rtf   ijitirch^    CvlnmbnH^    O.,  Mlsaionanj 
Prnytr  Jlrtthtt/ — 

Deak  Fuienj>>>:  It  is  with  very  gre^t  pleasure  I 
write  you  at  the  request  of  Pastor  McElroy  concern- 
ing the  present  missionary  situation.  And  this  I 
will  do  in  reply  to  three  questions. 

1.  What  are  the  present  opportunities? 

(1)  In  the  home  fields.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
deepening  jxTsuasion  that  times  of  refreshing  are 
at  hand.  The  sudden  rush  of  great  prosperity 
which  threatened  to  engulf  our  spiritual  life  has 
now  become  umud  with  us ;  there  is  even  a  feeling 
that  it  cannot  long  abide,  and  the  intoxication  of  it 
is  largely  over.  The  cravings  of  the  "soul  may  for 
a  while  be  smothered  with  "things,"  but  not  for 
long,  and  in  all  our  churches  the  real  heart  hunger 
of  our  people  is  finding  voice  In  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. The  time  of  handsome  church  buildings  and 
the  payment  of  burdensome  debts,  too,  is  largely 
past,  and  we  find  the  most  elaborate  plant  unable 
to  minister  to  our  deeper  needs  without  the  breath 
of  the  Divine,  for  which  we  long,  to  make  our  in- 
creased earthlies  glow  with  the  presence  of  God. 
And,  finally,  the  sudden  shock  of  the  nation  in  the 
murder  of  good  President  McKinley,  and  the  solemn 
and  affecting  scenes  that  were  witnessed  in  his  illness 
and  death  have  sobered  the  whole  nation,  and  we 
are  seeing  as  never  before  that  the  most  successful 
earthly  careers,  unless  linked  with  God,  are  as  a 
dream  that  vanishes.  Never  has  the  trausitoriness 
of  earth  and  the  steadfastness  and  eternal  verity  of 
religion  so  taken  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  It 
is  surely  a  time  for  the  Church  to  go  forward. 


In  the  southwest  frontier  large  oil  finds  in  Texas 
and  land  grants  in  Oklahoma  have  brought  great 
bodies  of  people  into  new  territory  and  in  the  North- 
I  west,  particularly  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  a 
!  great  immigration  from  South  Africa  and  Northern 
I  Europe  (of  Fins  alone  there  are  over  100,000)  brings 
j  sturdy  peoples  to  be  evangelized.  They  are  Prot- 
I  estant ;  they  should  be  Christian,  and  many  will  be 
I  Methodist  if  we  seek  them. 

In  the  cities  the  belief  deepens  that  either  we 
I  shall  win  them  for  Christ,  or  their  corruption  will 
involve  the  very  life  of  the  republic.    We  tnust  win  ; 
1  please  God,  we  wUl. 
'     (2 1  In  foreign  lands. 

I     Doors  of  opportunity  open  everywhere.    In  the 

■  lifetime  of  a  single  missionary  career,  that  of  James 

M.  Thoburn,  doors  of  access  have  been  opened  to 

over  five  hundred  millions  of  people.    Look  at  the 

I  great  nations  of  heathendom.    See  how  they  have 

.  been  forced  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the  centuries, 

I  and  are  now  uneasily  scanning  the  spiritual  horizon 

to  see  what  light  this  is  that  invades  the  darkness  of 

( the  centuries. 

I  JnjMUi  is  in  a  veritable  revival  blaze.  Thousands 
I  of  weeping  penitents  have  in  the  past  six  months 
'  found  a  forgiving  Saviour,  and*the  native  preachers 
I  and  converts  are  preaching  Christ  with  a  power  and 
unction  that  promises  the  largest  things  for  the 
immediate  future. 

China  awakened  from  the  lethargj*  of  forty  centu- 
ries, uneasily  suspects  that  the  traditions  of  Con- 
fucius are  not  sufficient  to  fit  her  for  worthy  place 
in  the  world  of  our  day.  Vast  educational  changes 
are  now  being  projected,  and  China  moves  toward 
the  "  Li^ht  of  the  World  "  to-day  more  quickly  than 
she  moved  toward  "The  Light  of  Asia"  eighteen 
centuries  ago. 

Korm^  the  Hermit  Nation  twenty  years  ago,  already 
has  over  five  thousand  Church  members  in  evan- 
gelical Churches,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  after 
the  Gospel  is  as  widespread  as  the  nation. 

/wrfit/— amid  plague  and  famine  and  poverty  and 
distress— still  reports  100,000  inquirers  crying  to  the 
Methodist  Church  alone,  *'  Teach  us,  O  followers  of 
Jesus  ;  for  we  would  follow  him  too." 

yl/rim.— Ethiopia  stretches  out  her  hands  unto 
God.  Particularly  in  Liberia  is  a  great  forward 
movement  being  widely  pressed. 

In  Enrojifi.—'We  are  helping  Italy  to  a  rebirth  so 
that  once  more  a  free  people  lives  beyond  the  Alps. 
In  Germany  the  State  Church  is  being  quickened  by 
an  evangelical  movement  in  the  "  Inner  Church," 
the  direct  fruit  of  Methodist  import,  while  we  con- 
tinue to  draw  hundreds  into  our  own  Church.  In 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  in  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  even  in  poor  disturbed  Bulgaria  our  preach- 
ing and  teaching  is  not  without  the  *•  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit."  Our  European  churches  are  not  only 
soul  winning,  but  are  as  leaven  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  State  Churches,  which  they  help  to  save  from 
deadly  formalism. 
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Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  even  Bolivia,  the  greater  portion  of  the  neg- 
lected continent,  South  America,  responds  to  our 
touch. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, our  latest  born  missionary  twins— born  in 
cradles  of  superstition  to  be  rescued  by  traiolng  in 
the  Gospel  of  liberty  under  the  8tars  and  the 
Stripes.  No  missions  in  all  the  world  ever  com- 
manded such  immediate  success  as  these,  led  as  they 
are  by  the  intrepid  and  gallant  Drees  of  Ohio,  and 
Stuntz  and  McLaughlin  of  Iowa. 

2.  How  is  the  Clmrch  sustaining  this  great  world 
movement  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Brethren,  with  great  sadness  I  write,  not  as  it 
should  be  sustained.  O  what  a  clarion  call  to  en- 
larged effort  the  mere  statement  of  what  is  being 
attempted  should  be.  It  is  my  confident  hope,  how- 
ever, that  1901-1902  will  mark  a  great  and.  notable 
advance.  In  vain  will  we  cry  for  revival  power  in 
the  home  Church  if  we  fail  more  largely  to  respond 
to  God^s  providential  openings  for  helping  a  lost 
world  to  find  the  Saviour  of  men. 

3.  What  should  Broad  Street  do?    Joyfully  I  bear 
witness  that  Broad  Street  leads  all  Ohio  in  mlssion- 
ar>'  gift  and  helpfulness.     It  is  the  real  secret  of 
your  greatness.      And   yet  the  limit  is   far   from  . 
reached,    if  all  her  sons  and  daughters  did  as  some  ' 


do  she  would  give  to  the  various  missionary  enter- 
prises of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad  as  much 
as  she  spends  upon  her  own  stately  and  beautiful 
self.  That  is  the  true  standard  to  which  she  should 
seek  to  come. 

To  this  end  I  earnestly  join  your  pastor  in  calling 
you  to 

(1)  Pray  daily  for  Christ's  kingdom  in  all  the 
earth. 

(2)  To  read  the  missionary  literature  the  Church 
provides — Worhl-Wuk  JfissionSy  Gospel  in  All  Lantls^ 

Womaft^s  Mimoiuiry  Friend^  Woman^s  Home  Jlisaions^ 
DtacoiwM  Advocate^  etc. 

(3)  Quietly  resolve  that  you  will  this  year,  through 
the  Church  and  Sunday  school,  make  a  total  gift  to 
the  Missionary  Society  of  $2,500/while  you  maintain 
the  women's  societies  in  their  strength.  Men  and 
women,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  little  children, 
in  the  name  of  ungospeled  peoples  whg  throng  a 
d)ing  world,  and  in  the  name  of  that  *'  Strong  Son 
of  God,  Immortal  Love,"  who  died  for  them,  I  be- 
seech you  to  pray  and  study  and  give  beyond  any 
record  of  the  past,  and  so  be  increasingly  worthy  of 
your  own  splendid  history. 

In  bonds  of  love  and  service, 

Your  yoke-fellow  in  the  Gospel, 

W.  F.  Oldham. 


PEEPS  INTO  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  A  BUSY  MISSIONARY  IN  INDIA 

BY  REV.   T.   J.   800TT,   D.D. 

A  Blazing  Day. —Fighting  the  Heat.— A  Moslem  Inquirer.— Fisher  of  Men.-Confer- 

ENCE  Examinations  in  India.— A  Promising  Field.— Thieves,  O  !— Not  Peace 

on  Earth,  but  a  Sword.— Skirmishing. 

WHAT  a  hot  day  we  are  closing  out,  and  110'  to  120^  in  the  shade,  and  in  rare  places 
the  workshop  has  been  an  oven!  It,  125';  in  the  sun  160'  and  170'  and  rising, 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mental  pottery  we ,  These  are  not  spurts.  Indoors,  by  barri- 
have  turned  out  is  well  baked.  The  blazing,  cading  against  the  heat  and  fighting  it  with 
angry  sun,  seen  through  the  now  unbarri- ;  thermantidote  batteries,  we  can  keep  within 
caded  door,  having  done  his  caloric  )>est  the  nineties.  I  may  say  to  the  uninitiated 
through  the  weary  hours,  rapidly  drops  out  that  that  word  means  heat-antidote. 
of  the  sultry  sky.  The  welcome  shade  of ,  In  such  days,  from  early  morning  the 
tree  and  building  is  lengthening  over  the  house  is  shut  up  hard  against  the  ingress  of 
western  vista,  where  the  heated  air  vi- '  heat,  and  certain  devices  are  arranged  for 
brates  in    one's   sight.    Prosy   notes,  eh  ?   letting  hot  air  pour  in  from  the   outside 


How  to  get  up  much  animation  in  this  situa- 
tion is  a  problem. 

Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  sensation  (of  heat), 
and  the  reader  must  try  and  enjoy  the  storj' 
of  how  a  missionary  forges  away  in  all  sea- 
sons.   There  is  much  to  write  about,  if  you 


through  a  door  into  which  is  fastened  a 
framework  covered  with  fragrant  grass 
kept  constantly  wet.  This  admits  a  de- 
lightfully scented  cool  air,  arising  from  the 
evaporation,  and  makes  the  house  bearable. 
But  some  cannot  stand  this  humid  breeze,  as 


really  want  to  know.  Now,  as  to  this  heat, '  it  produces  colds  and  rheumatism, 
what  is  it  more  than  you  have  ?  To  begin  .  Then  we  have  a  pnnkha,  a  big,  long,  hori- 
with,  yours  is  a  mere  spurt  of  a  few  days,  zontal  fan,  suspended  from  the  roof,  swing- 
while  we  have  a  steady  set-to  of  months, 
lasting  from  May  to  October. 


ing  night  and  day.    It  is  a  foe  to  the  work- 
shop, for  it  keeps  one's  papers  flying  and 
Out  of  doors  the  thermometer  will  register  hopping  and  tumbling  about      You  never 
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know  where  any  unwary  thing,  not  anchored 
with  block  or  stone,  may  turn  up.  As  you 
read  the  pages  must  be  thumbed  down  or 
they  flutter  about,  and  you  are  put  out  find- 
ing the  place. 

Well,  by  keeping  inside  at  this  season, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  patience  and  an  effort 
to  "keep  cool,"  much  work  can  be  done, 
especially  as  the  day  is  far  more  free  from 
the  intrusion  of  visitors  and -tramps  and 
impostors  of  all  sorts. 

But  to  go  back  and  begin  this  day  at  the 
other  end,  I  was  in  the  workshop  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  while  tying  my  shoes  for 
a  hasty  sortie  before  being  shut  in  for  the 
day,  in  stepped  a  Moslem,  bronzed,  thin, 
pinched  with  famine  want,  who  advanced 
and  seized  my  hand  with  a  hearty  iron  grip. 
I  recognized  in  him  an  inquirer  who  comes 
to  me  from  the  country  at  long  intervals. 
He  came  in  the  early  morning,  before  the 
heat  barricade  began,  and  in  advance  of 
other  visitors. 

The  subject  of  inquirers  requires  as  much 
wisdom  and  tact  and  careful  dealing  as  any- 
one that  comes  into  the  missionary  work- 
shop. It  is  easy  to  make  or  mar  a  case. 
We  learn  much  from  the  divine  Master  in 
his  dealing  with  Nicodemus  and  the  young 
man  who  "  came  running."  Profound  ques- 
tions of  spiritual  life  come  up,  and  the  secret 
springs  of  the  soul's  motives  and  desires 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  quiet  cover  of 
night  they  come,  and  in  the  early  morning, 
before  you  are  yoked  into  the  business  of 
the  day,  to  catch  you  before  others  are  on 
the  scene. 

There  must  be  earnest,  close  dealing. 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee."  There 
must  be  great  patience  and  an  abiding  love 
of  souls.  "  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  hi  ra. " 
Many  inquirers  are  unworthy,  interested 
creatures,  who  only  see  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  and  manage  to  run  away  with  a  lot 
of  one's  precious  time.  It  is  well  if  one  is 
not  betrayed  into  baptizing  the  same  case  a 
second  or  third  time.  Then  there  are  gen- 
uine seekers,  well  worth  the  angling,  and 
the  wise  fisher  of  men  draws  them  into  the 
kingdom  and  rejoices. 

The  firm  grasp  and  warm  pressure  of  this 
man's  hand  was  from  the  heart.  Years  ago 
he  was  a  pupil  in  our  city  school  here,  at- 
tended the  Sunday  school,  and  seemed  to 
love  the  Bible.  He  has  never  forgotten  that 
instruction,  but  the  pressure  of  his  friends 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  never  came 


out  openly.  He  removed  to  a  distant  village, 
and  when  he  turns  up  at  long  intervals  his 
loving  smile  and  hearty  handgrasps  testify 
to  his  avowal  that  in  heart  he  is  with  us. 
Who  can  pronounce  on  such  cases— on  Nico- 
demus, on  the  young  man  when  he  went 
away  very  sorrowful,  on  those  who  ea^t  out 
devils  and  yet  followed  not  Christ  ?  The 
reckoning  of  eternity  only  will  reveal  what 
we  have  done.  I  gave  this  man  some  tracts 
and  urged  him  to  follow  Christ. 

After  the  usual  seminarj*  class  work  des- 
ultory jobs  were  taken  up.  A  circular  on 
Conference  examinations  was  sent  off.  As 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examination,  I 
find  that  much  watching  is  required  to  keep 
all  to  time  and  make  something  of  the  mid- 
year examination,  and  bring  all  out  well  at 
Conference  time.  Indians  are  fertile  in 
shifts  and  excuses  and  subterfuges.  This 
Conference  study  is  much  more  important 
in  India  than  it  is  in  the  home  land. 

Mail  in  !  Here  is  a  letter  from  Rev.  G.  H. 
Gilder,  away  in  Central  India.  He  speaks 
encouragingly  of  one  of  our  students  who 
has  gone  to  help  him  in  his  new  field.  How 
it  cheers  one's  heart  to  learn  that  one  you 
have  trained  is  doing  well.  That  is  the  kind 
of  product  you  wish  your  workshop  to  turn 
out.  Mr.  Gilder  is  opening  up  a  most  prom- 
ising field.  A  number  have  been  baptized, 
and  there  are  scores  of  inquirers.  The  first 
lot  of  converts  received  patriarchal  names 
from  the  Bible,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  when  they  came  to  an  old  man,  the 
most  patriarchal  of  the  lot,  a  name  was  re- 
quired for  him.  "  Call  him  Adam,"  said  the 
others,  and  the  name  was  given. 

A  messenger  came  saying  that  Daud^s 
(David's)  house  had  been  broken  into  in  the 
night  and  clothing  and  ware  stolen,  to  his 
great  discomfort  and  loss.  Daud  is  an  old 
Christian  who,  after  long  service  in  mission 
secular  work,  was  disabled  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  duty. 
A  small  pension  was  given  to  him,  and  I 
aided  him  to  get  a  home  in  the  city :  but  he 
lives  like  a  sheep  among  wolves.  Thieves 
to  the  right  of  him,  thieves  to  the  left  of 
him,  prowl  and  plunder.  I  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy,  encouraging  him  to  try 
and  shine  in  the  darkness. 

Chhitar  Mai,  one  of  our  students,  came  in 
to  report  that  he  had  recovered  his  boy.  He 
is  a  middle  class  student  who  supports  him- 
self in  part  by  making  shoos.  He  proposes, 
like  Paul,  to  work  out  his  own  support  in 
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the  ministry  when  he  leaves  the  seminary. 
When  he  and  his  family  became  Christians 
this  boy,  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  decoyed  away  by  his  non-Christian  rela- 
tives, and  embittered  against  his  family. 
The  father  Anally  carried  the  matter  into 
the  court  and  recovered  the  boy. 

This  illustrates  the  conflict  that  goes  on 
in  this  mission  work  in  the  rending  asunder 
of  families.  A  man's  foes  are  they  of  his 
own  household.  When  a  matter  like  this  is 
carried  into  court  the  law  delivers  a  minor 
over  to  the  parent  or  legal  guardian.  Chhitar 
Mai  is  very  happy  at  having  received  his 
boy.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  or  he  will 
be  kidnapped  and  spirited  away  again. 

A  letter  just  in  from  Umuddin,  a  graduate 
of  '99,  tells  of  sharp  hostility  and  opposition 
from  the  Aryans.  Ilmuddln  is  a  convert 
from  Mohammedanism  who  stands  six  feet 
two  in  his  bare  feet  He  seems  very  trusty, 
and  has  been  appointed  far  away  in  a  diffi- 
cult field.  But  who  are  the  Aryand?  A 
"  peep  "  into  tMs  again. 


The  Oonversioii  of  a  Hindu  Lady. 

SHE  lived  with  her  husband  in  Calcutta,  and  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  a  devoted 
agent  of  the  Indian  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
-Society  began  to  visit  her.  When  she  had  learned 
to  read  her  teacher  supplied  her  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bengali  Bible.  She  read  the  book  with  curiosity 
and  pleasure.  Her  husband  also  showed  an  interest 
in  listening  to  some  of  the  touching  stories  of  that 
holy  book. 

For  some  time  no  higher  feeling  than  amusement 
■actuated  either,  but  erelong  the  wife  began  to  have 
deeper  thoughts  and  impressions.  The  character  of 
Jesus,  and  the  strange  story  of  his  love  took  hold  of 
her  affections.  She  believed  with  the  heart,  and  then 
made  confession  with  her  mouth. 

She  told  her  husband  of  her  convictions.  The 
man  was  taken  aback  at  the  revelation.  It  was  one 
thing  to  read  the  Bible  as  a  storybook ;  quite  an- 
•other  thing  to  hdieve  it.  He  never  meant  to  believe 
it  himself,  and  he  was  resolved  his  wife  should  not 
•do  so  either.  From  that  day  his  tone  changed 
toward  her;  harshness  and  severity— yea,  cruel 
stripes— took  the  place  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

It  was  perilous  to  read  the  book  in  the  daytime, 
«o  the  poor  woman  economized  the  midnight  hours, 
«nd  while  her  husband  slept  she  would  quietly  light 
her  lamp  and  por^  over  the  hidden  treasure.  So 
three  years  passed  over,  but  all  this  time  she  felt  an 
earnest  desire  for  baptism.  Her  Christian  friend 
and  teacher  judiciously  refrained  from  advising  any 
precipitate  action  in  the  matter.  It  was  felt  to  be 
best  to  let  the  woman's  own  conscience  decide  her 
conduct  in  this  respect. 


The  hour  of  decision  came.  She  had  long  counted 
the  cost ;  she  had  repeatedly  prayed  for  gtiidance. 
At  length,  one  morning,  she  left  her  house,  came  to 
us,  and  begged  tis  to  administer  to  her  the  holy  rite. 
She  had  scarcely  reached  our  abode  when  her  hus- 
band, with  a  party  of  his  friends,  came  to  demand 
her  surrender. 

The  woman  came  forward,  and  in  a  meek  and  lov- 
ing spirit  assured  her  lord  that  the  step  she  had 
taken  was  her  own  act  entirely.  **I  have  not  left 
you,"  said  she,  *'and  I  will  not  leave  you ;  my  love 
to  you  is  unchanged,  and  I  will  love  and  serve  you 
till  death ;  only  let  me  be  baptized,  and  I  will  return 
to  you  immediately." 

In  vain  she  pleaded.  Curses  were  poured  out 
upon  her.  Then  followed  an  attempt  to  seize  her 
by  violence  and  drag  her  away.  At  this  point  only 
did  we  interfere.  We  observed  that  she  was  free 
to  go  as  she  came,  but  must  not  be  coerced. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Then  and  there  she  was 
renounced,  and  that  forever.  She  has  never  since 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  house,  and  another  now 
fills  the  place  she  once  occupied.  There  is,  however, 
a  bright  streak  in  this  dark  picture.  For  six  years 
has  this  interesting  convert  walked  worthy  of  her 
profession,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  has 
she  been  employed  as  a  teacher  of  her  benighted 
sisters  in  Calcutta.  She  is  still  laboring  in  that 
capacity. — Bev.  Jarne*  Vattgftan. 


Oampbell  Morgan  on ''  The  Waste.'' 

IT  is  to  be  remembered  that  nations  do  not  tabu- 
late the  loss  of  life  when  they  enter  upon  a  war 
of  conquest,  and  until  the  first  note  of  complaint 
has  been  heard  from  the  men  and  women  in  the  mis- 
sion field  we  must  be  dumb  and  silent.  Nothing  is 
wasted  that  is  poured  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Think 
deeply  and  you  will  find  the  cross  of  Christ  every- 
where. The  old  commonplace,  "The  blood  of  the 
martjTS  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  is  true,  and  we 
may  expect  that  China  is  about  to  have  a  new  Pen- 
tecost, the  harvest  of  a  glorious  result  from  the 
great  trials  through  which  missionary  effort  has 
passed  in  that  country.  But  you  cannot  convince 
the  cold  business  man  outside  of  this  cominsr.  It  is 
ours  to  hope  right  on.  We  see  Jesus,  and  there 
we  must  be  content.  His  work  is  unfinished.  The 
fog  is  on  the  world,  but  by  the  waste  of  the  moment 
he  wins  the  ages.  Missionary  effort  is  the  necessity 
of  Christian  life,  and  we  cannot  escape  from  It.  The 
first  conscious  thrill  of  the  life  of  God  within  the 
human  soul  is  a  missionary  passion.  The  one 
function  of  the  Church  is  missionary. 


An  Indian  on  Indiana 

The  Jfisnofi  Fidd  reports  the  testimony  of  an 
Apache  Indian  at  a  Christian  Endeavor  meetinir 
held  in  connection  with  one  of  the  mission  churches 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  "We  In- 
dians," said  he,  "look  like  man,  shape  like  man, 
but  we  not  know  enough.  We  not  know  God.  We 
like  snow  man  children  make,  all  the  time  standing 
still  in  one  place,  so  cold,  so  cold :  no  go  about, 
no  work ;  go  away  little  by  little,  then  all  gone." 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT— OUR  MISSIONS  IN  EUROPE* 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Europe* 

Next  month— China. 
BY   BISHOP  J.   H.    VINCENT,   D.D. 


BISHOP  VINCENT. 


T'INGE  a  map  of  Europe  with  a  fan-like 
*      band  of  color  from  the  mo.st  northerly 
tip  of  Norway,  southward,  with  a  curve  to 
take  in  St.  Peters- 
burg,    until     you 
reach  Vienna.    Let 
the  western  line  of 
your  "  fan  "  extend 
from  the  same  start- 
,  ing   point   on    the 
north    of    Norway 
toward   the  south- 
west     until      you 
reach   the  western 
boundary   line     of 
Ittily.    Then  touch 
Bulgaria,  Italy,  and 
Sicily  with  the  same  color,  and  you    see 
at  a  glance  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  occupied  by  our  six  Annual  Con- 
ferences, two  Mission  Conferences,  and  one 
Mission. 

These  we  may  arrange  in  three  classes  or 
groups : 

I.  The  Northern. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  Mission  Con- 
ference, and  Finland  Mission. 

II.  The  Centrvl. 

North  Grermany,  South  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

III.  The  Southern. 

Italy,  and  Bulgaria  Mission. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  Church  in  America  we  should 
be  in  Europe?  Why  not  retire  from  that 
field  ?  I 

We  as  Methodists  hold  in  our  hearts  the  j 
truth  and  the  spirit  set  forth  in  our  Lord's 
commission  (Mark  16.  15),  and  we  mnM  "go 
into  all  the  world."    We    cannot  help  it. 
The  inner  force  compels  it. 

We  were  called  into  existence  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  world  and  of  the  Churches 
for  more  Christian  vitjility  and  earnestness. 
Europe  needs  us.  The  Churches  need  us. 
The  neglected  masses  need  us.  In  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
there  is  church  accommodation  for  only! 
twenty  thousand  people.  I 


I     We  as  a  Church  are  free  from  alliances, 
I  entanglements,  ritualistic  bondage,  and  an- 
I  tecedents,  which    weaken    and    embarrass 
I  "  State  "  and  "  historic  "  Churches.    We  try 
I  to  represent  the  pure,  simple,  free,  primi- 
tive, unadulterated    Christian    faith.      Dr. 
Chalmers  of  Scotland  said,  "  Methodism  is 
;  Christianity  in  earnest."    It  is  the  breaking 
'  out  of  the  old  stream  from  the  earliest  Chris- 
I  tian  sources.    This  is  the  *'  water  of  life  '* 
needed  in  Europe. 

The  steadily  inci'easing  respect  of  the 
people,  and  of  devout  ministers  in  the  *'  old 
Churches  "  for  our  theories  and  methods, 
not  only  gives  us  increasing  opportunity, 
but  imposes  additional  responsibility. 

The  imitation  and  appropriation  by  these 
other  Churches  of  our  methods — class  meet- 
ings, the  probationary  relation,  revivals, 
Sunday  schools,  and  other  forms  of  aggres- 
sive effort,  render  our  presence  the  more 
necessary. 

In  one  of  our  most  important  fields  the 
following  statements  was  made  to  me :  **  In 
all  reforms  here  the  Methodists  have  been 
pioneers.  The  Bible  Society  here  was 
started  by  a  Methodist ;  and  the  temperance 
movement;  and  the  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety. The  Missionary'  Society  in  the  State 
Church  was  started  by  a  Methodist.  The 
first  city  missionary  in  this  country  was 
appointed  by  the  Methodists.  The  State 
Church  minister  who  began  a  spiritual  work 
in  the  SUite  Church  was  converted  through 
the  Methodists." 

These  other  and  "  older  "  Churches  need 
us  as  the  representatives  of  the  oklt'st  type  of 
Gospel  teaching  and  experience.  We  muM 
remain. 

We  do  not  antagonize  the  State  Churches. 
We  are  stirring  them  up  to  do  better  work. 
And  we  are  succeeding  in  this.  Therefore 
our  statistical  tables  do  not  measure  our 
success.  The  success  of  the  sun  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  diameter  or  circumfer- 
ence of  the  orb  itself. 

Our  presence  as  a  "denomination  "  puts 
needed  emphasis  on  the  denominational 
form  of  the  Christian  Church  as  vastly  su- 
]>erior  in  fiexibility  and  effectivencj^s  to  the 
cumbersome  and   restrictive  svstem  of  or- 
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ganic  external  unity,  and  as  promotive  of 
the  only  true  unity— a  unity  which  is  spirit- 
ual, practical,  and  enduring,  and  which  ex- 
alts freedom  and  variety  in  a  divine  unity. 

Our  work  in  Europe  is  in  other  respects 
successful.  We  suffer  no  retrogression. 
Our  preachers  are  improving.  They  gain 
steadily  in  learning  and  skill  and  do  not  lose 
in  grace  and  zeal.  Our  "  press  "  advances. 
Our  schools  grow.  We  are  slowly  overcom- 
ing prejudice  and  opposition.  Our  work  is 
in  many  respects  of  the  best,  old-fashioned 
type. 

Here  we  have  **  circuit  work."  Our 
preachers  are  "traveling  preachers."  All 
of  our  pastors  have  two  or  more  preaching  , 


ceived  from  the  Missionary'  Society  21,550 
marks.  The  people  themselves  raised  for 
missionary  and  other  benevolent  societies, 
for  self-support,  church  building,  and  other 
local  purposes  48,516  marks,  at  the  rate  of 
22  marks,  48  pfennigs  each  member ''=So.59. 
Our  people  are  giving— up  to  their  ability. 

We  are  here — planted,  rooted:  settled.  We 
have  land,  church  buildings,  educational 
institutions,  publishing  houses.  We  have 
old  Methodist  families  with  Methodist 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  and 
sacred  traditions  hallowing  old  Methodist 
homesteads.  Many  of  our  churches  are 
entirely  self-supporting,  and*  more  will 
gradually  become  so. 


MAP  OP 
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places ;  the  most  of  them  four  or  five.  Some 
of  our  men  preach  almost  every  day  in  the 
year.  They  are  self-sacrificing  and  earnest 
men.  Few  of  them  receive  as  much  as  $600 
a  year,  including  house  rent.  Noble  work 
are  they  doing.  And  we  shall  stand  )>y 
them. 

The  people  of  our  European  Missions  are 
poor,  but  as  a  rule  they  pay  liberally  toward 
the  support  of  the  Church.  I  will  illustrate 
by  a  district  or  two.  Take  one  district  in 
Germany:  "Each  member  from  this  dis- 
trict paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  (on  the 
average)  the  past  year  23  marks,  43  pfen- 
nigs." That  would  be  alx)ut  $5.80.  From 
a  district  in  another  Conference  the  presid- 
ing elder  writes :  **  Last  year  the  district  re- 


'  On  October  14, 1900,  in  all  our  congrega- 
tions in  Euroj)e  a  count  was  made  of  the 
number  of  persons  present  that  day,  includ- 
ing Sunday  school  and  Epworth  League 
meetings,  avoiding  -as  far  as  possible  the 
recounting  of  any  individual.     The  result 

I  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand  persons.     In   some   parts  of  Europe 

I  stormy  weather  reduced  the  attendance  for 
that  day. 

But  when  we  have  counted  the  persons 
present,  and  then  added  the  members  of 
homes  friendly  to  us  and  influenced  directly 
by  us,  we  only  begin  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  our  power  and  service.  To  do  that  more 
perfectly,  we  must  look  into  the  congrega- 

j  tions  and  homes  and  pulpits  of  the  State 
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Churches  and  of  the  other  "  Free  '*  Churches, 
and  into  the  religious  press  of  all  these 
countries,  adequately  to  appreciate  the  work 
our  Church  has  been  permitted  by  the  good 
providence  and  grace  of  our  Grod  to  do  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Our  mission  to  Europe  is  still  incomplete. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  it—"  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight."  Our  congregations  are  large, 
our  Sunday  schools  crowded.  We  could 
open  new  preaching  places  next  week  in 
scores  of  places,  if  only  we  had  the  money. 

It  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  American 
Methodists  were  not  responsible  for  coming 
to  Europe.  The  initiative  was  taken  by  Nor- 
wegians, Germans,  and  others  who  found 
peace  through  Christ  in  the  old  Bethel  ship 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere;  and  they 
pleaded  with  our  fathers  to  come  and  tell 
the  wonderful  story  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
And  our  fathers  came.  And  wo  still  have 
more  of  it  to  tell. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  in 
our  Methodist  societies  in  Europe  we  pre- 
pare emigrant  a  from  Europe  who  are  to 
become  valuable  immigrants  in  America. 
Our  Methodists  from  Europe  make  good 
American  citizens  in  America. 

The  increasing  confidence  of  Europe  in 
distinctive  American  ideas  and  civilization 
gives  us  as  Methodists  special  opportunity. 
And  we  must  continue  to  use  it. 

The  marvelous  "  translation  **  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  the  fact  of  his  glorious 
"confession,'*  and  the  emphasis  he  placed 
on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  expe- 
rience of  Methodism,  attract  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people  to  us.  It  is  an  em- 
phasis we  need  to  enforce  by  a  renewal  of 
our  personal  covenant  with  Ood  and  the 
increase  of  zeal  and  power  in  his  service. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Leonard  to  the  European 
Conference  was  timely  and  profitable.  He 
came  as  Missionary  Secretary,  but  he  served 
as  preacher,  exhorter,  counselor,  and  theo- 
logical lecturer.  He  kept  his  eyes  open,  and 
asked  questions,  as  though  he  were  a  pro- 
fessional correspondent  for  a  gi'eat  **  daily.'* 
He  talked  like  an  evangelist  and  a  reformer. 
We  did  not  know  that  our  corresponding  sec- 
retary was  so  many-sided.  His  lectures  be- 
fore the  Conferences  on  "  The  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit*'  were  full  of  scriptural  light 
and  Pentecostal  power.  Those  who  listened 
will  never  forget. 

We  could  not  keep  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary on  this  side  of  the  sea.     We  therefore 


I  surprised  him,  and  by  episcopal  suggestion 
■  and  authority  captured  his  son,  who  is  now 
I  our  pastor  in  Rome. 

Our  Work  in-  Europe. 

1.  Preaching  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic worship. 

2.  Sunday  school  and  Epworth  League. 

3.  Pastoral  supervision,  including  class  meetings 
and  prayer  meetings. 

4.  Circulation  of  literature:  Periodicals,  books, 
and  tracts  (inclading  '*The  Forest  Leaf  Mission  '* ). 

5.  Church  benevolences— represented  and  sus- 
tained. 

6.  Deaconess'  work,  inclndiog  all  ministries  of 
mercy  and  help. 

7.  Special  evangelistic  services. 

8.  Educational :  Through  theological  seminaries, 
schools  for  girls,  schools  for  boys,  creche  work,  etc, 

9.  N.  E.  R.  C— The  New  European  Reading  Circle. 
A  reading  course  chiefly  religious  (two  thousand 
members  the  first  year). 

10.  Study  hours  for  local  preachers,  exborters, 
and  class  leaders. 

11.  Autumnal  Conversations :  One  month  devoted 
in  all  the  Conferences  to  the  discussion,  by  all 
of  our  members,  old  and  young,  in  casual  conversa- 
tions, and  at  regular  and  special  meetings,  of  cer- 
tain important  topics.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  thousands 
of  our  people  took  part  in  such  formal  and  informal 
conversations.  Topics  for  1900 :  "  Class  Meetings,** 
"  Local  Preachers,"  *'  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund," 
"The  Greatest  Need  of  Methodism."  Topics  for 
1901:  "The  Teaching  of  Little  ChUdren,"  "The 
Oversight  and  Training  of  Young  People." 

12.  Bible-study  Sunday:  One  Sunday  in  the  au- 
tumn set  apart  to  the  preaching  in  all  of  our 
churches  on  the  importance  of  Bible  study. 

13.  Sunday  vesper  ser\ices  in  English.  Occasional 
in  various  cities  of  Europe.  Frequent  in  Zbrich. 
Regular  in  Rome. 

14.  The  Forest  Leaf  Mission :  An  improved  tract 
work. 

Our  Publications  in  Europe. 


We  have  Book  Concerns  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy. 

Our  periodicals  are  as  follows : 
Norway  :  Christolfer  Larsen,  Director. 
Kristileg  Tidende,        Christian  Torjussen,  Editor. 
Bomevenen,  C.  Larsen,       " 

Sweden :  J.  M.  Erikson,  Director. 

Svcuska  Sandcbudet,  J.  M.  Erikson,  Ed. 

Denmark :  Kristeleg  Talsmund»  C.  J.  M.  Thaarup,  " 

Sondagskolen,  S.  N.  Gaarde,  " 

Vaarbud,  N.  P.  Nielsen,  " 

Sandebudet,  Christian  Nielsen,  " 

Fyrtaarnet,  Anton  Bast,  " 

Finland  :  Nya  Buddararen,  N.  J.  Rosen,  " 

Sondag  Skolklockan,  "         "        " 

Ruhan  Sanomia,  J.  W.  Ilaggman,  " 

Lasten  Ystava,  "  "  " 

Germany :  C.  H.  Burckbardt,  Director. 

Der  Evangelist,  P.  J.  Gruenewald,  " 
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Kinderfreand,  P.  6.  Greunewald,  Ed. 

Friedensglocke,  "  ** 

Wichterstimmen,  Heinrich  Mann,  ** 

Sonntagsschale  Magazin,  A.  Sulzberger,  *' 

Missionsbote, 

Bannertrftger,  R.  Wobith,  " 

M&ssigkeitsfrennd,  A.  J.  Bucher,  ** 

SwitzerlaDd :  Ernst  Lienhard,  Director. 
Schweizer  Evangelist,  Eduard  Hug,  " 

Schweizer  Kinderfreund,  *'         *'       ** 

Friedensglocke,  R  O.  Richner,  *' 

Italy  :  WilUam  Burt,  Director. 
L'Evangelista,  Salvatore  Masso,  " 

L'Aarora,  "  **       ** 

Mannale  della  8.  Domenicale,         £.  Filippini,  *' 
Bulgaria :  Pavel  Todoroff ,  Director. 
Christian  World,  Stephen  Thoraofl,  *' 

The  Tract  Society  gives  aid  to  the  above  Publica- 
tion Departments. 

Our  ScnooLs  in  Europe. 

Norway:  Theological  School,  Christiana,  Chris- 
tian Torjussen,  Director. 

Sweden:  Theological  School^  Upsala,  J.  E.  Ed- 
man,  Director. 

Denmark :  Theological  SchooL 

Note :  It  is  expected  that  these  three  schools  will 
be  united  in  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminary, 
for  which  pastor  K.  A.  Jansson  is  now  soliciting 
funds  in  America. 

Finland :  Theological  School,  Tammerfors,  J.  W. 
Haggman,  Director. 

Germany :  Martin  Mission  Institute,  Frankfort  am 
Main,  P.  G.  Junker,  Director. 

Italy:  Theological  School,  Rome,  N.  W.  Clark, 
President.*  Boys'  College,  Rome,  Arlstides  Friz- 
ziero,  Director.  Instituto  Crandon  (W.  F.  M.  S.), 
Rome,  Miss  M.  E.  Vickery,  Directress.  Girls'  Home 
School  (W.  F.  M.  S.>,  Rome,  Miss  E.  A.  Odgers, 
Directress.  Crtehe  Isabella  (W.  F.  M.  8.),  Rome. 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  Venice,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Anto- 
nini.  Directress. 

Bulgaria:  Loftcha  Girls'  School  (W.  F.  M.  S.), 
Loftcha,  Kate  B.  Blackburn,  Directress. 

Note  :  We  need  at  once  a  Boys'  ^School  at  Rust- 
chnk. 


One  Kind  Act  and  Its  Besnlts. 

BY  REV.  WM.  BURT,  D.D. 

SOME  years  ago  Carlo  Rufla  emig^rated  to  the 
United  States  from  Calosso,  a  little  hill  town 
in  northern  Italy  not  far  from  San  Marzano,  another 
town  in  Piedmont,  where  for  some  years  we  have 
bad  a  most  interesting  work. 

One  Sunday  morning  Carlo  Ruffa,  a  stranger  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  sought  for  and  attended  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Something  about  the 
place  or  service  did  not  please  him,  so  he  sauntered 
out  on  the  street  and  then  wandered  into  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  where  he  was  cordially  wel- 

•Dr.  Burt  in  charge  in  Dr.  Clark's  absence  on 
vacation. 


corned  and  kindly  shown  to  a  seat  and  presented 
with  a  hymn  book.  He  was  so  impressed  with  this 
kindness  that  he  became  a  Christian  and  a  zealous 
member  of  our  Church. 

After  a  while  he  returned  to  Italy  and  to  his 
native  town,  and  having  saveil  a  little  money,  he 
was  able  to  buy  himself  a  vineyard.  He  began 
at  once  to  tell  his  neighbors  and  friends  of  the 
spiritual  treasure  he  had  found  while  in  America. 
Ho  soon  discovered  others  who  were  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life.  The  members  of  his  family  were  con- 
verted and  one  after  another  of  his  neighbors.  Then 
the  priest  began  to  persecute  him  by  inciting  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  against  him.  They  first  killed 
his  watch-dog.  One  night  he  himself  was  caught  in 
the  road  by  a  lot  of  ruffians,  beaten  and  dragged 
into  the  woods  near  by  and  left  as  dead.  He  recov- 
ered, however,  and  regained  sufficient  strength  to 
be  able  to  crawl  back  home.  He  continued  testify- 
ing for  Jesus  his  Saviour  and  in  favor  of  the  Church 
he  loved. 

About  a  year  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  we  vis- 
ited Calosso  for  the  flrst  time  to  preach  to  the  little 
company  of  believers  gathered  together  by  Carlo 
Ruffa.  The  parish  priest  had  learned  of  our  coming, 
and  at  the  morning  mass  counseled  his  flock  to  give 
us  a  warm  welcome.  The  mayor  of  the  town,  fear- 
ing what  might  happen,  had  gone  off  on  a  little  ex- 
cursion with  his  family.  The  local  police  were  also 
temporarily  absent. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  arrived.  The  brethren  came  down  to  meet  us. 
Escorted  by  Carlo  Ruffa  on  one  side  and  his  stalwart 
son,  a  flue  specimen  of  physical  strength  and  manly 
courage,  we  marched  through  the  main  street  of  the 
town  to  the  little  upper  room,  where  our  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  The  fanatical  people  were  lined  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  were  armed  with  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  such  as  tin  horns, 
tin  pans,  and  the  like.  They  whistled,  and  hissed, 
and  howled. 

We  have  been  through  many  a  fray,  but  had  never 
witnessed  such  a  pandemonium  as  that  was.  They 
kept  up  their  horrid  noises  all  the  time  we  were 
there,  but  in  the  little  upper  room  we  held  pur  meet- 
ing, and  Jesus  was  verily  present  with  us.  After 
the  service  we  walked  quietly  away  unhurt  and 
thanking  God  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  his 
name. 

On  our  return  to  Rome  we  quietly  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  what  the  priest  was 
doing.  In  spite  of  cruel  persecutions  the  little 
group  of  believers  constantly  Increased. 

About  seven  months  later  we  returned  to  Calosso, 
this  time  to  organize  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Sunday  school,  and  elect  a  president  of  the  Epworth 
League. 

Wliat  a  change  had  taken  place !  The  brethren 
and  sisters  and  children  came  down  the  road  to 
;  meet  us,  and  at  the  head  of  the  proces-sion  was  a 
beautiful  Epworth  League  banner.  We  marched 
through  the  street  quietly,  and  were  greeted  most 
respectfully  by  the  people  of  the  town.  This  time 
I  we  met  in  a  hired  hall  on  the  ground  fl(.>or.    We 
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baptized  one  child  and  five  adults,  and  admitted 
elghte<»n  into  full  memberhip  iu  the  church,  and 
orgauiztHl  a  tJunday  school  with  fourteen  children, 
and  tho  good  worlv  still  goes  on.  If  we  had  about 
$5,000  with  which  to  buy  property  and  build  a 
church  in  this  place  the  whole  population  would 
soon  be  with  us. 

It  is  already  rumored  that  the  priest  is  very  anx- 
ious to  sell  out  and  move  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  few  kind  words  and  a 
kind  act  by  two  Christian  brothers  to  a  lonely 
Italian  one  Sunday  morning  in  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Let  some  one  or  several  together  now  complete 
the  \iooCi  work  by  giving  to  the  Methodists  of 
Calosso  a  chun'h  home. 


North  Germany  Oonferenoa 

THE  North  Germany  Conference  was  held  in 
c:hemnitz,  Ciermany,  June  l»-34,  1901,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiiling. 

TlHH>phil  Mann  was  received  by  transfer  from  the 
South  CJennuny  Conference,  and  Johannes  A. 
Schauble  from  the  East  German  Conference,  Oscar 
Buttner  was  rewiveil  on  trial,  J.  M.  O.  Griech,  Her- 
mann Zeuner,  and  Johannes  Eden  were  received 
Into  full  membership,  Franz  Havranck  was  discou- 
tinueil  The  superaunuattH.!  preachers  were  Ernst 
Pucklitsch,  Franz  Klusuer,  J.  F.  Wleseuauer,  and 
Hans  Mader. 

The  statistics  n»ported  6,139  members  (increase, 
H34Ka,0m  pnUmtioners  (increase,  150),  8,900  Sunday 
si*lux4  si»ht»lars  ■  increase,  319 ».  ' 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Berlin  District.— Wiliiam  Sehutts,  P.  E.  iP.  O., 
Berlin).  Berlin  :  First  Church,  G.  A.  Sehilde:  Sec- 
ond Church,  Bernhard  Kelp;  Third  Church,  Karl 
Si'hjuirschmidi ;  Fourth  Church,  Karl  Schell.  Bres- 
lau,  Heinrich  Eberle.  Danzig,  Richard  Kamdohr. 
F.lbim?.  ,1.  M.  O.  Griei^h.  Glogau,  M.  G.  Kramer. 
Gorliti,  F.  R.  Pritsch.  Graudenz,  J.  \V.  B.  Haake. 
Hungana,  F.  H.  O.  Melle.  Kolberg,  F.  J.  Kolb. 
Kr»uigslH*rtf,  Heinrich  Ramke,  one  to  be  supi^ied. 
Koslin-StoIi>-Belganl,  P.  M.  Dietze,  one  to  be  sup- 

5 lied,  Koitbus-Guben,  F.  W.  S^^haller.  Liegnitz- 
areer,  H.  P.  Wenzel,  one  to  be  supplied.  Madge^ 
burg,  Jacob  Neuhart.  Neu  Ruppin,  H.  E.  Schmcis- 
eer."  Stettin.  l>si»ar  Kohler.  \\  ien  (Austria) :  First 
Chnrch,  Thei>phil  Mann,  one  to  be  supplied  ;  Second 
Chun»h,  J .  A.  W.  Rasmussen. 

Bremen  District.— Dietrich  Rohr,  P.  E.  iP.  O., 
Tanneu  Sirasse  :i4,  Bremen.  Germany K  Aurich, 
Ernst  Si*hi^tte.  Bielefeld,  Hermann  Zeuner.  Bremen, 
Philipp  Lutz.  Bre^merhafen-Cuxhaven,  Franz  Jacob. 
Delmenhorst-Neer»ta4lt.  Dietrich  Bargmann,  one  to 
be  suppHeil.  IV>mum-F.ssens,  to  be  supplied.  Ede- 
weight- Wesicrsieile,  A.  W.  Brand.  Flensborg,  H.  J. 
R.  WilUnghofer.  Hamburg :  First  Church,  Stephan 
von  Bohr,  one  to  be  supplied;  Second  Church. 
Bernharvl  S<*hnH^ler.  Hanover.  Johann  Staiger.  Kiel. 
Paul  Prttzlaff.  Leer-Rhamlerfehn.  Friedricii  Kessler, 
one  to  be  supplievl.  Neu  Si*hoo,  J.  G.  Bitter.  Oden- 
burg-Brake,  J.  H.  Barklaize,  iwe  to  be  supplied. 
iVnabruck-Melten,  A.  L.  Schwing.  Vesesak.  Ernst 
Si*hrai\)t.  W'ilhelmshaven,  Frieilrich  Eiler*.  P.  G. 
Junker.  Dirtvior  of  Martin  Mission  lustitnie— mem- 
ber of  Bremen  Quarterly  Cv»nfervniv-  C.  H.  Burk- 
harvlt.  Direi'torof  B<H>k  Com-em — member  ot  Bremen 
Vjuarierly  Conference.  Leoubar\l  W  eis*.  Inspector 
Bethamen-Verein  — member  of  Second  Church.  Ham 
bury.  Quarterly  C^MitenMKw 


Leipzig  District.— E.  C.  Anner,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Zwickau,  Germany).  Annaberg,  Oskar  Lindner. 
Cassel-Gottingen,  H.  R.  Moller.  Chemnitz,  H.  W. 
Meyer.  Dresden,  A.  C.  W.  Meyer.  Elbenstock, 
Bernhard  Schubert.  Ger^and  Zeitz,  J.  C.  Bendlxen. 
Greiz,  C.  W.  Matthies.  Halle,  August  Praute.  Lan- 
genwetzendorf,  Johannes  Eden.  Leipzig,  Gustar 
Hempel.  Plauen-Falkenstein,  Engelbert  Wunder- 
lich.  Reichenbach,  J.  A.  Schauble.  Remptendorf- 
Schlelz.  Arthur  Voight.  Saalfeld,  Oscar  Battner. 
Schneeberg,  Hermann  BOttger.  Schwarzenberg,  J. 
F.  von  Minden.  VVerdau,  Johann  Hilpert.  Wilkau, 
Ferdinand  Schmidt.  Zschopan-Dittendorf,  August 
Hillner,  one  to  be  supplied.  Zwickau,  R.  R. 
Neupert. 

Rev.  Diedrich  Rohr,  presiding  elder  of  the  Bremen 
District,  reports :  '*  We  have  in  the  district  18  cir- 
cuits, with  91  preaching  places,  1,781  members, 
and  382  probationers.  The  past  year  has  been,  in 
many  respects,  a  good  one.  Nineteen  preachers  in 
full  connection,  2  on  trial,  6  local  preachers,  and 
20  exhorters  are  laboring  in  the  district,  and  our 
Methodist  people  are  devout  Christians,  and  doing ^ 
their  best  to  save  their  own  souls  and  help  others  to 
Christ.  We  seek  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
young  people.  In  57  Sunday  schools  we  have  2,617 
children.  Our  members  give  a  good  part  of  their 
small  Income  for  the  Lord's  work.  They  have  given 
tbe  past  year  48,516  marks,  or  more  than  22  marks 
per  member.  Our  Book  Concern,  which  is  located 
In  this  district,  exhibits  progress  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  have  23  chapels  and  10  parsonages,  val- 
ued at  628,700  marks,  besides  movable  property  val- 
uetl  at  41,405  marks.  The  debts  on  church  property 
amount  to  303,064  marks,  and  are  pressing  very 
hard  upon  us,  but  we  will  not  lose  courage." 


South  Oermany  Oonferenoe. 

THE  South  Germany  Conference  was  held  in 
Carlsruhe,  Germany,  June  12-17,  1901,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding. 

Theodor  Rodiger,  Ernst  Kubler,  Gabriel  Kaupp. 
Alexander  Gobel,  and  Theophil  W.  Gebhardt  were  re- 
ceived on  trial.  Jacob  F.  Schmeiser  and  Karl  C.  G. 
Jahnke  were  admitted  into  full  membership.  Theo- 
phil Mann  was  transferred  to  the  North  Germany 
Conference.  C.  G.  Dietrich,  Arnold  Sulzberger,  J. 
C.  Konig,  Matthans  Class,  and  Simon  Bemlocher 
were  superannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  8,539  members  <  Increase  of 
149*,  l,>t3  probationers  (increase  of  24',  12,267  Son- 
day  school  scholars  •  decrease  pf  148). 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Frankfurt  District.  —  Johannes  Walz,  P.  E. 
.  P.  O.,  Kies  Strasse  47,  Darmstadt.  Germany  ■.  Darm- 
stadt, Gustav  Ni'tzoU.  Dillenburg-Wetzlar.  Kari 
Lanimer.  Elberf eld -Barmen,  Karl  DObereiner. 
Frankfurt :  First  Church,  Friedrich  Rt>sch ;  Second 
Church,  Wilhelm  Knder.  Friedrichsdorf-Brombach. 
J.  A.  Berber.  Hanan.  George  Book.  Heidelberg- 
Sinsheim,  E.  A.  Schilling.  Kaiserlautem-Kusel, 
Christian  Schwarz.  KOln-Dusseldorf.  Wilhelm 
Ekert.  J.  F.  Schmeiser.  one  to  be  supplied.  Kreuz- 
noch-Mandel,  S.  E.  Gebhardt,  one  to  be  supplied. 
Mannheim-Lodwigshafen.  Adolf  Scharpff.  Marburg. 
Conrad  Walz.  Sie«burg-Bonn.  Theodor  Rixliger. 
Siegen-Betsdorf,  Fnedrich  Briindle.  one  to  be  sop- 
plied.  Simmem.  Ferdinand  Neuhauser.  Wit*:^- 
baden,  August  Bamikel.  Richani  Wi»bith.  Pn> 
fessor  in  Martin  Mission  Institute.   P.  J.  Grunewald, 
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Editor  of  Emnntiiat.    Gottlieb  Rieker,  Missionary  in 
Klein  Popo,  W  est  Africa. 

Hbilbronn  District. — Jacob  Harle,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Wollsiiaas St rasse 60, Heilbronn, Germany).  Ansbach,  ' 
Friedrich  Rack.  Bayreuth,  Karl  Klein.  Beilsiein,  Au- 
gust Rticker,  Ernst  Kubler.    Beitigheim,  to  be  sujh 
plied.    Furth-Erlangen,  G.  H.  Dorn.    Hall,  August 
Wiesenauer.      Heilbronn-Frankenbach,  J.  F.  Rfick,  i 
Gabriel  Kaupp.    Hof,  Emil  Rohner.    Kirchberg,  (i.  | 
H.   Fuock.     Marbach,  Christian    Steinmetz.    Neu-  i 
hCiten,  to  be  supplied.     Nurnberg  :  Maxthor,  Adolf 
Theiss.    Paulus,  (i.  F.  Rack.    Oeliringen,  Chrisioph 
Jeutter.      Ottmursheim,  Jacob  Diener.      Prevorst, 
Ladwig    Schnell.       Weinsburg,     Karl    Burkhardt. 
Wuraburg-Schweinfurt,  Martin  Steck.    G.  J.  Ekert, 
Inspector  of  Martha-Maria  Vereiu. 

Karlsruhe  District.— Johann  Rcnner,  P.  E. 
tP.  O.,  Karl  Stra.<*se,  49  B,  Karlsruhe,  Germany). 
Altensteig,  Jacob  Bartoloniai.  Calw,  J.  J.  Sommer, 
•one  to  be  supplied.  Colniar,  Albert  Titus.  Freuden- 
stadt,  Heinrich  Rieker.  Heimsheim,  Christian  Soil. 
Hockenheim,  Wilhelm  Stelnbrenner.  Karlsruhe- 
Bergzabem,  G.  C.  BeutenmOller,  one  to  be  8upplie<l. 
Knittlingen-Bauschlott,  August  Gommell.  Lahr, 
•Christian  Raith.  Nagold,  Wilhelm  Klcinknecht. 
Pforzheim.  Jacob  Kauffmann.  Pirmasens,  August 
Kunz.  Reichenbach,  T.  \V.  (tebhanlt.  Spever, 
Wilhelm  Seiz.  Strassburg,  A.  G.  Bruns.  Vaihin- 
gen-Ennz.  Paul  Huber.  Welssach,  Johannes  Spille. 
Zweibrucken-Neunkirchen,  Wilhelm  Firl. 

Stuttgart  District.— Heinrich  Mann,  P.  E.  (P. 
•O.,  Carl  Strasse  15,  Cannstatt,  Germany).  Augs- 
burg, Edward  Baumann.  Backnang,  Hermann 
Schilpp,  one  to  lie  supplied.  Cannstatt,  Karl  Ulrich, 
one  to  be  supplied.  Eblngen,  Martin  Reichert. 
Echterdingen,  Carl  Wendt.  Herrenberg,  Ludwig 
Mann.  Ludwigsburg,  C.  F.  Beutenmftller.  Mlin- 
•chen,  Karl  Konig.  Rudersbersr,  K.  C.  G.  Jahnke. 
Schondorf-Gmfind,  Gottfried  Weller,  one  to  be  sup- 
plied. Sindelfingen,  Georg  Rexrotlu  Stuttgart. 
Jacob  Urech,  Alexander  GObel.  Sulzbach,  K.  C. 
Weiss.  Ulm,  Ludwig  Lopple.  Waiblingen,  A.  F. 
Brtpple.  one  to  be  supplied.  Welzheim,  Wilhelm 
Hofmeister  Winnenden,  Christian  Wiesenauer. 
Heinrich  Fellman,  Missionary  in  Raluana,  New 
Pommem.  G.  A.  Schneider,  Chaplain  of  Peter 
Bohler  Church,  London. 

The  presiding  elders  of  the  South  Germany  Con- 
ference report :  *'  God  has  given  us  blessing  and 
rictory  on  almost  everj'  one  of  our  numerous  fields 
of  labor,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been 
converted.  The  number  of  members  received  on 
trial  is  936,  and  615  have  been  received  into  full  con- 
nection. Our  numerical  gain  is  not  the  greater  part 
of  our  success,  for  many  have  been  saved  through 
our  labors  whose  names  are  never  entered  on  our 
rolls  of  membership.  Three  new  chapels  have  been 
erected.  During  the  year  S46,871  marks  were  re- 
ceived for  support  and  other  purposes,  an  increase 
of  18,6(H  marks.  Our  periodical  literature  has  been 
widely  circulated.  Our  class  meetings  prove  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  grace.  Our  young  people 
tiave  received  careful  attention.  Our  work  shows 
constant  progress.  In  our  fifty-one  J-ears  of  history 
there  has  never  been  a  year  without  an  increase  of 
membership.  New  missions  are  needed  in  our  grreat 
cities,  and  the  doors  are  wide  open.'' 


Switzerland  Oonference. 


THE  Switzerland  Conference  was  held  in   Biel. 
Switzerland,  June  5-10,  1901,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding. 
Gottfried  Surer  and  Karl  Urech  were  received 


from  the  South  Germany  Conference.  Alfred  Gsell 
was  received  on  trial.  Fritz  Bangerter  and  Andreas 
Ragettli  were  admitted  into  full  membership.  Ed- 
mund Diem  had  died.  Ludwig  Brandle  was  super- 
numerary. Heinrich  Nuelsen,  Johannes  Schneebli, 
and  Kasper  Glatti  were  superannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  7,557  members  (increase  of 
127),  1,084  probationers  (increase  of  44),  18,912  Sun- 
day school  scholars  (increase  of  407). 

The  following  were  the  appointments  : 

Bern-  District.— Gottfried  Baer,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Scheuerain  5,  Bern,  Switzerland).  Aarau,  Karl 
Honegger.  Aflfoltem-Lucern,  Christian  Knoll.  Basel: 
First  Church,  J..U.  W'uhrmann,  one  to  be  supplied  ; 
Second  Church,  Jacob  Strassler.  Bern,  Jacob  SpOrri. 
Biel,  Heinrich  Huber.  Geneva,  Friedrich  Deppeler. 
Herzogcnbuchsee,  Martin  Buhrer.  La  Chaux  de 
Fond,  Jacob  Kleiner.  Langnau,  two  to  be  supplied. 
Lausanne.  Karl  TLiele,  Karl  Urech.  Lenzburg, 
Jacob  Zolliker.  Liestal,  All)ert  Lienhard.  Lyss- 
Grenchen,  Albert  Kage,  Fritz  Bangeiter.  Neuchatel, 
J.  G.  Spt"»rri.  St.  Imier,  R.  E.  Grob.  Sissach,  Bern- 
hard  Schroder.  Solothurn,  Heinrich  Welti.  Zo- 
fingen,  Emil  Zucher. 

WrsTERTHUR  DISTRICT.— Leonanl  Peter,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Zeltweg  18,  Zurich  I,  Switzerland).  Addlse- 
vcil,  Gottfried  Kraus.  Bulach,  Herman  BOssel. 
Chur,  Frt^derick  Oppliuer.  Eshlicon,  Gottfried  Al- 
der. Frauenfeld,  S.  F.  Oppliger.  Herisau,  Johan 
Harle.  Horgcn,  E.  M.  Bauer.  Niederutzwyl,  H.  G. 
Odinga.  Oerlikon,  Gottfried  Surer.  Rheineck,  Paul 
Deppeler.  St.  Gallen,  R.  (t.  Richner.  Scbaffhausen- 
Schleitheim,  Abraham  Lerche.  Stein-on-Rhein,  Jacob 
I^hrer.  Teufen,  Andreas  Rnpaner.  Thalweil,  A. 
H.  Gut.  Turbenthal-Wald,  (i.  A.  .Marquardt,  Wil- 
helm Bollier.  Uster,  Andreas  Hertig.  Wetzikon, 
Adolf  Hunziker.    Winterthur,  Johannes  Wettstein. 

Zurich  District.— Eduani  Huir,  P.  E  (P.  O., 
Habsburger  Strasse  17,  Zurich  IV,  Switzerland). 
ZQrich  1,  Gottfried  Frel,  Andreas  Ragettli,  Alfred 
Gsell.  Zurich  III,  Heinrich  Kienast.  Zurich  IV, 
Eduard  Hug.  Enist  Lienhanl,  Director  of  Book 
Concern.  A.J.  Bucher,  Professor  in  Martin  Mission 
Institute. 

Rev.  Leonard  Peter,  presiding  elder  of  the  Winter- 
thur District,  reports:  **We  have  on  this  district 
20  preachers,  19  circuits  with  114  preaching  places, 
3,598  members,  and  532  probationers.  We  received 
last  year  255  i>ersons  into  full  membership  and  432 
on  probation.  Our  members  are  generally  good  and 
earnest  Christians  and  fond  of  the  means  of  grace. 
We  have  138  Sunday  schools  with  640  teachers  and 
9,241  scholars,  and  from  these  schools  we  receive  our 
best  members.  Our  preachers  are  diligent  and  hard 
working.  One  pastor  reports:  'In  the  past  three 
months  I  have  preached  114  times,  made  370  visits 
to  members,  led  24  class  meetings  and  18  prayer 
meetings.'  Our  Bishop  Vincent  is  leading  the 
churches  to  grow  in  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
intellectual  life." 

Rev.  G.  Baer,  presiding  elder  of  the  Berne  Dis- 
trict, reports :  "  We  have  18  eharges  on  the  district, 
some  of  which  rejoice  in  blessed  revivals,  many 
conversions,  and  believers  led  into .  deeper  expe- 
rience of  salvation  through  Christ.  Of  the  converts 
343  have  joined  the  Church  on  probation,  most  of 
them  being  under  twenty  years  of  asre.  We  have 
now  3,060  members  and  404  probationers.  The  86 
Sunday  schools  are  prospering,  but  we  regret  that 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  members  of  the 
State  Church  are  generally  withdrawn  at  the  age  of 
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twelve.  The  October  Conferences  arranged  by 
Bishop  Vincent  have  helped  the  people  to  value  the 
class  meetings  more  as  a  means  of  grace.  We  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  tlie  purchase  of  property  in 
Lausanne  for  the  benefit  of  our  German  and  Italian 
congregations.'* 

Rev.  Eduard  Hug,  presiding  elder  of  the  Zurich 
District,  reports :  **  Our  district  has  been  reduced  in 
size  and  includes  only  our  work  in  the  city  of  Zurich 
with  three  circuits,  10  preaching  places,  4  pastors, 
899  members,  and  98  probationers.  It  is  a  very 
hopeful  field,  especially  among  young  people.  There 
have  been  conversions  in  each  charge,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  liberal.  Zurich  I  has  extended  by  a  new 
promising  station,  Wollishofen.  The  *  October  Con- 
versations,' arranged  by  Bishop  Vincent,  with  the 
principal  theme  *  Our  Class  Meetings,'  were  inspir- 
ing and  encouraging  to  our  people.  The  November 
theme  is  *  The  Christian  Education  of  Our  Children 
and  Young  People.'  Bishop  Vincent  has  established 
vesper  services  on  Sunday  evenings  for  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  Zurich,  which  are  well  attended." 


Sweden  Oonferenoa 

THE  Sweden  Conference  met  in  Orebro,  Sweden, 
July  31    to    August  6,  1901,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding. 

Oscar  V.  Brattstrom  was  received  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference.  P.  G.  Sjostrom,  Gustaf  Dahl, 
Karl  A.  Ilolmsten,  and  Fredrich  H.  Salmi  were  re- 
ceived on  trial.  John  A.  Hurtig,  Eric  Linander, 
Gustaf  Lindqvist,  Carl  Lindstrora,  Johan  Melin, 
Axel  A.  Rosenberg,  and  Edwin  Stromberg  were  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership.  Erland  Bjomberg 
was  transferred  to  Western  Swetlish  Conference. 
Petrus  F.  Envall  withdrew.    K.  L.  Lundqvist  and 

F.  H.  Lellky  were  supernumerary.  J.  P.  Donielson, 
M.  P.  Lindqvist,  C.  A.  Andersson,  N.  P.  Sandcll,  L. 

G.  Bergland,  P.  G.  Bergdahl,  Gustavus  Fredengren, 
I.  G.  Finerus,  J.  P.  Larsson,  Carl  Wallenius,  N.  J. 
Holmq\ist,  Jens  Pedcrsou,  and  Anders  Sigurdson 
were  superannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  5,653  members  (decrease  of 
38),  1,574  probationers  (decreai^e  of  3),  17,576  Sunday 
school  scholars  (decrease  of  598). 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Gotland  District.— J.  M.  Erikson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Stockholm).  Burs  and  Burgsvik,  to  be  supplied. 
Buttle  and  Oster&rarn,  to  be  supplied.  Klinteharan 
and  Tofta,  S.  J'.  Bielstein.  Roma,  Gustav  Dahl. 
Slite  and  Kappellshamn,  II.  W.  Gustaffson.  Visby, 
Theodor  Mugudr. 

NoRBOTTBN  DISTRICT.— »Tohannes  Roth,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Luleft).  Boden,  to  be  supplied.  LuleA,  Jo- 
hannes Roth.  Luossavara,  to  be  supplied.  Malm- 
berget,  August  Rockberg. 

Northern  District.- K.  A.  Wik,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Upsala).  Arboga,  J.  E.  Henriksson.  Avesta,  J.  A. 
Enander.  Becgeforsen,  to  be  supplied.  Borlfinge, 
Gustaf  Peterson.  Eskilstuna,  Richard  Cedarberg. 
Fagersta,  to  be  supplied.  Falun,  August  Eklund. 
Forsbacka  and  Walbo,  P.  A.  I^rsson.  Gefle :  St. 
Matthew's,  E.  A.  W.  Schfttz ;  St.  Peter's,  Hjlmar 
Stromberg.  Grftngesberg,  Angus  WArmO.  Heby,  to 
be  supplied.  HndiksvalL  to  be  supplied.  Karl- 
holm,  to  be  supplied.  Korsn&s,  to  be  supplie<l. 
Kdping,  C.  O.  P.  Lindstr^m.  Kungs6r,  K.  E.  Lun- 
dell.    Lindesberg,  F.  G.  Holmgren.    Mora  and  Orsa, 


August  Nilsson.  Norberg  and  Hdgfors.  K  G.  Fried- 
holm.  Odensvi,  to  be  supplied.  Oregruud,  Nils 
StenstrOm.  Ostersund,  Nils  Lundb^k.  Sala,  to  be 
supplied.  Sandviken,  Albert  Ldfgren.  Skntsker^ 
P.  A.  Kropp.  Sund,  J.  E.  Eriksson.  Sundsvall,  K. 
J.  TOrnblom.  Surahammar,  to  be  suppli^.  Ufmla, 
Carl  Hultgrcn.  Wester&s,  A.  G.  Andersson.  J.  E. 
Ed  man,  President  of  Theological  School. 

Southern  District.— Karl  Ljunggren,  P.  E.  (P. 
O.,  Stockholm).  Ankarsrum.  to  be  supplied.  Bjuf, 
to  be  supplied.  Boxholm,  Emil  Runfeldt.  Delarj', 
one  to  be  supplied,  Wilhelm  Bei^ahl.  EksjO.  Johan 
SjOberg.  Falerum,  Johan  Johanson.  Helsingborg, 
Anders  GrOnblad.  Hvetlanda,  J.  A.  Hurtig.  Kal- 
mar,  B.  A.  Carlson.  Karlshamn,  O.  R.  Richter. 
Karlskrona,  Josef  Magnusson.  Landskrona,  Anders 
Nektman.  Limhamn,  A.  R.  Sandberg.  Linkoplng, 
Karl  Lundgren.  Loftahammar  and  Wrfike,  to  be 
supplied.  Lund,  C.  J.  Eklund.  MalmC,  K.  M.  Lindh. 
MonsterSs,  Carl  Carlsson.  MOrxO,  Anders  Ander- 
son. NassjO,  Peter  Jappsson.  Norkoping :  Bethel, 
A.  F.  Liljenberg ;  North,  R.  A.  Walhby.  Nykoping, 
Johan  Berg.  Oskarshamn,  A.  W.  Norman.  Rft2, 
to  be  supplied.  Skruf,  P.  G.  Sjostrom.  Sodertelje, 
Johan  Melin.  Stockholm  :  St.  Johannes,  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  St.  Mark's,  K.  J.  Hurtig;  St.  Paul's,  August 
Sch6n  ;  St.  Peter's,  C.  P.  Carlsson ;  Trinitj-.  Fredrik 
Ahgren,  G.  A.  Hid^n.  Vestervik,  J.  T.  Janson. 
Vexio,  to  be  supplied.  J.  M.  Erikson,  eiiitor  of 
publications. 

Western  District.— Gustaf  Wagnusson,  P.  E. 
(P.  0.,G6teberg).  Alingsfts,  Alfred  Ohstr^m.  Amil, 
O.  W.  BrattstrSm,  E.  A.  W.  Htilphers.  Atorp,  to- 
be  supplied.  Bengtsfors,  F.  W.  Hahne.  Bofors, 
Anders  Jonsson.  Bor&s,  August  Berg.  Degerfors, 
K.  A.  Samuelson.  Falkoping,  Erik  Linander.  Filip- 
stad,  Gustaf  Lindqvist.  G6teberg  :  Efraim,  J.  Z. 
Wickman ;  Emanuel,  Axel  Engstrdm ;  St.  Jacob's, 
K.  E.  Norstrf»m  ;  St.  Peter's,  Wilhelm  Anderson. 
Grums  and  Nor,  A.  A.  Rosenberg.  Hallsburg  and 
Kumla,  K.  O.  Thorsell.  Halmstad,  Nils  Lellky. 
Hillringsberg,  Otto  Magnusson.  JonkOplng,  Nils 
LindstrOm.  Karlanda,  to  be  supplied.  Karlstad. 
Gustaf  LindstrOm.  Kristenehamn,  Edwin  Strom- 
berg. Kungsback  and  Wallda,  Peter  Adelholm. 
LaxS,  Leonard  Peterson.  Lekhyttan,  A.  G.  Edlund. 
LidkOping,  L.  O.  Ring.  Lotorp  and  S^onstorp,  to  be 
supplied.  Motala,  K.  R.  Winqvist.  Munkfors, 
Herman  Rabe.  Orebro,  J.  A.  RudstrC»m.  Ron- 
neshj-tta,  to  be  supplied.  Saffle,  Emanuel  Nilsson. 
Stromstad,  Carl  Lind.strom.  Trollhattan.  A.  F. 
Hagland.  K.  A.  Jansson,  agent  of  Scandinavian 
Theological  School.  Hjalmar  Bergqvist.  G.  A. 
Gastafsson,  J.  W.  Haggman,  Albin  Janzon,  N.  J. 
Ros^n,  J.  E.  Jarl,  Matti  Lehtonen,  K.  F.  HolmstrC)m, 
H.  H.  Hogman,  K.  A.  Numii,  Johan  Walkama,  A.  S 
Ilulqvist,  F.  H.  Salmi,  K.  A.  Holmsten,  missionaries 
in  Finland. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Erikson  reports :  *'  Our  work  in  Sweden 
has  been  faithfully  carried  on.  During  the  year  675 
have  been  received  into  full  membership,  and  1,134 
have  joined  on  probation.  Bishop  Vincent  is  doing 
much  to  Interest  and  instruct  our  young  people,  and 
reading  circles  have  been  organized  in  many  places, 
which  are  increasing  the  knowledge  of  our  Church 
doctrines  and  other  important  subjects.  Sunday 
schools  and  Epworth  chapters  are  doing  good  work 
for  our  children  and  youth.  We  have  erected  a  fine 
church  in  Stockholm,  which  was  greatly  needed, 
also  two  other  churches  have  been  newly  dedicated 
in  Lauva  and  Falkoping,  and  still  another  is  nearly 
completed  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  all  our  real  estate  is  1,844,17*2  kronor, 
on  which  is  a  debt  of  611,908  kronor.  Our  people 
are  giving  very  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  the  demands  upon  us  to  enter  new  fields 
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are  very  pressing.  To  help  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands we  have  organized  a  Home  Missionary 
Society,  which  aids  in  supporting  six  missionary 
stations  this  year.  We  are  greatly  needing  a  good 
theological  school,  and  we  are  joining  with  our 
Norwegian  and  Danish  brethren  in  establishing  a 
Scandinavian  Seminary  for  ministers.  Rev.  K.  A. 
Jannson  is  now  in  the  United  States  seeking  help 
for  this  enterprise.  The  presence  of  Bishop  Vincent 
and  Dr.  Leonard  among  us  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  us." 


Norway  Oonferenoa 

THE  Norway  Conference  was  held  in  Hamar, 
Norway,  July  17-22,  1901,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding. 

Albert  Alstad  was  received  on  trial.  Ananias  Gun- 
derson  was  located  at  his  own  request.  Peter  Olsen, 
Johannes  Wiel,  and  C.  P.  Rund  were  superannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  5,441  members  (decrease  of 
Ul).  519  probationers  (decrease  of  41),  6,170  Sunday 
school  scholars  (increase  of  62).  The  following 
were  the  appointments  *: 

Bergen  DisTRiCT.~01e  Olsen,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Skien, 
Norway).  Arendal,  Martinius  Olsen.  Bergen  :  First 
Church,  Anton  Rynning;  Second  Church,  Anders 
Halverson.  Brevik,  to  be  supplied.  Ekersund-Sand- 
nas.  O.  M.  Svendsen.  Fleketjord-Lister,  Soren  Sd- 
rensen.  Hangesund-Skudesnes,  to  be  supplied. 
KrMero,  Severen  Kristofferson.  Kristiansand  (S>, 
L.  R.  Paulsen.  Larvik,  A.  F.  Foss.  Porsgrund,  C. 
V.  Duckert.  Sandefjord,  Emil  Halversen.  Skien, 
Bemhard  Svendsen.  Stavanger,  Gustav  Gulliksen. 
Voss,  Erik  Oervik. 

Kristiania  District.— Anders  Olsen,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Mysen,  Norway).  Drammen.  Gustav  Smedstad. 
Fredrikshald,  Johan  Thorkildsen.  Fredrikstad, 
Helge  Rfstvedt.  Hamar,  Lars  Jensen.  HOnefos- 
Hadiland,  Edvard  Sandberg.  Horten,  Ole  Krogs- 
rud.  Kjolberg,  Julius  Holstad.  Kongsberg,  Jo- 
achim Petersen.  Kristianla:  Fifth  Church,  Jens 
Johannessen :  First  Church,  T.  B.  Barratt ;  Fourth 
Church,  H.  J.  Wallo ;  Second  Church,  Johannes  Ol- 
sen ;  Third  Church,  Abraham  Andersen.  Lillestrom- 
men.  to  be  supplied.  Moss,  Seved  Hansson.  Mysen, 
A.  C.  Osdegaard.  Odalen.  Christian  Andersen.  Sag- 
granden,  Rikard  Johanessen.  Sarpsborg,  J.  P.  Lie. 
Tlstedalen,  Nlel?  Jonassen.  TOnsberg.  K.  J.  Wahl- 
strOm.  Christian  Torjussen,  Editor  of  KrUMeg  Ti- 
dente  and  Director  of  Theological  School.  Chris- 
topher Larsen,  Director  of  Book  Concern  and  Editor 
of  Bimerennen.  Bemt  JOrgenssen,  Sunday  School 
Agent.  T.  B.  Barratt.  Director  of  Deaconess  Work. 
'  TROMSd  District.— S.  S.  Haave,  P.  E.  (P.  0.» 
Tromsd,  Norway).  Bodo-Sjonem,  J.  P.  Thomas. 
Hammerfest,  Albert  Alstad.    TrorasC,  S.  S.  Haave. 

Trondhjbh  District.— B.  G.  Rognerud,  P.  E. 
<P.  O.,  Trondhjem,  Norway).  Aalesund,  Ole  Johan- 
nessen. Kristiansund  (N),  O.  M.  L6kke.  Levanger, 
F.  M.  Thomas     Trondhjem,  B.  G.  Roimerod. 


The  following  were  the  appointments : 

J.  J.  Christensen,  Superintendent  (P.  O.,  Svend> 
borg,  Denmark). 

Copenhagen  District.— J.  J.  Christensen,  P.  £. 
Bornholm  (P.  O..  Nexo),  J.  C.  Iversen.  Copenhagen : 
Bethania,  N.  P.  Nielsen ;  St.  Markus,  Christian  Jen- 
sen. Kallimdborg,  J.  H.  Jacobsen.  Langeland  (P.  O., 
Rudkjoping),  Christian  Nielsen.  Odense,  Anton  Bast, 
A.  A.  Rogert.  Ronne,  Emil  Nielsen.  Svendborg, 
J.  J.  Christensen. 

Jutland  North  District.— L.  C.  Larsen,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Aalborg,  Denmark).  Aalborg,  L.  C.  Larsen, 
N.  M.  Hansen.  Frederikshaven,  P.  M.  S.  Jensen. 
Hjorring,  Laust  Christensen.  L6kken,  Rasmus  Peter- 
sen.   Randers,  Lauritz  Petersen. 

Jutland  South  District. — C.  J.  M.  Thaarup, 
P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Aarhus,  S.  N.  Gaarde.  Esbjerg,  S.  K. 
Johansen.  Give,  S.  C.  Sorensen.  Holstebro,  Jens 
Nielsen.  Horsens-Horsyld,  Hans  Hansen.  Varde, 
Peter  Rusmussen.  Vejle.  Anton  Christensen.  C.  J. 
M.  Thaarap,  Editor  of  Kristdeg  Talsmund  and  Direc- 
tor of  Book  Concem.  S.  N.  Gaarde,  Editor  of  8on- 
dagetkoUn,  N.  P.  Nielsen,  Editor  of  Vaarlmd,  Chris- 
tian Nielsen,  Editor  of  ISandebudet. 


Finland  and  8t  Fetenbnig  HiBsion. 

THE  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission  held  its 
annual  session  in  Viborg,  Finland,  May  15-20, 
1901,  Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 

The  following  were  the  preachers  on  trial :  Karl 
A.  Holmsten,  Fredrick  H.  Salmi,  Matti  Lehtonen, 
Karl  F.  Holmstrom,  Johan  E.  Jarl,  Harris  H.  Hog- 
man,  Karl  A.  Nurmi,  Johannes  Walkalma. 

The  aggregate  of  the  benevolent  collections  was 
3,269  Finnish  marks. 

The  statistics  reported  701  members,  260  proba- 
tioners, 1,203  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  foUovring  were  the  appointments : 

Helsingfors  District.— N.  J.  Rosen,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Helsiugfors ).  Abo,  to  be  supplied.  Ekenas  and 
Brotorp,  A.  S.  Hultqvist.  Hango  and  Lappvik,  K. 
F.  Holmstrom.  Helsingfors,  Swedish,  Albin  Janzon. 
Kuopio,  to  be  supplied.  Lovisa,  K.  A.  Holmsten. 
St.  Petersburg,  to  be  supplied. 

Tammerfors  District.— J.  W.  Haggman,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Tammerfors),  Bjornborg,  Matti  Lehtonen. 
Helsingfors,  Finnish,  K.  A.  Nurmi.  Kotka,  F.  H. 
Salmi.  Tammerfors,  J.  W.  Haggman,  H.  Ii.  Hog- 
man.    Viborg,  Johannes  Walkidma. 

Wasa  District.— G.  A.  Gustaffson.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Wasa).  Gamlakarlby  and  Jacobstaa,  J.  E.  Jarl. 
Kristinstad  and  Lappfjord,  Hjalmar  Bergqvist. 
Narpes  and  Porton,  to  be  applied.  Wasa,  6.  A. 
Gustaffson.  J.  W.  Haggman,  Principal  of  Theo- 
logical School  and  Editor  of  Finnish  Publications. 
N.  J.  Rosen,  Editor  of  Swedish  Publications.  G.  A. 
Hiden,  returned  to  Sweden.  Peter  Frost,  returned 
to  New  England. 

(All  the  preachers  in  this  Mission  are  members  of 
the  Sweden  Conference. ) 


Denmark  Mission  Oonferenoe. 

THE  Denmark  Mission  Conference  was  held  in 
Svendborg.   Denmark,  July  3-7,  1901,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding 

N.  M.  Hansen  and  A.  A.  Rogert  were  received  on 
triaL  J.  C  Iversen  and  Sofus  C.  Sorensen  were  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership. 

The  statistics  reported  3,222  members  « increase  of 
29).  267  probationers  (increase  of  30),  4,31(5  Sunday 
school  scholars  (decrease  of  118». 


Italy  Oonferenoe, 

THE  Italy  Conference  was  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
April  1^22,  1901,  Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 
Serafino  Bernatto  was  received  from  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of  Italy.  Alberto  Burattoni  was  received 
on  trial.  Risorgi  Carrari,  Salvatore  Musso,  and  Ugo 
Bazoli  were  admitted  into  full  membership.  Paola 
Gay  and  E.  E.  Powell  were  supemumerary.  Pietro 
Taglialatela  was  superannuated. 
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Bulgaria  Mission  Cmiference. 
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The  statistics  reported  1,757  members,  4W  proba- 
tioners, 1,226  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Bologna  District.— Crisanzio  Bambini,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Bologna).  Adria,  Aagosto  Manini.  Atesse 
and  Perano,  to  be  supplied.  Bari,  Risorgi  Carrari. 
Bologna,  Vittorio  Bani.  Dovadola,  to  be  supplied. 
Foggia,  Constantino  Follis.  Forli  and  Faenza,  to 
be  supplied.  Spinazzola,  Giuseppe  Paciarelli.  Trieste 
(Austria),  Felice  Dardi.    Venezia,  Alberto  Burattini. 

Naples  District.— F.  H.  Wright,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Naples).  Castellone  al  Volturno,  to  be  supplied. 
Napoli,  Ekluardo  Stasio.  Napoli  Circuit,  to  be  sup- 
plied.   Palermo,  Kiccardo  Santi. 

Rome  District.— William  Burt,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Rome).  Alessandria  and  Calosso,  Ugo  Bazoli. 
Chaux-de-Fonds  (Switzerland),  Umberto  Sarrubi. 
Firenze,  Antonio  Beltrami.  Geneva  (Switzerland), 
Giacomo  Carboneri.  Genoa,  Domenico  Polsinelli. 
Lausanne  (Switzerland),  Eduardo  Tourn.  Milono: 
Corso  Garibaldi,  Serafino  Bematto;  Corso  Lorete, 
Giovanni  Pons.  Modena,  Bernardo  Bracchetto.  Neu- 
chatel  ( Switzerland  >,  Giuseppe  Chiara.  Pavia,  to  be 
supplied.  Pisa  and  Pontedera,VincenzoNitti.  Rome: 
American,  A.  W.  Leonard  ;  Italian,  Alfredo  Taglia- 
latela.  San  Marzano,  to  be  supplied.  Sestri,  to  be 
supplied.  Terni  and  Perugia,  Valentino  Ambrosini. 
Torino,  Eduardo  Taglialatela.  N.  W.  Clark,  President 
of  School  of  Theology,  Rome.  Aristides  Frlzziero, 
Director  of  Boys'  College,  Rome.  William  Burt,  Di- 
rector of  Industrial  School,  Venezia;  Director  of 
Department  of  Publications,  and  Editor  of  Salvatore 
Miugo, 


appropriated.  The  danger  of  ncKlecting  the  power 
possible  to  the  Christian  believer  is  always  present. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  godly  Timothy  that  he  **  neglect 
not  the  gift,"  the  endowment  and  unction,  which 
was  his  to  be  had.  God  had  bestowed  it.  Therefore 
i  Paul  again  wrote,  putting  him  in  remembrance  of  the 
;  gift  of  God.  Paul  seemed  to  have  the  feeling  that  the 
I  "  gift "  was  in  vain  if  Timothy  was  not  using  it  for 
seeking  souls  for  Christ.  The  seeking  of  souls, 
therefore,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
Christian  life  is  not  a  couch,  a  hammock  under  sum- 
mer trees ;  it  is  the  enlistment  of  a  saved  man  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  When  the  heathen  In 
Korea  come  to  unite  with  the  Church,  the  mission- 
aries ask  them,  **  What  are  you  doing  for  the  salva- 
tion of  your  friends  and  neighbors  ? "  If  nothing, 
the  response  is  :  "  You  are  not  ready  yet.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  worker  for  souls."  That  is  the  secret  of 
the  marvelous  movement,  reminding  of  Pentecost, 
now  on  in  Korea.— On^ro/  Christian  Advocate, 


Bulgaria  Miscdon  Oonferenoe, 

THE  Bulgaria  Mission  Conference  was  held  in 
Tlmova,  Bulgaria,  May  1-6,  1901,  Bishop  Vin- 
cent presiding. 

J.  I.  Economoff  was  supernumerary.  Gabriel 
Elieff  was  superannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  234  members  (increase  of 
10),  45  probationers,  828  Sunday  school  scholars  (de- 
crease of  84). 

RusTCHUK  District.— M.  D.  Delcheff,  P.  E.  (P. 
O.,  Rustchuk.  Bulgaria).  Hotantsa,  M.  D.  Delcheff. 
Rustchuk,  Stephen  Thomoff.  Silistria,  Ivan  Dimi- 
troff.  Shumla,  Stephen  Getchoff.  Sistov,  Z.  G. 
Dimitroff.  Vema,  Ivan  Todoroflf.  Lom,  Peter 
Vasileff. 

LoFTCHA  District.— Pavel  Todoroflf,  P.  E.  (P. 
O.,  Timova,  Bulgaria).  Loftcha,  to  be  supplied. 
Orehania,  Peter  Tickcheff.  Pleven,  Bancho  Todo- 
roff.  Sevlievo  and  Gabrovo,  A.  P.  Meshkoff.  Tir- 
nova,  Pavel  Todoroff.  Trlco  Constantine,  on  fur- 
longh  in  the  United  States. 


The  Great  Mission. 

THE  great  mission  of  the  Church  of  Clirist  is  first 
and  foremost  to  seek  souls  for  Christ.  The 
Chareh  has  many  functions,  *'  diversities  of  gifts  " 
given  by  one  and  **  the  same  spirit "  these  gifts  are 
graces,  baptisms  (charismata) ;  they  are  sacred  and 
necessary ;  they  are  for  building  Christian  life  and 
for  recreating  Christian  society  into  the  kingdom. 
But  the  first  function,  that  which  is  the  red  blood  of 
the  Chureh,  is  the  seeking  of  souls  for  CJhrist. 

There  are  those  who  think  the  Church  has  lost  her 
power  in  this  direction.  No,  the  (]lhurch  has  not  lost 
the  power ;  the  dynamo  is  still  pent  with  electric 
potentiality;  the  Gospel  is  still  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  If  there  be  any  lack  of  power,  it  is 
not  because  the  power  is  lost,  but  because  it  is  not 


The  Aiecibo  Orphanage  and  Ohurch. 

BT   REV.    A.   H.    LAMBERT. 

THE  orphanage  started  last  year  in  Arecibo,  Porto 
Rico,  by  a  good  Methodist  sister,  whom  ill- 
health  has  since  compelled  to  return  to  the  States* 
has  been  placed  under  my  direction  by  Dr.  Drees^ 
the  superintendent  of  our  Mission  in  Porto  Rico.  6ut» 
to  make  that  orphanage  a  success,  we  need  prayers 
and  money.  We  will,  I  trust,  find  both  in  our 
Chureh  at  home.  Needless  to  say,  that  even  the 
smallest  contributions  in  stamps  will  be  gratefully 
received.  And  may  the  Lord  bless  to  the  hundredth- 
fold  all  who  will  help  us  to  rescue  Porto  Rican  waifs 
from  ignorance,  vice,  and  superstition. 

Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Arecibo 
has  now  175  members  and  probationers,  and  Utuado 
24.  I  am  opening  to-morrow  a  meeting  house  at 
Hato  Viejo,  a  "  barrio  "  of  2,735  inhabitants,  some 
seven  miles  from  Arecibo.  As  a  rule,  our  members 
here  are  poor,  and  some  even  miserably  poor.  No 
one  in  the  States  has  an  idea  of  what  miatery  in  Porto 
Rico  is.  Yet  out  of  their  poverty  our  Arecibo  mem- 
bers have  contributed  since  January  $70.49  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  pastoral  support,  and  missions. 

All  contributions  for  Arecibo  Orphanage  can  be 
sent  directly  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  or  to  me.  Arecibo,  Porto  Rico.  We  have  now 
ten  children  to  look  after. 


Missionary  Campaign  Library. 

MR.  S.  EARL  TAYLOR  suggests  practical  methods 
of  securing  it  by  almost  any  chapter.  He  says  r 
'*  Perhaps  ten  of  your  Leaguers  will  take  a  dollar 
share  in  the  Library :  ten  more  a  fifty-cent  share, 
and  twenty  others  twenty-five  cent  shares.  There 
you  have  twenty  dollars  which  will  purchase  thirty- 
six  of  the  finest  books  in  the  market— the  Missionary 
Libraries,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Another  way  is  to  have  a 
League  Social  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
library  fund."  He  thinks  the  former  is  preferable, 
as  it  will  create  a  personal  interest  which  of  itself 
is  ver>'  desirable. 
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MISSIONARY  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS. 


What  One  MissiGnary  Potato  Did. 

IT  was  not  a  very  lant^  church,  nor  was  it  nicely 
furnished ;  just  a  plain,  square,  bare  building. 
Here  James  and  Stephen  Holt  came  every  Sunday  of 
their  lives. 

One  Sunday  they  stood  together  over  by  the  stove, 
waiting  for  the  Sunday  school  to  commence,  and 
talking  about  the  missionary  collection  that  was  to 
be  taken  up.  It  was  something  new  for  that  church ; 
the  people  were  not  used  to  having  collections. 
However,  some  of  them  thought  it  was  about  timq 
for  them  to  begin  to  g^ve.  But  the  Holt  boys  had 
not  a  cent  to  give  that  day. 

'•'  Pennies  are  as  scarce  at  our  house  as  hen^s 
teeth,"  said  Stephen,  shovring  a  pair  of  white,  even 
teeth  as  he  spoke  James  looked  doleful.  It  was 
hard  on  them,  he  thought,  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the 
class  who  had  nothing  to  give.  He  looked  grimly 
around  the  old  church.  What  should  he  spy  lying 
in  one  corner  under  a  seat  but  a  potato  I 

**How  in  the  world  did  that  potato  get  to  church  ?  " 
he  asked,  nodding  his  head  toward  it.  **  Somebody 
must  have  dropped  it  that  day  we  brought  the 
things  here  for  the  folks.  I  say,  Stephie,  we  might 
give  that  potato.  1  suppose  k  belongs  to  us  as 
much  as  anybody." 

Stephen  turned  and  gave  a  long,  thoughtful  look 
at  the  potato. 

"  That's  the  idea !  "  he  said, eagerly.  "Let's  do  it." 

James  expected  to  see  a  roguish  look  on  his  face, 
but  his  eyes  and  mouth  said,  "  I'm  in  earnest." 

*•  Honoi  bright  ?  "  asked  James. 

"Yes  honor  bright."  • 

*'  How  ?  Split  it  in  two,  and  each  put  a  half  on 
a  plate  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Stephen,  laughing,  "we  can't  get  it 
ready  to  give  to-day,  I  guess ;  but  suppose  we  carry 
it  home,  and  plant  it  in  the  nicest  spot  we  can  find, 
and  take  extra  care  of  it,  and  give  every  potato  it 
raises  to  the  missionary  cause?  There  will  be 
another  chance:  this  isn't  the  only  collection  the 
church  will  ever  take  up,  and  we  can  sell  the  potatoes 
to  somebody." 

Full  of  this  new  plan,  they  went  into  the  class, 
looking  less  sober  than  before;  and  though  their 
faces  were  rather  red  when  the  box  was  passed  to 
them,  and  they  had  to  shake  their  heads,  they 
thought  of  the  potato,  and  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed 

Somebody  must  have  whispered  to  the  earth  and 
the  dew  and  the  sunshine  about  that  potato.  You 
never  saw  anything  like  it. 

"  Beat's  all,"  said  Farmer  Holt,  who  was  let  into 
the  secret.  "  If  I  had  a  twenty-acre  lot  that  would 
grow  potatoes  in  that  fashion  I  would  make  my 
fortune." 

When  harvesting  came,  would  you  believe  that 
there  were  forty-one  good,  sound,  splendid  potatoes 
in  that  piece  of  ground  ?  Another  thing :  while  the 
boys  were  picking  them  up  they  talked  over  the 
grand  mass  meeting  for  missions  that  was  to  be  held 


1  in  the  church  next  Thursday— an  ?^ll-day  meeting. 
I  The  church  had  a  taste  of  giving,  and  was  prosper 
j  ing  as  she  had  not  before.  Now  for  the  big  meeting, 
to  which  speakers  from  Chicago  were  coming. 
James  and  Stephen  had  their  plans  made.  They 
washed  the  forty-one  potatoes  carefully,  and  wrote 
out  in  their  very  best  hand  this  sentence  forty-one 
times : 

"this  is  a  missionary  potato; 

its  price  is  ten  cents ;   it  is  from   the  best  stock 
,  known.    It  will  be  sold  only  to  one  who  is  willing 
I  to  take  a  pledge  that  he  will  plant  it  in  the  spring, 
'  and  give  every  one  of  its  children    to    missions. 
Signed  by  James  and  Stephen  Holt." 
I     Every   shining   potato   had   one   of   these  slips 
smoothly  pasted  to  its  plump  side. 
I     Didn't  those  potatoes  go  off,  though!    By  three 
!  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon   not  one  was  left, 
I  though  a  gentleman  from  Chicago  offered  to  give  a 
gold  dollar  for  one  of  them.    Imagine  the  pleasure 
vrtth  which  James  and  Stephen  Holt  each  put  two- 
dollars  and  five  cents  into  the  collection  that  after- 
noon.   Ever  since  then  they  have  each  had  a  mis- 
sionary garden,  and  both  gardens  thrive.— iZfj^toiw 
Beffond. 

EBirfs  Miasio&ary  Potato. 

''  T  CAN'T  afford  it,"  said  John  Hale,  the  rich 
^    farmer,  when  asked  to  grive  to  the  cause  of 
missions.     Harry,  his  vride-awake  grandson,  was 
grieved  and  indignant. 

"  But  the  poor  heathen,"  he  replied  ;  "  is  it  not  too  • 
bad  they  cannot  have  churches  and  schoolhouses  • 
and  books  ?  " 

"  UTiat  do  you   know  about  the  heathen  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  testily.    "  Do  you  wish  me  to- 
g^ve  away  my  hard  earnings  ?    I  tell  you  I  cannot 
afford  it." 

But  Harry  was  well  posted  in  missionar}'  intelli- 
gence, and  day  after  day  puzzled  his  curly  head 
with  plans  for  extracting  money  for  the  noble  cause 
from  his  unwilling  relative  At  last,  seizing  an  op- 
portunity when  his  grandfather  was  in  good  humor  • 
over  the  election  news,  he  said  : 

"Grandfather,  if  you  do  not  feel  able  to  give 
money  to  the  Missionary  Board,  will  you  give  a 
potato  ?  " 

"A  potato!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Hale,  looking  up 
from  his  paper. 

"Yes,  sir;* and  land  enough  to  plant  it  in  and 
what  if  produces  for  four  years  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  "  replied  the  unsuspecting  grandparent, . 
setting  his  glasses  on  his  calculating  nose  in  a  way* 
that  showed  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  lad's ; 
persecution  on  such  cheap  terms. 

Harry  planted  the  potato,  and  it  rewarded  him  the  • 
first  year  by  producing  nikie;  these,  the  following 
season,  became  a  peck ;  the  next,  seven  and  a  half 
bushels ;  and  when  the  fourth  harvest  came,  lo !  the- 
potato  had  increased  to  seventy  bushels ;  and.  when 
sold,  the  amount  realized  was  put  with  a  glad  heart: 
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into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.    Even  the  aged  farmer 
exclaimed : 

**  Why,  I  did  not  feel  that  donation  in  the  least  1 
And,  Harry,  I' re  been  thinking  that  if  there  were  a 
little  missionary  like  you  in  every  house,  and  each 
one  got  a  potato,  or  something  else  as  productive, 
for  the  cause,  there  would  be  quite  a  large  sum 
gathered .' '—^Siffecfed. 


Potato  Cndps  and  a  Bible. 

[Miss  Burroughs,  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society, Kucheug,  Fuhkien.  China, tells  the 
following  touching  story  of  an  old  Chinese  woman 
\\\\o  ciinie  to  stay  at  the  missionaries'  house  for 
what  is  called  a  "  station  class,"  to  stay  for  a  month 
or  two  and  be  instructed  in  the  Gospel :] 

THERE  was  one  dear  old  wom&n  who  from  the 
very  first  drank  in  the  story  of  Jesus  and  gave 
her  heart  to  hlni.  One  day  I  saw  the  tears  pouring 
down  her  face,  and  I  said,  *'  What  are  you  crying 
for*" 

She  said,  **  O  Kuniong  [Miss],  I  am  thinking  of  my 
poor  mother,  and  1  am  thinking  of  my  sister.  They 
are  both  dead,  and  they  died  without  ever  hearing  of 
the  love  of  Jesus  and  how  he  can  save  us.  O, 
Kuniong,  why  did  you  not  come  to  us  years  ago  ?  " 

I  was  silent  and  shamed  before  her,  and  had  no 
answer. 

While  they  are  staying  with  us  we  give  them 
just  enough  money  to  feed  themselves.  She  came 
to  me  one  day  with  her  hand  full  of  money,  and  she 
said,  "  Kuniong,  1  have  come  to  buy  a  Bible.'* 

I  said,  *'What  do  you  want  a  Bible  for?  You 
cannot  read." 

She  said,  *'  I  am  a  stupid  old  woman,  I  cannot  tell 
them.  Let  nie  have  a  Bible,  and  I  will  lay  it  on  my 
table,  and  when  they  come  in  they  will  read  it,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  a  little  of  what  you  have 
told  nic." 

1  said,  **  If  you  give  me  all  this  money  to  buy  a 
Bible  you  will  not  be  able  to  buy  rice,  and  so 
you  will  have  to  live  on  the  potato  parings  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  you  are  with  us." 

She  said,  **  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
that,  for  I  am  longing  for  the  people  about  me  to 
know  Jesus." 

I  did  not  give  her  a  Bible.  I  let  her  do  just  as  she 
said— give  up  eating  rice  for  the  rest  of  the  time, 
and  live  on  potato  chips,  which  are  the  potatoes  cut 
up  and  dried  very  hard  In  the  sun  and  very  un- 
palatable. I  let  her  do  it  because  1  knew  that  God 
,  would  give  her  a  blessing  for  what  she  was  doing 
:for  him.— J/'yifo'. 


Do  you  ever  come  to  the  Master 

To  bring  him  your  little  store, 
And  ask  him  that  he  will  use  it 

To  send  out  one  sower  more  ? 
Do  you  ever  think  that,  it  may  be. 

He  will  some  day  answer  that  prayer 
By  sending  you  out,  dear  sower, 

Jo  carry  his  message  there  ? 


Our  Mission  Band. 

(Dialogue  for  three  girls  and  four  boys,  with  an  older 
member  of  the  band  for  leader.) 

Leadbk— Mistress  Mary,  sweet  as  a  daisy, 

How  does  your  Mission  Band  grow  ? 
Makt  —  O,  with  money,  and  with  meetings, 

And  with  pictures,  maps,  and  greetings. 
And  little  girls  all  in  a  row. 
Lbadbr— Teddy,  Teddy,  ready  and  dteady, 

How  does  your  Mission  Band  grow  ? 
Tbddy  —  O,  with  earnestness  and  fun, 
And  some  work  for  everyone. 
And  merry  boys  all  in  a  row. 
Leader— Lizzie,  Lizzie,  always  busy. 

How  do  your  meetings  grow  ? 
LizziB  —  O,  with  topics,  and  a  leader, 

And  the  love  with  which  we  heed  her, 
And  Glad  Gleaners  all  in  a  row. 
Leadek— Benny,  Benny,  as  bright  as  any. 
How  does  your  meetings  grow  • 
Benny  —  O,  with  tales  of  lands  and  nations, 
And  accounts  of  distant  stations, 
And  missionaries  all  in  a  row. 
Leader— Daisy,  Daisy,  never  lazy, 

How  does  your  money  grow  ? 
Daisy  —  O,  with  saving,  and  with  sewing. 
And  with  weeding  and  with  hoeing. 
And  mission  barrels  all  in  a  row. 
Leader— Peter,  Peter,  who  is  neater? 

How  does  your  money  g^row  ?  , 

Peter  —  O,  with  many  a  dime  or  quarter. 
Saved  from  buns  or  soda  water. 
And  pennies  earned  all  in  a  row. 
Leader— Harry,  Harry,  do  not  tarry. 

Say,  how  should  our  Mission  Band  grow  ? 
Harry--  With  unselfish,  patient  living, 

And  a  glad  and  generous  giving. 
And  loving  hearts  all  in  a  row. 
Leader—  What  did  Jesus  say  to  his  people  about 

giving  ? 
All  Together- Jesus  said,  *' Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give." 


Take  Our  Pennies,  HeavoDly  Father. 

BY  ALICE  MAY  DODOLAS. 

Take  our  pennies,  heavenly  Father, 

Use  them  as  thou  wilt ; 
They  may  bring  a  soul  some  comfort, 

Save  a  soul  from  guilt. 

We  will  go  without  our  candies, 

Or  some  longed-for  toy, 
That  we  may  send  heathen  children 

Christian  light  and  joy. 

Take  our  pennies,  heavenly  Father, 

Bless  them  every  one. 
Take  our  pennies,  only  giving 

Ts  thy  8W(.»et  ''•  well  done." 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Meeting  of  Foochow  Oonferenoe. 

BY  REV.   M.  C,   WILCOX,   PH.D. 

'^pHF  twenty-fifth  aDnual  session  of  the  Foochow 
-■•  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
wa?  held  in  the  Tieng  Ang  Dong  (church  >,  Foochow, 
Octol)er  31  to  Noveml)er  4  inclusive,  Bishop  Moore 
presiding.  Among  those  chosen  to  serve  the  Con- 
ference in  an  official  capacity  were  M.  C.  Wilcox,  in- 
terpreter ;  W.  A.  Main,  English  secretary,  with  fl  R. 
Caldwell  for  assistant;  E.  B.  Caldwell,  statistical 
secretary ,  J.  Simester,  Conference  treasurer 

Many  parts  of  this  broad  field  have  been  afllicted 
with  the  bubonic  plague,  which  has  taken  away  quite 
a  large  number  of  our  members  and  probationers. 
8tir  there  has  been  a  gain  in  membership,  and  the 
reports  of  the  eight  presiding  elders  are  full  of  cheer 
as  regards  the  future  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  empire 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  was  transferred  to  us  from  the 
H?ngbu8  Mission  Conference,  llis  experience  as  an 
educator,  and  his  ability  in  literary  work  in  the 
ftenM.  or  Chinese  *'  literary  style,"  will  undoubtedly 
enable  hiro  to  render  valuable  service 

Two  members  of  the  Conference— Sia  lleng  To 
and  LI  Ko  Diing— die<l  during  the  year;  also  the 
wife  of  Jiong  Hok  Jfl  and  the  widow  of  Sie  Iluo  Mi, 
for  all  of  whom  appropriate  memorial  services  were 
held. 

Oo?  United  States  consul.  Rev.  S.  L.  Gracey,  D.D., 
of  the  New  England  Conference,  was  introduced, 
and  gave  the  preachers  some  good  advice  concern- 
ing litigation.  He  exhorted  them  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  disputes  l)et'ween  the  native  Chris- 
tian«  and  their  heathen  neighbors,  but  promised  to 
dc  what  he  could  for  Christians  who  are  really  suf- 
fering persecution,  as  this  term  is  define<l  by  treaty. 
At  a  later  session  the  Conference  adopttnl  resolu- 
tions expressing  appreciation  of  the  services  Dr 
Gracey  is  rendering  as  our  consul  at  this  port 

Several  young  men  were  rt^elved  on  trial,  includ- 
ing H.  R  Caldwell,  who  was  also  elected  deacon  and 
elder  under  the  missionary  rule  and  ordained  with 
the  other  candidates  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

As  Is  generally  the  case,  the  reception  of  fratenial 
delegates  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  and 
profit.  The  Church  Mission  (of  England)  was  rep- 
resented by  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Wolfe,  one 
of  the  veteran  missionaries  of  China,  and  by  Rev.  L. 
Lloyd :  the  American  Board  by  Rev.  Mr.  Guoh,  an 
eloquent  native  pastor;  the  Ilinghua  Mission  Con 
lerence  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen  and  Rev.  Li  Diong 
Jul  The  addresses  by  our  visitors,  and  the  reply  by 
Bishop  Moore,  were  all  of  a  genuinely  fraternal  and 
affectionate  character. 

The  report  of  our  Mission  Press,  or  Anglo-Chinese 
Book  Concern,  as  we  now  call  this  institution,  shows 
t^iat.  despite  the  troui>les  of  Ia:*t  year,  there  has  be^n 
no  falling  off  in  the  general  patronage  of  our  books 
and  periodicals,  including  the  Oau€»e  Chrmt'uiH 
Advocate. 

Bishop  Moore's  presidency  over  the  Confereniv 


gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  same  has  been  the 
case  with  his  general  administration  of  our  Church 
affairs  in  this  part  of  Fookien  Province.  He  care- 
fully weighs  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  question 
and  then  kindly  but  firmly  obeys  his  conscience  and 
godly  judgment.  So  no  person,  whether  missionary 
or  native  preacher,  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  his  just 
award. 

The  Conference  expressed  profound  soi^w  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Pre8i(h*i;l  McKinley,  "  who," 
as  the  resolution  states,  "  ranked  among  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  world's  rulers,  and  was  one  of  the 
truest  friends  of  China." 

Rev.  Jiong  Ilok  Jft,  more  generally  known  as 
Paul,  was  transferred  to  the  Malaysia  Mission 
Conference,  and  will  work  among  the  Chinese  in 
Manila. 

Greetings  were  gladly  received  from  Rev.  G.  B. 
Smyth,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy.  Dr.  Smyth,  as 
is  well  known,  is  detained  in  America  by  ill  health, 
and  js  meantime  ably  representing  the  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Conferences  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Brother  I-acy  was  sent  to  New  York  in  the  interest 
of  the  union  publishing  house  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  at  Shanghai. 

The  vote  on  adopting  the  proposed  constitution 
for  the  Church  was  forty-one  in  favor  and  none 
against.  A  number  of  preachers  were  detained  by 
illness  in  their  families  or  the  vote  would  have  been 
considerably  larger. 

The  annual  session  of  the  "  Foochow  Woman's 
Conference  "  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  minis- 
terial Conference.  The  reports  show  that  the  ladies 
have  had  a  successful  year,  and  tliey  are  planning 
still  greater  things  for  the  year  to  come.  Their  work 
deserves  far  more  notice  than  the  limits  of  this 
article  permit. 

The  appointments  of  the  missionaries  now  regu- 
larly connected  with  this  work  are  as  follows : 

W.  H  Lacy,  superintendent  Anglo-Chinese  Book 
Concern,  treasurer  and  business  agent  of  the 
Mission. 

James  Simester,  president  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College. 

Franklin  Ohlinger,  dean  of  the  College  of  Theology 
and  translator  of  books. 

Instructors  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College:  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Marsh,  Miss  Bosworrh,  Mrs.  I-acy,  Mrs. 
Plumb,  Mrs.  Simester,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Caldwell. 

B.  H.  Marsh,  principal  Boys'  Scliool  and  mission- 
ary-in-chanr<'  of  Haitang  District. 

Mrs,  Marsh,  matron  <>f  the  Boys'  High  School. 

Miss  S.  M.  Bosworth,  niis.sionary-in-charge  of 
Ming-<'hiang  District. 

E.  B.  Caldwt'll,  superintendent  of  the  G.  S.  Miner 
"Special  (iift  Day  8ch(X)ls"  and  missionary-in- 
t'harge  of  Ngu-cheng  District. 

W.  A.  Main,  presiding  elder  Kucheng  District  and 
niissionary-in-charge  of  long-bing  District. 

H.  R.  Caldwell,  missionarj-in-chartrt'  of  Kude 
l)i.stri<t  and  principal  of  the  S<*hell  -  Cooper 
Academy. 
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J.  E.  Skinner,  M.D.,  superintendent  Wiley  General 
Hospital,  Kucheng. 

Mrs.  8.  Lawrence  Skinner,  M.D.,  medical  work 
among  women. 

Miss  Kathryn  Kauffmau,  principal  of  Foochow 
Graded  School. 

M.  C.  Wilcox,  presiding  elder  Foochow  District, 
missionary-in-charge  Hokchiaug  District,  and  editor 
Chinese  Christian  Advocate. 

Woman's  Fokeign  Missionary  Society  Appoint- 
ments. 

Foochow  Distkict.— Conference  Seminary,  Miss 
Parkinson ;  Girls'  Boarding  and  Day  Schools,  Miss 
Wilkinson  and  Miss  Plumb  ;  Music  in  the  Seminary 
and  Boarding  School,  Mrs.  Wilcox  ;  Industrial  work 
and  teacher  of  drawing.  Miss  Adams ;  Orphanage, 
Miss  Parkinson  and  Mrs.  Tippet ;  W^oman's  Train- 
ing School  and  Roman iz«l  School,  Miss  Jewell  ; 
Women's  and  Children's  Hospital,  Ellen  M.  Lyon, 
M.D.;  General  evangelistic  work,  Misses  Wilkinson 
and  Plumb  :  Woolston  Memorial  Hospital,  IIu  Ging 
Eng,  M.D. ;  Evangelistic  work  in  same,  Mrs.  Ohlin- 
ger ;  Liang-au  Hospital  and  city  evangelistic  work, 
Miss  Wells. 

Ming  -  chiang  District.  —  Woman's  Training 
School,  Day  Schools,  Bible  women,  and  evangelistic 
work,  Miss  Longstreet  and  Miss  Peters;  Medical 
work,  M.  E.  Carleton,  M.D. 

HoK-CHiANO,  Ngu-chkng,  AND  Hai-tano  DIS- 
TRICTS.—Girls'  Boarding  School,  Training  Schools, 
Day  Scrhools,  and  Bible  women.  Miss  Allen ;  Medical 
work,  L.  M.  Masters,  M.D. 

Ku-cnENG  AND  Ku-DE  DISTRICTS.— Girls'  Boarding 
School,  Training  School,  and  Romanized  School, 
Miss  Rouse;  Day  Schools,  Bible  women,  and  music 
in  the  schools.  Miss  Glenk. 

loNG-BiNG  District.— Girls'  and  Woman's  Board- 
ing School,  Day  Schools,  and  Bible  women,  Miss 
Hartford  and  Miss  Linam. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Hat  tie  C.  Wilcox ;  'Business 
agent,  Mrs.  Emma  Nind  Lacy. 

Home  on  leave.  Miss  Bonafield  and  Miss  Trimble. 

Student  of  the  language,  Mrs.  Tippet. 


Madras  District  Oonferenoe  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohnrch. 

WE  had  a  busy,  but  justifiable  time  at  Banga- 
lore on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  23d 
and  JMth  of -October,  \90\.  The  sessions  were  held 
in  the  pleasant  church  at  Richmond  Town,  and  were 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Buttrick,  the  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  district.  As  a  suitable  center,  no 
better  place  could  be  chosen,  as  the  majority  of  our 
workers  are  stationed  on  the  Mysore  plateau. 

The  district  ought  to  be  divided  both  on  languair** 
and  geographical  lines.  The  >radra8  end  is  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  away  from  Baniralore, 
and  the  language  used  there  is  Tamil,  whereas  the 
language  of  tlie  Mysore  end  is  chiefly  Kanarese. 
The  Tamil  workers  in  Conference  did  not  benefit  as 
much  on  this  account,  as  Kanarese  was  the  vernacu- 
lar largely  used.    It  is  to  Ixj  hoped  that  it  will  .soon 


be  possible  to  divide  the  district,  and  extend  the 
work  at  the  Madras  end  so  that  It  will  be  propor- 
tionately as  strong  as  the  Mysore  end. 

The  meetings  for  the  development  of  spiritual  life 
were  good,  well  attended,  and  largely  made  use  of. 
The  opportunities  for  prayer  were  not  lost.  Eng- 
lish, Tamil,  and  Kanarese  intermingled,  and  the 
brethren  seemed  earnestly  desirous  of  the  blessings 
sought.  Addresses  in  English,  by  Brothers  Buttrick, 
Ross-De  Souza,  and  Hallister,  and  in  Kanarese  by 
Brother  Gershom  were  xevy  encouraging  and  helpful 

The  personnel  of  the  Conference  was  mixed.  There 
were  six  European  male,  and  five  lady  missionaries, 
besides  a  few  lady  assistants.  Then  there  were 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Kanarese  brethren,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  Tamils.  Rev.  Faweett  Shaw  was 
elected  English  secretary,  and  Rev.  G.  Gershom 
Kanarese  secretary. 

The  examination  of  the  character  and  work  of  the 
local  preachers  and  exhorters  occupied  considerable 
time.  Most  of  these  are  the  paid  agents  of  the  Mis- 
sion, hence  the  importance  of  the  proce<lure.  There 
are  a  few  European  as  well  as  native  local  preach- 
ers and  exhorters  who  are  volunteer  workers.  They 
give  as  much  of  their  time  and  talent  to  the  work  as 
they  can  while  they  support  themselves  by  their 
regular  work. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  vernacular 
for  these  workers  is  a  helpful  one,  and  though  it 
takes  some  time  for  them  to  complete  the  course, 
failure  in  one  or  more  subjects  being  quite  ordinary 
they  are  the  better  intellectually  for  the  work.  I 
noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  some  of  the  na- 
tive workers  of  the  district,  after  my  absence  of 
three  years,  during  which  I  worked  in  the  Hyderabad 
District.  They  are  getting  on.  and  in  time  will  be 
'•workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed." 

With  such  a  working  force,  we  should  be  having 
greater  results  in  the  way  of  a  general  ingathering  on 
the  district.  Our  successes  have  been  comparatively 
small,  although  we  are  very  thankful  for  them.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  Madras,  the  writer  had  the 
privilege,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  baptizing 
twenty-two  adults  and  children,  the  maiority  being 
inmates  of  the  Girls'  Orphanage,  with  five  members 
of  two  families  from  heathenism.  But  the  opinion 
was  expressed  in  one  of  the  resolutions  that  after  so 
many  years  of  effort  and  prayer  we  should  look  for 
a  large  ingathering.  To  this  end  it  was  suggested 
that  much  prayer  should  be  made,  and  each  mis- 
sionary and  native  worker  should  seek  a  personal 
cleansing  and  filling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  such  an  end.  It 
was  generally  thouirht  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
that  the  field  was  ripe  for  such  an  ingathering.  May 
God  grant  it. 

A  missionary  meeting  brought  the  Conference  to 
a  close.  The  Rev.  M.  Tindaie  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  relation  of  the  pn^ss  to  mission  work, 
and  Miss  F.  Maskell  of  Kolar,  and  the  Rev,  S.  Noah 
addressed  the  meeting,  the  latter  speaking  in 
Kanarese. 

Mtidras,  NovemlMT  7,  1901. 
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MiflsioD  Hotes  firom  Ipoh|  Perak. 

BY   KEV.   U.   L.   E.    LUEKINO. 

WE  record  with  much  pleasure  the  prolonged 
visit  of  the  Rev.  W.  G  Shellabear  from  Sin- 
gapore, who  spent  half  a  month  with  us  in  the  inter- 
•est  of  the  committee  on  Malay  Bible  revision,  and 
with  whom  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  in  close  con- 
clave for  many  hours  every  day  during  that  time. 
In  addition  to  this  assiduous  work  we  had  the  priv^ 
ilege  of  hearing  our  brother,  on  two  successive  Sun- 
days, preach  sermons  which  our  English  congrega- 
tion highly  appreciated,  while  our  native  churches, 
both  Chinese  and  Tamil,  listened  to  his  preaching 
throogfa  interpreters.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  wel- 
come him  again. 

Our  new  Boarding  School  had  its  official  opening 
on  the 20th  of  September,  at  which  W.  Cowan,  Esq., 
secretary  for  Chinese  affairs  and  protector  of  Chi- 
nese  in  Perak,  occupied  the  chair,  while  the  writer 
read  the  dedicator}'  service,  and  sketched  in  a  short 
address  the  histor>'  of  this  new  department  of  our 
work.  Mr.  Cowan,  who  has  known  the  work  of  our 
miaslon  almost  from  the  begrinning,  gave  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  development  of  our  work  in  Ipofi, 
touching  especially  upon  the  educational  side  of  it. 
and  finally  assuring  us  that  he  would  have  as  great 
•an  interest  in  our  work  in  the  future  as  he  had 
ahown  in  the  past. 

The  work  in  Taipeng  is  more  promising  than  ev^r. 
Kias  Cody,  who  is  now  in  full  charge  of  the  Teacher 
Oirla'  School,  has  had  to  somewhat  rearrange  the 
existing  work  of  the  standards,  but  it  may  safely  be 
aaid  that  every  change  made  has  been  for  the  better. 
Miss  Cody  is  very  busy  in  stud}ing  the  language  of 
the  people,  to  use  it  in  her  missionary  activity,  and 
hopes  for  a  steady  growth  of  the  work  under  her 
charge.  As  it  is,  there  has  been  already  an  increase 
of  the  attendance  in  the  day  school. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  new  Boarding 
School  is  proceeding  apace,  though  it  will  probably 
not  be  completed  in  contract  time.  The  workman- 
ship is  very  satisfactory,  and  if  the  coming  year  will 
open  with  a  completed  Boarding  School  in  Taipeng 
and  a  satisfactory  number  of  boarders,  there  will 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Taipeng  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stations  of  our  work  through- 
oat  the  Malaysia  Conference. 

In  Kampar  a  few  disturbances  have  taken  place 
in  which  some  of  our  church  mcml)er8  have  had  to 
endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Chri-st. 
We  hope  that  the  persecution  is  now  over,  as  the  gov- 
ernment has  arrested  a  dangerou.^  ringleader  of  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  on  a  banishment  warrant. 
It  seem.*  that  for  some  time  past  secret  societies 
among  the  Chinese  have  be<»n  very  active  in  Perak 
and  Selangor,  but  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  secre- 
tariat and  protectorate  of  Chines*^  have  l)een  fully  on 
the  alert,  and  have  therefore  been  able  to  cope  with 
any  emergency. 

We  .have  been  gla<l(iened  by  the  baptism  of  qnite 
a  number  of  new  converts  in  our  work  in  Tpoh.  -On 
September  1  I  baptized  four  young  men,  who  have 
been  connected  with  our  school  work  in  Ipoh  either 


as  scholars  or  teachers.  All  of  them  speak  English 
in  addition  to  Malay  and  two  or  three  Chinese 
languages.  They  had  been  ready  for  the  sacra- 
ment for  a  considerable  time,  but  as  they  were  not 
urged  to  take  the  last  decisive  step  in  their  profession 
of  Christianity  before  their  non-Christian  relatives 
the  ceremony  was  postponed,  until  one  of  the  young 
men,  accepting  a  government  post  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ipoh,  had  to  leave  his  three  friends,  who  re- 
mained behind.  They  decided  then  that  they  would 
not  separate  without  having  sealed  their  faith  to 
Christ  publicly,  and  so  they  were  baptized. 

These  young  men,  models  in  everj*  respect  of  youth, 
health,  and  consecration  to  (Jod,  were  soon  separated 
in  a  different  way  than  they  had  expected.  One  of 
them  was  called  home  by  God  but  a  fortnight  after 
he  had  been  baptized.  His  relations  did  not  allow 
us  to  burj'  his  remains  in  our  Cliristian  cemetery, 
but  burie<l  him  with  all  heathen  rites  ;  nevertheless, 
so  bright  had  been  his  short  life  of  testimony  that 
his  young  wife  decided  to  be  a  Christian.  She 
and  her  little  babe  live  now  in  our  house,  and  the 
young  woman  attends  school  and  church  faithfully 
to  fit  herself  for  a  life  of  usefulness  in  Christ's 
kingdom. 

On  the  same  day  I  baptized  a  young  Tamil 
woman,  and  on  October  6  eleven  adults  and  two 
children.  Among  these  is  a  young  Sakai  woman,  the 
first  of  her  race  to  embrace  Christianity.  Among 
the  others  is  a  Chinese  family,  consisting  of  hus- 
band, wife,  two  children,  and  an  uncle,  all  of  whom 
live  in  a  village  where  we  had  hitherto  no  members. 
They  are  people  of  considerable  respectability  and 
competency,  well  able  to  recommend  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  which  they  have  been  very  earnestly 
studying  for  about  eight  months  Their  house  is 
being  regularly  visited  by  the  missionary  and  a  na- 
tive pastor,  and  we  hold  there  encouraging  meetings 
for  testimony  and  prayer.— Jfa/ay«u?  Message. 


A  Mission  Tour  in  the  Heart  of  India. 

BY    KEV.   GEO.    K.   GILDER,   PRESIDING   ELDER. 

CLAIMS  of  a  local  character  delayed  us  in  setting 
out  on  our  tour,  for  in  addition  to  the  care  of 
an  immense  Annual  Conference  District,  the  writer 
is  in  charge  of  an  extensive  circuit.  However,  by 
April  4  all^our  arrangements  were  complete,  and  the 
next  evening  we  starte<l  on  our  journey— going  by 
train  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles,  as  far  as  a 
place  callwl  Warora.  Here  the  branch  line,  on  to 
which  we  changed  at  Warda  Junction,  has  its  ter- 
minus. 

Warora  was  an  obs<-ure  place  until  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  when  col- 
lieries were  opened.  Then  came  the  railway— and 
to  collieries  and  railway  Warora  owes  its  present 
iniportancre.  Here  we  found  our  hired  country  carts 
awaiting  us. 

.\fter  a  day's  halt  at  the  Travelers'  Bungalow,  we 
*'  took  up  our  carriages  and  went  up  *'  to  our  next 
staire,  Chanda,  thirty  miles  off,  traveling  all  night. 
April  is  one  of  our  hot  weather  months  in  India,  and 
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during  the  fiercely  hot  season  traveling  across 
country,  over  long  distances  particularly,  is  safest 
by  night. 

Cbanda  or  Chandarpur  was  once  a  royal  city,  **  a 
city  of  kings/*  Long  ago  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
powerful  Gond  kingdom  of  Cbanda.  Its  lofty  stone 
battlements,  which  are  well  preserved,  have  a  cir- 
'cumference  of  seven  miles,  and  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  Cbanda  of  to-day  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  government  administrative  district 
of  that  name.  We  stopped  here  a  couple  of  days  to 
purchase  fresh  supplies  and  sort  out  our  impeilimetita 
for  the  long  cart  ride  before  us. 

Between  Warora  and  Cbanda  there  is  a  first-class 
carriage  road ;  but  beyond  Cbanda,  on  to  Sironcha, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  distant,  the  road 
is  a  mere  cart  track. 

Easter  Monday  saw  us  moving  out  from  Cbanda 
Ddk  Bungalow  at  6  p.  m.,  with  our  faces  set  Sironcha- 
ward.  Our  plan  of  journeying  was  to  camp  for  the 
day  at  a  village  where  we  could  make  sure  of  shade 
for  our  tents  and  supplies  for  our  camp,  and  travel 
all  night,  making  a  longer  halt  at  some  convenient 
spot  for  a  Sunday.  Observing  this  order  of  march, 
it  took  eight  days  and  nine  nights  to  cover  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  between  Cbanda  and 
Sironcha. 

The  roadway  on  leaving  Cbanda .  takes  one 
through  a  narrow  strip  of  open  country,  cultivated 
and  dotted  over  with  villages,  lying  between  the 
outskirts  of  the  jungle  and  the  Penganga  River. 
The  entire  region  traversed,  wittf  few  excieptions,  is 
an  extensive  forest,  intersected  by  one  large  river 
(the  Wainganga)  and  numerous  udloji  or  water- 
courses. 

Sunday,  April  13,  was  spent  restfully  at  Ahiri,  the 
chief  village  of  the  Ahiri  Zamindari.  Seven  miles 
east  of  Ahiri  is  Alapalli,  where  the  finest  teak  in 
In<lia  grows,  and  where  the  government  owns  a 
steam  sawmill  establishment. 

A  few  miles  out  of  Ahiri  we  ascended  a  low  jungle- 
clad  plateau  wedged  in  between  Ahiri  and  Sironcha, 
with  its  western  extremity  forming  bold  and  pictur- 
esque bluffs  for  several  miles  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pmnhita  River.  Pushing  on  over  this  plateau 
through  a  forest  of  teak,  and  ebony,  and  ironwood, 
and  other  useful  trees,  we  eventually  found  our- 
selves in  Sironcha  on  April  16,  arriving  at  the  Mis- 
sion premises  at  9  p.  m:  Sironcha,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  India,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  Pranhita,  just  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Godavery.  At  one  time,  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  civil  and  military  station, 
with  European  oflBcials  as  residents — and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  great  canal 
navigation  and  irrigation  scheme.  But  the  official 
glory  of  Sironcha  has  departed,  and  the  only  Euro- 
pean residents  now  are  our  missionaries. 

In  Sironcha  we  possess  a  splendid  site  of  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  acres.  Of  these  thirty  acres  Ix^long 
to  the  Woman *s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  whose 
missionary  and  other  workers  are  carrying  on  an 
excellent  work  successfully.  Here  we  have  a  native 
Christian  congregation  of  sixty  souls.    Our  converts 


are  from  the  Madigas  and  Malas,  a  break  having 
occurred  in  both  these  low  caste  communities.  Bat 
our  work  in  this  eztremeiy  needy  center  is  seriously 
handicapped  for  want  of  a  leader.  Sironcha  Circoit, 
with  its  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  souls, 
calls  urgently  for  a  missionary  of  the  Geoerel 
Society. 

Our  week's  stay  soon  slipped  by,  and  on  April  2S 
we  left  Sironcha  for  our  next  station,  Jagdalpur, 
with  a  journey  before  us  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  through  the  wilderness.  At  a  point  forty 
miles  east  of  Sironcha  we  forded  the  Indrawati,  an- 
other large  affluent  of  the  Godavery,  and  thus 
crossed  into  Bastar  State,  camping  at  Bhopalpatnam, 
a  little  place  with  a  big  name. 

The  Bhopalpatnam  Zamindari  is  a  fief  of  Bastar 
State.  At  Maded,  the  largest  and  most  important 
village  in  the  Zamindari^  we  own  a  plot  of  land.  If 
we  had  the  money  for  his  support,  we  should  like  to 
station  a  native  preacher  in  Maded.  This  would 
enable  us  to  give  the  Gospel  regularly  to  the  multi- 
tude of  aborigines  and  others  sitting  in  dense  spir- 
itual darkness,  in  this  very  remote  comer  in  Uie 
heart  of  India. 

From  Mdded  the  roadway  ascends  gradually  nntU 
t?ie  base  of  the  first  plateau  is  reached  when  it  zig- 
zags upon  a  steep  ghat.  Bastar  is  a  series  of  pla- 
teaus—the lowest  being  the  Vijyapur  plateau  in  the 
south,  the  one  I  have  referred  to— and  the  highest 
that  on  which  Jagdalpur  stands,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state. 

We  left.  Bhopalpatnam  amid  heavy  rain  ;  and  for 
four  days  it  rained  in  monsoon  fashion,  flooding  all 
the  watercourses.  At  one  point  en  route  we  were 
held  up  for  the  night  in  the  depths  of  the  jun^, 
because  of  a  wide  and  steep  banked  ndla  being  Id 
full  flood.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  curl  up  in 
our  carts  and  sleep  until  the  waters  abated  and  the 
stream  became  fordable.  Not  till  daybreak  were  we 
able  to  get  across. 

Bastar  is  two  thirds  jungle.  In  long  glades 
cleared  by  their  ready  axes,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
jungle,  live  the  aborigines.  The  jungle  is  also  the 
haunt  of  the  tiger,  and  bear,  and  wild  buffalo. 
More  than  once  we  saw  tiger  siwor  on  the  road  ;  and 
in  one  or  two  places  met  bear  and  wild   buffalo. 

Early,  *' while  it  was  yet  dark,"  on  the  morning 
of  the  twelfth  day  from  the  date  of  our  departure 
from  Sironcha,  we  sighted  Jagdalpur,  and  by  sun- 
rise were  comfortably  ensconced  within  the  commo* 
dious  Mission  House. 

Jagdalpur.  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Bastar,  the 
largest  of  the  Central  Provinces  feudatory  states. 
The  Raja,  a  Gond.  bcinp  a  minor,  the  state  is  ad- 
minisieretl  by  the  British  government,  who  have 
done  much  to  open  up  the  country. 

Here,  from  among  the  village  Uriya-speaking 
Mahars,  we  have  gathered  several  converts,  but  the 
lack  of  a  resident  missionary  is  a  drawback  to  the 
work.  [Brother  (lildtT  closes  this  report  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  trying  character  of  the  journey  home. 
the  mercury  being  several  times  at  106^  inside  his 
teat- En.] 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


^  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionao'  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
special  session  December  3,  1901,  Bishop  C.  H. 
Fowler  presiding. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Buttz  conducted  the  devotional 
-exercises. 

The  action  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
In  regard  to  creating  an  Open  Door  Emergency 
Fund,  and  raising  the  missionary  collections  to 
^1,.')00,000,  was  presented,  and,  on  motion  of  Bishop 
FosH,  it  was  resolved  that  Bishops  E.  6.  Andrews, 
<:.  H.  Fowler,  Earl  Cranston,  and  J.  M.  Thoburn, 
Secretaries  Leonard  and  Carroll,  Drs.  J.  F.  Goucher, 
and  J.  M.  Buckley,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Cornell  and 
Archer  Brown  be  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
this  action  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  to 
prepare  a  plan,  and,  if  they  think  it  desirable,  nomi- 
nate additional  secretaries  to  the  Board. 

The  action  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
in  regard  to  a  publishing  house  at  Shanghai  was 
presented,  and,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  China. 

Several  matters  of  finance  and  of  lands  and 
legacies  were  attended  to. 

The  return  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Spencer  and  family  to 
Jf  exico  was  provided  for. 

The  return  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Banta  from  Africa  to 
the  United  States  was  announced,  0¥ring  to  severe 
Illness  from  African  fever,  and  arrangement  was 
made  concerning  the  expense  of  the  return  trip. 

Arrangement  was  made  for  meeting  necessities  in 
the  HIngbua  and  West  China  Missions  from  an 
available  fund,  and  for  allowances  to  several  ¥ridow8 
of  China  missionaries. 

Dr.  N  S.  Hopkins  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
North  China  Mission,  and  Rev.  Quincy  A.  Myers, 
treasurer  of  the  West  China  Mission. 

The  outgoing  and  salary  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Canright,  of 
West  China,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  were  provided 
for  by  the  use  of  certain  balances  of  appropriation. 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  Lewis,  President  of  Morn- 
ingside  College,  Iowa,  and  other  friends,  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  a  single  man  in  West  China  for 
four  years,  provided  the  Board  will  send  him  out, 
was  accepted,  on  condition  that  the  candidate  pass 
the  usual  examinations 

An  allowance  for  Mrs.  Sherman,  widow  of  Dr. 
Sherman,  late  of  Korea,  was  made  for  19U2. 

Action  was  taken  to  secure  the  building  of  a 
much  needed  parsonage  in  Sendai,  Japan. 

The  homecoming  of  Miss  Marion  Smith  from 
Chile,  on  health  account,  was  authorized. 

Allowances  were  provided  for  the  widows  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Norway,  and  for  Rev.  H.  C.  Nuelsen, 
now  in  the  United  States. 

Action  was  taken  to  return  Dr.  B.  F.  West  to  his 
-field  in  Malaysia,  to  extend  the  furlough  of  Rev. 
F.  H.  Morgan,  of  Malaysia,  until  April  next,  and 
that  of  Rev.  Henry  Mansell  and  wife,  of  India,  until 
next  autumn. 


Permission  was  griven  to  Mrs.  Parker,  the  widow 
of  Bishop  Parker,  to  connect  herself  with  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  retaining, 
however,  a  claim  on  the  Board  for  support,  should 
she  at  any  time  hereafter  need  it,  and  a  promise  by 
the  Board  to  pay  the  expense  of  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  should  it  be  found  necessar}'. 

A  few  small  appropriations  were  made  to  cover 
cases  of  need  in  the  Domestic  Missions. 

Numerous  candidates  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  were  approved,  and  eight  per- 
sons for  outgoing  under  the  Board  whose  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

After  a  very  harmonious  session,  and  one  briefer 
than  usual,  the  Board  adjourned  with  the  benediction 
by  Bishop  Fowler.         

The  Board  of  Managers  met  in  regular  session 
December  17  at  3  p.  m..  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews 
presiding.  Twenty-three  ministers  and  eighteen 
laymen  were  in  attendance. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  8.  O. 
Benton,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  session  of  December  8 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer's  statement  for  November  was  read, 
and  ordered  on  file. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy,  of  Foochow,  Chilian  wa3  in- 
troduced to  the  Board. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  of  the  Hinghn;\  Mistlon, 
China,  having  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
the  treasurership,  and  to  have  Rev.  F.  L.  Guthrie 
appointed,  the  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Hinghua  Mission. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  China  Mis- 
sion was  authorized  to  pay  for  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary,  owing  to  damage  done  by  recent  floods, 
out  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  190i. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  furniture  for  th( 
residence  of  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis,  who  is  soon  to  return 
to  North  China,  to  be  repaid  from  the  Indemnity 
Fund  when  received. 

A  special  grant  of  $500  was  made  to  replace  the 
lost  instruments  of  the  Medical  Mission  at  Chung- 
king, in  West  China.  These  instruments  were  los* 
by  the  wreddng  of  a  steamer  on  the  river  when  Rev. 
Spencer  Lewis  returned  from  Shanghai,  after  tht 
troubles  of  last  year. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  John  Gowdy,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  to  the  Foochow  Mission,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow, 
was  provided  for  from  the  appropriation  for  1901. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  traveling  expenses 
of  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy,  who  was  sent  by  Bishop  Moore 
to  the  United  States  to  represent  him  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  Union  Publishing  House  at 
Shanghai. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner,  of  the  Foochow 
Mission,  was  extended  for  three  months. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Fahs,  as  a  teacher 
in  Nanking  University,  was  authorized  under  the 
usual  conditions. 
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A  furlough  for  Rev.  George  A.  Stuart,  president 
of  the  Nanking  University,  and  his  family,  during 
the  coming  year»  was  granted. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
small  balance  due  on  the  outgoing  expenses  of  Dr. 
E.  H.  Hart  to  Wuhu,  China,  in  1901. 

The  furloughs  of  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pyke,  of  North  China,  were  extended  until  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  furlough  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  was 
extended  indefinitely. 

In  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  work  in  West 
China.  Brothers  Cady,  Peat,  and  Manly  proposed,  in 
case  the  Board  would  provide  for  sending  them  back 
to  the  field,  to  pay  one  third  of  the  amount  necessary 
for  their  outgoing.  But  this  would  still  require  an 
appropriation  of  $1,566,  for  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear possible  for  the  Board  to  make  provision.  The 
action  recommended  by  the  Committee  was  adopted 
as  follows : 

*'  Your  Committee  regret  that  the  generous  offer 
of  these  brethren  cannot  be  accepted  in  full,  as  it 
is  not  possible  to  provide  the  balance  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  three.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  offer  be  accepted,  so  far  as  Brothers  Peat  and 
Manly  are  concerned,  and  that  unless  special  means 
can  be  provided  for  Brother  Cady's  outgoing,  the 
bishops  be  requested  to  furnish  him  work  at  home 
as  speedily  as  possible." 

The  proposition  of  Bishop  Moore  to  arrange  for  a 
joint  Publishing  Rouse  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  at  Shanghai,  was  fully  di8cu.«<8ed. 
The  proposition  is,  in  brief,  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  plant  for  the  Mission  Press  at  Foochow  l>e  re- 
moved to  Shanghai,  and  proper  allowance  for  the 
same  be  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  which  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
130,000  to  $35,000,  and  which  will  leave  $15,(M)0  to 
$30,000  to  be  raised,  to  secure  an  equality  in  the 
proposed  joint  Publishing  House  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  has  $50,000  to  be 
put  into  the  enterprise.  A  concise  statement  of  the 
case  from  Bishop  Moore's  point  of  view,  written  by 
the  R<»v.  W.  H.  Lacy,  was  read  to  the  Board.  After 
a  full  and  animated  discussion,  the  action  taken  was 
as  follows : 

1.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  pub- 
lishing house  at  Shanghai 

2.  That  we  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
publishing  house  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  if  the  money  needed  can 
be  raised,  we  authorize  the  joint  arrangement 
proposed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goucher,  a  committee  of  five  was 
ordered  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  funds,  and  to  report  a  plan  to  the 
Board.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Homer  Eaton,  Lemuel  Skid- 
more,  Secretary  Leonard,  and  E.  L.  Dobbins  were 
chosen  said  committee. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  South 
America  and  Mexico,  Rev.  Frank  J.  Batterson  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  appointment  to  Monte- 
video, and  his  outgoing  approved,  on  the  usual  con 
dltions,  under  the  appropriation  for  1901. 

The  salary  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Jenness.  recently  returned 


from  Rosario,  Argentina,  in  broken  health,  was  con- 
tinued at  home  rates  for  October  and  November. 

The  outgoing  of  a  suitable  young  man  for  the 
Boys'  English  School  in  Pachuca,  Mexico,  wasan- 
thorized  from  the  appropriation  for  1901,  under  the 
usual  conditions. 

A  grant  of  $405  gold  was  made  from  the  appro- 
priation for  1901,  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
remedying  the  drainage  of  our  institute  at  Puebla, 
.Mexico,  which  required  immediate  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  bad  condition,  and  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  which  had  been  prevalent  there. 

The  allowance  of  Mrs.  Sarah  O.  Smith,  widow  of 
Rev.  Luclen  C.  Smith,  formerly  of  Mexico,  wis 
continued. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  several  propositions  for  placing  money 
with  the  society  on  the  annuity  plan  were  adopted. 

A  loan  of  $10,000  was  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Chinese  Mission  in  San  Francisco  at  five  per 
cent  per  annum,  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
property  recently  purchased  by  Bishop  Hamilton  for 
the  Chinese  Mission,  the  Interest  to  be  charged  an- 
nually against  the  appropriations  to  that  Mission, 
provided  not  otherwise  paid  in  advance. 

A  request  from  1.  H.  LaFetra,  of  the  Chile  Mission, 
for  authority  to  make  a  bonded  loan  on  our  property 
In  Santiago,  of  30,000  pesos,  to  provide  a  working 
capital  for  the  press,  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Treasurer  Eaton,  J.  H.  Tatt, 
and  E.  B.  Tnttle,  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Japan 
and  Korea,  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  outgoing  expenses  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rigby  to  JaiMUi. 

An  appropriation  of  $62.50,  gold,  was  made  for 
repairs  on  parsonage  in  Nagasaki,  recently  damaged. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a 
paper  cutter  for  our  press  in  Seoul,  Korea,  to  supply 
the  place  of  one  which  was  damaged  on  its  way 
there  so  as  to  be  worthless. 

The  allowances  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Long,  widow  of  Rev- 
C.  S.  Long,  former  missionary  to  Japan,  and  of  the 
chihi  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Hall,  of  Korea,  were 
continued. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Berry,  of  the  Newark  Conference, 
being  willing  to  go  to  South  Japan  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  provide  for  his  support  until  the  close  of 
1902,  with  the  understanding  that  in  1903  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  begin  to  support  him  there,  the 
Board,  heartily  commending  the  spirit  that  prompted 
the  offer,  provided  for  his  outgoing  on  the  terms 
proposed,  he  passing  the  usual  examination. 

Action  was  taken  favorable  to  the  sending  out  of 
Dr.  H.  W.  Swartz  and  family  for  Japanese  work  in 
Hawaii,  in  case  the  Pacific  Japanese  Mission  can 
pn)vide  for  their  support  out  of  its  appropriation. 

Tlie  furlough  of  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail,  of  the  South 
Japan  Conference,  was  continued  for  one  year. 

The  i-equcst  for  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  South  Japan  Conference  owingr 
to  greatly  increase<i  expenses  there  was  declined 
with  regret,  on  account  of  the  impracticabilitj'  of 
such  action  in  view  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
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The  same  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Japan  Conference. 

The  Mission  in  Korea  was  authorized  to  divide 
eqnallT  any  unexpended  balances  of  the  year  1901 
between  the  new  church  buildings  at  Chemulpo  and 
Pyeng  Yang.  Also,  to  build  a  book  stall  on  the 
Bible  House  compound  in  Seoul,  to  be  used  by  the 
Bible  Society,  costing  about  $50,  the  expense  to  be 
paid  from  rentals  accruing  from  the  premises. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Africa 
an  allowance  for  the  coming  year  of  $150  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  Waite,  whose  husband  died  on  his 
way  home  from  Africa  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Self-supporting  Missions,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Chile  Mission  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  consist  of  three  i>ersons  directly  connected 
with  the  schools,  and  three  directly  engaged  in  pas- 
toral work,  together  with  the  bishop  in  charge; 
that  Rev.  W.  F.  Albright  be  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee ;  that  the  Finance  Committee 
be  instructed  to  set  apart  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$3,900  from  the  appropriation  for  1902,  for  payment 
of  deficiencies  in  pastoral  support  for  1901 ;  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  be  designated  for  new 
property;  that  the  Finance  Committee  provide  for 
the  work  under  two  heads:  first,  school  and  press ; 
second,  educational  work.  That  they  make  pro- 
Tision  for  deficits  in  the  income  of  any  of  the  schools, 
for  the  transit  of  teachers  and  for  the  press ;  that 
they  make  provision  for  the  pastoral  work  for  1902 
as  heretofore ;  that  they  be  instructed  not  to  make 
any  appropriations  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  pas- 
tors: that  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Bishop  Ninde,  full  accounts,  including  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  schools  and  press,  shall  be 
reported  through  the  treasurer  directly  to  the  Board, 
the  surplus  to  be  applied  under  its  direction  to  the 
support  of  the  pastoral  work,  and  that  all  pastors 
sbaD  report  through  the  treasurer  to  the  Board  all 
sums  of  money  received  by  them  from  all  sources. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Southern 
Asia,  it  was  ordered  that  the  homecoming  expenses 
of  J.  F.  Wilson,  teacher  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
School  at  Penang,  Malaysia,  who  is  completely 
broken  down  in  health,  be  paid  from  the  Con- 
tingent Fund  on  itemized  bill :  that  authority  be 
granted  for  the  sale  of  a  Hindustani  church  in 
the  Meerut  District,  and  the  purchase  of  a  mission 
house  at  Roorki,  provided  no  indebtedness  is  in- 
curred :  that  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  be  allowed  to  use  unexi>ended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  for  1901  for  obligations  exist- 
ing that  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board :  that 
allowances  for  1908  be  continued  to  Revs.  J.  W. 
Waugh,  J.  L.  Humphrey,  G-  I.  Stone,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing widows  of  missionaries :  Mrs.  Sue  M.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Mary  ConkUn,  Mrs.  8.  W.  Eddy,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Davis.  Mrs.  8.  D.  McMahon,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Goodwin, 
Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Badley,  Mrs.  William  Butler,  Mrs. 
A-  8.  E.  Vardon,  and  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Wilson. 

Appropriations  in  the  Domestic  Missions  for  re- 
lief to  the  amount  of  $200  were  made. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Managers  occasioned 


by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  James  H.  Welch,  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  was  elected  as  a  representative 
of  the  Missionary  Society  to  the  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers and  representatives  of  foreign  mission  boards 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  be  held  at  To- 
ronto Februarj'  26  and  27,  1902. 

The  following,  offered  by  General  J.  F.  Rusling, 
was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford,  adopted : 

Whertwfy  It  is*  widely  believed  by  ministers  and 
laymen  of  our  Church,  and  by  others,  that  we  have 
Missions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  ought 
now  to  be  self-supporting  because  of  the  aid  they 
have  long  received  from  our  missionary  treasury, 
and  also  that  we  have  other  Missions  that  have  suc- 
ceeded so  feebly  and  promise  so  poorly  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  indication  of  divine  Providence  that 
they  should  now  be  either  abandoned  or  consolidated 
with  others ;  therefore, 

He^vedy  That  a  committee  of  eight,  consisting  of 
two  bishops,  two  ministers,  two  laymen,  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  be  appointed  to  consider 
our  whole  missionary  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  report  to  this  Board  what  Missions,  in 
their  judgment,  ought  now  to  be  held  as  self-sup- 
porting and  free  from  further  missionary  aid,  and 
what  other  Missions  ought  now  to  be  abandoned  or 
consolidated,  in  order  that  the  money  thus  saved 
may  be  appropriated  to  other  more  needy  and  more 
promising  fields,  said  committee  to  make  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  this  whole  subject,  and  to  report  to 
this  Board  on  or  before  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Board,  with  a  view  to  our  action  upon  said  re- 
port, and  our  recommendation  accordingly  to  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  in  November  next. 

The  chairman  appointed  Bishops  Foss  and  Wal- 
den,  C.  S.  Wing,  W.  F.  Anderson,  J.  F.  Rusling,  and 
C.  C.  Corbin  to  constitute,  with  Secretaries  Leonard 
and  Carroll,  said  committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Open  Door  Emergency 
Movement  presented  a  report,  the  first  item  of 
which  provided  for  the  grouping  of  the  different 
Conferences  and  Missions  into  eight  grroups : 

The  first  including  the  New  England  Conferences, 
the  Troy  and  the  Northern  New  York  Conferences. 

The  second  taking  in  the  New  York  East,  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  New- 
ark, Baltimore,  Wyoming.  Genesee,  Central  New 
York,  Eastern  Swedish,  Virginia,  Delaware.  Wil- 
mington, East  German,  and  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conferencres. 

The  third  to  consist  of  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  Cincin- 
nati, East  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Southern  Illinois, 
Kentucky.  Erie,  Pittsburg,  Central  Ohio,  Central 
German,  North  Ohio,  and  Lexington  Conferences. 

The  fourth  to  include  the  Conferences  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  ex- 
cepting the  Des  Moines  and  Northwest  Iowa  Con- 
ferences ;  also  the  North  Indiana,  Northwest  Indiana, 
Northern  German,  Chicago  German,  Northern 
Swc<lish.  Central  Swedish,  and  the  Norwegian  and 
Dunisli  Coiiferonces. 
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The  fifth  to  include  the  Conferences  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Des  Moines,  and  Northwest 
Iowa  Conferences,  the  Iowa,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
St.  Louis  German,  the  West  German,  and  the  North- 
west German  Conferences. 

The  sixth  to  take  in  all  the  Conferences  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  Idaho,  Arizona,  Utah,  Alaska, 
the  Pacific  Japanese  Mission,  and  the  W^estem  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conferences. 

The  seventh  to  include  all  the  Conferences  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  except  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Lexington  Conferences. 

The  eighth  to  include  all  foreign  Conferences. 

2.  That  three  field  secretaries  be  appointed,  whose 
respective  salaries  shall  not  exceed  ^,500,  inclusive 
of  house  rent,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

3.  That  Dr.  E.  M.  Taylor,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  be 
invited  to  accept  the  position  of  field  secretary  for 
the  New  England  Division. 

4.  That  Rev.  Frank  D.  Gamewell  be  appointed 
field  secretary  for  the  Middle  Division. 

5.  That  Rev.  Homer  C.  8tuntz,of  Manila,  P.  I.,  be 
appointed  field  secretary  for  the  Kansas  City 
Division. 

6.  That  Bishop  Thoburn  be  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  Cincinnati  Division,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  employ 
«nch  assistance  as  he  may  need. 

7.  That  Assistant  Secretary  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham, 
D.D.,  have  charge  of  the  Chicago  Division. 

8.  That  Assistant  Secretary  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth, 
D.D.,  have  charge  of  the  Pacific  Division. 

9.  That  it  is  expected  that  the  traveling  expenses 
of  field  secretaries  will  be  paid  by  churehes  and 
conventions  where  their  services  shall  be  rendered. 

10.  That  an  Open  Door  Emergency  account  be 
opened,  to  which  all  the  exiienses  of  this  movement 
be  charged. 

11.  That  no  field  secretary  be  appointed  for  the 
remaining  districts,  and  that  the  Office  be  instructed 
to  supervise  the  holding  of  conventions  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  plan  in  said  districts  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable. 

12.  That  this  Open  Door  Emergency  Movement 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  as  follows:  Bishops,  E.  G.  An- 
drews, chairman,  C.  H.  Fowler,  J.  M.  Thoburn  ; 
Secretaries,  A.  B.  Leonard,  II.  K.  Carroll,  S.  L. 
Baldwin  :  Revs.  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  O.  Wilson,  F.  M. 
North  ;  J.  M.  Cornell,  Esq.,  Charles  (Jibson,  Esq.,  I 
and  John  Beattie,  Esq. 

The  above  report  was  adopted,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  Chureh  presented  by  the  Committee  was  also 
adopted.  The  appeal  will  be  found  on  pages  1  and 
2  of  this  number. 

The  Board  adjourned,  with  the  benediction  by 
Bishop  Andrews. 


forehead  of  the  statue  to  impress  the  thought  that 
one  must  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  approached: 
for  the  back  of  the  head  was  entirely  bald,  eo- 
foreing  the  truth  that  when  opportunity  is  past  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  be  caught. 


In  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  there  was  a 
statue  known  as  Opportunity.    It  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
indicate  that  it  tarried  but  a  moment.   Furthermore,  i 
it  had  wings  on  bis  feet  to  manifest  the  speed  with  i 
which  it  passed  by.    Long  hair  hung  down  on  the  _ 


Notes  on  ICssionariea,  MissicMiB,  Eta 

THE  Rev.  W.  8.  Spencer  and  family  sailed  by 
steamer  Yucatan  from  New  York  December  10 
for  Vera  Cruz,  on  their  return  to  Puebla,  Mexico, 
where  Mr.  Spencer  will  resume  his  important  work 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Mexico  Methodist  Institute. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Galfield,  the  mother 
of  .Mrs.  Spencer. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Drees  sailed  by  steamer  San  Juan 
from  New  York  December  7  for  Porto  Rico,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister.  Miss  Coombs. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Rigby  sailed  from  San  Francisco  No- 
vember 26  by  steamer  Hongkong  Mam,  to  join  her 
husband  in  Nagasaki.  Japan. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Beck  and  family  are  to  sail  by  steamer 
GadU^  from  San  Francisco  January  21,  on  their 
return  to  Seoul,  Korea,  where  Mr.  Book  will  resniue 
the  charge  of  the  Mission  Press. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Denning,  of  Narsinghpur,  India,  now 
in  America  on  furlough,  has  changed  his  residence 
from  Evanston,  III.,  to  Delaware,  O.  He  is  still 
available  for  missionary  addresses  in  Illinois  as  well 
as  in  the  East. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson,  the  founder  of  our  Mission  in 
Norway,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  December  20. 
riis  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Norwegian 
Methodist  Epicopal  Chureh  in  Brooklyn,  Decem- 
ber 23.  Dr.  J.  S.  Chadwick,  presiding  elder,  had 
charge,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Hansen,  Danish  imstor  at 
Perth  Amboy,  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews^  and  Secre- 
tary Leonard  made  appreciative  addresses.  Rct.  H. 
G.  Smeland,  pastor  of  the  Chureh,  and  Rev.  £.  L. 
Thorpe  also  took  part  in  the  exereises. 

Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D.,  presiding  elder  of 
the  Philippines  District,  is  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  arrive  before  the  end  of 
January.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  imme- 
diately to  take  up  the  work  assigned  him  as  one  of 
the  field  secretaries  for  the  Open  Door  Emergency 
Movement,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  John  F.  Wilson,  who  arrived  in  Malaysia  in 
January,  1900,  was  obliged  to  leave  Penang  Oc- 
tober 25.  on  account  of  his  health,  returning  to 
America. 

Miss  Delia  Fuller,  of  the  New  York  Branch,  died 
in  November.  She  had  been  helping  Mrs.  Louise 
Blackmar  Gilder  in  the  difficult  pioneer  work  at 
Sironcha,  Southern  India.  This  is  a  new  field  with 
wonderful  openings,  and  her  loss  is  deeply  felt. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  resident  in  Switzerland  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Europe,  ha.*»  been  api)ointed  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  England  next  June.  In 
July  Bishop  Vincent  will  sail  for  the  United  States 
and  spend  August  in  bis  old  work  at  Chautauqua, 
with  which  he  i.*  still  officially  connected. 
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MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 


The  Fooohow  Oonference. 

THE  Rev.  W.  A.  Main  sends  the  following 
report  of  work  for  1900-1901 : 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Conference 
year,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  in  China,  I  was  only  permitted  to 
make  occasional  visits  to  my  field  of  work 
at  Kucheng.  Not  until  March  of  this  pres- 
ent year  was  permission  given  to  again  take 
up  residence  at  Kucheng,  but  since  that 
time,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  go  for- 
ward with  our  work  uninterruptedly. 

There  have  been  signs  of  depression  and ' 
lack  of  interest  resulting  from  the  troubles  \ 
in  the  North  last  summer,  but  the  Church 
is  beginning   to   regain   its   strength  and 
vigor  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  forward  , 
movement.     On  a  few  of  the  charges  con- 1 
siderable  interest  is   already  being  mani- 
fested, and  there  have  been  a  number  of  | 
conversions  and  additions  to  the  Church. 

The  Kucheng  District  contributed  most' 
largely  to  the  colony  that  went  to  Borneo, 
nearly  three  hundred  of  our  members  going , 
out  in  that  party.  This  large  loss  of  mem- 
bership has  been  seriously  felt,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  contributions 
and  other  statistical  showing  for  the  year. 

During  the  year  I  made  a  trip  to  the ! 
long  Bing  District,  of  which  I  also  have 
charge,  and  found  the  work  especially  pros- 
perous and  encouraging.  We  have  been 
successful  in  securing  at  long  Bing  city  a 
splendid  site  for  a  missionary  residence, ' 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  coming  year  a 
mission  station  can  l)e  opened  and  a 
missionary  appointed  to  this  important 
and  promising  field. 


The  ffinghna  Mission  Oonference. 

npHE  Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  superintendent, 
■■■  reports  as  follows : 

The  year  that  closed  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  previous  year,  1900.  Then 
our  work  was  tried  in  the  fire  of  the  Boxer 
uprising.    This  year  there  has  been  little 


that  could  be  considered  at  all  like  persecu- 
tion. Old  cases  have  been  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all.  No  serious  new  troubles 
have  arisen.  Instead  of  the  sneers  and  con- 
tumely that  our  people  had  to  endure  con- 
stantly last  year,  they  have  been  met  with 
good  will  almost  everywhere.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  marked  merit  of  our  own  that 
this  change  has  been  wrought.  It  is  simply 
the  widespread  change  in  the  political  situa- 
tion which  is  more  or  less  general  through- 
out the  empire,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  this  province. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  this 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  would 
be  equally  apparent  in  our  statistical  re- 
port; but  the  figures  for  this  year  do  not 
reveal  any  marked  movement  toward  the 
Church.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  fifty- 
seven  members.  We  report  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  fewer  probationers  this 
year  than  last.  This  does  not  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  our  Church  is  growing  smaller. 
In  most  places  our  congregations  were  never 
larger.  New  inquirers  are  being  enrolled 
constantly.  But  we  have  adopted  more  con- 
servative methods  this  year.  We  have  trans- 
lated the  ritual  formula  for  receiving  per- 
sons on  probation,  and  require  its  use  by 
pastors  and  presiding  elders.  From  among 
the  inquirers,  each  quarter,  the  most  earnest 
and  consistent  are  selected,  and  these  are 
received  on  probation.  Our  reports  this 
year  of  probationers  only  include  those  who 
have  been  thus  received,  and  the  standard 
is  as  high  as  a  few  years  ago  we  required 
for  reception  into  full  membership.  In  • 
order  to  understiind  the  size  of  otir  Chris- 
tian commimity  it  is  nocessarj'  to  add  to  the 
members,  probationers,  and  baptized  chil- 
dren the  figures  in  the  new  column  of  In- 
quirers.  Formerly  these  would  have  been 
included  among  probationers.  We  report 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
these.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  year  shows 
a  substantial  increase  numerically  of  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  members,  proba- 
tioners, and  inquirers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  at  this  critical 
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period  of  our  work,  increased  carefulness 
upon  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  our  workers  in 
the  quality  of  their  work,  and  in  the  reports 
they  bring  in.  There  is  less  disposition  to 
exaggerate  the  facts  than  ever  before.  It 
seems  to  be  very  generally  realized  that, 
being  on  the  eve  of  large  ingatherings,  as 
we  doubtless  are,  we  must  pave  the  way  for 
solid  advance  by  very  careful  foundation 
laying  at  this  time. 
The  marked  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Ro- 


general  result  and  desire  to  emphasize  these 
two  features:  (1)  The  isponlaneity  of  the 
offerings,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  nearly  all  is 
from  our  old  substantial  members.  It  is 
not,  to  any  groat  extent,  from  new,  untried 
people.  It  is  an  advance  that  is  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

There  has  also  been  an  encouraging  in- 
crcase  in  pastoral  support.  All  the  districts 
have  shared  in  this.  The  Ingchung  work  has 
made  the  most  marked  progress,  owing  in 


manized  colloquial  has  been  a  conspicuous :  part  to  the  attempt  made  last  autumn  to 
feature  of  the  year's  work.     The  Rfivivalist   withdraw  from  that  field.    Another  year  like 


was  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  semi- 
monthly. It  has  reached  a  paid  circula- 
tion of  nearly  five  hundred,  though  the 
nominal   subscription    price  was   doubled. 


the  one  just  closed  will  put  our  evangelistic 
work  upon  an  entirely  self-supporting  basis. 
This  consummation  may  be  nearer  than  any 
of  us  has  faith  to  expect. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Tlie  Revivalist  is  |  The  bubonic  plague  has  continued  for  the 
being  read  by  preachers  and  people,  and  the  '  sixth  successive  year  to  ravage  our  field, 
average  intelligence  of  l)oth  is  being  in-  Many  of  our  most  zealous  and  useful  mem- 
creased  thereby.  In  several  places  regu-  bers  and  several  of  our  preachere  have  gone 
larly  organizcid  night  schools,  conducted  in  to  their  reward.  Our  only  comfort  in  this 
our  chapels,  are  becoming  not  only  useful  j  heavy  affliction  is  the  triumph  over  death 
but  popular.  In  Hinghua  city  a  class  was  I  that  nearly  all  of  themliave  shown  in  their 
organized  i-ecently,  taught  by  a  student,  last  hours.  Scores  of  them  have  gone 
Over  thirty  arc  enrolled,  and  among  these  "  sweeping  through  the  gates,  washed  in 
are  several  non-Christian  literary  men,  who  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  There  have  been 
are  learning  to  read  along  with  servants  of  many  detailed  accounts  of  these  deathbed 
foreigners  and  chair  coolies.  There  is  no  i  triumphs  published  in  The  Bevivalist,  which 
work  to  which  our  preachers  and  laymen  have  greatly  strengthened  the  faith  of  our 
can  give  their  time  now  that  will  count  \  people.  But  the  constant  i-eturn  of  this 
for  more  in  the  end  than  the  teaching  of  |  scourge  is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems, 
these  evening  classes.  I  earnestly  advise  Many  of  these  happy  but  untimely  deaths 
all  the  preachers  and  Bible  women  to  use ,  might  be  prevented  if  we  used  the  knowl- 
their  evenings  in  this  way  wherever  prac-  edge  that  science  has  made  available.  The 
ticable.  If  only  one  pupil  can  be  secured  houses  are  not  pro]>erly  disinfected,  hence 
start  a  school.  Your  student  will  not  longinon?  deaths  year  after  year  in  the  same 
be  lonesome.  family.    It  is  the  duty  of  our  preachers  to 

The  doubling  of  the  contributions  to  the  personally  see  to  it  that  the  instructions 
Homo  Missionary  Society  is  the  most  eon- .  published  from  time  to  time  in  !Z7<ei?eHrrt7isi 
spicuous  success  of  the  year.  Last  spring  an*  carried  out.  The  death  rate  of  our  peo- 
the  Executive  Committee  issued  a  call  for  a  pk»  might  be  largely  reduced  thereby.  Be- 
Twentieth  Century  Offering  to  go  to  the  reg- '  fore  another  year  passes  I  hope  to  see  the 
ular  collection  of  this  society.  The  maxi-  treatment  by  inoculation  made  available 
'mum  was  put  at  S2,()!M)  iMexican),  and  the ;  here,  as  it  is  in  Formosa,  so  near  us.  Dr. 
sum  apportioned  to  districts  and  again  sub-  'Sampson,  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Hospital,  is  en- 
divided  to  the  circuits.  The  Hinghua  City ,  deavoriug  to  get  serum  that  will  make  it 
District  has  about  covered  its  apportion-  possible  to  thus  protect  those  who  are  willing 
ment  of  $1,000,  while  Singiu  has  gone  far  be-  to  submit  to  the  treatment, 
yond  it.  Instead  of  $I50()  the  astonishing  i  We  have  begun  to  erect  our  much  needed 
figure  of 'f 932  has  been  reached;  being  more  high  school  building  cm  a  fine  site.  Mr. 
than  three  times  the  amount  given  last  year. '  Guthrie  will  report  more  in  detail  regarding 
This  has-been  done  with  the  utmost  cheer-  it,  but  he  will  omit  what  I  here  record,  that 
fulness.  No  pressure  has  been  brought  to  he  is  furnishing  a  large  fraction  of  the  cost 
bear.  Rival  circuits  have  not  been  pitted  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Happyis  the  Mission 
against  each  other.  The  pn»siding  elders  whose  workers  sacrifice  every  p<»rsonal  finan- 
will  give  the  details.    I  only  mention  the !  cial  consideration  to  the  interests  of  their 
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work,  as  is  being  done  constantly  by  both 
Brothers  Guthrie  and  Owen.  Their  giving 
is  limited  only  by  their  income. 

The  new  Woman's  School  and  Girls' 
Boarding  School  buildings  now  being 
erected  in  Hinghua  city,  and  the  new  build- 
ings about  to  be  built  in  Ingchung  by  Miss 
Todd,  are  the  results  of  the  practical 
methods  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  in  raising  a  large  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Oflfering  for  their  property 
in  all  parts  of  their  wide  field. 

Three  new  missionaries  have  been  added 
to  our  number,  and  one  has  returned  from 
a  well-earned  furlough.  Dr.  Williams  ar- 
rived in  April,  and  Miss  Marriott  came  with 
Miss  T(Kld  a  few  weeks  ago.  These  addi- 
tions to  our  foreign  force  are  appointed  to  the 
Ingchung  work.  We  congratulate  Brother 
Owen  upon  this  large  reinforcement.  In 
Hinghua  Miss  Goetz  has  arrived,  while  our 
force  has  been  reduced  by  the  return  to 
America  on  furlough  of  our  senior  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  worker,  Miss 
Wilson.  We  can  ill  spare  her,  but  her  going 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious 
breakdown. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
most  farseeing  young  men  I  know.  He 
said :  "  You  have  gone  to  China  in  the  end 
of  the  ages,  and  are  destined  to  see  revolu- 
tionary movements  toward  the  kingdom 
such  as  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  Chinese 
heart  to  conceive.  We  almost  envy  you 
your  lot."  The  privilege  of  working  for 
Christ  in  China  to-day  is  indeed  an  enviable 
one.  Ever}'  foreigner  and  native*  who  is 
called  of  God  to  preach  or  teach  in  China 
now  is  honored  above  his  fellows.  The  days  ' 
are  precious.  The  opportunities  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  world's  history.  Who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things?  The  battle  is  not 
ours  but  God's,  and  he  has  asked,  "  Is  there 
anything  too  hard  for  me  ?  " 

Hinghua  Boys'  School. 
Rev.  F.  L.  Guthrie,  principal,  repoits : 
The  Boys'  School  is  divided  into  a  high 
and  a  middle  school,  the  latter  representing 
grades   between  primary  and  high  school 
work.    The  course  of  study  in  the  mi<ldle ' 
school  is  all  in  Chinese,  while  that  of  the ! 
high  school  includes  both  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish.   The  object  of  the  English  work  is  to 
give  students  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  both  written  and  spoken. 
Students  who  do  not  pay  cash  for  board 


and  tuition  are  required  to  work  from  four 
to  five  hours  a  day.    This  work  brings  them 
on  an  average  enough  to  pay  for  their  board. 
Thus  the  Chinese  custom  for  students  to 
I  despise  manual  labor  is  discouraged  unless 
j  the  student  can  back  it  up  with  entire  self- 
;  support.     A  few  worthy  but  j)oor  students 
\  are  given  some  aid  in  securing  scholarships 
.  and  clothing.    Students'  work  consists  in 
j  teaching,  typesetting   and   printing,  weav- 
I  ing  cloth,  making  Chmese  pockets,  and  gen- 
I  eral  labor  of  other  kinds.    Several  of  them 
_  expect  to  give  their  lives  to  Christian  work. 
!     The  attendance  is  no  larger  than  hereto- 
fore because  we  have  no  room  for  more,  and 
the  building  is  now  shared  with  the  Biblical 
School.    We  still  occupy  an  old  ancestral 
hall,  with  bare  earth  wall,  and  in  spots  earth 
floors,  and  dark,  dismal  rooms,  impossible  to 
keep  clean.    It  was  a  great  relief  and  cause 
for  gratitude  to  finish  up  the  last  school 
:  year  without  any  deaths  from  plague  which 
was  raging  on  all  sides,  though  two  of  our 
.  students  died  of  it  during  the  summer.    We 
hope  it  will  never  again  be  necessary  for  us 
to  conduct  a  school  in  such  a  building. 

Applications  are  already  coming  from  both 
Christians  and  literary  men  to  be  enrolled  as 
students  for  the  new  year.  The  recent  im- 
perial decree  requiring  Western  subjects  to 
be  introduced  in  the  government  examina- 
tions is  resulting  in  an  appeal  of  literary 
men  for  us  to  give  them  instruction  in  these 
branches.  This  gives  us  an  open  door  for 
the  Gk>spel  among  this  important  and  in- 
fluential class  of  people  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

We  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  a 
new  school  building  in  course  of  erection  to 
l^e  used  as  dormitory  and  recitation  hall 
combined,  accommodating  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  students.  This  build- 
ing and  site  were  made  possible  through  the 
individual  gifts  of  Christian  friends  in 
America  in  response  to  an  appeal  made  by 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Brewst4^r,  who  has  been  untiring 
in  her  eff'orts.  We  still  lack  about  $1,500 
(gold)  of  having  enough  to  complete  the 
building  properly,  but  we  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  other  friends  will  come  to  our  aid 
in  this  great  need. 

We  have  other  important  needs  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Christian 
friends.  Th(»  teaching  of  scientific  subjects 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  instruc- 
tion. In  order  to  give  this  instruction  prop- 
erly we  must  have  equipped  laboratories. 
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These  we  now  entirely  lack,  having  no  ap- 
paratus whatever.  For  this  purpose  several 
hundred  dollars  should  be  expended  imme- 
diately to  enable  us  to  do  the  right  kind  of 
work.  It  will  not  be  long  before  increased 
numbers  of  students  will  require  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  to  be  used  exclusively  as 
a  chapel  and  recitation  hall,  to  cost  at  least 
$3,000  (gold).  This  much  is  needed  to  aid  us 
in  properly  training  Christian  young  men  to 
go  foith  to  be  leaders  in  the  salvation  and 
enlightenment  of  their  country. 


A  School  for  Boys  in  IngGhniig. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  B.  OWEN. 

THERE  are  thirty  boys,  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  old,  who  want  to  go  to  school. 
They  are  Christian  boys,  or  are  from  Chris- 
tian homes.  They  are  the  hope  of  the 
Uhurch.  From  them  will  come  the  preach- 
ers and  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  years  to 
come.  They  are  free  now  to  give  them- 
selves to  study  for  the  next  few  years. 
Their  parents  are  willing  they  should,  and 
in  many  cases  very  much  desire  them  to 
prepare  for  Christian  work.  A  few  more 
years  and  these  boys  will  all  be  out  of  reach. 
In  the  natural  order  of  things  they  will 
marry,  go  into  business,  and  give  up  all 
hope  of  an  education.  We  ought  to  give 
these  boys  a  Christian  education;  but  we 
have  no  school. 

To  provide  such  a  school  will  require  a  suit- 
able building  and  furnishing,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  competent  native  instructors,  besides 
other  expenses  incident  to  conducting  such 
a  school.    Then  some  plan  must  be  made  to 
enable    the    students    to    help   themselves.  , 
Very  few  families  have  the  means  to  keep  I 
their  children  in  school  for  an  indefinite ' 
period,  and  of  those  who  have  the  means  ' 
very  few  would  be  willing  to  do  so.    80  it  is 
ne<»essary  for  us  to  support  the  boys,  or  pro- 
vide a  way  for  them  to  support  themselves, 
which  is  the  better  way. 

We  plan  to  open  such  a  school,  trusti  ng  that 
God  will  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  who  read  i 
this  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  means.  | 
To  anyone  thinking  of  erecting  a  memorial ; 
to  some  loved  one  and  who  may  be  looking ' 
toward  the  mission  field  as  a  prospective  , 
place  for  it,  we  appeal  and  beg  of  you  to  I 
consider  whether  a  boys'  school  would  not  j 
give  you  just  what  you  want— a  suitiible 
memorial  that  will  bless,  and  go  on  blessing , 


!  through  the  years,  numbers  of  bright  Chris- 
I  tian  boys.    It  will  require  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  give  us  such    a   building 
•  equipped  for  work.    Anyone  who  will  give 
I  $1,000  toward  it  may  name  the  building. 
Anyone  who  will  give  $100  toward  it  may 
name  a  class  room.    Anyone  giving  $50  or 
$25  may  name  a  student's  room,  large  or 
small. 

The  work  in  Ingchyng  is  separated  from 
that  of  Hinghua  by  a  distance  of  three  days' 
travel  and  a  distinct  language.  People  from 
the  one  region  removing  to  the  other  can 
scarcely  make  themselves  understood;  so 
that  we  are  altogether  without  school  privi- 
leges in  the  Ingchung  District. 


Teaobers  for  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  B.  OWEN. 

CHINESE  civilization  boasts  of  its  sages, 
its  literature,  its  schools,  and  its  teach- 
ers. The  child  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
has,  in  theory,  at  least,  if  not  in  practice,  an 
equal  chance  with  the  son  of  the  nobleman 
for  governmental  position,  literary  honor, 
and  social  standing.  The  gateway  to  these 
coveted  honors  has  been  the  governme-ntal 
examinations.  These  are  examinations  in 
the  Chinese  classics,  the  works  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius.  A  passage  is  chosen  from  one 
of  these  books  and  given  to  the  literary  as- 
pirants. They  are  required  to  write  essays 
upon  this  passage.  The  man  who  has  the 
best  command  of  classical  expressions  and 
is  a  good  writer,  other  things  being  equal, 
gets  the  coveted  degree. 

Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the  man 
with  the  best  education,  with  the  broadest 
culture,  who  gets  the  degree  and  with  it  the 
privileges  named  above,  but  it  is  the  man 
who  is  the  best  memorizer  of  the  classics. 
He  may  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
most  impoitant  subjects  and  yet  get  the 
highest  literary  and  civic  honors. 

From  this  one  may  form  a  conception  of 
the  kind  of  schools  one  finds  in  China  and 
of  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  them. 
As  the  classics  are  all  that  is  needed  to  pass 
the  literary  examinations,  scarcely  any- 
thing else  is  taught,  nothing  else  is  wanted, 
and  the  teacher  usually  knows  how  to  teach 
nothing  else. 

With  the  new  order  of  things  a  broker 
education  is  required.  Men  are  wanting 
their  children  taught  the  sciences,  civil  gov- 
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emment,  etc.  There  are  no  teachers  who 
can  teach  these.  Now  comes  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  missionary  to  make  the  nation  in- 
debted to  him  and  at  the  same  time  do  an 
inestimable  amount  of  good  in  the  way  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  educators  of 
the  new  China  a  vast  amount  of  Christian 
truth.  This  opportunity  is  to  establish 
schools  for  giving  these  Chinese  teachers  a 
start  in  the  elements  of  Western  education. 
The  missionary  thus  comes  into  touch  with 
the  best  minds,  with  those  who  desire  to 
get  hold  of  new  ideas.  Many  of  these  teach- 
ers will  likely  be  converted  while  in  this 
normal  school.  Others  will  have  their  minds 
broadened  and  the  fruitage  will  come  from 
among  their  pupils  a  few  years  later. 

But  it  will  require  some  means  to  estab- 
lish such  a  school.    Will  not  some  of  the 
Lord's  stewards  consider  whether  or  not  he 
does  not  want  some  of  his  money  used  in  \ 
this  way  ?  To  establish  one  such  school  will  | 
require  about  $200  a  year  for  running  ex- 
penses alone.  Such  a  school  is  much  needed 
to  prepare  teachers  for  our  own  schools,  and 
it  seems  to  me  $200  could  not  easily  be  more 
profitably  expended.     When  we  remember 
that   "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- ; 
ness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  | 
ever,"  who  is  there  who  does  not  want  to 
help  turn  the  people  of  China  to  righteous- ! 
ness  and  to  God  ?  ' 

This  is  not  a  hopeless  task.    During  the 
first  teb  years  of  Protestant  mission  work  ' 
in  China  not  a  convert  was  made.    After  that 
they  began  to  come  by  ones.    Recently  we  ■ 
have  seen  them  come  by  the  hundreds.    Ac- 1 
cording  to  the  last  report  of  the  Missionary  ' 
Society  there  was   an    increase  of  over  a 
thousand  members  and  probationers  in  the  ■ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  in  China  ; 
during  the  year  reported.     Yes,  China  is  | 
coming  to  Christ,  but  let  not  him  that  sow-  ■ 
eth   withhold  the  hand.     As  never  before  I 
schools  and  equipments  are  needed  to  train 
the  oncoming  hosts   of   men  and   women  | 
who  shall  lead  in  the  greatest  movement  I 
toward  Christ  of  all  the  ages.    There  never  I 
has  been  a  time  when  money  invested  in  this 
way  would  bring  so  quick  returns.    Much  ' 
has  already  been  done,  but  the  great  bulk  i 
of  the  work  lies  before  us  undone. 

Ye  who  are  the  Lord's  stewards,  consider  ' 
whether  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Lord  and 
mine  that  you  should  invest  a  portion  of 
his  wealth  in  this  field,  and,  by  so  much,  I 
advance  the  bringing  in  of  his  kingdom. 


The  Liflnence  of  the  Ohuich  on  Heathen  Morals. 

BY  REV.. THOMAS  B.  OWEX. 

'PHntTY  years  ago  it  was  an  ordinary 
-■-  thing  for  the  Chinese  to  put  to  death 
their  own  infant  daughters.  At  that  time 
something  like  one  third  of  the  female  chil- 
dren born  were  brutally  murdered  by  those 
who  brought  them  into  the  world.  Why? 
The  reasons  given  were  various.  Some,  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  support  them ; 
others,  because  the  girl  was  not  bom  a  boy ; 
others,  because  girls  were  noti  profitable, 
the  price  of  one  being  less  than  the  cost  of 
her  support;  others,  because,  forsooth,  if 
nurtured  and  cared  for  at  an  expenditure  of 
considerable  trouble  and  money,  the  child 
would  ultimately  go  into  some  other  family 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  that 
family.  The  rich  and  poor,  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated  were  alike  guilty. 

To  illustrate  this  condition  of  affairs,  the 
leading  pastor  of  the  Ingchung  District  told 
me  not  long  ago  that  near  his  village  there 
used  to  be  a  bit  of  vacant  ground  where 
these  infant  girls  were  thrown  and  where 
the  village  dogs  congregated  and  fought 
over  their  bodies,  tearing  them  to  pieces 
and  devouring  them. 

To-<lay,  through  the  infiuence  of  mission- 
ary work,  such  sights  never  appear.  The 
practice  has  ceased.  Public  opinion  has 
undergone  a  mighty  change  to  cause  such  a 
practice  to  be  given  up.  On  the  other  hand 
the  treatment  of  little  girls  is  not  noticeably 
different  from  that  of  their  brothers. 

That  awful,  cruel  fashion  of  binding  the 
feet  of  the  girls  till  they  become  distorted 
into  the  hoofs  of  animals,  as  it  were,  and  in 
many  cases  till  the  bones  of  the  feet  are 
crushed  and  broken,  is  also  losing  its  hold 
upon  China.  Many  families  have  given 
it  up  altogether.  The  few  Christian  women 
have  had  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  contumely 
and  their  daughters  much  scorn  and  heart- 
ache because  they  refused  to  be  dominated 
longer  by  such  a  cruel  and  senseless  fashion. 
But  their  sufferings  and  the  constant,  steady, 
pitying  infiuence  of  the  Church  is  having  its 
effect,  just  as  the  spring  sun,  with  constantly 
increasing  power,  first  faintly,  then  more 
perceptibly,  melts  the  frost  and  snows  of 
the  long,  cold  winter.  By  and  by  its  power 
becomes  such  that  the  watt»rs  from  a  thou- 
sand hills  fiood  the  valleys,  break  up  the 
rivers,  and  carry  away  with  them  the  snow 
and  ice  of  many  months,  and  lo !  the  hills. 
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that  so  short  a  while  since  were  all  covered 
with  snow  are  now  bursting  with  life  and 
beauty.  Even  so  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  this  foot-binding,  with  all  its  tortures, 
will  be  only  a  hideous  memory. 

The  worship  of  idols  is  also  fast  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Sinim.  Even  now, 
scarcely  a  man  will  engage  in  an  argument 
supporting  idolatry.  He  still  believes  in  a 
half-heaited  way  that  somehow  they  are 
able  to  help  him.  But  his  reason  tells  him 
it  is  all  folly. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  though  hated  and 
despised  and  few  in  numbers,  has  had  and 
is  having  a  marvelous  influence  in  breaking 
the  j)ower  of  the  idols.  Many  have  already 
broken  loose  from  their  bands.  *  Even 
though  not  yet  ready  to  yield  obedience  to 
Christ,  they  are  bold  to  declare  their  dis- 
belief in  the  efficacy  of  idols. 

Let  the  Church  go  on  working  and  pray- 
ing. The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  China 
shall,  as  a  nation,  cast  her  idols  which  she 
has  made  to  the  moles  and  bats. 

The  same  Church— the  same  Saviour— 
that  transformed  the  savages  of  Europe 
into  Christian  peoples  is  working  in  China. 

The  same  power  that  changed  the  canni- 
bals of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  most  devout 
and  sincere  Christian  men  and  women 
is  molding  China.  Christianity  is  here 
with  the  highest  ideals,  with  its  noble  en- 
deavors to  ease  suffering,  prevent  disease, 
care  for  the  fatherless,  uplift  the  fallen,  and 
bring  China,  transformed  and  saved,  to  pre- 
sent it,  a  trophy  of  grace  to  Him  whose 
name  is  Love. 

Who  would  not  have  a  part  in  this  glori- 
ous work  ? 

Who  would  not  want  to  engage  in  this 
conquest  for  Christ  ? 

Ingchung,  China. 


Ohina's  Need  Tour  Opportunity. 

BY  MRS.  W.  N.  BREWSTER. 

DR.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER  said,  **The 
specter  that  I  am  most  afraid  of  at  the 
last  is  the  specter  of  lost  opportunities." 
This  needs  to  be  pondered  deeply  by  all 
friends  of  China,  for  here  lies  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  situation  to-day.  The  *'  open 
door  to  Christianity,"  which  such  men  as 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  insist  upon, 
exists  in  fact.  The  door  is  open  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  Sir  Robert  Hart  gives  as  one 
of  the  two  things  in  which  China  can  hope,    i 


Some  think  the  Allies  should  have  accom- 
plished more  to  revenge  the  blood  of  so  many 
of  the  faithful,  but  we  cannot  ask  for  any- 
thing more  than  what  Gk>d  has  wrought, 
China  open  to  Christianity.  People  are  ready 
as  never  before  to  hear  the  direct  message 
of  Christ.  Preachers  are  in  demand,  but 
they  must  be  leaders,  educated  in  a  new 
way ;  for  to  them  will  the  people  look  for 
help  in  the  new  education. 

The  Holy  Spirit  working  through  our 
schools  for  Western  learning  is  the  power, 
is  the  leaven  in  this  large  measure  of  meal. 
We  here  in  Hinghua  need  not  wait  for 
peace  to  be  restored.  We  have  never  had  to 
leave  the  work.  Prominent  men  are  coming 
to  us  in  regard  to  their  sons.  The  magis- 
trate has  consulted  us  about  the  education 
of  his  son.  To  all  we  must  say, "  Wait  until 
we  get  new  buildings." 

The  new  edicts  of  the  throne  are  in  tone 
like  those  of  the  emperor  before  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  island  in  the  imperial  grounds. 
Western  science  and  history  are  required  in 
the  examinations.  This  opens  before  us  a 
great  opportunity  for  work  in  our  schools. 

Are  these  to  be  lost  opportunities?  Are 
these  men  to  be  left  without,  until  they 
grow  weary  and  build  their  own  school  in 
which  Christianity  will  be  ignored,  if  not 
opposed  ? 

Or  are  we  to  turn  from  Christian  friends, 
having  pleaded  in  vain  for  help  to  build 
up  an  out-and-out  Christian  school?  Turn 
empty  from  you  to  our  heathen  friends 
for  help?  In  the  beginning  this  would  be 
fatid.  '*If  we  found  a  school  we  want  to 
have  voice  in  its  conduct,"  they  would  say 
to  us. 

Who  will  found  a  school  and  voice  his 
desire  in  the  control  of  it  on  something  like 
these  lines?  This  school  shall  be  first  for 
the  education  of  our  Christian  Chinese  boys 
on  the  lines  of  knowledge  of  self  and  the 
highest  responsibility  to  God  and  their  fel- 
low-men ;  second,  to  lead  the  non-Christian 
youth  to  Christ,  thus  giving  them  the  same 
advantages  accorded  to  Christian  young 
men. 

Is  there  not  a  Christian  man  in  America 
who  can  give  $5,000  to  do  this  great  work 
for  Christ? 

Will  this  not  rise  up  befoi-e  some  one  as 
a  specter  of  a  lost  opportunity,  if  it  is  not 
given  ? 

A  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  to 
the  Hinghua  Anglo  Chinese  School  of  that 
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sum  would  be  an  untold  blessing  at  this  |  ment  high,  but  in  every  case  except  one 
juncture.  j  they  have  gone  beyond  it,  and  in  not  a  few 

We  need  this  for  a  recitation  hall  and  \  circuits  they  have  doubled  it.  At  the  anni- 
other  buildings.  We  would  want  in  this  versary  $800  were  reported,  nearly  all  of 
building,  aside  from  recitation  rooms  and  which  had  been  paid  in,  and  all  of  it  was 
laboratory-,  a  hall  for  Young  Men's  Christian  considered  absolutely  sure  before  the  ses- 
Association  meetings,  a  room  for  the  meet-  sion  of  the  Annual  (Conference  two  weeks 
ings  of  the  school,  a  library  for  the  use  of  later.  Sunday  wjis  a  gala  day.  Joy  was  on 
the  students.  We  would  have  a  place  to  ever>'  face.  Without  any  pressure  to  do  so, 
entertain  all  who  came  by  exhibits  of  sci-  they  began  to  add  to  their  already  large 
entitle  and  mechanical  appliances,  which  ;  subscriptions.  In  the  love  feast  more  than 
are  so  strange  to  the  Chinese.  A  lecture :  $40  were  added,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
course  to  reach  many  non-Christian  liter-  \  day  the  offerings  reached  nearly  $100.  No 
arj'  men  would  also  be  one  of  the  important '  exhortation    was    given,    it   was   as    spon 


departments  of  our  school. 
Hinghua,  China. 


An  Inspiring  Meeting. 

THE  Singiu  District  Conference  has  just 
closed.    We  feel  like  singing, 
"  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  draweth  nigh. 


taneous   as   the    bubbling  of   a  mountain 
spring. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  efiBcient  pre- 
siding elder.  Rev.  Li  Diong-sui,  who  has 
labored  wisely  and  faithfully  at  the  head  of 
this  district  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
:  evangelistic  work  in  Singiu  bids  fair  to  be- 
come self-supporting  in  the  near  future. 
They  need  a  hospital,  and  a  new  church  at 
the  center  of  the  district.    They  must  have 


It  was  an  earnest  body  of  young  preachers, 
with  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  middle-tiged  |  day  schools.    Who  will  give  $5,000  for  this 
men.    They  came  together  to  rejoice  over '  hospital  ?  or  half  that  amount  for  a  suitable 


victories  already  won,  and  to  plan  for  greater 
things  in  the  near  future.  The  discussion 
of  the  educational  problem  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  body  of  progressives  in 
China.  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  work 
came  reports  of  increased  attention  to  the. 
Gospel  by  the  non-Christians,  and  many  are 
asking  to  be  enrolled  as  inquirers. 

An  improved  sense  of  responsibility  was 
plainly  manifest. 


church  for  these  self-helping  Christians  in 
this  ripe  harvest  field  ? 


An  Enlightened  OffidaL 

BY  BEV.    W.  N.  BBEW8TEB. 

A  PROMINENT  and  enUghtened  official, 
the   Hinghua  Salt  Commissioner,  re- 
cently took  dinner  with  us.     He  called  in- 
An  ordained  local  elder :  formally,  as  it  happened,  just  at  our  dinner 


was  accused  of  aiding  in  the  courts*  in  two :  hour.  He  sat  down  with  us  and  seemed  to 
cases  men  who  had  been  enrolle<i  recently, '  enjoy  the  ordinary  meal  as  much  as  he 
and  the  trouble  in  each  case  was  not  perse-  would  a  feast  specially  prepared.  He  is,  I 
cution  for  their  new  profession  of  Christian-  ,  believe,  a  Christian  at  heart.  He  prays  to 
ity,  but  a  private  matter,  in  which  the  in-  Goil.  He  does  not  worship  nor  fear  idols, 
quirer  was  in  the  wrong.  A  careful  investi-  He  has  long  foreseen  the  tremendous 
gation  and  hearing  of  lM)th  sides  was  fol-  changes  that  are  now  upon  us  in  China, 
lowed  by  a  removal  of  this  indiscreet  broth- .  even  at  our  very  doors.  He  told  us  our 
er's  ordination  and  license*.  ;  schools  would    soon    be   crowded,  and   so 

But  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  meet- :  would  our  churches.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ing  was  the  missionary  spirit,  manifested  in  ',  ested  and  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  collection.  ,  closed  the  bargain  for  a  very  fine  site  for 
Saturday  evening  the  Missionary  Anniver- ;  our  new  school  compound.  He  thinks  the 
sary  was  held.  Six  months  ago  we  issued  a  ;  price  reasonable  and  location  unsurpassed, 
call  for  a  doubling  of  the  regular  collection  ,  He  says  it  will  all  be  needed  very  soon,  to 
over  last  year  as  a  Twentieth  Century  accommodate  the  students  flocking  to  us. 
Thank  Offering.  We  called  for  $2,000  Mexi-  Such  men  are  all  too  few  in  China,  but  they 
can,  or  about  $1,00:)  gold.  The  response  are  here;  and  they  will  come  to  the  front  in 
everywhere  hiis  l)een  enc<Miraglng,  but  in  the  new  China  that  is  being  born  out  of  the 
the  Singiu  District  inspiring  beyond  our  birth-pangs  of  the  Boxer  uprisings, 
wildest  dreams.     Wc  made  the  apportion-      Hinghua,  China. 
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The  West  Obina  Hission. 

REV.  SPENCER  LEWIS,  superintendent, 
reports  for  1901 : 

My  last  report  was  made  during  the  com- 
pulsory absence  from  our  field  caused  by 
the  memorable  outbreak  in  North  China. 
About  half  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  furlough,  since  the  way  was  not 
open  for  them  to  return.  Leaving  my  wife 
in  Shanghai,  I  took  passage  on  a  German 
boat— the  first  passenger  steamer  to  attempt 
the  Yang-tse  rapids— on  December  15,  ac- 
companied by  Brother  Johanson,  who  was 
serving  as  a  supply  in  the  Mission.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  that  at  last  we  were 
able  to  make  what  had  been  a  long,  tedious, 
and  dangerous  trip  from  Ichang  to  Chung- 
king in  a  steamer ;  but  little  did  we  realize 
what  awaited  us.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
leaving  Ichang  our  boat  struck  a  rock  in 
the  midst  of  a  rapid,  and  in  a  short  time 
went  down  in  more  than  a  hundred  feet  of 
water.  Along  with  many  others  I  was  saved 
by  one  of  the  boats  constantly  kept  manned 
and  ready  by  the  Chinese  at  the  more  dan- 
gerous .parts  of  the  river.  Once  before  my 
wife  had  been  saved  from  drowning  by  one 
of  these  boats,  and  now  I,  too,  was  to  owe 
my  life  to  this  people  whom  we  have  come 
to  save.  There  was  not  a  second  to  lo9(\ 
Even  while  we  sprang  upon  the  lifeboat 
the  ship  was  poising  for  the  headlong 
plunge  which  was  to  carry  human  beings 
to  a  watery  grave.  With  nothing  left  but 
the  clothing  in  which  I  stood  it  seemed 
necessary  to  return  to  Shanghai  to  refit. 
Along  with  the  Mission  accounts  I  had  lost 
the  larger  part  of  all  I  possessed.  After  a 
few  days  in  Shanghai  I  started  again,  this 
time  having  my  wife  with  me,  reaching 
Chungking,  Februaiy  16,  after  a  trip  of  un- 
usual peril.  Twice  we  had  a  hole  knocked 
in  our  boat,  once  in  the  largest  rapid  of  the 
river,  the  water  each  time  nearly  filling  the 
forward  compartments.  Once,  just  after  we 
had  retired  for  the  night,  a  fire  broke  out  on 
an  adjoining  bout  lomled  with  cotton  and 
kerosene.  Our  boat  was  wedged  in  too  tight 
to  have  escaped  in  time,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  flames  we 
should  have  escaped,  if  at  all,  half-dressed 
and  destitute. 

During  the  most  of  our  absence*  Dr.  Hall 
had  been  here,  keeping  things  togeth»»r  and 
the  work    going  so    far    as  he  was  able. 


About  two  weeks  after  our  arrival  Brother 
Johanson  and  I  started  on  a  hasty  visit  to 
our  stations.  The  most  of  our  preachers 
had  remained  at  their  posts,  and  all  might 
have  done  so  in  safety.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  work  would  advance  at 
such  a  time,  and  there  was  reason  for 
thankfulness  that  there  had  been  so  little 
retrograde  movement.  The  love  of  some 
had  grown  cold,  but  few  had  fallen  away. 
There  had  been  petty  persecutions,  and 
some  of  our  country  Christians  had  moved 
away  from  their  homes  for  a  while,  but 
there  had  been  no  mobs  and  no  riots.  The 
only  one  of  our  Christians  to  lose  his  life 
was  a  servant  who  had  gone  from  Chentu 
as  cook  for  Lieutenant  Watts  Jones,  and 
who  doubtless  lost  his  life  when  his  master 
met  such  a  horrible  death  in  North  China. 
He  leaves  aged  parents,  a  wife,  and  two 
small  children  destitute  and  the  objects  of 
charity. 

In  April  we  held  our  Annual  Meeting,  and 
in  that  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cumow,  Mr, 
Beech,  the  three  deaconesses— Miss  Collier, 
Miss  Decker,  and  Miss  Manning— together 
with  Dr.  McCartney  and  his  family,  return- 
ing from  furlough,  arrived  in  Chungking. 
Since  then  Dr.  McCartney  has  been  busy  in 
his  medical  work.  Dr.  Hall  has  divided  his 
time  between  superintending  the  building 
of  a  women's  hospital  and  study  and  medi- 
cal work,  Mr.  Beech  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Chungking  Institute,  Mr.  Cumow  in 
charge  of  his  former  station,  Suiling,  and 
Mr.  Johanson,  with  what  assistance  I  could 
give  hira,  has  been  in  charge  of  Chentu  and 
the  large  Tsicheo  Circuit.  Owing  to  consu- 
lar prohibition  and  later  to  sickness,  Mr. 
Cumow  has  not  been  able  to  get  his  family 
settled  at  his  st^ition,  but  has  been  there 
himself  a  part  of  the  time  since  his  return. 
Miss  Collier  returned  to  Chentu  in  Septem- 
ber, and  at  present  writing  is  quite  alone 
then\  Her  society  seems  to  think  that  one 
single  woman  is  sufficient  for  its  work  in 
th(»  largest  city  of  West  China.  Miss  Decker 
has  charge  of  school  work,  and  Miss  Man- 
ning has  charge  of  evangelistic  work  in 
Chungking.  The  woman's  work  of  our  Mis- 
sion is  sadly  nmXevinminnecl . 

On  our  trip  in  March  we  received  few  on 
probation  and  baptized  none.  The  people 
were  curious,  but  seldom  hostile.  They 
seemed  less  ready  for  the  Gospel  than  a  year 
before.  In  Chungking  in  Ai>ril  we  had  a 
series  of  special  meeting.s,  and  at  the  close 
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received  about  thirty  on  probation.  How- 
ever, nearly  as  many  old  probationers  were 
dropped.  We  were  not  discouraged,  but 
had  no  reason  to  feel  especially  encour- 
aged. In  early  June  I  started  out  again, 
spending  several  weeks  in  a  visit  to  the  sta- 
tions and  baptized  thirty-two  and  received 
nearly  a  hundred  more  on  probation.  In 
some  of  the  stations  there  were  more  in- 
quirers than  before,  and  there  were  signs  of 
what  we  now  recognize  as  a  wonderful 
movement  toward  Christianity.  On  my 
round  in  September  and  early  October 
nearly  two  hundred  were  received  on  pro- 
bation. In  spite  of  the  untoward  occur- 
rences of  the  past  year  our  total  of  members 
and  probationers  is  double  what  it  was  two 
ye^rs  ago,  and  several  hundred  more  will 
have  been  added  before  this  report  is  in 
print.  At  last  we  rejoice  to  believe  the  bar- 
riers are  giving  way.  Already  we  reckon 
fifteen  hundred  inquirers,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  a 
month.  Nearly  all  these  are  men,  and  this 
will  be  so  as  long  as  so  little  is  done  for  the 
women.  Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  inquirers 
are  able  to  read,  and  they  are  buying  im- 
mense quantities  of  Scriptures,  catechisms, 
etc.  The  motives  of  some  are  not  above 
question,  but  if  they  study  Gkxi's  word  we 
may  confidently  pray  for  his  blessing  upon 
it.  This  movement  is  almost  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Many  villages  and  cities  are 
providing  their  own  places  of  worship,  and 
in  some  cases  supporting  their  preachers  as 
welL 

Chunokino  Medical  Report. 
J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  reports: 
After  spending  one  year  and  eight  months 
very  pleasantly  and  profitably  on  furlough 
in  the  home  land  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  during 
the  past  six  months.  I  reached  Chungking 
with  my  family  April  13,  and  after  about 
ten  days  spent  in  getting  settled,  reopened 
the  hospital,  which  had  been  closed  for 
nearly  one  year  (the  first  time  since  its 
opening  nearly  ten  years  ago). 

From  the  day  of  its  opening  down  to  the 
present  time  the  number  of  patients  has 
taxed  the  capacity  of  the  building  to  hold 
them,  and  we  would  have  been  able  to  have 
taken  in  many  more  if  we  had  had  accom- 
modation for  them.  The  out-patients'  de- 
partment has  had  a  larger  attendance  dur- 
ing this  year  than  we  have  ever  known,  an 


average  of  fifty  or  more  per  day.  Nearly 
three  hundred  operations  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  hospital  and  nearly  five  hun- 
dred in  the  dispensary  during  this  time. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  large 

number  from  among  the  patients  who  have 

expressed  a   desire  to  become  Christians, 

perhaps  fifty  or  sixty,  and  of  this  number 

nearly  twenty  are   regular  attendants   on 

church  services.     The  Kiang  Peh  dispen- 

I  sary  is  open  three  days  a  week. 

I     Five  out  of  nine  of  our  medical  assistants 

j  have  either  left  or  been  discharged  during 

the  previous  year  for  immorality.    We  have 

j  taken  on  one  new  student  and  lengthened 

the  course  from  five  to  seven  years. 

During  the  past  three  months  we  have 
had  one  class  each  week  in  anatomy,  one 
in  materia  niedica,  and  one  in  surgery,  also 
a  class  in  chemistry  and  physiology  in  the 
high  school. 

We  expect  within  the  next  few  months  to 
begin  work  on  our  new  hospital  building, 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of 
generous  friends  in  the  home  land.  Brother 
T.  S.  Lippy,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  gave  $1,500 
in  memory  of  a  little  son;  Mrs.  Bishop 
Ninde  and  family  $1,000,  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Ninde ;  and  Brother  Wright  $500,  in 
memory  of  a  grandson.  Three  beds  have 
been  endowed  in  perpetuity  and  several 
supported  for  one  year. 

The  new  hospital  will  have  private  rooms 
and  one  public  ward  for  the  treatment  of 
foreign  j)atients.  The  members  of  the  for- 
eign community  have  already  subscribed 
several  hundred  taels  to  the  building  fund. 

During  this  time  we  have  received  $60 
from  the  Roseville  Sunday  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  the  support  of  a  medical  student 
in  perpetuity. 

The  hospital  receipts  for  the  six  months 
have  been  between  $1,200  and  $1,500  (gold). 

Rev.  Osman  F.  Hall,  M.D.,  reports: 
The  missionaries  of  West  China  having 
not  yet  returned  since  the  Boxer  troubles, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1900  I  was  the  only 
Protestant  missionary  working  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Szchuen,  with  none  in  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces  of  Kansu  and  Kwei  Chow. 
Of  necessity  my  duties  were  varied.  I  tried 
to  give  oversight  of  the  boarding  school  of 
thirty-six  students  and  two  day  schools  in 
Chungking,  and  one  in  Kiang  Peh,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  native  assistants  of  the  two  cities  con- 
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ducted,  under  my  direction,  forty-seven 
religious  services  a  week.  Dispensing  of 
medicines  was  carried  on  in  two  places  with 
good  attendance.  A  few  necessitous  cases 
were  kept  in  the  hospital,  but  many  were 
refused  admittance,  because  I  could  not 
care  for  them.  Major  surgical  operations 
were  conducted  every  week,  and  I  was  able 
to  save  the  lives  of  over  forty  people  in  six 
months.  Calls  were  answered  daily  to  see 
patients  in  their  homes. 

Cori-espondence  with  native  helpers  in  in- 
land stations,  and  foreigners  of  our  own 
and  other  Missions  absent  from  the  field, 
consumed  a  largo  amount  of  time.  Besides 
keeping  the  pay  lists  of  our  own  Mission, 
I  was  able  to  carry  on  somewhat  of  an 
agency  for  others,  paying  their  preachers, 
advising  their  members,  and  reporting  their 
work.  The  details  of  clothes  and  incident- 
als for  school  boys  and  girls,  care  of  the 
poor  in  approaching  winter,  and  care  of  the 
property  of  the  Mission  seemed  ever  in- 
creasing. My  work  was  never  all  done,  but 
I  did  what  was  most  urgent. 

The  other  members  of  the  Mission  re- 
turned in  February  and  March,  and  in  di- 
vision of  the  work  I  was  appointed  to  build- 
ing, foreign  practice,  Eiang  Peh  dispensary, 
and  study.  I  found  this  too  much,  and  was 
relieved  from  the  Eiang  Pch  dispensary  in 
August.  The  foreign  practice  has  consumed 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  time,  owing 
to  several  accidents  among  the  staff  of  the 
imperial  customs. 

The  building  work  consists  of  the  William 
Gamble  Memorial  Hospital,  a  dispensary 
for  women,  the  general  hospital  of  the 
parent  board,  and  general  repairs  of  resi- 
dences. The  entire  work  will  take  until  the 
end  of  1902  for  completion.  The  first  of  the 
above  will  be  finished  this  year.  It  consists 
of  a  main  building  53x85  feet,  with  throe 
floors  (ono  being  a  dormer  story)  and  a 
kitchen  and  laundry  building,  two-story, 
18x60  feet  The  construction  is  all  of  brick, 
with  tile  roof  and  cypress  floors.  The  labor 
includes  carrying  all  this  material  up  from 
the  river  about  eight  hundred  steps  on  the 
backs  of  men  and  sawing  of  all  the  lumber 
from  the  logs  by  hand  on  the  place.  Ten 
Chinese  workmen  do  about  one  day's  work 
as  estimated  at  home,  and  each  man  needs 
quite  as  much  oversight ;  so  the  work  of  the 
superintendent  is  greatly  increased.  I  think 
the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  dishonesty 
of  the  average  Chinese  laborer  or  mechanic 


is  proverbial.  Their  oversight  is  oftt^n 
avoided  by  foreigners,  yet  I  enjoy  my  work 
and  am  glad  to  be  engaged  to  take  any  part 
in  this  great  enterprise  of  evangelization. 

The  Chungkino  Institute. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beech  reports : 

The  thrill  of  new  life  now  manifest  in  all 
branches  of  our  mission  work  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  educational  de- 
partment. This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time,  owing  to  the  Boxer 
uprising  and  the  exodus  of  missionaries  at- 
tendant thereon,  our  Chungking  Institute 
was  closed,  and  there  was  a  large  probability 
that  most  of  our  students  would  be  appren- 
ticed to  trades  in  heathen  shops  or  othor- 
wise  engaged  before  it  could  be  reopened. 

The  fortunate  return  of  Dr.  Hall  on  the 
British  gunboat  Pioneer,  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  medical  attendant 
for  the  customs  staff,  in  part  prevented  the 
loss  of  our  students.  He  arranged  tem- 
porary (piarters  for  them  at  the  church, 
thus  enabling  them  to  continue  study  at  our 
day  schools  in  the  city.  After  our  return 
w^ork  w^as  resumed  at  the  institute  building 
with  thirty  students  in  attendance,  a  loss  of 
twenty  from  the  previous  year.  There  is, 
however,  no  loss  to  our  work ;  for  our  best 
students  remained  with  us,  and  a  change  of 
fooling  has  taken  place  among  all  classes  of 
Chinese  toward  us,  which  compensates  for 
any  loss  sustained. 

Heretofore  our  work  has  been  confined  to 
the  j)oorost,  and  limited  by  the  extent  of 
our  appropriation.  Now  the  "New  Learn- 
ing," as  the  Chinese  term  it,  is  assiduously 
sought  after,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  our 
educational  work  a  Christianizing  power 
which  will  extend  to  all  classes.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  idea  a  six  years*  course  of  study 
in  English  and  Chinese  has  been  planned, 
including  a  somewhat  extensive  course  in 
history  and  the  sciences,  also  a  thorough 
coui-se  in  Bible  study.  Circulars  announ- 
cing this  new^  course  of  study  have  been 
s<*nt  throughout  the  province  to  the  hsien 
(district)  officials  for  distribution.  The  nn- 
nouucoment  has  mot  with  favor  everj'whei'e, 
one  official  requesting  eight  times  the  num- 
ber s(»nt  him.  Another  indication  of  the 
new^  position  officials  are  taking  is  the 
granting  of  a  hnin  ts*ai  (first  degree)  to  one 
of  our  students,  a  nongraduate,  principally 
i)ocause  of  his  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

Now  that  those  able  to  pay  are  applying 
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for  admittance  it  is  possible  to  put  our  work 
upon  a  new  basis,  namely,  self-support. 
But  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  this 
class  of  students  we  must  improve  our 
school  property.  The  building  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  proper  furnish- 
ings for  a  general  school  adapted  to  all 
classes.  Our  report  of  two  years  ago  said, 
"We  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  the  sciences."  This  lack 
still  exists,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
these  subjects  to  those  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  them  without  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances. Among  our  constituency  at  home 
we  trust  there  are  those  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  department  of  our 
work  to  supply  these  urgent  needs.  With 
a  building  adapted  to  our  work  and  properly 
equipped  we  believe  that  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  relieve  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  this  institution. 

The  value  of  the  institute  as  a  Christian- 
izing agency  has  never  been  more  marked, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  past  year.  Of  the  forty  students 
and  teachers  thirteen  are  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  connection  and  seventeen  are 
members  on  probation.  Eight  of  the  pro- 
bationers and  two  of  the  members  were 
received  during  the  past  six  months.  The 
graduating  class,  the  second  and  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  numbers  five.  All 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  them  will  enter 
the  mission  service  either  as  teachers  or 
preachers. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manly,  on 
furlough  in  America,  this  year's  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  assistance  kindly  ren- 
dered by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  in  Church 
history  and  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCartney  in 
chemistry  and  physiology. 

SuiLiNo  Circuit. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Curnow  reports : 

The  year  commenced  under  a  cloud.    By 
consular  command,  owing  to  troubles  in  the 
north  of  China,  we  were  exiled  from  our! 
station.     No    local    cause  existed  for  our  i 
leaving :  both  officials  and  people  were  most  I 
friendly.    We  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  Au- 1 
gust  and  laid  ourselves  out  for  work  among 
the  soldiers.    We  received  an  encouraging : 
report  from  our  native  preacher.    This  as 
suranoe  proved  hollow,  and  before  Christ 
mas  he  was  removed  for  neglect  of  duty, 


This  disappointment  was  somewhat  com- 
pensated for  by  the  faithfulness  of  other 
members  of  our  pastorless  little  church. 
Our  services  were  held  intermittently  for 
several  months.  But  our  school  was  kept 
steadily  running  without  break  and  did 
efficient  work  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
absence. 

In  December,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Moore,  we  left  Shanghai  for  Wuhu  and  en- 
joyed about  three  months'  labor  with  our 
brethren  of  the  Central  China  Mission. 

In  the  spring  we  went  west  again,  reach- 
ing Chungking  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  shared  in  the  labors,  sorrows,  and  joys 
of  a  memorable  Annual  Meeting.  Leaving 
ray  family,  at  the  request  of  the  consul,  I 
went  to  my  station,  five  days'  journey  in- 
land. On  arrival  1  found  the  faithful  por- 
tion of  our  little  flock  perfectly  in  peace. 
Not  a  straw  had  been  touched  in  the  house ; 
not  a  scholar  had  left  our  school  on  account 
of  the  trouble.  Interest  in  the  Gospel  had 
been  awakened  in  several  persons  for  whom 
we  had  prayed  and  labored.  From  many 
unexpected  quarters  I  received  a  hearty 
welcome  back.  Our  fears  were  turned  into 
hope  and  joy ;  the  purposes  of  evil  men  liad 
been  frustrated  and  their  plans  used  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  CJospel. 

I  started  at  once  to  build.  By  the  middle 
of  July  I  had  finished  the  entrance  and 
walls  of  compound  and  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  our  long-desired  chapel, 
schools,  and  dispensary. 

In  July  two  old  probationers  were  bap- 
tized and  admitted  into  full  membership. 
Since  my  return  I  have  received  fourteen 
persons  on  probation.  Allowing  for  remov- 
als, we  have  gained  one  member  and  twelve 
probationers,  with  a  large  number  of  people 
asking  for  admission  into  the  church. 

Both  our  Sunday  and  missionary  collec- 
tions have  substantially  increased.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  the  day  school  is  about 
doubled.  Some  of  the  boys  show  considerable 
aptitude  for  Western  studies,  and,  best  of  all, 
some  have  come  forward  as  candidates  for 
membership.  The  Sabbath  school  shows 
an  average  attendance  of  fifty-six.  The 
regular  services  have  averaged  seventy  and 
are  increasing.  On  the  last  Sabbath  covered 
by  this  report  one  hundred  and  thirty  were 
present. 

Absence  has  curtailed  our  itinerant  work, 
but  since  our  return  in  April  one  general 
tour  through  the  three  counties  we  are  at- 
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tempting  to  evangelize  has  been  completed 
by  our  native  preacher  and  myself,  each 
covering  different  ground. 

My  most  recent  journey  ran  through  five 
counties  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  field 
covered  by  our  mission  itinerations,  and 
everywhere  we  found  universal  expectancy, 
in  many  places  positive  appeal  for  help,  piti- 
ful and  touching,  like  that  of  Macedonia. 
Our  hearts  were  gladdened  beyond  measure 
by  determined  self-help  in  many  centers. 

Our  prospects  were  never  so  bright.  In 
the  Suiling  Circuit  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  wide-spreading,  deep-rooted  interest 
in  the  work  of  our  Church,  to  which  we  can 
but  most  inadequately  respond  even  with 
manifold  more  aid  from  the  home  churches. 

Who  will  help? 

Work  in  the  City  of  Chentu. 

Kev.  J.  August  Johanson  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Last  year,  owing  to  Boxer  troubles  in  the 
north  and  consequent  unrest  all  over  the 
empire,  the  Chentu  representatives  of  the 
Mission  were  obliged  to  leave.  Personally, 
I  was  anxious  to  remain  behind,  as  I  felt 
how  sorely  the  Christians  would  feel  it  if  all 
of  us  left.  Hence,  when  the  others  left,  I 
stayed  on  in  the  hope  that  things  might  turn 
to  permit  ray  remaining,  but  eight  days  later 
it  was  deemed  wisest  for  me,  too,  to  leave. 
This  was  on  August  1.  From  this  date  on,  to 
the  middle  of  March  of  this  present  year,  the 
work  thou  was  without  the  usual  foreign 
supervision.  I  returhed  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lewis.  He  came  up  with  me  from 
Chungking,  visiting  all  the  outstations  en 
route.  Needless  to  say  we  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  return,  and  the  thought  that  filled 
our  minds,  as  we  drew  nearer  Chentu,  was 
that  of  longing  to  know  how  the  Chentu 
work  had  stood.  Had  last  year's  trouble 
aflTected  it  for  the  worse  or  not?  It  was  with 
great  gratitude  w^e  found  it  had  held  well. 
True  it  had  made  no  aggression,  but  it  had 
made  no  retrogression.  It  had  held  its 
own.  God  had  kept  his  little  flock.  Being 
the  only  worker  available  for  Chentu  and 
district,  the  city  work  has  not  had  the  atten- 
tion one  w^ould  like.  My  time  has  been 
divided  between  here  and  the  TsTcheo  Cir- 
cuit; yet  I  cannot  but  say  how  Mr.  Lewis 
has  come,  relieving  me  of  much  of  the  labor 
and  care  of  the  work,  prolonging  his  visits 
to  considerable  length,  and  thus  conjointly 
the  work  has  been  carried  on. 


First  it  was  necessary  to  visit  our  Annual 
Meeting.  That  my  time  might  be  spent  to 
the  best  I  went  to  Chungking  overland  via 
our  country  outposts,  spending  some  time  at 
each  place.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  I  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  Chentu  work  and 
that  of  the  Tslcheo  Circuit.  On  my  return 
I  spent  some  more  time  in  our  Tslcheo  Dis- 
trict. So  many  things  come  up  for  decision, 
so  much  needs  superintending,  that  much  of 
one's  time  is  required  if  the  work  is  to  suc- 
ceed as  one  wishes  it  should.  But  the 
Chentu  work  also  wanted  my  presence,  and 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  know  how  to  apportion 
one's  time  faithfully  between  them.  Two 
further  visits  I  paid  to  the  country,  and  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  including  the  two 
hot  summer  months  of  July  and  August, 
I  spent  in  this  city.  I  have  already  said 
how  the  Church  here  had  held  its  own,  and 
emerged  from  last  year's  conflict  whole  and 
entire,  though  it  had  not  made  progress. 
One  cheering  thing  I  have  to  say,  and  that  is 
the  advent  of  the  foreign  missionary  again 
was  the  signal  for  advancement  Seven 
have  been  baptized,  one  readmitted  to  the 
Church,  and  many  inquirers  added  to  the 
lists,  and  twenty  taken  on  probation.  Being 
alone  here  my  hands  have  been  full,  but 
who  speaks  of  that  when  such  gratifying 
results  attend  it?  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
interesting  to  relate  the  amount  of  work 
there  was.  We  had  five  meetings  on  Sun- 
day, street  chapel  preaching  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  class  meetings  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  and  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday.  In  addition  we  had  two  boys' 
schools  and  a  girls'  school  that  claimed  my 
oversight.  Add  further  to  this  the  daily 
duty  devolving  on  me  of  receiving  guests 
and  attending  to  the  many  trifling  things, 
yet  important,  that  keep  constantly  cropping 
up.  One  verse  sums  it  up.  It  is  meet  I 
should  state  it  and  give  God  the  glory. 
"As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 
**  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?**  Paul 
asked,  and  the  answer  follows  close  on, 
"Our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  The  work  is 
his.  He  hath  begun  and  he  will  perform. 
What  are  the  future  prospects  of  the  Chentu 
w^ork  ?  How  bright  are  they  ?  "  They  aie 
as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God." 

TsicHEo  Circuit. 
Rev.  J.  August  Johanson  reports : 
This    circuit    includes    the    stations    of 
TsTcheo,  Liu-kiang,  Fieu-ku-ch'iao,  Yang^- 
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hsien  and  Ghien  -cheo.  These  have  each  one 
resident  native  evangelist.  Last  year  on 
the  departure  of  the  missionaries,  the  full 
weight  of  responsibility  of  course  fell  on 
them.  What  this  means  only  experienced 
persons  know.  It  means  a  multiplied  strain 
that  tested  the  men  themselves  and  their 
measure  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Gk>spel. 
The  year  has  gone  now  and  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  look  back  and  see  the  result.  There 
have  been  eighteen  baptisms,  about  fifty 
probationers  accepted,  and  several  hundred 
souls  inquring  into  the  truth.  The  work  is 
spreading  on  all  hands.  Not  only  is  it  tak- 
ing root  in  the  centers,  but  it  is  penetrating 
into  the  smaller  villages.  On  calculating  a 
little  I  find  I  have  traveled  about  fifty-five 
hundred  li  during  these  seven  months.  Mr. 
Lewis  accompanied  me  on  several  of  my 
journeys,  and  hence  in  spite  of  the  scarcity 
of  workers,  owing  to  their  absence  on  fur- 
lough, the  work  has  been  fairly  well  at- 
tended to.  The  children  of  the  Christians 
at  three  of  the  centers,  Tsi-cheo,  Yang-hsien, 
and  Chien-cheo,  have  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending our  day  schools.  The  children  of 
heathen  are  also  allowed  to  come.  They 
read  our  Christian  books,  and  we  hope  that 
through  them  likewise  the  Gospel  will  find 
its  way  abroad  and  prosper.  In  conclusion, 
it  can  be  said,  the  prospects  of  the  work  are 
brighter  than  ever  before.  Encourage- 
ments meet  us  on  every  side.  Let  us  expect 
still  greater  things. 


The  North  Ohina  Conferencei 
Peking  District. 

DR.  H.  H.  LOWRY,  presiding  elder,  re- 
ports: 

A  memorable  year  has  passed  into  his- 
tory. Those  who  were  present  at  the  last 
Conference  will  not  forget  the  excitement 
in  which  they  met,  conducted  their  business, 
and  adjourned.  Immediately,  and  for  three 
months  thereafter,  Peking  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world's  thought,  anxiety,  and 
sympathy.  The  nations  of  the  West  were 
startled  by  the  seemingly  unpremeditated 
suddenness  with  which  China  defied  their 
combined  power  and  all  international  obli- 
gations, and  attempted  the  destruction  of 
every  vestige  of  the  presence  of  foreigners. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  delirium  of 
national  madness  we  need  not  discuss. 
They  are  multifarious  and  run  through  the 


entire  history  of  foreign  relations  with 
China.  The  events  themselves  have  been 
too  momentous  and  far-reaching  in  their 
infiuence,  and  have  too  intimately  involved 
missionary  work  to  be  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  eflfect  upon  our  work  has  been  most 
disastrous.  On  the  Peking  District  every 
foreign  building  has  been  destroyed,  and 
every  native  building  used  for  church  pur- 
poses has  been  either  partially  destroyed, 
or  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  use 
without  extensive  repairs.  The  property 
of  our  Church  members  has  suffered  in  like 
manner.  I  do  not  know  of  a  house  on  the 
district  that  has  not  been  either  destroyed 
or  seriously  injured,  except  in  cases  where 
ransom  was  procured  at  a  large  price. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  live  stock  and  the 
products  of  the  farms  of  our  members. 
More  serious  than  the  loss  of  property  has 
been  the  loss  of  life.  Some  circuits  have  been 
almost  entirely  obliterated  —  not  enough 
members  remaining  to  perfect  a  church  or- 
ganization. 

To  the  south  of  Peking  are  four  circuits, 
Tung-an,  Han-ts*un,  Pa-chou,  and  Huang- 
ts*un.  These  places  have  all  been  visited 
by  myself  once,  and  by  Brothers  Yang  and 
Rung  several  times.  These  two  brethren 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  the  reopening  of  our  work.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  indemnity  claims 
of  our  members  who  suffered  in  the  general 
persecution.  I  called  on  the  magistrate  in 
each  district  city  and  arranged  for  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made.  The  lists  of  the  claim- 
ants were  previously  carefully  examined  by 
me  and  the  native  preachers,  and  all  the 
magistrates  commented  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demands,  and  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  their  settlement. 

The  chapel  at  Pei-yin  was  not  greatly  in- 
jured. The  doors  and  windows  were  taken 
away,  but  were  afterwards  replaced,  and 
the  premises  were  occupied  by  the  Boxers 
as  their  headquarters  for  that  district.  I 
regret  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  evidence  does  not  show  much  of 
the  martyr  spirit  among  the  members  in 
this  region.  A  few  men  were  called  on  to 
give  up  their  lives,  but  a  large  number  pur- 
chased immunity  by  contributions  of  money 
to  the  Boxers.  I  have  heard  of  only  three 
cases  of  real  recantation,  and  of  seven 
who  suffered  death.  Neither  can  I  find  it  in 
me  to  condemn  very  severely  those  who 
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'  chose  rather  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  Boxers  than  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
property  and  the  lives  of  themselves  and 
families,  though  I  am  gratified  that  others 
took  a  more  heroic  stand. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
settlements  of  the  claims  on  this  circuit  It 
was  the  first  place  taken  up,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  safe  for  a  foreigner  to 
visit  that  region.  This  was,  therefore,  com- 
mitted to  one  of  the  members,  a  chapel 
keeper.  Although  there  have  been  no  spe- 
cific charges  of  dishonesty,  a  serious  sus- 
picion has  arisen  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  better  off  financially  than  they 
were  before  the  persecution.  This  has  made 
me  careful  iu  other  places  to  allow  no  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  indemnity  until  I  had 
made  a  personal  investigation.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  said  in  favor  of  the  villages 
around  Pei-yin,  they  were  the  first  to  seek  a 
settlement  with  the  Church.  They  invited 
the  members  to  return,  promised  them  pro- 
tection, and  sent  carts  to  carry  them  from 
their  refuge  in  Peking  to  their  homes  in 
the  country. 

The  buildings  in  Han-ts*un  were  partially 
destroyed,  but  the  people  relaid  the  roofs, 
though  the  work  was  so  poorly  done  that 
it  will  have  to  be  done  again.  The  win- 
dows, doors,  and  all  the  furniture  have  dis- 
appeared. The  members  showed  little  more 
faithfulness  than  at  Pei-yin.  Ten  lives  were 
sacrificed,  but  the  majority  saved  them- 
selves by  contributions  to  the  Boxers.  The 
conduct  of  those  who  suffered  death  for 
their  faith  enrolls  them  among  the  unnum- 
bered heroes  of  whom  this  world  was  not 
worthy. 

Brother  Chang  An,  one  of  our  stewards, 
was  taken  by  the  Boxers  who  demanded 
that  he  recant  and  worship  the  idols.  He 
replied,  **I  will  not,  you  can  do  as  you 
please  with  me,  but  I  will  not  deny  the 
Lord."    He  died  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

Ton  Tang,  a  faithful  intelligent  Christian, 
had  poor  eyesight.  When  his  friends  urged 
him  to  make  his  escape,  he  said,  **  I  can- 
not fiee;  I  shall  be  taken.*'  The  Boxers 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  recant  and 
save  his  life.  He  firmly  refused,  and  early 
in  the  morning  they  took  him  out  and  killed 
him.  A  shoemaker  and  his  wife,  both  faith- 
ful members,  were  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Han-ts'un. 

These,  with  many  others,  have  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith.    In  these  south- 


ern circuits,  twenty-one  are  known  to  have 
lost  their  lives,  and  five  others  are  missing. 

The  chapel  building  at  Nan-kuan  was 
not  greatly  disturbed,  but  at  Pa-chou  the 
destruction  was  complete.  The  magistrate, 
though  he  has  been  disgracefully  treated  by 
the  foreign  soldiers,  has  done  all  that  could 
be  asked  to  make  restitution.  The  losses 
of  the  members  have  been  made  good,  and 
enlarged  premises  have  been  given  for  a 
chapel,  besides  one  thousand  taels  to  erect 
the  building. 

At  Huang-ts'un  the  chapel  was  pulled 
down,  as  burning  would  have  endangered 
the  neighboring  houses.  The  indemnities 
have  been  only  partially  settled,  as  the  local 
official  has  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  district 
having  been  continuously  under  foreign 
police. 

To  the  north  of  Peking  are  three  circuits, 
Ch'ang  P*ing-chou,  Yen  Ch'ing-chou,  and 
Huai  Lai.  I  have  visited  Ch'ang  P'ing-chou 
twice,  and  each  of  the  other  places  once. 
The  magistrate  at  Ch'ang  P'ing-chou  has 
suffered  more  than  any  of  the  others  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  foreign  troops  pass- 
ing through  the  city,  or  being  quartered 
there.  His  yamen  was  burned,  his  clothing 
and  valuables  taken  away,  and  he  himself 
was  severely  dealt  with.  Though  he  only 
assumed  office  after  the  Boxers  had  been 
suppressed,  he  was  punished  as  though  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted. Notwithstanding  these  facts  he 
has  shown  himself  very  friendly,  received 
us  cordially,  entertained  us,  and  promptly 
paid  all  claims  for  losses  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians, and  gave  enlarged  premises  and  two 
thousand  taels  for  rebuilding  the  chapel. 
Forty-one  Christians  were  killed  on  this  cir- 
cuit, among  whom  were  Li  Te-jen  and  his 
family.  He  had  gone  from  Conference  to 
visit  his  wife's  relatives  when  the  storm 
overtook  them.  They  escaped  and  hid  for 
some  time  in  a  small  village  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death. 

Our  treatment  and  reception  by  the  Yen 
Ch'ing-chou  magistrate  were  royal.  I  had 
received  several  letters  from  the  magistrate 
announcing  the  fact  that  he  had  pacified 
the  country,  and  promising  me  full  protec- 
tion if  I  would  come  and  settle  the  church 
affairs.  Some  idea  of  the  virulence  of  the 
attack  in  this  region  may  be  inferred  when 
it  is  stated  that  our  own  church  was  prac- 
tically obliterated,  forty-six  being   put   to 
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death,  and  about  a  thousand  Catholics  |  dowager  and  emperor  in  their  flight  from 
killed  in  an  adjacent  town.  |  Peking  last  August.    Our  chapel  in  this  city 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  magis- 1  was  in  a  portion  of  a  rented  building  which 
trate  sent  his  sedan  chair  thirty  miles  to ,  was  entirely  destroyed.  Twenty  of  our 
meet  me,  and  had  apartments  and  feasts  i  members  were  killed,  and  the  others  es- 
prepared  for  all  the  party  at  the  imperial  1  caped  to  Peking,  but  lost  all  their  property, 
jnest  houses  on  the  way.  Beyond  the  Great  |  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  magis- 
Wall  we  were  met  by  an  escort  of  armed  ;  trate  to  pay  for  all  the  losses  incurred  and 
soldiers,  and  later  by  the  official  chair  and  ,  to  assist  us  in  securing  another  chapel, 
red  umbrella,  while  the  magistrate  himself, '  What  shall  I  say  of  Peking,  to  me  the 
dressed  in  his  official  robes  and  accompa- ,  most  interesting  place  on  earth?  Not  for 
nied  by  the  gentry  of  the  city,  met  us  outside  what  it  is  now,  but  for  its  vast  possibilities, 
the  city  gate  and  escorted  us  to  the  rooms  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  evangeliza- 
which  had  been  prepared  for  our  reception  !  tion  of  China.  It  might  become  the  most 
in  the  hall  occupied  by  the  literary  chancel- 1  magnificent  capital  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
lor  on  his  visits  to  the  city.  Soldiers  were  empires  in  the  world.  The  uncertain  ele- 
stationed  at  the  door,  and  uniformed  attend-  ment  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  grand  pos- 
ants  waited  upon  us.  Our  church  had  been  '  sibility  is  whether  it  accepts  or  rejects  Chris- 
destroyed  and  our  members  massacred,  but  tianity.  It  is  this  uncertainty  of  choice  and 
it  must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  consequent  destiny  that  makes  its  appeal  to 
people  that  we  were  returning  under  oflQeial  the  Church  that  it  may  become  the  force 
authority,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  righteousness 
have  turned  out  to  see  us  enter.  The  in-  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation,  for  the 
demnities  were  adjusted  to  our  mutual  satis-  voice  of  history  and  prophecy  declares  that 
faction,  and  we  now  have  extensive  prem-  the  nation  that  will  not  serve  God  and  his 
ises  with  good  buildings  for  our  work  in  the  Church  shall  perish  —  though  many  ceu- 
most  favorable  situation  in  the  city.  '  turies   may  roll  by  ere   the    probation   is 

Rev.  Ch*en  Ta-yflng,  our  first  helper,  and  ended, 
our  first  ordained  elder  in  North  China,  was  When  I  looked  upon  the  miles  of  charred 
pastor  of  this  charge.  He  attempted  to  es-  and  broken  walls,  and  passed  through  the 
caiH*  to  the  mountains.  With  him  were  his  Ch'ien  Men,  the  most  massive  gateway  in 
wife,  youngest  son  and  youngest  daughter,  the  world,  from  which  the  once  lofty  towers 
and  the  chapel  keeper.  They  were  seized  had  disappeared,  and  when  I  had  seen  the 
near  a  village  about  four  miles  from  the  desolated  houses  and  the  distress  and  suf- 
oitv,  and  all  were  put  to  death.  The  bodies  ferings  of  the  people,  my  lamentation  was, 
were  recovered  last  winter  by  the  son  and  "  Alas,  that  the  rulers  knew  not  the  day  of 
buried,  though  the  heads  of  the  father  and  their  visitation!  **  but  raised  their  murder- 
mother  could  not  be  found.  i  ous   arm    against  their   best   friends,  and 

Were  it  not  for  making  this  report  too  spumed  the  Saviour  who  only  could  bring 
long,  I  would  like  to  relate  more  in  detail   to  them  salvation. 

the  faithfulness  of  Mrs.  Yang,  one  of  our  On  my  return,  last  autumn,  all  the  mate- 
members  on  this  charge.  She  was  a  pale,  rial  portion  of  our  mission  in  Peking  was  a 
delicate,  timid  woman,  with  two  little  girls,  \  heap  of  ruins,  and  it  was  difficult  even  to 
one  aged  ten,  and  the  other  two.  They  j  locate  the  situation  of  the  former  buildings, 
were  taken  by  the  Boxers,  then  released.  That  was  not  the  most  trying  condition  we 
She  fled  to  relatives  in  the  mountains  and  had  to  face.  Many  of  our  members  had 
was  again  taken.  They  tried  to  make  her  been  slain,  and  of  those  who  remained  some 
recant  and  worship  the  idols  in  the  temple  to  seemed  more  intent  on  improving  their  tem- 
which  they  took  her.  An  attempt  also  was  poral  affairs  than  interested  in  spiritual 
made  to  compel  her  to  marr>'  one  of  their  work.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of 
number  and  thus  save  her  life.  To  all '  refugees  to  be  eared  for,  and  plans  had  to 
these  demands  she  gave  a  firm  denial,  and  be  formed  looking  toward  the  reestablish- 
herself  and  daughters  were  cut  down  with  ment  of  their  homes  and  normal  conditions, 
swords.    Surely  hers  is  a  crown  of  life.  The  students  were  scattered,  and  some  were 

At  Huai  Lai  we  were  also  received  with  in  positions  which  necessarily  exposed  them 
every  attention,  and  were  entertained  in  the  to  great  temptations,  which  increased  our 
same  apartments  occupied  by  the  empress  anxiety  for  them.    If  Asbury  Church  and 
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Durbin  Hall  had  been  spared,  where  we 
could  have  gathered  our  broken  and  scat- 
tered church  together,  and  where  wo  could 
have  collected  the  students,  we  should  have 
been  thankful. 

The  first  service  I  attended,  which  was 
conducted  by  Bishop  Moore,  was  held  in  an 
open  court.  Brothers  Davis,  Hobart,  and 
King  had  secured  good  Chinese  houses, 
which  have  served  for  church,  school  build- 
ings, and  residences  for  missionaries  and 
native  Christians.  One  building,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  Boxer  headquarters,  and 
which  contained  quantities  of  their  uniforms 
and  arms  left  behind  in  their  flight,  was  re- 
paired and  opened  for  a  church.  It  had  to 
be  enlarged,  by  n? moving  the  partitions,  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  We  had  no  benches, 
and  the  congregation  was  seated  on  the 
floor,  and  even  then,  all  through  the  winter, 
some  of  the  people  had  to  stand  outside  in 
the  court,  while  inside  it  was  too  crowded  to 
allow  the  people  to  kneel  in  prayer.  Most 
valuable  have  been  the  services  of  Brothers 
Ch'^n  Wei-ping  and  Liu  Ming-ch*uan. 
Though  other  demands  were  made  on  their 
time,  they  never  refused  to  cheerfully  accept 
any  church  work  that  was  offered  them.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  were  compelled 
to  work  made  it  impossible  to  properly  ar- 
range for  the  prayer  and  class  meetings,  the 
Sunday  schools,  Epworth  League,  and  other 
services  which  are  so  vitally  important  for 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  though  we 
have  done  what  we  could  in  all  these  lines 
of  work. 

We  have  had  the  care  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred refugees  who  escaped  to  the  city  with 
their  lives.  The  mutual  love  and  sympathy 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  made  this  work  possible  by  their 
contributions  for  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tressed members.  Besides  funds  collected 
in  the  United  States,  and  forwarded  through 
the  Mission  Rooms,  we  have  had  contribu- 
tions from  Japan,  from  Brother  J.  L.  Cowen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwartz,  from  Korea,  from 
Bishop  Moore,  from  Shanghai,  from  Dr. 
Beebe,  Nanking,  Miss  Kaufman,  Foochow; 
Brother  Brewster  and  Brother  Ohlinger, 
Hinghua ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  the  In- 
dian Witnea^;  Rev.  Ernest  Lienhard,  Zu- 
rich ;  and  from  Mrs.  Pilcher  and  Drs.  Hop- 
kins and  Longden  from  home.  Special  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanks  have  been  sent 
to  the  kind  donors,  and  to  T}ie  Christian 
Advocate,  but  we  know  this  Conference  will 


wish  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  then- 
gratitude  in  the  Minutes. 

All  our  Church  records  have  been  lost, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  give  detailed 
statistics.  We  shall  remedy  this  defect  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  must  continue  to 
labor  under  great  disadvantages  and  incon- 
veniences until  Asbury  Church  can  be  re- 
built. We  are  glad  that  our  people  have  not 
allowed  their  own  distresses  to  obliterate 
their  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  on  the  selfish  plea 
sometimes  made  that  **  charity  begins  at 
home."  The  missionary  collection  for  As- 
bury Church  is  gold,  $128;  for  other  pur- 
poses, $47. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  work  in  its 
present  disorganized  state,  we  believe  we 
see  many  more  reasons  for  hopefulness  and 
faith  and  renewed  effort  than  for  discour* 
agement.  We  have  passed  through  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction,  but  underneath  have 
been  the  everlasting  arms.  We  have  sown 
in  tears ;  the  times  of  rejoicing  are  before 
us.  The  glory  of  our  God  will  yet  be  seen 
in  the  redemption  of  China,  and  mighty 
multitudes  will  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 

Lan  Chou  and  Shan-hai-kuan  Districts. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart,  presiding  elder, 
reports: 

"  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  that  was  on 
our  side,  when  the  Boxers  rose  up  against 
us,  then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given 
us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth."  Through  his^ 
mercy  and  care,  though  the  heathen  raged 
and  stormed  at  us  with  shot  and  shell  and 
rifie  fire,  not  a  hair  of  any  missionary  of  our 
Church  was  injured.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
must  have  encamped  about  us. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  for  months, 
but,  though  there  were  signs  of  danger  and 
cases  of  local  persecution,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  government  would  be 
so  insane  as  to  attempt  the  extermination 
of  all  foreigners  and  those  connected  with 
them.  Yet  the  unexpected  happened.  The 
storm  broke  before  I  was  able  to  leave 
Peking,  so  I  stayed  there,  doing  what  I  could^ 
until  November. 

The  helpers  on  the  two  districts  were- 
unable  to  return  home  by  train  as  the  track 
was  torn  up,  so  they  hired  carts  and  went 
across  the  country,  and  all  arrived  safely  at 
their  homes.  But,  soon  after  their  arrival,, 
the  storm  burst  upon  them,  and  they,  to* 
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gether  with  all  the  Christians,  were  oblif^d 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  They  hid  in  the  fields, 
they  wandered  on  the  mountains ;  they  hid 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  were  hungry 
and  thirsty;  were  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented. Our  native  presiding  elder,  Te 
Jul,  had  a  reward  of  one  hundred  taels 
oflfered  for  his  capture,  but,  after  a  number 
of  marvelous  escapes,  he  arrived  safely  in 
Tientsin.  But  not  all  were  able  to  escape. 
In  many  cases,  when  taken,  no  chance  to 
save  their  lives  by  recanting  was  given. 
But  in  some  cases,  where  the  opportunity 
was  given,  they  recanted.  One  deacon  on 
the  Lan  Chou  District  led  all  the  members 
in  the  place  where  he  lived  to  the  village 
temple  and  burned  incense.  They  did  this 
as  a  precautionary  measure ;  so  that,  if  the 
Boxers  came,  they  could  say  there  were  no 
Christians  there!  One  local  preacher  on 
the  Shan-hai-kuan  District  was  compelled 
to  kneel  over  a  bench,  a  basin  was  placed ; 
beneath  to  catch  the  blood,  a  sword  was  put 
to  his  throat,  and  he  was  told  to  recant  or 
die.  He  recanted.  But  others  were  faithful 
unto  death.  Six  Christians  were  killed  on 
the  Shan-hai-kuan  District,  and  several 
were  killed  on  the  Lan  Chou  District,  out- 
side of  Ch'ien  An,  but  at  Ch*ien  An  the 
slaughter  was  terrible.  Ninety-one  were 
killed,  chopped  to  pieces,  and  burned ! 
Our  helper  at  Ch*ien  An,  Yang  Nien-tseng, 
was  seized,  and  the  first  time  released.  Then 
the  Boxers  came  again,  and  said  he  or  his 
son  must  go  with  them.  He  replied,  '*  I  will 
go."  They  took  him  and  killed  him,  but 
allowed  his  friends  to  take  'away  his  body. 
But  when  they  brought  it  to  his  village  the 
people  there  would  not  allow  it  to  be  taken 
into  the  village.  Finally  the  Boxers  came 
again,  took  the  body,  and  burned  it  with  the 
coffin.  I 

The  chapel  keeper,  Liu  Ming-ch'in,  was 
taken  by  them  and  bound  to  a  pillar  at  the  ' 
temple  of  Yii  Huang.  He  kept  preaching  to  , 
them  after  he  was  bound  there,  when  a  brute 
said  to  him,  **  You  still  preach,  do  you  ?  " 
and  then  he  slit  bis  mouth  from  ear  to  ear. 
A  Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Wu,  was  taken  to 
the  same  temple  and  bound  to  a  pillar.  She 
.  was  beaten  across  the  breast,  but  never  ut- 
tered a  cry.  Then  a  bunch  of  lighted  in- 
<5en8e  was  held  to  her  face  until  the  flesh  was 
all  burned  off.  Then  her  feet  and  hands 
were  cut  off".  Finally  she  was  led  outside 
the  temple,  hacked  to  pieces,  and  burned. 
One  man  was  buried  alive;  another  was 


killed  by  pouring  water  down  his  throat. 
One  schoolboy,  Wang  Chih-shen,  was  taken 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  save  his  life  by 
worshiping  some  tablets.  The  village  elders 
even  begged  him  to  do  it,  and  then  they 
could  secure  his  release.  But  he  said :  "  I 
can't  do  it.  To  say  nothing  of  disobeying 
God,  I  could  never  look  my  teacher  and  my 
schoolmates  in  the  face  if  I  did  it."  So  he 
died,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection. 

At  P'o  Ch'eng  some  were  even  burned 
alive,  and  went  up  to  receive  their  reward 
in  a  chariot  of  fire.  We  trust  that  most  of 
those  who  perished  have  joined  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  who  stand  nearest  the 
great  white  throne  and  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  The  destruction 
of  property  on  these  two  districts  was  not  as 
great  as  in  some  other  places.  Chapels  were 
destroyed  at  Shan-hai-kuan,  Shih-men-chai, 
Huang-t'u-ying,  and  Ch'ien-wei  and  a  few 
small  country  chapels  on  the  Lan  Chou  Dis- 
trict. Many  of  the  homes  of  the  Christians 
were  burned  or  pulled  down  or  looted,  and 
many  Christians  were  released  by  the  Boxers 
on  payment  of  a  fine.  In  November,  as  soon 
after  the  Allies  occupied  Shan-hai-kuan  as 
possible,  Brother  Pyke  and  the  native  pre- 
siding elder,  Te  Jul,  went  up  there  by 
steamer.  Brother  Pyke  returned  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of 
December  Brother  Pyke  and  myself  went 
out  again,  visiting  Lan  Chou,  Shan-hai-kuan, 
and  Ch'ien  An.  I  returned  in  January,  but 
Brother  Pyke  stayed  on.  Since  then  I  have 
made  three  trips  to  different  parts  of  the 
work. 

These  last  six  months  have  been  con- 
sumed in  straightening  out  affairs,  arrang- 
ing for  payment  of  losses,  and  distributing 
to  the  Christians  where  payment  has  been 
made.  Claims  are  not  all  adjusted  yet,  but 
most  of  them  are  in  process  of  settlement. 
It  is  a  vexing  and  difficult  problem.  The 
officials  wish  to  give  as  little  as  possible, 
and  in  some  cases  the  Christians  want  too 
much.  We  have  not  tried  to  exact  full  pay- 
ment for  all  losses,  but  have  been  content  to 
get  back  only  a  part  of  the  loss  incurred. 
What  of  the  future  ?  The  native  Church  has 
been  terribly  shaken  and  tried.  Some  have 
not  stood  the  test.  What  shall  we  do  with 
those  who  denied  the  faith  and  who  now 
wish  to  return  to  us  ?  Others  have  shown  a 
vengeful  or  covetous  spirit.  We  must  pro- 
ceed carefully  and  wisely.     We  trust  the 
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net  result  will  be  a  Church  established  on  a 
foundation  that  cannot  be  moved,  made  up 
of  members  ready  to  die  for  their  faith.  We 
hope  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  seed  of  the  Church.  We 
hope  to  see  a  Church  purified  by  fire,  a 
Church  worthy  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered 
here,  a  Church  ready  to  suffer  and  die  for 
her  divine  master. 

We  look  to  the  Church  at  home  to  sustain 
and  encourage  us  by  its  prayers,  its  faith, 
its  money,  and  its  best  sons  and  daughters, 
who  shall  count  it  all  joy  to  come  out  here 
and  lay  down  their  lives,  as  so  many  did  last 
year,  if  need  be,  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
China.  To  cease  giving,  to  withhold  its 
sympathy  and  prayers,  to  turn  away  from 
the  martyr  Church  of  China,  to  desert  it  in 
its  hoUr  of  trial  and  peril  would  be  an  in- 
famy only  second  to  that  of  Judas  who  be- 
trayed the  Christ. 

It  is  said  that  thirty  thousand  Chinese, 
most  of  them  Christian  converts,  have  been 
slain.  Shall  the  Church  of  Gkxi  desert  the 
remnant  that  are  left?  Never!  But  sus- 
tain them  by  sympathy,  prayers,  and  gifts 
not  only  of  money,  but  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, until  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
shall  accomplish  its  mission,  heathenism  be 
overthrown,  and  China,  regenerated,  shall 
be  a  Christian  nation. 

TsuNHUA  District. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Walker,  presiding  elder,  re- 
ports : 

The  assignments  of  last  Conference  gave 
this  district  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner,  but  upon 
the  adjournment  of  Conference,  he  with  the 
missionaries  barely  escaped  from  Peking. 
Upon  returning  to  Tsunhua,  an  urgent  mes- 
sage was  sent  from  Tientsin  pressing  the 
missionaries  then  in  Tsunhua  to  escape  for 
their  lives.  This  they  did  with  as  much  dis- 
patch as  they  could  command,  and  their  de- 
parture was  the  signal  for  outbreak  in  that 
region.  Mission  property,  consisting  of 
chapels,  school  buildings,  hospitals,  resi- 
dences, with  the  homes  of  the  converts, 
were  given  to  the  flames,  many  Christians 
were  seized  and  killed,  but  many  others 
escaped,  saving  themselves  -by  flight. 
Brother  Hayner,  with  others,  took  his  fam- 
ily, and  after  a  short  stay  in  Tientsin  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  For  two 
months  or  more  the  persecutors  hunted  the 
Christians  in  every  direction,  putting  them 
to  death  or  extorting  ransom  from  them. 


On  the  14th  of  August  the  Allies  entered 
Peking,  and  the  court  with  the  Chinese  army 
escaped,  fleeing  to  the  west.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  a  company  of  Americans 
came  away  under  escort  of  United  States 
troops,  reaching  Tientsin  on  the  26th. 

Bishop  Moore  visited  North  China  in  Oc- 
I  tober,    and    by   arrangement    then    made 
I  Tsunhua  District  came  under  my  oversight 
I  for  the  balance  of  the  year.    Chaotic  condi- 
tions prevailed  throughout  the  boundaries 
of  the  field  for  several  months,  rendering 
impossible  personal  visitation  by  the  for- 
eigner, since  no  foreigner  except  at  the  risk 
i  of  his  life  could  go  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
Allies   without  military  escort.     However, 
when  the  Boxer  bubble  burst  and  people 
began  to  see  the    impracticability  of  the 
plan   for  annihilating  the  foreigner,  they 
began  to  desire  a  return  of  their  neighbors, 
j  the    Christians,  and   a    settlement   of  the 
j  troubles.    Both  preachers  and  people  after 
'  a  time  found  their  way  back,  but  the  con- 
I  verts  only  to  find  that  they  had  no  homes 
'  to  which  they  could  go.    In  some  sections 
!  the  magistrates  and  village  elders  seemed 
j  anxious   to  right  the  wrong  done,  but  in 
'  other  sections,  which  were  by  far  the  larger 
'  number,  nothing  was    to  be  done  toward 
I  restitution  except  what  necessity  demanded. 
Few,  if  any,  gatherings  of  Christians  for 
i  united  worship  took  place  until  about  the 
\  close  of  the  year  1900,  and  then,  and  up  to 
\  the  present,  only  in  a  very  few  places,  as 
i  they  feared  such  assemblies  might  provoke 
fresh  irritation,  arouse  a  new  suspicion,  and 
I  possibly  prt»cipitate  another  att^k  on  them. 
\  Most  of  them  were  houseless  and  penniless, 
,  living  where  and  how  they  could.    Repi^- 
'  sentation  secured  some  relief  from  the  local 
I  magistrates  and  also  help  from  the  Church 
I  in  America,  and   in  one  or  two  instances 
contributions  from  native  churches  in  other 
parts    of  China.     The  matter  of  readjust- 
jmcnt  has  been  steadily  making  progress 
i  since  that  time  up  to  the  present.    Through 
eitlier  the  magistrates  or  village  elders,  the 
Christians    in  most  places  on  the  district 
I  have  received,  in  part  or  in  full,  compensa- 
\  tion  for  their  losses ;  and  though  it  will  re- 
i  quire  some  time  for  the  countr>'  to  become 
I  what  it  was  before  the  outbreak,  the  indica- 
I  tions    are    more   encouraging  than  a  few 
,  months  ago.    I  have  made  three  trips  into 
1  the  district  since  January  1 ;  the  first  time, 
in  company  with  Rev.  Mark  Liu,  I  went  as 


I  far  as  Fengjun,  where  we  found  the  magis- 
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trate  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  we 
thought  it  wise  to  proceed  no  farther,  and 
so  returned  to  Tientsin,  having,  apparently, 
accomplished  nothing.  We  went  again  in 
March,  visiting  Fengjun,  Tsunhua,  and  Ytt- 
tien,  met  the  magistrate  in  each  place,  and 
made  what  we  regarded  as  satisfactory  ad- 
justments with  them  in  regard  to  claims  of 
the  native  Christians ;  and  these  adjustments 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  carried  out  by 
those  in  charge.  We  made  a  final  visit  a 
short  time  before  the  meeting  of  this  Con- 
ference tQ  see  how  affairs  were,  and  to  ren- 
der any  needed  assistance  in  cases  that 
might  need  special  attention.  Brother  Mark 
Liu  went  along  to  Yiitien  to  consult  and 
settle  some  matters  with  a  man  specially 
sent  by  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  into  that 
district  for  the  purpose.  They  arranged 
some  matters,  and  referred  others  until  I 
should  be  able  to  see  the  viceroy's  agent.  I 
met  Brother  Liu  at  Tangshan,  after  which 
we  visited  Fengjung  and  Tsunhua,  spent 
Sabbath  with  the  church  at  the  latter  place 
and  returned  home. 

All  that  our  people  have  suffered  will 
probably  never  be  fully  told  or  known.  The 
tortures  inflicted  on  some^who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  persecutors  rival  the  revolt- 
ing scenes  of  the  persecutions  under  the  old 
Roman  emperors.  Men  were  hacked  to 
pieces,  cut  limb  from  limb,  were  disem- 
boweled while  still  alive.  Women  were  tied 
to  stakes,  wrapped  in  cotton,  the  cotton  se- 
cured by  wire,  then  saturated  in  oil  and  thus 
were  burned  alive.  Babes  were  spitted  on 
sword  points,  played  with  for  a  while,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  fire  to  be  consumed 
with  their  mothers.  In  various  ways,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Christians 
perished  in  their  faith  on  the  Tsunhua  Dis- 
trict Some  twelve  hundred  and  more 
houses  of  all  descriptions  were  either  burned 
or  torn  down  for  these  people.  Our  mission 
compound,  when  I  visited  it  in  March,  con- 
sisted of  scorched  and  cracking  walls. 
Everything  had  been  burned,  the  contents 
of  the  houses  having  been  first  carried  off 
by  the  mob  of  people  who  entered  the  place. 
The  chapels,  with  but  three  or  four  excep- 
tions, were  burned  or  leveled  with  the 
ground.  In  Yutien  Chinese  soldiers  utterly 
wiped  out  everything. 

In  Ya  Hung-ch*iao  and  Fengjun  they  did 
what  damage  they  could  without  tearing 
the  buildings  down,  smashing  windows, 
doors,  and  furniture.    In  the  chapel  centers, 


in  most  cases,  other  property  has  been  given 
us  for  temporary  use  until  arrangements 
can  be  made  either  for  rebuilding  or  repair- 
ing as  the  case  can  be.  In  Ya  Hung-ch*iao 
repairs,  I  understand,  are  completed.  In 
Fengjun  they  are  well  under  way,  being 
done  in  each  case  under  the  directions  of 
the  local  magistrate.  In  other  places  the 
money  for  rebuilding  has  been  contributed, 
and  we  can  hope  soon  to  be  occupying  our 
own  property  again.  In  addition  to  the 
losses  mentioned  already,  I  may  add  that 
there  are  some  others  in  the  membership 
occasioned  by  apostasy  in  the  presence  of 
threatened  death.  I  am  happy  to  say  these 
were  so  rare  as  to  be  exceptional,  and  some 
of  them,  like  Peter  of  old,  have  confessed 
with  bitter  weeping  their  infidelity,  and 
have  sought  the  Lord  in  pardon.  I  have 
been  surprised,  amazed,  at  the  steadfastness 
of  this  people  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
have  rejoiced  and  praised  God  to  hear  of 
the  testimony  of  those  who  sealed  their  faith 
with  their  blood.  They  belonged  surely  to 
the  long  list  of  Hebrews  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter, of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
Their  blood  is  the  seed  of  promise  sown  in 
North  China  soil,  which  shall  yet  furnish  the 
gamers  of  heaven  with  the  best  that  China 
can  offer  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a  sin- 
gle candidate  received  on  probation  in  the 
bounds  of  the  district  throughout  the  entire 
year,  nor  one  baptized,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  statistics,  because  of  deaths  and 
other  reasons,  will  show  a  marked  decrease. 
But  missionary  collections  and  self-support 
have  not  been  altogether  forgotten,  and 
from  indications  among  the  outside  people 
there  are  numbers  waiting  to  be  enrolled 
among  us,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised, 
if  our  preachers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their 
work  undisturbed  during  the  year  to  come, 
if  we  shall  witness  such  a  turning  to  Christ 
and  the  Church  as  we  have  not  seen  at  any 
time  in  the  past. 

Tientsin  Distrtct. 

The  condition  of  the  country  has  been 
such  that  itinerating  was  impracticable,  un- 
less escorted  by  soldiers.  With  an  Ameri- 
can guard,  I  visited  Wang-chia-k'eo  twice 
and  Tai-ch'eng  and  Yang-liu-ch*ing  once. 

The  regular  work  on  the  district  has  been 
suspended  during  the  Conference  year,  ex- 
cept here  in  Tientsin.  All  the  preachers 
and  their  families,  except  the  one  at  Wes- 
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ley  Chapel,  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their 
lives. 

Brother  Li  Td-ren,  a  teacher  in  the  Tien- 
tsin Boys'  School,  was  killed,  with  all  his 
family,  north  of  Peking.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  teacher  and  an  earnest 
preacher. 

Our  two  chapels  in  Tientsin  and  one  at 
Wang-chia-k*eo  were  destroyed.  At  Tai- 
ch*eng  two  buildings  were  demolished,  the 
front  gate  changed  about,  and  a  temple 
built  on  our  premises.  At  Li  T'au,  Ch'ing 
Hsien,  and  Nan-PM,  our  places  were  looted, 
and  at  Yang-liu-ching,  furniture  stored  in 
the  house  of  a  church  member  was  burned. 

Except  at  Tientsin,  compensation  has 
mostly  been  paid  at  these  places  for  damage 
on  church  property;  preachers  and  mem- 
bers have  also  been  reimbursed  for  the 
most  part.  Thirty-six  of  our  people  fell 
victims  to  Satan's  rage,  and  others  died  of 
fright. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  people 
who  had  been  looted  and  driven  from  their 
homes  could  do  much  for  the  support  of 
the  work,  though  at  Tientsin  such  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  war  that  the  mem- 
bers were  enabled  to  pay  more  than  usual. 

The  experiences  of  the  Christians  during 
the  year  have  been  exceedingly  trying. 
During  the  summer  months  their  faith  was 
tested— almost  to  the  point  of  breaking,  to 
recantation— and  during  the  fall  and  winter 
in  the  opposite  direction,  again  to  the  dan- 
ger point,  by  the  unusual  opportunities 
offered  for  getting  unrighteous  gain.  How 
well  the  tests  were  borne  we  cannot  tell.  In 
some  cases  we  have  cause  to  hang  our 
heads  in  shame. 

As  we  look  into  the  future  imprecedented 
successes  are  in  view,  and  also  unusual  dan- 
gers as  well.  "  Ye  have  not  passed  this  way 
heretofore,**  was  said  to  the  Israelites  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  Jordan.  It  is 
patent  to  all  that  the  Church  in  China  has 
reached  a  remarkable  crisis  in  its  history. 
But  we  believe  that  the  same  God  who  has 
led  it  through  the  Red  Sea  will  guide  it 
through  the  desert,  provide  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  bring  water  out  of  the  Rock, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  lead  it  triumphantly  into 
Canaan.    "Jesus,  still  lead  on." 

Shantung  District. 
Rev.  (>eorge  W.  Verity,  presiding  elder, 
reports : 
The  Church  in  Shantung  has  suffered  less 


than  it  has  in  Chihli,  in  fact  the  persecution 
has  been  comparatively  light.  A  number 
of  families  were  blackmailed,  a  few  plun- 
dered, and  houses  burned.  The  officials 
make  good  promises,  but  have  yet  left  sev- 
eral cases  unsettled. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  Governor  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  province  of 
Shantung  would,  without  doubt,  have  been 
as  greatly  disturbed  as  Chihli  has  been. 
But  in  spite  of  the  curses  of  his  people,  the 
entreaties  of  his  subordinate  officials  who 
besought  him  to  join  the  uprising,  and 
even  the  orders  of  the  imperial  government, 
he  held  out  firmly  and  refused  to  join  in  the 
attack  on  foreigners. 

His  people  and  subordinates  in  office,  see- 
ing the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
province  of  Chihli,  are  now  exceeding  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  preserved  the  peace  in 
their  province,  and  we  as  Christians  should 
also  be  grateful  for  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion which  he  has  afforded  us  during  this 
time  of  extreme  peril. 

The  Tai  An  Hsien,  Mao  Ta  Lao  Yieh,  also 
deserves  our  thanks  for  the  stand  taken  by 
him.  Had  he  not  resisted  the  pressure 
brought  to  bea|;  upon  him,  our  people  and 
propR^rty  would  htive  fared  much  worse. 

The  Fu,  P*an  Ta  Ren,  ordered  him  to  ap- 
prehend all  those  connected  with  the  Church, 
but  he  not  only  firmly  refused  to  do  so,  but 
when  the  Boxers  began  to  practice  near  the 
city  of  Tai  An  he  promptly  arrested  and 
decapitated  the  leaders. 

At  the  mention  of  Shantung,  however,  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  sadness.  Memory  re- 
calls two  familiar  faces  which  we  miss  to- 
day. One,  of  a  brother  beloved,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  faithful  eolaborer 
with  us  in  the  Lord's  vineyard;  whose 
bright  face,  cheerful  disposition,  manly 
ways,  and  sterling  Christian  character  won 
for  him  the  respect  of  his  acquaintances  and 
the  love  of  his  friends. 

The  other,  our  Timothy,  just  entering  on  a 
life  of  usefulness.  But  while  the  thought  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  behind,  and 
of  our  loss  in  these  our  two  brothers  and 
fellow-laborers,  makes  us  sad,  yet  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  gone  to  be  with 
Jesus  cannot  but  make  us  rejoice,  for  theie 
"  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

It  seemed  improbable  during  the  winter 
that  I  should  l>e  able  to  visit  the  district 
this  year;  but  in  March  a  party  of  sixteen 
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concluded,  in  view  of  Qovetnor  Yuan's  invi- 1  to  Gk>d  for  his  great  mercy  to  me  and  mine 

tation  to  return,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  during  the  year.    With  others  T  was  caught 

opportunity.      The    journey    was    a   long,  t  in  Peking  at  the  close  of  Conference  last 

tedious  one  and  various  modes  of  locomo-   year,  and  with  them  passed   through  the 

tion  were  used— steamers,  canal  boats,  mule-  j  siege.     Four  of  us  came  up  from  Shantung, 

carts,  wheelbarrows,  sedan  chairs,  horses, '  but  only  two  returned.    Yet  it  might  have 

mules,  and  donkeys,  and,  when  all  these  ;  been  much  worse.    When  we  think  of  what 

failed,  going  afoot.     Though  the  country  befell  our  brethren  in  Shansi  we  can  but 

was  perfectly  quiet,  the  officials  insisted  on  '  thank  God  that  we  are  spared  to  labor  still 

sending  an  escort  wherever  we  went,  and  '  in  his  vineyard,  and  see  still  greater  tri- 

received  us  officially  from  Tai  An.  I  umphs  of  his  grace. 

Brother   Liu    Chi-hsiang  and    Mrs.    Liu  ■  ^  ,r  t> 

-n,.  .  .    ,  X.  *.!     L.1'     J  X    ii  1  Peking  Medical  Report. 

Chi-hslen  were  both  obliged  to  flee  and  our ! 

property  was  sealed.    Near  Ning-yang,  the       ^^-  ^  •  ^-  Tsao  reports : 

year  before  last,  many  families  were  black- 1     The    medical  work  is  just  the  same  as 

mailed,  but  last  year  the  depredations  were  other  work.    I  have  not  much  to  report. 

confined  to  the  robbing  of  one  family,  and   The  Boxers,  began  their  troubles  right  after 

at  Chi-ning-chou  only  wild  rumors  disturbed  ;  the   last   Conference.     Although   we  were 

the  peace.  I  driven  into  the  legation,  there  we  medical 

Brothers  Li  and  Kao  were  thus  enabled  to  ■  men  had  much  to  do.  Dr.  George  D.  Lowry 
remain  at  their  posts  during  the  year.  |  was  made   surgeon   of   the  United  States 

Nothing  serious  occurred  at  Chang Ch'eng' Marine  Corps,  because  their  doctor  was 
and  Hsia  Hsiieh,  though  Brother  Yang  P'ei- 1  wounded  not  long  after  we  were  shut  up  in 
hua  was  also  obliged  to  flee.  !  the  legation.     He  received  a  good  name, 

Mrs.  Wang  Ch'eng-p'ei  and  children  were  |  for  all  the  marines  highly  appreciated  his 
sent    by  the   official  to  Tai  An  from  Fei .  service,  as  did  the  United  States  minister. 


Ch'eng,  and  from  Tai  An  they  were  sent  to 
their  home  at  An-chia-chuang. 
At  An-chia-chuang  the   church  has  not 


Major  Conger.  I  had  charge  of  all  the 
Chinese  sick  and  wounded,  and  my  hands 
were  pretty  nearly  full  all  the  time.    After 


prospered  for  the  last  few  years.  The  ma-  j  the  siege  I  wished  to  start  the  dispensary  at 
jority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  for-  once,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  had  no 
merly  attended  service  have  ceased  to  come,  drugs,  for  everything  had  been  destroyed, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  only  a  few  have  Fortunately  the  order  we  sent  to  England 
gathered  for  Sunday  service.  ,  last  spring  had  reached  Shanghai,  and  Mr. 

The  church  records  and  all  Christian  '  King  brought  the  drugs  up  with  him  when 
hooks  were  burned  last  year.  The  church  j  he  returned.  Though  the  order  was  not 
members  were  blackmailed,  and  all  but  an  complete  it  enabled  me  to  start  the  dispen- 
old  lady,  Wang,  fled  to  the  fields  and  hills  to  j  sary.  I  opened  the  dispensary  work  on  the 
hide  when  a  band  of  Boxers  entered  the  vil-  Legation  Street  on  the  31st  day  of  last  De- 
lage.  Brother  Li  Shao-wen  did  not  arrive '  cember.  The  daily  attendance  was  small» 
till  November.  His  family  fled  from  Tung-  i  and  I  have  seen  not  more  than  four  hundred 
p'ing-chou,  and  our  place  was  officially  I  patients.  I  have  had  some  practice  among 
sealed.  the  American  soldiers,  for  which  service  I  re- 

There  was  but  one  case  of  recantation  as  ceived  $94,  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
far  as  I  could  learn.  |  drugs  sent  from  Shanghai.  T  sincerely  hope 

We  need  a  stronger  force  in  this  great   that  everything  will  be  settled  soon,  and  our 
field.     One   cannot   at  all   form   any  ade-   new  hospital  built  again,  so  that  we  can  do 
quate  conception  of  the  work,  its  needs  and   a  good  work, 
possibilities,  until  he  has  seen  with  his  own  [ 

eye^  the  country  and  people  for  himself.   My  !  Peking  University. 

heart  was  stirred  within  me  as  I  traveled  j  I^r.  H.  H.  Lowry,  president,  reported  May 
hundreds  of  miles  among  these  sturdy  peo-   20, 1901 : 

pie,  as  I  saw,  by  faith,  Christian  churches  j  One  year  ago  the  semester  closed  amid 
flourishing  in  all  these  villages,  and  heard  '  scenes  of  excitement  which  culminated  in 
the  songs  of  triumph  from  lips  hitherto  the  most  remarkable  siege  of  history.  Many 
strangers  to  the  name  of  Jesus.  ;  of  our  students  were  shut  up  within  the  area 

1  wish  to  record  my  profound  gratitude  ,  defended  by  foreign  troops.    It  is  a  gratifi- 
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cation  to  record  that  dunng  these  memorable 
fifty-six  days  of  peril  and  anxiety  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  credit,  and  by  gen- 
eral testimony  rendered  valuable  service  in 
the  defense.  Some  received  special  mention 
for  their  bravery  and  faithfulness,  and  their 
intelligent  and  ready  response  to  the  call  of 
duty  under  such  trying  experiences.  Those 
who  could  speak  English  were  in  constant 
demand  as  interpreters  and  messengers. 

One  of  our  alumni,  Liu  Chi-hsien,  of  the 
claAS  of  1898,  lost  his  life  while  assisting  at 
the  barricades  in  Prince  Su's  palace,  having 
been  instantly  killed  by  a  bullet  wound  in 
the  head. 

Others  of  our  students  and  alumni  per- 
ished in  the  massacres  that  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Li  TO-j^n,  of 
the  class  of  1893,  and  for  years  in  charge  of 
the  Intermediate  School  in  Tientsin,  was 
killed  while  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  near 
Ch*ang  P'ing-chou. 

Wang  Chih-sh^n,  a  member  of  the  present 
senior  class,  deserves  a  special  memorial  for 
his  faithfulness  unto  death.  He  was  taken 
by  the  Boxers,  and  was  offered  the  choice  of 
recantation  or  death.  To  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  recant  it  was  proposed  that  some  of 
his  friends  should  worship  the  idols  in  his 
stead.  He  constantly  refused  to  be  untrue 
to  his  convictions,  and  exhorted  his  perse- 
cutors to  personal  repentance  and  an  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.  They  cut  off  his  lips 
to  prevent  his  preaching  to  them,  and  then 
cut  off  his  arms  and  legs,  and  finally  cut  his 
body  to  pieces.  We  consider  it  an  honor  to 
the  Peking  University  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  development  of  such  an  heroic  and  noble 
character. 

Tou  Lien-ming,  of  the  freshman  class, 
and  Ch'6n  Wei-yiian,  of  the  Intermediate 
School,  were  also  among  the  victims  of 
Boxer  outrages. 

On  my  return  in  October  it  was  uncertain 
whether  we  could  open  our  work  before 
peace  should  be  finally  settled.  Many  of  the 
students  were  employed  as  interpreters  in 
the  various  camps,  and  it  did  not  seem  best 
to  have  them  leave  their  positions  to  resume 
their  class  work.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
begin  with  the  boys  who  were  unemployed, 
and  November  2  the  semester  opened  with 
twenty-eight  in  attendance.  The  number  of 
students  increased  rapidly,  and  we  soon  had 
to  refuse  admittance  to  applicants  from  lack 
of  room,  and  we  close  the  present  semester 
•with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv-four 


boys  in  the  different  departments.  The  in- 
convenience and  unsuitableness  of  the 
Chinese  buildings  have  prevented  the  per- 
fect organization  and  discipline  that  are 
necessary  to  the  best  work,  though  we  have 
reason  for  gratitude  at  the  results.  The  boys 
themselves  have  appreciated  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  and  have  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  their  work. 

Whatever  of  success  that  has  been  at- 
tained under  these  peculiarly  difBcuIt  condi- 
tions is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  enthu- 
siasm, tact,  and  organizing  ability  of 
Professor  King.  He  generously  postponed 
his  furlough,  though  just  recovering  from  a 
fever  which  attacked  him  after  the  siege,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
classes.  After  this  was  accomplished,  and 
he  had  completed  his  own  work  with  the 
senior  class,  he  started  for  home  on  his  well- 
earned  vacation. 

Very  valuable  have  been  the  services  of 
Rev.  Liu  Ming-ch'iian.  His  church  in  the 
southern  city  had  been  demolished,  and  he 
was  able  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching, 
which  he  has  done  freely  and  efficiently. 
Ch'^n  Wei-ch*^ng,  who  was  receiving  a  good 
salary  as  interpreter,  gave  up  his  position  to 
resume  his  class  work,  for  which  he  reoei^'es 
only  one  tenth  as  much  pay.  Tien  Shu-nien 
taught  his  classes  during  the  early  mornings 
and  evenings  without  salary  from  the  uni- 
versity. Lu  Wan-t'ien  and  Oh'in  Lung- 
chang  have  given  their  entire  time  to 
teaching  and  general  management  of  the 
students,  and  their  work  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

We  note  with  gi*eat  pleasure  the  honors 
deservedly  bestowed  upon  Professor  Qame- 
well.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  public  and 
official  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  siege,  we  are  especially 
gratified  that  his  scientific  attainments  and 
professional  abilities  have  been  recognized, 
Columbia  University  having  bestowed  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Dick- 
inson College  having  given  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Miss  Terrell  is  now  taking  her  vacation  in 
the  States,  but  will  return  in  time  for  work 
in  the  autumn.  We  are  glad  to  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Professor  Headland,  who 
has  just  returned.  He  also  returns  with 
well-earned  literary  and  academic  honors, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  having 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater. 
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Since  our  last  meeting  all  the  material 
part  of  the  university  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to 
report  that  its  work  has  been  carried  on 
without  very  serious  intermission.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class  have  completed 
their  required  studies,  and  would  be  recom- 
mended at  this  time  for  graduation,  but  it 
was  thought  best  to  give  them  their  de- 
grees at  the  close  of  the  college  year,  next 
January. 

I  found  Durbin  Hall  a  mass  of  ruins, 
and  in  clearing  off  the  debris  discovered  a 
ghastly  sight  in  the  cellar.  Six  skeletons 
and  decayed  bodies  of  Christians  were  taken 
out  and  buried  in  the  well,  where  were  four 
others  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Boxers. 
We  hope  some  friend  will  donate  sufiBcient 
funds  to  erect  over  them  a  suitable 
memorial. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  Durbin 
Hall  be  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  according  to 
the  original  plan,  completing  the  quadran- 
gle. This  would  give  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion not  only  for  dormitories,  but  also  for 
dining  rooms,  assembly  halls,  and  recitation 
rooms,  all  in  the  same  building.  The  defect 
of  the  former  building  was  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  properly  heating  it  This  defect 
can  be  effectually  avoided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building.  The  slight  in- 
.  crease  in  cost  of  heating,  over  that  of  native 
dormitory  buildings,  does  not  compare  with 
the  advantages  secured  in  other  respects. 
The  attractiveness  and  architectural  effect 
of  the  large  two-story  structure  should  not 
be  without  weight  in  deciding  upon  a  uni- 
versity building  where  Western  thought 
and  methods  are  to  prevail;  but  far  more 
important  is  the  convenience,  economical 
use  of  space,  better  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary arrangements,  cleanliness,  and  con- 
trol of  the  students  to  be  secured,  without 
the  fearful  risk  of  occasional  loss  of  life 
from  asphyxiation  incident  to  the  heating 
of  native  buildings.  No  matter  what  pains 
are  taken,  or  how  strict  the  instructions, 
among  a  large  number  of  boys  there  will 
always  be  some  who  will  be  careless  and 
thoughtless,  and  against  their  acts  the 
greatest  precautions  will  sometimes  fail. 
We  hope  the  rebuilding  may  be  commenced 
in  the  early  autumn. 

Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Managers 
authorized  the  purchase  of  a  tract  extending 
eastward  to  the  street.  An  unexpected  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  make  the  purchase 


at  a  reduced  price,  which  was  accepted,  and 
other  lots  were  secured  later  to  complete 
the  square,  nearly  doubling  the  size  of  the 
campus.  I  have  had  authority  from  the 
trustees  in  New  York  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  cam- 
pus, and  to  prepare  material  for  rebuilding 
Durbin  Hall  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  every 
tree  on  the  campus  was  cut  down.  When 
the  walls  are  rebuilt  we  can  begin  replant- 
ing the  trees,  which  add  so  much  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  comfort  of  the  grounds. 

There  have  been  several  meetings  with 
the  representatives  of  the  North  China  Col- 
lege to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  union 
institution.  After  considerable  discussion 
it  did  not  seem  possible  to  unite  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  They  were  willing  that  we 
should  join  them  in  theological  training, 
and  their  proposition  was  tentatively  ac- 
cepted on  the  condition  that  the  two  col- 
leges should  unite  in  the  arts  course.  This 
condition  they  could  not  accept,  and  our  de- 
liberations resulted  in  failure. 

As  we  are  in  the  process  of  reorganization, 
it  may  be  well  to  restate  that  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  Peking  University  is  to  main- 
tain an  educational  institution  of  high  grade 
on  a  distinctly  and  uncompromisingly  re- 
ligious foundation ;  that  while  it  is  neither 
sectarian  nor  denominational,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  all  its  departments  and  work ; 
that  its  doors  shall  be  open  to  any  properly 
qualified  candidate,  whether  member  of  the 
Church  or  not,  to  share  all  the  advantages 
it  can  offer ;  that  its  aim  shall  be,  through 
the  superiority  of  its  courses  of  study  and 
teaching,  to  qualify  young  men  for  respon- 
sible positions  in  Church  and  State,  in  com- 
mercial life,  or  any  honorable  vocation  in 
the  new  China.  We  believe  scholarship  to 
be  only  one  of  the  objects  of  education; 
culture,  manhood,  integrity  of  character, 
are  of  no  less  importance  to  a  well-rounded 
life.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  no 
other  educational  institution  in  China  has 
so  large  a  proportion  of  graduates  chosen 
some  form  of  Christian  activity  as  their  life- 
work. 

We  recognize  three  essential  requisites  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  aims — the  char- 
acter of  the  men  recommended  for  its  fac- 
ulty, funds  for  current  expenses  and  proper 
equipment,  and  time  for  growth.  With 
godly,  capable  men  to  teach,  and  with  funds 
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to  support  the  institution,  and  time  for  de- 
velopment, there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
future  position  and  influence  of  the  Peking 
University.  China  needs  a  new  social  order, 
which  can  only  come  by  the  multiplication 
of  Christian,  intelligent,  patriotic  young 
men.  The  part  that  this  university  shall 
have  in  this  regeneration  depends  upon  the 
support,  moral  and  financial,  it  receives 
from  its  friends. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented, shows  a  remainder  on  the  31st  of 
December  of  519.33  taels  at  credit.  Besides 
the  report,  the  following  items,  which  w^ere 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer,  will  be 
of  interest:  During  his  vacation  Professor 
Headland  secured  three  perpetual  and  twen- 
ty-four annual  scholarships.  Dr.  M.  L. 
Taft  reports  $500  (gold)  donated  by  Judge 
William  M.  Ingraham  to  endow  a  perpetual 
scholarship.  The  courier,  Cheng  Tien-fang, 
who  was  successful  in  carrj'ing  a  message 
from  Peking  to  Tientsin  and  returning  dur- 
ing the  siege,  contributed  one  half  of  his 
reward  of  1,000  taels  to  found  a  scholarship. 
And  the  magistrate  at  Ch'ang  P'ing-chou 
gave  funds  to  found  three  scholarships  for 
the  support  of  three  lads  left  orphans  by 
the  Boxers.  Only  tlie  interest  of  these  funds 
can  bo  used,  and  thus  the  donation  con- 
tinues its  pow^er  to  bless  during  all  the  future 
history  of  the  university. 

In  closing  this  report  we  can  say  we  have 
been  distressed,  but  not  destroyed.  As  the 
tree,  while  it  bends  b<»neath  the  storm, 
clings  closer  to  the  rock  and  drives  its  roots 
deeper  into  the  soil,  so  we  believe  the  fear- 
ful experiences  of  the  past  year  have  only 
planted  the  Peking  University  deeper  in  the 
affection  of  its  friends,  both  foreign  and 
Chinese ;  and,  as  it  rises  again  in  the  calm 
and  sunshine,  it  will  possess  greater  power 
to  give  spiritual  and  intellectual  pabulum  to 
the  young  men  who  shall  be  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  its  harmonious  development 
and  ever-expanding  usefulness. 


Tns  heroic  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of  Chinese 
converts  when  faclnfc  horrible  death  has  disposed  of 
the  talk  about  "Rice  Christians."  Miss  Gertrude 
Howe  says : 

**  IIow  often  we  hear  foreigners  In  China  say,  *  I 
never  saw  a  Chinese  Christian.*  The  Boxers  were 
able  to  find  them,  however,  and  hold  them  up  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  world.  They  declared  they  could 
discover  the  trace  of  a  cross  upon  their  foreheads. 
But  upon  how  many  humble  ones,  of  whom  wo  make 
little  note,  hath  our  Ood  set  his  mark." 


Sel£4aorifioe  of  Tonng  Hen  in  Horth  CBuna, 

BY  REV.   I.   T.   HEADLAND. 
(Letter  to  Epworth  Leagues.) 

MAY  I  tell  the  Epworth  Leagues,  through 
you,  of  some  of  the  self-sacrificing 
service  that  is  being  given  to  the  Christian 
Church  by  educated  young  men  in  North 
China,  especially    as    connected    with   the 

1  North  China  Mission. 

I  We  have  in  Peking  what  we  call  the 
Peking  University,  in  which  we  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  while  the 

J  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in 
connection  with   the  same  mission  has  a 

5  girls*  school  in  which  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  girls.  While  these  boys  and 
girls  are  in  school  we  try  to  develop  a  spirit 

■  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  done  in  somewhat 

'  the  following  way : 

I     On  one   occasion  I  remember  when  we 

I  were  taking  our  missionary  collection,  one 
after  another  of  the  boys  and  girls  arose 
and  said  they  would  give  one,  two,  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  On  inquiring  what  this 
meant,  I  was  told  that  they  proposed  to  give 
up  the  little  cakes  which  they  had  for  their 
noonday  lunch  and  contribute  the  amount 
they  cost  to  the  missionary  cause. 

When  the  first  class  of  these  young  men 
graduated  from  Peking  University,  there 
came  an  offer  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Customs, 
offering  them  positions  in  which  they  would 
receive  fifteen  ounces  of  silver*  a  month  the 
first  year,  twenty  ounces  the  second,  and 
twenty-five  ounces  the  third,  with  opportu- 
nities to  double  this  amount  by  teaching 
English  to  Chinese,  or  Chinese  to  foreigners, 
or  by  translating  for  the  newspapers.  One 
of  the  five  accepted  this  offer  and  at  present 
is  teaching  in  the  Tientsin  Imperial  Uni- 
versity on  a  salary  of  fifty  ounces  of  silver  a 
month. 

One  of  the  others  was  tempted  to  accept 
the  same  offer,  but  his  wife,  a  graduate  of 
the  Girls*  High  Scliool,  felt  that  he  was 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  though  the  sal- 
ary offered  was  but  five  ounces  of  silver  a 
month,  one  tenth  of  what  he  would  receive 
in  the  customs  service.  For  days  the  young 
man  was  in  the  balance,  but  his  wife  with 
the  five  ounces  of  silver  and  the  call  of  God, 
was  heavier  than  the  young  man  and  fifty 
ounces  with  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  the  scales  tipped  in  favor  of  the  Church, 


•  91  gold  is  equal  to  l>i  ounces  oi  silver. 
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and  after  nights  of  prayer  the  young  man 
came  and  offered  himself  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel. 

After  three  years  on  this  small  salary  he 
offered  to  preach  for  nothing  and  teach  Eng- 
lish in  ofiftcials'  families  for  a  living,  as  Paul 


that  gave  enough  to  support  a  boy  in  the 
university. 

Another  of  these  young  men  who  began 
preaching  for  five  ounces  of  silver  a  month 
had  seventy-five  baptisms  during  his  first 
year,  and    one    hundred    and    thirty  who 


had  made  tents.  This,  with  some  misgiv- 1  united  on  probation ;  while  at  the  same  time 
ings,  we  allowed  him  to  do,  fearing  that  as  I  he  collected  from  his  church  members  a 
teaching  was  such  a  lucrative  employment,  i  whole  cupboard  full  of  pipes  and  wine-cups 


he  might  eventually  be  led  to  give  up  his 
church  work.  During  his  first  year,  how- 
ever, in  this  work  he  subscribed  ten  ounces 
of  silver  toward  the  building  of  a  much- 
needed  street  chapel  in  Peking,  ten  ounces 
more  toward  the  building  of  a  dispensary  in 
connection  with  the  church  in  which  he  was 
preaching,  and  collected  two  hundred  ouuces 
more  from  heathen  ofiQcial  friends,  whioh 
completed  the  building  of  the  dispensary 
After  continuing  in  this  work  for  three  years 
he  submitted  to  being  removed  to  the  church 
in  the  west  of  Tientsin,  the  most  difficult 
church  in  the  Conference— a  church  from 
which  thirteen  members  were  dragged  by 
the  Boxers  and  beheaded  because  the^' 
would  not  recant. 

Another  of  these  young  men  was  offered, 
when  he  graduated,  a  salary  of  $40  a  month 
in  business,  but  without  for  a  moment  con- 
sidering the  temptation,  he  accepted  a  salary 
of  $2.75  per  month,  and  went  beyond  the 
Great  Wall  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
when  the  Boxers  came  to  Peking  he  was 
assistant  pastor  of  our  large  church  in  Pe- 
king, a  church  in  which  there  is  a  heathen 


because  of  his  t-emperance  principles,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  established  a  self- 
supporting  school  in  connection  with  his 
church. 

There  may  be  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  these  are  isolated  cases,  and  that 
such  cases  of  self-sacrifice  may  be  found  in 
all  communities.  To  such  I  would  say  that, 
out  of  twenty -eight  graduates  from  the  Pe- 
king University  twenty  have  entered  educa- 
tional or  evangelistic  work  on  salaries  ran- 
ging from  one  third  to  one  tenth  of  what  they 
could  have  gotten  in  business.  These  are 
regular  graduates,  and  not  theological  stu- 
dents, and,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  rep- 
resent a  larger  proportion  in  church  work, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  than 
can  be  found  among  the  graduates  of  any 
other  college  in  the  world. 

I  say  this  to  the  credit  of  these  young 
men  and  women,  for  almost  all  of  them 
have  married  girls  from  the  High  School 
who  are  often  influential  in  their  husbands' 
decisions,  because  the  Chinese  are  often  ac- 
cused of  being  "  rice  Christiims,"  and  it  is 
the  more  to  their  credit  that  in  spite  of 


Sunday  school  which  has  numbered  fifteen  .  temptations  and  persecutions  they  remain 
hundred  pupils.  faithful  to  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 

When  the  brother  of  this  young  man  '  May  the  present  Boxer  trouble  be  the  in- 
graduated  he  passed  the  examinations  and  |  strument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  calling  the 
received  his  appointment  in  the  customs  ;  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  char- 
service,  but  before  entering  upon  his  duties  acter  of  the  "  Real  Chinaman,**  and  not 
regretted  what  he  had  done  and  accepted  allow  him  to  be  judged  either  by  conserva- 
a  position  as  teacher  in  Peking  University .  tive  officials  or  Boxer  fanatics.    And  may 


on  a  salary  of  five  ounces  of  silver  a  month 
Before  he  had  been  teaching  three  months 
he  was  asked  to  teach  the  grandsons  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  (who  are  now  in  Vanderbilt 
University)  two  hours  a  day  for  thirty 
ounces  of  silver  a  month.  This  offer  he 
accepted,  and  when  he  received  his  pay 
brought  it  and  put  it  in  the  treasury  of 
Peking  University  for  the  education  of  a 
student. 

Another,  who  graduated  from  De  Pauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  had  an 
offer  of  $1,000  a  year,  returned  to  China  and 
began  preaching  for  $84  a  year,  and  out  of 


the  League  be  blessed  in  its  study  of  China. 


The  Field  We  Seek  to  Oconpy. 

BY   REV.    W.   C.   LONGDEX,   D.D. 

CHINKIANG  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Yangtsze  River,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  ac- 
cessible to  ocean-going  vessels  the  year 
round.  The  situation  at  the  junction  of  the 
Grand  Canal  with  the  river  gives  the  city 
direct  water  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  eighteen  provinces.    Sev- 
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eral  lines  of  steam  launches  now  ply  regu- 
larly between  this  and  points  northward  on 
the  canal  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  The  trunk  line  railway,  which 
the  English  and  German  syndicates  will 
build  southward  from  Tientsin,  will  have  its 
southern  terminus  at  Chinkiang,  unless,  as 
is  already  discussed,  it  shall  continue  on- 
ward to  Canton,  the  great  southern  mart  of 
the  empire.  The  foreign  population,  includ- 
ing customs*  officials,  is  about  sixty,  and 
probably  never  will  be  lar^e,  but  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  native  population  shows 
plainly  the  importance  of  this  place  as  a 
center  of  Chinese  life.  In  1848  the  popula- 
tion was  reckoned  at  five  hundred  thousand. 
Then  followed  the  desolating  regime  of  the 
T'ai-p'ing  rebels,  which  left  the  city  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  self;  and  in  1860,  in- 
cluding military  encampments,  there  were 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  thousand. 
Freed  from  the  T'ai-p'ings  the  city  at  once 
began  to  recover  itself,  and  in  1883  could 
boast  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. To-day  four  hundred  thousand  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

Fifteen  miles  northward,  on  the  canal,  is 
Yangchow,  one  of  the  wealthiest  inland 
cities  of  China.  Its  population  of  five  hun- 
<lred  thousand  contains  large  numbers  of 
gentry  and  retired  officials.  The  conditions 
of  these  two  places  are,  in  very  many 
respects,  representative  of  China,  as  was 
Antioch  of  the  pagan  East  in  Paul's  day. 
The  great  plain  which  reaches  northward 
from  the  river  seven  hundred  miles  to  Tien- 
tsin, is  dotted  everywhere  with  farm  hamlets, 
interspersed  at  frequent  intervals  with 
walled  cities.  This  region  is  intersected  by 
one  of  the  great  highways  between  Peking 
and  the  Yangtsze  River.  And  the  churches 
of  the  North  China  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  occupy  the  northern 
part.  It  will  not  be  wasted  energy  if  the 
forces  of  Methodism  in  Central  and  North- 
ern China  make  a  determined  effort  to  join 
hands  across  this  tract  which  nature  has 
made  so  accessible. 

Trade  naturally  fills  a  large  space  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  A  large  silk  fila- 
ture and  manufactory  stocked  with  modern 
machinery  is  in  operation  at  Chinkiang.  The 
people  respond  as  readily  to  the  same  kind 
of  mission  work  as  in  other  parts  of  China. 
No  better  girls'  boarding  school  is  to  be 
found  in  this  country  than  the  one  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 


Society  at  this  place.  The  following  items 
from  the  report  of  the  principal,  Miss  Bobin- 
son,  are  interesting :  "  The  number  enrolled 
at  present  stands  at  fifty,  the  largest  yet 
under  instruction  since  the  school  opened. 
A  new  dormitory  and  a  new  school  room  now 
give  accommodations  for  sixty  girls.  For 
the  first  time  we  are  able  to  say  that  everj- 
girl  outside  the  orphan  family  pays  some- 
thing toward  her  schooling— all  the  way 
from  the  minimum,  $2,  to  the  maximum, 
$24.  Over  $150  in  fees  was  collected  during 
the  year."  This  report  covers  the  year  just 
previous  to  the  outbreak.  A  good  woman's 
medical  work  is  also  established,  and  the 
report  of  the  physicians— Drs.  Hoag  and 
Taft  — shows  that  between  five  and  six 
thousand  patients  were  seen  during  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1899.  A  tremendous 
prejudice  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
men  of  China  would  come  freely  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  General  Board.  It  has  been 
even  a  more  difficult  task  to  induce  women 
to  come,  and  the  above  figures,  both  as  to 
the  school  and  hospital,  stand  for  the  clear- 
ing away  of  much  superstition  and  ignorance. 
On  the  part  of  the  (General  Board,  only  evan- 
gelistic work  has  been  reopened  since  the 
outbreak,  and  the  writer,  who  returned  from 
vacation  last  January,  was  transferred  from 
North  China  and  placed  in  charge.  We 
have  chapel  work,  with  daily  preaching  by 
native  helpers  and  the  missionary,  at  Chin- 
kiang, Yangchow,  and  Kao-yin.  The  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  public  may  be 
gauged  by  the  attendance  at  the  chapels. 
My  record  shows  that  during  the  period 
from  April  to  July,  the  congregations  at 
chapel  services,  when  I  was  present,  aggre- 
gated 2,500.  The  services  conducted  by 
native  preachers,  when  no  foreigner  was 
present,  would  aggregate  as  many  more.  . 
The  domestic  services  on  Sunday  morning 
have  also  been  well  attended,  the  congrega- 
tion at  Chinkiang  sometimes  numbering 
above  one  hundred.  This  interest  is  not  an 
unalloyed  hungering  after  righteousness, 
but  the  interest  exists,  and  a  faithful  and 
zealous  presentation  of  the  Gospel  must  win 
many  of  them  to  Christ. 

But  how  shall  they  hear  without  preach- 
ers, and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent  ?  And  how  shall  they  be  sent,  ex- 
cept there  be  senders?  The  Board  has 
never  been  able  to  put  into  this  part  of  the 
field  an  adequate  working  force.  We  have 
a  good  plant,  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  three  missionary  families.  And  we 
have  to-day  one  missionary  and  two  native 
preachers  doing  what  they  can  to  occupy  | 
this  great  and  important  wide-open  field. 
The  outlook  is  toward  the  sunrise.  Wo  are 
promised  an  experienced  colleague  in  the 
way  of  reinforcement  this  autumn.  And  we 
believe  that  through  the  generosity  of  the 
home  churches  it  will  come  to  pass  that  this 
force  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be 
diminished,  until  this  district  is  so  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  that  missionaries 
will  be  no  longer  needed. 

The  Political  Situation. 
Let  those  who  can  describe  it    If  we    new 
just  how  far  Russia  and  France  will  proceed 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  certain  ends ;  if  we 
could  accurately  estimate  the  possibilities 
of  that  veiy  interesting  little  pagan— Japan, 
and  the  influence  the  Japanese  seem  des- 
tined to  exert  on  the  future  development  of 
Chinese  thought  and  organization ;  if  we 
knew  the  attitude  which  the  United  States,  I 
England,  and  Germany  will  assume ;  and, 
lastly,  the  firmness  and  consistency  withj 
which  they  will  carry  out  their  policy,  we 
might  with  some  propriety  attempt  a  fore- 
cast of  the  political  situation.    Powerfully 
as  that  situation  must  affect  mission  work 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  can  only  take  it  on 
faith  and  proceed  with  a  cautious  boldness. 
Not  too  cautious,  nor  yet  too  bold.    Yet  bet- 
ter an  excess  of  boldness  than  paralysis  of 
mission  activity.    October  6  is  the  day  now ! 
fixed  for  the  court  to  set  out  on  its  return ' 
to  Peking.    If  nothing  happens,  and  it  does  ; 
not  rain — but,   enough!    the  consensus  of  I 
native  opinion  in  this  locality  is,  that  the  | 
court  really  intends  to  return  at  an  early ; 
date,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
immediate  situation   in   Central  China   to 
cause  apprehension. 


Hotee  from  Oentral  Ohina. 

BY  BEV.   F.  8.   BBOCKMAN. 

' '  ANE  of  the  two  valuable  lessons  which 
^  the  experiences  of  the  past  five 
months  have  taught  me,"  said  one  of  the 
professors  in  Nanking  University  to  me  the 
other  day,  as  we  were  discussing  our  en- 
forced absence  from  Nanking  during  the 
summer,  "  is  how  vastly  more  precious  and 
blessed  is  my  work  than  I  had  before  real- 
ized.   I  had  had  moments,'*  he  continued, 


"  when  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
here  made  me  think  of  what  one  might  have 
been  able  to  do  at  home,  but  it  can  never 
be  so  again.  The  privilege  of  being  back 
here  is  so  great  that  I  feel  that  I  never  want 
to  leave  again  for  any  reason."  It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight,  as  one  passed  through 
Shanghai,  to  notice  the  longing  on  the  part 
of  everyone  to  get  back  to  his  station.  The 
consuls  were  being  well-nigh  worried  out  of 
patience  with  requests  to  get  into  the  in- 
terior. Did  one  escape  narrowly  with  his 
life  ?  Had  everything  been  destroyed  ?  No 
matter,  there  is  the  uncontrovertible  passion 
to  be  back  with  the  native  Christians,  and  to 
comfort  them  during  these  times. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible,  at  this 
distance,  to  describe  it  otherwise  than  to 
make  you  think  it  narrow  and  irksome. 
Things  are  very  different  from  what  I  out- 
lined to  you  in  my  letter  of  last  May.  Our 
charming  missionary  community  of  over 
fifty  was  scattered  to  Shanghai,  Japan, 
America,  Canada,  and  other  places,  and  only 
five  have  returned.  Of  the  three  missionary' 
institutions  only  one  is  open,  and  that  with 
a  much  diminished  attendance.  Any  work 
in  the  government  colleges  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  is  also  the  work  for  the  young 
men  of  the  city.  And  yet  the  days  are  full! 
This  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  time  to  con- 
tinue with  one's  language  study.  While 
it  is  possible  after  eighteen  or  nineteen 
months'  study  to  get  along  fairly  well  in  con- 
versation, you  are  still,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  but  a  baby  in  the  use  of  the  language 
for  the  conveyance  of  deep  religious 
thoughts.  I  began  holding  prayers  with 
the  servants  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  I 
never  attempted  explanations  of  Scripture 
until  this  month.  As  Mrs.  Brockman  and 
the  family  are  not  here  the  coolie  is  allowed 
to  live  in  the  yard.  He  has  a  family  of  seven, 
five  of  whom  are  large  enough  to  come  to 
prayers,  which  makes  quite  a  party.  He  is 
only  less  ignorant  than  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  I  suspect  my  Chinese  and  their 
mental  capacity  are  about  of  a  kind.  Our 
lesson  the  other  night  included  John  3. 16, 
and  I  had  a  revelation  of  the  newness  of  the 
old,  old  story  which  will  last  me  through 
life.  That  God  loved  the  good  they  would 
at  once  assent  to,  but  that  he  loved  all  men ; 
the  ignorant,  who  can't  read,  the  poor,  the 
bad ;  that  he  even  loved  them ;  that  all  their 
fear  of  devils,  and  the  necessity  of  appeas- 
ing their  wrath,  was  but  a  horrid  nightmare ; 
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this  was  all  txx)  strange,  too  new,  too  good 
to  be  true.  The  cook  has  been  a  Christian 
for  years,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him  at 
first,  that  God  loved  any  but  the  just.  An- 
other night  we  had  John  the  Baptist's 
words,  *'  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease." The  cook*s  application  of  the 
words  was  striking :  "  Perhaps  before  long 
we  may  be  brought  up  to  be  punished  for 
being  Christians.  They  may  say  that  they 
will  kill  us  if  we  don't  recant.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  decrease  that  he  may  increase  ?  "  It 
reminds  one  of  apostolic  days  to  read  the 
Bible  with  these  people  now.  One's  very 
life  goes  along  with  the  exegesis.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  you  what  a  joyous  day  Sunday  before 
last  was,  when  this  same  coolie  knelt  before 
the  chancel  and  was  baptized.  The  children 
of  the  world  have  said  of  these  Christians 
that  they  have  mixed  motives;  that  they 
haven't  sense  enough  to  understand  what 
Christianity  is,  and  so  on.  I  can  only  say 
that  his  six  months  as  a  probationer  have 
covered  the  time  when  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  threatened  at  every  turn  on  the 
street,  and  that  even  now  he  has  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  those  who  are  more  despised 
than  the  beggars. 

But  there  is  no  need  denying  it;  this 
thing  of  being**  born  over  again,"  in  your 
Christian  work,  is  a  trial  of  patience  which 
it  is  hard  to  overestimate.  I  led  the  chapel 
exercises  last  week  in  the  university.  There 
are  less  than  seventy  students  back.  The 
exercises  are  very  simple,  but  I  never  took 
so  long  to  prepare  for  a  speech  before  an  In- 
ternational Convention  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  or  a  Student  Volun- 
teer Convention,  as  for  that  morning's 
chapel  exercises.  And  to  get  up  in  prayer 
meeting  to  give  in  my  testimony  makes  my 
legs  tremble  as  it  did  when  I  was  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy.  For  several  years  t^)  spend 
the  whole  morning  over  reading  lessons 
about  like  McGufFy's  Third  Reader,  and  the 
afternoon  in  tr>4ng  to  learn  how  to  write 
your  letters,  and  for  a  year  more— if  not  for 
life— to  go  halting  and  stammenng  in 
speech— this  is  the  hardest  thing  in  many 
ways  about  being  a  missionary.  But  it  has 
its  blessings.  One  begins  to  realize  the 
force  of  Pauls  words  to  the  Corinthians 
aboul  the  uselessness  of  man's  wisdom,  or 
the  excellency  of  human  speech.  The 
Chinese  can  probably  say  things  more  beau- 
tifully than  any  other  people  on  earth,  but 
there  is  no  place  where  mere  words  are  so 


cheap.  They  have  the  finest  civil  service 
system  imaginable;  but  the  greatest  cor- 
ruption in  civil  service.  They  have  an 
almost  perfect  system  of  ethics,  with  the 
least  conscience  against  sin.  Is  it  any  of 
these  things  we  would  give  them?  It  is 
but  carrying  water  to  the  ocean. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  that  some  of  you  have 
met  Mr.  Hwang.  The  letters  telling  of  the 
favorable  impression  which  he  made  in 
France,  England,  and  America  have  b**en 
most  gratifying.  He  is  the  type  of  the 
man  in  whom  China's  hope  lies,  and^ 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  Christian  colleges, 
there  are  a  number  of  such  men  in  the 
empire. 

But  I  must  stop.  It  is  already  dark.  Ging 
Tsu  Shan,  which  looms  up  in  the  East  be- 
yond the  Taiping  Gate,  and  the  royal  tombs 
of  the  early  Mings,  has  lost  its  purple  and  its 
gold,  and  the  mighty  Yang-tse,  Son  of  the 
Ocean,  seems  plunging  into  fathomless 
darkness  yonder  where  he  pierces  the  hori- 
zon on  his  unconscious  but  irresistible  way 
to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  find  the  ocean  and  the 
dawn  together  beyond  the  darkness.  But 
this  is  also  an  allegory.  The  purple  and  the 
gold  of  China's  past  are  gone;  the  dawn 
and  the  infinitude  of  God's  destiny  await 
her  there  beyond  the  gloom.  Let  us  not 
doubt  God. 

Nanking,  China. 


Keeds  of  Ohina. 


BY  MR.   Y.   L.    HWA.NG. 


MR.  S.  EARL   TAYLOR  introduces  the 
letter  as  follows : 
I     The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  Y.  L. 
Hwang,  who  is  in  charges  of  our  academy  in 
connection  with  the  Nanking  University. 

Mr.  Hwang  during  his  recent  visit  to  this. 

country, created  a  very  favorable  impression, 

and  was  of  very  great  assistiince  to  the  mis- 

,  sionary  work.     Dr.  Buckley,  in  an  editorial 

,  in  The  Christian  Advocate,  spoke  of  an  hour 

1  spent  with  Mr.  Hwang  as  one  of  the  most 

pleasant  and  profitable  interviews  that  it  had 

i  been  his  privilege  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Hwang  in  submitting  this  letter  to 

us  requested  that  the  English  of  it  should 

be  correct(^d,  but  we  feel  that  to  make  any 

I  alterations  would  detract  from  the  simple 

power  of   the  appeal,   and  trust  that  Mr. 

I  Hwang  will  pardon  us  if  we  pass  it  on  to  the 
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Epworth  League  just  as  it  was  originaUy 

written  by  him : 

**  My  de\b  Friexd  Dv  Chbist:  China  was 
sl«*epmg  for  a  long  time,  since  Mr.  Morrison 
stepp*Hi  in.  No  friend  of  Christ  will  adopt 
Napoleon's  motto,  *  There  sleeps  a  giant,  let 
him  sleep.'  The  responsibility  of  foreign 
misdionaries  is  not  bow  to  evangelize  Cbirm« 
but  how  to  make  China  evangelize  herself. 
The  (juegtion  Is  not  only  how  to  lead  them 
to  be  Christians^  but  how  to  make  them 
know.  How  is  Christian?  and  Why  shouhl  I 
be  a  Christian y  The  way  of  dissolving  these 
dinieuUies  is  as  follows: 

** China  needs  theological  schools  verj' 
m  ue h.  Ed  ucat i  ng  an d  pn?  pari  ng  the  yo  n  n  ^ 
men  for  the  service  of  Qod  is  tiie  plan  oT 
strengthening  China  to  evangelize  liers*'lf. 
One  of  the  high  scholars  of  Nanknig  realized 
to  me:  'I  reail  throtigh  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  I  know  your  religion  is  gcxxi 
and  whole,  but  your  Church  lacks  able 
preachei-f*,  I  asked  one  of  the  pit»aclieis 
about  a  biblical  ffict.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  **  baptism  **  ?  He  couldn't  answer,  and  i 
then  asked  another  thing  from  the  Chinese 
book  he  could n*t  answer,  too.  How  can  he 
make  the  unbeliever  convince  of  his  doe- 
trine  ?  *  We  know  although  this  man  was  a 
little  proud  of  his  education,  but  his  saying 
in  ntas<>nnble.  The  missionaries  in  Foo- 
ehow  got  hold  of  this  idea.  They  opened  a 
large  theological  seminar>%  Their  nativ** 
helr»cr?i  are  graduates  of  this  st^hool,  Th*nr 
work  Is  much  moi^  sueeessful  than  in  any 
other  part  of  China, 

"China  nee<l8  more  schools  of  modern 
educatiun.  The  schools  in  the  interior  are 
necesi?ao\  The  young  men  of  China  will  l»e 
f u tu re  to*>ls  of  the  go VH rn  m c  n t .  If  they  wi  It 
be  well  trained  with  Christian  teachings  and 
roo<iern  educaMon  the  Christian  influence 
will  be  increased »  and  they  will  show  their 
light  to  the  heathen  people.  Rev.  G.  S. 
ifiuer,  i«f  Foochow,  adopted  this  idea  and 
opene<l  two  hundrcil  and  twenty  day  schools 
of  this  kind.  He  is  selecting  the  good  and 
capable  bf»ys  among  these  schools  to  the 
theological  seminary,  preparing  them  to  be 
servants  of  God.  Lo  Chung  Yao,  a  Chris- 
tian man,  our  consul  of  Singapore,  said  to 
me,  *  Protestant  missionaries  cannot  accom- 
plish the  thing  which  they  want  to  do  with- 
out educating  and  cultivating  tha  young 
men/ 

**  China  needs  more  religious  books  and 
ks  of  modem  education.    This  can  be 


done  first  by  forefgo  eduoftted  young  men 
:  who  wish  to  devote  their  lives  t«:>  mastt*r  the 
language.  The  go*:Ki  translators  in  China  are 
C.  \\\  Mateer,  LL.D.,  Young  J.  Allen,  1>.D., 
Rev.  Timothy  Richard,  WiUiam  A.  P.  Alar- 
tin,  Lli.D.,  John  Fryer,  LL.D,,  Henry 
Blodgett.  P.D.,  E.  Faber,  D.D,.  and  some 
others.  These  men  have  done  lots  of  good 
ti«  iKJih  Church  and  Chinese  government. 
They  arr*  convin<'ed  by  nif»st  of  the  (Chinese 


high  scholars,  but  still  few  in  number  among 
such  large  number  of  population.  Our 
ambasswior,  Lo  Fungduh,  of  the  legation 
in  London,  said  to  me,  *  Protestant  religion 

!  doctrine  cannot  be  evangelized  among  the 
Chinese  scholars  without  publishing  good 
religious  books.* 

j  "China  needs  mission  scho*3ls  of  art  for 
poor  mi*n.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  men 
depending  upon  themselves,  not  depentl 
upon  the  Chiirch.  The  poor  people  Ijecame 
Christians,    not    because    of    seeking   the 
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mercy  of  salvation  of  souls,  but  because  of 
seeking  the  bread  of  life.  "If  you  lose  them, 
their  Christian  faith  will  be  lost.  This  cir- 
cumstance often  meets  in  China.  If  they 
have  been  well  trained,  both  in  arts  and 
Christianity,  they  can  work  their  own  lives, 
and  they  will  ^so  bring  their  Christian 
action  to  their  fellow- men. 

"  China  needs  young  Christian  men  to  be 
educated  in  foreif^n  lands.  They  will  get 
higher  knowledge  of  Western  education, 
and  higher  Christian  standard,  mentally  as 
well  as  spiritually.  These  men  can  succeed 
in  doing  all  diflferent  works  of  Christ  which 
the  foreign  missionaries  started. 

•*  China  needs  that  strong,  and  spiritual 
men  of  your  country  often  travel  in  diflferent 
parts  of  China  and  strengthen  and  wake  and 
interest  the  native  workers  and  believers. 
Their  faith  may  be  built  up  by  the  warm 
words  of  the  new  visitors. 

"These  things  are  the  materials  and 
means  of  making  China  evangelize  herself. 
Now  this  is  the  most  critical  time  China  has 
passed  through  during  the  past  four  thou- 
sand years.  Some  people  say  there  will  be 
a  great  change  in  China  after  this  war.  We 
are  not  now  concerned  as  to  whether  she 
will  be  partitioned  by  the  Powers  or  ruled  by 
her  own  rulers,  but  this  only  is  God's  will  to 
bear  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
only  preparing  to  open  the  door  of  evangeli- 
zation. We  should  be  concerned  that  there 
are  still  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mil- 
lion souls  in  China.  I  want  only  to  save 
these  souls  more  than  any  particular  gov- 
ernment. The  sins  destroy  their  bodies, 
destroy  their  souls,  destroy  their  families, 
and  destroy  the  nation.  The  only  way  of 
saving  them  is  to  teach  and  evangelize  them. 
The  golden  time  of  saving  them  is  the  time 
starting  right  away  after  the  disturbance  is 
stopped.  I  hope  you  will  pray  and  work 
for  China.  Thus  Thy  kingdom  will  come, 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
writing  to  you.  *  Let  us  love  in  deed  and  in 
truth.'    With  sincere  love. 

"P.  S. — Any  questions  may  be  sent  to 
the  writer,  Nanking  University,  Nanking, 
China."  

Awakening  in  West  Ohina. 

BY  MRS.   FLORENCE  BROWN  MANLY. 

TWO  letters  recently  received  from  Mrs. 
Spencer  Lewis  have  been  as  fuel  added 
to  burning  coal,  setting  my  heart  afire  to 


give  all  to  the  Lord's  work  in  West  China, 
and  to  kindle  the  Church  at  home  with  the 
stirring  facts  from  the  field  where  God  is 
building  up  his  kingdom. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  a  territorv' 
about  three  hundred  miles  long.  Three 
cities— Chungking,  Chentu,  and  Suiling— 
have  foi-eign  missionary  residents.  A  new 
station— Tsicheo— is  to  be  opened  for  a  mis- 
sionary center  from  which  will  be  worked 
many  villages  and  towns. 

Money  is  needed  for  this  new  station  (part 
has  already  been  given) ;  money  is  needed 
for  native  workers ;  money  is  needed  for  a 
college  to  meet  demands  for  Western  learn- 
ing. Here  are  opportunities  for  Church  peo- 
ple at  home  to  become  fellow-laborers  with 
missionaries  in  the  field.  The  twentieth 
century  is  opening  auspiciously  in  West 
China,  and  God  is  culling  for  the  thank 
oflfering  of  his  people  to  perfect  the  work. 

Mrs.  Lewis  writes :  "  Inquirers  coming  in 
by  hundreds.  Villages  one  after  another 
asking  for  workers  and  furnishing  places  of 
meeting  themselves.  Inquirers  are  buying 
Bibles  and  Scripture  portions,  hymn  books 
and  catechisms  as  never  before. 

" In  Pisan  District  (north  of  Chungking) 
are  thirty  villages,  in  all  of  which  we  have 
inquirers.  In  fourteen  are  probationers  and 
regular  services  in  eight.  Calls  came  from 
five  new  villages  for  a  visit  from  the  super- 
intendent on  his  last  tour  of  the  stations. 
.  "  Never  were  we  in  such  need  of  workers 
and  money  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is 
being  pressed  into  our  hands— not  that  which 
we  must  go  out  and  seek  for.  Those  days 
seem  of  the  past. 

"The  desire  for  Western  learning  is  also 
great.  (An  official  in  a  city  near  Chungking 
offers  $700  a  year  to  a  missionary  who  will 
come  and  teach  Western  studies  and  English 
a  part  of  his  time.) 

*' Nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  proba- 
tioners were  received  this  last  quarter,  mak- 
ing our  statistics  now  for  the  Mission  298 
members,  357  probationers ;  total,  655.  Who 
dreamed  of  such  figures  hist  year?  (The 
total  shows  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent 
increase.) 

"  You  will  see  by  this  how  imperative  is 
the  need  for  helpers  and  preachers.  Pray 
the  Lord  to  raise  up  those  who  shall  be  fired 
with  zeal  for  souls,  and  will  teach  and  lead 
this  people  to  see  Jesus,  and  work  to  get 
support  for  native  workers  from  friends  at 
home." 
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Wirh  such  tidings  frc»m  the  Church's  bat- 
tle front  can  tht*  homo  army  help  responding 
with  sympathotic  tvc^tivity  ? 

'*  They  canit?»  tiV<?ryom?  whose  heart  stiired 
him  up,  and  everyone  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  ami  tiiey  brought  the  Lord's  offering 

Khe  work." 
\  Our  Missionary'  Society  is  asking  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  contributions  to  missions. 
The  need  In  the  mi&i^ion  fleld  is  great*  The  call 
is  imperative.    What  shall  the  answer  be? 

Estimates  reoeived  from  the  niij*sionaries 
in  Sianfu,  Cliina,  who  investigated  the  re- 
sults of  the  famine,  place  the  number  of 
victims  at  probably  twenty-two  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  The  stricken  area  is 
almost  equal  U>  the  entire  province  of  Shansj, 
The  native  and  foreign  relief  fun^fi  are 
being  distributerJ,  hut  a^t^is^^tance  must  l>e 
mftintained  until  the  next  hai'vests.  Wealthy 
Chinese  in  adjoining  provinces  have  made 
large  contributions  to  the  relief  fund,  in 
recognition  of  which  the  court  is  conferring 
rank  upon  ihem^—Northweitiern  Chrht'um 
Advocate, 
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THE    most  remarkable,  interesting,  and ; 
t'ompreheniive  book  issued  in  I'egard  | 
to  China  since  the  siege  of  Peking  is  the 
splendid  work  In  tw*o  volumes  by  the  Bev. 
Br,  Arthur  H,  Smith,  twenty-nine  years  a 
mj.^sionarj*  of  ttie  American  Board  in  China* 
This  work  is  issut^d  b}^  Fleming  H»  Be  veil 
Company,  in  their  best  style.    It  ha>^  nu- 1 
merous  illustrations,  wbieh  are  brought  out 
with  great  distinctnefe.s  and  many  of  them  : 
are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  causee  | 
leading  up  to  the  Boxer  movement,  going 
back  to  the  remote  sources  of  •Chinese  an- 
tipathy to  foreigners,  and  dealing  with  the  [ 
international  complications  of  pa^t  years,! 
reviewing  the  respective  work  ami  methods: 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
in  China,  examining  the  antiforeign  riots 
as  they  occuri^d  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
growth  of  the  anUforeign  propaganda  among 
the  Chinese,  The  aggressiveness  of  what 
the  writer  well  denominates  "The  Commer- 
cial Intnjsion  **  is  fully  set  forth.  Then  the 
territorial  aggressions  by  clifTerent  nations 
are  considereti,  and  the  consequent  reaction 
jii/iiliiHt  n'forni  is  explaineil.     With  ^\U'\\  /iii 


ample  groundwork,  the  beginning  of  the 
Boxer  movement  and  its  rapid  spread,  the 
events  which  followed  in  quick  succession, 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Peking,  and 
the  attack  ou  the  legations,  and  the  long 
stniggle,  with  many  of  itj*  terrible  incidents, 
are  very  graphictilly  bn^ught  to  light. 

Tiio  second  volume  gives  numerous  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  siege  life,  and 
the  difliculticB  and  trials  of  the  beleaguereil 
ministers  and  missionaries  until  the  relief 
eolumn  made  its  way  into  the  city.  The  re- 
markable dealings  <»f  God  in  his  providence 
during  the  siege  ai*e  shown,  and  the  events 
which  followed  the  relief  are  narrated. 
Much  valuable  information  is  given  con- 
f^erninp  the  capiUd  it-srlf— the  transformation 
which  has  been  going  on,  the  condition  of 
Tientsin  after  tlie  siege,  the  situation  and 
conduct  of  foreigners  in  the  interior,  thf^ 
terrible  catastrophe  to  the  native  Church, 
with  many  pers<;»nal  narratives  of  absorbing 
intei*est.  The  book  closes  with  a  valuaVile, 
though  very  brief,  discussion  of  the  outlook. 

ThrY)Ugh  the  kindnesuS  of  the  publishers 
wt^  give  the  following  account  of  the  fortlfi- 
cations,  an<l  x\\p  defense  of  the  members  ttf 
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the  legations  and  of  the  missionaries  dur- 
ing the  fearful  time  of  the  siege.  We  com- 
mend the  book  most  cordially  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  Missions,  and  to  all  who  desire 
reliable  information  concerning  the  most 
notable  period  in  the  history  of  the  great 
empire  of  China.  The  price  of  the  two  ele- 
gant volumes  is  $5. 

Under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  siege  the 
exigencies  of  domestic  life  (if  such  a  thing  coald  be 
said  to  exist )  deserve  to  be  depicted  by  a  woman's 
pen.  Every  building  on  the  ground  was  crowded, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  The 
mess  of  Lady  MacDonald  was  generally  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  the  whole  establishment  was 
literally  turned  inside  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  be- 
sieged. Sir  Claude's  office  and  library  became  a 
hospital,  the  smoking  room  was  occupied  by  gentle- 
men at  night,  and  the  ballroom  by  the  ladies,  while 
for  weary  officers  there  was,  durfng  the  day,  an 
overflow  into  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  ladies 
of  the  house.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  sug- 
gest anything  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  or  for  the 
welfare  of  the  besieged,  which  was  not  prompted  by 
the  administrators  of  this  hospitable  establishment. 

The  quarters  of  the  legation  doctor,  ordinarily 
occupied  in  the  summer  by  one  European,  or  at 
most  two,  suddenly  became  the  abode  of  eight  and 
twenty  men,  women,  and  children,  distributed  into 
four  different  messes.  Their  servants'  quarters  ab- 
solutely swarmed  with  Chinese,  and  the  minute  back 
yard  was  always  overflowing  with  eager  candidates 
for  participation  in  the  next  kettle  of  rice,  always 
just  about  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Customs  mess  (in  the  Escort  quarters)  was  of 
variable  size,  the  number  ranging  l)etween  thirty 
and  forty,  and  as  the  dining  room  was  small  it  was 
necessary  to  serve  the  meals  in  flve  different  detach- 
ments when  all  were  on  hand.  But  a  large  part — 
perhaps  one  half— were  members  of  the  Customs 
volunteers,  assigned  to  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
defenses,  oftenest  in  the  Su  Wang  Fu,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  This  greatly  aug- 
mented the  care  of  so  large  a  family,  yet  two 
capable  English  ladies  ably  and  successfully  man- 
aged it  all. 

The  number  of  American  missionaries  who  came 
in  from  the  Methodist  compound  was  about  seventy. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  occupancy  of  the  church, 
a  rectangular  structure  situated  near  the  median 
line  of  the  compound,  measuring  forty-three  feet  in 
lengrth  by  twenty-five  in  width.  On  each  side  of  the 
«ntry  was  a  small  closet,  and  one  of  these  was  pro- 
vided with  a  winding  stairway  to  the  loft.  Tlie  rear 
of  the  audience  room  was  occupied  by  a  platform, 
surrounded  by  an  altar  rail,  and  furnished  with  a 
lectarn.  Passages  on  each  side  led  to  a  small  robing 
room  in  the  rear.  Most  of  the  available  space  in  the 
main  room  was  absorbed  by  more  than  a  dozen 
wooden  seats,  each  with  a  book  support  in  front. 

Trunks  of  all  sizes  were  piled  at  the  entrance,  and 
outside  under  the  projecting  eaves.  The  mattresses 
were  spread  for  the  night  wherever  there  was  room. 


the  disposition  for  sleeping  much  resembliD^  the 
ground  plan  of  a  box  of  sardines.  Some  of  the  gen' 
tlemen  found  temporary  ana  precarious  lodgement 
on  the  edges  of  one  of  the  pavilions,  and  later,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  the  smoking  room  of  the 
minister's  house.  The  two  closets  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  were  soon  cleared  out,  and  turned  into 
wash-rooms,  every  superfluous  article  being  relegated 
to  the  loft. 

At  a  later  stage  this  attic  itself  was  transformed 
from  a  lumber  room  into  a  dormitory.  A  high  plat- 
form in  the  middle  (representing  the  arch  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  church),  and  the  surrounding  spaces  in 
front,  in  the  rear,  and  on  either  side,  were  found 
choked  with  the  accumulation  of  the  entire  legation 
for  decades.  Among  the  mass  may  be  mentioned 
the  balls  and  pins  of  the  bowling  alley,  huge  pack- 
ing cases,  iron  bedsteads  without  their  ropes,  scores 
of  windows  used  for  winter  fittings  to  the  dwelling 
houses,  punkah  fans,  shelves,  trunks,  boxes,  relics 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  the  shape  of  transparen- 
cies, lanterns  by  the  hundred,  theater  scenery,  rash 
mats,  reed  screens,  cubic  yards  of  copies  of  the 
somewhat  useless  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  and  piles  of  legation  archives  and  aocoants 
running  back  to  the  ancient  days  of  the  East  India 
Company,  all  profusely  decorated  with  hoary  cob- 
webs accumulated  under  successive  ministries. 

Under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  a  few 
gentlemen  and  ladies  much  of  this  material  was  re- 
moved elsewhere,  leaving  space  for  narrow  bed- 
rooms in  which  nearly  twenty  persons  found  mnch 
better  accommodation  than  had  been  before  avail- 
able. The  loft  was  built  to  conform  to  the  general 
Chinese  architecture  of  the  legation,  having  windows 
upon  the  east  side  only,  making  a  circulation  of  air 
an  impossibility — a  circumstance  little  adapted  to 
promote  comfort  in  the  heats  of  July.  Yet,  despite 
a  due  allowance  of  sand  flies,  fleas,  and  mosquitoes, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  inconveniences  almost 
amounted  to  luxuries,  and  by  mutual  exchange  of 
quarters  the  sick  and  the  weary  could  always  find 
some  haven  of  comparative  rest  and  quiet. 

The  small  room  in  the  center  of  the  church, 
already  mentioned,  was  made  to  do  duty  as  the  only 
storeroom  for  such  provisions  as  had  been  gathered, 
or  at  any  later  period  turned  up.  At  flrst  even  a 
part  of  this  was  used  as  a  ladies'  bathroom,  which 
was  replaced  later  by  the  little  lamp  room  at  the 
front  entrance.  Sergeant  Herring  obligingly  gave 
the  mess  his  own  kitchen— a  tiny  one  at  the  back  of 
his  quarters,  with  a  small  Chinese  range — and  had 
his  own  meals  prepared  on  a  Chinese  stove  on  the 
doorstep,  or  wherever  he  might  be. 

In  the  effort  to  get  all  the  needed  articles  cooked 
at  once  on  this  minute  range  the  cooks  were  forced 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  every  hour  of  the 
day.  A  small  kerosene  stove  and  a  little  spirit  lamp 
were  in  constant  use  as  accessories,  but  as  there 
was  no  oven  it  was  only  possible  to  bake  biscuit  in 
a  kerosene  tin.  To  get  quantities  of  food  cooked  at 
one  time,  under  such  conditions,  without  perpetually 
having  some  of  it  scorched,  would  appear  out  of  the 
question — yet  it  was  accomplished. 


Fortmiatel^*^  two  turge  bnuElers  were  brongbt,  wbic^b 
nwtcrially  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  kitchen,  so 
that  tea,  coffee,  and  a  csertain  amoQat  of  hot  water 
could  b<?  proTlded  near  to  the  church— tlie  kttehen 
teiQ^  dlsti4Qi  from  it  half  the  width  of  the  legation 
a|)oQnd,  It  !»  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
were  able  to  drink  the  water  from  the  princi- 
rlli»  without  even  fl  He  ring,  perhaps  half  of  the 
oy  were  lea»  fortunate,  and  had  to  be  sufi- 
I  with  that  which  bad  been  thoroughly  boiled. 
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continually  passed  out  through  the  window  to  be 
rewashed,  a  task  of  some  difficulty  during  the  fre- 
quent rains.  A  similar  embarrassment  was  felt  on 
rainy  days  in  drying  the  dishcloths,  the  supply  of 
which  never  seemed  to  run  short,  being  mysteriously 
I'ecruited  from  odds  and  ends  which  turned  up 
(tablecloths  and  napl&ins  being  practically  and 
happily  unknown). 

All  this  unceasing  round  of  work  was  carried  on 
by  three  different  sets  of  cooks  and  servants,  each  of 
which  had  always  to  hasten  its  work  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  next  relay ;  yet  there  was  never  a 
quarrel,  and  no  friction  worthy  of  name. 

During  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  the  only 
place  in  which  to  put  away  food  was  a  small  wire- 
screen  safe,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square— there  was 
no  ice  box  and  no  ice.  A  few  rods  distant  was  the 
slaughter  place  for  ponies,  haunted  by  millions  of 
flies,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  meat  from  their 
attack  was  to  have  it  always  covered  with  a  cloth — 
a  very  temporary  device  in  the  hot,  damp  days  of 
July. 

There  was  a  standing  committee  of  three  ladies, 
who  planned  the  menu  for  the  three  daily  meals,  and 
two  others—changed  each  day— attended  to  setting 
the  tables  and  saw  that  each  meal  was  ready  on  time. 
The  ingenuity  of  this  committee  in  so  planning  an 
extremely  limited  diet  as  to  make  the  most  of  it  was 
positively  marvelous— a  housewifery  that  frequently 
served  up  the  flesh  of  tough  mules  so  that  no  one 
would  have  suspected  its  origin,  and  that  made  tasty 
puddings  without  milk,  butter,  or  eggs. 

The  lady  in  charge  of  the  hospital  kitchen  also 
showed  great  skill  in  making  palatable  dishen  for  the 
wounded,  and  if  at  any  time  there  happened  to  be  a 
little  left  which  would  have  spoiled  before  the  next 
morning,  she  was  invariably  able  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  to  forefend  that  catastrophe.  Little 
committees  of  the  foreign  Christian  Endeavor  chil- 
dren busied  themselves  in  carr}'ing  around  whatever 
might  be  left  on  hand,  distributing  to  those  in  need, 
and  to  the  sick  Chinese,  who  were  always  so  hungry 
after  their  perpetual  diet  of  porridge  that  all  scraps 
from  a  foreign  table  were  welcomed  with  joy. 

Much  of  the  time  there  were  sick  ones  among  the 
mess  who  could  not  eat  the  coarse  brown  bread  and 
the  old  yellow  rice,  and  for  such,  whatever  the  stress 
of  other  work,  appetizing  dishes  were  always  ready. 
There  were  also  wan  little  babies,  for  whom  their 
mothers  had  to  cook  in  a  passageway  so  narrow  that 
if  one  stooped  down  no  one  else  could  pass,  and  for 
many,  many  nights  these  tired  mothers  were  kept 
awake  by  the  moaning  of  their  own  infants,  or  per- 
haps by  the  cries  of  some  of  the  others,  for  whom 
no  other  place  was  open,  and  for  whose  ills  there  was 
no  respite  and  no  help.  In  the  recapitulation,  all 
these  advantages  and  inconveniences  appear  most 
formidable,  but  at  the  time  they  were  submitted  to 
with  a  patience  and  a  courage  which  never  once 
failed,  and  which  was  not  a  little  promoted  by  a 
daily  half-hour  service  ol  prayer  and  praise  in  which 
many  passages  from  the  Psalms,  the  prophecies,  and 
the  epistles  were  made  to  become  luminous  with  a 
new  light,  glowing  like  a  diamond  in  the  dark. 


Although  this  is  in  no  sense  a  military  history  of 
the  siege  in  Peking,  yet  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  British  Legation  must  not  be 
omitted.  These  it  may  be  remembered  were  early 
in  the  siege  put  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Game- 
well,  whose  education  as  an  engineer  prored  a 
unique  qualification  for  a  unique  work.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Claude  Mac  Donald'  he  also  undertook 
in  a  few  instances  work  outside  of  the  area  of  the 
legation  and  its  precincts;  but  this  was  excep- 
tional. 

The  barricade  on  the  west  side  of  the  Legation 
Street  bridge  was  made  eight  feet  thick,  with  five 
feet  of  earth  intended  to  stop  cannon  balls,  for 
which  it  is  probable  it  would  have  sufficed.  One  of 
the  military  engineers  considered  that  such  an  elabo- 
rate defense,  each  of  the  double  walls  being  of  the 
thickness  named,  was  quite  unnece88ar>',  but  after 
the  German  losses  had  become  very  heavy  he  wished 
it  continued.  There  was  a  similar  experience  of 
change  in  military  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  thor- 
ough-going fortifications,  in  the  Mongol  Market, 
where  the  bullets  penetrated  fifteen  and  eighteen 
inches  of  rubble,  or  common  Chinese  wall. 

The  Russian  legation  was  practically  not  fortified 
at  all,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
although  there  were  barricades  in  some  part  of  the 
premises. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Mongol  Market  lane  the 
barricade  built  was  five  feet  thick,  and  solid.  The 
north  and  south  walls  were  reinforced  so  as  to  be 
always  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  in  no  case  was  de- 
pendence placed  on  a  single  line  of  bricks,  where 
there  are  sure  to  be  many  cracks,  and  where  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  penetration  by  a  stray  ballet. 
This  reinforcement  continued  up  to  a  point  oppo- 
site the  house  of  the  first  secretary.  Beyond  that 
the  outer  line  began  with  a  thickness  of  two  feet. 
The  importance  of  this  was  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  very  day  on  which  Mongol  Market  de- 
fenses were  finished,  at  11  a.  m.  by  4  p.  m.  the 
Chinese  had  every  house  opposite  loopholed,  and 
twelve  loopholes  in  a  single  building. 

The  ordinary  penetrating  effect  of  the  Mauser 
bullets  on  Chinese  bricks  was  from  one  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Mann- 
lichers,  used  during  the  closing  days  of  the  siege,  the 
damage  was  much  greater,  the  bullets  leaving  deep 
pits  and  rapidly  cutting  away  any  wall.  On  the 
last  Monday  morning  of  the  siege  Mr.  Gamewell  was 
called  up  to  build  extra  walls  to  check  this  destruc- 
tive and  corrosive  flre. 

The  courts  next  beyond  the  one  last  mentioned 
were  protected  in  the  same  way,  under  constant  at- 
tack. During  the  building  of  fortiflcations,  at  which 
probably  an  average  of  flfty  men  were  employed 
every  day  except  Sunday,  only  one  man  was  killed, 
and  that  was  due  to  his  total  disregard  of  repeated 
cautions  not  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily.  The 
barricade  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  south 
stable  court  was  four  feet  in  thickness,  aside  from 
the  outer  yard  wall,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  whole  line,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  exposed  to 
attack.    It  was  a  marvel  that  the  two-storied  house 
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in  the  stable  court  did  not  fall.  Behind  the  stable- 
yard  gate  was  a  barricade  three  feet  thlclc,  slanting 
to  the  northwest,  and  next  beyond  that  was  a  plat- 
form built  for  the  Italian  gnn,  the  wall  being  very 
solid,  and  eight  feet  thick.  The  next  wall  was  twenty 
inches  thicic,  independent  of  the  original  outer  wall, 
and  very  strongly  built.  Beyond  this  was  a  sort  of 
lort,  with  five  loopholes,  very  securely  put  up,  and 
after  that  a  rubble  wall  four  feet  in  thiclcness,  re- 
inforced by  still  another  substantial  wall. 

Farther  to  the  north  stood  "  Fort  von  Strauch," 
which  was  the  situation  of  the  ^Mntemationar*  gun 
at  the  close  of' the  siege.  The  gunner,  Mitchell, 
stood  behind  it  when  he  was  wounded,  and  not  to 
one  side.  Directly  to  the  west  of  this,  and  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  distant,  was  the  Chinese  barricade. 
$till  farther  beyond  is  a  court  which  is  directly 
under  the  wall  of  the  Carriage  Park. 

The  death  of  the  marine  who  was  killed  at  the  stable 
court  early  in  the  siege  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  military  men  to  the  need  of  sand  bags.  Before 
that  time  they  said  they  had  enough,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered later  that  the  director  of  the  work  of  forti- 
fication was  right  in  his  consistent  declaration  that 
there  would  never  be  enough  of  them  until  the 
relief  column  reached  the  legation.  After  a  time 
every  officer  was  converted  to  the  value  of  sand 
bags,  and  made  frequent  and  liberal  calls  for  them. 

Behind  the  Students^  Library  a  deep  trench  was 
dug  as  a  countermine,  between  ten  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  only  ten  inches  from  the  wall  of  a  two- 
storied  building,  whose  foundations  were  only  three 
or  four  feet  below  the  ground.  Digging  this  trench 
was  at  great  risk  of  undermining  the  building, 
but  the  risk  of  being  blown  up  was  also  a  serious 
one,  and  it  was  risk  against  risk.  The  trench  was 
not  absolutely  continuous,  but  the  main  sections 
were  connected  by  cavities  which  went  from  one  to 
the  other,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  roots  of  a  large  tree 
would  allow.  It  was  almost  certain  that  this  dig- 
ging would  have  detected  any  Chinese  mine,  as  it 
was  twelve  feet  deep,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  water  line  was  thought  to  be  about  thirteen  feet. 
In  the  Hanlin  grounds  the  line  of  defense  was  at 
first  weak.  The  second  line,  however,  had  a  two- 
foot  brick  wall  very  strongly  propped,  and  rein- 
forced to  stand  artillery  fire.  Being  short  of  bricks, 
the  workmen  used  a  great  number  of  the  wooden 
plates  of  books,  mostly  poetical  works  in  the  Hanlin 
Library.  From  this  point  eastward  to  the  north 
stable  court  the  whole  line  of  wall  was  likewise  rein- 
forced for  withstanding  artillery,  and  there  was  a 
trench  twelve  feet  deep  just  behind  the  defense  for 
thewhole  length. 

In  case  this  should  have  been  rushed  by  the 
Chinese  the  pavilion  immediately  to  the  rear  had  a 
loophole  three  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness  to  en- 
filade the  enemy.  This  pavilion  itself,  by  the  way, 
was  perforated  with  solid  shot  from  the  batteries  on 
the  Imperial  City  wall,  seven  shots  striking  within 
the  space  of  ten  feet.  One  of  them  went  through  a 
heavy  post  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  shattered 
one  of  the  marble  tablets  let  into  the  wall.  The 
bookcases  of  the  Hanlin  had  been  set  up  in  the 


yard  and  covered  with  tar  paper  simply  as  cover- 
ing screens,  so  that  the  Chinese  should  not  be  able 
to  detect  the  movements  of  the  defense.  A  smaller 
pavilion  in  front  was  loopholed  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  unseen,  and  there  was  a  second 
strong  line  of  defense  behind.  The  larger  of  the 
two  pavilions  (called  the  Ching  I  Ping)  was  named 
**Fort  Strouts."  Another  smaller  one  to  the  north 
was  loopholed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Hanlin  the  artillery  de- 
fenses were  carried  up  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
top,  but  were  never  wholly  completed.  The  most 
eastern  of  the  fortified  positions  was  styled  **Fort 
Oliphant.'*  Immediately  in  front  of  this  the  de- 
fenses were  very  strong,  consisting  of  an  enormously 
thick  wall,  eight  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  a 
trench  thirteen  feet  in  depth.  The  steps  up  to  the 
elevated  sentry  posts  were  made  of  the  wooden 
cases  which  when  found  contained  the  great  Ming 
Dynasty  Encyclopedia,  Yung  Le  Ta  Tttn^  but  were 
now  packed  solidly  with  earth.  The  strength  of  the 
Hanlin  position  as  finally  fortified  was  grreat,  and  if 
the  Chinese  had  been  able  to  screw  up  their  courage 
to  the  point  of  a  desperate  charge  the  positions 
could  have  been  captured  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  number 
of  lives,  for  which,  happily,  they  were  at  no  time 
quite  prepared. 

The  defenses  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  legation 
(the  Hanlin  being  on  the  north)  received  perhaps 
more  laborious  consideration  than  those  of  any 
other  quarter.  On  June  29— only  nine  days  after  the 
siege  began —Colonel  Shiba  informed  Sir  CUiude  that 
at  the  outside  he  should  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
Su  Wang  Fu  more  than  two  or  three  days  longer. 
Sir  Claude  communicated  to  Mr.  Gamewell  the  in- 
formation, with  the  comment,  "  You  should  know 
this."  The  result  was  a  most  elaborate  plan  of  de- 
fense which  was  a  surprise  alike  to  Chinese  and  to 
foreigners,  who  were  perpetually  asking,  **  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this  work  ?  "  The  use  was  to  guard 
the  British  Legation  at  its  weakest  point  in  case  the 
Su  Wang  Fu  should  be  abandoned  and  the  Chinese 
should  pUint  artillery  on  the  high  mounds  of  the 
fiower  garden  belonging  to  the  Fu,  which  was  sep- 
arated from  the  legation  only  by  the  width  of  the 
canal  road.  The  Chinese  would  have  been  able  to 
mount  guns  within  fifty  yards,  or  less,  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  minister,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  any  part  of  the  legation  grounds  could  have 
then  been  held  for  an  hour. 

The  fortifications  by  way  of  defense  against  this 
danger  began  at  the  end  of  the  north  stable  court,  and 
extended  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  escort  quarters, 
a  little  north  of  the  main  gate  of  the  legation. 
The  post  on  the  roof  of  the  cow  house  at  the  north 
end  was  a  very  strong  position,  and  a  very  exposed 
one,  being  nmch  nearer  to  the  batteries  on  the  wall 
of  the  Imperial  City  than  any  other,  as  well  as  close 
to  the  enemy "8  positions  which  attacked  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Fu.  The  wall  of  the  stables,  them- 
selves on  the  canal  front,  was  about  fifteen  inches 
thick,  and  with  great  labor  this  was  reinforced  by  a 
wafl  five  feet  thick,  strongly  braced  both  at  top  an<l 
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bottom  throughoQt  its  whole  length..  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  stable  coart  there  were  conntermines,  lest 
the  Chinese  should  attempt  to  blow  np  the  post.  The 
tunnel  was  run  to  the  west  about  five  feet,  thence 
north  twenty-five  feet,  and  then  east  the  same  dis- 
tance, but  no  sign  or  sound  of  Chinese  mines  was 
found,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  countermines 
was  not  generally  known.  From  the  stables  to  the 
escort  quarters  the  same  plan  of  defense  against  pos- 
sible cannonading  was  pursued  throughout— thick 
and  high  walls  made  of  earth,  well  rammed  down 
and  stoutly  braced  by  the  heaviest  available  timbers 
against  the  buildings  opposite  at  every  point. 

The  cannon  balls  and  shells  of  the  enemy  received 
on  this  side  did  much  damage.  One  of  the  three 
brick  columns  in  the  second  story  veranda  of  the 
minister's  house  was  knocked  down  into  the  yard 
below,  but  extra  posts  were  put  in  under  the  sujv 
ports  of  the  roof,  so  that  it  did  not  give  way.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  siege  one  of  the  smaller  roofs 
of  a  room  adjacent  to  a  bedroom  in  the  minister's 
house  was  crushed  in  by  a  shell,  as  already  men- 
tioneil,  but  the  injury  throughout  the  siege  from 
this  source  was  surprisingly  small. 

Th«  discerning  reader  will  perceive  that,  amid  so 
many  military  men  at  a  time  of  peculiar  strain,  the 
task  of  a  civilian  charged  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  defense  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
at  times  was  almost  overwhelming,  and,  aside  from 
sometimes  working  twenty  hours  a  day,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  most  discouraging  military  se- 
crets confidentially  imparted  was  enough  to  wear 
out  the  constitution  of  one  in  the  most  robust 
health. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  order  throughout  the  siege 
did  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  exhibit  to  better  advan- 
tage sterling  good  sense  than  in  placing  Mr.  Game- 
well  in  a  position  absolutely  free  from  military 
interference  of  any  kind,  with  responsibility  to  the 
commander  in  chief  only.  When  this  fact  was  thor- 
oughly established  all  occasion  for  friction  disap- 
];)eared,  and  the  civil  and  the  military  defense  dove- 
tailed into  one  another  in  an  admirable  and  most 
effective  way.  At  the  close  of  the  siege  Mr.  Game- 
well  received  a  cordial  letter  from  Sir  Claude  ac- 
knowledging the  common  obligation  to  him  for  his 
services,  and  Mr.  Conger  in  a  similar  note  justly 
added  that  "  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  man  we 
owe,  under  God,  our  preservation."  A  few  days 
after  the  relief  forces  arrived  one  of  the  British  sub- 
jects who  had  been  through  the  siege  took  occasion 
to  ask  General  Gaselee  what  he  thought  of  "our  in- 
fant fortifications. "  General  Gaselee  replied  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  at  the  extent  and  effectiveness 
of  the  defense  conducted,  and  especially  with  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  besieged ;  and  that  the  fortifications  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  defense  were  "  beyond  all 
praise." 

In  the  official  report  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  siege  of  the  legations  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
states  that  an  important  effort  to  betray  the  lega- 
tions  was    only  discovered   after   they  had    been 


relieved.  "Among  some  documents  seized  by  the 
German  troops  was  found  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  commanding  at  the  Ha  Ta  Gate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mines.  The  writer  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
British  Legation,  in  the  employ  of  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment for  four  years,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
student  interpreters ;  together  with  all  other  teachers 
he  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  letter 
was  dated  the  beginning  of  July,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  general's  methods  of  attacking  the  legation  were 
faulty,  and  were  bound  to  lead  to  considerable  loss 
in  the  future  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.  The  proper 
method  of  attack,  the  writer  said,  was  by  mining ; 
to  assist  the  general  in  his  attack  he  inclosed  a  cor- 
rect plan  of  the  British  Legation,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  marked  on  the  plan  the  most 
suitable  place  for  the  mine  to  be  driven.  Eager 
inquiries  have  been  made  since  the  siege  was  raised 
for  the  writer  of  the  letter,  but  as  yet  he  has  not 
been  found."  The  fact  that  with  such  detailed 
treachery  as  this  freely  offered  to  the  Chinese  they 
failed  to  drive  a  single  mine  under  any  part  of  the 
long  front  of  the  British  Legation  adds  one  moi«  to 
the  already  long  list  of  surprises  connected  with  the 
defense. 

In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  space  to  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  foregoing  aspects  of 
the  defense  of  the  legations,  by  a  competent  military 
authority,  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott- Mo ncrieff,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  contributed  an  article  on  the 
subject  to  the  lioyal  Engineers*  Journal  ( April,  1901). 
Only  a  few  points  can  be  selected.  The  reader  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  excellent  map  of  the  de- 
fenses which  accompanies  this  volume. 

"  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  looking  at 
the  plan  of  the  whole  defensive  position  is  the  enor- 
mous number  of  buildings  crowded  together  on  the 
groumL  Even  in  this  respect  the  plan  comes  short 
of  the  truth,  for  if  the  houses  had  all  been  actually 
drawn  it  would  have  added  to  the  confused  mass  of 
buildings  shown  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  essen- 
tial points. 

"  Some  of  the  legation  compounds  and  yards  have 
many  trees  standing  in  them.  The  trees  were  both 
a  help  and  a  hindrance  to  the  besieged.  They  ob- 
scured the  lookout,  tended  to  spread  conflagration 
when  a  fire  broke  out,  and  falling  branches  were 
often  a  source  of  danger;  but  they  afforded  some 
protection,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  seeing  in. 
The  massive  and  heavy  roofs  of  the  Chinese  build- 
ings, though  giving  considerable  command,  were  not 
much  taken  advantage  of  by  the  assailants.  The 
two-storied  houses  in  the  legation,  though  heavily- 
bombarded,  acted  most  efficiently  as  traverses,  so 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  move  about  freely 
inside  the  defended  area.  This  was  very  much 
noticed  by  the  relieving  force  when  they  entered. 
The  noise  of  the  musketry  and  machine  guns  was 
incessant,  projectiles  of  all  sorts  were  whistling 
overhead,  yet  on  the  lawn-tennis  court  of  the  British 
legation  ladies  were  moving  about  so  freely  that  it 
was  like  a  garden  party.  The  defenses  of  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  were,  by  all  consent,  the  strongest  and 
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best  of  any  of  the  works  in  any  part  of  the  position. 
The  engineer  who  devised  them  was  an  American 
missionary,  the  Rey.  F.  D.  Gamewell.  He  was  one 
of  a  considerable  nomber  of  American  missionaries 
who  were  sheltered  during  the  siege  in  the  chapel  of 
the  British  Legation,  and  whose  sicill  in  organization 
and  cheerfal  energy  contribnted  largely  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  garrison. 

**  There  were  no  engineers,  military  or  civil,  among 
the  garrison  of  the  British  I.«gation.  Mr.  Gamewell 
made  it  his  business  to  be  always  working  at  and 
impro\ing  the  defenses.  Walls  liable  to  artiller>' 
fire  were  strengthened  and  strutted.  Walls  support- 
ing roofs,  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  were  propped  and 
buttressed;  traverses  were  made  in  every  possible 
passage ;  openings  and  communications  were  made 
freely  throughout  the  defensive  line ;  barricades  and 
flanking  caponiers  were  made  in  every  place  where 
it  was  possible  they  might  be  needed ;  deep  trenches 
were  sunk  across  every  part  where  the  enemy  might 
be  expected  to  mine;  the  upper  stories  of  houses 
were  barricaded,  loopboled,  and  strengthened  ;  and 
above  all,  in  every  place  ample  head  cover  was 
given  to  the  firing  line,  so  that  only  as  much  of  the 
man  as  came  opposite  the  loophole  was  exposed. 

*'  On  the  west  of  the  British  Legation,  in  one  of  the 
large  sheds  of  the  Imperial  Carriage  Park,  the  enemy 
began  a  mine,  the  failure  of  which  is  very  instruct- 
ive. They  started  in  the  direction  of  a  strong  bar- 
ricade and  breastwork  inside  of  our  works  in  the 
Hanlin.  They  were  heard  at  work,  and  a  counter- 
mine was  started,  which,  however,  did  not  go  far. 
The  enemy  apparently  heard  the  countermine,  and 
changed  direction  to  their  right,  heading  for  the 
students*  quarters,  a  double-storied  building  close 
to  the  boundary  wall.  They  seem  to  have  lost 
their  bearings,  and  kept  edging  off  to  the  right,  so 
that  they  worked  round  in  an  almost  complete  serai- 
circle,  and  ultimately  were  heading  away  from  their 
objective.  This  was  afterward  discovered,  when,  after 
the  relief  was  accomplished,  the  mine  was  opened. 
It  was  found  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  mine  was  so 
foul  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  light  burning, 
and  as  the  Chinese  were  probably  working  in  the 
dark  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  missed  their  way. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  true  direction  of  a 
small  mine  gallery,  even  when  one  has  the  aid  of  a 
lantern  and  compass,  is  well  known,  and  in  this  case 
the  enemy  were  probably  unable  to  use  any  such 
assistance.  Some  empty  powder  boxes  and  powder 
hose  were  found  in  the  mine,  out  no  charge. 

**  The  last  and  most  furious  assault  on  the  lega- 
tions was  delivered  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August, 
when  the  enemy  knew  it  was  their  last  chance. 
But  the  defenses  were  sound  and  the  hearts  of  the 
defenders  good,  for  relief  at  last  was  near.  The 
closeness  of  the  attack  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  when  Major  Scott  and  his  Sikhs,  who  were  the 
first  to  enter  the  legation,  relieved  the  marines  of 
the  legation  guard  at  the  Mongol  market  barricades, 
and  were  greeted  with  cheers,  they  received  a  volley 
ot  brickbats  from  the  enemy  a  few  yards  off. 

It  was  gratifying  intelligence  to  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  siege  and  its  results  to 


know  that  so  many  who  took  an  active  part  in  it 
were  promptly  rewarded  by  a  due  recognition  of 
their  services. 

The  last  six  pages  of  the  British  White  Book, 
( CAina,  N.  4,  1900)  are  exclusively  occupied  with  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  calling  attention  to  the  singular  serv- 
ices of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  both  military 
and  civil,  including  almost  every  nationality.  Among 
those  selected  for  honorable  mention  were  Captain 
Halliday,  already  mentioned,  who  fought  with 
conspicuous  courage  at  close  quarters;  Captain 
Poole,  who  was  not  absent  from  duty  a  single  day  or 
night  during  the  whole  fifty-five  days ;  and  Captain 
Strouts,  who  was  killed.  The  British  volunteers, 
among  whose  number  David  Oliphant  and  Henry 
Warren  were  killed,  are  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Dering,  second  secretary  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion, was  in  charge  of  important  defenses.  He  was 
always  alert,  and  had  also  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
ciding what  ponies  or  mules  should  be  killed  for 
food,  each  of  the  owners  naturally  being  desirous 
of  reserving  his  own  as  long  as  possible.  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  Chinese  secretary,  was  both  a  volunteer  and 
in  charge  of  the  very  important  correspondence 
between  the  British  minister  and  the  enemy.  His 
house  was  an  especial  target  of  shells  and  rifle  bul- 
lets. He  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Ker,  the  second 
Chinese  secretary.  Captain  Percy  Smith,  a  retired 
officer,  was  especially  useful  on  the  city  wall  in 
difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances.  Mr.  Clarke- 
Thornhill,  formerly  of  the  diplomatic  service,  was  an 
active  and  willing  volunteer. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Norris,  chaplain  of  the  legation, 
rendered  invaluable  services  outside  of  his  especial 
duties,  in  work  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  trenches 
and  on  the  barricades  ;  and  also  in  taking  charge  of 
and  encouraging  the  Chinese  converts  in  their  work 
on  the  defenses.  He  was  also  ready,  willing,  and 
cheerful.  Though  severely  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  in  the  Su  Wang  Fu,  he  stuck  to  his  work, 
and  was  at  all  times  a  splendid  example  to  those 
about  him. 

Mr.  Tours,  of  the  consular  staff,  and  Mr.  Tweed, 
of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  were  inde- 
fatigable as  captains  of  the  Are  brigade,  which  sev- 
eral times  saved  the  legation.  The  former  had  such 
arduous  duties  that  at  the  close  of  the  siege  bis 
health  gave  way  completely,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
hovered  between  life  and  death. 

Dr.  Morrison,  correspondent  of  The  T\m»^  acted 
as  lieutenant  to  Captain  Strouts,  and  rendered  most 
valuable  services.  Active,  energetic,  cool,  he  vol- 
unteered for  every  service  of  danger,  and  was  a  pillar 
of  strength  when  matters  were  going  badly.  By  his 
severe  wound  on  July  16  his  valuable  services 
were  lost  to  the  defense  for  the  rest  of  the  siege. 

All  the  student  interpreters  are  warmly  praised. 
They  behaved  with  pluck  and  dash,  yet  a  steadiness 
under  fire  worthy  of  veteran  troops.  The  volun- 
teers belonging  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
likewise  distinguished  themselves,  and  soon  after 
the  siege  received  the  promotion  which  they  so  well 
earned. 
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Mr.  Nigel  OlipbaDt  took  an  important  part  on  sev- 
eral occasions  nntil  he  was  seriously  wounded  on 
July  18. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  skill,  tenacity,  and  cour- 
afl^e  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Shiba,  of  the  Japanese 
contingent,  are  mentioned  as  worthy  of  all  praise. 
His  dispositions  were  taken  with  the  greatest  skill, 
and  he  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  thereby  giv- 
ing time  for  the  defenses  of  the  British  Legation  to  be 
put  in  order ;  and  as  a  direct  effect  of  this  the  lives 
of  very  many  of  the  garrison  were  saved. 

Don  Livio  Caetini,  second  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Legation,  is  commended  to  his  government  for  liis 
devotion  and  ability,  having  never  once  quitted  his 
post,  which  was  a  barricade  exposed  to  a  very  severe 
shell  and  rifle  Are.  M.  von  Strauch,  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  formerly  an  ofBcer  of  the 
Prussian  Army,  was  in  command  of  the  Customs 
Volunteers,  and  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Sir 
Claude,  who  was  much  struck  by  his  zeal  and  intre- 
pidity, lie  and  Dr.  Velde  of  the  hospital  are  espe- 
cially commended  to  the  German  government.  M. 
Fllclie,  a  French  ex-offlcer,  was  an  orderly  constantly 
under  fire,  and  for  his  gallantry  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  French  government. 

The  United  States  has  few  methods,  aside  from  the 
vote  of  special  thanks  by  Congress,  of  accomplishing 
the  lilghly  desirable  objects  aimed  at  in  the  decora- 
tions and  honors  thus  worthily  bestowed.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  greater  gratification  to  the  besieged 
and  their  friends  to  find  in  Washington  telegrams  of 
January  4,  1901,  the  following :  "  The  British  am- 
bassador has  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state 
a  dispatch  recently  received  by  him  from  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  commending  the  gallant  conduct  of 
certain  Americans  who  distinguished  themselves  last 
summer  during  the  attacks  on  the  legation  quarter 
in  Peking.    The  text  of  the  dispatch  is  as  follows  : 

"  My  Lord  :  With  reference  to  my  preceding  dis- 
patch of  this  day's  date,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
Sir  C.  MacDonald  has  brought  to  my  notice  the 
conduct  of  certain  gentlemen  who  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  attacks  on  the 
legation  quarter,  and  who  gave  invaluable  assist- 
ance both  to  him  personally  and  to  the  defense  in 
general. 

'*  Sir  Claude  mentions  the  names  of  tiie  Rev.  F.  D. 
Gamewell,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission,  and 
Herbert  O.  Squiers,  secretary  of  the  United  States 
legation.  He  states  that  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell 
carried  out  the  entire  defenses  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion, and  that  these  defenses  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  oflflcers  of  the  various  nationalities 
who  have  since  inspected  them.  As  a  tribute  to 
their  excellence  he  mentions  that,  notwithstanding 
a  constant  rain  of  rifle  fire  during  the  five  weeks  of 
the  siege,  not  a  single  woman  or  child  in  the  lega- 
tion suffered.  He  adds  that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
is  owed  to  him  by  all  the  besieged. 

"  Herbert  Squiers  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Sir 
Claude's  chief  of  staff  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Strouts,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Sir  Claude  says  that 
his  earlier  services  in  the  United  States  army  were 


of  great  use  in  the  defense,  and  that  he  cannot  s|ieak 
too  highly  of  his  zeal  and  ability.  The  barricades  on 
the  Tartar  wall  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  him, 
and  under  Sir  Claude's  orders  he  drew  the  plan  for 
the  entry  of  the  troops,  which  was  conveyed  to 
General  Gaselee  by  a  messenger  let  down  from  the 
wall. 

*'  I  request  that  you  will  bring  the  names  of  these 
two  gentlemen  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  express  the  appreciation 
felt  by  her  majesty's  government  of  their  eminent 
services.  (Signed)  Lassdowne.'' 

This  series  of  graceful  recognitions  of  merit  is 
fitly  concluded  by  the  following  dispatch  to  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald,  published  in  the  White  Book 
relating  to  the  siege  in  Peking : 

**  Foreign  Office,  February  10,  1901. 

*'  As  the  present  report  completes  your  account  of 
the  siege  and  relief  of  the  legations,  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  how  highly  his  majesty's 
government  value  these  admirable  and  exhaustive 
records  of  an  episode  of  the  deepest  historical  in- 
terest. The  gallantry  with  which  the  siege  was 
maintained  by  all  the  foreign  forces  engaged,  most 
especially  after  the  failure  of  the  first  relief  expedi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  disappointment  of  the  be- 
sieged, coupled  with  the  energy  and  courage  with 
which  the  efforts  of  the  regular  forces  were  seconded 
by  the  legation  staffs  and  other  civilians,  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

"His  majesty's  government  desire  also  to  place 
on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  important  part 
borne  by  yourself  throughout  this  crisis.  On  June 
22,  at  the  request  of  your  colleagues,  you  took 
charge  of  the  defense,  a  position  for  which,  from 
your  military  training,  you  possessed  exceptional 
qualifications  ;  and  from  that  day  you  continued  to 
direct  the  operations  of  the  garrison  until  the  relief 
took  place  on  August  14. 

"  Information  has  reached  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment from  various  sources  that  the  success  of  the 
defense  was  largely  due  to  your  personal  efforts,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  unity  and  cohesion  which 
you  found  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
among  the  forces  of  so  many  different  nationalities 
oi)erating  over  an  extended  area.  Competent  eye- 
witnesses have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  it  can 
be  said  that  the  European  community  owe  their 
lives  to  anyone  man  more  than  another  where  so 
many  distinguished  themselves,  it  is  to  you  that 
they  are  indebted  lor  their  safety. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  this  dispatch  without  asking 
you  to  convey  to  Lady  MacDonald  the  thanks  of 
his  majesty's  government  for  her  unceasing  and 
devoted  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Her  work,  and  that  of  the  ladies  who 
assisted  her,  have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  not 
only  of  those  who  were  benefited  by  her  ministra- 
tions, but  also  of  their  relatives  in  Europe  who  were 
kept  for  so  many  weeks  in  a  condition  of  most 
painful  anxiety  and  suspense.         "  Lansdowne." 
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THE  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  recently  held  at  Pittsburg, 
was  full  of  soul-stirring  interest,  deepening 
into  intense  anxiety  when  it  was  revealed 
that  a  debt  of  $96,556.83  stood  in  the  way, 
and  had  to  be  disposed  of  or  provided  for 
before  the  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
year  could  be  voted.  After  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  problem,  it  was  wisely  decided 
to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  voted  eight  per 
cent  below  the  total  expenditure  of  last 
year.  This  "cut,"  like  the  "cut"  of  the 
flesh,  or  the  "cut"  of  a  friend,  was  very 
painful,  especially  to  those  who  realized  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  which  would  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  faithful  men  and  women  in 
the  work;  the  field  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  valuable  property  lost,  which  had  taken 
years  to  acquire.  The  devoted  superinten- 
<lents  see  the  work  of  years  sacrificed  by 
this  cruel  cut,  when  they  hoped  that  the 
appropriations  for  1902  would  be  more  lib- 
eral, so  that  they  could  not  only  hold  their 
own  but  make  a  solid  advance  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  home  and  foreign  fields. 

The  readers  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
know  that  the  missionary  appropriations  are 
made  on  faith,  that  is  to  say,  that,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  are  made  there  is  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  and  often,  as  in  this  instance, 
a  debt  instead.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
Why  did  the  total  income  for  the  year  fall  so 
far  below  the  needs,  when  the  country  is 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world?  Evidently  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere. 

In  the  year  1884  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  He  found  a  debt  of  $200,000.  He 
then,  in  his  enthusiasm,  sent  out  the  trum- 
pet cry,  "^  Million  for  Missvona,^'  Ck)n- 
servative  financiers  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  wise  men,  pillars  of  the  Church, 
were  alarmed,  fearing  the  ciy  would  make 
an  injurious  impression.  But  instead,  in 
two  years  the  debt  was  paid,  and  the  income 
was  over  $1,000,000  a  year.  This  great  suc- 
cess was  hailed  by  the  Church  with  trium- 
phant alleluias. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  ask,  Why 
is  there  a  deficiency  ?  Is  the  Church  asleep  ? 
No,  wide  awake !  Is  she  inactive  ?  No, 
full  of  life.     Is  she  indifferent?     No,  she 


raises  her  $1,000,000  a  year.    Is  she  ignorant 

of  the  needs  of  the  field  ?    Yes,  in  a  large 

measure.     The    missionary    bishops,   with 

the   presiding   elders   and   teachere  under 

them,  have  been  lengthening  their  cords 

and  strengthening   their   stakes,  securing 

property,  building   schools   and  churches, 

making  converts  at  such  a  rate  that  they 

are  short  of  pastors  to  baptize  them  and 

care  for  them.    It  would  appear  that  from 

bishop  to  janitor  the  home  Church  has  been 

taken   by  a  great  surprise.     This  appears 

i  from  the  amazing  variety  of  opinions  ex- 

I  pressed  so  fervently  by  sagacious  men,  who, 

j  without  any  question,  know  thoroughly  all 

I  the  avenues  of  the  work,  from  the  ap|K>int- 

ing   bishop  to  the  humblest  worker,  and 

from  the  income  into  the  treasury-  to  its 

distribution  in  the  field. 

But  there  was  a  deficiency,  which  had  to 
be  provided  for,  to  which  most  of  this  talk 
and  time,  now  lost,  is  amenable.  The 
question  is.  What  caused  it  ?  Permit  me  to 
say  that,  in  many  instances,  the  pastor  in 
charge  is  often  under  several  financial 
cross-fires:  he  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
stewards,  to  issue  a  good  report  for  the 
Quarterly  Meeting;  he  ought  to  urge  the 
congregation  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
their  Sabbath  day  c)ffering  to  the  Lord,  to 
receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  ushers,  and,  in  a 
brief  collect,  present  it  to  Him.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn act  of  worship,  well  pleasing  to  Otnl, 
when  sacredly  performed.  But  what  alx^ut 
the  benevolences  ?  At  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence the  pastor  must  meet  the  bishop ;  this 
haunts  him,  yet  he  postpones  the  ordeal; 
if  he  takes  them  one  at  a  time  he  dix?a<ls 
their  frequency,  so  he  thinks  he  will  bunch 
or  omnibus  them  through  later;  he  fixes 
the  day,  fortifies  himself  for  the  ordeal ;  if 
the  congregation  is  large,  the  weather  fine, 
he  may  succeed ;  if  unpleasant,  and  the  at- 
tendance small,  he  fails ;  how  can  he  face  it 
again?  The  third  Quarterly  Meeting  is  past, 
the  time  is  short  before  Conference,  what 
can  he  do  ? 

Dr.  Baldwin  very  explicitly  said,  "If 
the  bishops  would  make  themselves  felt 
through  the  presiding  elders,  and  on  down 
through  the  pastors,  the  whole  Church 
would  be  aroused  to  a  forward  movement 
on  to  victory  in  this  work." 

Bishop  Thoburn  said  that  it  would  be  a 
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great  help  if  the  regular  provisions  of  the 
Discipline  for  raising  missionary  money 
were  carried  out  by  the  presiding  elder, 
pastor,  and  people. 

The  Field :  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  the  Church  of  God  had  such 
an  open  door  as  she  now  has ;  every  tribe 
and  nation  can  be  reached  to-day  by  the 
Gospel ;  and,  moreover,  the  Bible,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  been  translated  into  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  in  many  cases  a  dictionary  and 
a  grammar  have  been  printed,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  educating  the  hea- 
then by  means  of  a  printed  literature.  All 
this,  under  Providence,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  labored 
under  the  most  painful  conditions,  and  in 
many  caees  gave  their  lives  a  sacrifice,  and 
have  gone  to  their  reward. 

Ever  since  Luther  hurled  his  thunder- 
bolts at  the  Church  of  Home,  and  declared 
that  salvation  was  by  faith  in  Christ  and 
not  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Church ;  ever 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  America  to  secure  free- 
dom to  icorsfiip  God;  ever  since  the  time  of 
Milton,  when  the  Dissenters  erected  a  build- 
ing in  a  wood  which  served  as  a  chapel,  a 
house,  and  a  stable,  to  which  they  resorted 
once  a  month,  going  singly  by  various  roads 
or  lanes  for  fear  of  being  arrested,  to  hold 
a  brief  religious  ser\4ce  and  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper;  over  since  John  Bunyan 
was  imprisoned  twelve  years  in  Bedford 
Jail  for  preaching,  and  his  flock  arrested  by 
the  constable  if  found  praying  in  their 
homes ;  ever  since  John  Wesley  was  forbid- 
den to  preach  in  the  parish  church,  and 
then  preached  outside,  using  his  father's 
tomb  for  a  pulpit,  who  said  "  The  world  is 
my  parish"  (to-day  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
tinguished divine  has  extended  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth);  indeed,  ever 
since  the  ascending  Lord  said  "Go,  and 
disciple  the  world,"  the  Church  has  been 
earnestly  praying  for  permission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  with  freedom  to  worship  God. 
These  centuries  of  agonizing  prayer,  persecu- 
tion, and  death  are  past.  God  has  graciously 
answered  them,  the  door  is  wide  open  for 
Christian  civilization  to  leaven  all  nations. 
The  fields  are  white  and  ready  to  harvest ; 
a  host  of  laborers  are  in  the  field ;  another 
host  of  trained  young  men  and  women, 
some  with  a  medical  education,  are  anxious 
to  be  sent.    These  matured  events,  momen- 


tous in  their  completeness  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  seem  to  oome  upon 
us  as  a  great  surprise.  What,  then,  is 
needed,  if  praying  for  "  freedom  to  worship 
God  '*  has  been  answered  and  is  not  in  order 
any  more  ? 

The  present  need  of  the  Church  is  money, 
liberal  gifts  of  money  from  the  well-to-do, 
the  wealthy  men  and  women  of  the  Church. 
For  as  already  stated,  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  the  earth  groaned 
under  such  an  enormous  weight  of  wealth  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth  century, 
evidently  suggestive  that,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  a  wide  open  door  and  a  tvealthy 
Church  have  met  together  on  the  threshold 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902. 

The  problem  now  is.  What  is  the  best 
method  to  use  to  bring  the  wealth  of  a  rich 
Church  as  the  Lord's  consecrated  agent  to 
win  and  redeem  the  world  for  Christ?  The 
movement  must  begin  with  the  Board  of 
Bishops,  and  be  authorized  by  them.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  collections  for  missions 
in  all  the  churches  be  taken  in  the  usual 
way,  and  an  extraordinary  effort  be  made 
to  secure  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
well-to-do  and  wealthy  of  gifts  from  five 
dollars  to  one  million  dollars  each.*  How 
can  the  Church  reach  these  wealthy  stew- 
ards of  the  Lord's  bounty  ?  Let  the  bishops 
appoint  one  of  their  number,  having  the 
enthusiasm  and  missionary  soul  of  Bishop 
i  McCabe ;  then  let  him  prepare  a  tract  for 
I  the  vest  pocket,  have  it  neatly  printed,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  as  stated  above  in 
courteous  but  forcible  language.  Let  the 
I  last  page  have  the  names  of  all  the  bishops 
appended,  preceded  by  an  earnest  appeaL 


The  Lord  has  evidently  raised  an  issue  for 


'  the  Church   to    solve,    by    members    and 

i  friends    giving  largely  out  of  their  abun- 

j  dance  for  his  glory.    It  would  also  be  in 

I  order  for  the  tract  to  contain  a  brief  prayer 

or  collect,  calling  upon  the  Lord  to  incline 

the  hearts  of  his  people  to  join  heartily  in 

this  glorious  campaign. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  in  order 
to  impress  all  these  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
men  and  women  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
stewards  of  the  Lord's  bounty,  and  without 
dictating  to  them  how  much  each  one  ought 
to  give,  endeavor  to  set  in  motion  such  a 


•  As  a  special  thank  offering  to  God  for  his  especial 

{goodness  to  tbem  In  such  a  wealth-producing  age,  and 
ocattng  them  iu  the  midst  of  such  wealth-accumulating 
enviroDments. 
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tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  a  sum  of 
$5,000,000  could  soon  be  raised,  first  in  cash, 
by  check,  or  bank-draft,  or  by  an  annu- 
ity, or  by  bequests.  It  is  said  of  a  certain 
rich  man  who  died  that  two  of  his  friends 
met  on  the  street;  one  said,  "So,  neighbor 
so-and-so  is  dead.  I  suppose  he  left  a  large 
sum  of  money.  How  much  did  he  leave  ?" 
**  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  know,  he  left  it 
all!*'  The  wise  man  said,  "There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  To  the  first  the  judge 
will  say,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you." 
To  the  last  he  will  say,  "  Give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward."  The  injunction  is :  "  Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase:  so  shall 
thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  new 
movement  be  called,  "  A  Perpetual  Thank 
Offering  Fund,"  to  celebrate  the  maturity 
and  conjunction  of  two  great  events  unique 
in  history.  They  are  the  accumulation  of 
unprecedented  amounts  of  wealth,  and  the 
open  door  to  the  mission  fields,  and  by  the 
cooperation  of  these  two  agents  win  the 
world  for  Him  who  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  and 
thereby  bring  in  the  glorious  reign  of  a 
Christian  civilization,  of  which  the  learned 
scientist  and  critic  Renan  said :  "  Christ  for 
the  first  time  gave  utterance  to  the  idea 
which  he  proclaimed  at  Jacob's  Well.  The 
words  of  Jesus  were  a  gleam  in  thick  night. 
It  had  taken  eighteen  hundred  years  for  the 
eyes  of  humanity  (what  do  I  say  ?  of  an  infi- 
nitely small  portion  of  humanity)  to  learn 
to  abide  by  it" 

Now,  then,  is  the  auspicious  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
by  means  of  her  varied  and  comprehensive 
form  of  government,  and  the  acquisition  of 
some  of  this  surplus  wealth,  to  bring  in  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium,  when  the  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made:  "Alleluia!  The  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  become  the  king<lom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever."  Then  a  mighty 
triumphant  shout  will  ascend  from  the 
earth:  "Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and 
the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.  Who  is 
.  this  King  of  glory  ?    The  Lord  strong  and 


mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle;  he  is 
the  King  of  glory.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in." 
Hammond,  Ind. 


Matobmaking  Mr.  Wn. 

MANY  amusing  stories  have  been  told  of 
the  inquisitiveness  of  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington.  His 
running  fire  of  interrogation,  though  at 
times  exceedingly  embarrassing,  has  been 
known  to  result  happily  for  the  victim,  as 
the  following  story,  told  by  the  New  York 
JYibune,  indicates : 

"  Mr.  Wu  was  a  guest  at  a  large  gather- 
ing, and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  was 
introduced  to  one  of  the  debutantes  of  the 
season,  a  modest  and  charming  little  maiden 
of  nineteen.  The  diplomat  immediately 
took  an  interest  in  her  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  after  inquiring  as  to  her  age, 
asked :  *  And  you're  not  yet  married  ?  Why 
aren't  you  ?    Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  ? ' 

"The  girl  blushingly  replied  that  she  had 
no  objection  to  wedded  life,  but  that  nobody 
had  yet  offered  himself  as  a  life  partner. 
She  thought  that  satisfied  Mr.  Wu,  who 
hurried  away— but  not  so.  A  little  while 
later  the  popular  minister  reappeared,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  naval  officer  lately 
out  of  the  academy,  whom  he  introduced 
something  after  this  fashion  : 

"  *  Miss  Washington,  let  me  present  Mr. 
Turrett.  He's  not  married  either,  and  he 
wants  to  be,  for  he  just  told  me  so.  You'd 
make  a  fine  young  couple,  just  suited  to  each 
other.  I  hope  you'll  be  happy,'  and  with 
that  the  representative  of  the  Celestial  em- 
pire withdrew,  leaving  an  embryo  admiral, 
and  possibly  a  future  society  leader,  blush- 
ing crimson  and  speechless  with  embar- 
rassment. 

"  The  best  part  of  the  storj'  is  that  within 
a  half  yearWu's  matchmaking  bore  fruit, 
and  the  young  people  were  married." 


The  Epworih  League  friends  can  help  the  cause  of 
gocMl  literature  along  by  sending  prepaid  to  B.  C. 
Pront,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  their  old  papers  and  mag- 
azines. Mr.  Prout  is  in  a  position  to  supply  about 
twenty  camps  with  good  literature.  He  is  in  touch 
with  railroad  camps,  lumber  camps,  and  mining 
camps,  and  he  desires  to  supply  all  these  camps  with 
good,  wholesome  literature.  French,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  papers,  as  well  as  English,  will  be 
gratefully  received.— .S.  Earl  Taylor. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{ExtracUft'om  the  I^roceediuf/s.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
regular  session  Tuesday,  January  21,  at  3  p.  m., 
Bisliop  Andrews  presiding. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Faulks. 

Dr.  Carroll  announced  that  Dr.  Leonard  was  ab- 
sent because  of  illness,  and  special  prayer  was 
offered  for  him  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Adams. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  December  17  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  December  was  read 
and  ordered  on  file. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Society 
In  a  conference  with  officers  of  other  Missionary 
Boards  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Mormonism,  to  be 
given  to  the  Church  and  the  public. 

Several  matters  presente<l  by  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Lands  and  Legacies  received  due  atten- 
tion. 

Africa  : 

The  return  of  a  young  brother  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Sher- 
rill  from  Monrovia  to  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tion was  approved,  provided  Bishop  liartzell  gives 
his  approval. 

South  America: 

An  appropriation  of  $449.48  was  made  to  provide 
for  improvements  ordered  by  the  government  at 
three  places  where  missionary  property  was  con- 
cerned. 

China  : 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Rev.  E.  B. 
Caldwell  and  wife  to  the  United  States  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Caldwell's  illness,  if  the  Finance  Committee 
deem  it  necessary. 

The  redistribution  of  the  Central  China  appropria- 
tions was  approved,  with  the  exception  of  an  item 
for  new  property. 

Authority  was  given  to  use  certain  receipts  for 
rent  in  Central  China  for  making  necessary  repairs. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Moore,  Brothers  Long- 
den,  Maclean,  and  Rowe  were  added  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Central  China  Mission. 

In  order  to  continue  the  rebuilding  of  our  Mission 
premises  at  Peking,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to 
advance  an  additional  sum  of  130,000,  to  be  reim- 
burse<i  from  the  Indemnity  Fund,  provided  it  be 
appn>ved  by  a  special  committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Treasurer  Eaton,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Corbin,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft. 

Japan  : 

The  approval  of  the  Board  was  given  to  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  a  .Methodist  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  provided  that  our 
share  of  the  expense  for  the  current  year  be  met 
within  the  appropriations  to  the  Japan  Missions. 

Agrant  of  |400,  gold,  was  made  from  the  Contin- ' 
gent  Fund  to  meet  cost  of  rebuilding  of  the  resi- . 
dence  of  the  Anglo-Japanesr  Colleire  at  Tokyo.  ! 


Self-nupjiortiug  Misttions  : 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  homecomini; 
of  Miss  Clara  M.  Iwan  from  the  Chill  Mission. 

Italy  : 

After  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Europe,  the  whole  matter  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  Italy  missions  was  referred  to  a 
Special  Committee  of  Five  to  make  full  invesiisni- 
tion  and  report.  F.  M.  North,  P.  A.  Welch,  C.  C. 
Corbin,  Homer  Eaton,  and  W.  F.  Anderson  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Clark's  proffered  resignation  was  not 
accepted,  but  his  furlough  was  continued  indefluitely, 
his  salary  to  be  paid  from  the  regular  appropria- 
tion. 

A  special  appropriation  of  |80  was  made  from  the 
Contingent  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  wife  of  Rev. 
E.  Stasio  of  the  Italy  Mission. 

A  request  from  Norway  for  an  appropriation  as  a 
loan  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  Chrlstianla  church  was 
declined  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Simthern  Ania : 

It  was  resolved  that  when  a  suitable  person  is 
secured  to  supply  the  place  of  Dr.  Stnntz  at 
Manila,  and  has  duly  passed  the  examinations  re- 
quired, his  outgoing  be  authorized,  and  his  support 
to  the  end  of  the  year  be  paid  from  the  Contingent 
Fund. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  allowance  equal  to  half 
salary  be  made  to  Dr.  Henry  Mansell  from  the  Inci- 
dental Fund,  in  order  that  he  may  at  once  return 
to  India,  and  do  such  service  as  be  may  bo  able  to 
render. 

Arrangement  was  made  for  sending  out  a  young 
lady  as  the  bride  of  Re?.  Homer  Wroten,  of  the 
Bengal  Mission. 

The  arrangement  for  Mrs.  Parker,  widow  of  Bishop 
Parker,  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  not  having  been  carried  out,  it 
was  resolved  that  an  allowance  of  $600  per  annum 
be  made  to  her  from  the  Incidental  Fund,  she  to 
continue  in  the  active  service  of  this  Society. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Denning  and  wife  was 
extended  until  the  end  of  September. 

Requests  from  the  Northwest  India  Conference 
that  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lawson  and  family,  and  the  daughter  of  Rer.  James 
Lyon,  be  provided  for  outside  of  the  appropriations 
to  that  Conference  were  not  complied  with,  for  lack 
of  funds,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  consider 
whether  they  cannot  remain  on  the  field  during  the 
present  year. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions  recom- 
mended grants  for  relief  in  various  Conferences  be 
made,  amounting  to  $515,  and  they  were  approved. 

Advertising  arrangements  for  the  present  year  for 
n'orUl-Wide  MisMouH,  with  Mr.  William  Baldwin, 
wen*  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Audits  reported  that  they  had 
thoroughly  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
an<l  of  the  .\nnuiiy  Fund,  and  found  them  correct. 
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The  Finance  Committee  was  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  propriety  of  employing  a  public 
accountant  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  accounts 
of  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 

In  view  of  the  faithful  service  rendered  for  fifty 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  by 
Mr.  J.  n.  Taft,  a  committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  W.  V.  Kelley,  Mr.  A.  J.  Stitt,  and 
Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson  to  prepare  appropriate  resolutions 
of  recognition. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  benediction  by 
Bishop  Andrews. 


Week  of  Self-denial  acd  Prayer  for  Missions. 

AT  the  earnest  request  of  a  pastor,  whose  heart  is 
moved  by  calls  of  opportunity  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  all  pastors, 
churches,  members  are  urged  to  observe  passion 
week— the  week  of  our  Redeemer's  greatest  humilia- 
tion and  self-denial— as  a  week  of  self-denial  aud 
prayer,  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Sunday 
inclusive. 

Prayer  to  God  mightily  for  the  outpouring  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  upon  all  our  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners  everywhere,  for  a  deeper  work  of  grace  in 
the  hearts  of  all  believers,  for  the  consecration  of 
iwstors  and  people,  missionaries,  and  members,  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Deny  yourselves,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  humility, 
for  one  week,  of  all  the  luxuries,  of  things  you  can 
do  without,  and  lay  the  result  on  God's  altar  on 
Easter  Sunday.  The  Church,  as  the  heir  of  the 
Master's  kingdom  in  the  world,  Is  straitened  until 
his  work  shall  be  accomplished.  As  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  think  more, 
pray  more,  work  more,  give  more  for  this  cause  of 
causes. 

As  special  reasons,  therefore,  we  name  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  God  has  heard  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  an 
open  door.  This  means  increased  responsibility 
upon  all  Christians  and  Methodists. 

2.  God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  young 
men  and  women  to  consecrate  themselves  for  this 
work.  They  are  willing  to  go,  but  the  means  is  not 
at  hand  to  send  them. 

3.  The  heathen  are  willing  to  hear.  Gospel  heralds 
are  ready  to  proclaim.  But,  alas !  our  funds  are 
exceedingly  limited. 

4.  The  Church  at  homo  is  enjoying  great  temporal 
prosperity.  What  is  her  duty  ?  It  is  easy  to  find 
the  answer.    One  word  will  suffice — give. 

Self-denial  collections  should  not  supersede  but 
supplement  the  regular  missionary  collection.  They 
may,  of  course,  be  credited  on  the  apportionment. 
Self-denial  envelopes  will  be  furnished  free  from  this 
office. 

A.  B.  Leonard, 
n.  K.  Carroll, 
Corresponding  Secretaries, 
Missionary  Society   Methodist   Episcopal  Church, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Open  Door  Emergency  Movement. 

THE  action  taken  by  the  General  Missionary  Com* 
mittee,  recommending  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  constitute  an  Open  Door  Emergency  Commission, 
was  reported  in  the  December  number  of  the  Gospel 
IN  All  Lands,  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  accordance  therewith  was  g^iven  in  the 
January  number. 

The  Commission  as  constituted  by  the  Board  con- 
sists of  Bishops  Andrews,  Fowler,  and  Thoburn  ; 
Secretaries  Leonard,  Carroll,  and  Baldwin ;  Drs.  J. 
F.  Goucher,  F.  M.  North,  and  J.  O.  Wilson,  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Cornell,  John  Beattie,  and  Charles 
Gibson.  This  Commission  held^ils  first  session  at 
St.  Andrew's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  beginning  on  Thursday,  January  2,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  day  and  evening  of  Friday, 
January  3.  It  was  a  time  of  much  careful  thought, 
earnest  discussion,  and  sincere  prayer.  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  session  the  Commission 
suspended  its  business  while  one  and  another  led  in 
earnest  prayer.  ^ 

Several  items  were  recognized  as  constituting  the 
necessity  for  the  movement,  chief  of  which  was  the 
great  success  of  our  missions  in  the  foreign  field, 
which  have  brought  in  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
communicants  in  the  last  ten  years,  this  being  a  gain 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  more  people  are  now  knocking  at  the 
doors  than  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  churches  in  the  mission  fields,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  our  forces  could  b© 
adequately  increased  the  membership  might  be 
doubled  in  twelve  months. 

Along  with  this  fact  it  clearly  appeared  that  the 
Church  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  its 
great  success  in  these  fields,  that  the  General  Com- 
mittee had  been  unable  for  ten  years  to  make  any 
particular  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty or  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  even  to 
keep  in  thorough  repair  those  already  existing.  It 
also  appeared  that,  although  the  contributions  of 
last  year  were  equal  to  those  of  any  year  of  our  his- 
tory, except  one,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
cut  of  eight  per  cent  in  the  appropriations  to  our 
mission  fields.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  object 
of  the  Open  Door  Emergency  Movement  was  stated 
to  be: 

1.  To  increase  the  regular  missionary  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  for  1902  to  one  and  one  half 
million  dollars. 

2.  To  do  this  largely  through  educational  work  in 
relation  to  missions,  so  as  to  make  a  permanent 
basis  for  future  advance,  and  prevent  a  reaction. 

3.  In  all  this  work  to  emphasize  the  spiritual 
element,  to  set'k  and  claim  the  special  baptism 
promised  by  our  Lord  to  all  who  obey  his  last 
command. 

In  the  details  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  the  Commission  it  was  decided  that  each  field 
secretary  should  arrange  for  one  or  more  divisional 
councils  in  the  limit  of  his  territory,  these  councils 
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to  be  held  at  some  central  place,  and  representatives 
to  be  present  from  all  the  Conferences  included  in 
the  division.  The  composition  of  these  councils, 
and  their  general  purpose,  will  soon  be  placed  before 
the  Church  in  full. 

Next,  it  was  decided  to  hold  missionary  conven- 
tions in  all  the  presiding  elders*  districts,  the  field 
stH'retarlt^s  to  cooperate  with  the  presiding  elders  In 
organizing  them,  and  secure  the  attendance  of 
representative  ministers  and  laymen  from  the 
districts. 

Further,  it  was  decided  to  organize  local  mission- 
ary rallies,  where  presiding  elders,  pastors,  leading 
laymen,  representatives  of  the  Epworth  League  and 
Sunday  school  shquld  get  together  to  awaken  mis> 
sionary  interest  and  zeal  and  further  the  work.  It 
was  also  decided  to  arrange  for  printing  of  special 
matter  to  be  furnished  to  all  connected  with  carry- 
ing on  the  work,  and  samples  of  it  to  be  sent  free 
on  application  to  the  office  in  New  York. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  entire  membership 
should  unite  daily  in  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  carrying  forward  this  work  to  com- 
plete success;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  members 
generally  will  make  cheerful  offerings  in  addition  to 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  doing,  helping 
in  every  way  possible  to  supply  the  great  demands 
of  the  hour,  and  help  our  work  forward  in  every 
field  we  have  entered. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  divisions  of  the  work,  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  field  secretaries  : 

First  Division  :  Headquarters,  Boston,  Mass.  Field 
Secretar>',  Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Conferences :  East  Maine,  Maine,  New  Eng- 
land, New  England  Southern,  New  Hampshire,  North- 
em  New  York,  Troy,  Vermont. 

Second  Division:  Headquarten*,  New  York  city. 
Field  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell,  Ph.D.,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Conferences  :  Baltimore, 
Central  New  York,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Ea.*»t  German,  Eastern  Swe<lish,  Genesee,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  New  York  East,  Newark.  Philadelphia, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wilmington,  Wyoming. 

Third  Division :  Headquarters,  Cincinnati,  O.  Field 
Secretary,  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  220  West  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  O.  Conferences:  Central  Ger 
man.  Central  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  East  Ohio,  Erie,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  I^xington,  North  Ohio,  Ohio,  Pitts- 
burg, Southern  Illinois,  West  Virginia. 

Fourth  Division:  Headquarters,  Chicago.  Field 
Secretary',  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  57  Washington 
St rei^t,  Chicago,  111.  Conferences:  Central  Illinoia, 
Central  Swedish,  Chicago  German,  Detroit,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Indiana,  North- 
ern German,  Northern  Minnesota,  Northern  Swed- 
ish, Nortiiwest  Indiana,  Norwegian  and  Danish, 
Rock  River,  Upper  Iowa,  West  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin. 

Fifth  Division:  Heatlquarters,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Field  Secretary,  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Conferences  and  Mls-slons:  Black 
Hills,  Central  Missouri,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Den 
Moines,  Kalispell,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  North  Montana,  North  N(j- 
braska.  Northwest  German,  Northwest  Iowa,  North- 


west Kansas,  Northwest  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Louis  German,  South  Kansas,  Southwest 
Kansas,  West  German,  West  Nebraska,  Western 
Swedish,  Wyoming  Mission. 

Sixth  Division :  Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Field  Secretary,  Rev.  George  B.  Smyth,  D.D., 
1087  Market  Street,  San  Fraucisco,  Cal.  Confer- 
ences and  Missions :  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Columbia  River,  Idaho,  Nevada,  North  Pacific  Ger- 
man, Oregon,  Pacific  Japanese,  Puget  Sound,  South- 
ern California,  Utah,  Western  Norwegian-Danish. 

Seventh  Division :  Headquarters,  New  York  city, 
under  charge  of  the  corresponding  secretaries,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Conferences  and  Missions: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Atlanta,  Atlantic  Mission,  Aus- 
tin, Blue  Ridge,  Central  Alabama,  Central  Tennes- 
see, East  Tennessee,  Florida,  Georgia,  Gulf  Mission, 
Hoiston,  Little  Rock,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mo- 
bile, New  Mexico  English,  New  Mexico  ^>ani8h. 
North  Carolina,  Porto  Rico,  St.  John's  River,  Savan- 
nah, South  Carolina,  Southern  German,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Upper  Mississippi,  West  Texas. 

Eighth  Division :  Headquarters,  New  York  city, 
under  charge  of  the  corresponding  secretaries,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Conferences  and  Mis- 
sions :  Bengal,  Bombay,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Central 
China,  Denmark,  East  Central  Africa,  Finland  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Foochow,  Hinghua,  Italy,  Japan, 
Korea,  Liberia,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  North  China, 
North  Germany,  North  India,  Norway,  South  Amer- 
ica, South  Germany,  South  India,  South  Japan, 
Swe<len,  Switzerland,  West  Central  Africa,  West 
China,  Western  South  America. 

Other  meetings  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  as 
they  are  needetl.  The  field  secretaries  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  all  who  desire  help  In  their  missionary 
work,  and  all  who  desire  specimens  of  the  literature 
to  be  used  in  the  movement  can  secure  the  same  by 
addressing  the  corresponding  secretaries.  We  hope 
to  see  a  vigorous  movement  inaugurated  throughout 
the  whole  Church  that  will  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  provide  for  entering  the 
many  wide  open  doors,  and  supplying  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  waiting  for  the  Gospel  in  many  of  oup 
fields. 

The  Korth  Korea  Distriot 

BY    REV.    W.    A.    NOBLE. 

THE  district  is  1,000  miles  in  extent,  and  within 
this  section  there  are  2,000  Christians  who  come 
from  homes  representing  3,000  more  who  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  Christianity.  It  takes  the  pre- 
siding elder  seven  weeks  to  make  the  round  of  the 
district,  while  new  centers  of  worship  are  springing^ 
up  continually.  Within  this  section  we  have  20 
churches  wholly  self-supporting.  Practically  the 
whole  work  has  grown  up  within  five  years.  At  the 
rate  of  increase  of  last  year  we  sliall  have  10,000 
members  and  probationers  within  five  years  on  this 
district  alone.  Now  what  have  we  for  the  support 
of  this  work  from  the  Missionary  Society?  It 
amounts  to  iS82,  while  |72  is  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  a  school  in  Pyeng-Yang,  which  leaves 
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t210  for  the  support  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  the 
whole  north  Korea.  The  amount  is  distributed  as 
follows  :  $150  for  native  preachers  and  $60  for  the- 
ological classes.  In  this  exhibit  the  amount  received 
by  the  missionary  personally  and  the  hospital  is  not 
reckoned.  While  hospitals  and  schools  are  indis- 
][>ensable  and  do  a  great  work  it  is  the  personal  con- 
tact of  the  evangelists  that  fills  our  churches.  The 
great  distress  is  the  need  for  men  to  visit  the  classes 
in  the  interior.  Our  success  is  limited  only  by  the 
paucity  of  workers.  The  Missionary  Society  is  un- 
able to  send  us  additional  missionaries.  The  next 
best  thing  is  the  native  preacher.  The  Lord  has 
raised  up  such  men  among  us  and  the}'  are  asking 
to  be  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  I  could  ob- 
tain their  support  I  could  place  five  preachers  on 
the  frontier  in  a  month.  The  salary  of  such  a  man 
for  one  year  is  $49.  Every  church  I  enter  there  is 
an  appeal  for  a  '*  teacher.''  In  many  cases  if  they 
are  denied  pastoral  care  the  class  will  go  to  pieces 
and  the  work  lost. 

A  second  great  need  is  an  increase  of  our  theologi- 
cal class  fund.  As  above  stated  the  Society  grants 
us  $60.  This  sum  is  to  be  distributed  through  a 
period  of  five  months  and  is  expected  to  aid  500  stu- 
dents of  the  faith.  In  other  words  the  leaders  and 
most  advanced  Christians  among  the  classes  are  in- 
Tited  to  gather  at  central  points  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  home 
Tillaf^es  to  impart  the  truth  to  others.  This  work 
has  grown  to  vast  importance.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  the  fountain  of  our  Church  life.  Will  not 
some  one  add  $100  to  this  sum.  Surely  that  is  a 
small  amount,  but  the  aid  to  God's  work  here  will 
be  great. 

Anyone  contributing  or  aiding  in  this  fund  or  for 
the  support  of  a  native  preacher  will  receive  a  re- 
port of  the  work  to  which  the  aid  is  made.  Every 
dollar  for  this  work  means  many  messages  of  truth. 
It  is  not  a  gift  for  dead  brick  and  mortar  but  living 
words  and  work. 

Our  people  are  worthy  of  aid  which  an  incident  in 
our  work  will  illustrate.  Five  families  in  a  village 
of  Sam-wha  became  ChristianSf  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  the  neighbors  began  persecuting  them.  The 
persteutions  b^gan  with  insults  and  social  ostracism, 
and  ripened  into  personal  assaults.  On  certain  oc- 
casions neighbors  of  the  baser  sort  would  enter  their 
homes,  pull  down  their  doors,  break  up  the  furni- 
ture, drag  out  the  Christians  and  beat  them.  On 
one  occasion  a  widow  woman  was  dragged  from  her 
home,  beaten  till  wounded  and  bleeding  she  was  left 
half  dead.  During  a  visit  to  the  village  later  on  I 
asked  of  the  endurance  of  her  faith.  She  replied, 
'*  Jesus  has  suffered  for  me  and  I  am  willing  to  suffer 
for  him."  Then  beneath  her  breath  added,  ^'  I  shall 
remain  true  to  him  even  though  they  kill  me."  Her 
declaration  did  not  come  from  an  effusive  sentimen- 
tality, but  from  the  fruit  of  faith  bom  of  an  awful 
experience.  No  one  of  the  five  families,  though  suf- 
fering persecutions  for  two  years,  have  lost  their 
zeal  in  the  faith. 

They  do  not  ask  us  to  build  their  churches,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  cruelty  nor  feed  them.    They  simply 


ask  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  word.    Will  not 
the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  great  Church  in 
America  help  feed  these  children  of  the  faith  ? 
Pyeng  Yang,  Korea. 


Meeting  of  the  Poochow  Oonference. 

BY  KKV.    M.    C.    WILCOX,  PH.D. 

THE  twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  this  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Tieng  Ang  Dong  church, 
Foochow,  October  31  to  November  4,  inclusive, 
Bishop  Moore  presiding.  Among  those  chosen  to 
serve  the  Conference  in  an  official  capacity  were  M. 
C.  Wilcox,  interpreter  ;  W.  A.  Main,  English  secre- 
tary, with  11/  R.  Caldwell  for  assistant ;  E.  B.  Cald- 
well, statistical  secretary ;  J.  Simester,  Conference 
treasurer. 

Many  parts  of  this  broad  field  have  been  aiflicted 
with  the  bubonic  plague,  which  has  taken  away 
quite  a  large  number  of  our  members  and  proba- 
tioners. Still  there  has  been  a  gain  in  member- 
ship, and  the  reports  of  eight  presiding  elders  are 
full  of  cheer  as  regards  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
this  part  of  the  empire. 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  was  transferred  to  us  from  the 
Hinghua  Mission  Conference.  His  experience  as  an 
educator  and  his  ability  in  literary  work  in  the  tom/t, 
or  Chinese  "  literary  style,"  will  undoubtedly  enable 
him  to  render  valuable  service. 

Two  members  of  the  Conference— Sia  Heng  To 
and  Li  Ko  Dung— died  during  the  year;  also  the 
wife  of  Jiong  Hok  Ju  and  the  widow  of  Sie  Huo  Mi, 
for  all  of  whom  appropriate  memorial  services  were 
held. 

Our  United  States  consul.  Rev.  8.  L.  Gracey,  D.D., 
of  the  New  England  Conference,  was  introduced 
and  gave  the  preachers  some  good  advice  concern- 
ing litigation.  He  exhorted  them  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  their  heathen  neighbors,  but  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Christians  who  are  really  suf- 
fering persecution,  as  this  term  is  defined  by  treaty. 
At  a  later  session  the  Conference  adopted  resolu- 
tions expressing  appreciation  of  the  services  Dr. 
Gracey  is  rendering  as  our  consul  at  this  port. 

Several  young  men  were  received  on  trial,  includ- 
ing II.  R.  Caldwell,  who  was  also  elected  deacon  and 
elder  under  the  missionary  rule  and  ordained  with 
the  other  candidates  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  reception  of  fraternal 
delegates  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  and  profit. 
The  Church  Mission  (of  England)  was  represented 
by  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Wolfe,  one  of  the 
veteran  missionaries  of  China,  and  by  Rev.  L.  Lloyd ; 
the  American  Board  by  Rev.  Mr.  Guoh,  an  eloquent 
native  pastor ;  the  Ilinghua  Mission  Conference  by 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen  and  Rev.  Li  Diong  Jui.  The 
addresses  by  our  visitors  and  the  reply  by  Bishop 
Moore  were  all  of  a  genuinely  fraternal  and  affeo- 
tionate  character. 

The  report  of  our  Mission  Press,  or  Anglo-Chinese 
Book  Concern,  as  we  now  call  this  institution,  shows 
that,  despite  the  troubles  of  last  year,  there  has  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  general  patronage  of  our  books 
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and  periodicals,  inclading  the  Chinete  Christian 
Adi'ocfUe. 

Bishop  Moore's  presldeDcy  over  the  Conference 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  same  has  been  the 
ca^  with  his  general  administration  of  our  Church 
affairs  in  this  part  of  Fookien  Province.  lie  care- 
fully weighs  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  question, 
and  then  kindly  but  firmly  obeys  his  conscience  and 
godly  judgment.  So  no  person,  whether  missionary 
or  native  preacher,  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  his  jusi 
reward. 

The  Conference  expressed  profound  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  President  McKlnley,  "  who," 
as  the  resolution  states,  *'  ranked  among  the  greatest 
and  beat  of  the  world's  rulers  and  was  one  of  the 
truest  friends  of  China." 

Rev.  J  long  Hok  Ju,  more  generally  known  as 
Paul,  was  transferred  to  the  Malaysia  Mission  Con- 
ference and  will  work  among  the  Chinese  in  Manila. 

(ireetings  were  gladly  received  from  Rev.  G.  B. 
Suiyth,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy.  Dr.  Smyth,  as 
is  well  known,  is  detained  in  America  by  ill-health, 
and  is  meantime  ably  representing  the  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Conferences  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Brother  Lacy  was  sent  to  New  York  in  the  interest 
of  the  union  publishing  house  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  at  Shanghai. 

The  vote  on  adopting  the  proposed  Constitution 
for  the  Church  was  forty-one  in  favor  and  none 
against.  A  number  of  preachers  were  detained  by 
illness  in  their  families,  or  the  vote  would  have  been 
connlderably  larger. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Foochow  Woman^s  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  ministerial 
Conference.  The  reports  show  that  the  ladies  have 
had  a  successful  year,  and  they  are  planning  still 
greater  things  for  the  year  to  come. 

The  appointments  of  the  missionaries  now  regu- 
larly connected  with  this  work  are  as  follows  : 

W.  H.  Lacy.  Superintendent  Ansrlo-Chinese  Book 
Concern^  Treasurer  and  Business  Agent  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

James  Simester,  President  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College. 

Franklin  Ohlinsrer.  Dean  of  the  College  of  The- 
ology and  Translator  of  Books. 

Instructors  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College:  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Marsh.  Miss  Bosworth,  Mrs.  Lacy,  Mrs. 
Plumb,  Mrs.  Simester,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Caldwell. 

B.  II.  Marsh,  Principal  Boys'  School  and  Mission- 
ary-in-charge  of  Ilaitans:  District. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  Matron  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

Miss  S.  M.  Bosworth,  Missionary-in-charge  of 
Mintfchiang  District. 

E.  B.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  the  (t.  S.  Miner 
*'S|)ecial  Gift  Day  Schools"  and  Missionary-in- 
charge  of  Ngucheng  District. 

W.  A.  Main,  Presiding  Elder  Kucheng  District 
and  Missionary-in-charge  of  longbing  District. 

H.  R.  Caldwell,  Missionary-in-charge  of  Kude  Dis- 
trict and  Principal  of  the  Schell-Cooi)er  Academy. 

J.  E.  Skinner,  M.D.,  Sui)erintendent  Wiley  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Kuchenfi:. 

Mrs.  S.  Lawrence  Skinner,  M.D.,  medical  work 
among  women. 

Miss  Kathryn  Kauffmann,  Principal  of  Foochow 
Graded  School. 

M.  C.  Wilcox,  Presidini?  Elder  Foochow  District, 
Missionary-in-charge  of  Hokchiang  District  and  Edi- 
tor Chiti/em  ChrUUian  Advwtih: 


Buddhist  Inqnireis  in  Japan. 

BY    REV.   JULIUS  SOPEK. 

PRESIDENT  HONDA,  by  special  Invitation,  de- 
livered an  address  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  of 
the  Zen  sect,  near  Aoyama,  on  December  9.  About 
sixty  priests,  young  and  old,  were  present.  They 
listened  to  his  address  with  great  attention  and 
respect.    This  is  significant ! 

Mr.  Honda  took  for  his  subject  "  Some  Impressions. 
About  Japanese  Character."  He  said  there  were 
not  a  few  defects  or  flaws  in  Japanese  character, 
but  would  only  mention  two :  Lack  of  truthfulness, 
and  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  After 
giving  facts  to  sustain  his  statements  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  great  reason  for  this  condition  of 
things :  namely,  the  lack  of  a  true  sense  of  person- 
ality In  Japanese  thought,  this  being  one  of  the  great 
national  defects.  Then  he  said  that  the  reason  for 
this  defect  was  the  failure — for  generations  past— to 
recognize  a  supernatural  personality,  a  supreme 
being.  He  expatiated  kindly,  but  forcibly,  upon 
this  thought,  and  tried  to  lift  bis  hearers  to  higher 
levels. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  was  *'  a  nail  driven  in  a  sure 
place."  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Christian 
work  in  Japan  is  the  pantheistic  and  materialistic 
caste  of  tlie  Japanese  mind,  especially  among  the 
educated  classes.  Buddhism  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things.  President  Honda  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  such  a  subject  before  such  an  audience. 
Times  are  changing,  and  men's  minds  are  changing, 
too  I — Tidings  from  Japan. 


Bombay  District  Oonference  and  Melai 

BY   REV.    FKEDEKICK  WOOD. 

T'HIS  year  a  Christian  mela  was  held  In  connection 
-*■  with  the  Bombay  District  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  November  15-19, 
in  the  city  of  Poona,  in  the  tent  used  during  the 
Epworth  League  convention.  It  was  admirably 
planned  and  successfully  carried  out.  Rev.  D. 
Osborne  Is  a  masterhand  In  nwla  work.  He  mar- 
shalled the  troops  at  his  command  well,  and  the  re- 
sults were  very  gratifying.  Three  evangelistic  meet- 
ings were  held  daily,  and  nearly  every  night  a  kirtan 
closed  the  day.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
Indian  Christians  throughout,  from  Poona,  Telegaon, 
Bombay,  and  Igatpurl. 

There  were  about  forty  members  of  the  Conference 
present.  Fifty-two  local  preachers'  and  exhorters' 
licenses  were  renewed.  Of  these  thirty-six  are  un- 
paid (honorary  workers)  and  sixteen  paid  In  regular 
mission  employ.  Of  these  fifty-two  also  twenty-eight 
are  English  speaking,  thirteen  Marathi,  seven  Guja- 
rati,  and  four  Hindustani. 

All  was  so  good  that  it  seems  invidious  to  particu- 
larize ;  but  there  were  some  special  features.  Those 
Leaguers  who  attend  the  late  convention  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  splendid  evening's  program 
was  given  by  the  local  and  district  Leagues  in  the 
tent  without  the  rain  to  mar  it. 
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Od  Sunday  morning  the  English  Sunday  Bchool 
held  its  Children's  Day  service,  and  a  delightful,  en- 
tertaining, instructlye  program  was  gone  through. 
The  special  collection  (made  by  the  children)  for  this 
6i)ecial  object  realized  over  270  rupees.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  mda  had  reached  high-water  marlc  by  the 
Sunday  morning,  when  over  thirty  Marathi  inquirers 
from  the  Dhond-Manner  villages  were  baptized.  On 
the  last  morning's  gathering  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  testimonies,  in  various  vernaculars,  were 
given  to  blessings  received  at  the  innda. 

In  the  reports  from  the  Conference  committees 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  Sabbath  observance, 
self-support,  and  temperance.  It  was  also  decided 
to  have  the  minutes  printed  in  both  English  and 
Marathi. 

During  the  year  two  local  preachers,  four  ex- 
horters,  and  the  wives  of  two  regularly  employed 
local  preachers  passed  to  their  reward— four  being 
by  plague.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
hereafter  the  District  Conference  and  a  %i\da  be  com- 
bined.— Indian  Witness.  • 


Holes  on  Misrionaries,  Misnons,  Etc 

Rev.  S.  A.  Beck  and  family  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco January  21,  returning  to  Korea. 

Rev.  W.  E.  l^wther,  who  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco November  17,  for  Malaysia,  has  taken  charge 
of  our  school  at  Ipoh,  Perak. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll,  D.D.,  formerly  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  missionary  in  Japan,  is  now  at  work  in 
the  Episcopal  mission  at  Nara,  Japan. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  was  in  the  United  States  during 
November  and  December,  and  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco January  4,  returning  to  China. 

MiHS  Jennie  S.  Vail,  of  our  Japan  Mission  at 
Tokyo,  has  a  Bible  class  in  the  Kudan  church  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  young  men  and  is  said  to  be 
accomplishing  great  good. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  and  family  sailed  from  Tacoma 
January  13,  returning  to  the  West  China  Mission. 

Rev.  George  R.  Davis  and  family  expect  to  sail 
from  San  Francisco  February  7,  returning  to  North 
China. 

Rev.  Henry  Jackson  and  family,  of  the  Bengal  Mis- 
sion, are  expected  to  leave  India  this  month,  return- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wilson,  of  the  Malaysia  Mission,  who 
was  reported  last  month  as  being  obliged  to  leave 
Penang  on  account  of  his  health  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  United  States,  is  now  reported  as  having  met 
Bishop  Moore  in  Japan,  and  appointed  by  him  to 
Kiukiang  in  the  Central  China  Mission. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cowen  writes  from  Tokyo,  Jap&n,  De- 
cember 25,  1901 :  "  Mission  work  in  Japan  is  more 
promising  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
Tokyo  churches  of  our  own  Mission  have  over  one 
thousand  new  names  as  inquirers  and  converts. 
But  mission  money  was  never  more  needed  here 
than  now  because  of  such  prosperity.  The  i)eople 
among  whom  we  work  have  little  or  no  money,  and 
just  now  there  is  great  depression  in  business  in 
Japan,  the  worst  for  many  years,  and  this  makes  it 
hard  for  our  churches  to  keep  up  expenses.** 


The  Botnbay  Guardian  of  December  14,  states  that 
on  December  7  **  a  large  party  of  missionaries  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal' Mission  arrived  in  Bombay. 
They  were  returning  missionaries,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudisill,  and  Miss  Grace  Stephens,  accompanied  by 
Sooboonagam  Ammal,  all  for  Madras ;  Rev.  D.  O. 
Ernsberger,  Raichur ;  Mrs.  Neeld  and  son.  Shah- 
jahanpur ;  Mrs.  Core  and  three  children,  Morada- 
bad  ;  Miss  C.  H.  Lawson,  Bombay.  New  mission- 
aries were :  Miss  Bennett  for  Jubbulpur ;  Miss 
Winslow  for  Lucknow ;  Miss  Woods  for  Kolar ; 
Miss  Ilenkle  lor  Calcutta ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Hyde  for  the 
English  Church,  Lucknow ;  Rev.  J.  Schultheis  for 
the  Methodist  Press,  Lucknow.'' 
j  Rev.  George  Heber  Jones  writes  from  Chemulpo, 
Korea:  *'The  Koreans  make  good  Methodists,  be- 
cause they  make  good  Christians.  They  are  in 
earnest  in  preaching  repentance  toward  God,  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  consciousness  of  pardon 
and  acceptance,  the  new  birth,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  They  make  good  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  class  leaders,  stewards,  and 
Sunday  school  superintendents.  We  have  just  held 
the  Conference  for  the  West  Korea  District.  Every 
member  of  the  Conference,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  presented  hi»  report  in  writing,  and 
many  of  the  reports  were  most  interesting.  Though 
but  five  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing a  net  gain  in  membership  of  over  three  hundred 
was  reported." 

A  contributor  to  the  Indian  Witness^  writing  from 
Rangoon,  Burma,  says :  "  While  traveling  not  long 
ago,  I  came  upon  a  well-proportioned  zayat  or  rest 
house,  springing  into  existence  near  a  roadside  sta- 
tion, and  was  informed  that  it  had  been  erected  by 
a  Karen  who  had  founded  his  own  religion  and 
church.  The  man  is  known  as  Maung  Paiksan,  a 
shrewd  business  man,  at  one  time  a  servant  to  a 
missionary,  but  now  owning  a  mill  at  Nyaungleb}in, 
above  Pegu.  He  at  one  time  professed  Christianity, 
and  was  received  by  the  American  Baptists.  He  has 
since  founded  his  own  creed,  basted  on  charity, 
sobriety,  and  moderation,  and  his  tenets  are  a 
mingling  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  He  strictly 
prohibits  the  taking  of  animal  life,  has  a  large  follow- 
ing, is  very  influential,  and  has  built  several  zayats 
for  public  use.'* 

Rev.  S.  W.  Siberts  writes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentina, November  19,  1901  :  *'  In  Mereedes  we  have 
reoi>ened  the  seminary  owing  to  the  personal 
aid  of  Bishop  MeCabe.  Several  very  promising 
young  men  have  entered,  and  we  have  other  appli- 
cants. We  need  support  for  at  least  fifteen  theologi- 
cal students.  In  Chaeabuco  we  have  just  bought  a 
fine  lot  on  the  Plaza  for  a  church.  The  congrega- 
tion is  coinposeil  of  Italians  and  Hollanders.  Some 
have  been  members  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in 
Italy.  One  man,  a  poor  l)ricklayer,  gave  $100  to 
help  buy  this  lot.  In  Junin,  where  I  have  been 
preaching  for  a  year  to  an  Eni?llsh  colony,  I  have 
open-.'d  a  self-support  Ins:  school  of  fifty  scholars. 
We  could  pay  some  bright  young  man  who  could 
teach  that  school  and  preach  to  the  people  a  full 
salary  within  six  months.'* 
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Aoknowledgment 

WE  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
for  his  work  on  the  magazine  this  month.  He  pre- 
pared and  cilited  tlie  i)revioas  pages  during  the 
temporary  siclvness  of  the  editor. 


Monthly  Missionary  Oonoert 

THE  subject  of  the  Missionary  Concert  this  month 
being  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in 
China,  we  have  been  favoreil  by  liaving  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Baldwin,  who  was  for  twenty-flve  years  one  of  our 
missionaries  in  China.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
devoted  thirty-eight  pages  to  the  topic.  This  num- 
ber may  be  considered  supplementary  to  the 
September  and  October  numbers  of  1900,  and  the 
three  will  give  ample  material  for  the  concert. 
Topic  next  month— "Korea." 


Becommended  Booka 

Fifty  Mi'xs'u/nary  Prof/rammen  are  contained  in  119 
pages  of  a  book  published  by  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  at  35  cents.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain,  and  will  be  found 
helpful  to  those  who  seek  to  make  missionary  meet- 
ings interesting.  An  introductory  chapter  is  on  the 
*'  Ideal  Missionary  Meeting." 

CenieiiHuU  Sm-vey  of  Chrhtian  Jlissionn  is  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Christian  Missions  and 
Sitrinl  Proffress,  by  Dr.  James  8.  Dennis.  It  will 
be  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  this 
montli,  and  the  price  has  been  advanced  from  the 
announced  $2.50  to  $4  net,  on  account  of  the  imex- 
I>ected  size  and  expense.  It  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  value  to  all  students  of  the  history  of 
Christianity. 

Men  of  Might  in  India  Mimonx^  by  Helen  H.  Hol- 
comb,  gives  sketches  of  the  lives  of  leading  mission- 
aries from  1706  to  1899.  They  are  Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg,  Christian  F.  Schwartz,  William  Carey, 
Joshua  Marshman,  William  Ward^  Henry  Martyn, 
Gordon  Hall,  Charles  T.  E.  Rhenius,  John  Scudder, 
John  Wilson,  Alexander  Duff,  John  Anderson, 
Robert  T.  Noble,  Isidor  Lowenthal,  Samuel  H.  Kel- 
logg. Some  of  these  are  familiar  to  us.  All  of  them 
deserve  study  anil  the  honor  here  given.  The  read- 
ing of  the  book  is  inspiring,  and  will  be  found  in- 
structive as  to  some  of  the  phases  of  mission  work 
In  India,  especially  the  educational.  Published  by 
the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     Price,  f  1.25  net. 

AdiTntures  in  Tibet,  by  William  Carey,  is  published 
by  the  Unite<l  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Price, 
$1.50  net,  the  postage  being  20  cents  additional. 
Mr.  Carey  is  a  missionary  in  India,  and  the  great 
grandson  of  the  William  Carey  who  was  the  pioneer 
of  missions  in  India.  More  than  one  half  of  the  285 
pages  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  country 
and  people  of  Tibet,  and  the  balance  is  a  diary  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor,  giving  an  account  of 
her  periloas  journey  through  the  country.  There 
are  seventy-five  excellent  illustrations.    The  book 


will  prove  of  value  to  anyone  who  desires  to  know 
more  about  the  mysterious  land  which  has  been  kept 
so  jealously  closed  from  the  observation  and  exami- 
nation of  the  **  barbarians.'' 

HuUoi-y  of  PhftcjttatU  MuudonSy  by  Dr.  Gustav  War- 
neck,  edited  by  Dr.  George  Robson,  is  published  by 
the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price,  |Q.  This 
is  the  seventh  edition  of  a  book  that  has  had  a  large 
circulation,  and  which  is  justly  considered  a  "  stand- 
ard history  of  missions."  It  is  particularly  valuable 
In  its  history  of  the  missions  of  the  European  Mi^ 
sionary  Societies,  as  in  the  United  States  we  have 
had  comparatively  a  limited  acquaintance  with  them- 
The  introduction  gives  a  view  of  the  apostolic,  i>o*t- 
apostolic,  and  medieval  period  of  missions.  We 
then  have  chapters  on  The  Age  of  the  Reformation, 
The  Age  of  Orthodoxy,  The  Age  of  IMetIsm,  The 
Present  Age  of  Missions,  History  of  the  Foundation 
and  Growth  of  Missionary  Societies.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  the  missions  in  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  among  the  Old  Oriental 
iJhurches,  and  one  on  an  Estimate  of  the  Results  of 
Evangelical  Missions.  There  are  also  twelve  maps 
of  the  mission  fields.  Every  student  of  missions  will 
here  find  information  that  will  greatly  aid  him  in  an 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  the  cause  of  mir 
sions  will  be  greatly  aided  by  an  extensive  circala* 
tion  of  the  book. 


How  Missionaiy  Money  is  Used* 

BT  H.  K.  CARROLL,  LL.D. 

THE  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  £p{sooi>aI  Charch  for 
1901  shows  that  the  disbursements  for  the  year  were 
$1,279,990,  exclusive  of  196,964  special  ^ifts  sent 
diqiptly  to  the  fields  designated  by  the  donors.  The 
distribution  of  the  $1,279,990  was  as  follows : 

Foreign  Missions $732,186 

Domestic  Missions 473,305 

Publication  Fund 81,900 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Secretaries 

and  others 21.032 

Interest  (on  loans  in  anticipation  of  receipts)    14,716 

Office  expenses 14,067 

Postage,  rent,  telegrams.  General  Committee 

expenses,  etc 8,404 

Total $1,279,990 

Of  ever>'  dollar  expended  the  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

Missions,  Home  and  Foreign 03.4 

Salaries  of  Si^cretaries,  office  expenses,  etc 2.7 

Publication  Fund 2.4 

Interest 1.2 

Postage,  telegrams,Oeneral  Committee  expenses, 

etc 0.3 

100.0 

Expended  in  the  Missions $1,195,391 

Received  from  Conference  Collections 1,184,038 

Contributors  will  please  observe  that  the  money 
which  went  direct  to  the  Missions  exceeds  by  $10,768 
the  amount  received  from  Conference  collections. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  OUR  HINGHUA  WORK. 


'THE  parentMissionarj^  Society  of  the  Meth- 
J  odiist  Epi&copal  Church  is  represented  in 
iheHinghua  MiBsion  Conference  by  Brother 
au<l  Sister  Brewster,  Brothers  Owen  and 
Guthrie,  and  Dr,  WiHiams,  Brother  and 
Sister  OhJing^jr  were  transjferred  to  the  Foo- 
chow  Conference.  Brother  Guthrie  is  In 
school  work ;  Dr.  Williams  is  student  of  the 
language;    Brother   Brewster,   besides    bis 


BY  BISHOP  DAVID  H.  MOOBE,  D.D. 

which  the  entire  face  of  the  walls  can  be 
swept  by  niusketrj\  The  gates  are  ponder- 
ous ;  ever>i:hing  is  adapted  to  desperate  aad 
prolonged  resistance  and  defense.  In  some 
villages  there  are  fortresses  especially  eon 
structtMl  for  the  protection  of  the  people  i 
time  of  war. 

The  blcM>d  of  southern  Chinese  i^  hot 
than  that  of  their  more  northern  and  we^tmj 


manifold  duties  as  suf>erintendent,  manages  \  brethren.     Vendettas  are  common 


the  mission  press  and  various  industrial 
works,  while  Sister  Brewster  is  well-nigh 
omnipresent. 

Great  and  model  workers  these,  but  sadly 
in    need    of    rt^!nft:>reeni«'iii^.      In  the  Ing- 


autumn  one  of  the  villages  where  we  hav 
a  Hourishing  work  was  the  scene  of  a  pr 
tracted  combat  with  the  fighting  force 
a  rival  village.    The  fighting  did  not  cea 
until  ninett^en  were  slain  and  one  hundr 
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REV.    W,    a,    BKEWaTER    JOCRTJETINO   IN    HINGHIA. 


chting  region  there  should  be  at  least  two 
more  missionaries.  The  dialect  is  so  differ* 
ent  from  the  Hinghua  that  an  interpreter  is 
needed.  Brother  Brewster  requires  a  man 
for  the  press  and  two  for  the  evangelistic 
work. 

This  field  will  not  be  adequately  manned 
until  thus  reinforced.  All  the  northern  por- 
tion, over  which  Brother  Ohlinger  presided, 
has  now  only  the  supervision  that  the  super- 
intendent can  give,  and  not  for  a  long  time 
can  the  foreign  missionary  be  dispensed 
with  in  any  section  of  China. 

Fuhkien  Province  everj'where  shows  more 
evidences  of  tribal  warfare  than  I  have  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  Some  of  the  great  houses 
are  fine  fortifications ;  with  mtissive  and 
high  walts«  with  towers  at  the  angles  from 


wounded— a  casualty  list  that  would  eo 
pare  well  with  Filipino  or  South  Afric 
annals. 

Befoi-e  now.  Brother  Brewster  has  bee: 
going  along  a  trail  across  which  the  clani 
were  blazing  away  at  each  other,  when  b: 
tacit  consent  they  would  cease  firing  unt 
he  WAS  out  of  range.  The  same  amenity 
they  would  extend  to  all  neutrals. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  mem- 
bers engage  in  such  pastimes.    So  far  as 
know  or  have  heard,  they  ai*e  free  from  it. 

The  same  spirit,  however,  most  unfoi 
tunately  breaks  out  now  and  then  amoQi 
the  members  of  different  missions.  But  i 
nearly  every  case  the  exciting  cause  is  som< 
suit  licfore  the  native  magistrate,  the  par- 
ties to  whicli  try  to  draw  in  the  influence  of 
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the  native  churches  to  their  support.  Some- 
times it  grows  out  of  crowding  a  nevTwork 
into  a  village  already  amply  provided  for. 
Of  this,  too,  we  are  happily  free. 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  through- 
out the  empire  for  the  native  pastors  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  some  litigant  and  back 
him  with  the  powerful  name  of  a  foreign 
Church.  In  one  case  a  man  offered  to  do- 
nate toward  a  church  a  large  portion  of  a 
$1,200  claim  if  our  pastor  would  press  it  in 
the  yamen.  Against  the  advice  and  author- 
ity of  the  missionary  he  persisted,  the  salu- 
tary result  being  that  he  has  been  languish- 
ing in  bonds  for  several  months.  This  was 
in  another  Conference.  But  the  strong  and 
increasing  sentiment  is  against  it,  the  Hing- 
hua Conference,'  by  the  votes  of  native 
preachers,  suspending  one  of  its  members 
for  complicity  in  some  such  transaction. 

The  transfer  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  portion  of  the 
compound  owned  by  the  parent  society,  en- 
ables them  to  clear  off  old  structures  and 
build  needed  new  ones,  and  thus  have  a 
commodious  and  attractive  property.  The 
new  compound,  on  which  the  building  for 
the  Boys'  School  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  is  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
away.  It  is  well  chosen  and  will  put  a  new 
face  on  all  our  work. 

The  Woman's  Annual  Meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  the  reports  were  most  en- 
couraging. I  sincerely  trust  that  the  sis- 
ters will  take  over  the  Rebecca  Orphan- 
age in  Ahtau.  It  is  a  fine  property,  built 
by  the  liberality  of  Bishop  MeCabe  and 
given  his  wife's  name.  The  parent  society 
is  not  prepared  to  carry  it  on.  Our  sisters 
have  a  nice  piece  of  ground  adjoining,  well- 
.suited  to  hospital  purposes;  the  residence 


already  there  being  ample  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  orphanage  and  the  physician 
in  charge  of  the  hospital.  Antau  is  a  sea- 
port, and  is  more  prosperous  even  than 
Hinghua. 

Hinghua  can  now  be  reached  from  Foo- 
chow  by  a  line  of  Japanese  steamers.  But 
who  would  go  by  sea  and  miss  the  ruins 
i  of  prehistoric  civilization,  the  quaint  and 
I  myriad  types  of  present  Chinese  life,  and 
\  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Chinese  scenery  ? 
I  Mrs.  Bishop  might  have  written  this  of  the 
!  region  between  Foochow  and  Hinghua  as 
j  truly  as  of  Wan : 

j     "The  wealth  of  vegetation  is  wonderful. 
!  Not  a  barren  or  arid  spot  is  to  be  seen  from 
\  the  water's  edge  to  the  mountain  summits 
;  which  are  the  limits  of  vision.    The  shiny 
orange  foliage,  the  dark,  formal  cypress, 
:  the  loquat  and  pomegranate,  the  gold  of 
the   plumed   bamboo,  the   deep   green   of 
sugar  cane,  the  freshness  of  the  advancing 
grain  crops,  and  the  drapery  of  clematis 
'  and  maidenhair  on  trees  and  rocks,  all  de- 
light the  eyes." 

I  hope  to  give  at  least  a  month  next  sum- 
'  mer  to  the  hill  country  of  Hinghua,  and  to 
pass  thence  through  the  long  Bing  region 
of  Foochow  and  through  Kiangsi  Province 
i  to  Nan  Chang  Foo,  on  Poyang  Lake,  where 
the  Centnd  China  Mission  is  to  hold  its  next 
session.  I  write  this  on  the  China  merchants', 
,  spic  and  span,  Kicei  Lee,  nine  hundred  miles 
;  up  the  Yang-tse,  toward  the  famous  gorges 
'  and  dangerous  rapids  that  guard  the  way  to 
far-distant  West  China,  where  Spencer  Lewis 
'  heads  another  noble  band  of  our  mission- 
aries.   Happy  our  party  will  be  if  fifty  days' 
travel  brings  us  safely  to  our  destination  in 
'  Chungking. 

December  13, 1901, 
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THE  HINDU'S  REFUGE. 

BY  REV.    HOMER   WROTEX. 


riiHERE  is  one  portion  of  India's  sacred 
-*-  literature  to  which  an  orthodox  Hindu, 
when  hard  pressed,  will  universally  resort. 
His  pride  and  patriotism  often  blind  his 
eyes  to  any  beauty  or  help  which  might 
come  to  the  unprejudiced  from  the  simple 
story  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  appeal  is 
usually  made  to  the  Bhagavad  Glta  (or  sim- 
ilar books),  a  devotional  song  of  Krishna. 
It  teaches  a  union  with  deity  through  a  sub- 
dual of  all  personal  energies.  The  aim  is  an 
equilibrium  in  which  there  is  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  pain,  desire  nor  aversion,  hope  nor 
despair.  The  real  good  is  nonentitj-  for  the 
soul,  and  it  is  reached  by  carr5'ing  out  the 
duty  imposed  by  circumstances  without  in- 
terest in  the  event. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  Gita  is 
divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  called  dis- 
courses, and  the  discourses  further  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  numbered  as  the  verses 
of  the  Bible.  The  whole  is  carried  forward 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  dis- 
ciple asks  questions  and  Krishna  answers  in 
wonderful  Hindu  advice. 

The  first  great  doctrine  of  the  Git  a  is  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  Krishna  says : 
"At  no  time  were  we  not,  nor  verily  shall 
we  ever  cease  to  be  hereafter.  The  dweller 
in  the  body,  casting  ofT  wornout  bodies,  en- 
tereth  into  others  that  are  new."  He  ad- 
vises man  to  live  this  life  stoically,  for  at 
best  it  can  only  be  called  a  misfortune.  The 
well-poised  man  will  withdraw  his  senses 
from  all  external  relations  as  a  tortoise 
draws  into  protection  all  its  feet.  The  soul 
is  defined  as  "  perpetual,  stable,  all-perva- 
sive, immovable,  ancient,  unmanifest,  un- 
thinkable, immutable.' 

The  inconsistencies  which  may  appear  are 
no  obstacle  to  a  Hindu.  A  sustained  con- 
sistency in  his  ratiocinations  are  unneces- 
sar>'  if  he  can  only  find  a  temporarily  ten- 
able position.  It  is  no  argument  against 
transmigration  of  the  soul  to  assert  that  no 
one  remembers  experiences  of  a  former 
existence.  To  arp^e  that,  a  forgotten  pre- 
vious existence  can  have  no  disciplinary 
value  either  to  warn  or  attract  is  ineffectual. 

Although  many  Hindus  profess  great  ad- 
miration for  scientific  research  and  discov- 
eries, yet,  whatever  may  be  advanced  con- 
cerning the  laiv  of  heredity  as  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  belief  in   transmigration  is 


easily  thnist  aside.    They  assert  the  law 

that  no  soul  is  inferior  in  a  present  state  to 

some  former  existence  without  having  egre- 

giously  blundered   hitherto.     They  do  not 

seem  to  see  the  disaster  such  a  law  brings 

I  to  their  theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Krishna. 

To  catch  a  Hindu  in  argument  is  similar  to 

'  shooting  a  squirrel  up  some  big  tree  when 

I  there  is  no  dog.    He  is  always  behind  the 

I  limb. 

I  The  next  noticeable  doctrine  taught  is  that 
I  there  is  salvation  in  two  ways— the  continual 
I  exercise  of  wisdom,  and  lifelong  perform- 
ance of  right  action.  Only  a  few  will  bo 
able  to  save  themselves  by  wisdom,  but  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  escape  a  .separated 
existence  by  faithful  performance  of  duty. 
I  quote  from  the  fourth  chapter,  "Even  if 
thou  art  among  all  evil  men  the  most  evil- 
doing,  yet  shalt  thou  escape  from  all  sin  by 
the  raft  of  wisdom.** 

Evidences  of  wisdom  are  seen  in  passion- 
less contemplation,  in  a  man  who  has  much 
faith  and  has  mastery  over  his  senses.  A 
Hindu  sage  is  one  who  is  never  disturbed ; 
his  meditations  have  produced  such  com- 
placency that  he  is  utterly*  dead  to  success 
or  failure.  "  For  him  there  is  no  intert^st  in 
things  done  in  the  world,  nor  way  in  things 
not  done.**  With  the  most  careful  study  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  traces  of  idsdom  in 
this  advice  concerning  salvation  by  wisdom. 
But  herein  is  the  marvel  to  a  Christian  that 
a  Hindu  can  find  satisfaction  in  senseless 
ramifications  of  his  wandering  thought. 

If  we  complain,  the  Hindu  Guru  will  reply 
that  no  translation  could  possibly  convey  in 
modern  language  the  original  Sanskrit 
meaning.  Besides,  only  the  high  caste 
Brahman  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
Sanskrit,  and  he  would  teach  only  those 
equal  with  himself  in  rank.  Lower  caste 
men  may  be  able  to  master  Sanskrit  gram- 
matically and  orthographically,  but  this 
does  not  initiate  the  student  into  the  mys- 
teries of  ancient  Indian  sacred  scriptures. 

He  will  even  acknowledge  that  a  Western 
representative  may  know  something  tech- 
nically concerning  this  oriental  literature, 
but  as  to  appreciating  in  any  way  its  reli- 
gious significance,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
The  source  of  all  revelation  is  thus  confined 
to  the  Brahman  in  two  ways,  (1)  he  will  not 
teach  its  mysteries  to  a  lower  caste  or  for- 
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eign  man,  (2)  the  linfortunate  man  could  not 
understand  it  if  he  did.  A  Brahman  has  a 
monopoly  on  brains,  social  prestige,  reli- 
gious information,  and  no  weapon  will  pierce 
his  iron-clad  bigotry.  And  ho  is  saved  by 
his  wisdom! 

The  righteousness  which  saves  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  Positive,  how- 
ever, leads  to  higher  bliss.  Winning  promo- 
tion by  stem  Hindu  merit  in  positive  action 
is  not  attractive  to  many,  but  the  life  of  an 
ascetic  is  more  easily  followed.  If  a  person 
can  but  unattach  himself  to  all  external 
things  and  wander  aimlessly  over  India 
his  death  will  bring  him  speedily  to  the 
Nirvana  of  Brahman.  That  man  who  can 
"  fix  his  gaze  between  the  eyebrows,  having 
made  outgoing  and  incoming  breaths  equal, 
and  having  cast  away  hope,  fear,  and  pas- 
sion, is  verily  liberated  forever."  It  is 
necessary  to  practice  most  rigid  subdual. 
The  devotee  must  find  "  a  pure  place,  fix 
himself  on  a  seat  of  his  own,  neither  ver>' 
much  raised  nor  very  low,  made  of  a  cloth, 
a  black  antelope  skin,  and  kusha  grass; 
there,  with  thought  and  functions  of  the 
senses  subdued,  steady  on  his  seat  he  can 
practice  meditation  for  purification  of  the 
self."  "  The  senses  must  be  curbed  by  con- 
stant practice  and  by  indifference."  These 
are  some  of  the  hints  given  concerning  the 
way  of  salvation  by  personal  action. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  great*  demonstration 
made  over  the  body  of  a  deceased  Hindu 
ascetic.  He  had  wandered  hither  and  yon- 
der until  he  could  go  no  farther.  He  had 
subsisted  on  herbs  and  refuse  until  his 
shriveled  frame  was  a  sight  to  behold.  His 
lonely  and  miserable  existence  called  for 
honor  at  his  death.  So  {he  people  had  made 
a  gaudy  bier  upon  which  they  hoisted  the 
body  and  were  bearing  it  with  music  and 
triumph  to  the  place  of  cremation.  The  pro- 
cession danced  and  shouted  about  like 
demons.  As  we  would  say,  a  saint  had  been 
gathered  home. 

There  are  three  qualities  which  bind  to  the 
flesh  and  force  an  earthly  existence.  These 
are  earthly  knowledge,'passion  for  life,  and 
a  love  of  indolence  and  sloth.  If  a  complete 
separation  can  be  had  from  all  these  the  self 
is  lost  in  the  Great  Self.  By  different  eour-^es 
of  action  a  soul  may  lose  connection  with 
any  one  of  the  three  and  remain  bound  by 
but  two.     When  wisdom   increaseth  then 


passion  and  indolence  die.  When  indolence 
increaseth  darkness  and  ignorance  fill  the 
soul.  If  wisdom  prevails  when  a  man  goes 
to  dissolution,  then  he   emerges   in  "the 

I  spotless  worlds  of  supreme  knowledge." 
"  When  the  dweller  in  the  body  hath  crossed 
the  three  qualities  (knowledge,  passion, 
sloth),  whence  all  bodies  have  been  pro- 
duced, liberated  from  birth,  death,  old  age, 
and  sorrow,  ho  drinketh  the  nectar  of  im- 

'.  mortality."  That  man  has  reached  supreme 

,  bliss  who  has  found  a  neutral  place  un- 
shaken by  these  qualities,  and  is  balanced 
between  all  the  "pairs  of  opposites."  A 
person's  actions   are   divided,  and  named 

I  after  these  three  qualities. 

Krishna  tells  how  each  quality  manifests 
itself  in  almsgiving ;  he  also  declares  what 
kind  of  food  the  predominant  quality  will 
unconsciously  demand.  "  Free,  not  egotis- 
tical, endued  with  firmness,  unturned  by 
success  or  failure,  such  a  person  is  called 
sattoic,  or  wise.  Passionate,  greedy,  harm- 
ful, impure,  sensible  of  joy  and  sorrow,  such 
a  person  is  rajasic,  or  sensual.  Listless, 
vulgar,  stubborn,  malicious,  and  procrasti- 
nating, such  a  person  is  said  to  be  tamasic, 
or  vile."    This  shows  the  morality  of  Hindu 

'  scriptures — that  is,  the  most  respectable  and 
readable  part  of  them. 
A   careful   study  will  show   that  Hindu 

!  scriptures  have  no  help  outside  of  humanity 
to  offer.  Their  Shastras  are  books  of  rules 
for  human  action— advice  concerning  the 
best  way  for  a  man  to  use  his  abilities  and 
strength.  Salvation  from  sin,  all  the  sin  a 
Hindu  recognizes,  is  by  human  endeavor. 
Grod  never  bends  to  assist;  man  is  unable  to 
reach  any  superhuman  ear. 

Some  of  their  boasted  morality  is  beauti- 
ful, but  the  l>eauty  is  that  of  the  marble — 
cold  and  dead.  Sacrifices  are  necessary  for 
atonement,  but  no  sacrifice  which  a  man 
may  not  make  for  himself.    The  end  is  an- 

j  nihilated  identity,  an  insensate,  irresponsi- 
ble condition.  When  one  studies  these 
sacred  books  he  can  readily  account  for  in- 
difference to  plague,  famine,  and  leprosy. 
In  the>ie  very  V>ooks  he  finds  cause  of  inertia, 

'  stagnation,  and  sluggish  superstition.  India 
ne<*ds  a  Saviour,* an  atoning  Saviour,  a  sym- 
pathetic Saviour,  a  light-giving  Saviour,  a 
lifting,  inspiring,  energizing,  interceding 
Saviour. 
Calcutta,  India,  December,  1901. 
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PASSION  WEEK  AND  GOOD  FRIDAY  IN  MOUNT  LEBANON. 


BY  MRS.   GHOSN-EL-HOWIE. 


THE  week  before  Easter  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  whole  year,  for  the  spring 
has  begun  and  the  young  leaves  already 
deck  the  trees,  and  those  who  are  going  to 
raise  silkworms  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do  by  way  of  preparation. 

The  life  of  the  village  at  this  season  can 
be  best  observed  by  ascending  a  flat  roof 
and  looking  around  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  first  thing  one  obserA^es  is  the  beau- 
tiful landscape.  A  magnificent  amphithe- 
ater rising  from  a  great  depth  to  a  great 
height,  the  several  trees,  from  top  to  bottom 
festooned  with  green,  as  the  tender  vine 
puts  forth  or  the  mulberry  begins  to  display 
its  thick  foliage,  while  above  all  the  tall 
pine,  with  its  evergreen  bushy  top,  stands 
sentinel,  holding  aloft  an  umbrella-like 
sunshade  over  the  tender  flowers  beneath. 

On  one  side  of  the  amphitheater  the  vil- 
lage of  Shweir,  clinging  to  the  mountain- 
side, is  decidedly  picturesque  in  its  tout  en- 
semble, while  I'is  d  vis  the  little  hamlet  of 
Ain  Sindiany  (the  Fountain  of  the  Oak)  is 
also  picturesquely  situated,  while,  to  crown 
all,  "  our  Hermon,''  Mount  Sunnin,  looks 
serenely  upon  us  through  a  diaphanous 
azure  haze,  with  a  cooling  effect,  as  the 
snow  still  clings  in  thick  folds  around  his 
ancient  brow. 

No  gladiatorial  combats  take  place  in  the 
arena  before  us,  but  the  scene  is  not  wanting 
in  life  or  sound. 

Besides  the  twittering  of  birds  and  the 
crowing  of  cocks  we  hear  the  Druze  talking 
to  his  oxen  in  a  language  only  he  and  they 
understand,  as  with  difficulty  he  guides  the 
plow  in  and  out  among  the  mulberry  trees 
on  the  narrow  terraces. 

At  the  fountain  a  few  paces  from  our 
house,  some  women  have  been  washing 
last  year's  dirt  off  their  wicker  trays,  and  are 
now  getting  them  ready  for  the  approaching 
silkworm  season. 

Our  neighbor,  Im  Yusuf,  has  just  been 
coating  some  trays  with  cow  dung  to  fill  in 
the  interstices  and  make  them  smooth  for 
the  leaves  and  worms. 

A  little  farther  on  I  see  Im  Ehattar  wash- 
ing a  four-year-old  boy  in  front  of  her 
house.  He  has  not  a  shred  on,  and  the 
early  morning  air  is  still  cool,  but  I  suppose 
she  must  take  time  by  the  forelock.  The 
grandmother  is  taking  a  little  girl  in  hand. 


and  washing  her  head  in  an  equally  public 
manner. 

Beyond,  Im  Setim  and  Im  Abdallah  have 
turned  all  their  beds,  cushions,  and  rugs 
into  the  oi>en,  and  the  sound  of  beating  car- 
pets, or  rather  straw  mats,  reaches  our  ears. 

Some  of  the  women  have  already  got  their 
washing  out  on  the  line,  for  this  is  the  gen- 
eral wash  day,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
place  will  be  draped  with  the  linen  that  is  to 
be  donned  to-morrow. 

Dressmakers  are  busiest  of  all,  for  every 
woman  wants  to  come  out  in  a  new  dress  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  village  children  have  a  holiday  to- 
day, and  their  voices  at  play  blend  with  the 
multitude  of  other  sounds. 

There  is  no  want  of  animation,  and  yet 
there  is  no  hurry  or  bustle ;  all  are  about 
their  work  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion. 

The  special  service  of  the  Greek  Catholics 
on  Good  Friday,  last  year,  was  held  as  usual 
in  the  evening.  Shortly  after  sunset  the 
church  was  full,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived 
the  service  had  commenced. 

In  the  body  of  the  church,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  men,  an  erection,  a  kind 
of  reredos,  composed  of  pictures  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  saints,  was  placed  in  the  center. 
A  semicircle  gf  old  men,  each  holding  a 
taper,  stood  in  front,  while  a  youth  with  a 
large  missal  in  his  hands  made  the  tour  of 
the  semicircle  reading  in  a  loud  voice  a  few 
sentences,  which  the  old  man  nearest 
"  caught  on  "  to  and  chanted,  while  the 
next  one  got  his  portion  and  took  up  the 
burden  in  turn  until  the  round  had  been 
made,  when  the  first  youth  was  relieved  by 
another  and  the  performance  was  repeated, 
and  thus  the  seriice  was  conducted,  the 
priest  standing  by  most  of  the  time,  super- 
intending as  it  were,  and  at  intervals  pass- 
ing round  the  church  swinging  the  censer. 

The  women's  gallery  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation,  and  on  account  of  the  close 
lattice  separating  their  portion  from  the 
main  body  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  My  companion,  however,  se- 
cured me  a  place  in  the  front  row,  and  I 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing 
everything. 

The  service,  as  rendered  by  the  old  men, 
was  most  monotonous.  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  understood  an>i:hing  about  it,  and 
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it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  nobody  was  there 
expecting  to  hear  or  understand.  The  hum 
of  voices  whispering  and  talking,  and  the 
general  commotion  rendered  any  disposition 
to  hear  futile. 

After  standing  over  an  hour  in  a  stifling 
atmosphere  a  change  in  the  program  oc- 
curred. The  tapers  in  the  three  large  glass 
candelabra  were  lit,  and  then  a  different 
scene  was  presented.  The  dull  chanting 
ceased  and  the  bell  tolled  solemnly  as,  pro- 
ceeding from  behind  the  anastasis,  a  slow 
company,  chanting  a  funeral  dirge,  moved 
in  mournful  procession,  headed  by  the 
priest  and  a  youth  bearing  a  flag  sur- 
mounted by  a  silver  crucifix.  All  eyes  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  procession, 
and  those  nearest  fell  into  line  and,  arming 
themselves  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  in 
the  wake. 

At  length  the  object  that  everyone  was 
looking  for  appeared.  It  was  a  wooden 
bier  draped  with  priestly  vestments  of  em- 
broidered silk  for  a  pall.  The  lid  was  cov- 
ered with  scarlet  tulips,  while  the  white  iris, 
like  waving  plumes,  alternated  with  erect 
wax  lighted  tapers  around  the  edge. 


This  pseudo  funeral  cortege  twice  made 
the  complete  circuit  of  the  church.  On  its 
third  appearance  it  was  deposited  in  front 
of  the  temporary  reredos,  and,  after  a  few 
words  from  the  priest,  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  secure  a  flower  or  a  leaf  from  the 
j  bier  "  for  a  blessing." 

]     On  the  road  home  a  woman  with  a  flower 

i  in  her  hand  asked  me  if  I  had  got  a  barakee 

I  (blessing),  and  on  my  saying  **  No  *'  offered 

to  secure  me  one,  which  service  would  have 

been  one  of  supererogation,  as  my  faith  in 

the  potency  of  the  charm  was  altogether 

■nil. 

I  asked  Im  Muckbill  what  was  the  use  of 
the  barakee,  and  she,  smiling  at  my  pitiful 
ignorance,  replied  that  it  was  **  a  remedy  in 
case  of  sickness." 

This  reminded  me  of  a  now  almost  extinct 
custom  in  my  native  Yorkshire,  where,  on 
the  carrying  round  of  the  "  vessel  cup,"  or 
"Advent  Images,"  anyone  who  gives  a 
small  gratuity  is  entitled  to  take  a  leaf  or  a 
flower  from  the  box  in  which  the  images  lie 
to  be  carefully  preserved  as  "a  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  toothache." 
Shweir,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria. 


OUTIjCX)K  of  the  japan  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS. 


BY  REV.  JULIUS  80PEB,  D.D. 


THE  first  year  of  the  new  century  in  Japan 
has  been  one  of  intense  interest.  There 
has  been  progress  in  Christian  work  all 
along  the  line.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation  of  nearly  all  the  Prot- 
estant churches  and  missions.  Our  own 
churches  have  been  greatly  blessed  and 
prospered.  Hundreds  have  signed  cards  as 
inquirers  and  scores  have  already  been  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  faith.  Our  pastors 
and  laymen  were  never  so  earnest  and  faith- 
ful. A  new  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  the 
church  members. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  as  we  look  back  over  the  past 
year.  If  this  good  work  goes  on,  as  we  have 
everj-  reason  to  believe  it  will,  great  changes 
will  take  place  in  the  next  five  years. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strike  in  Japan !  Never 
were  the  prayers,  sympathy,  and  financial 
help  of  our  home  churches  more  needed 
than  at  the  present.  The  next  five  years 
will  largely  decide  the  character  and  des- 
tiny of  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan. 


This  has  been  a  year  of  revival  in  all  our 
churches.  Not  only  has  the  membership 
increased,  but  self-support  has  kept  pace 
with  the  revival  movement.  We  now  have 
five  self-supporting  churches  and  several 
on  the  border  land.  About  one  third  of  pas- 
toral support  now  comes  from  the  Japanese 
churches. 

While  we  are  fostering  and  strengthening 
our  old  work,  we  are  unable  to  take  up 
much  new  work,  owing  to  our  limited  mis- 
sionary grants  for  such  work,  and  to  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  in  Japan. 

We  have  a  noble  band  of  Japanese  preach- 
ers— earnest,  faithful,  loyal,  and  self-deny- 
ing. A  number  of  them  could  secure  larger 
salaries  as  teachers  and  government  officials 
if  they  would  accept  positions  within  their 
reach.  The  temptation  to  leave  the  minis- 
try' is  very  great.  Not  a  few  in  other 
churches  have  done  so.  We  should  stand 
by  this  faithful  band  of  preachers,  and  in 
every  possible  way  encourage  them.  They 
ought  to  have  larger  salaries. 

Our  educational  work  has  taken  on  a  new 
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lease  of  life  during  the  year.  All  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  us  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  by  the  Department  of  Education  have  i 
been  removed.  We  have  all  the  privileges  we  I 
once  enjoyed,  and  'also  full  liberty  to  teach ' 
our  religion  in  our  schools.    Our  great  need  ; 
is  a  new  building  for  our  academy  and  col- ! 
lege  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo.  Unless  we  can  secure 
funds  for  rebuilding  our  earthquake-injured  ' 
building  in  the  neai'  future,  our  work  will  | 
be  greatly  crippled,  if  not  entirely  brought 
to  naught.    Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing' 
for  our  Epworth  League,  during  this  year, 
when  it  is  to  give  special  attention  to  mis- ' 
sions,  to  raise  a  thank  offering  fund  for  our  | 
educational  institutions  in  foreign  lands  ? 

The  work  of  the  women  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  within  the  bounds  of  the  | 
Japan  Conference  is  very  encouraging  and  , 
prosperous.   Their  five  boarding  schools  are  | 
doing  excellent  work,  and  the   graduates  • 


from  the  Yokohama  Training  School  are 
laboring  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  Bible 
women  in  many  of  our  circuits  and  stations. 
Their  work  among  the  women  and  children 
is  telling  mightily  for  our  cause  in  Japan. 

Temperance  work  has  exercised  a  strong 
influence  for  good.  Three  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  are  members  of  our 
Church :  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  Hon.  Sho  Nemoto, 
and  the  Be  v.  E.  Miyama,  the  last  named  a 
member  of  the  Conference,  is  the  temper- 
ance evangelist  employed  by  the  National 
Temperance  League,  of  which  Mr.  Ando  is 
president.  Through  this  temperance  move- 
ment many  have  been  brought  in  touch 
with  the  Gospel  and  scores  led  into  the 
fold  of  the  Church  itself.  Our  Church  has 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  leader 
in  all  social  reforms  as  well  as  the  most 
active  in  Sunday  school  work. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


THE  BBLE  IN  KOREA. 


BY  REV.  E.  M.  CABLE. 


PERHAPS  the  readers  of  Gospel  in  All  | 
Lands  would  be  interested  in  knowing ; 
how  the  Bible  is  received  in  Korea  and  what  | 
a  powerful  influence  it  has  upon  the  lives  of  j 
the  people  who  read  it.    There  is  no  gp?ater 
force  in  the  world  for  transforming  men's 
lives,  elevating  society,  establishing  right- 
eousness, both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  ! 
ushering  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of, 
man  than  the  grand  old  book.    I  do  not  dis- 1 
count  the  heroic  and  unselfish  labors   ofj 
God's  faithful  servants,  who  are  girdling 
the  globe  with  their  righteousness,  teaching, 
and  holy  living.  We  must  have  the  teacher, 
preacher,  and  missionary.    God  hasten  the 
day  when  Korea  shall  get  her  ^hare  of  these  , 
noble  men  and  women.     But  the  greatest 
pioneer  to-day  in  missionary  enterprise  is 
the  Bible.  \ 

In  Korea  we  have  many  examples  and 
illustrations  of  the  eflFective  work  the  read- 1 
ing  of  the  Bible  has  upon  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  earnest  inquirers  of  its  sacred 
pages.  The  sale  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  | 
it  is  very  encouraging.  Thousands  of  New 
Testaments  are  being  sold  into  the  homes 
of  the  Koreans  every  year.  A  desire  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Word  is  increasing.  Men 
and  women  are  asking  for  the  Bible. 

One  case  that  came  under  my  observation 


quite  recently  will  interest  you,  no  doubt, 
as  it  did  me,  and  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  power  the  Bible  possesses  and  what 
Christianity  means  to  these  poor  Koreans. 

There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Kim- 
eung-soo  living  in  a  little  village  in  the 
province  of  Whoang-hai-do  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  Korea.  From  a  Korean  stand- 
point he  is  well-to-do  and  has  considerable 
influence  and  authority  in  his  own  village 
and  neighborhood.  A  few  days  ago  he  had 
ocxmsion  to  come  down  to  Chemulpo  on 
business.  On  returning  home  the  little  boat 
in  which  he  was  being  conveyed  encountered 
a  severe  storm,  and  the  little  bark,  unable 
to  weather  the  heavy  gale,  was  forced  to 
take  shelter  at  a  little  village  along  the  way. 
The  storm  continued  to  rage  for  three  days 
and  Mr.  Kim  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  one  of  the  village  inns.  At  this  place 
transpired  the  event  that  has  changed  his 
whole  life. 

The  first  night  Mr.  Kim  had  a  very 
strange  dream,  and  like  Pharaoh  he  awoke 
the  next  morning  very  much  troubled  in 
mind,  but  unlike  the  king  of  old  he  had  no 
Joseph  at  hand  to  interpret  the  mysteriouif 
vision.  There  were  other  men  in  the  inn 
that  day,  but  none  of  them  knew  of  the  anx- 
iety that  gnawed  away  at  Mr.  Kim's  heart. 
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'*  God  works  in  mysterious  ways  his  wonders 
to  perform." 

The  strange  dream  was  as  follows :  **  Dur- 
ing the  night  Mr.  Kim  saw  a  man  dressed 
in  long  black  garments  and  wearing  short 
hair  approach  him  and  hand  him  a  book. 
This  was  very  strange  to  Mr.  Kim,  because 
the  national  dress  of  the  Korean  is  white, 
and  they  wear  their  hair  long  and  tied  up  in 
a  little  knot  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  • 
their  books  are  verj'  much  different  from  the 
one  the  nightly*  visitant  had  handed  Mr.  Kim.  t 
The  Koreans  are  quick  to  attach  evil  inter-  \ 
pretations  to  dreams  and  let  them  pass  n»  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  but  this  dream  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Kim  and  he 
wanted  to  know  the  interpretation.  Mr. 
Kim  had  never  met  the  missionary,  rend 
the  Bible,  or  heard  the  Gospel  storj-.  He 
was  a  heathen  li\ing  in  all  the  darkness 
and  hopelessness  of  idolatry.  The  day  wore 
slowly  away  all  too  much  so  for  Kim.  j 

Toward  evening  it  happened  that  one  of 
our   Bible   colporters  was   also   driven   to 
this  same  village  by  the  storm,  which  had  ■ 
not    ceased   to   spend    its   violence.      For- 
tunately he  went  to  the  same  inn  in  which  \ 
Mr.  Kim  was  staying.    The  two  men  met, 
but  nothing  was  said  until  after  they  had 
partaken  of  their  evening  repast,  when  the 
Bible  colporter  through t  out  his  books  and 
1>egan  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  they  con- ' 
tained  and  offered  them  for  sale.    The  col- 
porter  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  handed 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  to  Mr.  Kim, 
which  the  latter  took  and  scanned  carefully. 

Mr.  Kim  listened  very  attentively  to  all 
the  colporter  had  to  say,  and  then  the 
remembrance  of  his  mysterious  dream 
flashed  upon  him.  He  at  once  approached 
the  colporter  and  told  him  his  dream.  The 
colporter  listened  to  the  strange  story  with 
intense  interest,  and  when  Mr.  Kim  had  fin- 
ished he  replied : "  O,  that  is  easy  to  inter- 
pret. I  am  the  man  that  you  saw  in  your 
dream  last  night,  and  I  have  been  sent  bj- 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  you  and  sell  you 
this  book.  You  must  now  become*  a  Chris- 
tian.   The  book  you  saw  was  the  Bible." 

This  was  a  ver>'  striking  coincidence.  The 
Bible  colporter  corresponded  to  the  man 
Mr.  Kim  had  seen  in  his  dream.  He  wore  a 
long  black  coat  and  had  his  hair  shorn. 
He  presented  Mr.  Kim  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Kim 
had  seen  the  man  do  in  his  dream. 

The  dream  was  now  no  longer  a  mysterj'. 


Mr.  Kim  read  his  Bible,  and  after  hearing 
the  Gospel  storj'  from  the  lips  of  the  colpor- 
ter at  once  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 
He  inquired  concerning  the  Christian  life 
and  what  he  would  be  required  to  do. 

Three  days  after  this  experience  the  storm 
had  ceased  and  Mr.  Kim  again  set  out  for 
home.  He  was  not  the  old  man  any  more, 
but  the  new  Mr.  Kim  who  had  found  Jesus 
in  such  a  strange  way.  When  Mr.  Kim 
reached  his  own  village  again  he  at  once  re- 
lated the  wonderful  story  of  his  conversion 
to  his  neighbors  and  showed  them  the  little 
volume  which  he  had  purchased.  This 
strange  proceeding  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  neighbors. 

He  burned  the  evil  spirits  in  his  own 
house  and  then  went  out  into  the  village 
and  destroyed  the  fetiches  in  a  number  of 
his  neighbor's  houses.  He  began  to  preach 
in  the  \illage,  and  the  people  all  gladly  lis- 
tened to  him.  He  was  a  devoted  student  of 
the  little  volume  he  had  purchased,  and  the 
neighbors  saw  that  he  possessed  a  peculiar 
power.  His  countenance  revealed  the  secret, 
for  it  fairly  beamed  with  the  love  of  God. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  this  village,  and  I 
cannot  express  the  joy  I  experienced  in 
finding  all  the  families  of  this  village  Chris- 
tians except  one,  and  Mr.  Kim  informed  me 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  one 
would  decide  for  Christ.  Before  I  left  the 
village  I  baptized  Mr.  Kim  and  twenty  of 
his  neighbors  and  received  a  large  number 
of  probationers  into  the  church.  This  was 
the  first  time  a  missionary'  had  ever  \isited 
Mr.  Kim*s  village.  We  have  at  this  place 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  thriving 
churches  to  be  found  on  all  my  big  circuit. 
I  have  appointed  Mr.  Kim  class  leader  here, 
and  he  is  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work  for 
God.  It  does  mj'  soul  good  to  meet  with 
him  and  hear  him  talk  and  pray. 

Think,  dear  reader,  what  that  little  vol- 
ume Mr.  Kim  saw  in  his  dream  has  done 
for  Korea.  A  whole  village  converted  which 
six  months  ago  was  th<»  abode  of  heathen 
darkness.  Not  only  that,  but  the  flame  he 
kindled  is  spreading,  and  in  time  all  the 
neighl)oring  villages  will  feel  its  influence 
and  turn  to  Christ.  Only  the  light  of  eter- 
nity will  reveal  what  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Kim  has  done  for  the  world.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  exam- 
ples of  how  the  Bible  reaches  the  hearts  of 
the  Koreans. 

Seoul,  Korea. 
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UM-SUL-HA  is  the  abbot  of  Suk-wang-sa. 
He  is  a  man. of  ponderous  physique, 
au<l  yet  the  mortal  part  of  him  is  insuf- 
ficient to  lodge  the  soul,  for  he  gasps  and 
wheezes  and  pants  from  internal  pressure. 
He  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  bo  heavy  are  all  his  alignments 
that  his  eyes  have  scarcely  lifted  their  lids 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  a  man 
of  peace  he  has  the  voice  of  a  bloodhound, 
and  though  born  sou  of  the  Buddha  he  has 
the  expression  and  countenance  of  an  eighty- 
ton  gun.  Mass,  w(»ight,  and  volcanic  pres- 
sure attend  him  in  this  life,  while  yirvana  of 
material  nothingness  awaits  him  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Once,  after  twenty  miles  across  the  plains, 
hot  and  malarial  with  rice  fields,  we  en- 
tered the  shady  avenues  of  the  monastery 
and  passed  the  gateway  into  the  outer  guest- 
chamber.  Priests  and  monks  welcomed  us, 
and  a  moment  later  the  abbot  himself 
squeezed  his  way  through  the  narrow  door 
and  in  a  voice  of  distant  thunder  said, 
"Peace!"  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked 
long  and  inquiringly  at  the  strangers. 
"Could  our  honorable  stojnachs,''  he  asked, 
**  tolerate  the  fare  of  his  humble  abbey  ?"  We 
replied  that  our  depraved  digestion  would 
be  delighted  to  refresh  itself  on  the  viands 
of  his  holiness*  table,  and  thus,  the  neces- 
sary formalities  being  completed,  we  were 
left  to  converse  freely. 

The  doctrine  we  brought  was  of  special 
interest.  Was  it  like  that  of  Buddha,  and 
did  we  pray  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  "  Suri 
tiuri  iiu  sure  saha  '*  just  as  he  did,  and  they 
did  in  China  and  Anam  and  India?  He 
called  the  monks  in  to  hear  what  we  had 
to  say,  and  maintained  that  a  doctrine  so 
simple  and  plain  as  ours  ought  to  do  every- 
one good. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  piping  of  a 
mosquito  that  circled  about  seeking  some 
one  to  devour,  when  the  abbot  motioned 
a  monk  not  to  kill  it,  but  to  shoo  it  from 
the  room  as  you  would  a  chicken,  in  order 
to  be  careful  to  take  no  life  for  the  glory  of 
the  Buddha. 

Our  evening  meal  of  rice,  pressed  sea- 
weed, and  roots  was  over,  and  then  we  sat 
and  read  from  the  Gospel  till  late  into  the 
night,  all  the  monks  listening,  questioning 
and  repeating,  till  the  abbot  reminded  us 
that  it  was  late  and  they  must  let  us  rest 


from  our  journey.  He  pointed  me  to  an 
inscription  on  the  wall,  a  charm,  he  said, 
against  biters,  bugs,  and  unclean  insects  of 
ever}'  kind,  so  **  rest  ye  in  peace." 

It  was  after  midnight  and  I  had  just 
dozed  off,  when  the  drums  of  the  monas- 
tery, big  and  little,  awoke,  each  answering 
to  the  other,  slow  and  loud  at  first,  but  with 
dwindled  fiutte rings  at  the  end.  Then  all 
tlio  monks  in  consonance  of  prayer  began: 
Knmn  Amita  Bui!  Namu  Amita  Bull  "I 
put  my  trust  in  Buddha!  I  put  my  trust  in 
Buddha! "  I  looked  through  the  chink  of 
tho  doorway,  and  there  they  were  with  faces 
to  the  stone  floor,  repeating  with  all  the  go 
of  a  steam  praying  wheel,  faster  and  faster, 
"  I  believe  in  Buddha,  I  believe  in  Buddha! " 
while  the  brass-faced,  crazy-eyed  god  leered 
at  its  worshipers  in  the  dim  monastic 
twilight. 

Through  the  sounds  of  worship  came  the 
rich,  sonorous  voice  of  the  chief  of  all  the 
monastery,  "  I  believe  in  Buddha,  I  believe 
in  Buddha!''  Seventy  years  of  searching 
through  the  wilderness  had  brought  him 
no  voice  nor  answer,  nothing  but  the  leer- 
ing face  of  his  loudly  painted  god.  Then 
the  worship  ended  with  bells  of  different 
tones,  soft  and  silvery,  and  once  more  gods 
and  men  slept. 

A  week  after  my  return  home,  two  monks 
came  with  a  present  of  wooden  bowls  firom 
the  abbot,  bowls  that  he  himself  had  used 
on  his  table  for  years,  and  would  I  accept 
them  in  remembrance  of  an  old  priest 
whose  soul  was  soon  to  transmigrate.  He 
also  wished  the  monks  to  stay  and  learn  of 
the  Jesus  Buddha,  who,  I  had  said,  was 
greater  than  Sukamoni. 

But  a  question  came  into  the  abbot's  life, 
for  one  day  a  foreigner,  a  follower  of  Jesus, 
he  claimed,  alighted  at  the  monastery,  brass- 
fac(»d  and  iron-fisted.  He  poked  the  Bud- 
dha with  a  club,  told  all  the  monks  they 
were  destined  to  outer  darkness,  and  when 
the  gray-haired  abbot  sat  by  dignified  and 
respectful,  he  caught  him  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and,  chucking  his  head  to  the 
floor,  said,  "Bow  to  the  image,  you  old 
heathen,  bow !  *'  In  the  abbot's  mind  Suka- 
moni was,  after  all,  more  to  be  desired  than 
this  Jesus  Buddha. 

On  a  hot,  sultry  day,  with  staff  in  hand, 
the  abbot  walked  twenty  miles  to  pay  me 
a  call  and  inquire  concerning  these  things. 
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He  admitted  that  his  Buddha  had  not  an- 
swereil  the  questionings  of  his  heart ;  there 
was  still  a  great  interrogation  mark  on  his 
soul,  but  he  said  that  sometimes  he  almost 
arrived  at  peace,  when  he  beat  the  drums, 
rang  the  bells,  and  said  one  hundred  and 
eight  times,  "  I  believe  in  Buddha,  I  believe 
in  Buddha !  "  And  how  could  Jesus  be  good. 


worship  them?  A  small  harmonium,  he 
thought,  would  be  an  admirable  charm  to 
wake  the  Buddha,  and  then  the  books  with 
the  strange  letters  written  in  them,  and  a 
mirror  or  two,  and  the  beautiful  glass 
windows,  and  such  fine  dishes  we  ate  out 
of,  and   chairs  and   curtains,  beautiful  as 


BUDDHIST   MONKS  OF    KOREA. 


for  there  was  this  man  with  the  club  and 
the  iron  fist?  I  besought  him  to  see  that 
Jesus  was  all  in  all,  that  the  mischief  was 
with  us,  his  followers,  not  with  him.  The 
abbot's  eyes  are  not  large,  but  they  have 
seen  into  life  for  a  space  of  seventy  years, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  sham 
of  godliness. 

One  request  he  had,  would  I  show  him 
the  house  we  lived  in;  and,  my  wife  and 
family  being  absent,  I  took  him  through 
alone.     The  pictures  on  the  walls,  did  we 


When  we  were  through  I  asked  the  abbot 
what  he  would  like  best  of  all  he  saw.  "Pre- 
serve me  from  covetousness,'*  said  he,  "  but 
the.  glass  dish  in  the  *  wall-box,'  with  the 
crystal  cover  and  a  knob  on  the  top  like  a 
jewel  in  the  lotus."  "It  is  yours,"  I  said, 
"  only  a  paltry  present  that  cost  us  almost 
nothing.*'  The  abbot  took  his  departure, 
his  monk  carrying  a  new  Testament  for 
him,  and  his  precious  preserve  dish,  "  clear 
as  crystal."— iJer.  Ja«.  S.  Gale,  in  TTomanV 
Work  for  irowia/i. 
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CONFUCIANISM  IN  KOREA. 

BV   HON.   T.    H.   YUN, 

Minister  of  Educatiou,  Seoul,  Korea. 

APPROACH  the  subject  with  reverence.  |     Loyalty    to    the    king,    faithfulness    to 
Whatever  may  be  the  weak  points  of  friends,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  fraternal  love 


are  inculcated  as  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
man.  Above  all,  filial  piety  is  emphasized 
as  being  the  root  of  all  moral  principles. 
The  ancestral  worship  ever>'   man    is  en- 


Con  fuoianism  it  has  given  the  Korean  his 
conception  of  duty  and  his  standard  of 
morality.  My  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  a  philosopher 

(which  I  don't  pretend  to  be),  but  as  a  Ko- 1  joined  to  observe  is  the  result  of  extending 
rt'an  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  its  '  filial  piety  to  the  dead  rather  than  the  out- 
practical  results.  A  brief  outline  of  the  life  '  come  of  any  |)ositive  belief  in  a  future 
of  Confucius  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,     j  state. 

He  was  born  550  B.  C.  Lkx),  which  was  in  I  I  am  unable  to  say  when.  GonfucianiBm 
his  time  a  small  dukedom  in  northeast  1  was  introduced  into  Korea.  However,  the 
China,  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  his  birth-  ■  credit  of  having  brought  the  ancient  classics 
j»lacc.  Even  in  childhc^od  the  future  sage  .  of  China  to  Korea  belongs  to  Choi  Chi  Won, 
was  remarkable  for  his  sagacity,  love  of ;  who  lived  about  seventy  years  B.  C. 
knowledge,  and  for  filial  piety.  At  the  age  During  the  djTiasty  of  Ko  Rio,  between  917 
of  nineteen  ho  marrie<l.  From  this  time  on  and  1319  A.  D.,  Confucianism  gave  place  to 
we  find  three  distinct  periods  in  his  life.         !  Buddhism.     But  the  abuses  of  the  latter 

The  first  period  extends  from  550  to '  became  so  bad  that  the  founders  of  the 
405  B.  C.  During  this  time  he  traveled  present  dynasty  made  O^nfucianism  the 
through  different  states  in  the  hope  of  per-  national  standard  of  morality  to  the  utter 
suading   princes   to   a<lopt   his   system  of "  neglect  of  Buddhism. 

politics.  Upright  was  his  character,  pure  Thus  Confucianism  for  twenty  centuries, 
were  his  motives,  wise  were  his  plans.  Not- '  especially  for  tlie  last  five  hundred  years, 
withstanding  these  noble  qualities,  nay,  on  '  has  had  an  unlimited  sway  over  mind  anil 
account  of  these  ver>'  qualities,  he  was  re-  heart  of  the  Koreans.  It  is  noticeable  that 
jeeted  wherever  he  went.  '  while  Buddhism  and  Christianity  are  divided 

The  second  period  is  from  495  to  482  B.  C.  into  sects  many,and  denominations  pot  a  few. 
Finding  that  he  could  nol  reform  the  princes,  Confucianism  is  practically  the  same  in  all 
he  devoted  his  time  in  this  period  to  instruct-  countries.  The  diflTerent  views  which  schol- 
ing  his  disciples  who  came  to  him  from  all  ars  hold  concerning  certain  trivial  points  in 
parts  of  the  couutrj*.  The  last  five  years,  the  system  are  of  so  little  imi>ortance  that 
which  we  may  call  the  thiixl  period  of  this  very  fewi>eople  know  or  care  to  know  about 
noble,  but,  in  seme  respects,  sad  career  were  j  them.  This  uniformity  may  be  due  to  the 
given   to   the   revision  of  the   classics   of  early  and  free  circulation  of  the  classics. 


China.    He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
having  survived  his  wife  and  an  only  son. 
Confucius  wrote  no  l)ooks  of  his  own.    He 


and  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  system 
teaches  nothing  that  goes  Ix^yond  what  is 
Korean  and  seen.    On  the  doctrines  of  pie- 


only  revised  and  sj'stematized  the  maxims  destination,  which  assign  a  man  to  heaven  or 
of  morality  and  politics  handed  down  to  him  hell  before  he  was  born,  and  of  Universalism, 
from  the  sages  of  ancient  China.  His  prin- 1  which  maintains  the  final  salvation  of  the 
ciples  are  set  forth  in  the  conversations  his  I  devil  himself— on  such  questions  as  these, 
disciples  collected  in  a  book  called  DU-  j  lying  beyond  the  definite  grasp  of  reason, 
courses  and  Conversations.  Here  we  find  |  opinions  naturally  diflFer,  thus  giving  rise 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  morality,  and  not  a  '  to  various  schools.  But  it  i*equires  no  ex- 
founder  of  a  religion.  He  teaches  nothing  ercise  of  faith  to  believe  or  deny  any  of  the 
about  God  and  the  future.  When  a  disciple  matter-of-fact  teachers  of  Confucianism, 
asked  him  how  to  ser\'e  gods  or  spirits  he  At  any  rate  the  syst<?m  is  one  "  ism  *'  in 
said,  **  We  cannot  serve  men ;  how  can  we  Korea.  Its  hold  on  the  people  may  be  seen 
serve  gods?"  His  answer  to  an  inquir>'  in  the  univc^rsal  practice  of  ancestral  wor- 
about  death  was,  "  We  know  not  what  life  ship,  the  reverence  with  which  all  classes 
is,  how  can  we  know  death?**  |  speak  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  the 
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essential  parts  which  Confucian  principles 
play  in  the  liturgies,  laws,  and  literature  of 
the  nation. 

What  has  Confucianism  done  for  Korea? 
With  diffidence,  yet  conviction,  I  dare  say 
that  it  has  done  very  little,  if  anything,  for 
Korea.  What  Korea  might  have  been  with- 
out Confucian  teachings  nobody  can  tell. 
But  what  Korea  is  with  them  we  too  well 
know.  Behold  Korea,  with  her  oppressed 
masses,  her  general  poverty,  treacherous 
and  cruel  officers,  her  dirt  and  filth,  her  de- 
graded women,  her  blighted  families— be- 
hold all  this  and  judge  for  yourselves  what 
Confucianism  has  done  for  Korea. 

That  I  am  not  irrationally  prejudiced 
against  the  system  I  shall  show  by  mention- 
ing some  of  its  glaring  faults,  any  one  of 
which  may  injure  a  people  who  build  their 
political  or  social  fabric  on  it. 

1.  Confucianism  enfeebles  and  gradually 
destroys  the  faculty  of  faith.  It  is  an  ag- 
nostic system.  He  who  is  imbued  with  its 
teachings  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in  any 
truth  beyond  this  material  world  of  bread 
and  butter. 

2.  Confucianism  nourishes  pride.  It  tells 
that  your  heart  is  as  naturally  inclined  to 
be  good  as  the  water  is  to  seek  the  level. 
In  the  name  of  wonders,  where  did  the  first 
evil  come  from  then  ?  Further,  it  overlooks 
the  distinction  between  things  moral  and 
mental.  It  holds  that  if  you  are  moral— 
that  is,  if  you  love  your  father  and  mother 
—you  will  know  everything  under  the  blue 
sky.  It  places  no  bounds  to  the  human 
understanding,  and  thus  makes  every  pedant 
who  can  repeat  the  classics  a  boundless  fool, 
serene  in  the  flattering  contemplation  that 
lie  is  omniscient ! 

3.  Confucianism,  knowing  no  higher  ideal 
than  a  man,  is  unable  to  produce  a  godly  or 
godlike  person.  Its  followers  may  bo  moral, 
but  never  spiritual.  The  tallest  of  them, 
therefore,  does  not  stand  higher  than  six 
feet  or  a  little  over.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Christian,  having  God  to  look  unto  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  is  a  man  all 
the  way  up,  however  small  he  may  be  in 
himself.  In  other  words,  a  Confucianist  be- 
gins in  man  and  ends  in  man.  A  Christian 
begins  in  man,  but  ends  in  Ood.  If,  through 
human  imperfections,  a  Christian  fails  to 
reach  Ckxllikeness,  the  possibility  remains 
nevertheless  the  same. 

4.  Confucianism  is  selfish,  or  rather  en- 
oomages  selfishness.    It  never  says  go  and 


teach,  but  come  and  leani.    In  trying  to 

make  men  to  keep  the  impossible  '*  doctrine 

of  the  mean,"  it  makes  them  mean,  narrow, 

I  calculating,    revengeful,    ever   ready   with 

!  specious  excuses,  and  never  given  to  gen- 

■  erous  enterprises. 

5.  While  Confucianism  exalts  filial  piety 
to  the  position  of  the  highest  virtue,  and 
while  a  Confucianist  makes  this  very  com- 

■  mon  principle  hide  a  multitude  of  uncom- 
mon sins,  the  whole  system  saps  the  foun- 
datipn     of    morality    and     prosperity    by 

;  classifying  women  with  menials  and  slaves. 

I  When,  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  expelled 

I  wife  of  Confucius,  his  son  wept  over  her  lo^is, 

j  the  great  sage  was  oflFended,  because  it  was 

improper  that  a  son  should  so  long  mourn 

over  his  mother's  death  while  the  father 

still  lived  !     A  woman,  in  the   Confucian 

morality,  is  virtuous  in  proportion  as  she 

is  dull. 

6.  Confucianism  aims  to  make  people 
good  through  legislation.    It  is  true  that 

I  the  founders  of  the  earliest  dynasties  of 
China  wei:e  great  and  good  men.    But  is  it 
I  not  equally  true  that  thf>  majority  of  princes 
I  of  even  these  model  dynasties  abused  their 
\  power  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  time 
•  of  Confucius  and  of  Mencius  the  reigning 
princes  were,  most  of  them,  notoriously  bud? 
Suppose  either  of  these  sages  did  find  a 
i  virtuous  prince  who  could  carry   out  the 
'  doctrines  of  the  ancient  kings,  was  it  at  all 
sure  that  the  succeeding  princes  would  keep 
them  up  ?    It  is  amazing  how  short-sighted 
Confucianists  seem  to  be  not  to  have  seen 
the  folly  of  committing  the  moral  welfare  of 
.  a  nation  into  the  hands  of  absolute  monarchs 
'  whose  surroundings  and  temptations  were, 
and  have  been,  notoriously  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  virtues.    The  idea  of  reform- 
ing a  society  through  the  reformation  of 
each  individual  of  the  mass  seems  to  have 
never  crossed  their  minds. 

7.  The  hunger  and  thirst  after  office  for 
which  Confucius  himself  sot  a  conspicuous 

'  example.  Most  readily  do  I  admit  that  he 
was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  to  seek 
after  office.  Yet,  as  a  drunkard  throws  over 
his  weakness  a  kind  of  religious  sanction  by 
quoting  PauFs  injunction  to  drink  a  little 

"wine  for  the  stomach's  sake,  every  C<3nfu- 

'  cianist  who  runs  after  office  for  nothing 
but  the  squeezing  there  is  in  it  sanctimo- 
niously tells  you  that  he  is  following  the 
steps  of  Confucius. 

I     A  system  of  ethics  yielding  the  fruit  of 
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agnosticism,  selfishness,  arrogance,  despot- 
ism, degradation  of  women,  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced a  good  one.     If  other  countries 


can  make  a  better  use  of  it  Korea  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  willing  enough  to  part  with  it; 
the  sooner  the  better.— Zarea>i  Repository. 


THE  KOREAN  MIND- 


fPHE  great  problem  that  confronts  mis- 
•*-  sionary  work  in  the  far  East  is  the 
oriental  mind.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
reach  the  heart,  to  gain  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  perfectly  mystified  by  the  peculiar 
mental  make-up  that  is  the  groundwork  of 
it  all.  So  much  of  life  seems  reversed,  or 
standing  on  its  head  in  the  universe  of 
thought,  just  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse of  matter.  The  Korean  says  if  it  is 
true  that  the  world  is  round  then  we  in  the 
West  must  have  power  like  flies  to  walk  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  underworld;  while  we 
answer:  "No!  the  heavens  are  above  us. 
It  is  you  who  are  upside  down.*'  Thus  are 
we  born  hopelessly  reversed,  and  thus  must 
we  ever  continue  to  be  unless  we  are  given 
the  gift  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  to  stand 
on  our  heads,  too,  and  learn  something  of 
our  brother  oriental  eye  to  eye. 

To  this  end  we  have  to  review  many  of 
our  axioms  of  life,  for  here  in  the  East  we 
find  them  sadly  upset.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Korea,  one  cannot  but  see  that  love  has 
yielded  up  the  ghost  to  what  is  called  neces- 
sity. Unselfish  love  does  not  appeal  to  the 
oriental  mind.  In  fact,  the  Korean  has  no 
word  for  "  love  "  in  his  whole  vocabular>'. 
You  have  to  arrive  at  the  thought  by  a  com- 
bination of  terms.  He  talks  of  kindly  con- 
descension, reverence,  esteem,  etc.,  but  he 
has  no  true  word  for  love.  The  husband 
marries  a  wife  whom  he  does  not  love,  and 
this  is  proper  in  the  mind  of  the  Orient. 
On  the  death  of  the  first  he  takes  a  second, 
whom  he  does  love,  and  it  is  all  wrong ;  in 
fact,  is  a  sin,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  indeed 
outraged  his  conscience.  The  wife  was  not 
meant  to  be  loved,  but  simply  as  an  inani- 
mate object  to  8er\'e  its  use,  in  supporting 
one  span  of  the  family  lino  from  father  to 
son.  Planted  deep  in  the  mire  she  stands, 
bearing  her  portion  of  the  weight  of  this  an- 
cestral bridge  connecting  the  ages. 

Once,  out  walking,  my  wife  and  I  came  on 
a  man  like  tlie  Ancient  Mariner,  sitting 
alone  on  a  stone,  weeping  in  a  most  hopeless 
way.  What  was  the  matter  ?  He  lifted  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and   then    bowed   his 


head  again  and  gave  himself  up  to  hi? 
grief.  We  persisted  in  our  inquir}'.  HI* 
wife  had  left  him,  he  said,  **aigo!  aigo!" 
At  last  a  true  case  of  love  it  seemed,  but  we 
said,  to  tr>'  him  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
world,  "  If  she  does  not  love  you,  why 
should  you  love  her?"  "Love!  Who 
loves  her  ?  But  she  made  my  clothes  and 
cooked  my  food.  How  can  I  live  without 
her?" 

Neither  does  the  independence  of  the 
West  appeal  to  the  Korean.    The  glory  of 
the  American  eagle,  with   his  E  phiribm 
vjiuniy  he  thinks  to  be  sheer  madness.   Why 
men  should  ever  think  of  such  a  horse  race 
existence  he  cannot  imagine.    He  conceives 
of  life  as  a  condition  of  subjection  only.  In- 
dependence to  him  suggests  suspicion,  mis- 
trust of  each  other,  lawlessness,  etc.  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?  "  is  the  ordinary  question  of 
the  street.    **  What's  your  business  ?  "  usu- 
ally follows.  "  Whom  is  your  letter  from  ?  " 
they  demand,  while  all  join  in  helping  read 
it.    It  would  be  an  insult  not  to  share  these 
commonplaces  with  every  comer. 

A  native  would  rather  have  a  companion 
at  his  tasks  than  take  twice  the  pay  and  do 
it  alone.  So  we  find  them  hitched  tiiiree  and 
four  to  one  shovel,  doubling  up  over  woric 
that  is  mere  child's  play,  bearing  the  incon- 
venience of  companions  where  they  might 
be  doubly  comfortable  alone  were  it  not  for 
their  dread  of  indei)endence,  which  seems 
to  nm  contrary  to  the  fiow  of  all  their 
mental  faculties. 

In  education,  too,  we  are  at  the  antipodes. 
We  aim  at  the  development  and  preparation 
of  the  student  in  a  practical  way  for  life 
before  him.  The  Korean  has  no  such 
thought.  He  aims  to  fix  or  asphyxiate  the 
mind  in  order  that  he  may  shut  the  present 
out  from  him  and  live  only  in  the  past 
Development  is  our  idea ;  limitation  his.  A 
Western  student  rejoices  at  a  variety  of  at- 
tainments, and  the  number  of  branches  to 
which  he  has  })een  introduced,  while  he  in 
Korea  in  the  fact  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
any  subj<*ct  but  the  reading  and  writing 
of  Chinese  characters  only.  Twenty  years 
of  separation  from-  tlie  rest  of  life  in  order 
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that  he  may  be  able  to  retid  and  write,  and  ' 
many  fail  even  in  this  after  so  long  a  time.  I 
With  us  education  is  an  exercise  of  the  fac-  { 
ulties  in  order  that  the  mind  may  grow ;  in  | 
Korea  it  is  like  a  foot  bandage  or  plaster- ! 
of-paris  jacket  for   the  mind — once  fairly 
put  on,  and  all  growth  and  development  is 
at  an  end.    Hence  the  fact  that  Conf  ucian- 
ist  scholars,  more  than  any  others,  oppose  j 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  and   seldom, 
condescend  to  study  it.  i 

However  shiftless  an  American  may  be, 
he  feels,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  labor : 


is  ennobling.  In  theory,  at  any  rate,  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  while 
in  Korea  there  exists  the  very  opposite  idea. 
The  word  for  labor  is  i/,  and  its  secondary 
meanings  are  damage,  loss,  evil,  misfortune, 
all  of  which  ideas  are  associated  with  and 
expressed  by  the  word.  An  idle  existence 
brings  with  it  no  stings  of  conscience;  in 
fact,  the  native  who  can  scheme  to  do 
nothing  proves  by  all  the  logic  of  antiquity 
his  right  to  be  classed  among  the  gentrj'. — 
Iiei\  J,  8.  Gale,  in  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad, 


A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  KOREA* 


BY  BEV.  F.  HILLARY. 


THE  Stores  and  bedding,  and  ever^-thing 
having  been  procured  and  packed  in 
convenient  sized  packages,  the  ponies  are 
sent  for.  They  had  been  procured  through 
the  medium  of  a  Korean  friend  of  the  mis- 
sion. They  are  brought  round,  and  prove 
to  be  two  little  Korean  ponies,  in  good  con- 
dition, but  remarkably  ugly,  and  too  small, 
you  think,  for  a  six  or  seven  himdred  mile 
journey,  and  for  the  heavy  loads  they  will 
have  to  carry.  The  mapus  (grooms)  explain 
that  they  are  not  at  all  too  small  for  their 
work,  and  on  further  examination  one  finds 
that  they  are  full  of  fire  and  wickedness, 
and  ready  to  take  a  piece  out  of  anybody  at 
the  shortest  possible  notice.  Furthermore, 
they  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  temper 
which  is  not  likely  to  give  in  over  anything, 
however  difficult.  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
I  found  that  the  majms  were  right,  the 
ponies  were  perfectly  able  to  do  their  work, 
and  they  were  in  quite  as  good  a  condition 
when  they  returned  as  when  they  started. 

The  Korean  pony  is  ugly,  but  he  is  wiry ; 
he  possesses  a  remarkably  bad  temper,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  playful  disposition,  which 
he  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  species 
at  night  time  when  one  tries  to  sleep.  He  is 
a  strong  conservative,  and  heartily  despises 
men,  especially  foreigners,  and  their  foreign 
bridles ;  but  he  puts  up  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  beans  he  is  likely  to  get  when  he 
reaches  the  inn.  He  has  a  habit  of  playing 
pranks  on  the  front  pony,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  rider.  He  is  also  given  to 
meditating  while  on  the  road,  and  some- 
times kneels  down  so  suddenly  that  it 
causes  his  rider  to  give  an  impromptu  ac- 


robatic performance.  When  the  inn  is 
reached  the  niapu  becomes  his  slave,  and, 
should  his  wants  not  be  attended  to  to  his 
liking,  or  if  his  beans  are  insufficient,  he 
stamps  with  his  feet  and  bites  everybody 
within  reach.  The  Korean  pony  is  an  in- 
dispensable animal  when  traveling  in  Korea, 
so  his  little  peculiarities  have  to  be  put  up 
with. 

The  scenery  in  Korea  varies  only  in  minor 
details,  that  is  to  say,  most  Korean  scenery 
is  hilly,  and  the  only  variation  is  a  difference 
of  soil  or  a  difference  of  bare  or  wooded 
hills.  From  Seoul  to  Songdo,  a  distance  of 
about  fifty-three  miles,  some  of  the  scenery 
is  pretty  and  wooded,  and  some  is  bare  and 
ugly.  At  Songdo  we  get  again  into  the 
rotten  granite  country  from  which  we  parted 
when  we  left  Seoul. 

After  leaving  Songdo  we  go  through  some 
of  the  prettiest  country  in  Korea.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  the  barley  looked  fresh  and 
green;  the  hills  are  of  many  fantastic 
shapes,  and  covered  with  pines  and  other 
trees.  We  pass  through  narrow,  winding 
valleys  which  remind  one  of  a  puzzle  garden, 

I  past  clear  running  streams  which  make  one 

I  thirsty,  past  rugged  gray  rocks  clothed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  glorious  in  their  new 
foliage,  and  throwing  their  branches  over 
the  cool,  shady  stream  beneath.  Sometimes 
we  passed  by  hills  which  are  i)erpendicular, 
and  which  have  the  look  of  something 
which  has  been  blasted  by  a  curse.  "They 
are  awesome,*'  the  mapu  said,  and  we  were 
glad  to  get  into  another  valley  where  things 

I  looked  less  awful. 

!     At  length  we  arrived  in  the  slato  countrj'. 
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and  we  saw  what  is  never  seen  near  Seoul, 
and  that  is  slate-roofed  houses.  The  slates 
are  very  badly  split,  and  much  thicker  than 
ours,  but  they  looked  better  than  thatched 
roofs.  The  scenery  here  is  rugged,  but  the 
wild  apricot  blossom  gives'a  pleasing  touch 
to  it.  Here  also  pheasants  are  remarkably 
plentiful.  From  the  rugged  scenery  we  pass 
on  to  the  red  earth  country-,  with  its  bald 
hills,  and  here  traveling  is  not  particularly 
interesting.  The  hills  are  lower,  and  washed 
by  the  rain.  The  red  earth,  too,  after  a  rain, 
cakes  hard,  and  the  road  becomes  abomina- 
ble, and  as  far  as  Pyeug  Yang,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  steep  pass,  there  is  nothing 
very  interesting.  Before  getting  into  Pyeng 
Yang,  however,  there  is  a  plain  about  nine 
miles  across,  and  this  is  only  int<»resting 
because  plains  are  rare  in  Korea,  otherwise 
it  is  the  ugliest  piece  of  country  one  could 
possibly  see. . 

Beyond  Pyeng  Yang  there  are  two  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  which  impress 
themselves  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler, and  they  are  the  number  of  streams 
which  have  to  be  waded  and  the  steep  passes 
which  have  to  be  climbed.  I  went  from 
Pyeng  Yang  ninety  miles  to  the  northeast, 
and  saw  some  rather  remarkable  scenery—  j 
steep  hills,  rugged  rocks  ornamented  with 
apricot  and  peach  blossom,  up  the  bank  of 
a  river  nmning  betweep  high  hills,  and  full 
of  rapids,  and  which  in  the  rainy  season  has 
a  rise  of  thirty  feet.  Here  the  country  was 
very  stony,  and  the  population  thin  and 
scanty. 

From  there  we  were  advised  to  take  a ' 
short  cut  to  the  American  mines,  which  I 
intended  to  \'isit,  and  in  our  innocence  we 
took  it.  It  proved  to  ]>e  a  road  through  the 
mountains ;  generally  through  long,  winding 
valleys  with  high  hills  on  each  side,  and 
running  on  till  the  valley  came  to  an  abrupt 
ending,  and  then  there  was  a  steep  pass  to 
climb  over,  and  then  down  again  into 
another  valley,  and  the  same  thing  was 
repeated. 

From  the  Amencan  mines  down  to  Pyeng  ; 
Yang  the  crossing  of  streams  seemed  to  be  , 
the  special  characteristic  of  the  journey. 
The  whole  country  there  is  intersected  by 
rivers  and  small  streams.  Some  had  prim- 
itive bridges  over  them,  but  they  were  gen- 
erally in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and 
could  not  be  used  by  the  ponies,  so  that  our 
horses  were  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
water.     At  one  place,  the   stream  having 


been  swollen  by  the  rain,  we  thought  we 
should  have  to  swim  the  horses,  but  we  mau- 
aged  to  find  a  shallow  part  and  only  got  oar 
packages  a  little  wet.  Over  some  streams 
there  were  ferryboats  running,  so  that  cross- 
ing was  easy  and  only  required  patience 
enough  to  wait  for  the  ferrj^boat. 

Traveling  in  Korea  might  be  the  most  en- 
joyable thing  in  the  world  but  for  two  things, 
namely,  the  inns  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
native.  The  accommodation  in  an  inn  con- 
sists of  a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  and  a 
floor  to  sit  upon.  The  floor  is  mud,  the 
walls  are  mud,  and  the  roof  is  mud.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  a  dirty  reed  mat,  and 
when  the  mat  is  lifted  up  the  floor  becomes 
a  convenient  spittoon  for  those  staying  at 
the  inn.  The  innkeeper  also  kindly  provides 
chunks  of  wood  for  the  weary  traveler  to 
rest  his  head  upon,  and  a  wooden  lamp- 
stand,  covered  with  oil  and  dirt,  with  a  lamp 
which  emits  a  very  unpleasant  smell  and 
gives  very  little  light.  The  room,  as  a  rule, 
opens  out  on  to  the  stables,  and  the  smell  of 
the  stables  pervades  the  room,  mixes  with 
the  smell  of  the  lamp  and  the  smell  of  the 
Korean  pickles,  and  produces  a  smell  which 
is  new  to  most  people  outside  Korea. 

Sometimes  a  foreigner  is  able  to  get  a 
room  to  himself,  but  at  other  times  he  has 
to  sleep  with  the  rest  of  the  travelers  staying 
at  the  inn.  Sleeping  with  other  travelers  is 
not  without  its  trials.  During  the  night  one 
is  apt  to  get  mixed  np  with  other  people. 
On  one  occasion  I  woke  up  and  found  a 
man's  feet  in  close  proximity  to  my  fac«\ 
and  oil  another  I  found  that  the  mapu  ha<i 
got  his  feet  mixed  up  in  my  blankets. 

Thf  Koreans,  too,  dislike  fresh  air,  and  as 
soon  as  everybody  is  inside,  the  doors  ai^ 
tightly  shut  and  every  chance  of  fresh  air 
coming  in  is  blocked,  and  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  one  wakes  up  with  a  bad  head- 
ache. In  other  ways,  too.  tlie  inns  are  a 
trial  to  the  fon?igner,  for  he  can  get  nothing 
he  wants  readily.  If  he  asks  for  a  fire  to 
boil  liis  k«*ttle,  or  wat(»r  to  wash  in,  or  wants 
his  plates  and  dishes  Wiished,  it  is  as  if  he 
were  asking  a  favor,  and  in  some  places  his 
requests  are  refused. 

He  suffers,  too,  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives.  As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  an  inn 
people  begin  to  steal  in  in  twos  an<l  threes 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  foreigner. 
They  view  him  in  much  the  same  way  that 
we  should  view  a  dancing  bear,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  amusement  and  a  certain 
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amount  of  fear.  They  want  to  handle  his 
food,  his  clothes,  his  toilet  requisites,  espe- 
cially the  sponge.  They  crowd  into  the 
ro.3m  till  the  foreigner  has  no  room  to  move, 
and  they  almost  suflfocate  him  with  their 
vile  tobacco  smoke.  I  am  a  smoker  myself, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the 
^smell  of  Korean  tobacco. 

All  the  foreigner's  doings  are  criticised. 
When  he  imdresses  or  dresses  they  solemnly 
sit  round  and  watch  the  performance.  If  he 
should  trj'  to  read  or  say  his  prayers  they 
look  over  his  shoulder,  blow  tobacco  smoke 
into  his  face,  and  ask  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  women  folk,  too,  peep  through  the 
doors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  chanj^e 
ill  one's  clothing.  On  one  occasion  I  ar- 
rived wet  and  wanted  to  change  my  clothes, 


statues,  and  I  suppose  they  had  been  look- 
ing down  on  the  passers-by  for  centuries. 
At  Songdo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Korea,  I 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  old  palace,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  ver>'  extensive  place. 
The  granite  flights  of  steps  and  walls  still 
remain,  and  they  have  probably  been  there 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  At  Songdo 
there  are  also  the  gensin  gardens,  a  herb  on 
which  both  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  pin  the 
whole  of  their  medical  faith.  It  is  grown 
under  little  sheds  which,  while  they  shade 
it  from  the  sun,  do  not  keep  out  the  rain. 
The  gensin  is  supposed  to  be  very  valuable, 
and  is  a  government  monopoly. 

I  saw  also  walled  cities,  the  two  largest 
being  Songdo  and  Pyeng  Yang.  Pyeng 
Yang  might  be  called  the  northern  capital. 


MEN  OP  KOREA. 


but  there  sfemed  no  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  the  women.  At  length  only  oik^  [KM^istent 
little  girl  about  fourteen  reinaiiu'd,  and  I, 
conceiving  a  j>arental  tenderness  toward 
her,  presented  her  with  an  empty  milk  tin 
and  biscuit.  She  instantly  went  off  to  shr»w 
them  to  her  mother,  and  I  was  soon  out  of 
my  wet  clothes  into  dry. 

TheD>  is  no  chance  of  privacy  when  on  a 
trip.  Everything  one  does  must  be  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  One's  morning  ablutions 
are  often  performed  in  the  street,  so  tliey  are 
not  verj-  extensive.  The  Koreans  cannot 
understand  a  man  wanting  privacy,  and  they 
think  that  if  he  wants  privacj*  he  is  up  to 
some  mischief. 

There  were  a  few  objects  of  interest  on  the 
journey.  About  twenty  miles  from  Seoul 
there  are -two  huge  Buddhist  images  cut  out 
of  the  TOQ\i.  They  had  the  usual  placid 
smile   with   which    Koreans    endow   their 


It  stands  on  tlie  edge  of  a  river,  and  is  a 
v«'ry  busy  place.  It  was  the  city  in  which, 
during  the  late  war,  the  Chinese  settled 
themselves,  and  were  surrounded  by  the 
Japanese,  who  advanced  on  them  from  three 
or  four  different  points. 

Perhaps  the  most  interestinpr  of  the  things 
I  saw  were  the  gold  mines.  The  Koreans 
have  ])een  gold  mining  for  years,  but  their 
methods  being  so  primitive  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  going  ver}'  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  so  have  contented  tliemselves  with 
crushing  and  washing  the  quartz  which  was 
most  easily  o))tained.  Their  contrivances 
are  very  simple.  They  dig  up  the  ore,  and 
it  is  crushed  between  two  stones;  the 
lower  one  is  flat  and  the  upper  round.  It  is 
rolled  backward  and  forward  over  the  ore, 
crushing  it  to  powder.  They  then  wash  the 
powdered  ore  in  pans  over  a  stream,  and  the 
gold  being  heaviest  remains  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  pan,  and  the  lighter  sediment  is 
washed  away.  They  do  not  earn  a  great 
deal,  but  they  are  said  to  be  the  best  placer 
miners  in  the  world.  Concessions  in  the 
gold  country  have  been  granted  to  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  and  English. 

I  went  down  a  mine  by  ladder  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  saw  the  work- 
ings. The  miners  drill  holes  in  the  rock  and 
then  blast  it  with  dynamite.  The  ore  is  then 
run  either  in  trolleys  on  rails  or  in  wheel- 
barrows to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
hauled  by  the  steam  hoist.  The  miners  are 
all  Koreans,  superintended  by  foreigners. 
They  are  well  paid,  and  from  the  good  feel- 
ing I  saw  existing  between  themselves  and 
superintendents  1  should  say  they  are  well 
treated,  at  any  rate  as  well  as  Koreans  can 
be  treated  without  being  spoiled. 


I  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
I  the  northern  Korean  and  his  brethren  living 
nearer  Seoul.  The  northern  houses  are  a 
[different  shape  and  not  so  inclosed;  they 
arealsomore  primitive  in  construction.  The 
dress  (a  very  conservative  thing  in  Korea) 
of  the  women  is  different,  and  in  manners 
the  people  are  rougher,  and  in  social  stand- 
ard lower,  than  the  Koreans  nearer  Seoul 
I  believe,  however,  that  at  the  core  they  are 
better  and  much  more  independent.  The 
climate,  too,  goes  more  to  extremes.  Dur- 
ing the  last  winter  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
summer  is  much  hotter,  almost  tropical. 
The  spring  breaks  very  late,  and  I  noticed 
that,  while  the  barley  up  north  was  only 
three  or  four  inches  high,  the  barley  nearer 
Seoul  was  in  the  ear.— 2%e  Mx^^xon  Field, 


BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  KOREA* 

BY  BEV.   C.   F.   BEID,  D.D. 


AS  has  been  too  frequently  the  case  in 
these  Eastern  lands,  Home  had  a  full 
century  the  start  of  Protestantism  in  making 
the  name  of  Jesus  known  to  the  Koreans. 
In  1777  an  earnest  Korean  student  of  Con- 
fucius, who,  by  certain  characteristics,  had 
won  for  himself  the  name  of  Stonewall,  ob- 
tained possession  of  several  publications 
issued  by  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  Peking. 
Among  these  books  were  tracts  on  the  "  Ex- 
istence of  God,"  "The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  Their 
Opposite  to  Virtues,"  and  others  of  like 
purport. 

Stonewall  was  delighted  with  the  new 
doctrine,  and  at  once  began  to  practice  its 
teaching  to  the  best  of  his  meager  knowl- 
edge. At  his  flrst  opportunity  he  opened 
correspondence  >vith  the  priests  in  Peking 
through  a  friend  who  was  going  to  the 
Chinese  capital  in  company  with  the  Korean 
embassy.  This  friend  was  converted  and 
baptized  while  in  Peking,  and  returned  to 
Korea  well  stocked  with  books,  crucifixes, 
images,  pictures,  etc. 

Stonewall  received  his  share  with  delight, 
and  became  more  devoted  to  the  new  re- 
ligion than  ever.  He  soon  began  to  preach, 
and  make  many  converts,  both  among  the 
nobility  and  the  common  people.  This,  of 
course,  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
brought  about  a  series  of  bitter  persecutions 


j  and  a  series  of  noble  martyrdoms  which,  as 

1  exhibitions  of  sublime  faith  and  heroic  en- 
durance under  the  most  cruel  tortures  and 
in  death,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
age  or  country. 

Coming  off  the  streets  of  Seoul,  where 
hundreds  of  ease-loving,  work  and  pain- 

;  hating  natives  are  constantly  lounging,  one 
is  fairly  bewildered  by  a  perusal  of  the 
record  of  firmness  under  intense  suffering, 
the  willing  self-sacrifice,  and  all  the  emi- 

I  nent  Christian  virtues  which,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  have  been  illustrated 
thousands  of  times  in  the  lives  and  deaths 

;  of  Korean  believers. 

The  first  victim  was  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Kim,  who  had  received,  when  bap- 

'  tized,  the  name  of  Thomas.    For  destroying 

,  his  ancestral  tablets  he  was  torturedand  sent 
into  banishment, where  he  shortly  died.  Next 
were  two  more  of  the  same  surname.  These 
were  publicly  tried,  and,  refusing  to  recant, 
were  beheaded.  Their  death  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  and  relentless  persecution 
which  had  for  its  end  the  utter  extermina- 

I  tion  of  the  new  faith. 

Men  wore  beaten  with  rods  until  the  flesh 
hung  on  them  in  bloody  rags.  Their  bones 
were  disjointed  until  their  limbs  dangled 
limp  and  useless  from  their  quivering 
bodies.  One  man,  sixty-one  years  old,  after 
wearying  his  torturers  with  his  endurance. 
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was  bound  around  with  cords  and  thrown 
upon  the  icy  ground.  Then  water  was 
poured  over  him,  freezing  as  it  fell,  thus 
covering  his  body  in  a  coat  of  ice.  In  this 
condition  he  was  left  to  wait  for  death, 
which,  more  pitiful  than  his  torturers, 
quickly  relieved  him  of  his  sufTerings. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  persecu- 
tion of  such  extreme  rigor  many  should  fall 
away ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
apostasy,  it  is  estimated  that  ten  years  after 
the  baptism  of  the  first  Korean  convert  in 
Peking  there  were  four  thousand  Christians 
in  Korea. 

In  1791  the  first  attempt  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary to  enter  Korea  was  made.  A  Por- 
tuguese priest  named  Jean  dos  Eemedios 
made  the  perilous  overlandtripfrom  Peking ; 
but,  after  waiting  ten  days  in  vain  at  the 
border  gate  for  an  opportunity  to  enter,  he 
returned  to  Peldng,  where  he  soon  died. 

Three  years  later  a  Chinese  priest  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt,  and,  after  an 
eventful  journey,  he  reached  Seoul  in  safety. 
This  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  to  visit 
Korea.  After  six  years  of  secret  but  suc- 
cessful labor  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  this  time  he  was 
hid  in  the  house  of  a  noble  Korean  lady, 
but  when  the  government  outlawed-  him  by 
public  proclamation  he  left  the  house  of  his 
protectress,  bravely  refusing  any  longer  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  his  friends.  He  volun- 
tarily surrendered  himself,  and  was  be- 
hetided  May  31, 1801.  His  hostess  w&s  then 
thrown  into  prison,  and  while  waiting  death 
wrote  out  his  life  and  works  on  the  skirt 
of  her  silk  dress.  At  her  execution  she 
begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  t4.)  die  in 
her  robes,  and  not  be  stripped  of  them  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom.  Her  re- 
quest being  granted,  she  laid  her  lioud  uix)n 
the  block  with  a  meekness  and  grace  as  pa- 
thetic as  it  was  inspiring. 

In  the  winter  of  1835  the  first  French  mis- 
sionaries, after  much  trouble  in  running 
the  guards  at  Eui  Ju,  entered  the  city 
through  a  water  drain  in  the  city  wall. 
After  three  years  of  indefatigable  labor, 
they  suffered  martyrdom,  September  21, 
1839.  On  the  day  of  their  death  they  were 
led  to  the  execution  ground,  pinioned,  and 
stripped  of  their  upper  garments;  a  stick 
was  passed  between  their  elbows  and  back, 
an  arrow  was  run  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
each  ear,  and  their  fjices  were  wet  with 
water  and  powdered  with  chalk.    A  dozen 


soldiers  then  began  a  sham  fight  over  them, 
delivering  their  blows  upon  the  bodies  of 
their  kneeling  victims  instead  of  on  each 
other,  while  the  crowd  shouted  with  delight 
and  mockery  as  the  cruel  game  went  on. 
Wearjing  at  length  with  this  sport,  the  ex- 
ecutioners struck  the  victims*  heads  from 
their  bodies,  and  thus  perished  the  first 
European  missionaries  to  Korea. 

Still  the  work  went  on.  The  terrible  per- 
secution of  1866,  during  which  large  num- 
bers sealed  their  faith  in  blood,  is  of  so 
recent  date  that  I  merely  make  mention  of 
it  in  passing  to  show  that  within  the  lifetime 
of  many  of  those  who  will  read  this  article 
the  sands  of  Korea  have  often  been  wet  with 
the  blood  of  Koreans  who,  by  some,  are  rep- 
resented as  hardly  worth  the  saving.  The 
man  who  directed  this  horrible  butchery 
only  recently  died,  and  the  memor>'  of  his 
deeds  is  to-day  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
"  whom  we  pass  upon  the  streets. 

The    work    of    promulgating  Protestant 

Christianity  did  not  begin  until  1883.    In 

that  year  a  Chinese  soldier,  a  convert  of  Dr. 

'  Douthwaite,  well  known  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 

I  versity,  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 

:  Korea.    Before  leaving  Chefoo,  he  went  to 

:  Dr.  Douthwaite  and  asked  for  a  supply  of 

!  gospels   and   Christian    tracts    for   use  in 

Korea.    They  were,  of  course,  given  to  him, 

.  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Seoul  he 

began  to  distribute  them  and  to  teach  their 

doctrines  as  best  he  could. 

So  active  was  this  Chinese  soldier  in  pub- 
lishing the  Gospel  that  he  soon  fell  under 
the  observation  of  the  government  and  was 
arrested.  The  foreign  office  at  once  com- 
municated with  General  Yuen,  commander 
of  the  Chinese  troops  in  Seoul,  asking  that 
the  man  might  be  decapitated.  General 
Yuen,  however,  being  a  strong  sympathizer 
with,  if  not  an  actual  believer  in,  Christian- 
ity, refused  to  accede  to  this  request;  and 
after  a  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  he 
was  finally  released,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Chefoo. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1884,  Dr.  H. 
X.  Allen,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
Shanghai,  came  to  Seoul  as  physician  to  the 
American  Legation.  This  was  the  first 
American  missionary  to  arrive  in  the  coun- 
try. The  following  year  he  was  joined  by 
Drs.  Underwootl  and  Heron,  of  the  same 
mission,  and  by  Dr.  Scran  ton  and  H.  G. 
Appenzeller,  of  the  Methodist  Epi^^copal 
Church. 
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The  medical  work  of  Dr.  Allen  began 
almost  at  once.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
Emeute  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  postal  service  occurred,  and  the 
doctor  was  called  to  attend  one  of  the  high 
Korean  officials,  who  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  affray.  The  treatment  was 
successful,  and  as  a  result  the  doctor  was 
soon  flooded  with  applications  for  medical 
attention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he 
cnuld  report  over  1(»,000  cases  seen,  265  in- 
patients, and  150  surgical  operations.  As 
has    so    often  been   the  case    on    mission 


fields,  the  medical  work  proved  to  be  the  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  evangelist.  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  July,  1886,  Dr.  Horace  G. 
Underwood  baptized  the  first  convert  to 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  from  that  time 
the  growth  of  the  work  has  been  rapid  and 
steady.  Both  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  Missions  have  been  doubling 
their  memberships  for  the  last  several 
years.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  j 
Catholic  Mission,  work  is  largely  self -prop- 
agating and  self-supporting.— TAe  ^n^ic 
of  Mittswns, 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  KOREA- 


l/'OREA,  like  the  world  of  the  ancients, 
^^^  has  its  "seven  wondei-s."  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  as  follows:  First,  a  hot 
miueral  spring  near  Kin-Shantoa,  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  which  are  believed  by  the 
people  to  be  miraculous.  No  matter  what 
disease  may  afflict  the  patient,  a  dip  in  the 
water  proves  efficacious. 

The  second  wonder  is  two  springs,  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other ; 
in  fact,  they  have  the  breadth  of  tlie  entire 
peninsula  betw(»en  them.  Tliey  have  two 
j^eouliarities — when  one  is  full,  the  other  is 
always  empty;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie 
fact  that  they  are  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  one  is  bitter  and  the  other 
pure  an(l  sweet.  The  third  wonder  is  a  cold- 
wave  cave— a  cavern  from  which  a  wintry 
wind  perpetually  blows.  The  force  of  the 
wind  from  the  cave  is  such  that  a  strong 
man  cannot  stan<l  before  it.  A  forest  that 
cannot  be  eradicat(?d  is  the  fourth  wonder. 
No  matter  what  injuiy  is  done  to  the  roots 


of  the  trees,  which  are  large  pines,  they  will 
sprout  up  again  directly,  like  the  phoenix 
from  her  ashes. 

The  flfth  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.    It 
is  the  famous  "floating  stone."    It  stands 
or  seems  to  stand,  in  front  of  the  palace 
erected  in  its  honor.    It  is  an  irregular  cul)e 
of  great  bulk.    It  appears  to  be  resting  on 
the  ground,  free  from  supports  on  all  sides, 
but,  strange  to  say,  two  men  at  opposite 
sides^of  a  rope  may  pass  it  under  the  stone 
without   encountering   any  obstacle  what- 
ev(*r.    The  sixth  wonder  is  the  **  hot  stone," 
which  from  remote  ages  has  lain  glowing 
with  heat  on  top  of  a  high  hill.    The  seventh 
and  last  Korean  wonder  is  a  drop  of  the 
sweat  of  Buddha.    For  thirtj'  paces  around 
the  temple  in  which  it  is  enshrined  not  a 
blade  of  a  grass  will  grow.    There  are  no 
trees  or  flowers  inside  the  sacred  square. 
Even  the  animals  decline  to  profane  a  spot 
so  holy.    These  are  verj'  great  wonders  if 
true.— Outlook, 


AN,  THE  BUND  KOREAN  PREACHER. 


IN  liis  recently  published  compendium  of 
Presl)yterian  Foreign  Missions,  Robert 
E.  JSpt^er  describes  a  blind  preacher  whom  he  , 
met  in  Korea:  , 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  coming 
up  the  path  from  the  gate  to  Mr.  Lee's 
house.  He  did  not  carry  a  cane,  but  felt  his 
way  along  with  his  great  wooden  shoes  with 
turn-up  toes.  There  was  no  light  in  his 
eyes,  but  on  his  face  was  the  peace  of  God, ' 
and  he  brought  an  air  of  quietness  and  rest  i 
into  the   room,  where   he  sat   down   and. 


clasped  his  hands  and  lifted  his  sightless 
eye  to  th(»  two  visitors  from  a  far  countr>-, 
who  had  come  **  several  ten  thousands  of 
miles  "  to  see  his  people  and  bring  to  them 
the  greetings  of  their  fellow-Christians  in  a 
strange  land. 

"Shepherd,"  said  he  to  the  missionary, 
"it  is  good  that  these  visitors  have  oorae. 
They  have  come  through  many  troubles. 
Our  hearts  are  encouraged  by  them."  And 
this  was  An*s  story : 

"  I  am  twenty-four  years  old,  and  lost  my 
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sight  when  I  was  three  years  old.  For  two 
and  a  half  years  I  have  been  a  Christian. 
When  I  first  heard  the  Gospel  I  said :  *  This 
is  Catholic  doctrine^  If  I  believe  it,  I  shall 
die.'  But  as  I  heard  it  over  and  over  I  lost 
my  fear  that  I  would  be  crazed  by  it,  and 
soon  I  wakened  to  the  sense  of  my  sins. 

"  Life  is  very  different  now  to  me.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  very  sweet.  What 
ones  do  I  like  best  ?  *  Ye  cannot  serve  two 
masters,'  and  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart.'  And  of  all  the 
incidents  of  Jesus's  life  I  love  most  the 
story  of  the  healing  of  the  man  who  was 
bom  blind.  It  is  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
John. 

'*  Do  you  know  all  your  Bible  so  well  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  I  know  it  well,"  answered  An. 

**  Do  you  know  what  is  the  fifteenth  chap- 
tor  of  Luke  y" 

"O,  yes,"  he  replied;  "the  parables  of 
the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and  the  prodi- 
gal son." 

**  And  do  you  know  in  which  chapter  in 
Matthew  is  the  stor}"  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  ?  " 

"Yes;  in  the  fourteenth,"  wtis  his  instant 
reply. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  of  the  gos- 
pels all  the  time.  In  my  little  room  at  the 
gate  others  read  them  to  me.  Is  it  possible 
that  anything  else  could  be  so  sweet  to 
me?" 

"  And  do  you  have  in  your  mind  a  picture 
of  Jesus  ?  "  was  inquired. 


"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  think  of  him  as 
a  man,  but  full  of  color,  of  brightness,  and 
glor>%" 

**  Does  Jesus  help  you  ?  " 

"  If  Jesus  did  not  help  me,  I  could  not 
Uve!" 

The  evening  before  we  left  Pyeng  Yang 
An  came  to  say  good-bye.  We  should  never 
meet  him  again  here,  he  said,  but  we  would 
above.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  his  home 
when  he  became  a  Christian,  but  there  was  a 
honu'  of  many  mansions  there.  He  could 
not  remember  the  sight  of  us  when  we  were 
gone,  but  he  wanted  something  by  which  to 
recall  us.  So  I  gave  him  my  card  that  he 
might  feel  that.  If  he  should  write  to  us  in 
America,  would  we  be  a]>le  to  get  anyone 
to  read  it  to  us?  Soou,  he  went  on,  he 
would  be  laying  aside  his  poor  body,  which 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  do,  and  in  heaven 
he  would  see. 

What  would  he  wish  to  see  first  ?  we 
asked.  "  First,  Jesus,"  he  answered,  "  then 
God,  then  all  the  believers.  I  must  see 
Jesus  first,  for  he  has  been  the  mediator  l>e- 
tween  my  soul  and  Go<L" 

I  see  dear  An  still,  as  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  he  stood  in  the  path  that  led 
down  to  his  little  room  by  the  gate,  gently 
waving  his  hand  to  us  as  we  walked  off 
southward  toward  Seoul  and  smiling  after 
us  with  that  quiet,  patient  smile  which  I 
hope  to  see  again  some  day,  beaming  with 
new  joy,  in  the  land  where  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  are  opened  and  the  Lamb  is  their 
everlasting  light. 


A  CHILDREN^  HOLIDAY  IN  KOREA 


KOREA   is   a   land   of   curious  customs.  I 
Every  few  weeks  our  foreign-trained  j 
eyes  are  surprised  with  some  new  and  novel  i 
oustom  of  the  people,  which  in  a  day  springs  | 
into  life,  and,  after  running  its  interesting 
course  for  a  number  of  days,  suddenly  and 
universally  it  disappears  in  the  same  my?- 
terions  manner  in  which  it  came.  If  customs 
rule  the  world,  it  is  doubly  true  of  secluded  ; 
little  Korea.    Among  the  countless  negative  ; 
virtues  which  darken  the  lives  of  the  people,  | 
one  trait  of  tender  beauty  shines  forth  in  the  I 
national   character.     It  is  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child.  This  national  thoughtful- 
ness  for  the  happiness  of  their  children  h&s  : 
once  more  been  impressed  on  my  mind  as  I : 
witnessed  the  events  of  a  children's  holi- 1 


day  to-day.  The  festival  lasts  for  two  days. 
The  books  tell  us  that  it  is  Buddha's  birth- 
day. But  if  you  ask  an  average  Korean 
about  it,  he  will  shake  his  hetid  and  say, 
"  No,  it  is  only  the  children's  festival." 

To-morrow  night,  they  tell  me,  that  fhe 
fishes  will  be  taken  down  from  their  poles. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  they  have  been  flying 
from  their  masts,  to  the  delight  of  not  only 
the  children,  but  of  the  older  people  as  well. 
Two  have  been  visible  from  my  study  win- 
dow, swajing  about  in  their  airy  element. 
Permit  me  to  explain  that  the  original  sub- 
stance of  the  fishes  mentioned  is  nothing 
else  than  painted  tissue  paper.  And  ver>' 
clever  is  the  effect.  From  a  pole  twenty- five 
feet  long  dangle  seven  or  eight  feet  of  tis.^ue 
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paper  flsli.  He  may  be  pink,  or  purple,  or 
brown  in  his  general  hue,  but  physiologically 
he  resembles  closely  the  scaly  tribe.  Scales, 
tail,  side  fins,  under  fins,  dorsal  fins,  and 
staring  eyes  are  all  present.  In  his  wide 
open  mouth  is  the  secret  of  his  career.  The 
wind  pours  in  and  gives  him  flesh,  and  then 
begin  his  movements.  He  seems  like  a  fish 
with  no  urgent  business  on  his  mind.  Now 
he  poises,  like  the  fish  with  his  mouth  at  the 
top  of  the  water.  Then,  straightening  out, 
his  fins  fiash  for  a  time  or  two.  Now  he  has 
turned  on  his  back;  then,  reversing,  he 
sways  about  with  an  undulating  motion, 
which,  as  a  gust  of  wind  strikes  him,  be- 
comes very  rapid;  and  then  the  motion 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  the  impulsive 
darting  of  a  live  fish.  To-morrow,  however, 
he  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  like  the  fish 
of  flesh  and  bones  that  are  eaten  in  such 
quantities  during  these  days. 

In  company  with  a  friend  this  morning  I 
visited  Chong  No,  the  crossing  of  the  streets 
where  the  great  bell  is  situated  that  tolls  the 
curfew  ever>'  evening.  En  route  we  saw 
children  without  number  on  the  streets. 
They  all  looked  clean,  and  many  of  them 
were  gorgeous  in  bright  new  clothes.  It  was 
evident  that  it  was  their  day.  Arrived  at 
the  spot,  there  was  a  mass  of  dust,  children, 
grown  people,  venders,  and  bright  objects 
to  be  seen.  A  merry  traffic  was  in  progress. 
Chinamen  were  busy  selling  firecrackers, 
and  the  children  were  industriously  putting 
in  their  time  with  their  purchases,  as  I 
learned  to  my  sorrow  when  a  small  pony, 
frightened  with  the  noise,  nearly  knocked 
me  over. 

Some  of  the  toys  that  were  for  sale  w^ere 
interesting  enough  to  merit  description. 
Here  is  a  toy  sedan  chair,  a  perfect  model  of 
the  conveyances  that  are  as  common  to  our 
eyes  as  carriages  are  to  yours.  The  closed, 
roofed  box,  its  curtained  windows,  and  two 
poles  were  in  fine  miniature  imitation.  Some 
re^al  a  Korean  lady  within,  with  her  smooth 
hair  and  brilliant  garments.  Now  small 
boys  are  investing  in  unmusical  pipes- 
pipes  that  are  tied  together,  with  the  finger 
holes  opposite— and  the  air  is  shrieking  with 
the  noise  they  make. 

The  lady  and  the  tiger  are  present  in  a 
small  painted  toy,  which  represents  a  Korean 
lady  with  a  red  parasol  in  her  hand,  sitting 
astride  of  a  fierce-looking  tiger,  in  which,  I 
suppose,  is  represented,  as  in  an  allegory,  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  woman.    Paper  flow- 


ers of  very  clever  workmanship  were  exhib- 
ited for  sale.  Among  these  flowers,  arranged  • 
in  bouquets  that  were  stuck  in  their  exhibi- 
tion cushions  with  a  single  bit  of  straight 
wire,  I  remember  roses,  azaleas,  violets,  for- 
get-me-nots, and  lotus  buds.  The  taste  dis- 
played in  their  arrangement  was  pleasing. 
These  were  all  being  purchased  by  children, 
or  by  their  elder  representatives. 

However,  the  principal  traflSc  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned.  This  festival  is  also  known 
by  another  name,  the  **  lantern  festival."  A 
countless  profusion  of  lanterns  is  present  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  not  for  illumina- 
tion, but  for  sale.  Let  us  single  out  one 
stand  of  them. 

A  pole,  perhaps  ten  feet  long,  with  two 
cross  pieces  that  look  like  the  spars  on  the 
mast  of  a  boat,  has  been  planted  in  the 
street.    From  the  cross  pieces  hang  down 
strings  of  paper  lanterns.    We  counted  as 
many  as  forty  on  one  pole.    There  is  a  vari- 
ety in  their  shapes,  but  most  of  them  have 
a  tendency  toward  a  globular  form,  describ- 
ing,   in    fact,   a    many-faced     geometrical 
figure.    We  will  examine  one  of  the  lan- 
terns.    Its  framework   is   made   of  small 
strips  of  wood,  looking  something  like  bent 
whalebone.    The  prevailing  color  is  white. 
Along  the  edges  made  by  the  framework  is 
a  tracing  of  red.     In  the   little  compart- 
ments thus  marked  off  are  bright  Chinese 
characters,  or  other  ornamentation.    Dan- 
gling down  below  are  strips  of  bright  paper 
forming  little  tassels.    On  some  of  its  edges, 
not  unlikely,  are  fastened  diamond-shaped 
bits  of  paper  looped  to  the  lantern  by  their 
narrower  corners.     One  variety  of  lantern 
was  peculiar.    Almost  a  cube  in  shape,  its 
sides  were  painted  to  represent  the  black 
seeds  and  luscious  pulp  of  the  watermelon. 
These  lanterns  were  being  bought  in  great 
quantities,  in    preparation    for  the  night. 
Some  say  that  the  children  are  presented 
with  as  many  lanterns  as  there  are  years  in 
their  age. 

On  our  way  home  we  saw  troops  of  old 
ladies  coming  in  from  the  country  to  see 
the  sights.  Like  all  Korean  women,  whose 
charms  have  become  a  thing  of  memory, 
they  were  freely  privileged  to  show  their 
faces.  All  bore  straffs;  all  wore  white  ker- 
chiefs over  their  heads;  and  many,  in  the 
place  of  shopping  bags,  had  little  cloth- 
covered  bundles  tied  to  the  tops  of  their 
heads. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw,  at  the  royal  gov- 
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emment  school,  two  magDificent  lanterns, 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  as  a  present 
by  the  Idng.  They  were  elaborate  beyond 
description.  Their  general  appearance  was 
that  of  a  bottle  with  a  wreath  around  its 
neck.  Many  were  the  bright  paper  orna- 
ments that  bedecked  them.  Inside  were  a 
number  of  paper  figures,  set  on  rods  that 
revolved  about  a  center  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  At  the  palace  the  display  at  night, 
I  understand,  is  very  fine.  From  a  bit  of 
elevated  land,  the  city  in  the  evening  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  appearance. 

Usually  Seoul  looks  like  a  cemetery  of 
tombs,  after  the  darkness  has  fallen ;  but  not 
so  is  it  to-night.  Here,  there,  everj'where, 
lanterns  are  shining;  sometimes  alone,  or 


in  strings  of  three  or  four,  one  above  an- 
other, or  in  a  horizontal  line,  they  illumi- 
nate the  city.  As  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
ever}-  now  and  then  rockets  are  curving 
aloft,  and  Roman  candles  are  spluttering 
forth  their  globules  of  flame,  while  the  small 
boys,  omnipresent  with  their  firecrackers, 
are  making  a  merry  din.  Many  are  the 
wear>'  heads  that  sink  to  rest  with  happiness 
this  night. 

So  we  see  that  the  children  of  Korea  have 
their  Christmas  and  their  Fourth  of  July 
consolidated  into  two  successive  days,  and 
that  thoughtf  ulness  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
children  is  one  of  the  commendable  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  Korea.— iJei\ 
D.  L.  Crifford,  in  the  Interior, 


A  COUNTRY  CHURCH  IN  KOREA 

BY  BEV.  H.  O.  C.  HALLOCK,  PH.D. 


REV.  S.  A.  MOFFETT,  D.D.,  and  I  are 
out  on  an  itinerating  tour.  My  host  is 
one  of  the  first  of  the  very  successful  mis- 
sionaries in  tills  wonderful  P>*eng  Yang 
work  in  Korea.  Many  have  an  idea  that  the 
whole  work  in  Korea  is  alike  successful; 
but  it  is  not  so. 

This  country  church  in  which  I  am  writ- 
ing is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
churches  in  this  field.  It  began  very  suc- 
cessfully, each  village  around  having  a 
group  of  inquirers  led  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber, without  wages,  and  meeting  in  one  of 
their  homes— probably  of  the  leader  him- 
self. These  homes  getting  too  small,  they 
wished  a  church  building,  and  would,  had  it 
been  in  some  fields,  have  asked  the  mission 
to  build  them  a  church  and  send  them  a 
pastor. 

Not  so  in  Korea.  They  were  urged  and 
encouraged  to  build  their  own  church,  four 
or  five  groups  joining  to  help.  Just  at  that 
time  the  helper,  who  was  taking  care  of  this 
whole  district,  fell  into  the  sin  of  disobedience 
and  deceit,  and  was  suspended,  and  later 
excommunicated.  This  was  a  trial  and 
temptation  through  which  this  church  had 
to  pass,  and  it  put  it  into  a  ''slough  of 
despond ; "  but  Dr.  Moffett  encouraged 
them  to  go  on  as  best  they  could. 

There  was  a  ruined  government  building 
that  they  could  buy  cheaply  (for  150  Japanese 
dollars),  and  then  they  had  to  add  about 
$200  more  to  repair  it.    They  had  not  the 


money,  and  asked  for  help ;  but,  in  answer, 
were  urged  to  go  ahead  alone,  doing  a  little 
at  a  time.  It  was  suggested  that  possibly 
the  neighboring  churches  would  help,  which 
they  did— a  little.  This  encouraged  them, 
and  they  went  on  and  fixed  up  a  little  at  a 
time,  now  fixing  the  roof,  and  meeting  in 
the  building  without  walls.  Then  they 
added  other  parts :  now  the  walls  in  part  of 
the  building  were  put  in,  then  the  windows 
and  doors ;  then  they  finished  up  the  outer 
walls,  then  the  floors,  and  then  the  partition 
walls  and  doors.  Dr.  Moffett  says  that  the 
next  time  he  comes  they  will  probably  have 
the  house  papered.  Thus  they  work  on  it, 
a  step  at  a  time,  until  faith  and  works 
complete  it. 

One  of  the  interesting  advances  was  the 
building  of  a  mud  and  stone  wall  around 
the  yard  of  the  church.  They  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  so  decided  to  build  it 
with  their  own  hands,  each  man  being 
responsible  for  six  feet  of  wall.  At  a  slack 
season  they  came  together  to  the  work  of 
fencing  in  the  house  of  God.  They  finished 
the  work  in  three  days,  seventeen  men  com- 
ing the  first  day,  twenty-three  the  second, 
and  fourteen  the  third.  How  much  better 
that  was  than  pacing  the  money  for  it!  And 
how  much  more  they  prize  it ! 

Dr.  Moflfett  allowed  them  to  get  help  from 
the  other  native  churches,  as  that  was 
Koreans  helping  Koreans,  and  so  would  not 
militate  against  the  principle  of  self-support. 
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The  help,  however,  was  not  a  great  amount, 
so  that  this  building  is  really  built  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  is  precious  because 
of  the  treasure  and  efifort  they  have  ex- 
pended on  it.  When  I  mentioned  their  work 
last  night  their  eyes  sparkled  in  pleasure. 

To-day  a  big  crowd  gathered,  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  to  worship.  Dr.  Moffett 
received  sixteen  catechumens  (six  women), 
and  baptized  five  (three  women).  There 
are  about  sixty  baptized  members  and  sixty 
catechumens  connected  with  this  church. 
What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  with  them ! 

The  officers  to-day  have  agreed  to  raise  a 
larger  proportion  of  a  helper's  salary  and 
selected  two  deacons.  So  they  take  another 
step  toward  complete  organization,  without 
expense  to  the  mission. 


After  the  meeting  a  young  man  arose  and 
wanted  to  confess  his  sin.  Dr.  Moffett 
allowed  him  time,  when  he  made  a  very 
touching  confession  of  sin,  the  people  listen- 
ing humbly.  Then  they  were  reque.stt^d  ^^ 
pray  for  him.  This  was  a  ntjw  thing  tr» 
me,  as  the  Chinese  very  seldom  thus  confess 
their  sin. 

After  service  the  people  gathered  around 
and  asked  us,  in  the  most  loving,  interested 
way,  if  we  had  "come  in  peace,'* and  wished 
that  we  might  remain  in  peace  and  wisbe<l 
for  me,  "the  China  Pastor,"  that  I  might 
continue  my  journey  in  peace,  by  the  grac«* 
of  God.  One  can  hardly  help  but  love  thi? 
people,  even  though  he  should  struggle  not 
to  do  so.  The  Christians  exhibit  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Chn^t.—FreHbijterian, 


TIfE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 


BY  ERNEST  G.   WELLESLEY-WESLEY. 


NEVER  can  the  Church  of  Christ  suc<jeed 
in  carrying  forward  any  spiritual  work 
when  it  departs  from  God's  plan.  Every 
movement  based  upon  a  departure  from  the 
declarations  and  principles  of  the  word  of 
God  must  end  in  failure  unless  there  be  a 
return  to  such  principles.  There  must  be  a 
continued  dearth  of  missionaries,  of  means 
to  push  the  work,  of  success  in  the  fields 
themselves  unless  we  hold  to  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  Most  High. 

Looking  into  the  word  we  find  but  one 
biith place  for  missionaries  and  for  missions. 
This  one  place  is  the  place  of  prayer.  None 
have  more  need  to  pray,  "  Lonl,  teach  us 
how  to  pray,"  than  do  those  who  seek  to  see 
the  advance  of  the  hosts  of  the  Church  to 
victory  over  every  possible  opposition.  Our 
Xiord  spent  hours  in  the  place  of  prayer 
before  he  selected  his  chosen  twelve. 

The  apostles  appear  to  have  prayed  for 
laborers  befon*  they  were  themselves  sent 
forth.  Philip  was  in  the  place  of  prayer 
when  commanded  to  begin  the  evangelization 
of  Africa.  Paul  was  in  the  place  of  prayer 
when  commissioned  by  Christ  as  his  apostle. 
Peter  was  in  prayer  when  sent  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  church  of  Antioch  was  in  prayer 
when  told  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  commence 
her  great  missionary  campaign. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  Paul  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  place  of  prayer 
when  forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia 


.  that'  they  might  enter  Europe,  from  which 
;  England,  from  which  America,  from  which 
,  the  world.  It  was  when  the  apostles  re- 
,  solved  to  spend  much  time  in  the  place  <  »f 
I  prayer  that  multitudes  were  added  to  the 
.  Lord. 

I     The  student  of  missions  well  knows  that 
,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  so  it  has 
;  ever  been.    Much  time  spent  in  the  place  of 
!  prayer   has    ever    meant    great    blessing. 
'Could  we  but  know  the  prayer  history  of 
j  lona,  of   Wartburg,  of   Herrnhut,  of  the 
"Holy  Club,"  of  ever}'  source  of  heroic  en- 
deavor, we  would  indeed  have  a  most  won- 
derful record  before  us. 

It  is  abundantly  proved  that  there  has 
never  been  any  marked  advance  in  mis- 
sionary work  without  much  prayer  before 
that  advance.  Failures  have  been  due,  in 
all  likelihood  (so  also  periods  of  spiritual 
declension),  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  to  be  much  in  prayer. 

Every  missionary  outpouring,  from  Pen- 
tecost to  the  present  year,  has  been  bom  in 
prayer,  cradled  in  the  arms  of  prayer,  nur- 
tured ])y  prayer,  energized  by  prayer.  Does 
anyone  ask  for  proof?  Proof  abounding 
can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  Judson,  Carey, 
Morrison,  Moflfat,  Livingstone,  Mackay,  Pil- 
kington,  Williams,  Selwyn,  Patteson,  Paton, 
Thobum,  Muller,  and  the  whole  host  of 
those  who  have  led  the  battle  line. 
A  praying  denomination  means  a  success- 
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ful  missionary  work.  Success  in  the  Lord's 
work  depends  far  more  upon  prayer  than 
upon  education,  wealth,  human  influence, 
or  any  other  possible  factor.    Prayer  is  the 


Let  the  Church  pray  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  will  swing  wide  open.  Abundant 
will  be  the  showers  of  blessing.  S[)rings  of 
prayer  will  be  opened  in  every  dry  place: 


force  which  attracts  and  deepens  the  tides  i  the  springs  will  form  rivulets ;  the  rivulets 
of  faith,  zeal,  effort,  heroism.  Were  the  I  streams;  the  streams,  rivers;  the  rivers, 
various  missionary  boards*  and  committees  !  oceans;  the  oceans,  such  mighty  rt'ser\'oirs 
to  give  their  testimony  they  would  be  found  \  of  prayer  force  that  floods,  inexhaustible  and 
unanimous  in  their  witness  to  the  power  of ,;  continuous,  will  descend  until  heaven  hfis 
prayer.  j  no  more. 

As  the  Church  realizes  her  "  intercessor-  j  A  revival  born  in  prayer  means  some- 
ship,"  the  high  calling  of  God,  men  and  thing.  A  revival  (?)  bom  anywiiere  else 
money  are  at  her  command,  within  reach,  means  no  more  than  the  clatter  and  noise 
abundantly  offered.  There  is  no  other  of  complicated  machinery  with  no  j)roduf- 
method  of  procuring  these  essentials.  :  tion.    L<»t  one  begin  to  pray,  two  will  soon 

Where  there  is  lack  of  prayer  no  new .  be  heard,  increase  will  follow  in  spiritual 
fields  are  entered,  talk  is  heard  of  retrench- '  progression,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of 
ment,  frantic  and  unsuccessful  efforts  are  thousands— as  in  the  great  religious  move- 


made  to  obtain  laborers  and  funds,  condi- 
tions become  worse,  the  home  church  be- 
comes less  spiritual,  foreign  work  is  crip- 
pled, the  hand  of  spiritual  paralysis  seems 
to  be  choking  all  life,  and  the  dark  clouds 
of  failure  begin  to  blacken  the  skies. 
Such  clouds  cannot  be  dispersed  by  mis 


ments  of  which  we  read  about,  fifty  years 
ago. 

Our  success  in  foreign  fields  needs,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  revival  of  earnest, 
whole-hearted,  continuous  intercession. 

Every  Chnstian  must  become  a  prayer- 
force  center.     Around  the  individual    will 


sionary  secretaries,  by  boards,  by  conven-  grow  the  family  in  prayer:  about  the  ca- 
tions, by  enthusiasm,  by  Ecumenical  gather-  larged  prayer  center,  the  church:  around 
ings,  by  any  possible  merely  human  methods. !  the  church,  the  denomination.  This  is  God's 
Th^se  clouds  are  to  be  met  and  dispersed  \  way.  Prayer  which  is  to  prevail,  prayer 
by  the  whole  Church  giving  herself  up  to  j  which  is  to  become  the  birthplace  of  mis- 
prayer,  sionaries  and  missions  must  be  a  hundred- 
True  prayer  is  answered.  True  prayer ,  fold  more  universal,  more  strenuous,  more 
must  be  answered.  The  promises  of  God  j  heaven  besieging  than  it  is. 
are  and   must   be   fulfilled.     In  what   he '     With  a  praying  church  the  neighborhood 


promises  there  can  be  no  failure.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  Church.  The  Church 
has  forgotten  how  to  take  hold  of  the  horns 


will  soon  be  touched.  With  a  praying  de- 
nomination the  world  will  soon  be  touched. 
Prayer  will  awaken  the  Church  from  her 


of  the  altar.    Prevailing  with  God,  as  Elijah  sleep.    She  will  then  put  on  her  beautiful 


prevailed,  is  well-nigh  a  lost  art. 


;  garments.     She   will   take   to   herself  the 


Few  people  know  what  it  means  to  take  I  whole  armor  of  God.    She  will  go  forth  ter- 


heaven  by  force.  Withdrawal  into  the  place 
of  prayer,  aloneness  with  God,  mountain-top 
pleadings,  all  night  prayer  with  God — how 
many  of  us  know  what  these  things  mean? 
We  must  come  back  to  the  place  of  suppli- 
cations with  groanings  unutterable  if  we 
would  prevail.  The  windows  of  heaven  are 
not  opened  by  runaway  raps. 

Let  the  Church  fill  its  place  before  the 
throne  as  the  Lord's  remembrancer.  Let 
the  Church  realize  that  ceasing  to  pray  is  to 
"  sin  against  God ;"  let  this  be  done  and  the 
spiritual  drought  will  pass  away  before  our 
prayer  as  did  the  drought  of  Israel  before  the 


rible  as  an  army  with  banners.  The  slain  of 
the  Lord  will  be  many.  Soldiers  of  Christ 
wili  flock  to  her  standards.  The  munitions 
of  war  will  be  plentiful.  There  will  not  be 
found  a  weak  one  within  her  borders. 

Every  child  of  God  will  be  as  a  giant, 
strong  in  the  might  of  Jehovah.  Great  will 
be  the  rejoicing  as  the  walls  of  earth's 
Jerichos  fall,  as  the  captives  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  mighty.  Loud  will 
be  the  song  of  them  that  t;riumph.  Com- 
plete will  be  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  our  Redeemer. 

This  is  no  dream.    It  is  to  be  yet  verified. 


cries  of  the  prophet  from  the  summit  of  i  It  cannot   be   brought   to   pass   until   the 
Garmel.  ]  Church  learns  to  pray. 
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THE  TITHE— NOT  GIVING,  BUT  PAYING  TO  THE  LORD. 


BY  REV.  8.  R.  RENO 
"  My  own  hope  is,  the  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  that  ever  stretched." 


LET  us,  in  the  first  place,  discriminate  be- 
tween GiviNo  and  paying  to  the  Lord. 
I  deem  the  discrimination  real  and  im-  \ 
portant.  Contributing  to  the  support  of  | 
the  pastor,  presiding  elder,  superannuated 
preacher,  and  the  bishop  is  not  giving,  but 
PAYING,  just  as  remunerating  any  other 
servant  for  service  rendered,  or  is  now  ren- 
dering, is  not  GIVING,  but  paying. 

Many  a  hard-worked  and  faithful  pastor 
has  been  humiliated  by  a  thoughtless  stew- 
ard saying,  **  I  have  been  out  begging  for 
you."  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  statement. 
The  servant  does  not  **beg**  his  wage;  he 
simply  asks  for  that  which  is  due  him.  He 
would  lose  his  sense  of  self-respect,  and  it 
would  degrade  the  dignity  of  labor  to  the 
lowest  plane  of  an  alms  to  tell  the  servant 
his  wage  is  so  much  money  given  him.  He 
has  earned  it  and  should  not  be  humiliated 
by  being  told  it  is  so  much  alms  given  to 
him. 

Tlie  man  whom  Grod  has  called  and  the 
Church  approved  and  sent  into  the  com- 
munity "  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,"  and  who  is  also  to  enforce  the 
divine  precepts  of  the  Oospel  by  his  godly 
life  and  conversation  is  a  servant  of  the 
Church  and  the  community  and  does  not 
come  as  one  asking  an  alms,  but  his  honest 
and  well-earned  wage.  If  such  an  one  ade- 
quately comprehends  the  nobility  of  his 
calling  he  will  devote  all  his  time  and  ex- 
pend all  his  energies  to  the  sacred  office  and 
is,  or  should  be,  paid  upon  the  same  just 
principle  that  the  physician  is  paid  for  his 
attention  to  his  patient,  the  lawyer  for  de- 
fending his  client,  the  teacher  for  instructing 
the  pupil,  and  the  farm  hand  for  tilling  his 
master's  soil.  Here,  as  in  every  honest 
occupation,  **the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  And  the  fearful  condemnation  and 
anathema  of  James,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
his  epistle,  abides  upon  him  who  withholds 
that  from  the  sbr^'ant  which  is  his  due. 

I  do  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  tithing 
system  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  I 
believe  has  never  been  abrogated  in  the 
New;  for  then  we  should  have  to  put  all 
our  contributions  toward  the  benevolences 
upon  the  basis  of  paying  and  not  upon  the 


basis  of  GIVING.  For,  as  I  understand  it, 
according  to  that  system  no  one  can  be  said 
to  have  given  until  he  has  first  set  aside  the 
tenth  for  the  Lord.  He  pays  the  tenth,  and 
from  the  remainder  gives  as  much  as  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  prompts  him  to  give. 

Or,  We  may  put  it  in  another  form :  When 
one  has  set  aside  the  tenth  specifically  for 
the  Lord,  to  be  distributed  as  one's  own 
wisdom,  assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
may  direct;  then  he  is  really  giving  vhen 
he  disburses  from  the  remainder  (nine  tenths) 
such  sums  as  his  spirit  of  benevolence  may 
prompt  him  to  give,  and  the  needs  of  the 
community  require. 

For  example :  You  owe  an  individual  $10 
and  pay  him.  You  immediately  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  some  worthy 
enterprise,  and  duty  prompts  you  to  respond. 
Would  you  recall  the  individual  to  whom 
you  have  just  paid  the  $10  and  ask  him  to 
return  part  of  it  as  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  give  to  such  enterprise  ?  The  argument 
is  inconsistent. 

In  like  manner  the  tenth  is  what  we  owe 
to  God  and  should  pay  him.  You  cannot 
boast  that  as  benevolence  which  is  a  debt. 
Benevolence  is  what  you  give  from  your 
own,  and  not  from  God's.  The  point  I  seek 
to  emphasize  is  that  the  tenth  is  paying,  and 
not  GnriNG  to  the  Lord. 

"  Every  man  according  to  his  ability "  is 
the  uniform  measure  of  giving.  G<xi  cer- 
tainly means  for  us  to  give,  for  we  receive. 
And  to  receive  and  not  give  is  repugnant  to 
every  sense  of  justice  and  degrading  in  the 
extreme!  God  honors  us  with  a  share  in 
his  work  and  gives  success  in  proportion 
that  we  cooperate  with  him.  Were  it  his 
plan  to  ignore  us  in  the  matter  he  would  ore- 
ate  at  hand  and  ready  for  use  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  order  us  to  draw  upon  it  at  pleas- 
ure. But  clearly  that  is  not  his'plak.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  commits  It  to  us  to  give 
according  to  the  prosperity  he  lias  allowed 
us  to  enjoy.  This  makes  money  a  talent; 
and,  like  every  other  talent,  it  is  to  be  used 
for  his  glory. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  many  thou- 
sands do  not  prosper  either  temporally  or 
spiritually  simply  because  they  disregard 
so  wholly  God's  claim  upon  them  in  this 
matter  of  giving.  It  is  as  true  of  property 
as  of  life,  that  God  gives  it  and  can  take  it 
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away.  As  there  are  many  forms  or  ways  in 
which  men  are  removed  from  the  earth,  so 
there  are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  he 
can  take  away  property  or  prevent  one  from 
acquiring  it  by  taking  away  the  source  of 
its  increase.  Be  just  with  God  if  you  would 
have  his  smile  of  approval  upon  all  you  do ! 
Systematic,  liberal,  cheerful,  prompt,  and 
intelligent  giving  is  the  thought  I  have 
sought  to  set  forth.  The  tithe  is  systematic 
and  just  and  will  lead  to  cheerful  giving,  and 
that  implies  prompt  giving  and  intelligent 
gi\ing,  and  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased,  and  the  spiritual  growth  and  devel- 
opment will  follow  as   day  follows   night 


when  God's  people  come  up  to  this  stand- 
ard! 

Furthermore,  his  cause  will  not  languish 
when  his  people  come  up  to  this  standard. 
May  the  dear  Lord  who  sits  over  against 
the  treasury  to-day  watching  his  people 
give  as  he  did  in  the  temple  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  be  an  incentive  to  his  peo- 
ple to  give  NOW  as  the  poor  widow  gave 
THEN !  Such  GIVING,  such  PAYING  of  the  debt 
we  owe  the  Lord  would  work  miracles  to- 
day and  hasten  the  spreading  of  the  Ite- 
deemer's  kingdom,  and  finally  lay  the  world 
at  his  feet,  a  trophy  of  his  redeeming  grace. 

Topeka,  111. 


MISSIONARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  HOME 


RELIGION  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  life.  It 
is  the  things  that  are  believed  in, 
talked  over  around  the  table  and  about  the 
fireside,  the  things  that  are  prayed  over, 
and  read  about,  that  leave  an  indelible  im- 
press upon  the  child's  mind.  The  papers 
and  the  magazines  upon  the  library  table 
fix  i>ermanently  the  literary  tastes.  If  daily 
papers  and  secular  magazines  crowd  out  the 
religious  and  missionai-y,  there  will  be 
neither  knowledge  nor  interest  in  the  latter. 
Practical  piety  must  pervade  the  home  in 
manner,  conversation,  and  reading,  if  the 
growing  life  is  to  breathe  such  an  atmos- 
phere. 

The  distinctive  traits  of  our  Christ  are  es- 
sentially religious  and  missionary.  To  fail 
to  make  such  kindred  topics  attractive  and 
interesting  in  the  family  circle  is  to  allow 
other  than  Christian  infiuences  to  predomi- 
nate. To  shun  such,  or  to  lack  interest  in 
such  things,  is  to  substitute  purely  secular 
Infiuences  and  aims.  To  converse  intelli- 
gently and  interestingly  on  the  various 
phases  of  missions  at  home  or  abroad,  is  to 
mold  a  generation.  The  Church  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  matters,  and  the 
largest  business  ability  and  activity  are  be- 
ing enlisted  in  them.  The  means  for  keep- 
ing in  closer  touch  with  these  things  is  at 
hand.  It  were  not  only  puerile,  but  crimi- 
nal to  slight  these  things.  Soul  culture  is 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  mind  training 
or  body  caring.  For  sym  metry  of  character 
all  these  are  essential.  The  lesser  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  more  important 
must  be  emphasized.  The  home  in  the  end 
is  the  foundation  school  of  culture.     Im- 


mortal destinies  are  at  stake.  The  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  of  the  individual  are 
here  determined.  The  strength  and  inter- 
est and  intelligence  of  the  Church  in  the 
next  generation  is  here  outlined.  Seek  to 
conceal  it  as  we  may,  the  awful  and  yet  in- 
spiring responsibility  no  parent  can  throw 
off.  No  greater  incentive,  no  more  divine 
inspiration  could  be  bestowed  upon  parent- 
hood than  the  silent  and  subtle,  yet  perma- 
nent infiuence  of  the  home  on  child  life. 
The  child  is  worthy  of  the  best.  Nor  has 
any  parent  a  right  to  rob  him  of  this.  Many 
children  of  worthy  sires  have  only  secular 
aims  and  ambitions  to-day,  because  nothing 
else  was  talked  of  or  read  about  at  home. 
The  Church  will  thus  sustain  frightful  loss, 

.  and  the  personal  larger,  heaven  blessings  be 
forfeited.  Tastes  cultivated  at  home  in  lit- 
erature, conversation,  and  companionship 
will  control  the  life.  It  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  higher  topics  in  life  be 

[  clothed  with  keenest  interest  for  the  young 
mind.  This  will  prove  a  fruitful  study. 
Many  facts  in  modem  missions,  home  or 
foreign,  are  as  strange  and  enchanting  as 
fiction.  It  is  ours  thus,  not  only  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  immediate  progress  and 
power  of  religious  and  missionary  life,  but 
to  provide  a  larger  work  for  the  generation 
that  is  to  come.— -Ber.  J.  B.  Thomas,  in  The 
Standard, 


O  MAKE  me  useful  in  this  world  of  Thine, 
In  ways  according  to  Thy  will,  not  mine ; 
Let  me  not  leave  my  space  of  ground  untitled ! 
Call  me  not  hence  with  mission  unfulfilled, 
Let  me  not  die  before  I've  done  for  Thee 
My  earthly  work,  whatever  it  mav  be. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR  GOD.* 


WE  are  trustees  for  God.  He  is  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  all,  and  whatever  we 
have  he  has  given  to  us  in  trust  for  him. 
This  is  illustrated  by  our  Lord's  parable  of 
a  man  traveling  into  a  far  country,  who 
called  his  servants  and  delivered  unto  them 
his  goods.  Unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to 
another  two,  and  to  another  one,  to  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability.  After 
a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants 
Cometh  and  reckoneth  with  them. 

Each  one's  personality,  his  position  and 
endowments,  his  advantages  of  mind,  of 
body,  and  of  possessions  constitute  a  trust 
from  Go<l  to  be  used  for  God.  It  is  our 
highest  duty  to  employ  this  trust  for  doing 
God's  work,  for  God's  glory.  Everyone 
should  come  face  to  face  with  this  tnith 
and  keep  it  in  view  always.  There  is  con- 
stant temptation  to  lose  sight  of  it,  to  forget 
it,  to  hide  from  it.  We  are  God's,  all  we 
have  is  God's,  and  to  God  we  must  give 
accoimt. 

I  like  exceedingly  the  answer  to  that  first 
(juestion  in  the  Westminster  Catechism : 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  "To 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  It 
means  that  the  Christian  heart  should  be  a 
spring  of  joy.  There  is  no  virtue  in  being 
sad  or  miserable :  the  real  virtue  of  heaven 
is  joy,  joyousness,  rejoicing  in  God ;  and  this 
flows  from  living  for  God's  glory. 

There  is  a  parody  on  the  answer  to  the 
question :  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  " 
in  these  words :  **  To  keep  all  he  gets  and 
get  all  ho  can."  It  is  more  than  a  witticism. 
It  is  a  pernicious  falsehood.  It  substitutes 
self  for  God  and  degrades  man  from  his 
exalted  destiny.  It  touches  the  very  point 
of  danger,  namely,  in  regard  to  ])ossessions. 
It  teaches  men  to  think  that  what  they  get 
is  theirs  to  keep;  God  has  no  right  to  it; 
not  to  recognize  that  they  are  God's  trustees, 
but  to  make  money  their  god,  and  "  trust 
in  uncertain  riches  rather  than  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy." 

A  wealthy  layman,  in  conversation  with 
his  friend,  who  was  a  learned  professor,  re- 
marked, **  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  invest  my 
income."  "How  to  invest  your  income  !" 
said  the  professor.    "  Why,  invest  it  in  do- 


*  Part  of  an  address  by  Kev.  Willlani  S.  Laiif^ford. 
D.D..  at  a  drawing-room  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  March 
IK.  1«97. 


ing  good,  invest  it  in  providing  for  the  sick 
and  needy,  invest  it  in  building  up  God's 
kingdom,  invest  it  in  preaching  among  the 
Gi?ntiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
invest  it  in  helping  souls  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  That  is  the  best  way  to  invest 
your  income ;  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven 
rather  than  heaping  up  riches,  not  knowing 
who  shall  gather  them." 

I  wish  I  might  h<  >ld  up  before  this  genera- 
tion the  example  of  Amos  Lawrence,  of 
Boston,  a  merchant  prince  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  He  was  a  man  who  feared  God 
and  gave  much  alms  to  the  people.  His 
charities  were  boundless  and  incessant.  For 
years  he  gave  away  all  his  income.  He  felt 
that  he  was  a  trustee  for  God,  and  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity. 

To  him  giving  became  a  luxury.  The 
pains  and  sorrows  which  he  suffered  had 
their  counterpart  and  found  their  relief  in 
doing  good  to  others.  He  wrote :  "  How  can 
I  enjoy  life  better  than  by  distributing  the 
good  things  intrusted  to  me?  "  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  after  Mr.  Lawrence's  death, 
said  he  thought  no  man  had  lived  on  this 
continent  who  approximated  him  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  gave  during  his 
lifetime. 

To  his  brother  Abbott,  who  had  made  a 
single  gift  of  $50,0(X),  a  great  sum  fifty  years 
ago,  he  wrote :  "  It  is  to  impress  on  unborn 
millions  the  great  truth  that  our  talents  are 
trusts  committed  to  us  and  to  be  accounted 
for  when  the  Master  (»alls.  It  enriches  your 
descendants  in  a  way  that  mere  money  can 
never  do,  and  is  a  better  investment  than 
any  you  have  ever  made."  He  made  the 
following  quotation  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
partnei^ :  "  The  good  there  is  in  riches  lieth 
in  their  use,  like  the  woman's  box  of  oint- 
ment ;  if  it  be  not  broken  and  the  contents 
poured  out  for  the  refreshment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  his  distressed  members,  they  lose 
their  worth ;  the  covetous  man  may  therefore 
truly  write  upon  his  rusting  heaps,  *  These 
are  good  for  nothing.'  He  is  not  rich  who 
lays  up  much,  but  he  who  lays  out  much ; 
for  it  is  all  one  not  to  have  as  not  to  use.  I 
will  therefore  be  the  richer  by  charitable  lay- 
ing out,  while  the  worldling  will  be  poorer 
by  his  covetous  hoarding  up." 

Our  society  has  recently  received  a  legacy 
from  the  estate  of  J.  Sullivan  Warren,  of 
Boston,  who  died  .som<'  thirty  years  ago.    It 
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was  a  part  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  after ! 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  a  few , 
months  since.     Mr.  Warren  was  a  son  of : 
of    the     eminent     surgeon.    Dr.    John    C. ; 
Warren.    He  inherited  a  comi)etence  and 
lived  in  comfort  in  his  home  on  Park  Street , 
at  the  head  of  the  Common.     He  did  not 
enf?af?e  in    business,   but   devoted   himself 
assiduouMy  to   doing  pood.     He  was  the  | 
morit    modest   and  unostentatious  of  men, . 
always  open-handed  and  liberal,  ever  seek- 
ing opportunities  to  exorcise  charity  and 
g«»ing  upon  errands  of  mercy.    All  he  pos- 
sessed was  consecrated  to  God's   service. 
He  was  a  trustee  to  the  utmost,  and  when 
he  died,  after  making  a  life  provision  for  his 
wife  I  they  had  no  children*,  his  will  distrib- 
uted his  entii-e  estate  to  various  religious 
and  charitable  objects. 

I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  when  I 
asked  him  for  money  for  charity  he  i-efused, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  his  refusal  made 
a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  many 
times  when  he  gave  at  my  request.  His  i*e- 
ply  was :  **  I  cannot  give  to-day,  but  I  thank 
you  for  asking  me.  Always  ask  me  when 
y<Mi  know  of  a  case  of  need."  He  was  never 
fretted  by  appeals,  but  welcomed  them  as 
op]M.»rtunlties. 

Both  of  these  men  felt  that  they  were 
trustees  for  God.  There  are  c>thers  like 
them,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  the  tinith  which  now  most  needs  to  be  ut- 
t«*red  and  reiterated  and  emphasized  is  that 
we  are  all  trustees  to  the  full  measure  of 
what  we  have  received. 

There  aiv  certain  questions  which  every- 
<  nje,  as  a  trustee  for  God,  ought  to  consider 
anxi«»usly:  How  much  can  I  give  away? 
What  proportion  of  my  inccane  should  go 
for  charity  and  religion?  If  I  have  a  com- 
l>etence,  should  I  not  Ik»  content  therewith 
and  give  away  all  my  increase  ?  Should  I 
not  find  joy  hitherto  unknown  if  my  atten- 
tion ^vere  largely  given  to  the  wise  disburse- 
ment for  my  fellow-men  of  all  I  receive  be- 
yond my  needs  ?    We  must,  sooner  or  l^ter, 


leave  all  behind.  Would  it  not  be  wise  now 
to  do  all  the  good  we  can  with  all  the  means 
we  have  ? 

The  Gospel  is  a  special  trust  Which  has 
been  committed  to  us.  We  are  charged  to 
make  it  known  and  send  it  with  winged 
speed  to  those  who  have  not  received  it. 
Not  to  celestial  beings  was  this  trust  com- 
mitted, but  to  us  who  have  known  the  Gos- 
pel as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  that- 
we  should  carrj'  it  with  the  accents  pf  hu- 
man love  and  with  the  energy  of  strong  con- 
viction to  bless  all  men.  This  is  a  sacred, 
solemn  trust,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  fail  to  ful- 
fill this  trust  for  God. 

A  few  nights  ago,  as  I  lay  thinking  of  this 
meeting,  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream. 
In  my  dream  I  went  from  place  to  place, 
and  eveiywheix?  I  observed  imusual  reli- 
gious earnestness.  This  impression  grew  in 
strength  and  volume,  until  it  seemed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  world  had  wholly  given 
place  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  everj*- 
where  in  the  ascendant.  As  I  thought  on 
these  things  I  met  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
large  missionary  scKMeties,  which  has  been 
very  much  embarrassed  in  its  finances,  and 
I  inquired  how  the  society  was  getting 
along.  "  Never  better,*'  was  the  reply. 
**  Our  debt  is  all  paid  and  the  work  is  flour- 
ishing.'' **  Why,  how  is  that?**  I  asked. 
"You  astonisli  me.  I  feared  this  would  be 
the  woi*st  year  for  missions.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?"  "I  do  not  know,"  he  re- 
plied, "  money  has  come  in  most  unexpected 
ways." 

I  awoke  and  then  found  it  was  all  a  dream. 
But  I  quickly  put  the  two  things  together 
—the  spiritual  awakening  and  the  setting 
free  of  money  to  do  the  Lord's  work. 
They  stood  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect, 
and  I  thought  if  only  such  a  spiritual  stir- 
ring up  should  come  and  make  us  realize 
that  we  are  trustees  for  God,  debts  would 
be  lifted  from  the  missionary  society  and 
God's  kingdom  advanced  with  ever-unceas- 
ing power.— (??/flr/er/i/  Message, 


THE  NEEDS  OF  MISSIONS. 

WE  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  !  conception  of  the  Gospel  which  is  to  be 
missionary'  enterprise  still  has  gi-eat  preached  to  every  creature.  We  must  make 
needs  which  must  be  recognized  and  met  it  plain  to  ourselves  that  this  Gospel  cannot 
before  it  can  fully  accomplish  its  ultimate  be  an  abstract  and  complicated  thing.  It 
design.  There  is  need,  for  one  thing,  that !  must  be  level  to  the  capacity  of  all  men  and 
the  Church  should  clarify  and  simplify  her '  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  human  heart. 
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To  teach  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit, 
whose  essential  character  is  holiness,  and 
whose  central  motive  is  love ;  to  teach  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  who  died  for  all  sinners 
and  rose  again  that  all  men  might  live  for- 
ever ;  to  teach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  source  of  all  true  goodness  and  ever- 
lasting life— that  is  the  essential  Christianity 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.  That  is  the 
faithl  which  we  have  to  teach  all  nations, 
and  into  which  we  are  to  baptize  them  in  the 
threefold  Name. 

If  any  human  speculations  have  obscured 
this  faith  in  the  heart  of  the  Church,  or  if 
any  human  forms  of  speech  make  this  faith 
difficult  of  acceptance  to  heathen  races,  the 
sooner  these  obscurities  and  difficulties  are 
left  behind  the  more  rapidly  the  work  of 
foreign  missions  will  progress. 

There  is  need,  also,  of  the  exercise  of  a 
continually  increasing  practical  wisdom  in 
the  use  of  the  proper  means  to  accomplish 
the  end  of  missions.  That  mistakes  have 
been  made  on  missionary  fields  by  almost 
all  Churches  in  the  past  no  one  can  deny ; 
that  the  Churches  have  not  learned  wis- 
dom, even  by  their  mistakes,  would  be  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the 
methods  of  propagating  Christianity  in 
heathen  lands  have  improved  wonderfully 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  They  have  at  least 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  modern 
methods  of  exploration,  travel,  and  com- 
merce. But  what  we  desire  is  that  they 
should  outstrip  even  these  secular  enter- 
prises. Just  as  the  purpose  which  they  are 
designed  to  carry  out  is  grander  and  better 
than  any  other,  so  should  the  means  which 
it  employs  be  wiser  and  more  perfect.  The 
day  for  sending  fiannel  p)etticoats  to  the 
Hottentots  and  water-coolers  to  the  Eski- 
mo has  passed.  We  must  now  send  out 
our  missionaries  trained  and  equipped  for 


life  in  the  countries  to  which  we  send  them. 
We  must  provide  them  with  such  tools  and 
instruments  as  shall  make  them  welcome 
and  useful  among  the  peoples  with  whom 
they  are  to  live  both  for  this  life  and  the 
next. 

Another  need  of  foreign  missions  at  the 
present  day  appears  to  be  a  full  and  frank 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  object  is 
not  to  transplant  European  Christianity  or 
American  Christianity  to  other  lands.  It  is 
something  very  diflferent.  It  is  to  plant 
Christianity  in  other  lands  so  that  it  shall 
spring  up  into  a  native  growth,  and  take  the 
form  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  which  are 
appropriate  to  its  new  environments.  When 
we  once  get  it  deeply  and  thoroughly  into 
our  hearts  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  really 
fitted  for  all  men,  and  for  all  countries,  and 
for  all  modes  of  human  life,  then  we  shall 
be  willing  to  concentrate  our  effort  more 
closely  and  •  vigorously  upon  the  work  of 
sowing  and  watering  the  seed,  and  shall 
rest  in  a  firmer  faith  upon  God's  ability  and 
willingness  to  give  the  increase  according  to 
the  laws  and  in  the  form  which  Almighty- 
Wisdom  has  appointed. 

But  the  great  need  of  missions  in  this  age 
is  a  revival,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Church,  of 
that  large  and  noble  passion  which  may  be 
called  the  patriotism  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
This  will  draw  the  most  generous  and  heroic 
minds  into  an  adventure  which  promises 
the  most  splendid  success  within  the  range 
of  human  expectation.  This  will  inaugurate, 
we  dare  to  hope  and  pray,  a  new  crusade  for 
the  twentieth  century,  a  crusade  of  the  Cross, 
without  the  sword,  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  men  and  women  who  shall  go  out  in 
loving  hosts  to  preach  and  teach  and  live  the 
Gospel  will  go,  not  merely  because  all  na- 
tions need  Christianity,  but  because  Chris- 
tianit>%  for  perfect  development,  needs  all 
nations.— ffenri/  Van  Dyke,  D,D.,  In  The 
Outlook. 


A  PERTINENT  QUERY  ABOUT  MISSIONS* 


An  intelligent  Christian  asks : 

**  Why  on  eartli  do  not  the  officers  of  our  Church 
insist  on  the  pastors  living  up  to  the  Discipline 
about  monthly  missionary  programs,  sermons,  etc., 
instead  of  adopting  an  eight  per  cent  reduction  ? 
I  have  been  In  the  Methodist  Church  nearly  ten 
years  and  can  tmthfnlly  say  I  have  not  heard  ten 
missionary  sermons  in  that  time.    If  it  were  not  for 


the  women's  societies  I  should  hardly  know  there 
was  any  missionary  work.  As  to  the  *  parent  board,* 
1  have  never  heard  their  work  presented  except  for 
the  annual  *lump*  collection  for  *  benevolences,' 
and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  mission  fields.  Do 
you  wonder  the  average  church  member  is  not  en- 
thusiastic regarding  missions  ?  *  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.*    I  was  accustomed 
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in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  to 
the  monthly  missionary  prayer  meetiDg/* 

The  above  query  is  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration. As  a  Church  we  are  confronted 
by  the  startling  fact  that  in  these  most  pros- 
perous times  a  deep  cut  in  our  missionary 
appropriations  has  been  found  necessary. 
The  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
funds,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  funds 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  The  difficulty, 
we  believe,  is  in  the  lax  observance  of  our 
system. 

The  Discipline  provides  for  more  stirring 
missionary  endeavor  than  the  average  pas- 
toral charge  has  ever  known.  A  live  com- 
mittee on  missions  is  supposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  each  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference 
to  aid  the  pastor  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
disciplinary  measures  for  the  support  of 
missions,  yet  the  "aid"  rendered  by  this 
committee  has  not  been  sufficient  to  save 
the  Church  from  the  aforesaid  humiliating 
cut. 

The  support  of  missions  is  committed  to 
the  churches,  congregations,  and  societies 
as  such,  but  to  the  pastor  is  committed  a 
great  responsibility  in  setting  in  motion  the 
ways  and  means  for  success.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness, aided  by  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee on  missions,  to  provide  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  missionary  intelligence  among  our 
people:  to  institute  a  monthly  missionary 
prayer  meeting  or  lecture  in  each  society, 
for  the  invoking  of  God's  blessing,  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence,  and  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  missionary  offerings;  to  ap- 
point missionary  collectors  who  shall  make 
monthly  returns ;  and  above  all  this  to  pre- 
sent the  missionary  cause  annually  before 
each  congregation  and  ask  public  collections 
and  contributions. 

There  are  other  duties  assigned  not  neces- 
Sfu^r  to  mention  here,  but  which  ought  to 
be  made  as  familiar  in  their  exercise  and 
enforcement  as  anything  of  a  benevolent 
character  in  the  Church. 

It  is  true  of  hosts  of  our  adherents  that 
they  know  almost  nothing  about  our  splen- 
did missions.  They  are  not  kept  informed. 
The  missionary  plan  is  not  executed.  Some- 
body is  responsible  for  this.  The  Mission- 
ary Society  ought  to  be  finding  out  who  it 
is.  Some  way  should  be  devised  for  discov- 
ering who  the  faithful  pastors  are,  and  then 
go  for  the  unfaithful  ones.  It  is  a  shame  to 
us  that  for  the  lack  of  energy  in  observing 
our  system  so  much  money  is  lost  to  the 


Church.  Let  the  pastors  wake  up  those 
mission  committees,  or  let  the  committees 
arouse  the  pastors,  or  both.— Michigan 
Christian  Advocate. 


Oall  of  the  Heathen. 

Hark  !  a  wail  comes  from  the  distance  ! 

List !  the  cry  comes  baclc  again  ! 
^Tis  the  wail  of  heathen  nations, 

Shall  their  calliug  be  in  vain  ? 
Listen  now  to  what  they're  saying 

In  their  cry  so  full  of  pain ; 
As  they  call  out  from  their  darlcDCss, 

Where  they're  boand  in  error's  chain. 

''Send  the  Gospel  to  us  faster/' 

Hear  you  not  the  heatbeu's  cry  ? 
Grant  the  boon  we  meekly  aslc  for, 

Do  not  pass  us  longer  by. 
You  have  heard  that  Christ,  your  Master, 

Bade  you  send  to  all  the  word, 
Bade  yon  tell  of  all  the  message. 

Can  it  be  you  have  not  heard  I 

"  Know  you  not  that  we  are  dying  ? 

Care  you  not  our  soula  to  save  ? 
Why  do  you  withhold  the  message 

WTien  for  it  we  humbly  crave  ? 
Send  the  Gospel  to  us  faster, 

We  are  dying  in  our  sins ; 
Tou  can  save  our  souls  from  ruin, 

Here  your  charity  begins.'' 

Yes,  they're  calling ;  you  have  heard  them  ; 

Now,  my  friends,  what  will  you  do  ? 
See,  the  fields  are  white  to  han-est. 

But  the  laborers — O !  how  few  ; 
Up,  my  friends !    Be  up  and  doing 

For  the  cause  while  yet  'tis  day  ; 
Let  each  one  of  us  be  willing 

To  help  bear  the  news  away. 

If  Christ  gave  his  life  for  missions. 
Suffered  death  upon  the  tree. 

Then  endured  death's  dark  prisons- 
Did  all  this  to  make  us  free  : 

Ought  not  we  from  our  plenty, 
Give  for  this  work  something  more 

Than  a  mite  from  all  our  treasures, 
Than  the  crumbs  from  off  our  floor  ? 

Then  awake,  O  !  sleeping  Christian, 

Follow  Christ,  God^s  only  Son  ; 
It  is  not  a  time  for  resting. 

When  so  much  is  not  yet  done  ; 
If  you  care  not  for  the  lost  ones 

You  are  living  yet  in  sin. 
For  you  would  be  sure  to  love  them. 

If  you  had  Christ's  love  within. 

Yes,  they're  calling.    Listen  !    Hear  them  ! 

Hear  their  cry  from  out  the  gloom  ! 
"  Send  the  Gospel  to  us  faster. 

Come  and  free  us  from  our  doom. 
Come  and  tell  us  of  that  Jesus 

VTho  has  died  poor  souls  to  save ; 
Come  and  point  out  souls  up  higher.  ' 

Than  the  cold  and  silent  gfrave." 

Christians,  you  have  heard  them  calling, 

Do  your  duty,  live  for  good  ; 
Send  the  poor,  benighted  people 

That  which  to  the  soul  is  food. 
Do  not  now  withhold  your  off'ring, 

God  demands  it  at  your  hands  ; 
Send  the  Gospel  faster,  faster  ! 

Speed  it  on  to  heathen  lands. 

-Kef.  If,  S.  liigffs. 
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When  the  plate  is  passed  please  put  It  on 
for  rae."  Our  hearts  were  all  moved  when 
Mr.  Chang  told  us  about  it. 
RS.  JONES  has  had  entire  charge  of  the  About  noon  it  became  clear  that  the  end 
work  among  women  on  the  Chemulpo  1  had  come.  But  shortly  before  she  left  us 
Circuit  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  |  she  called  her  son  to  her,  and  her  last 
in  Kort'a.  She  has  supei'\'ised  the  Bible  s  words  were,  "  Son,  whatever  happens,  never 
worneii  throughout  our  territory',  directed  \  let  go  of  Jesus,"  and  then  the  redeemed 
the  girls'  day  school  at  Chemulpo,  visited  soul  of  Naomi  winged  its  way  to  worship 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  ^  God  in  the  grander  temple  above.  The 
ont^jtiitions  and  cared  for  and  planned  for  wonderful  influence  of  that  paralytic  Korean 
spiritual  needs  of  the  women  in  our  charge,  j  woman,  in  her  life  and  death,  on  our  whole 
Tlii.s  has  been  a  task  encumbered  by  many  ;  Chemulpo  church  no  human  scale  can 
p<*rplexities  and  anxieties,  for  the  lot  of  the  '  adequately  measure. 
avt*rap:e  Korean  woman  is  a  pitiful  one.  | 
Imprisoned  in  dingy,  dark,  unwholesome  j 

mud*  huts,  an<l  hedged  in  by  the  barriers  A  Korean  Class  Leader  Obeying  Christ 
of  heathenism,  their  whole  life  is  passed  on 
a  very  low  and  narrow  level.  \  «^'  «^^^-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^<^^'^- 

One  day  Mrs.  Jones  found  an  old  Korean  TT  is  very  hard  for  people  in  Christian 
W(nnan  in  a  miserable  hut,  helpless  with  i  ^  lands  to  Realize  how  much  a  good  book 
paraly.si.s  and  slowly  dying  of  staivation.  sUmds  for  in  a  country  like  Korea.  Books, 
The  woman  had  a  profligate  son  whose  evil ,  being  scarce,  are  prized  highly,  and  when  a 
life  «»nly  added  to  her  bitterness.  The  case  ,  book  like  the  Bible  falls  into  the  hands  of 
was  taken  xip  and  the  Korean  women  in  our  one  who  really  underUikes  to  study  it,  the 
(•liiinh  undertook  to  eare  for  her  and  her '  result  is  most  IxMiefleial  to  the  man.  Some- 
iniuifMliate  wants  were  relieved.  '  times  they  understand  it  in  a  literal  sense, 

Siie  reeovi'red  from  her  sickness  so  that  which  leads  them  into  strange  interpreta- 
slu'  o«)uld  with  some  effort  get  about,  and  tions,  as  when  one  man,  reading  that  Christ 
from  the  very  flrst  day  she  became  marked  had  cured  a  l)lind  man  by  mixing  mud, 
for  her  love  for  the  liouse  and  worship  of  attemi>ted  a  modern  reproduction  of  the 
G«Mi.    Siie  was  ever  faithful  at  the  services,    miracle. 

and,  rain  or  shine,  summer  or  winter,  she  Sometimes  this  veiy  literal  interpretation 
wouM  dra^'  h(»r  cripph^d  liody  to  the  chapel,  leads  them  to  do  a  beautiful  deed,  which  in 
Ix'ing  generally  the  flrst  to  aiTive  and  the  its  final  essenc(>  may  not  be  contrary  to  the 
last  to  leave.  This  all  touched  the  heart  of !  teachings  of  Christ.  The  following  is  an 
the  son,  and  after  a  time  he,  too,  became  a   illustration  in  point: 

Christian,  and  a  new  joy  was  added  to  the  I  Onc^  of  our  chiss  leaders  on  the  Kangwha 
life  of  his  old  mother.  !  Circuit  is  a  man  of  some  means.    One  day 

But  one  day  Naomi,  for  such  was  her !  he  read  the  story  of  the  servant  who,  though 
baptismal  name,  fell  ill,  and  it  soon  became  '  his  lord  had  forgiven  him  a  heavy  debt, 
clear  that  she  was  going  to  leave  us.  Sun- 1  failed  to  manifest  the  same  spirit  toward  a 
<lay  morning  Brother  Chang  on  his  way  to  fellow-servant,  but  was  unjust  and  harsh 
cliurch  called  to  see  and  praj'  with  her. ;  to  him  (Matt.  18.  23-35),  and  it  made  a  great 
Slie  told  him  that  her  only  regret  was  that  ^  impression  on  him. 

.she  could  not  get  to  the  chapel  once  more, ,  He  immediately  made  a  literal  and  per- 
but  she  knew  that  she  would  shortly  wor-  sonal  application  to  himself.  God  was  his 
ship  God  before  his  throne  in  heaven,  and  I  Lord,  and  to  him  he  had  owed  a  terrible 
she  was  <^ontent.  |  debt  of  sin,  which  God  for  Christ's  sake  had 

Then  she  called  her  son  to  her  and  told  |  forgiven  him.  But  here  were  several  poor 
him  to  {*\ve  her  her  wallet  hanging  on  the  j  people,  his  fellow-servants,  who  o.wed  him 
wall.  From  it  she  took  a  few  pieces  of ,  a  sum  paltiy  in  comparison  to  the  debt  Qod 
money,  and  giving  it  to  Chang,  said :  "  I  had  forgiven  him,  and  if  he  took  warning 
cannot  go  to  the  church  myself,  but  I  want ;  by  the  story  of  Christ  must  he  not  freely 
to  give  my  little  mite  to  the  Lord  as  usual. .  forgive  them  their  debts  to  him  ? 
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So  he  called  to  his  home  all  who  were  in 
his  debt,  and  when  they  had  assembled  he 
read  them  the  story  and  told  them  the  ap- 
plication he  had  made  of  it.  He  freely 
released  them  from  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  bringing  out  the  papers  he  held  against 
them  burned  them  before  their  wondering 
eyes. 

Modem  exegesis  would  say  that  the  hum- 
ble Korean  class  leader  had  not  made  the 
proper  application  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
in  the  parable.  This  may  be  true.  But 
who  shall  say  that  Christ  did  not  visit  that 
Korean  hamlet  the  day  young  Chong  burned 
up  his  neighbors'  notes  and  look  with  joy  on 
a  man  seeking  to  follow  him. 


don't  take  bribes.  The  Lord  gives  me  peace 
and  joy  and  a  desire  to  be  a  witness  bi'fort? 
everyone. 

I  wanted  to  pass  the  Japanese  gravi'vanl 
the  other  night,  and  I  thought  what  a 
change  has  come  over  me.  I  used  to  get  a 
cold  place  in  my  back,  and  my  hair  would 
stand  when  I  passed  such  a  place  at  night. 
But  now  Jesus  takes  away  all  fear,  except  to 
be  evil,  and  gives  me  joy  and  peace.  I  want 
to  bo  a  witness  for  him  always. 


Experience  of  a  Korean  Christian  Boy* 

(Dr.  \V.  B.  McGill  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
lated experience  of  a  Christian  boy  at  a  meeting  he 
held  at  Wonsan,  Korea : ) 

1AM  a  Korean  boy,  but  I  have  something 
to  say.  I  find  that  in  trying  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian one  is  persecuted  where  it  is  known. 
After  I  heard  your  talk  on  the  "  Fig  Tree  " 
last  Sunday  I  fully  repented  of  my  sins.  I 
have  been  very  bad.  I  have  done  what 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  I  have  stolen 
and  lied,  but  Christ  died  for  my  sins,  and 
was  crucified  for  my  sins,  and  I  must  be 
a  witness  for  him.  So  I  decided  to  cut  off 
my  hair  so  that  all  may  know  that  I  am  a 
Christian. 

If  they  insult  and  even  beat  me  I  will  call 
it  all  joy  for  Christ  and  bow  my  head,  receiv- 
ing blows,  knowing  that  Christ  received 
blows  for  me.  I  am  greatly  tempted,  but 
the  word  says,  "Casting  all  your  anxiety 
upon  him,  because  he  careth  for  you." 

When  I  said  that  I  would  cut  off  my  hair, 
the  devil  slaid,  in  the  person  of  a  man  that 
works  with  me,  "  That  is  good ;  you  can  sell 
it  and  buy  a  hat.'*  I  said,  "  I  will  not  sell  it, 
for  I  am  cutting  it  off  to  show  that  I  am  a 
Christian." 

I  talked  to  another  boy  whom  you  bap- 
tized, and  he  has  not  fully  repented.  He 
cried  and  said  he  would  cut  his  hair  off  too, 
and  he  did.  He  said,  "  My  master  is  a  bad 
man,  and  he  drinks,  and  I  am  bad  too."  I 
said,  "  I  was  bad  too,  but  Jesus  saves  me, 
and  he  will  save  you." 

I  work  at  a  bathhouse,  and  the  bathers 
used  to  bribe  me  to  make  me  do  different 
from  what  the  master  told  me,  but  now  1 
3 


A  Hindu  Fakir  Baptised. 

BY   BISIIOI*   WAKNE. 

I  LATELY  vi8ite<l  our  mission  in  Phalera.  On  the 
circuit  are  two  thousand  Christians  and  jrreat 
orphanages  for  boys  ami  girls.  I  was  pleasantly 
entertained  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe,  and 
at  a  religious  service  on  their  veranda  I  had  a  most 
interesting  baptism. 

A  Hindu  fakir  came  in  with  one  of  our  preachers 
ten  miles  to  be  at  the  Christian  service  and  to  study 
what  the  Christians  were  doing  and  teaching.  On 
the  last  morning  1  was  there  he  came  and  sat  in  the 
front  row  in  priestly  robes,  turban,  and  long  hair. 

In  the  midst  of  the  address  I  askeil  him  din'Ctly 
why  he  was  there.  He  said,  **  1  am  here  because  1 
want  to  be  a  Christian."  I  said,  **  When  ? ''  He  re- 
plied, "Now."  I  said,  "Are  you  willing  to  forsake 
all  Hinduism  and  idol  worshiping?"  He  said, 
*' Yes."  Then  I  askeil  him,  *'Are  you  willing  to 
have  your  hair  cut  off?"  He  answered,  •*  Yes.**  I 
then  said  to  Dr.  SScolt,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  *' 

He  said,  "Our  workers  have  known  him  for 
months.  He  has  come  here  asking  for  baptism,  and 
I  think  we  should  baptize  him." 

He  was  a  man  of  above  forty,  well  built,  with  fine 
appearance,  and  he  stood  up  and  with  his  own 
hands  unfolded  his  long  hair,  letting  it  fall  to  the 
floor,  and  said,  "Cut  it  off."  Dr.  Ashe  went  for 
scissors  and  we  cut  it  off,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  I  baptize<l  him.  It  was  a  most  solemn  and 
impressive  service. 

Dr.  Scott,  I  think,  wisely  declined  to  employ  him, 
but  told  him  to  go  back  among  his  own  people 
where  he  was  known  as  a  fakir,  and  earn  his  living. 
Wlien  I  last  heanl  of  him  he  was  faithful  and  true, 
working  with  his  i>eople,  and  had  other  Brahman 
inquirers,  and  our  workers  are  hopeful  that  he  will 
bring  a  great  multitude  of  people  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  was  also  another  Hindu  religious  teacher 
who  had  once  been  a  Christian  and  who  went  back 
into  Hinduism  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
He  told  our  workers  that  he  was  weary  of  Hindu- 
ism and  was  going  again  to  give  up  everything  and 
cast  his  lot  with  the  poor  Christians.  The  workers 
are  also  expecting  that  he  will  bring  with  him  some 
hundreds  of  his  followers. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT— KOREA* 


A  Plea  for  Eoe«l 

Heard  ye  tlie  Toice  from  over  the  sea, 

Not  far  from  the  "  Flowery  Land  ?  " 
'Tis  the  '*  Hermit  Kmgdom ''  that  calls  to  thee 

From  the  land  of  the  **  Morning  Calm/* 
'*  Come  over  and  help  us."    Heard  ye  the  cry  I 

**  Come  quickly,  the  harvest  is  white  : " 
"  Say  not  *  four  months/  "  or  by  and  by, 

Korea  asks  now  for  the  light. 

Millions  of  hands  are  outstretched  there 

To  receive  the  living  bread  ; 
And  multitudes  by  her  rocky  shores 

Stand  waiting  to  be  fed. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  ?    'Tis  the  Master  now 

As  he  speaks  the  word  of  command  ; 
Hearken  attentive,  and  to  it  bow, 

**  Go  ye  into  all  the  land." 

**  Why  sUnd  ye  idle  ?  "    "  The  harvest  is  white," 

And  the  laborers — O  1  so  few. 
Hasten,  young  man,  to  do  with  thy  might, 

The  Master  is  calling  for  you. 
The  day  declineth,  O  slothful  Church, 

And  the  night  cometh  on  apace. 
Awake  and  heed  the  voice  of  thy  King, 

**  His  business  "  requireth  haste. 


Webster  of  Manchuria  visited  Korthein 
Korea  and  met  with  a  cordial  recepti<m 
and  baptized  S5  persons. 

In  1S84  the  American  Presbyterians  com- 
menced mission  work,  followed  in  1885  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  missionaries  now  in  Korea 
represent  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  North  and  South,  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  of  Australia,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Churelu 
South,  Church  of  England,  Baptist  Church, 
Union  Mission  of  Canada. 


Korea* 

KOBEA  has  an  estimated  area  of  82,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  12,000,000.  The  capital,  Seoul,  has 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  Pyeng  Yang,  40,000. 
The  foreign  population  is  about  15,000 
Japanese,  4,000  Chinese,  200  Americans,  and 
100  British. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  generally  ob- 
served. Confucianism  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  upper  classes.  There  are  many 
Buddhist  monasteries. 

The  emperor,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and 
name  Heui,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1864. 
He  is  an  independent  sovereign,  "but  his 
power  is  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  the 
cabinet,  which  passes  resolutions  and  frames 
laws  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror for  ratification.'* 

Boman  Catholicism  was  introduced  into 
the  country  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  there  are  now  about  30,000  adherents 
to  that  faith. 

Protestantism  commenced  regular  work 
in  Korea  in  1884,  although  in  1832  Bev.  C. 
GutzlafT,  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary'  So- 
ciety, and  in  1873-1876  Bev.  John  Boss,  a 
Scotch  missionarj',  did  some  mission  work 
on  the  borders  of  Korea,  and  Bev.  J.  W. 
Maclntyre  baptized  in  Manchuria  in  1876  the 
first  Protestant  Korean  convert  Bev.  John 
Boss  translated  one  of  the  gospels  into 
Korean.     About   1880  Mr.    Boss    and  Mr. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Kofca. 

DB.  B.  S.  MACLAY,  superintendent  of 
Japan  Mission,  visited  Korea  in  June, 
1884,  and  **  received  permission  and  author- 
ity- to  commence  Christian  work  among  the 
Koreans  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  As  the  result  of  his 
recommendation,  the  Missionary  Society 
appointed  Bev.  William  Scranton,  M.D.,  in 
October  and  Bev.  Henry  G.  Appenzeller  in 
December,  1884,  to  be  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal    missionaries   to   Korea.    These 
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missionaries,  with  their  wives  and  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Scranton,  arrived  in  Japan  in 
Febniarj',  1885,  and  in  May  following  they 
were  settled  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  was  held  Au- 
gust 17, 1885,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr! 
Appenzeller.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1886 
there  were  reported:  **1  probationer,  100 
adherents,  12  Sunday  school  scholars,  30 
pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  a  hospital 
well  patronized." 

MiSSIONARIBS. 

Arrived.        Address. 
Rev.  Wm.  Benton  Scranton, 

M.D 1885  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Looise  Arms  Scranton.  1886  Norwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  HenryG.Appenseller..  1885  Seonl 

Mrs.  Ella  Dodge  Appenzeller  1885  Seoul 

Rev.  George  Heber  Jones. . .  1887  Chemolpo 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bengel  Jones  1890  Chemulpo 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  McOm,  M.D...  1889  Wonsan 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Johnson  McGlll.  1889  Wonsan 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  Noble 1893  Pyeng  Yang 

Mrs.  Mattle  Wilcox  Noble. .  1892  Pyeng  Yang 

Rev.  Dalzell  A.  Bunker 1895  Seoul 

Mrs.    Annie  Ellers  Bunker, 

M.D 1895  Seoul 

Rev.  E.  Douglass  FoUwell, 

M.D 1895  PyengYang 

Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Foil  well. .  1808  Pyeng  Yang 

Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer  ....  1896  Seoul 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Beck 1899  Seoul 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Beck 1899  Seoul 

Rev.  Elmer  M.  Cable 1899  Chemulpo 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Morris 1900  Pyeng  Yang 

The  following  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Mission :  Rev.  Franklin  Ohlinger,  now  in  Foochow, 
China ;  Rev.  George  C.  Cobb,  now  in  Nebraska ; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks,  now  In  Japan  ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Hall, 
died  1895 ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Busteed,  died  1901 ;  Dr.  Harr>' 
C.  Sherman,  died  1900. 

The  names  of  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  are  given  in  the  appoint- 
ments. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Korea  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  in  Seoul,  Korea,  May  9-U, 
1901,  Bishop  Moore  presiding. 

E.  M.  Cable,  of  the  Northwest  Iowa  Con- 
ference, was  continued  on  trial  in  studies  of 
the  second  year.  C.  D.  !M orris,  of  the  New- 
ark Conference,  and  W.  B.  McGill,  of  the 
North  China  Conference,  were  continued  on 
trial  in  studies  of  the  thii-d  year. 

Edward  Douglass  Follwell,Kim  Chang  Sik, 
and  Kim  Keui  Pom  were  ordained  deacons  ■ 
under  the    Missionary  Rule.    William  B.  | 
McGill  was  ordained  elder  under  the  Mis- 1 
sionary  Rule.  | 

Dr.    Harry  C.   Sherman  and    Dr.  J.  H 
Busteed  had  died  during  the  year. 

The  statistics  reported  948  full  members 


3,820  probationers,  40  Sunday  schools  with 
1,696  teachers  and  scholars,  15  local  preach- 
ers. During  the  year  there  were  580  baptisms 
and  contributions  of  the  native  Church 
amounting  to  $1,455.  The  gain  in  members 
and  probationers  was  871. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of 
appreciations  of  Bishop  Moore ;  commend- 
ing the  publication  called  Wolpo,  a  new 
Korean  monthly ;  urging  the  building  of  a 
new  church  in  the  city  of  Pyeng  Yang  and 
completion  of  church  in  Chemulpo ;  express- 
ing sympathy  for  members  of  North  China 
Conference  on  account  of  the  Boxer  troubles ; 
gratitude  to  Miss  Mead  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
for  erecting  Mead  Memorial  Church  in 
Seoul;  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Sherman  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Busteed ;  gratitude 
for  recent  addition  to  missionary  force  and 
asking  for  eight  new  evangelistic  workers 
and  for  two  men  in  the  Publishing  House ; 
congratulating  the  Bible  Societies  on  the 
appearance  of  the  completed  New  Testa- 
ment; soliciting  cooperation  in  mission 
work  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  especially 
in  the  furnishing  of  literature. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

William  B.  Scramtom,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

South  Kobea  District.—W.  B.  Scranton,  P.  E. 
Seonl :  First  Chnrch,  H.  G.  Appenzeller.  Mead  Me- 
morial, W.  B.  Scranton  ;  East  Gate  Baldwin  Chapel, 
to  be  supplied  by  No  Pj-eng'  Sun  ;  Agol,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Suwon  Circuit,  Kwang  Chn  and  Ichon  Circuit, 
and  Kong-chu  Circuit,  W.  C.  Swearer.  Palchal  Col- 
legrc,  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  President,  and  D.  A.  Bun- 
ker, Lecturer.  Methodist  Publishing  House,  D.  A. 
Bunker,  S.  A.  Beck.  Woman's  Evangelistic  Work, 
First  Church,  Seoul,  Mrs.  H.  G,  Appenzeller,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Bunker. 

North  Korea  District.— W.  Arthur  Noble,  P.  E. 
Pyeng  Yang  City,  W,  A.  Noble.  Pyeng  Yang  Cir- 
cuit, to  be  supplied  by  O.  Syek  Hyen.  Chlnampo 
and  Anchu,  C.  D.  Morris.  Chlnampo  City,  to  be 
supplied  by  Whang  Chung  Mo.  Yopo  Circuit,  to  be 
supplied  by  Edward  D.  FoUwell.  Sam-Wha,  to  be 
supplied.  Chung-san,  to  be  supplied  by  An  Keul 
Hyeng.  Wonsan,  to  be  supplied.  Wonsan  Circuit 
and  Wonsan  Medical  Work,  W.  B.  McGill,  M.D. 
Su  An  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by  Kim  Chang  Sik. 
MedicalWork,  PyengYang,  E.  D.  FoUweU,  M.D.  Ham 
Kyeng  Do,  to  be  supplied.  Kang  Won  Do,  to  be 
supplied.  Woman's  Evangelistic  Work,  Pyeng  Yang, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Noble.  Woman's  Evangelistic  Work, 
Pyeng  Yang,  and  Day  Schools,  Mrs.  E.  D.  FoUwell. 
Woman's  EvangeUstic  Work,  Wonsan,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
McGill. 

West  Korea  District.— George  Heber-  Jones, 
P.  E.  Chemulpo,  G.  H.  Jones.  Pupyeng,  Inchon, 
Namyang,  to  be  supplied  by  Pok  Chung  Chai. 
Kang  Wha  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by  Kim  Sang  Nlni. 
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Kang  Wha  City,  to  be  supplied  by  Pak  Nung  II. 
KyodoDg,  to  be  supplied  by  Kwon  8iu  II.  YuDan 
City,  to  be  supplied  by  Kim  Keui  Pom.  Editor  of 
the  Wolpoj  G.  H.  Jones.  Evangelistic  work  and  day 
schools,  Chemulpo,  Mrs.  G.  II.  Jones. 

Woman *8  Foreign  Missionary  Society.— Ewa 
Haktang  and  Day  Schools,  Miss  J.  O.  Paine.  Ewa 
Haktang  and  Evangelistic  Work  in  First  Church, 
Miss  L.E.  Frey.  Chong  Dong  Hospital  and  Dispens- 
ary, Mrs.  R.  S.  Hall,  M.D.  Chong  Dong  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  Mrs.  Esther  Kim  Pak,  M.D.  Baldwin 
Chapel  Dispensary,  East  Gate,  Miss  E.  Emsberger, 
M.D.  Pyeng  Yang  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Miss 
L.  N.  Harris,  M.D.  Pyeng  Yang  Evangelistic  Work, 
Miss  Ethel  Estey.  Bible  Woman's  Training  School 
and  Evangelistic  Work  in  South  Korea  District, 
Miss  Nellie  Pierce.  Evangelistic  Work  in  Mead  Me- 
morial Church,  Day  Schools,  and  Evangelistic  Work 
South  Korea  District,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton,  Miss 
Alice  J.  Hammond.  Evangelistic  Work,  Chemulpo, 
Miss  Mary  R.  Hillman.  Home  on  leave.  Miss  E.  A. 
Lewis,  Miss  L.  C.  Rothweiler,  Miss  M.  M.  Cutler. 

Extracts  from  Reports  at  Annual  Meeting. 

Frotn  Rev.  If.  B.  Scranton y  Jf.D.j  SHperinteiulent. 

Day  schools  are  a  great  need  with  us  at  present. 
We  cannot  train  our  young  people  for  lack  of  them, 
and  this  means  that  while  we  are  gathering  in  adults 
we  are  losing  their  children.  We  greatly  need 
money  for  these  native  day  schools.  This  need  has 
been  generously  met  in  two  cases  by  the  P[ihI  An- 
drew Memorial  Fund  in  the  hands  of  Brother  Beck. 
We  have  a  day  school  of  33  boys  in  San  Dong, 
Seoul,  and  another  in  Chinampo  supported  by  this 
fund. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  foreigner  must  hand 
over  the  details  of  church  administration  and  bap- 
tisms and  training  of  catechumens  to  the  native 
ministry,  and  give  himself  to  the  higher  educational 
work  of  training  for  the  ministr)',  and  the  preparing 
of  books  for  a  Christian  reading  public.  Education 
and  literature  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  facing  this 
great  difficulty. 

The  most  practical  work  in  education  as  far  as 
Mission  needs  are  concerned  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  theological  classes.  There  is  the  theological  class 
proper,  and  the  district  classes,  the  private  class 
which  we  are  all  conducting,  and  I  held  for  six 
weeks  a  special  class  for  the  training  of  our  work- 
ers on  the  Seoul  Circuit. 

From  Itcv.  W.  Arthur  Xvbfe. 
On  the  Pyeng  Yang  Circuit  there  have  been  re- 
ceived (J30,  and  a  real  gain  of  412.  Total  number  of 
baptisms  for  the  year  238,  and  total  number  of  bap- 
tized probationers  349.  Some  of  our  loss  in  the  pro- 
bationer list  was  the  result  of  the  Chinese  war.  The 
officials  in  different  places  were  emboldened  to 
assume^  aggressive  action  against  the  Christians, 
which  also  encouraged  the  people  in  their  persecu- 
tions. In  some  instances  our  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes  under  the  threat  of  having  their 
houses  pulled  down  upon  their  heads.    It  is  note- 


worthy that  when  the  Christians  remained  firm  to 
their  faith  there  has  been  a  remarkable  forward 
movement.  Losses  have  also  occurred  from  the 
lack  of  room  to  accommodate  our  people  in  the  city 
church. 

The  past  record  of  self-support  has  been  main- 
tained an<l  $335  have  been  coiitribute<l.  The  day 
schools  are  flourishing.  No  greater  problem  con- 
fronts us  at  the  present  than  the  education  of  men  to 
carry  on  our  work.  The  (luestiou  is  not  how  are  we 
to  obtain  disciples  of  <^ur  fuith,  but  where  are  the  men 
to  train  believers  and  care  for  the  numbers  that  are 
appealing  to  us  daily  for  help  Nor  3'et  is  the  ques- 
tion, where  are  the  men  ?  but  IIow  shall  we  teach 
the  men  who  are  at  our  doors  begging  to  learn  for 
that  purpose  ?  Give  us  trained  natives,  and  we  will 
cease  asking  for  reinforcements  from  America,  and 
we  will  support  them  from  our  own  native  resources. 

We  need  in  the  city  of  Pyeng  Yang  a  church  that 
will  seat  at  least  twelve  hundred  people.  A  build- 
ing of  native  architecture,  able  to  accommodate 
such  a  congregation,  may  be  built  with  $3,000 « Amer 
lean  gold).  Now  we  are  compelled  to  divide  the 
congregation  and  hold  services  at  different  times, 
excluding  the  one  while  the  other  is  at  service.  At 
our  last  Sabbath  service  over  six  hundred  people  of 
our  church  gather(^d  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the 
church.  At  the  close  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Bishop 
Moore  they  subscribetl  $617  toward  the  building  of 
the  new  church. 

From  Hit'.   (rtH)rtjff  Jfefter  Jont*. 

The  Korean  people  are  heathen  in  spirit,  thoujjrht, 
customs,  laws,  and  language.  Confucianism  has 
done  much  to  introduce  a  sort  of  communal  recti- 
tude among  the  people,  which  keeps  up  the  outward 
appearance  of  goodwill  and  morality  among  them, 
but  in  the  hidden  heart  life  mammon  and  lust  reign 
and  rage.  How  dark  is  that  heart  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  displaced  by  reverence  for 
and  trust  in  broken  pots,  and  strips  of  paper,  and 
decayed  heads  of  tish,  and  cast-off  shoes,  and  yet 
these  are  the  household  gt)ds  of  the  Koreans  !  For 
centuries  Shamanism,  that  cult  of  evil  spirits  and 
brutish  fetiches,  has  molded  and  shaped  the  Ko- 
rean's heart  until  to-day  it  is  dark  and  deformed, 
far  from  (Jod,  sunk  in  carnality,  and  lost  in  sin.  It 
is  hard  to  convince  them  of  sin.  Religion  and 
morals  are  not  relate<l  in  that  great  cult  of  spirit 
worship  which  is  the  real  religion  of  the  Korean 
people. 

Tlie  work  in  Chenuilpo  city  has  been  the  best  In 
Its  history.  The  old  chapel  has  been  removed  to 
another  location,  and  a  new  cliaiH.*!,  called  *'  Wes- 
ley," has  been  8tarte<l.  and  we  need  $2,500  to  finish 
it.  The  Korean  Christians  have  already  paid  $175 
toward  it. 

Local  preacher  Chang  Kyung-wha  has  greatly 
aided  us,  giving  his  services  freely.  We  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  the  fact  that  our  Korean  Church  is  a 
Church  of  workers  for  the  Lord.  As  soon  as  a  Ko- 
rean becomes  converted  lie  immediately  begins  work 
among  his  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  presses  home 
Christianity  on  them.    As  a  result  the  missionary 
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instead  of  hariug  to  go  out  seeking  the  people,  has 
more  than  he  can  do  to  care  for  the  people  who  come 
seeking  him. 

Our  boys-  day  school,  in  spite  of  the  wretched 
quarters  in  which  it  is  housed,  has  had  a  successful 
year  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Son 
Seung-yong,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
emperor's  privy  council.  We  might  just  as  well  be 
teaching  one  hundred  boys  to  become  useful,  strong, 
upright  men  as  the  ftmall  number  we  can  now  ac- 
commodate. Three  hundred  dollars  would  erect  a 
building  which  would  project  itself  for  usefulness 
into  the  Ures  of  countless  Korean  boys.  The  school 
has  thirty-two  boys  in  attendance. 

Chemulpo  Circuit,  including  Chemulpo  city,  re- 
ports 119  members  and  289  probationers,  3  Sunday  I 
schools,  with  a46  scholars,  and  it  has  raised  for  self-  • 
support  $677,    A  comfortable  little  chapel  has  been  ! 
erected  in  Tambangni.  ' 

Kang-wha  Circuit  has  had  a  good  year.  Our  work 
is  well  distributed  throu;;hout  the  island.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  ability  and  wise 
oversight  of  local  preacher  Kim  Sang-nlm,  who  does 
excellent  pastoral  work.  I  held  a  Bible  institute  at 
the  3o-sa  Church  of  the  workers  throughout  the 
island.  It  lasted  ten  days,  and  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  persons,  Including  three  women.  At 
the  end  of  the  sessions  I  gave  them  a  written  ex- 
amination on  our  text-book,  which  was  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  and  most  of  those  who  attended  the  class 
passed  this  examination  creditably,  but  the  highest 
honors  In  the  examination  were  borne  off  by  one  of 
the  women,  who  was  only  a  farmer's  wife,  and  be- 
fore she  became  a  Christian  was  Ignorant  of  letters. 
She  Is  a  woman  of  much  ability,  and  Christ  has 
lifted  her  to  a  level  in  life  denle<l  her  by  \ 
heathenism.  | 

The  Tonan  Circuit  has  had  a  hard  year.    There  I 
iiave  been   heavy  losses  In   the  membership,  and  ' 
severe  trials  have  been  laid  on  those  who  remained  I 
faithful.     On  this  circuit  we  have  nine  churches,  ; 
and  have  made  arrangements   for  the  opening  of 
two  more  points.    There  are  now  32  members  and 
435  probationers,  6  Sunday  schools,  with  85  scholars, 
and  $122  has  been  contributed  for  self-support. 

Fronn  Hev.  \ViWur  C.  StPentYr. 

On  the  Su-won  and  Kong-chu  Circuit  work  has  j 
been  opened  in  eleven  new  centers,  making  in  all 
twenty-four  centers.    At  some  of  these  centers  as  [ 
many  as  eight  or  nine  surrounding  villages  con- ! 
tribute  to  the  membership,  some  of  these  villages  ' 
being  ten  miles  from  the  center.    There  are  In  all  ' 
about  eighty  such  villages.    We  have  103  full  mem-  \ 
hers  and  884  probationers,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  : 
277.   There  are  16  Sunday  schools,  with  302  scholars, 
and  2  day  schools.    A  theological  class  was  held  in 
January,  with  72  men  and  14  women  present. 

The  dliflenlties  of  tlie  work  are  the  awkwardness 
of  working  in  a  difficult  language ;  the  tendency  of 
the  people  to  strlTe  after  and  use  political  power  or 
force  in  their  dealings  with  each  other ;  the  perse- 
cutions the  Christians  meet  here  and  there  ;  the  wide 
extent  of  territory  to  be  covered  and  the  distance 


between  the  different  sections  of  the  work ;  and  the 
task  of  training  efficient  helpers  to  care  for  and 
direct  the  classes  In  the  different  centers. 

The  encouragements  are  the  ready  sale  of  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  Koreans 
to  know  what  they  contain;  the  ready  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes;  the  beautiful  change  in  heart  and  life  of 
those  who  believe,  and  the  evident  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  Church,  fulfilling  the  promise, 
'*  Lo,  1  am  with  you  alway." 

Frotn  Rev.  E.  M.  Cable. 
In  addition  to  my  work  in  Pal  Chal  I  have  been 
pastor  of  Baldwin  Chapel,  East  Gate,  Seoul.  There 
has  been  an  Increasing  Interest  and  better  attend- 
ance at  the  chapel.  The  attendance  upon  the  school 
Sunday  morning  has  averaged  forty-five.  The  school 
is  divided  Into  four  classes.  The  average  attendance 
upon  the  church  services,  Immediately  following  the 
Sunday  school,  has  been  sixty.  There  are  22  mem- 
bers and  14  probationers.  The  congregation  is 
mostly  composed  of  poor  people,  and  they  have 
contributed  $19.60  to  the  church.  The  prospect  for 
the  work  the  coming  year  Is  very  encoiuaglng. 

FrotH  Dr.  W.  B.  McGiU. 
In  Wonsan  we  have  three  services  Sunday  and 
one  during  the  week,  and  there  are  three  places  In 
the  country  where  services  are  held  on  Sunday.  We 
have  In  Wonsan  a  girls'  day  school  with  six  schol- 
ars. The  total  membership  In  villages  Is  121.  The 
number  baptized  this  year,  14.  Number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  year,  1,156.  Drug  receipts,  $257. 
The  total  receipts  of  Wonsan  have  more  than  paid 
for  the  plant.  I  have  been  In  the  country  forty-two 
days  during  the  year.  On  my  last  trip  a  man  said. 
In  a  crowd,  **  You  can  laugh  If  you  wish,  but  you 
had  better  laugh  at  the  worship  of  our  spirits ;  as 
for  me,  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian,  and  I  wish  the 
proper  books  to  commence.*'  This  Illustrates  the 
attitude  of  many  others. 

F>WM  Hev.  C.  D.  JfmrUf. 
I  arrived  In  Korea  In  October.  1900.  I  first 
taught  two  weeks  In  Pal  Chal,  at  Seoul,  and  then 
was  stationed  at  Pyeng  Yang,  and  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  In  study.  1  have  made 
three  trips  Into  the  Interior,  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  work  on  the  Pyeng  Yang 
District.  I  have  preached  several  times,  and  helped 
In  the  teaching  of  the  theological  class. 

Frotu  Rn\  I).  A.  Bunker. 

In  the  Pai  Chal  High  School  we  have  sixty-five  In 
the  English  and  thirty  in  the  Chinese  departments. 
The  attendance  at  chapel  and  at  class  room  work 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  branches  added  to  the 
curriculum  during  the  past  year  have  been  general 
history,  algebra,  International  law,  and  political 
economy,  and  our  upper  classmen  have  taken  hold 
of  these  branches  eagerly. 

The  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the 
scholars  fn  the  bindery  and  In  the  compositors' 
room.    The  boys  have  been  able  to  earn  all  or  part 
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'  or  int^ir  nvriin«MMl,  Jeftrn  «  UMfful  trade,  ami  «et  an 
education  at  lh(?  same  litncv  Wiih  otie  or  twj>  es- 
ceptions  our  older  and  better  stodcntsi  an?  Chris- 
tians—members  of  the  Churt'h  or  probationers. 
Students  come  and  jco,  but  those  who  retnam  U8U- 
ally  become  Christians  in  the  end,  Tim  monthly 
t^ubsidy  from  the  government  coBtlnuei^  to  come 
rctfularJy. 

/Vo*/i  Dr.  E,  IhmffUm  J^hfltrtil. 

The  Hall  Memohttl  Hospital  at  Pyenjf  Yan^  has 
been  openud  durinj;  the  pagt  eleven  months,  and  1 
have  treated  three  thontiand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fl?e  new  caa**.s  during  that  tSniC,  Cue  by 
one  these  91  ek  one«  in  body  return  to  their  homes, 
often  healed  in  soui,  and  interested  tn  the  truth  they 
have  heard,  anrl  with  enlightened  ideas  as  to  who 
we  are,  and  our  object  in  coming  among  the  people. 

Tile  Influence  of  oar  medical  work  la  far-reaching. 
A  man  living  one  hundreil  and  ten  li  from  the  city 
came  to  the  hospital  for  !*urgical  treatment.  After 
the  operation  the  man  returned  to  hia  home  cured. 
He  felt  very  happy  over  the  result,  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  with  us  of  the  Great  Phyaiclan,  Jeaua. 
He  took  our  cateehbm  and  gospel  with  biin  when 
he  left,  and  8inc*3  that  time  over  twenty  jwtlents 
have  come  for  treatment  as  a  result  of  the  one  who 
had  previonfily  been  cured,  and  this  means  twenty 
people  influenced  for  good.  There  are  many  other 
0uch  viv^4^. 

Religious  exercises  are  held  daily  with  the  patients. 
And  gospels  and  Christian  books  sold  at  every  op- 
portunity^ and  In  this  w^ay  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
to  scattered  over  this  needy  land, 

^rwn  litv.  S.  A.  Bti^k. 
The  Methodist  PubllshinK  House  at  Seoul  has  had 
a  successful  year»  and  made  a  gain  of  over  11,600.  ^ 


A  burglary  on  the  Korean  New  fear  took  from  u« 
8c»me  valuable  matrices  which  co*t  us  |<550,  Wr 
tfreatly  neetl  two  ihorrmghly  iramed  pntiter*.  Khir 
£ughfih  work  i»  incrfasiug  in  variety,  quantity,  anil 
impc»rtance,  and  we  must  have  a  better  0:9sortm«-ni 
of  type  to  meet  the  demand. 


Korea  Hiasion  of  the  Methodist  EpiBoopd 
OhoFob,  SontL 

THE  Annual  Meetin;rof  tiic  Korea  Mission  was  hcM 
in  Seoul,  September  14-lW,  lOOL  Rev.  C;  F, 
lield,  ^uiierlniendent  of  the  Mi^iou,  gives  the 
following  summary : 

\X  was  found  that  during  the  year  Ifl  new  ^ixietW-^^ 
had  been  organized,  157  adult  and  li>.>  infant  V«ai>- 
n«ms  had  been  administered,  and  that  oar  little 
tivo~year-old  Mission  alrewJy  bad  the  care  of  -ItiA 
eommuuicants  and  492  probatlnners.  Teu  out  o( 
our  13  chapels  have  been  provided  by  the  nattre 
Christians ;  all  of  the  25  classrs  art*  practically 
self  •supporting,  and  the  coutrlbutitimi  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $514.01. 

We  also  found  that,  with   most   iOTitiog   oj 
doors  and  golden  opportnnttles  all  abi»tij  tis,  we 
compelled  to    stay  our   hands   lx*cau»e    the 
already  undertaken  is  more  than  enough  to  tax 
the  time  and  strength  of  our  workers. 

Appointments, 

KoKEA  Di^TnicT.— ,T.  R-  MfMjsr,  presiding  elder,  | 
Seoul  Circuit,  J.  R.  Motjae.  Songdo  Circuit,  C,  T.i 
Collyer.  Songtio  North  Ward  Chapel  and  SougtIaJ 
&c1io(j1,  C.  G.  Hounsiiell.  dongdo  Mimical  WorkJ 
Dr.  rT.  B.  Ross.  Wonsan  Circuit  and  DlspenaaryX 
Dr.  R.  A.  Hfirtlie.    Abaeni  on  leave,  C.  F.  Reid, 

WoM  an's  Work.— Carolina  Institute  and  Woman'* 
Work  in   Seonl,   Mrs.  J.   P.   Campbell.    Woman'! 
Work  in  8ongdo,  Miss  Fannie  Hinds,  Misa 
Harbaugh.   Woman^s  Work  In  Won^san,  Mtea  Arren 
Carroll,  Miss  Mary  Knowles. 


rear 

tan~ 


ao  Ye. 

Theke's  a  call  from  the  far-^jff  heathen  land, 
tl,  what  can  we  give  for  the  groat  demand  ^ 

We  have  not  wealth,  like  the  rich  man's  store ; 
We  will  give  ourselves ;  we  have  nothing  more. 

We  will  give  our/<^/ ;  they  shall  go  and  go 
Till  the  heathen's  story  the  world  shall  know. 

We  will  give  our  handSy  till  their  work  shall  turn 
To  the  gold  we  have  not,  but  e^m  earn. 

We  will  give  our  «^«  the  story  to  read 

Of  the  heathen's  Borrow,  the  heathen's  need. 

We  will  give  our  longueM  the  story  to  tell, 
Till  Christian  hearts  shall  with  pity  swell. 

We  have  little  to  give ;  but  by  and  by 

We  may  have  a  call  from  the  voloo  on  high — 

*'  To  bear  My  Gospel  o'er  land  and  sea, 
into  all  the  world  i?y  ^,  </</  ^." 

Though  of  silver  and  gold  we  have  none  at  all, 
W*e  will  give  ourselves,  for  w©  hear  that  call. 
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The  EmI  Oentnl  Afrioa  Missioii  Oonferanoe. 

BISHOP  HARTZELL  arrived  in  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 
Southeast  Africa,  last  November,  and  was 
given  a  public  reception  November  15,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  cithcens  and  officials.  The 
Rhodena  Advertiser  of  December  5,  published  at 
Umtali,  contained  the  following  account  of  the 
Conference,  over  which  Bishop  Hartzell  presided  : 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  Conference,  begun  in  Umtali  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  were  continued  at  Old  Umtali  till  the  25th, 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Springer  acting  as  secretary. 

AVhile  in  each  daily  session,  which  lasted  three 
hours,  there  was  freedom  of  discussion,  many  items 
of  important  business  were  transacted.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  East  Africa  Mission  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  completed.  This 
marks  an  important  event  in  the  religious  history 
of  aggressive  church  forces  in  eastern  Rhodesia. 
This  great  branch  of  the  Protestant  world  has  a 
compact  and  efficient  organization,  suited  to  every 
department  of  evangelistic,  educational,  and  phil- 
anthropic work  among  both  civilized  and  barbarous 
people  of  all  races. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  21,  1808,  Earl  Grey,  then 
the  Administrator  of  Rhodesia,  in  writing  to  Bishop 
Hartzell,  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  he  and  his 
colleagues  felt  in  knowing  that  through  American 
Methodism  the  people  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  the  people  of  England  in  de- 
veloping Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  this  region, 
where  for  thousands  of  years  there  had  been  only 
barbarism. 

There  are  eighteen  Christian  workers— ten  men 
and  eight  women— connected  with  the  Umtali 
branch  of  this  new  organization.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ehnes  have  gone  to  America  on  a  yearns  vacation. 
The  work  in  this  Conference  has  two  centers :  Old 
and  New  Umtali  in  Mashonaland  and  Inhambane 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  From  these  centers,  as 
the  way  may  be  open  and  workers  and  financial 
resources  increase,  work  will  bo  extended  among 
both  Europeans  and  natives. 

Three  of  the  ministers,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Springer, 
the  Rev.  Frank  D.  Wolf,  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Beetham, 
-vere  elected  to  orders  and  ordained  by  Bishop 
Hartzell,  assisted  by  elders.  The  written  reports  of 
the  revival  workers  giving  accounts  of  their  coming 
to  Africa  and  of  their  work  were  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Richards  and  his  wife  gave  a  full  story  of  the 
good  being  accomplished  in  the  ten  mission  stations 
in  the  Inhambane  District,  where  great  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  development  of  native  literature. 
A  good  printing  outfit  is  being  utilized  in  publishing 
Scriptoree,  Sunday  school  and  day  school  literature. 
This  Mission  press  will  print  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wodehouse  reported  that  the  church 
work  in  New  Umtali  was  encouraging  in  its  outlook, 
but  a  new  church  edifice  was  greatly  needed.  The 
natives  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  house  built  for 


school  and  church  purposes,  and  the  native  teacher 
was  reported  to  be  doing  good  work.  Mrs.  Wode- 
house was  greatly  blessed  in  her  work  as  the  pastor's 
wife  and  assistant. 

The  school  work  in  Umtali,  under  the  Rev.  R. 
Emory  Beetham  and  Miss  U.  E.  Johnson,  has  re- 
cently been  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Duthie,  the 
supervising  inspector,  who  spent  a  day  carefully 
studying  the  work.  The  attendance  has  been  larger 
during  the  past  term  than  ever  before,  and  the 
kindergarten  department  is  heartily  commended  by 
all.  Another  teacher  is  greatly  needed.  The  pa- 
trons of  the  school  met  Bishop  Hartzell,  Mr.  Duthie, 
and  the  teachers  in  consultation  over  the  school. 
The  result  was  excellent  in  promoting  good  feeling 
and  unity  of  purpose  to  make  the  school  more  and 
more  a  success.  In  his  address  Mr.  Duthie  spoke 
well  of  the  school  work  being  done,  and  said  he 
would  ask  the  government  for  another  teacher. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  De  Witt  and  his  wife  have  been 
granted  a  year's  vacation.  Mr.  De  Witt's  report  on 
the  work  at  Old  Umtali  Industrial  Mission  indicated 
a  steady  growth  in  many  ways.  A  daily  school  for 
natives  is  maintaiued,  and  gradually  the  various  in- 
dustrial departments  are  bejng  equipped,  though 
for  some  time  the  work  will  still  be  preparatory. 
The  work  of  mastering  the  language,  securing  the 
confidence  of  the  natives,  adjusting  methods,  and 
securing  full  equipment  of  departments  would,  of 
course,  require  time. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Odium,  an  experTfarmer  from  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College,  arrived  a  few  months  ago 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  situation  and 
planning  for  the  future.  Bishop  HartzelKs  desire 
is,  if  possible,  to  make  the  farm  help  support  the 
mission  work.  There  are  on  the  place  seventy  head 
of  cattle,  fifty  sheep  and  goats,  thirty  pigs,  and  a 
good  supply  of  agricultural  implements.  Thirty-five 
acres  of  land  have  been  plowed  and  about  one 
thousand  bushels  of  mealies  were  raised  last  year. 
Sixteen  hundred  colonial  fruit  trees,  including 
many  varieties,  have  been  planted,  while  much  has 
also  been  done  during  the  past  three  years  in  put- 
ting the  buildings  and  lauded  estate  into  shape. 
The  complete  founding  of  the  Mission  for  successful 
work  has  only  begun*. 

Mr.  Duthie  spent  a  day  with  the  Conference  and 
joined  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  natives, 
especially  as  regards  their  education  on  industrial 
lines.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  experimental 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Greeley  in  economic 
and  ornamental  plants  and  trees.  Already  a  great 
variety  of  native  and  foreign  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
growing. 

The  Conference  was  well  entertained  at  the  Mis- 
sion Home,  Mrs.  Greeley  making  a  most  efficient 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Rasmussen,  who  spent  some  time  in  mission 
work  on  the  Congo,  has  entered  upon  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  native  girls.  She  is  supported  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societv. 

The  first  half  hour  of  each  day's  session  was  given 
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to  Scriptare  reading  and  exposition,  Mrs.  Wode- 
house  leading.  The  bishop  gave  daily  addresses 
oil  topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  organization, 
methods,  and  outlook  of  the  Church,  and  its  work  in 
East  Africa.  The  Sabbath  services  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  impressive.  There  were  serv- 
ices by  the  bishop  and  others ;  ordinations,  baptisms, 
and  song  and  prayer  services. 

At  the  closing  session  the  bishop  assigned  all  the 
workers  to  their  fields  of  service  for  the  coming 
year,  and  gave  an  address  in  which  instruction  as 
to  the  methods  of  work  and  inspiration  for  the 
future  were  mingled. 

Mrs.    Helen   E.    Rasmussen,    writing   from    Old 
L'mtall,  Rho<lesia,  about  the  meeting  of  the  East  j 
Central  Africa  Mission  Conference,  says :  '*  In  ar- ; 
ranging  the  appointments  the  bishop  divided  the 
work  into  three  centers,  Inhambane,  Umtali,  and 
Old  Umtali.    At  Inhambane  Dr.  E.  H.  Richards  is  ' 
in  <;harge,  and  with  him  are  his  wife,  Mr.  Frank  D.  ■ 
Wolf  and  wife  (Edith  Hornberger  Wolf,  M.D.),  and 
bcvcral  native  preachers  and  teachers.     In  Umtali 
are  Rev.  R.  Wodehouse,  who  is  pastor  of  the  English  | 
Church,  and  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  has  charge  of  the  ■ 
native  night  and  English  Sunday  schools ;  Rev.  R.  | 
Emory  Beetham,  who  is  principal  of  the  white  day 
.school,  which  is  seIf-«upportmg,  assisted  by   Miss 
Harriet  E.  Johnson,  w;ho  has  charge  of  the  kinder- 
t^arten    and    music ;    George    Mpondo    is    native 
preacher  and  teacher.  Old  Umtali  Industrial  Mission 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  M.  Springer ;  Mr.  E.  II.  i 
Greeley  has  charge  of  the  native  school  and  Mrs. 
Greeley  of  the  Mission  Home ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Odium  has  i 
charge  of  the  farm  and  agricultural  experimental 
work,  in  which  department   Mr.  Herman   Heinkle 
will  assist.    The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  represented  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Rasmussen,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school." 


A  Visit  to  Our  Missions  in  North  Korea. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  UEBER  JONES. 

I  AM  just  back  from  a  visit  to  our  work  in  the 
north  of  Korea  on  Brother  Noble's  district. 
During  my  stay  Brother  Noble  held  a  Bible  Training 
Institute  for  the  male  workers  in  his  district,  which 
was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  class  leaders, 
stewards,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  others,  and 
in  the  instruction  of  these  I  was  able  to  give  him 
some  help. 

The  work  in  that  section  continues  to  grow-  be- 
yond our  power  to  follow  it  up.  Under  the  conse- 
crated and  able  leadership  of  Brother  Noble  it  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  a  vast  district  with  over  two 
thousand  members  and  probationers,  with  com- 
panies of  believers  at  the  strategic  points  over  a 
circuit  that  covers  a  thousand  miles. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  workers 
that  assembled  for  the  Training  Institute.  Sturdy, 
fearless  men,  with  a  dash  of  the  self-reliant  spirit 
that  is  not  altogether  conspicuous  in  the  average 
Korean.  I  have  never  met  men  more  eager  to  learn, 
and  among  them  were  men  whose  ability  to  take  in 


instruction  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  a  delight  to 

teach  them. 

The  course  centered  about  the  Bible,  its  doctrines, 
geography.  Gospel  history,  PauPs  missionary  joui^ 
neys,  with  some  instruction  in  oar  Methodist 
economy.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  maintained 
itself  at  white  heat  until  the  very  last  hour,  and  tiwo 
they  all  separated  to  their  homes  with  new  treasures 
to  give  to  the  people  during  the  coming  year.  By 
these  institutes  we  try  to  reduplicate  oorseli-ef 
many  times. 

All  our  workers  in  the  north  are  in  good  health. 
Brother  Noble  begins  to  show  the  wear  of  the  inces- 
sant toil  of  the  last  six  months,  but  keeps  in  good 
health.  Mrs.  Noble  stands  it  excellently.  She  is 
doing  a  great  work  among  the  women.  A  Bible 
Training  Institute  for  the  women  of  the  district  was 
attended  by  seventy  women.  Mrs.  Noble  helped  as 
in  our  Men's  Institute  interpreting  Brother  Morris's 
lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul.  Brother  Morris  is  in 
excellent  health  and  is  getting  hold  of  the  language 
in  fine  shape.  In  the  younger  men  of  our  Mis- 
sion— Swearer,  Cable,  and  Morris— we  have  a  choice 
company. 

Aid  is  greatly  needed  toward  the  erection  of  a 
church  building  at  Pyeng  Yang.  The  people  them- 
selves have  given  heroically.  Six  hundred  dollars  is 
a  sum  for  a  poor  Korean  congregation,  to  give 
which  it  will  be  hard  for  the  friends  at  home  to 
appreciate  in  all  its  magnitude.  The  people  have 
given  beyond  their  ability  out  of  deep  love  for 
Christ.  Back  of  it  stands  Bishop  Moore,  whose 
timely  help  and  words  of  encouragement  have  made 
possible  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Chemulpo,  Korea,  December  16, 1901. 


Baptisms  in  West  Ohina. 

REV.  W.  E.  SMITH,  M.D.,  of  the  China  Mission 
of  the  Canada  Methodist  Church,  writes  from 
Kiatlug,  West  China,  November  5.  1901 : 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks'  trip  to 
Uin  h'sien.  I  found  many  faithful  ones  who  had 
given  up  opium,  and  had  taught  their  wives  the  Gos- 
pel, and  also  unbound  their  daughters'  feet.  They 
were  holding  meetings  in  one  of  the  probationers' 
homes,  and  to  all  appearances  living  godly  lives. 

'*  Several  wanted  to  be  baptized,  but  I  am  very 
conservative  along  the  line  of  taking  people  into  the 
church.  I  studied  the  matter  as  best  I  could,  and 
asked  the  magristrate  if  these  people  were  good 
citizens,  and  he  said,  '  Yes,  they  had  certainly 
reformed.' 

'*  I  baptized  seven  of  them,  four  women  and  three 
men.  They  were  all  well  up  in  Scripture  and  the 
Catechism,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman 
seventy-three  years  old,  but  she  was  the  mother 
and  grandmother  respectively  of  two  of  the  men 
baptized. 

"This  old  lady  had  been  a  very  ardent  worshiper 
of  the  idols,  and  at  first  opposed  Christianity  very 
much,  but  she  said  it  had  reformed  her  sons,  so  she 
had  to  believe. 

**  All  the  idols  were  removed  from  the  home,  and 
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she  told  me  she  believed  Jesus  had  saved  her  from 
her  sins,  and  asked  to  be  baptized  with  her  sods. 
It  was  the  most  childlike,  simple  faith  I  have  seen 
in  China,  and,  I  thought,  can  anyone  forbid  that 
she  be  baptized.  Thus  I  baptized  three  generations. 
"  The  magistrate  came  to  our  preaching  place,  and 
1  told  him,  before  them  all,  that  these  people  were 
still  his  people  and  subject  to  his  law ;  that  the 


Church  exhorted  i)eople  to  keep  the  law  of 
land." 


the 


The  Foochow  District  of  the  Foochow 
Oonferenoe. 

BT   REV.   M.   C.  WILCOX,  PH.D.,   PRESIDING   ELDER. 


secular  arm.  **Not  by  [human]  might  nor  by 
[human]  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah,'* 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  missionar}',  native 
preacher,  and  communicant,  otherwise  history  will 
repeat  itself  in  the  deterioration  of  the  Church  in 
this  land. 

I  have  rigidly  adhered  to  my  invariable  practice 
in  other  parts  of  the  field  and  firmly,  but  kindly, 
refused  to  recommend  for  consular  consideration 
any  dispute  that  did  not  have  its  origin  in  persecu- 
tion, as  defined  by  the  treaty.  Our  workers  now 
in  the  field  are  substantially  a  unit  in  thus  dealing 
with  troubles  between  native  Christians  and  the 
heathen  population. 

I  want  to  thank  our  United  States  consul,  Hon. 
S.  L.  Gracey,  for  the  valuable  service  he  has  ren- 


THE  year  has  been  one  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  \  dered  during  the  year,  though  they  related  prin- 
joy.  The  bubonic  plague  has  taken  away  quite  j  cipally  to  the  Hok-chiang  District.  Time  and  again 
a  number  of  our  most  devoted  communicants,  in- '  he  has  secured  redress  for  those  who  are  really  per- 
dnding  the  wife  of  Rev.  Ciong  Hok  Cu,  or  Paul,  our  |  secuted,  while  very  properly  refusing  to  entertain 
pastor  at  East  Street.    Two  honored  members  of  ^  questionable  cases. 

this  Conference  have  also  heard  the  Master's  word  One  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  the  work 
of  welcome,  **  It  is  enough ;  go  up  higher,"  namely,  during  the  year  is  the  interest  shown  in  Christianity 
Rev.  Sia  Heng  To,  for  several  years  a  superannuate,  i  by  literary  men  and  others  of  the  gentry  who  for- 
and  Rev.  Li  Ko  Dung,  who  was  preacher-in-charge   merly,  almost  without  exception,  despised  every- 


of  the  Gang- cia  Circuit.  All  these  promoted  ones 
left  clear  testimonies  that  Jesus  gave  them  power  to 
triumph  over  "  the  last  enemy,"  and  thus  justified 
Wesley *8  saying,  "  Our  i>eople  die  well 


thing  pertaining  to  the  "  foreign  religion,''  and  who 
have  been  prominent  instigators  of  persecution. 

Since  last  Conference  I  have  received  from  such 
men  of  wealth  and  influence  repeated  invitations  to 


Despite  these  sad  circumstances,  there  has  been  I  open  work  in  their  communities,  with  the  under- 
much  to  cheer  all  of  us  in  our  labor  of  love  for  this  I  sUudlng  that  it  was  to  be  entirely  self-supporting ; 
people     The  Church  has  made  steady  advance  in  I  also  that  no  secular  or  consular  help  was  to  be  ren- 


what  pertains  to  its  real  welfare.  On  most  of  the 
circuits  there  has  been  a  deepening  of  spirit  aal  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  unusual  mortality,  there  has 
been  a  net  increase  of  fifty  members  on  this 
district. 

Therr  has  also  been  a  gratifying  advance  in  self- 
support  on  this  district  during  the  year,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  in  the  statistical  report,  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease.  Two  facts  account  for 
this  anomaly.  First,  about  a  hundred  day  schools 
failed  to  be  reopened  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear. 
As  it  was  the  custom  for  each  teacher  to  pay  $2  a 
year  toward  the  local  pastor's  support,  there  was  a 
large  falling  off  of  money  from  this  source. 

Again,  I  have  strenuously  insisted  that  no  sub- 
scriptions for  preachers,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
should  be  reported  at  Conference  unless  they  have 
actually  been  paid.  I  doubt  not  that  this  require- 
ment has  cut  down  the  self-support  figures  as  much 
as  a  hundred  dollars.  So  it  is  evident  that  there  has 
beec  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  really  contrib- 
uted for  preachers  by  the  native  members. 

The  native  communicants  and  their  pastors  are 
gradually  learning  the  difficult  yet  important  lesson 
not  to  depend  so  exclusively  upon  the  missionary 


dered  in  case  of  litigation.  In  two  cases  we  have 
already  begun  work  under  such  auspices,  and  we 
could  enter  other  **  open  doors  "  of  a  similar  char- 
acter if  we  had  suitable  men  to  spare  from  the  work 
already  established.  I  trust  that  this  **new  de- 
parture "  will  prove  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Foochow  Conference. 
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BY   REV.  H.  L.  E.  LCERIXO. 

Chinese  church  in  Ipoh,  Perak,  is  in  a  hope- 


over  the  conversion  of  quite  a  number  of  precious 
souls,  and  our  weekly  meetings  are  inspiring.  The 
attendance  has  quite  outgrown  both  our  English 
and  our  Tamil  congregations,  though  even  these  have 
grown  to  some  extent.  A  specially  pleasing  feature 
of  our  Chinese  work  is  that  the  number  of  families  is 
increasing. 

It  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  twenty  women  present 
at  our  morning  service,  while  even  eighteen  months 


ago  we  had  not  as  much  as  one  regular  female 
and  the  foreign  consul,  but  rather  upon  the  living '  attendant  at  the  service.  The  majority  of  our  mem- 
God.  Time  and  again,  in  sermons  and  addresses, ;  bership  here  are  Cantonese ;  next  come  the  Hakkas 
have  1  told  about  the  terrible  and  long-continued  I  or  Khehs.  among  whom  we  have  a  few  female  nn-m- 
persecQtions  heroically  endured  by  the  early  Church  bers ;  the  least  are  the  Hokkiens,  among  whom  wtt 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  great  >ictory  thus   have  but  two  women. 

won  over  heathenism ;  also  how  the  Church  became  i     It  is  therefore  seen  that  our  greatest  success,  us 
weak  and  corrupt  after  it  began  to  lean  upon  the :  far  as  numbers  are  concerne<l,  and,  thank  Goil,  also 
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as  far  as  influence  ^oes,  is  among  the  people  who  are 
most  difflcalt  of  access  in  other  stations  in  Malaysia. 
Our  grand  old  Chinese  preacher,  Mr.  Leong  Kin 
Kong,  whom  our  dear  Bishop  Warne  aslced  a  short 
time  ago  to  write  down  his  remarl^able  life  his- 
tory, has  done  yeoman  service  in  preacliing  and 
praying  to  this  end. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  our 
Chinese  work  in  Kampar,  commenced  last  year, 
continues  to  be  prosperous.  A  few  of  our  mem- 
bers have  returned  to  China  for  a  change,  but  they 
all  hope  to  be  back  early  in  the  new  year,  so  as  to 
be  on  the  ground  when  the  new  church  and  school 
is  dedicated.  In  spite  of  our  losses  by  departure  to 
China  we  have  yet  over  twenty  church  members, 
almost  all  Heughoa  people,  left. 

The  land  ofBce  is  very  busy  getting  the  titles  of 
the  land  ready,  which  a  Chinese  gentleman  presented 
to  us  for  a  church  and  school  compound.  The  plans 
of  the  new  church,  in  the  style  of  our  other  peninsular 
churches,  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  contractors  for  an  estimate  with  a 
view  to  its  erection.  Kampar  ought  to  have  a  mis- 
sionary of  its  own  at  an  early  date ;  one  who  has 
mastered  the  Amoy — or,  better  yet,  the  Henghoa 
<Sien-iu)  dialect  would  be  here  just  in  his  element. 

Our  schools,  now  approaching  their  annual  ex- 
amination, are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Girls*  School,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Luering 
and  Mrs.  Paul,  again  records  a  small  increase  in 
numbers,  having  reached  the  highest  attendance 
Gince  its  commencement. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  School  in  Teluk  Anson  has  had 
to  undergo  a  change  of  teachers,  a»  Mr.  Goh  Yin 
Foo,  who  for  two  years  presided  over  that  school 
with  such  marked  success,  has  joined  the  govern- 
ment's staff  of  interpreters.  We  have  filled  his  place 
with  a  young  man  converted  and  baptized  during 
the  year,  who  has  discontinued  his  work  as  a  teacher 
under  Mr.  Wood. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  in  praise  of  our  largest 
school,  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  in  Ipoh.  Mr. 
Wood  took  nine  of  his  pupils  to  Penang  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tion, to  whom  we  wish  good  success.— J/a/ay«ia 
Message. 


Booky  Honntain  Methodist  Notes. 

BY  KEV.   J.    D.   GILLILAN. 

SINCE  the  day  Thomas  Benton  in  the  National 
Congress  thanked  God  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  set  by  him  as  the  natural  and  divine  western 
boundary  of  our  domain,  Methodism  has  been  no 
unimportant  factor  in  the  development  of  this 
mifirhtiest  empire  of  the  West.  Finley,  Lee,  Cart- 
wright,  and  others  have  been  the  fathers  of  many 
worthy  sons,  who  with  the  same  inherited  and  ine- 
radicable fearlessness,  have  faithfully  followed  in 
their  steps. 

Throughout  these  mountain  fastnesses  the  herald 
of  the  cross  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization.  From  El 
Paso  to  the  Fraser  the  snow-capped  hills  ring  with 


the  din  of  the  battle  royal  and  the  shoats  of  the  erer- 
victorious  hosts. 

The  bearer  of  lux  benigna  to  the  darkened  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Spanish-speaking  area,  the  defender  of 
the  American  and  Christian  home  system  in  Utah, 
the  advance  agent  of  sobriety  and  civil  law  in  tfae 
mining  camps  •  of  Idaho  and  Montana  has  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  been  Methodism,  because  as 
a  Christian  system  it  has  been  backed  by  a  polity 
th&t  has  made  such  work  easily  possible. 

The  new  town  of  Mackay  has  just  been  founded  in 
central  Idaho,  and  the  first  house  erected  was  that 
of  the  Methodist  parson.  The  church  is  the  best 
house  in  the  town.  This  is  named  only  as  a  sample  of 
the  work  still  doing  in  these  inter-mountain  region& 

There  are  the  mighty  men,  the  superintendents  oi 
the  work  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho  who  are  as  truly  laying  the  foandations 
of  civil  empires  and  erecting  buildings  upon  them 
as  did  Dido  of  old  Carthage.  They  are  bnsy  in  all 
this  region  tr}'ing  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant 
"'  trekking  "  of  the  prolific  Mormon,  who  has  a  noee 
for  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  many  well- 
watered,  walled-in  canyons  and  valleys  so  abundant 
all  through  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  eastern 
Oregon. 

There  was  the  experimental  stage  and  the  reign 
of  the  curious  for  many  years  in  the  manning  of  the 
missionary  stations,  but  now  with  the  greater  de- 
gree of  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  men,  wives, 
and  teachers,  this  has  been  largely  overcome. 

Many  a  man  was  so  opinionated  that  he  honestly 
believed  he  and  he  alone  was  necessary  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  **  Mormon  problem  "  for  instance ;  but 
when  after  having  been  on  the  field  a  while  he  found 
the  question  bigger  than  ever,  he  has  had  grace 
enough  to  **  accept  a  call ''  to  a  field  and  pasture 
more  in\iting.  The  men  now  doing  yeomen-like 
duty  on  our  frontier  are  worthy  of  the  vocation  to 
which  they  are  called. 


Death  of  Bey.  Dennis  Osbonia 

A  CABLEGRAM  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
January  25  from  India,  announced  the  death 
of  Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Bombay  District  of  the  Bombay  Confeienoe.  He 
had  held  this  position  for  several  years,  and  was 
reappointed  at  the  Conference  In  December.  The 
religious  meetings  conducted  by  him  during  the  Con- 
ference were  very  helpful  to  the  members.  He  was 
an  Eurasian,  sometimes  called  an  Anglo-Indian,  and 
was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  William  Tay- 
lor at  Lucknow  in  January,  1871.  Soon  afterward  he 
resigned  his  appointment  as  assistant  secretary  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  North-west  Prov- 
inces, joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers  in  the 
India  Mission.  For  twenty- two  years  he  was  a  pre- 
siding elder.  He  opened  up  work  in  Allahabad  and 
Mussoorie,  and  has  represented  the  India  Church  in 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  very  successful  in  evangeiistlo 
services. 
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MISSIONARY  READINGS,  RECITATIONS,  AND  EXERCISES- 


Wa&ted  for  the  King, 

"  For  the  Bervice  of  the  Kini?— 
Wanted  !  *'    Let  the  summons  ring ! 
Wanted  over  Afric's  strand, 
O'er  the  horning  desert  land  ! 
Wanted  oat  on  Indians  plain, 
7 Way  in  China  and  Japan, 
In  the  marlcet,  on  the  river, 
Wanted  now  and  wanted  ever ! 

Let  again  the  echo  ring, 

**  Wanted,  wanted  for  the  King  I " 

Am  I  wanted,  blessed  Lord  ? 

Hare  1  heard  aright  the  word  t 

I  who  am  so  weak  and  poor 

Naught  can  bring  of  earthly  store  ; 

Empty  vessel  though  I  be. 

Canst  thou  make  me  meet  for  thee  ? 

Use  me  as  thou  wilt  my  SaTiour ; 

In  thy  presence  grant  me  favor. 
Help  me  now  my  life  to  bring 
•*  For  the  service  of  the  King :  '* 


Ckmsecrated  Jewels. 
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THAT  does  it  mean?  I  wonder  if  it  can 
mean  that,"  and  Charlotte  Flatt  sank 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  troubled,  far-away  look  in 
her  eyes.  She  was  a  Christian  girl,  quiet,  retiring 
in  her  nature,  but  for  some  days  her  heart  had  been 
strangely  stirred.  She  had  listened  a  few  evenings 
before  to  an  address  by  a  young  lady  about  her  own 
age,  who  had  been  accepted  by  the  Missionary 
Board-  to  go  out  as  a  foreign  missionary,  but  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  send  her,  and  she 
most  wait.  Wait,  while  the  souls  she  longed  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation  were  swiftly  passing 
away !  What  can  be  done  ?  Plenty  of  money  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  thousands  dying  every  day 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  only  Saviour  I 

No  wonder  Charlotte^s  heart  was  heavy  as  she 
thought  of  these  things ;  and  as  she  sat  she  had  list- 
lessly taken  a  volume  of  Miss  Havergal's  poems 
from  the  table,  and  was  slowly  turning  the  leaves 
when  she  had  suddenly  come  upon  that  well-known 
consecration  hymn  : 

'*  Take  my  life,  and  l<t  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  thee." 

The  verse  that  particularly  attracted  her  attention, 
and  called  forth  the  exclamation  with  which  our 
story  opens,  was  this: 

"  Take  my  silver  and  my  gold. 
Not  a  mite  would  I  withhold." 

•*Take  my  silver  and  my  trold,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  what  silver  and  gold  have  I  ?  "  and  as  she  glanced 
down  there  flashed  back  from  the  hand  resting  on 
the  open  page  a  brilliant  light  from  the  jeweled 
finger,  that  seemed  to  answer  her  question  in  a  way 
that  almost  startled  her— that  beautiful  ring,  which 


was  the  valuable  gift  of  a  much-loved  aunt,  and 
which  had  so  delighted  her  eyes,  as  she  glanced 
frequently  at  it  admiringly. 

"Can  it  mean  that^^  she  asked  herself  again; 
'*I  wonder  what  Jesus  himself  would  say,"  and 
there  came  into  her  mind  a  dim  recollection  that 
she  had  read  somewhere  in  the  Bible  something  on 
the  subject,  and  she  searched  until  she  found  these 
words  in  1  Tim.  2.  9 :  "  In  like  manner  also,  that 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  broided 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ; "  and  in  1  Pet. 
3.  8,  4 :  **  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  thought,  *'  how  much  money  is 
represented  by  the  jewels  which  our  ladies  and  girls 
wear.  I  surely  never  thought  of  it  before.  This 
ring  of  mine  must  have  cost  fifty  dollars,  at  least,  and 
here  it  has  been,  looked  up  on  my  flnger,  when  it 
might  have  been  the  means  of  converting  some  souls. 
I  wonder  if  aunty  would  care  if  I  turned  it  into 
money  ?  No,  I  am  sure  she  wouldn't.  She  would 
wish  the  gift  to  "be  that  which  would  please  me  most, 
and  it  did  at  the  time,  but  now  I  feel  that  I  want  it 
consecrated  to  the  Lord's  work  and  help  to  bring 
forth  true  jewels  for  his  crown,"  and  she  slowly 
slipped  it  off  her  flnger  and  tucked  it  away  in  a  lit- 
tle box,  feeling  that  she  could  not  look  at  it  again 
with  just  the  same  satisfaction  with  which  she  had 
often  gazed  at  its  fascinating  brilliance. 

**  It  is  consecrated  to  the  Lord,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
pray  that  he  will  show  me  how  to  use  it  for  the  saving 
of  some  precious  souls." 

It  happened  to  be  the  evening  for  the  Farther 
Lights  meeting,  and  Charlotte  longed  to  speak  of 
what  had  been  in  her  heart,  but  it  seemed  too  hard. 
"  What  WILL  the  girls  think  of  me?"  she  thought; 
"  they  will  say  I  am  foolish  to  even  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

But  all  the  while  there  kept  ringing  in  her  ears : 
*'  Take  my  silver  and  my  gold. 
Not  a  mite  would  1  withhold/' 

and  the  determination  kept  growing  in  her  heart 
that  she  would  speak,  no  matter  what  might  be 
said. 

She  did  not  enjoy  the  flrst  part  of  the  meeting 
verj*  well,  for  her  heart  was  beating  so  loud  she 
could  almost  hear  it. 

Just  before  the  close  the  president  said :  **  Now, 
girls,  are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can 
raise  more  money  this  year?  How  I  wish  we  could 
raise  enough  to  support  one  young  lady,  and  have 
our  own  missionary  on  the  fleld ;  but,  of  course, 
that  is  more  than  we  could  possibly  do.  It  does 
seem,  though,  as  if  we  ought  to  try  harder  to  do 
more." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Charlotte  bravely 
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told  them  how  she  h»d  been  led  that  aftemooa. 
**  Dear  girls/"  she  bcgao,  **  I  have  had  a  revelation 
this  aftrruooD,  and  I  believe  Gtwrs  Holy  i^pidt  has 
l)een  leaehln^  me  how  we  mu  do  fnore  tiud  fjc  more 
ill  bis  service.    Do  you  know,  girls,  1  uever  thought 
uutil  this  afternoon  how   much   t^al    consecration 
means,  and  it  was  the  little  lines  of  Mibs  Uavergal^s 
■  Take  my  sliver  aii<i  my  i^ipld. 
Not  a  inlte  would  I  wltbhottl,' 
that  taught  it  to  me.    You  know  1  have  been  very 
fond  of  nice  Jewelry ^  and  how  I  have  delighted  in  the 
Ijeiiuiif  nl  ring  which  dear  Aunt  Eouiee  gave  me  last 
Chnstmai5.     Well,  it  all  eame  over  nie  as  a  flash  tluit 
it  wHii  all  I  he  price  of  so  many  souls,  and  1  felt  I  I'ttnld  ' 
never  look  at  it  again  wirh  the  joy  that  I  hud  beCr ^re,  ] 
ao  I  have  decided  to  turn  it  Into  money  unil  give  it  to 
ihe  misslooary  work.    What  dt>  you  suppose,  girlH, 
would  be  the  retiult  if  all  Ciod's  ehildren  should  con-  ' 
hecrate  their  jewels  to  hit*  service,  and  lienoeforth 
rt^solve  BOt  to  si«?n<l  mttre  for  themselves  than  is 
neefsaaryt  and  to  give  the  rest  for  the  aalvatiou  of  , 
the  world?    Nothing  that  we  have  is  really  ours: 
e%'t'rything  belongs  to  (Uul^  and  so  have  w©  a  rif/ht 
lo  use  what  he  give^  us  i*o  much  for  ourj^elves  ?  Why,  | 
1  really  felt  a«hftiii*vJ  when  I  wrote  on  my  pletlge  enrd 
ten  cents  a  week  for  missions  when  I  K|h^ih1  so  much 
more  than  t  hat  for  ni )  se  1  f .     W  hat  ca  n  we  do,  gi  rl  e,  to 
really  consecrate  nil  we  have  and  are  to  the  Master  ?  " 

*M'll  tell  you  what,  girls/^  said  'Marion  Brown, 
*'  let-s  have  a  consM-eration  evening  and  bring  all  tiie 
silver  and  gold  that  we  are  willing  to  eonseerate  to 
the  Maf*t**r,.  and  see  how  much  we  have  been  keeping 
hack  ;  and  who  knows  but  we  shall  get  enough  to 

send  out  ilear  Miss  A ,  who  so  longs  to  go  to  her 

chosen  work.     What  say,  girls,  shall  we  do  it?^^ 

8onie  were  willing,  others  felt  they  must  think 
about  it,  hut  an  evening  was  appointed,  and  when 
the  time  came  all  the  girls  were  present  with  iheir 
orferhigs.  A  little  banket  had  Ihh-i!  provide<l  and  the 
girU  stepped  op  one  by  one  and  laid  their  treasures, 
small  and  great,  on  the  Ma>5ter's  altar.  What  wan 
their  a^^tonishment  at  their  next  meeting  to  learn 
that  their  gold  and  silver  bad  brought  |35(1.  How 
happy  they  wert\ 

And  the  result?  Jnfiueneed  by  their  example,  the 
whole  ehurf'ti  had  a  eonseeration  meeting,  «nd 
enough  was  raided  to  send  their  own  missionary  t*> 
bear  tlie  good  news  to  the  i>erThhing  heathen. 

** Girls,'''  said  Charlotte,  '*our  eonH4?erated  jewels 
will  be  changed  Into  i*reeious  jewels*,  which  shall 
adorn  the  Saviour's  brow,  and  that  \ii  so  much 
iietter  than  wearing  them  ourselves,  isnH  itlf" — 
Ih*rk(  J,  Jlurtt,  in  iMpintj  Jittiid. 


What  Win  You  Do? 
A  %fiNsloiiary  Exercise .  reipiiriag  H\x  Hebolars  and  a 
Chorus. 

MM  BE  a  ONE, 

What  wonld  yon  dn  if  you  had  bread, 

Yes,  plenty  of  breiul  to  spare, 
Ancl  some  poor  children,  ready  to  starve, 

SJjLuU':  ask  for  a  little  share  ? 


CLJkB^  Sl^y  T06STBBR. 

Cuoaca:  We  would  give,  gladly  give,  anto  thoie  in 
need. 
And  the  poor  and  the  hungry  would  haste  to  feed. 

M  MBEK  TW*0, 

W*hat  would  you  do  if  in  your  hand 

You  earrietl  a  lieaViog  i  up, 
And  all  around  \  i»n  the  i>ick  and  sad 
in  pitiful  pain  hMjked  np* 
Chohl's  :  We  would  give,  uladly  give,  unto  tho^  Hi 
oee-d, 
If  the  sick  and  the  suffering  for  help  should  ple*d» 

NtMBEH  TMJtEE* 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  Heh, 

And  If  you  were  strong  and  wise, 
\Vhlle  others  near  you  were  weak  and  poor, 

With  no  one  to  help  theui  rise  * 

(  uoKL's:  We  would  give,  gladly  give,  anto  those  iu 
nee«L 
AVe  wouiii  helL*  all  the  lowly ;  the  weak  would  lead. 

?;uMBBa  Fora. 
What  j'lll  ynn  do?    For  you  hmr  bread — 

The  Bread  of  Life,  and  to  spare  ; 
Til  ere  are  millions  who  need  what  you  have  now : 

How  much,  for  them,  do  you  care  f 

N€M:a£H   FITE. 

W  hat  will  you  do  ♦    You  have  each  a  chance. 

Though  liot  very  rich  or  great ; 
There  are  luathen  at  home  and  heathen  abroad  : 

For  what  yuu  can  give  they  wait. 

M  MUEH   SIX, 

What  will  you  dn  y   Will  you  give  what  you  hav*»  ♦ 

And  do  what  you  eai^  to-day  ? 
What  will  you  do  y    For  they  die  so  fast : 

You  must  not,  dare  not,  delay. 

Cuoars :  We  will  give,  freely  give,  unto  those  In 
need ; 
The  command  of  the  Saviour  weUl  gladly  heed* 

The  six  then  repeat  In  concert,  "  Remember  Ihe 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  mortr 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'* 

All  who  have  taken  part  now  stand  and  join  in 
singing,  '•Give,  said  the  little  stream,'-— /ii/ia  //. 
JohntiUm^  in  \Ve»tminKt^r  JuHwr  ^uarttriy. 


'*  hi  little  faces  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger, 
Look^  lest  ye  miss  llim  I    In  the  wistful  eyes, 
And  on  the  mouths  unfed  by  mother  kisses » 
Marred,  bruised,  and  stained,  His  precious  image 

lies! 
And  when  ye  find  Him  in  the  midnight  wild, 
Even  In  the  likeness  of  an  outcast  child, 
O  wise  men,  own  your  King  ! 
Before  lids  enwlle  hring 
Your  goiil  to  rtdse  and  bless, 
Your  myrrh  of  tenderness  ! 
For,  *  as  ye  do  it  unto  these,'  saitb   He^ 
'  Ye  do  it  unto  me  1 '  " 
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The  Word  She  Remembered, 
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The  Woid  She  BamemberecL 

•*  You  remember  the  sermon  you  heard,  my  dear  ?  " 
The  little  one  blnshed  and  dropped  her  eyes ; 

Then  lifted  them  bravdy,  with  look  of  cheer, 
Eyes  that  were  blue  as  the  summer  skies. 

"I'm  afraid  I  forgot  what  the  minister  said  ; 

He  Said  80  mucli  to  grown-up  men. 
And  the  pulpit  was  way  over  my  head ; 

But  I  told  mamma  that  he  said  *  Amen.* 

"  And  '  Amen '  you  know,  means  *  Let  it  be,' 
Whatever  our  Lord  may  please  to  do ; 

And  that  is  sermon  enough  for  me, 
If  I  mind  and  feel  so,  the  whole  week  through." 

I  took  the  little  one's  word  to  heart, 

I  wish  I  could  carry  it  all  day  long— 
The  '•  Amen  ''  spirit  which  hides  the  art 

To  meet  each  cross  with  a  happy  song. 


A  Ohinese  Boy  Leading  Others  to  OhiiBt 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  last  Chinese  New 
Year  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  of  age  was  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  our  Boys*  School  in  Sien-tien- 
ts!.  He  was  not  a  very  bright  laddie,  and  like  all 
other  heathen  boys  in  China,  knew  nothing  of  the 
true  God,  but  had  been  -trained  all  his  life  to  wor- 
ship the  idols  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  house, 
as  well  as  "on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree." 

He  had  never  been  to  school  before,  and  gave  us 
some  trouble  at  first,  but  soon  took  to  his  reading 
and  writing,  making  good  progress.  The  Scripture 
portions  and  hymns  taught  him  were  well  committed 
to  memory,  and  he  showed  great  interest  in  all  that 
was  told  him  about  them.  We  often  spoke  together 
of  the  way  in  which  he  laid  hold  of  truth. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year  he  had  evi- 
dently, on  his  return  home  at  night,  repeated  to  his 
parents  and  friends  what  he  had  learned  through 
the  day,  and  pressed  upon  them  the  truth  of  it  all. 
His  parents  were  the  more  pleased  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  progress  in  his  ordinary  studies,  and 
listened  the  more  readily  to  what  he  told  them  of 
God  and  his  word.  ' 

After  a  time  his  grandmother  commenced  attend- 
ing our  Sunday  services  and  classes.  At  first  my 
wife  found  her  verj'  dense  and  difficult  to  get  to  un- 
derstand a  thing,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  had  begun  a 
work  and  would  finish  it.  She,  too,  very  soon  began 
to  rejoice  in  the  Saviour,  and  brought  hpr  brother- 
in-law  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  simple, 
qniet  earnestness  of  this  man  from  the  first  time  he 
came,  and  the  Lord  gently  led  him  to  his  feet  too. 

After  a  while  they  all  saw  that  to  go  forward  meant 
severing  all  conneotlon  with  idolatry,  and  one 
Saturday  afternoon  the  little  lad  came  with  beaming 
face  into  my  study  carrying  under  his  arm  bis 
grandmother's  idol,  which  she  had  had  the  courage 
to  take  down  from  its  position  in  the  home.  It  was 
brought  to  me  to  be  destroyed  at  the  next  public 
service. 


It  was  my  custom  tiiere  to  have  a  fixed  day, 
namely  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  for  destroy- 
ing these  things,  and  to  take  the  names  of  any  who 
desire  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  This 
is  done  before  the  whole  congregation,  and  I  hare 
found  it  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  candidates  to 
make  a  stand  in  public  from  quite  the  very 
beginning. 

Before  the  day  came  round  the  old  lady^s  brother 
had  followed  her  example,  and  himself  brought  his 
idol.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  Sunday  when  we  com- 
mitted these  idols  to  the  flames  while  we  sang,  *'  O 
happy  day  I "  nor  shall  I  forget  the  joyful  counte- 
nances of  the  members  of  that  little  country  church, 
joyful  because  more  from  their  midst  had  learned 
to  worship  their  God. 

We  were  thus  enabled,  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
to  enter  their  names  as  candidates  for  baptism.  But 
the  story  does  not  end  here.  The  old  lady  has 
brought  another,  of  about  her  own  age,  with  her, 
and  the  man  has  brought  his  own  son,  a  young  fel- 
low of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Then  the  boy's 
own  father  is  coming  now  and  showing  interest. 
Thus  five  of  the  child's  immediate  relations,  all 
through  the  faithfulness  of  this  lad,  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.    Truly  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  I 

"  Who  can  tell  whereunto  this  thing  will  grow? " 
True,  the  seed  corn  was  this  little  boy,  but  how  big 
a  tree  it  has  developed  into !  The  child's  name  is  Li 
Hna  Chang,  which  means,  "  transformed  and  pros- 
perous." Do  you  think  he  could  have  a  more  suit- 
able name?— fFatt<rr  i\  Taylor^  in  Children'*  Record. 


Power  of  a  Good  Example. 

TELE  Miatdonary  Herald  tells  a  story  of  a  Scotch 
woman,  whose  practice  it  was  to  give  a  penny 
a  day  for  missions,  to  whom  a  visitor  gave  a  six- 
pence to  procure  some  meat  on  learning  that  she 
had  not  lately  enjoyed  that  luxury.  She  thought  to 
herself,  **  I  have  long  done  very  well  on  my  porridge, 
so  I  will  give  this  sixpence  also  to  God."  This  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  missionary  secretary, 
who  narrated  it  at  a  missionary  breakfast.  The 
host  and  his  guests  were  profoundly  impressed  by 
it,  the  host  himself  saying  that  he  had  never  denied 
himself  a  chop  for  the  cause  of  God.  He  therefore 
instantly  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds  additional, 
and  others  of  the  party  followed  his  example,  till 
the  simi  of  two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  before 
they  separate  This  is  a  good  illustration,  not 
only  of  the  power  of  example,  but  also  of  the 
/ruiffulness  of  adf sacrifice. 


In  this  matter  [of  giving]  we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace.  Yet  under  the  law  the  servant 
gave  a  tenth,  besides  what  the  sacrifices  and  gifts 
and  offerings  cost,  and  that  was  more  than  another 
tenth.  Love  is  a  poor  thing  if  it  can't  get  more  out 
of  anybody  than  the  law  can.— Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Ihirae. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts  from  the  Proceedings.)  I 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  MissioDary  Society  j 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met   at  I 
the  Mission  Rooms  February  18, 1902,  Bishop  Foss 
presiding.    Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  to  celebrate  its  centennial  of  home 
mission  work  on  May  20  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  city.  There  is  to  be  a 
fellowship  meeting,  at  which  representatives  of 
Home  Missionary  Societies  of  other  denominations 
will  present  greetings.  The  Missionary  Society  is 
requested  to  send  a  representative  to  that  meeting 
who  shall  bear  a  message  from  the  Society.  On  mo- 
tion, Bishop  Andrews  was  appointed  the  representa- 
tive, with  Secretary  Carroll  as  alternate. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  was 
adopted,  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in  a  vigorous 
and  effective  campaign  in  the  circulation  of  mis- 
sionary intelligence. 

Mr.  8.  Earl  Taylor  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Missionary  Society  at  the  General  Meeting  of  Young 
People's  Representatives  at  Toronto. 

Tlie  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  East 
Central  Africa  was  approved. 

Rev.  R.  Wodehouse  was  approved  as  treasurer  for 
Umtali  District,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Richards  as  treas- 
urer for  Inhambane  District,  East  Central  Africa. 

The  return  to  the  United  States  from  Umtali  of 
Rev.  J.  L.  DeWitt  and  family  was  approved. 

The  homecoming  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Richards  and  wife 
from  East  Central  Africa,  In  1902,  was  approved. 

A  furlough  of  six  months  was  granted  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bassett  and  family,  of  the  Mexico  Mission,  on  account 
of  health. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Ralnsberger,  of  Newcomerstown,  O., 
was  approved  as  a  missionary  to  Mexico  provided 
he  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  General 
Reference. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Mexico  Mission  was  approved. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Hlnghua  Mission  was  approved.  This  Includes  the 
approval  of  a  grant  toward  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  Biblical  Training  School  in  Ingchung. 

An  allowance  was  granted  for  year  1902  to  Mrs. 
Mabel  S.  Hayner,  widow  of  Rev.  J.  Fred  Hayner,  of 
the  North  China  Mission. 

The  sailing  this  month  of  Rev.  H.  O.  Cady  and 
wife  from  the  United  States,  returning  to  West 
China,  was  approved. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  request 
of  the  North  China  Mission  for  an  advance  of 
money  to  purchase  lumber  and  hardware  needed 
for  rebuilding  operations  in  Peki*'^;,  reported  its 
approval. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Japan  Mission  was  approved. 


The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Davison  to 
Japan  was  approved  provided  he  pass  the  usual 
examinations. 

The  return  to  the  United  States  from  India,  in  the 
fall  of  1902,  of  the  family  of  Rev.  W.  L.  King  was 
approved  if  Bishop  Wame  and  the  Finance  Comlni^ 
tee  of  the  South  -India  Conference  deem  it  necessary. 

The  request  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
South  Japan  Mission,  that  some  aid  be  given  them 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  work  as  it  is,  was 
referred  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Japan  and  Korea! 

The  salaries  of  Rev.  6.  K.  Gilder  and  Rev.  Elhs 
Roberts,  of  the  South  India  Conference,  were  oc^ 
dered  to  be  continued  at  field  rates  while  they  are 
on  furlough,  Inasmuch  as  they  pay  their  own  transit 
expenses. 

The  attendance  of  Jesse  Oliver  Emsberger,  son  of 
Rev.  D.  O.  Emsberger  of  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence, at  the  High  School,  Orange,  N.  J.,  was 
approved. 

Repairs  were  ordered  to  be  made  on  a  mission 
house  In  the  Sambhal  District  and  on  mission  prop- 
erty in  the  Pillbhlt  District,  North  India  Conference. 

It  was  ordered  that  SI  ,000  be  advanced  by  the 
Treasurer  towanl  the  erection  of  the  church  building 
in  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  to  be  returned  from  special 
gifts  or  from  future  appropriations  to  the  Mission, 
provided  that  not  more  than  $2,000  of  debt  shaU 
remain  on  the  property. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Missions. 

On  motion,  three  months'  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  Secretary  Leonard,  and  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  him  In  his  sickness,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  he  would  steadily  increase  in 
strength. 

Hotes  on  Ksaionaries,  MifisioDfl,  Etc 

Secretary  Leonard,  who  has  been  seriously  iU,  ia 
now  slowly  improving,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a 
few  weeks  he  will  be  fully  restored  to  health. 

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Hayner,  widow  of  Rev.  J.  Fred 
Hayner,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  has  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  at  598  Norwood  Avenae, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  H.  0.  Cady  and  wife,  of  the  West  China 
Mission,  who  have  been  on  furlough  in  the  United 
States  for  a  year,  sail  this  month  from  Seattle, 
returning  to  China. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  and  family,  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion, are  expected  to  return  to  the  United  States  in 
July. 

Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  of  Manila,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  January  27.  His  headquarters  will  be 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  field  secretary  for  the  Middle 
West. 

Rev.  Frank  John  Batterson  and  wife  (Nettie  Ras- 
sell  Batterson)  sailed  from  New  York  Febmazy  S 
for  South  America.  Brother  Batterson  will  be 
the  pastor  at  Montevideo. 
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Rev.  J.  L.  De  Witt  and  wife  left  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 
December  d4, 1901,  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Rer.  C.  H.  Holland,  of  oar  Sonth  America  Mis- 
sion, who  retomed  to  the  United  States  last  fall 
on  acconnt  of  his  health,  died  in  Milton,  la., 
Febmary  8. 

Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Batstone,  M.D.,  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  sailed  with  his  family  from  Bombay 
January  14,  returning  to  the  United  States. 

On  December  22  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  dedicated  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Selleck,  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Mission. 
The  new  house  of  worship  and  the  lot  and  parson- 
age are  valued  at  about  16,000,  all  free  of  debt.  The 
pastor  is  Rev.  M.  A.  Covington.  Skagway  is  near 
the  head  of  Lynn  Channell,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
a  direct  line  north  of  Seattle. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Kuala  Lum- 
por.  Straits  Settlements,  reports  increasing  pros- 
perity. Christmas  festivities  were  held  on  December 
26,  in  which  carols  were  sung,  addresses  made,  aud 
presents  given  the  children.  The  annual  inspection 
ot  the  Girls'  School  resulted  in  high  commendation. 
Music  has  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  studies  of  the 
school. 

Dr.  William  Burt,  of  the  Italy  Conference,  was 
received  at  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  Rome,  January  14, 
and  had  an  audience  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Italy.  The  reception  was  very  cordial.  Dr.  Burt 
gave  the  king  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  writing  from  Chungking, 
West  China,  in  December,  says:  *' About  twenty 
new  stations  have  been  opened  in  our  mission  the 
past  few  months,  the  expenses  nearly  all  being  met 
by  the  inquirers  themselves.     Fully  one  thousand 


are  under  regular  instruction  who  had  shown  no  in-   a  royal  welcome  on  their  return  to  Madras  from 


very  hungry  for  the  Gospel,  but  the  workers  are  very 
few.  Miss  D.  A.  Fuller  died  November  14,  after  ten 
days'  touring  with  me  in  the  jangle  roads.  I  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service  in  Telugu,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  rich  and  poor,  were  present." 

The  Bombay  Guardkui  notes  that  **  Rev.  J.  H. 
Messmore  has  consented  to  write  the  life  of  the  late 
Bishop  Parker.  The  book  promises  to  be  of  grreat 
interest,  for  the  long  and  contemporaneous  mission- 
ary lives  of  biographer  and  subject,  both  having 
spent  more  than  forty  years  in  India,  renders  Mr. 
Messmore  the  more  likely  to  give  the  intimate 
touches  which  only  can  make  a  biography  lifelike." 

Rev.  Fawcett  Shaw,  writing  of  the  appointments 
of  the  South  India  Annual  Conference  made  in 
December,  says  :  **  There  are  but  a  few  changes  in 
the  appointments.  Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Batstone,  who  has 
been  filling  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Garden,  goes  to 
the  United  States  on  furlough  for  a  year,  while  Mr. 
Garden,  who  Is  returning  from  the  United  States, 
will  resume  his  duties  at  Vikarabad.  Rev.  Ellis 
Roberts,  too,  is  granted  a  year's  furlough  to  visit  his 
children  in  England.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Gilder 
were  not  with  us  owing  to  Mr.  Gilder's  ill  health. 
They  too  will  leave  India  for  the  United  States  on  a 
short  furlough." 

Dr.  J.  E.  Scott  .writes  about  his  district  in  the 
Northwest  India  Conference :  "  The  outlook  never 
was  so  great  in  Rajputana  as  now.  Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time.  The  iron  is  hot.  The  next  five  years 
will  make  or  mar  this  work.  I  have  sent  a  man 
north  of  Bekanir  to  Suratgarh,  and  one  to  Merta, 
and  am  pushing  south  toward  Abu.  The  great 
triumph  in  this  Conference  will  be  in  Rajputana." 

The  Indian  WitneM  of  Calcutta,  in  its  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  says :  "  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudisill  received 


terest  in  Christianity  six  months  ago.  Nearly  as 
many  more  were  desirous  of  being  enrolled.  We 
seem  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  move- 
ment, which  stirs  one's  blood.  Almost  all  of  Hocheo 
and  Pisan  Districts  are  calling  for  teachers  and 
preachers." 

Mrs.  Rutledge  writes  from  Singapore,  Straits  Set- 
tlements :  *'.  We  now  have  more,  than  a  thousand 
boys  in  daily  attendance  upon  our  Anglo-Chinese 
schools,  and  about  two  hundred  girls  in  their  school. 
The  kindergarten  work,  begun  less  than  a  year  ago, 
has  a  daily  attendance  of  sixty  little  ones.  The 
3falay  church,  with  Rev.  J.  R.  Denyes,  pastor,  is 
now  in  its  new  building,  and  a  deeper  sphitual 
experience  is  resting  upon  the  congregation,  which 
has  grown  perceptibly  since  Conference.  The 
"RngMsh  church  is  busy  with  its  Twentieth  Century 
Thank  Offering,  which  has  now  grown  into  abotlt 
$8,000.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  church  to  raise 
#5,000  to  pay  for  the  parsonage,  repair  the  church, 
and  purchase  a  new  organ.  The  English  Sunday 
school  has  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred,  and 
the  Epworth  League  is  growing  both  in  interest  and 
in  attendance." 

Rer.  B.  Luke,  native  pastor  at  Slroncha,  Central 
PniTlnces,  India,  writes,  January  6 :  *'  Our  work  here 
is  Tery  hopeftal.  The  souls  in  these  jungle  places  are 


their  lengthy  absence  in  America.  An  address  was 
presented  by  the  employees  of  the  Publishing  House, 
couched  in  the  language  of  technical  arts  practiced 
in  the  establishment  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Kellett,  M.  A., 
of  the  Madras  Christian  College,  presided,  and  made 
appreciative  remarks  concerning  the  notable  devel- 
opment of  the  Publishing  House  and  the  meritorious 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  Rudisill  in  connection 
therewith.  A  deserved  tribute  was  also  paid  to  the 
Rev.  M.  Tindall,  who  had  acted  so  efficiently  as 
Agent  during  Dr.  RudisiU's  absence.  The  latter  re- 
turns from  America  with  improved  equipment  for 
carrying  on  the  publishing  work,  which  he  has 
already  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  so 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Methodist  Press  at  Madras  will  continue  to  stand 
second  to  none  in  the  Indian  empire." 

Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  of  the  Bengal  Conference,  is 
returning  to  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Witness 
says :  **  It  is  forty-one  years  since  Mr.  Jackson  entered 
upon  mission  work  in  India.  He  spent  an  interval 
of  nine  years  in  pastoral  work  in  America,  so  that 
he  has  actually  put  in  thirty-two  years  of  active 
service  in  India.  As  a  lad  in  India  he  was  led  to 
Christ  by  the  late  Naryan  Sheshadri,  D.D.,  the  well- 
known  native  minister  of  Western  India.  Mr. 
Jackson  carries  with  him  to  his  well-earned  retire- 
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ment  the  love  and  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  mis- 
sionary brethren.  The  Conference  passed  most  ap- 
preciative resolutions  in  his  honor,  and  they  and 
tlieir  friends  presented  him  with  a  valuable  token  of 
their  regard  for  Mrs.  Jackson  and  himself. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Guardian^  writing 
of  the  Bombay  Conference,  which  met  at  Jabalpur, 
December  19-23,  Bishop  Warne  presiding,  says: 
"The  reports  of  the  presiding  elders  were  very  en- 
couraging. Bombay  records  an  important  break 
among  the  Mahrattas  near  Igatpuri,  nnder  the  faith- 
ful ministry  of  Gyanoba  Khanduji.  Over  one  hun- 
dred persons  have  been  baptized  and  a  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  is  abroad.  The  Central  Provinces 
District  reports  a  year  of  progress.  A  fine  Deaconess 
Home  is  now  being  opened  in  Jabalpur ;  many  of 
the  girls  in  the  large  orphanage  there  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Hyde  have  taken  a  definite  stand  for  Christ 
and  much  work  is  being  done  for  God  all  over  the 
district.  In  Gujerat  the  marvelous  work  which  be- 
gan some  years  ago  still  continues.  The  inquirers 
and  candidates  for  baptism  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. During  tlie  past  year  6,291  i)ersons  have 
been  baptized,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  un- 
der preparatory  instruction  for  two  years,  so  that 
undue  haste  has  not  been  made.  The  villages  which 
are  worked  are  closely  grouped  around  the  mission-  j 
ary  centers,  so  that  easy  and  careful  supervision  may 
be  kept.  The  morning  devotional  services  were  con- ' 
ducted  by  "Rev.  Dennis  Osborne  and  were  hours  of 
great  helpfulness  and  inspiration  to  the  workers."     I 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCartney  writes  from  Chungking,  West ! 
China:  "  In  the  six  months  since  my  return  to  the  i 
work  here,  over  four  hundred  have  been  treated  in  j 
the  hospital  wards,  and  wo  have  had  a  daily  average  j 
attendance  of  fifty  at  the  dispensary.    During  the , 
last  six  months  several  literary  men  who  have  de- 
grees have  been  led  to  accept  Christianity  while 
undergoing  treatment  in  the  hospital.    This  is  an 
occurrence  which  we  have  never  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  medical  work.    The  West  China 
Mission  is  receiving  probationers  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  per  month,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  teachers  is  confronting  us.    God  has 
wonderfully  used  the  medical  work  in  paving  the 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.    The  new  Wom- 
an's Hospital  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  makes  a 
new  era  in  the   work  for  women  in  this  part  of 
China.    It  will  have  accommodations  for  seventy- 
five  patients.** 

Methodist  Protestant  Mission  in  Ohinai 

MISS  ANNETTE  E.  LAWRENCE,  of  tlie  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Mission  in  China,  writes : 

*'  When  Miss  Hill  and  I  went  to  Wuhu,  in  Septem- 
ber, we  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  open  up  the 
way.  We  both  longed  to  go  to  the  province  of 
Hunan.  Several  denominations  have  missionaries 
at  work  in  Hunan,  but  there  are  no  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  the  province. 

"  There  is  one  open  port  in  the  province,  Tohchau, 
and  we  thought  it  best  to  go  there  until  the  Lord 
opened  up  the  way  for  us  to  go  farther  in.  We 
arranged  to  have  a  house  rented  for  us. 


"  We  started  to  go  there,  but  at  Hankow  met  Dr. 
K.,  a  medical  missionary  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  from  Changteh,  in  Hunan.  He 
wished  us  to  go  to  Changteh,  and  gave  us  a  very 
pressing  and  cordial  invitation  to  go  up  the  rirer 
with  him  and  his  wife  .and  another  medical  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife. 

*'We  are  now  on  our  way.  There  are  about 
twenty  /million  people  in  Hunan  and  not  twenty 
missionaries.  Changteh  is  a  city  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  a  splendid  center  for 
missionary  work.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Chordi 
has  the  honor  of  having  the  first  Methodist  mission- 
aries to  reside  in  Hunan.  We  regret  that  it  is  only 
represented  by  women." 


Southom  Methodist  nmveiBily  in  OhiniL 

THE  Naihvitte  Christian  Advocate  of  January  33 
gives  the  following  information : 

The  incorporators  of  the  Central  Uniyersity  of 
China  held  their  first  meeting  at.  the  Pablishing 
House  on  the  14th  inst.  Bishop  C.  B.  QaUoway, 
Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  and  I>rs.  J.  D.  Ham- 
mond, James  Atkins,  and  W.  R.  Lambnth  were 
present.  The  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  these 
gentlemen  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  members :  Messrs.  Murray  Carleton,  of 
St.  Louis;  J.  R.  Bingham,  of  CarroUton,  Miss.; 
Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  of  Kansas  aty ;  Rev.  W.  F. 
McMurry,  of  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Reld,  of  Bufflng- 
ton,  Ky. ;  Drs.  Young  J.  Allen,  D.  L.  Anderson,  A. 
P.  Parker,  W.  B.  Burke,  W.  B.  Nance,  J.  W.  Cline, 
and  W.  H.  Park,  all  missionaries  in  China. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Cliiua,  was  present,  and  made  a  very  interesting 
talk.  Just  before  leaving  China  he  was  entertained 
with  a  series  of  banquets  by  millionaire  Chinamen, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  show  an  American  citizen 
every  distinguished  consideration.  While  in  Soo- 
chow,  Dr.  Park  called  on  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  made  another  donation  of  $1,000  to  the 
university.  He  then  called  on  other  of&cialB  of  the 
city  of  Soochow,  and  presented  the  proposed  enter- 
prise to  them.  As  a  result  they  contributed  18,000 
more  to  the  university,  and  thus  within  three  days 
he  collected  $3,000  in  cash. 

The  contract  for  the  main  building  of  the  nniver- 
sity,  which  is  to  cost  $30,000  in  gold,  has  been  let, 
and  the  work  of  erection  already  begun,  and  will  be 
opened  for  students  within  eighteen  months.  The 
trustees  contemplate  an  investment  of  $160,000  In 
the  way  of  buildings,  equipments,  and  endowment 
fund.  The  endowment  fund  will  be  inToated  in 
buildings  on  the  property  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Shanghai,  the  finest  property  in  that  great 
city. 

The  plot  of  land  for  the  university  at  Soochow 
contains  eight  acres.  This  plot  originally  contained 
two  Buddhist  temples,  and  native  Chinese  pnrohaaed 
the  ground  and  temples  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Board 
for  university  purposes.  The  old  temples  have  been 
torn  down,  and  the  ground  leveled  and  inclosed  in  a 
magnificent  stone  wall. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALASKA: 
ITS  PEOPLE,  VILLAGES,  MISSIONS,  AND  SCHOOI^. 

BY  REV.   SHELDON   JACKSON,  D.D.,   LL.D.,  GENERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 
(Abridged  from  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.. 

SCATTERED  over  this  vast  North  Land  ;  ered  with  ^ass,  with  a  small  opening  at  the 
in  clusters  of  small  settlements,  is  a  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  entrance 
population  composed  approximately  of  15,000  is  a  small  and  narrow  hallway  to  the  main 
Innuit,orEskimo,2,145  Aleuts,  1,756  Creoles,  room,  which  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
5,100  Tinneh,  3,000  Thlingets,  788  Hydah,   in  diameter,  and  is  without  light  or  ventila- 


and  2,000  whites  (not  including  the  miners), 
making  a  total  of  33,623. 


tion.     Those  of  the  Eadiak  district  have 


,  one  or  two  small  bedrooms  opening  into  the 
•  main  room. 
THE  ixNUiT.  I     The  diet  consists  of  the  meat  of  the  moose. 

The  Innuit  occupy  the  entire  coast  line  of  reindeer,  bear,  and  smaller  fur-bearing  ani- 
Alaska  with  the  outlying  islands  along  the  \  mals ;  also  fish,  the  white  whale,  the  walrus, 
Arctic  coast  to  Bering  Strait ;  thence  south- ;  seal,  and  various  water  fowl.  In  the  northern 
ward  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  over  the  pen-  section  th«^y  have  a  great  aversion  to  salt, 
insula  and  eastward  and  northward  along :  While  they  will  eat  with  great  relish  de- 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  with  cayed  fish  or  putrid  oil,  they  will  spit  out 
the  exception  of  a  small  territory  on  Cook's  I  with  a  wry  face  a  mouthful  of  choice  corned 
Inlet  and  at  the  mouth  of  Copper  River, '  beef. 

where  the  Tinneh  from  the  interior  have  I  Men,  women,  and  children  are  inveterate 
forced  their  way  to  the  coast.    Occupying '  smokers. 

the  coast  line,  they  are  bold  navigators  and  .  While  they  travel  continually  in  the  sum- 
skilled  fishermen  and  sea  hunters.  ;  mer,  they  have  permanent  winter  homes. 

The  term  '* Innuit"  is  the  native  word  for  j  Their  religious  belief  is  quite  indefinite. 
"  people,"  and  is  the  name  used  by  them- ,  In  a  general  way  they  believe  in  a  power 
selves,  signifying  "  our  people."  The  term  that  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  bad, 
"  Eskimo"  is  one  of  reproach,  given  them  by  by  sending  them  to  different  places  after 
their  neighbors,  meaning  **  raw  fish  eaters."  death.  They  are  barbarians,  and,  with  the 
The  Innuit  of  Alaska  are  a  finer  race  phys- :  exception  of  those  in  southern  Alaska,  have 
ically  than  their  brethren  of  Greenland  and  not  had  civilizing,  educational,  or  religious 
Labrador.  They  arc  tall  and  muscular,  many  advantages. 

of  them  being  six  feet  and  over  in  height,  j  From  the  boundary  line  of  B^rin^  Strait, 
They  have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek ,  along  the  ble^k  Arctic  coast,  villages  are 
bones,  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  coarse  brown  ',  placed  Mere  and  there,  wherever  there  is  a 
hair,  and  fresh  yellow  complexions.  In  j  sheltered  harbor  with  good  hunting  or  fish- 
many  instances  the  men  have  full  beards  ing ;  the  ]>opulation  of  these  aggregates 
and  mustaches.    In  some  sections  the  men  '  3,000. 

wear  a  labret  under  each  comer  of  the  1  At  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  por- 
mouth,  in  a  hole  cut  through  the  lower  lip.   tion  of  land  on  the  continent,  there  is  a  vil- 

They  are  a  good  natured  people,  always  '  lage  (Nuwuk*  of  31  families  and  150  people. 


smiling  when  spoken  to.  They  are  fond  of 
dancing,  running,  jumping,  and  all  athletic 
sports.  While  they  speak  a  conmion  lan- 
guage from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific,  each 
locality  has  its  own  dialect. 

The  native  dress  is  the  parkas,  made  of 
the  skins  of  animals  and  sometimes  of  the 
breasts  of  birds  and  skins  of  fishes.  How^- 
ever,  where  they  have  access  to  the  stores 
of  traders  the  more  progressiv(»  buy  ready- 
made  clothing. 

Their  residences  have  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  circular  mound  of  «»uith  cov- 


They  inhabit  houses  or  tupecs  that  are  built 
partly  under  the  ground  for  warmth.  The 
upper  portion  is  roofed  over  with  dirt,  sup- 
ported by  rafters  of  whale  jaws  and  ribs. 
Eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Nuwuk  is  Got- 
ke-ah-ve,  with  a  population  of  300  to  400. 

This  is  one  of  the  villages  selected  by  the 
United  Stat(»s  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
establishment  of  a  st.'hool,  the  contract  for 
whi(;h  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
Woman's  Execuitive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions.    The  money  necessary  for  its  es- 
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sntwaB  generously  eciDtributed  by 

Trs,  Elliot  F.  Shop^rd,  of  New  York,    The 

Ir^it  tcHoher  was  Profe&sor  M,  L,  8t<?vposoii, 

r>f  Vereailles,  O.,  wha  reached  the  place  on 

fttly  ao,  1890. 

In  1802  Mr.  Stevenson  was  app>ointc'd  by 

lie    govermnent    kc*eper    of    the    Rofiige 

SUitioM, 

This  fetation,  after  a  Russian  inissiou  in 
fova  Zenibia  and  a  Danish  nua^^ion  at 
Ipemavik,  Greenland,  Is  the  third  northeni- 
tno.st  mission  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BtevcDson  reports  it  ver>'  interesting 
o  see  the  bhiek  eyes  of  the  scholars  fla>*li 
ind  their  dusky  countenanceB  brighten  ai? 
Uie>  learn  a  new  word  or  a  now  combination 
^>f  tlj^ures.  They  seem  to  prtilo  themselves 
>n  knowledge  of  English,  but  nianifest  Mttle 
|e?*ire  Uy  s^lJeak  it,  as  that  would  be  breaking: 
yft  fmm  their  traditions,  and  their  Im-ut- 
k<>ot^  (doctors*  would  let  the  evil  orw  take 


full  poftseasion  of  them  for  thus  abandoning 
the  style  of  frirmer  days. 

In  IH^Vt  Mr,  Stevenson  returned  to  his 
faridly  in  Ohio  and  the  Rev.  H.  Richmond 
Marsh,  M.I)„  and  wife  t^n^k  charge  of  the 
mission*  The  h<tme  of  Dw  arid  Mrs.  Marsh 
is  the  first  Christian  h<»me  ever  seen  by  the 
natives  in  that  seetion,  and  they  an*  quick 
to  imitate  the  missionaries  in  all  (*hri->tian 
ways.  A  Koeiety  of  114  was  organ iwd.  the 
olii  storehousett  of  the  ndssion  weiv  re- 
mtxleled  and  changt*d  into  a  houjsje  of  wor- 
ship. On  EiLster,  imu,  a  church  was  or- 
ganized with  13  native  eomfnunicanis.  In 
th«^  summer  of  l«!n»  tiie  Mi-^sion  w^is  i\>in- 
forced  by  the  arrival  of  lirv.  Samuel  R. 
Hpriggs  and  wife.  During  the  winter  *t 
1HI*7-U8  mission  work  was  mueh  interrupted 
by  tlie  necessity  i»f  housing  a  numlxT  of 
stranded  whalers,  whose  vessels  had  been 
erus!i«Ml  in  th<'  len. 
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Three  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  of  \  The  school  being  established  among  a 
Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  coast  is  Foint  -  wild  people  who  had  known  no  restraints, 
Hope,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred,  and  who  could  not  comprehend  the  lan- 
At  this  village  is  a  successful  mission  and  guage  or  purposes  of  the  teachers  in  coming 
school  conducted  by  John  B.  Driggs,  M.D.,  to  them,  at  first,  through  misapprehension, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 1  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
pal  Society.  During  the  winter  of  18yo-91  j  The  danger  to  the  station  was  greatly  in- 
tlie  attendance  at  the  school  numbered  '  creas(Mi  by  an  epidemic  of  the  grip,  which 
sixty-eight.  !  carried  away  26   persons   in  two  months. 

The  school  was  opened  October  1,  1890.   This  was  by  the  superstitions  of  the  people 


The  day  brought  with   it  a  blizzard  and 
snowstorm  that  lasted  for  nine  davs.    Dur- 


attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  white  men 
am<mg  them.    However,  through  tact  an<l 


ing  the  morning  the  teacher  occupied  the  j  good  management  and  the  providence  of 
schoolroom  alone,  but  as  time  wore  on  and  God,  hostilities  were  prevented,  and  by 
no  pupils  came  he  put  on  his  furs  and  January  the  strained  situation  was  greatly 
started  for  the  village  to  hunt  up  the  chil- '  relieved.  Mutual  confidence  sprang  up 
dren.  Upon  going  outside  the  house  he  between  the  natives  and  the  teachers.  A 
found  a  boy  walking  tlie  beach.  Taking  schoolhouse  was  built  to  hold  about  50 
him  into  the  schoolroom,  he  commenced  pupils,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  50  pupils 
school.  At  the  close  of  tlie  afternoon  he  could  be  obtained  among  such  a  people  it 
presented  his  pupil  with  a  couple  of  pan-  would  be  a  very  great  success.  But  to  tlie 
cakes  left  from  his  own  breakfast.  The  astonishment  of  the  teachers  themselves 
effect  was  equal  to  any  reward  of  merit,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  friends  of 
That  boy  proved  one  of  the  most  regular  in  education  interested  in  these  Arctic  schools, 
attendance  during  the  entire  winter  season. '  it  was  found  that  the  total  enrollment  for 
The  next  morning  four  presented  them- 1  the  first  year  was  3lU  pupils,  out  of  a  popu- 
solves,  and  from  that  the  school  grew  to  ,  lation  of  539  people.  The  average  daily  at- 
sixty-eight.  A  mixtui"e  of  flour,  molasses,  tendance  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the 
and  water  made  a  sort  of  cake,  a  little  of  school  was  146,  and  the  'average  daily  at- 
which  was  given  to  the  pupils  each  evening,  tendance  for  the  whole  session  of  nine 
proving  not  only  a  very  cheap  and  (efficient  months  was  105.  As  the  schoolroom  would 
method  of  securing  regular  attt^ndance,  and  hold  only  about  50  at  a  time,  the  teachers 
promoting  discipline,  as  they  had  to  be  ])oth  were  compelled  to  divide  the  pupils  into 
present  and  perfect  in  their  deportment  and  tliree  classes,  and  hold  morning,  afternoon, 
i*ecitations  to  be  entitled  to  calce.  The  '  and  evening  sessions  of  the  school.  And 
scholars  usually  arrived  from  six  to  seven  tlien,  to  prevent  the  children  who  belonged 
in  the  morning  and  remained  all  day.  The  ,  to  the  afternoon  or  evening  school  from 
sun  disappeared  on  December  10  and  re-  smuggling  themselvea  into  the  morning 
turned  January  3,  giving  them  a  night  of  session,  or  the  morning  children  from  re- 
twenty-four  days.  Lamps  weiv  requiix^d  in  maining  to  the  afternoon  or  evening  ses- 
the  schoolroom  from  November  12  to  Feb-  sion,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  two 
ruarj'  9.  The  thermometer  varied  in  the  parallel  snow  walls  some  distance  from  the 
coldest  weather  from  27  to  31  degrees  below  schoolroom  door,  and  when  the  bell  stopped 
z(»ro,  the  average  of  the  winter  being  prob- ,  ringing  for  school  the  teachers  sifted  the 
ably  about  15  degrees  below  zero.  i  children  that  were  trying  to  get  into  the 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  schoolroom. 
Point  Hope  is  situated  tlie  village  of  Cape  In  the  summer  of  1893  Mr.  W.  T.  Xiopp 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  American  side  of  the  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Beindeer 
Boning  Strait.  It  conUiins  a  population  of  Stiition  at  Port  Clarence,  and  with  his  wife 
539  Eskimos.  In  18!)0  the  American  Mis-  removed  to  tliat  place,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
sionarj'  Ass<^ciation  iCongi-egational)  estab-  H.  R.  Thornton  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
lished  a  station  at  this  place,  with  Messrs.  On  August  19,  1893,  Mr.  Thornton  was  as- 
W.  T.  Lopp  and  H.  R.  Thornton,  teachers,  sjussiiinted  by  two  young  men  whom  he 
School  was  opened  August  18,  1890,  with  had  expelled  from  school  for  disorderly  con- 
only  about  one  fourth  of  the  population  re*- '  duct.  The  community  at  once  showed  their 
turned  to  the  village  from  their  summer's  i  horror  of  the  act  by  summarily  killing  both 
hunt.  .  the  murderers. 
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After  the  death  of  her  husbaud  Mi's. 
Thornton  returned  to  her  parents  in  Maine, 
and  the  mission  wtis  closed  for  the  season 
of  1893-94. 

In  the  narrow  strait,  separating  Asia 
from  America,  is  a  small  group  of  islands 
called  the  Diomede.  On  these  islands  are 
three  hundred  Inn  nit. 

The  larger  of  the  Diomede  Islands  bo- 
longs  to  Russia  and  the  smaller  one  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  both  inhabited, 
and  at  this  point  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  only  separated  by 
a  channel  two  miles  wide. 

The  Eskimo  of  the  Diomedes,  with  those 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  great  smug- 
glers of  the  north.  Launching  their  wali*us- 
skin  boats  (umniiik)  they  boldly  cross  to  and 
from  Siberia,  trading  the  deer  skins,  sinew, 
and  wooden  ware  of  Alaska  for  the  walrus, 
ivory,  skins  of  tame  reindeer,  whale  blubber 
of  Siberia,  firearms,  and  whisky. 

Nearly  midway  between  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Point  Hope  is  Kotzebue  Sound, 
around  which  are  a  number  of  villages  of  the 
Arctic  Eskimo.  Some  of  the  hills  surround- 
ing this  sound  rise  to  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  are  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  cotton  that,  in  its  season,  gives  the 
appearance  of  snow. 

The  Noatak  and  Kowak  Rivei-s,  both  large 
streams,  and  also  the  Salawick,  empty  into 
the  sound.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
the  people  come  in  July  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  for  the  i)urposes  of  trade  and 
barter.  TJie  Innuit  of  the  coiist  bring  their 
oil,  walrus  hides,  and  seal-skins ;  the  Tinneh 
their  furs  from  the  interior,  and  the  Chuck- 
chees  their  reindeer  skins,  firearms,  and 
whisky  from  Asia. 

At  this  gathering  place  of  the  trib(»s,  The 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  of  California  has 
established  a  Missi<m,  the  missionaries  be- 
ing, in  1900,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms, 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Foster,  and  Miss  Martha 
Hadley. 

Sixty  miles  east  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
is  Port  Clarence.  At  tlie  head  of  this  bay  I 
located,  for  the  government,  the  central 
station  and  main  distributing  point  for  the 
domesticated  reindeer,  which  are  being  in- 
troduced into  Alaska.  This  station  was 
named  Teller,  after  United  States  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  who,  fix>m  tlie  begin- 
iTing,  has  proved  a  firm  fri(»nd  of  the 
reindeer  enterprise. 

On  King's  Islan<l.  south  of  Capr  Prince  of 


Wakis,  is  a  village  of   the  cave  dwellers 
numbering  two  hundred.    This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  settlements  in  America. 
The  island  is  a  great  mass  of  basalt  rock, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  rising  from  the  sea 
with  perpendicular  sides  from  seven  hun- 
dnnl  to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  water. 
On  the  south  side  the  wall  is  broken  down 
by  a  ravine  rising  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  is  filled  with  loose  rock.    A 
great  permanent  snow  bank  fills  the  ravine 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  snow  is  the  village 
of  Ouk-ivak  which  consists  of  some  forty 
dwellings  or  underground  houses,  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  built  up 
with  stone  walls.    Across  the  tops  of  these 
walls  are  large  poles  made  from  the  drift- 
wood that  is  caught  floating  around  the 
island.    Upon  these  are  placed  hides  and 
grass,  which  are  in  turn  covered  with  dirt 
A  low  tunnel  or  dirt-covered  hallway,  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  leads  directly  under  the 
center  of  the  dwelling.    This  is  so  low  that 
it  is  necessary  to  stoop  and  often  creep  in 
entering.     At  the  end  of  the  hall  directly 
overhead  is  a  hole  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.     This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
dwelling  above. 

Frequently  in  summer  these  caves  become 
too  damp  to  live  in.  The  people  then  erect 
a  summer  house  upon  the  top  of  the  winter 
one.  The  summer  house  consists  of  walrus 
hides,  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame,  mak- 
ing a  room  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  square. 
These  summer  houses  are  guyed  to  rocks 
with  rawhide  ropes,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  blown  off  into  the  sea.  The  entrance 
is  an  oval  hole  in  the  walrus  hide,  about 
two  feet  above  the  fioor.  Outside  or  the 
door  is  a  narrow  platform  about  two  feet 
wide,  leading  back  to  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Some  of  these  platforms  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  roofs  of  the  huts  below 
them. 

South  of  King's  Island  is  that  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  largest  island  in  Bering  Sea.  On 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  is  the  village 
of  CJiib-n-Chak,  with  21  houses,  containing 
a  })opulation  of  270,  of  whom  125  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  houses  are 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  size.  For  a  dis- 
tiuice  of  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground 
the  walls  are  built  of  driftwood,  whalebone, 
or  timbers  and  planks  from  shipwreckecl 
vessels.  These  are  placed  on  end,  side  by 
side,  forming  an  inclosure  in  a  circular  or 
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oblong  form.  The  cracks  Jbetween  these 
planks  are  stuffed  with  moss.  The  raft- 
ers are  covered  with  walrus  and  seal- 
skins, forming  the  roof.  Some  roofs  are  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone  and  others  of  a  dome. 
The  interior  is  partitioned  off  around  the 
sides  with  deerskin  curtains,  forming  sleej)- 
ing  apartments.  All  around,  inside  and 
outside,  are  ftflfc,  dirt,  sleds,  speara,  snow- 
shoes,  and  household  utensils.  The  houses 
and  tents  are  located  with  no  reference  to 
order  or  street  lines.  The  sleds  are  shod 
with  bone.  On  a  few  small  ones  the  runner 
is  made  of  a  walrus  tusk. 

If  the  building  is  a  very  large  one  there  is 
a  row  of  supporting  poles  on  each  side, 
midway  between  the  center  and  sides.  Over 
the  rafter  poles  are  stretched  walrus  hides. 
These  are  held  in  position  by  rawhide  ropes, 
attached  to  which  and  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  building  are  the  vertebrie  of 
whales,  large  stones,  and  old  iron  from  ship- 
wrecked ve8s$jls.  This  anchorage  both 
stretches  the  skins  and  prevents  them  from 
being  blown  off.  These  skins,  being  trans- 
lucent, let  in  a  great  deal  of  light.  Then? 
are  no  windows  in  the  house,  an<l  but  a 
small  opening,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  ground,  for  a  door.  Fire,  when 
they  have  any,  is  made  on  the  diit  floor  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  Each  building  is 
occupied  by  several  families.  Near  the 
house  is  a  scaffold,  made  of  posts  of  the 
jawbones  of  the  whale.  These  are  seven  to 
ten  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide.  On  these 
are  placed  the  skin  boats,  harness  of  the 
dogs,  meat,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  dogs.  Upon  one  of  these,  attached  to 
the  whalebone  crossbeam,  was  a  child's 
swing,  made  of  walrus  roix\ 

In  1891  I  erected  a  good  sehoolhouse  and 
teachers'  residence  at  the  village,  and  in 
Jidy,  1894,  Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell,  of  Wapello, 
la.,  was  appointed  to  open  a  government 
school  on  8t.  Lawrence  Island.  For  three 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  did  faithful, 
efficient  work  among  the  half-civilized  na- 
tives of  this  barren  island,  with  no  com- 
munication with  the  <uitside  world  during 
eight  months  of  the  yt^ar.  In  August,  1897, 
they  returned  to  Iowa  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Gambell  might  receive  necessary  medical 
treatment.  Mrs.  Gainb<?irs  health  having 
been  restored,  th<»y  decided  to  i*eturii  to 
their  work  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  leaving 
Seattle  May  19  on  the  sailing  vessel  June 
Grey,     Off  Cape  Flattery  a  gale  was  en- 


countered, and  at  two  o'clock  of  the  mom- 
ingof  the  twenty-second  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak  and  was 
sinking.  Twenty-six  persons  suooeeded  in 
embarking  in  a  launch  and  subeequeotlj 
reached  Vancouver  Island  and  were  saved 
In  ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given 
the  Jane  Grey  sank,  taking  with  her  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  about  thirty  other 
passengers. 

During  the  year  1898  and  1899  the  mission 
wa«  in  charge  of  William  F.  Doty,  a  student 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In 
the  fall  of  1899,  Mr.  Doty  returning  to  his 
studies  at  Princeton,  P.  H.  Lerrigo,  M.D., 
was  placed  in  tem|)orary  charge,  it  bebg 
understood  that  F.  H.  Gambell,  M.D.,  a 
brother  of  the  di^ceased  missionary,  will 
ultimately  take  up  his  brother's  work  in 
that  important  village. 

From  Bering  Strait  around  the  shores  of 
Norton  Sound  are  a  number  of  villages, 
aggregating  a  population  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Norton  Sound  is 
Golovin  Bay.  At  the  Golovifi  village  the 
Swedish  £v(^ngelical  Mission  Union  erected 
a  building  and  established  a  mission  in  the 
summer  of  1893.  The  present  (1900)  mission 
force  consists  of  Rev.  J.  Hendricksen  and 
Miss  Amanda  Johnson.  Eighty-five  miles 
east  of  Golovin  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Norton  Sound,  is  the  village  of  UnalakKk, 
A  mission  station  was  established  at  Una- 
laklik  in  1886  by  tl^e  Swedish  Evangelical 
Mission  Union,  with  Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson 
in  charge,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Quist, 
Miss  Seima  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Ivanoff  (native),  and  Mrs.  O  Bock  (native). 
During  the  past  winter  a  number  of  Eskimos 
were  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  church. 
They  have  a  home  school,  with  forty-seven 
pupils. 

Some  of  the  pupils  came  from  distant  vil- 
lages, one  family  coming  three  hundred 
miles  across  country  from  the  Arctic  region. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  children 
are  taught  various  kinds  of  industrial  work, 
and  a  number  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  the 
girls,  take  lessons  in  sewing.  Invitations 
hav«'  been  n^ceived  by  the  teachers  for  the 
esUiblishnieut  of  branch  schools  in  distant 
villages. 

It  is  a  matt(»r  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
celebrated  gold  mines  of  Nome  were  first 
(liscovorcMl  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hultberg,  of  this 
mission.    B«'iiig  the  discoverer  of  the  dis- 
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trict  he  and  his  associates  took  up  a  mine 
for  their  missionary  society  in  Chicago  of 
their  Church.  That  society,  lilce  many 
others  during  the  late  financial  depression, 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  $20,000,  with  the  usual 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  and  the  reduction  of  missionary 
work.  During  the  summer  of  1899  the  mis- 
sionaries took  from  their  mission  mine 
$75,000  in  gold  dust,  which  not  only  paid  all 
the  debts  of  the  Mission  Board  but  has  en- 
abled it  to  commence  a  process  of  rebuilding 
the  mission  buildings  in  Alaska  and  famish- 
ing greater  facilities  for  their  work  in  that 
region. 

Six  miles  east  of  Unalaklik  is  the  second 
United  States  government  reindeer  station, 
named  Eaton^  after  the  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
liL.D.,  for  many  years  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Unalaklik  is  St, 
JliRchaely  a  trading  post,  originally  founded 
by  the  Russians  in  1835.  The  place  consists 
of  a  few  log  houses,  inclosed  by  a  stockade, 
the  property  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, and  a  chapel  of  the  Busso-Greek 
Church,  with  an  occasional  service  by  a 
priest  from  Ikogmute.  This  is  the  point 
where  the  ocean-going  steamers  transfer 
freight  with  the  small  steamers  that  ply  on 
the  Yukon  Biver.  To  this  point  the  furs 
collected  at  the  trading  posts  of  the  interior, 
some  of  them  two  thousand  miles  distant, 
are  brought  for  reshipment  to  San  Francisco. 
This  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Innuit  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific.  Half 
a  mile  from  the  trading  post  is  a  native  vil- 
lage of  thirty  houses  and  one  dance  house, 
or  town  hall. 

The  discovery  of  rich  placer  mines  in  the 
Forty-Mile  and  Birch  Creeks  commenced 
the  development  of  a  line  of  travel  from  the 
States  to  central  Alaska  by  the  way  of  the 
Yukon  Biver,  and  awoke  St.  Michael  from 
its  sleep  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury and  made  it  a  place  of  importance  as 
the  transfer  from  ocean  to  river  travel.  The 
opening  up  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  the 
Klondike  in  1897  still  further  stimulated  the 
growth,  so  that  in  summer  there  is  a  floating 
population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand 
people,  and  a  permanent  population  of  a  few 
hundred  through  the  winter.  Large  ware- 
houses and  hotels  have  been  erected  to  ac- 
commodate this  influx  of  miners. 

In  July,  1886,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Commissioner  of  Education 


and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  the  great  Yukon  Valley.  Owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  supplies  into 
that  inaccessible  region,  the  school  was 
maintained  for  1886-87  at  St.  Michael,  on 
the  coast,  by  the  Bev.  and  Mrs.  Octavius 
Parker.  In  the  summer  of  1887  the  Bev. 
John  H.  Chapman  was  added  to  the  mission, 
arid  the  station  was  removed  to  Anvik\ 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Parker  retired  from  the  mission  on  account 
of  the  health  of  his  family.  In  1890  Mr. 
Marcus  O.  Cherry  was  commissioned  to 
Anvik,  remaining  two  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1891  the  Bev.  Jules  L. 
Prevost  was  sent  out  to  ttike  charge  of  St. 
James  Mission,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Yukon  and  Tanana  Bivers,  which  had  been 
previously  established  by  the  Bev.  and 
'  Mrs.  T.  H.  Canham,  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  rush  of  miners  into  the  Yukon  Valley 
has  greatly  stiYnulated  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  region. 
Bev.  J.  L.  Prevost,  who  in  the  summer  of 
1891  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
Biver,  and  afterward  for  a  season  occupied 
the  church  at  Circle  City,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  hospital,  spent  1899  at  Bampart 
City.  The  St.  James  Mission  at  Tanana  is 
at  present  occupied  by  A.  A.  Selden.  The 
station  at  Circle  City  is  occupied  by  J.  L. 
Watt,  M.D. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  assisted  at  Anvik  by  Miss 
B.  W.  Sabine  and  Miss  L.  Proebstcl  and  I. 
Fisher,  a  native  catechist. 

Around  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon 
Biver  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  has  established  three  missions  on 
the  borders  of  Alaska,  one  at  Bampart 
House,  on  the  Porcupine  Biver;  another  at 
Btwtmi,  near  the  mouth  of  "  Forty-Mile 
Creek,"  and  the  third  at  Harper's  Trading 
Station.  The  latter  is  occupied  by  Bev.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Canham.  Mrs.  Canham  was  the 
first  white  woman  to  cross  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains on  snowshoes  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  midwinter. 

Buxton  is  the  headquarters  of  Bishop 
Bompas,  the  mission  school  being  taught  by 
Miss  Susan  Mellett. 

Bampart  House  was  the  field  of  the  Bi^v. 
G.  C.  Wallis,  who  in  1893  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  at»count  of  his  wife's  health. 

In  1886-87  the  Boman  Catholics  entered 
the  Yukon  Valley  and  established  missions 
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and  schools  at  Nulato,  Kosoriffsky,  and  Cape 
Vancouver. 

At  KosoriflFsky  they  have  seventy-three 
pupils  in  the  home  school.  Their  missions 
are  in  charge  of  four  or  live  priests  and  nine 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ann. 

In  1892  they  opened  a  mission  in  tlie  valley 
of  the  Kuskokwim. 

South  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  running 
parallel  with  it,  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Kuskokndm  and  Nusheyak  Mirers,  occupied 
by  the  Moravian  missionaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Weinland  and  the  Rev.  ami  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Kilbuck  and  Mr.  Hans  Torgerson  were 
sent  to  the  Kuskokwim  River  as  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 

That  fall  Mr.  Torgerson,  tht»  carpenter, 
was  accidentally  drowned,  and  Messrs. 
Weinland  and  Kilbuck  were  left  alone  to 
erect  the  mission  buildings  as  best  they 
could  before  the  Arctic  wint(?r  set  in. 

In  the  winter  .of  1886-87  Mr.  Weinland's 
health  so  far  failed  that  he,  with  his  family, 
left  the  station,  and  in  the  summer  of  1887 
returned  to  California,  where  he  has  been 
doing  valuable  service  among  the  mission 
Indians. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Kilbuck  alone  bravely  held  the  fort. 
In  spite  of  the  thirty  degrees  below  zero  and 
perils  of  storm  and  hostile  shamans,  Mr. 
Kilbuck  would  walk  twenty-five  miles  on 
snowshoes  to  preach  at  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage. It  was  a  long,  dark  winter,  but  th(^ 
dawn  wiis  at  hantl.  On  Good  Friday,  preach- 
ing on  the  crucifixion  and  explaining  that 
Christ  died  on  the  cross  to  take  away  the 
guilt  of  sin,  some  of  the  older  men  ex- 
claimed: '*  Koft-ja-itnh  !  [thanksl.  We,  too, 
desire  to  have  our  badness  taken  away  by 
that  blood." 

Mrs.  Kilbuck*s  health  becoming  impaired 
under  the  great  hardships  which  she  Wiis 
heroically  enduring,  in  the  summer  of  18S9 
Mrs.  Bachman,  wife  of  Bishop  Henry  T. 
Bachman,  volunteered  to  givf»  a  year  at 
Bethel.  She  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Carrie  DetttTer,  who  went  out  as  a  i>ermanent 
laborer.  In  189()  the  mission  fon^e  was  tigain 
increjised  by  the  Jirrival  of  Miss  Lydia 
Lt'beus,  and  in  1892  by  Miss  ^lary  Mack,  and 
in  1893  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Helmi(;h  and 
Miss  P.  C.  King. 

In  1893,  in  addition  to  the  six  Am«uicnn 
missionaries,  there  were  two  native*  helpc^rs 
and  twenty-six  native  communicants. 


At  the  native  villages  of  Kikiehtagamute 
and  Akaigamute,  the  Christians,  owing  to 
the  pei-secutions  of  the  shamans,  are  prepar- 
ing to  leave  their  hotities  and  establish  a 
Christian  village. 

At  Ongai'iganiute,  the  uppermost  preach- 
ing station  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  a  log 
mission  house,  18x20  feet,  has  been  erected. 
This  station  is  being  cared  for  by  the  R*'v. 
and  Mrs.  Weber.  Another  station  has  been 
established  txt  Quiaehaha,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kuskokwim. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Moravians 
located  and  erected  a  mission  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nushagak  River.  The  mission 
was  formally  opened  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wolff 
and  Miss  Mary  Huber. 

In  1889  the  new  station  at  Camiel  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  John 
Herman  Schoechert,  and  in  1890  by  Miss 
Emma  Huber.  ^ 

At  Carmel  is  an  industrial  home,  with 
eighteen  pupils,  and  a  church,  with  seven- 
teen communicants. 

In  1893  a  sawmill  was  erected  near  Bethel. 

In  1897  J.  H.  Romig,  M.D.,  was  made 
superintendent  of  all  the  Moravian  missions 
in  Alaska. 

In  the  summer  of  1898  the  Rev.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weber  and  child,  returning  from  a 
visit  and  rest  in  the  States  to  their  station 
were  drowned,  on  June  27,  in  passing  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore. 

A  short  portage  across  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula brings  us  to  the  settlements  of  the 
civilized  Innuit  and  Creoles. 

In  1784  Gregory  Shelikoff  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  Kadiak  Island  and  commenced  the 
subjugation  and  civilization  of  the  people. 
Soon  after  he  organized  a  school,  which  was 
the  first  in  Alaska.  The  first  church  build- 
ing in  Alaska  was  also  erected  on  this  island. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  Russian  capital, 
the  chief  seat  of  their  power  and  operations. 
A  tombstone  in  the  Russian  cemetery  bears 
date  of  1791.  The  present  village  of  Kadiak 
(Saint  Paul)  numbers  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  persons.  They  have  a  few  cat- 
tle, and  cultivate  small  gardens.  They  have 
a  large  ehurch  and  a  resident  priest ;  also 
stores  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company; 
a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  a  register 
of  the  tides.  Kadiak  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Alaska  C<mimercial  Company  for  the 
district  comprising  Cook's  Inlet  and  PrinceJ^ 
William's  Sound. 
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The  Russian  school  has  been  extinct  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for 
years  the  people  have  been  anxiously  looking 
for  another. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleiisure 
that  on  September  22, 1886,  an  exi>erienced 
tt»acher  was  landed,  with  the  necessary 
scliool  books,  etc. 

Professor  W.  E.  Roscoe,  with  his  wife  and 
baby,  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
people.  He  was  not  in  the  village  twelve 
hours  before  a  delegation  of  the  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  know  if  a  night  school 
could  not  be  established  for  the  married 
l)eople  to  learn  English.  A  trader  one  hun- 
dred miles  away,  reading  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  that  the  government  would 
open  a  school  at  Kadiak,  sent  his  wife  and 
two  half-grown  daughters  to  attend  the 
school.  In  their  eagerness  not  to  lose  a  day, 
they  reached  Kadiak  six  months  in  advance 
of  the  teacher. 

Professor  Roscoe  and  family  returned  to 
California  in  1891  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  O.  O.  Salter,  who  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  school  year  of  1890.  He  writes : 
**  Most  of  my  pujiils  h&vo  been  industrious, 
and  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  They 
have  done  work  in  drawing  and  writing  of 
which  any  school  might  be  proud.  A  few 
have  made  commendable  progress  in  lan- 
guage, history,  and  geography.  We  had  a 
Christmas  festival,  as  usual.  The  house 
w^as  crowded  with  visitors ;  all  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  and  went  home  happy. 
It  was  the  only  exercise  wo  had  to  remind 
us  of  the  meaning  of  the  day.  The  Russian 
Church  has  Christmas  services,  but  their 
Christmas  comes  twelve  days  later  than 
ours."  The  teacher  for  1900  is  Mrs.  Anna 
Hill,  who  reix)rts  an  enrollment  of  fifty-eight. 

Opposite  Kadialc  is  Wood  Island,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  of  whom 
fifty  are  children.  In  1893  a  large,  substan- 
tial building  was  erected  on  Wood  Island 
by  the  American  Baptist  Woman's  Home 
Mission  Society,  as  a  mission  for  orphans, 
waifs,  and  other  children  of  that  region. 

The  workers  at  present  are  Rev.  Curtis  P. 
Coe,  superintendent,  and  wife,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, and  Miss  Hattie  Denniston.  There  are 
twenty-six  children  in  the  home,  and  at 
least  fifty  have  received  care,  attention,  and 
training  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  Those  children 
are  collected  from  extremes  of  about  four- 
teen thousand  miles,  five  being  from  Kayak 


Island  and  two  being  natives  of  the  Seal 
Islands. 

The  children  are  docile  and  ti-actable,  and 
most  of  them  have  confessed  privately  their 
faith  in  Jesus,  but  they  have  been  as  timid 
as  other  children  in  making  a  public  con- 
fession and  disking  for  baptism.  That  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  really  Chris- 
tians cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  them  daily. 

Near  by  are  the  two  villages  of  Afi^qiiak, 
with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fort}- 
six  are  children.  These  cultivate  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  potatoes  and  turnips.  They 
have  a  largt*  Greek  church. 

September  25,  1886, 1  landed  through  the 
breakers  school  desks  and  suppUes  for  a 
school. 

In  1890  a  comfortable  school  building  and 
t(»achers'  residence  were  erected  by  the 
government.  In  1891  the  teacher  reported 
that,  while  the  jK^ople  were  quiet  and  in- 
oflfensive,  yet  a  hundred  years  of  misrule 
has  broken  their  spirit  and  left  them  with- 
out hope  or  courage  to  better  their  condition ; 
intemperance  is  very  rife  among  them,  and 
many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  during  the 
winter,  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  be- 
cause their  parents  had  wasted  nearly  all 
their  living  on  intoxicating  liquors.  On 
visiting  his  pupils  at  their  homes,  he  often 
found  both  parents  dead  drunk  and  the  hun- 
gry children  shivering  with  cold.  Until 
some  efficient  means  can  be  employed  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  liquors  among 
them,  the  school  work  will  be  carried  on 
under  very  great  disadvantages. 

The  teacher  during  1899  was  a  native 
Aleutian,  Miss  Matrona  Salmatoff,  who  was 
trained  in  the  California  State  Normal  at 
San  Jose.  She  reported  an  enrollment  of 
fifty-nine. 

Aleuts  and  Creoles. 

From  the  Innuit  w(»  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Aleuts.  The  origin  of  the  word 
"Aleut"  is  not  known.  They  designate 
themselves  by  the  term  *'Unung-un,"  the 
native  wonl  for  "our  people." 

They  occupy  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands 
and  portions  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  from 
the  Shumagin  Island  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  westward  to  Attn. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  about 
five  feet  six  in  dies.  Thoy  have  coarse,  black 
hair,  small  eyes,  high  cheek'  bones,  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  large  mouths,  broad  faces, 
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and  light  yellowish-brown  complexions, 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese. 

The  marriage  relation  is  respected  and 
as  a  rule  each  family  has  its  own  house, 
with  two  to  three  rooms.  They  use  in  their 
houses  a  small  cast-iron  cookstove  or  neat 
wrought-iron  cooking  range,  granite-ware 
kettles,  white  crockery-wam  dishes,  pewter 
or  silver-plated  ware,  and  feather  beds  cov- 
ered with  colored  spreads.  Their  walls  are 
adorned  with  colored  pictures,  and  their 
houses  lighted  with  kerosene  in  glass  lamps. 
Many  homes  possess  an  accordion,  a  hand 
organ,  or  music  box,  some  of  the  latter  cost- 
ing as  high  as  $200.  They  dress  in  Ameri- 
can garments,  and  their  women  study  with 
great  interest  the  fashion  plates,  and  some 
try  to  imitate 'the  latest  styles. 

The  village  of  Unalaska  has  a  population 
of  60  white  men  and  5  white  women,  and  251 
Aleuts  and  Creoles,  of  whom  132  are  cliil- 
di-en.  They  have  a  church,  priest's  resi- 
dence, stores,  residences,  warehouses  and 
wharves  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, 18  frame  residences,  and  50  barra- 
baras.  It  is  the  most  important  settlement 
in  western  Alaska,  and  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  all  trade  now  in  that  region  or  that 
shall  develop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural outfitting  station  for  vessels  pasfiing 
between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  In 
the  mountains  back  of  the  village  is  a 
volcano  in  eruption. 

In  September,  1889,  "Mr.  John  A.  Tuck 
reached  the  village  and  opened  a  day  school. 
The  following  season  a  few  girls  were  taken 
into  his  family,  and  a  mission  home  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Woman's  Home  Mission  Society.  In 
1895  Misses  M.  E.  Mellor,  Agnes  S.  Sowle, 
and  Sarah  J.  Rinch  were  added  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  in  1896  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  re- 
turned to  the  States.  In  1898  Miss  Sowle 
was  manied  to  A.  W.  Newhall,  M.D.,  who 
removed  to  the  mission  with  his  wife. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  north 
of  Unalaska  are  the  celebrated  Pribiloflf,  or, 
as  they  are  more  popularly  called,  Seal 
Islands. 

The  village  of  Saint  Paul,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets 
like  an  American  village,  and  has  (U  houses, 
and  a  priest's  residence.  The  population  is 
18  white  men,  4  white  women,  and  222 
Aleuts. 

Twenty-seven  miles  to  the  southeast  is 
the  companion  island  of  Saint  George,  with 


eight  white  men  and  eighty-five  Aleuts.  They 
have  a  church  and  school.  These  islands  are 
leased  by  the  United  States  government  to 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company. 

The  revenue  of  these  islands  since  1870 
has  returned  to  the  government  the  entire 
sum  paid  to  Russia  for  the  whole  country. 

From  these  two  islands  come  nearly  all 
the  sealskins  of  commerce.  There  is  a  small 
school  on  each  island,  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  company,  with  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  attendance. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Unalaska,  on 
the  island  of  Spirkin,  is  Borka.  This  village 
is  notcMi  for  its  cleanliness.  With  their 
white  scrubbed  and  neatly  sanded  floors, 
their  clear  windows,  neat  bedding,  tidy 
rooms,  and  abundance  of  wild  flower  bou- 
quets on  tables  and  window  sills,  they  may 
properly  be  chilled  the  Hollanders  of  Alaska. 

To  the  eastward,  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  Belkoffski,  with  a 
population  of  185.  In  addition  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  great  trading  firms,  the  village 
has  30  frame  houses  and  27  barrabaras. 

One  half  of  them  ca.n  read  and  write  in 
the  Aleutian  language,  and  they  support  a 
small  school.  West  of  the  village  is  the 
magnificent  volcano  Shilhaldin,  in  active 
eruption,  and  to  the  north  Pavloflf  volcano 
is  throwing  out  smoke  like  the  smokestack 
of  an  ocean  steamer. 

At  Unga,  with  its  seventy-four  children,  I 
established  a  school  October  20, 1886,  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Carr,  the  teacher,  and  his 
wife  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Methodist  Woman's  Home  Mission 
Society  has  erected  a  teachers'  residence, 
and  named  it  "The  Martha  Ellen  Stevens 
Cottage,"  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Carr,  who  died 
there. 

For  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  between 
Sitka  and  Unalaska,  there  is  a  monthly 
mail  during  the  seven  summer  months  of 
the  yfear.  To  the  north  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  there  is  only  one  mail  a  year. 

In  the  Aleutian  District  are  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Aleuts  and  four  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  Creoles. 

TiNNEH. 

"  Tinnoh  "  is  the  native  word  for  "  people." 
The  Tinneh  of  Alaska  are  tall,  well-formed, 
strong,  and  courageous,  with  great  pow- 
ers of  endurance.  They  are  great  hunters 
and  fishers.  Polygamy  prevails  among 
them,  the  men  frequently  having  more  than 
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one,  but  seldom  more  than  three  wives.  ] 
Wives  are  taken  and  discarded  at  pleasure. , 
Among  some  of  them  female  infanticide  is  \ 
occasionally  practiced.  The  bodies  of  the  i 
dead  are  buried  in  boxes  above  ground.  Sha- 1 
manism  and  witchcraft,  with  all  its  attendant  I 
barbarities,  prevail.  They  also  believe  in  a  ' 
multitude  of  spirits,  good  and  bad.  ! 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Yukon  and  ' 
Kuskokwim  Rivers,  and  in  the  great  range  \ 
of  country  north  and  south  bordering  on 
the  Innuit  of  the  coast,  are  the  western  Tin- 


stories  high,  erected  in  1891,  was  burned  in 


the  winter  of  1892-93. 
at  once  commenced. 


A  new  building  was 


Chilkat. 

Occupying  the  extreme  northern  section 

of  Lynn  Canal  and  the  valleys  of  the  Chilkat 

and  Chilkoot  Rivers,  is  the  Chilkat  tribe, 

numbering  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

They  are  great  traders,  being  the  "  middle 

men  "  of  their  region,  carrying  the  goods  of 

commerce  to  the  interior  and  exchanging 

neh,  the  Ingalik  of  the  Russians,  numbering ,  them  for  furs,  which  are  brought  to  the 

in  three  bands  about  eighteen  hundred.  coast,  and  in  tuni  exchanged  for  more  mer- 

From  the  Junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  .  chandise.    Their  country  is  on  the  highway 

Tanana  Rivers,  westward  to  the  British  line, "  of  the  gold  seekers  to  the  interior. 


from  the  Innuit  on  the  Arctic  shore,  almost 
to  the  Lynn  Canal  on  the  south,  is  the  home 
of  the  Kutchin  families.  They  number, 
with  the  Ah-tena,  on  Copper  River,  about 
thirty-three  hundred.  Some  of  these  people 
have  been  taught  to  read  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England. 

For  years  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  has  had  stations  at  Fort  McPher- 
son  and  La  Pierre  House,  bordering  on 
northwestern  Alaska,  and  their  mission- 
aries have  made  occasional  trips  on  the 
Upper  Yukon  and  its  tributaries. 

Thlinget. 

The  Thlinget,  composed  of  ten  clans,  oc- 
cupy the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago and  coasts  adjacent.  They  number 
fifty-eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Immediately  associated  with  these  are 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Hydah  oc- 
cupying the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island. 

The  Thlinget  are  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  in- 
dustrious, self-supporting,  well-to-do,  war- 
like, superstitious  race,  whoso  very  name  is 
a  terror  to  the  civilized  Aleuts  to  the  west  as 
well  as  the  savage  Tin  neh  to  the  north  of 
them. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Elias  Is  Ynkatat. 
This  is  a  station  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Union,  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson, 
Rev.  K.  J.  Hendrickson,  and  Miss  Selma 
Peterson,  teachers.  Mrs.  Johnson  (Agnes 
Wallin)  was  from  Jankapin,  Sweden,  and 
made  a  Journey  of  nine  thousand  miles  to 
join  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  to  w^hom  she  was 
married  upon  her  arrival  at  the  mission,  on 
May  18.  1891.  A  large  substantial  boarding 
house,  35x14  feet  in  size,  and  two  and  a  half 


In  the  summer  of  1880,  a  trading  post 
having  been  established  among  them,  I 
arranged  for  a  school,  to  be  taught  by  the 
wife  of  the  trader,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson, 
native. 

The  mission  proper,  however,  commenced 
July  18, 1881, .with  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Eugene 
S.  Willard  and  family. 

In  1882  Miss  Bessie  M.  Matthews,  of  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a 
boarding  department,  which  was  opened  in 
1883.  The  station  is  called  Haines.  Thirty 
miles  up  the  Chilkat  River,  for  a  time,  a 
school  was  taught  by  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul, 
both  natives. 

During  1885-86  Mr.  Willard  and  family 
returned  east  to  regain  their  health,  injured 
by  exposure  and  hardships,  and  the  mission 
was  closed.  It  was  reopened  again  in  1887 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  White,  who  remained 
two  years.  In  1891  Rev.  W.  W.  Wame  and 
wife  were  sent  to  Haines  and  the  work  re- 
sumed. In  1893  the  converts  asked  to  be 
organized  into  a  church. 

The  rush  of  miners  to  the  rich  gold  dig- 
gings of  the  Klondike  in  1897  and  1898  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  aa 
American  village  at  Haines. 

HOONAH. 

One  hundred  miles  southwest  are  the  Hoo- 
nahs,  occupying  both  sides  of  Cross  Sounds 
and  numbering  nine  hundred  and  eight. 
In  1881  I  erected  a  schoolhouse  and  teach- 
ers' residence  at  their  principal  village,  on 
Chichagofif  Island,  and  placed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York  city,  in 
charge.  In  1884  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
McFarland  were  sent  from  Wrangell  to 
Hoo7iah, 

In  1893-94,  while  at  Juneau  on  business. 
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Mr.  MeFarland  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
died.  Mrs.  MeFarland  has  remained  in 
charge  of  the  school  to  the  present. 

In  1896  Rev.  Alvin  C.  Austin  and  family 
were  commissioned  for  Hoonah,  where,  in 
1899,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Carle 
and  family. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  and  discourage- 
ments of  this  and  several  other  stations  in 
Alaska  is  that,  in  summer,  the  people  all 
leave  their  houses  in  search. of  work  and 
provisions.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MeFarland  par- 
tially oyercame  this  difficulty  by  taking  a 
canoe  and  following  their  people  to  their 
hunting  and  fishing  camp. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  faithful  work  bears 
fruit,  and  in  1893  Mr.  MeFarland  reported  a 
church  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  native 
communicants  redeemed  from  heathenism, 
which  has  since  been  served  by  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Carle. 

AUKES. 

A  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Island,  are  the  Aukes,  numbering 
six  hundred  and  forty.  In  that  region  val- 
uable gold  mines  have  been  opened  and  an 
American  mining  village  established  in 
Juneau,  A  summer  school  was  taught  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies  during  1882  and  1883. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  com- 
missioned Rev.  Joseph  P.  White  missionar}^ 
to  the  whites  at  Juneau,  and  Rev.  E.  S. 
Willard  to  the  natives. 

During  that  season  Mr.  Willard  took  down 
the  mission  premises  at  Tsl^k-nOk-Sauk*-y, 
removed  them  to  Juneau,  and  from  the 
materials  erected  a  neat  church  for  the 
natives. 

A  small  house  (which  has  since  been  re- 
placed by  a  commodious  building)  was 
erected  adjacetit  to  the  church  for  a  Mission 
Home  for  Native  Children.  Assisted  by 
Mrs.  Willard,  Miss  Elizabeth  Matthews, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Dunbar,  Mr.  Willard 
built  up  a  church  of  flfty-two  native  com- 
municants (1893),  and  a  fiourishing  Mission 
Home,  from  which  a  number  of  children 
have  been  sent  to  the  training  school  at 
Sitka. 

Owing  to  poor  health,  in  1894,  Mr.  Willard 
and  family  returned  to  the  States,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  F. 
Jones.  The  native  church  has  grown  to 
about  one  hundr^  and  fifty  native  mem- 
bers. For  a  few  years  past  Mr.  Jones  has 
had  a  native  assistant,  Mr.  Frederick  Moore. 


Mr.  Moore  was  educated  in.  part   at  Mr. 
Moody's  school  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Conn. 

The  growth  of  Alaska  has  created  a  large 
village  at  Juneau.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  white  church,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  James  H.  Condit,  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  church  building  and 
parsonage  were  erected. 

The  pastor,  in  1899,  is  Rev.  William  S. 
Bannerman,  formerly  a  missionary  to 
Africa. 

Douglas  Island. 

Just  across  a  narrow  ocean  channel  from 
Juneau  is  Douglas  Island,  the  seat  of  mam- 
moth gold  quartz  reduction  works.  This 
place  is  occupied  by  a  mission  to  the  native 
population,  conducted  by  the  Kansas  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  the  missionaries  in 
charge  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Replogle 
and  Miss  Jennie  Lawrence.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  churches  for  the  white  miners,  and  the 
government  has  three  schools. 

Takc. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  mainland, 
is  the  Taku  tribe,  numbering  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine.  A  summer  school  was  held 
among  them  in  1880  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
R.  Corlies,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1882,  pressed 
by  the  importunities  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe,  he  took  up  his  abode  among  them, 
and  erected  school  and  residence  buildings 
at  Ts^k-n(ik-Sauk'-y. 

In  1884  circumstances  required  their  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia.  The  people  in  the 
meantime  had  removed  to  Juneau.  In  1886 
the  mission  buildings  were  taken  there  by 
Mr.  Willard. 

Eake. 

To  the  south,  on  Kuiu  and  Kupreanoff 
Islands  are  the  Kakes,  numbering  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight.  In  the  winter  t)f  1892- 
93  a  school  was  opened  for  the  Kakes,  with 
Charles  H.  Edwards  in  charge.  A  few 
months  afterward,  Mr.  Edwards  b(»ing  shot 
by  whisky  smugglers,  the  school  was  closed, 
and  has  not  yet  been  resumed. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards 
the  mission  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  the 
missionaries  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  R. 
Moon. 

Stikine. 

Eastward,  around  the  mouth  and  lower 
course  of  the  Stikine  River,  are  the  Stikine. 
They  number  three  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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Their  priDcipal  village  is  at  Fort  Wrangelly 
on  an  iisland  of  the  same  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  I  opened,  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions,  a  mission 
school,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in 
charge.  In  1878  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of 
West  Virginia,  was  sent  out.  The  same 
season  a  boarding  department  for  girls  was 
established  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland.  In 
1879  Miss  Maggie  A.  Dunbar,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  O.,  was  added  to  the  teaching  force. 
The  same  year  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  was  commenced,  which  was  fin- 
ished and  occupied  the  following  year.  Also 
the  same  year  llev.  W.  H.  R.  Ck)rlies  and 
family  arrived  from  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Corlies  opened  a  school  on  the  beach  for  vis- 
iting natives,  and  her  husband  a  night 
school  for  adults.  He  also  served  as  mis- 
sionary physician  to  the  place  until  his 
removal  to  the  Taku. 

In  1882Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  and  Miss 
Kate  A.  Rankin  were  added  to  the  mission- 
ary force.  In  the  fall  of  1884  the  Girls' 
Home  was  removed  to  Sitka,  together  with 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  and  Miss  Rankin. 
Mr.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  his  wife  (n^e  Dun- 
bar) were  given  charge  of  the  mission  at 
Hoonah. 

In  1888  the  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Allan  McKay,  and  in  1892 
he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Rev.  Clarence 
Thwing. 

In  1898  the  town  received  a  large  accession 
of  population  on  account  of  the  prominence 
given  to  the  place  as  a  transfer  from  the 
ocean  steamers  to  the  route  which  was  being 
laid  out  by  the  Canadian  government  from 
the  sea  to  the  Klondike,  by  the  way  of  the 
Stikine  River.  To  meet  this  incoming  pop- 
ulation a  Presbyterian  Church  was  estab- 
lished for  the  whites.  In  1899  Dr.  Thwing 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Harry  P.  Corser, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  work  with  gn^at 
energy. 

One  hundred  miles  south  of  Wrangell  is 
Sajmian,  the  latest  mission  e.^tablishod  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  southeast 
Alaska.  It  is  a  new  place,  modeled  on  the 
lines  of  Metlakahtla,  and  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  native  tribes  of  Cajx*  Fox 
and  Port  T6ngas.  The  mission  was  opened 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  a  brother  of  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young,  of  central  Alaska.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  the  Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  the 
first  Alaska  native  to  receive  a  thorough  col- 
lege and  theological  course  and  1m»  fully  or- 


,  dained  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  was  sent 
I  there  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.    Mr. 

Marsden  has  a  small  steam  launch  named 

Marietta,  after  his  Alma  Mater.  In  this 
;  launch  he  visits  various  native  villages  and 

mining  settlements  throughout  that  whole 

region,  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Metlakahtla. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  Tesimpeans,  who 
had  been  civilized  and  Christianized  by  Mr. 
William  Duncan  at  Metlakahtla,  British 
Columbia,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Colonial  Government 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Church 
,  of  England,  gave  up  their  comfortiible 
homes,  abandoned  their  improvements  and 
property  that  they  could  not  carry  with 
them,  and,  emptj'handed,  went  out  into 
the  unbroken  wilderness  for  conscience' 
sake.  Crossing  the  international  boundary 
line  into  Alaska,  they  settled  upon  Annette 
Mandy  sixty  miles  north  of  their  former 
home. 

On  August  7  Mr.  William  Duncan  arrived, 
and,  amid  general  rejoicing  and  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  were  fioated 
over  this  people,  that  thus  publicly  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 

During  the  first  season  the  heavy  forest 
was  felled,  and  over  a  hundred  log  houses 
were  erected  for  a  temporary  shelter  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Through  the  pecuniary  assistance  of 
friends  in  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and 
elsewhere,  a  sawmill,  salmon  cannery,  and 
other  industries  have  been  established,  a 
church,  schoolhouses,  and  other  public  build- 
ings erected,  and  the  old  log  dwellings  are 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  comfortabUs 
painted  frame  dwellings. 

The  census  gives  this  model  village  a  pop- 
ulation of  eight  hundred  and  twenty -eight. 

TONGASS. 

Two  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Wran- 
gell are  the  Tongass,  numbering  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three.  Some  of  these  cross 
over  to  British  Columbia,  and  find  school 
privileges  at  Port  Sim])son,  a  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  In 
1884  a  school  was  established  among  them, 
with  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul  as  teachei*s. 

In  December,  1886,  Professor  S.  A.  Sax- 
man  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  public 
school.     Mr.  Saxman   and   Mr.  Paul  being 
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drowned  a  few  months  after,  the  school  and 
mission  were  discontinued. 

This  mission  and  school  were  afterward 
transferred  to  Saxman. 

Hydah. 

West  of  Tongass,  on  the  southern  half  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  are  the  Hydah, 
numbering  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
They  are  a  large,  well-formed,  and  hand- 
some race,  with  light  complexion,  and  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  bravery  and  feroc- 
ity in  war.  Terrorizing  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  they  were  known  as  the  "  Bulldogs  " 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Years  ago  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  and  plunder  English 
and  American  vessels.  In  1854  they  held 
the  captain  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel 
in  captivity  until  ransomed  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company.  Their  villages  are  re- 
markable for  the  numl)er  of  totem  sticks. 
These  are  carved  logs,  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet 
high.  Some  of  them  contain  hollow  cavities, 
in  which  are  placed  the  ashes  of  cremated 
dead  chiefs ;  others  are  heraldic,  and  repre- 
sent the  family  totem  or  orders.  In  some 
cases  a  large  oval  opening  through  one  of 
these  sticks  forms  th'>  entrance  to  the  house ; 
in  othei-s  the  pole  is  at  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance. The  house  is  a  large,  low,  plank 
building,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  with 
a  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  floor  and  a 
large  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke.  Some  have  inserted  windows  and 
dooi-s  in  their  buildings,  and  procured  bed- 
steads, tables,  stoves,  dishes,  and  other  ap- 
pliances of  civilized  life. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  fish,  dried 
or  fresh,  according  to  the  season.  Wild 
berries  and  deer  are  plentiful.  The  berries 
are  preserved  in  fish  oil  for  winter  use.  Their 
coast  also  abounds  with  good  clams.  They 
raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes. 

The  Hydah  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  wood,  bone,  gold,  silver,  and  stone. 
The  finest  of  the  great  cedar  canoes  of  the 
northwest  coast  are  manufacturt»d  by  them. 
They  practice  polygamy  and  hold  slaves. 
The  husband  buys  his  wife,  frequently 
while  a  mere  girl,  from  her  parents.  If  she 
does  not  suit  she  can  l)e  returned  and 
the  price  refunded.  They  are  inveterate 
gamblers. 

On  August  22,  1881,  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished among  them  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Ht)me  Missions,  at 


the  village  of  Howkan,  with  Mr.  James  E. 
("hapman  in  charge  as  a  teacher.  The  sta- 
tion was  called  Jackson  by  the  missionaries. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould 
and  familj',  of  West  Virginia,  were  sent  to 
the  Hydah.  The  same  fall  of  that  year 
Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  was  added  to  the 
teaching  force. 

In  September,  1885,  the  mission  day  school 

was   changed   into  a  public   school.  Miss 

Gould  continuing  the  teacher.    In  1886  Mrs. 

A.  R.  McFafland  removed  from  Sitka  and 

'  established  a  home  for  girls,  with  Miss  C. 

I  Baker  as  assistant.   Mr.  Gould  has  gathered 

:  around  him  a  native  church  of  fifty-four 

I  commimicants. 

A  few  years  ago,  under  the  pressure  of 
I  debt  by  the  Mission  Board,  the  "  Home  "  of 
:  the  mission  was  discontinued.  Such  of  the 
girls  as  desired  a  religious  or  a  training 
home  were  transferrt^d  to  the  Sitka  school. 
The  public  school  was  continued,  in  charge 
of  Miss  C.  Baker  as  teacher. 

Haneqah. 
In    the    northern    portion    of    Prince   of 
Wales  Island  art^  the  Hanegah,  numbering 
'  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven.    Their  win- 
■  ter  village  is  Tuxikan.     In  summer  they 
j  congregate  at  the  salmon  cannery  and  saw- 
mill at  Klawa<.*k. 


I  In  November,  1889, 1  left  at  Tiarikan  Rev. 
L.  W.  Currio,  of  Texas,  to  establish  a  public 
school.  Mr.  Currie  was  a  minister  of  the 
.  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  large 
I  experii^nce  among  the  Indians  of  the  Indian 
j  Territory  and  of  Texas.  As  no  white  man 
.  had  ever  lived  in  their  village,  there  was 
'  no  comfortable  house  to  be  had,  and  the 
.  mission  family  were  compelled  to  go  into  a 
,  native  house. 

It  was  a  large  building,  80x37  feet  in 
size,  with  plank  sides  and  a  rotten-bark 
roof.  On  the  inside  of  the  building  a  raised 
platform,  about  eight  feet  wide,  extended 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  room.  In- 
closi'd  by  this  platform,  and  three  feet  below 
it,  was  the  main  floor,  forming  a  pit  21x22 
feet  in  size.  In  the  center  of  the  pit  a  space 
eight  feet  squai*e  was  left  unfloored  and 
(»over(?d  with  gravel.  This  was  the  fire- 
place. The  smoke,  circling  around  the 
room,  passed  out  of  a  hole  six  feet  square, 
which  was  left  in  the  roof  for  that  purpose. 
The  hole  that  permitted  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  allowed  th(*  free  descent  of  the  rain. 
The  south  mdo  of  the  house  extended  on 
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piles  over  the  tide.  Into  this  building,  which 
an  Eastern  farmer  would  consider  unfit  for 
his  cattle,  a  choice  Christian  family  moved 
without  a  murmur.  A  partition  of  sheeting 
was  erected  along  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
forming  a  partition  between  them  and  the 
pit.  The  pit  was  set  apart  for  the  school  and 
church  rooms,  and  the  platforms  on  two 
sides  divided  into  rooms  for  the  teacher's 
family.  On  the  other  two  platforms  lived 
the  native  who  owned  the  house.  He  had  a 
family  of  six. 

In  1887  Mr.  Currie  removed  to  Klawfu^k 
and  erected  a  school  and  residence  building. 
Dying  in  1887,  his  wife  returned  to  Texas. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  mission  was 
continued  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  a  layman, 
but  in  1893  was  unsupplied. 

Of  late  years  this  place  has  been  supplied 
occasionally  with  a  teacher  during  the  sum- 
mer and  preaching  by  the  missionary  at 
Jackson. 

SiTKAS. 

To  the  north,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Baranoff,  are  the  Sitkas,  numbering  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Their  chief  vil- 
lage is  at  Sitka,  the  old  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  America.  It  was  their 
political,  commercial,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional center.  As  early  as  1805  a  school  was 
opened  at  Sitka.  It  held  a  very  precarious 
existence,  however,  until  1820,  when  it  came 
under  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer,  who 
kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In 
1833  this  school  came  under  the  direction  of 
Etolin,  who  still  further  increased  its  effi- 
ciency. Etolin  was  a  creole,  who,  by  force 
of  ability  and  merit,  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of  chief 
director  of  the  fur  company  and  governor 
of  the  colony.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  the 
patron  of  schools  and  churches.  While 
governor  he  erected  a  Protestant  church  at 
Sitka  and  presented  it  with  a  small  pipe 
organ,  which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1840,  beside  the  colonial  school  at 
Sitka,  was  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons  of 
workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  the 
fur  company,  in  which  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical 
trades,  and  religion. 

In  1839  a  girls'  school  of  a  similar  char- 
acter was  established,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  limited  to  forty. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Sitka,  which  in  1849  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  a  seminary. 


This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka— two  for 

I  the  children  of  the  lower  class,  two  for  the 

I  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  coun- 
try the  teachers  were  recalled  to  Eussia  and 
the  schools  suspended. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  78  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady 
was  appointed  to  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a 
school  was  of)enod  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss 
Fanny  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss 
Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York 
city,  and  commenced  school  April  5  in  one 
of  the  guard  houses,  with  103  children  pres- 
ent. This  number  increased  to  130.  Then 
some  of  the  parents  applied  for  admission, 
but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room 
would  not  accommodate  any  more. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  the  faithful  labors  of 
Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  and  teachers  bore 
fruit.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  and 
nearly  all  the  adult  pupils  were  brought  to 
Christ.  The  work  extended  to  the  native 
village,  and  many  of  the  parents  accepted 
Jesus  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

i  On  the  12th  of  August,  1884, 1  took  charge 
of  the  mission  and  school,  and  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Austin  on  the  7th  of  September  or- 
ganized a  church  of  44  natives  and  5  white 
communicants.  The  church  has  since 
grown  to  over  541  members. 

On  September  14  to  16  the  Presbytery  of 
Alaska  organized  at  Sitka  and  held  its  first 
meeting.  During  the  same  month  Mrs.  A. 
R.  McFarland  and  her  Home  for  Girls  were 
removed  from  Fort  Wrangell  to  Sitka,  and 
the  united  schools  made  a  Government  Con- 
tract Industrial  Training  School. 

To  meet  the  growth  of  the  school  a  second 
large  building,  130x50  feet  in  size  and  two 
and  one  half  stories  high,  was  erected,  and 
so  far  finished  that  it  was  occupied  January 
1,  1885. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  on  my  being  ap- 
pointed United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska,  Professor  A.  J.  Davis, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was    appointed   superin- 

'  U»ndent  of  the  school.  Family  matters  re- 
quiring his  return  Ea.st,  he  was  succeeded 

I  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  As  the  school  grew,  the  steam  laundry, 
boys'  and  girls'  hospital  wards,  two  indus- 
trial buildings,  church  library  and  museum, 
eight  model  cottages  and  other  buildings 
were  erected. 
In  1801,  Mr.  Kelly  resigning  in  order  to 
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secure  needed  rest,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Docking,  and  he  in  a  few  months 
later  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  who  in  his  long 
service  at  Sitka  htis  built  up  a  native  church 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  commu- 
nicants. 

In  1898  the  Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  who 
had  been  with  the  church  from  its  beginning 
with  his  devoted  wife,  left  for  the  States  to 
spend  his  declining  years  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  children.  He  was  succeded  by 
the  Rev.  M.  D.  McClelland,  who  has  charge 
of  both  the  native  and  white  churches. 

The  mission  force  in  19^0  consisted  of  Rev. 
M.  D.  McClelland,  minister ;  Superintendent 
William  A.  Kelly,  Miss  Susan  Davis,  Miss 
S.  Martindale,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sheets,  John 
E.  Gamble,  M.  A.  Carty,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Heizer, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Saxman,  B.  K.  Wilbur,  M.D., 
Miss  Esther  Gibson,  George  J.  Beck,  Miss 
Anna  Wakeifteld,  Miss  Olga  Hilton,  Mrs. 
Matilda  K.  Paul,  Miss  Mabel  Skeli,  Miss 
Anna  Hines,  Howard  Gk?orge. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Sitka  Training 
School  gives  the  names  and  post  office  ad- 
dresses of  former  pupils  who  are  engaged 
in  the  following  pursuits :  Eleven  are  boot 
and  shoemakers,  three  are  engaged  in  boat 
building,  two  as  carpenters,  three  as  coopers, 
two  as  clerks  in  stores,  four  in  canneries, 
two  as  cooks,  four  in  dressmaking,  two  in 
steam  engineering,  three  in  mining,  four 
are  merchants,  two  are  hospital  nurses,  one 
painter  and  paper  hanger,  four  are  engaged 


I  in  sawmilling,  one  is  a  silversmith,  six  are 
teachers  in  public  schools,  four  are  mission- 
,  aries,  and  the  names  of  twentj'-eight  young 
women  are  given  who  have  married  and 
preside  over  Christian  households,  while  a 
large  number  of  others  are  unmarried  and 
I  live  with  their  parents. 

In  addition  to  the  Training  School,  the 
Greek    and    Papal  Churches  each  have  a 
school  and  the  government  two  schools  at 
I  Sitka. 

I     But  of  all  the  schools  at  Sitka,  the  Pres- 
j  byterian  Training  School  is  the  "  City  of 
:  Refuge  "  for  those  fleeing  from  death— the 
I  *'  House  of  Hope  "  to  those  sitting  in  the 
habitations  of  cruelty— the  "  House  of  Help  " 
I  to  the  starving,  homeless,  friendless  waif— 
i  an  asylum  to  the  escaped  slave-r-the  proteo- 
;  tor  of  helpless  girlhood. 
I     Thus,  at  points  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
'  a  few  central  stations  have  been  established, 
from  which  the  story  of  the  cross  oao  be 
told  to  the  people  of  those  far  away  regicms. 
While  communication  is  made  with  the 
outside  world  by  means  of  steamer  twice  a 
month  at  some  of  the  more  important  sta- 
tions in  southeastern  Alaska,  the  stations 
in  Arctic  and  central  Alaska  are  cut  off 
almost  entirely  from  the  great  busy  outside 
world.     Once  a  year  the  curtain  lifts,  and 
they  receive  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
clothes,  letters,  papers,  etc.,  and   then  it 
shuts   down   and   they  are   closed   in   for 
another  twelve  months. 


The  Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  LLD. 

Mucu  of  the  educational  and  Christian  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Alaska  is  due  to  the  wise  foresight, 
earnest  effort,  and  Christian  zeal  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson. 

Graduating!:  at  Union  College  in  1855  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1858,  he  entered 
upon  missionary  service  first  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  afterward  in  Minnesota.  In  1870  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  Super- 
intendent of  Presbyterian  Missions  from  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  from  Nevada  to  Nebraska.  In  1872  he 
established  and  for  ten  years  conducted  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Prekbyterian. 

In  1877  he  visited  Alaska  as  the  first  ordained  mis- 
sionary from  the  United  States  and  located  a  teacher, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  at  Fort  Wrangle.  Under  his 
lead  the  Presbyterian  Church  established  several 
schools  and  missions  in  Alaska.  Largely  through 
bis  influence  a  territorial  government  was  given  to 
Alaska. 

In  1885  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  General  Agent 


of  Education  for  Alaska  under  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  position  be  still  holds. 

In  1887  he  established  the  North  Star  newspaper 
published  at  Sitka,  and  the  same  year  orgaaized  at 
Sitka  the  Alaska  Society  of  Natural  History  and 
Ethnology,  and  erected  a  building  for  the  museum. 
Since  1891  he  has  introduced  into  Alaska  from  Si- 
beria several  thousand  reindeer  which  have  been  of 
great  help  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  Christiaa 
missions. 

The  United  States  government  appropriates  each 
year  $30,000  for  education  in  Alaska.  The  money  is 
expended  under,  and  schools  directed  by,Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska; 
William  Hamilton,  assistant  agent;  William  A. 
Kelly.  sui>eriutendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern 
district  of  Alaska.  There  are  25  public  schools  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent  with  27 
teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  1,753  pupils,  and  the 
government  also  pays  the  salaries  of  five  teachers  in 
the  Sitka  industrial  school,  which  has  151  pupils. 
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CHRISTIAN  CLASS  ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK. 

Of  Interest  to  Physicians, 
by  rev.  levi  b.  salmans,  m.d. 


DR.    L.    B.    SALMANS. 


IN  the  parable  of  the  husbandman  going 
into   a   far   countr}',  Christ  says,  *•  he 
f^ve  to  ever}'  mun  his  work."    The  Church 

is  learning  of 
late  years 
something 
more  of  the 
meaning  of 
this  state- 
ment. We 
are  finding 
out  not  only 
that  erenj 
man  and 
et't^ryrlassof 
men  have 
their  special 
work  for 
Gk)d,  but  that 
even  the 
women  have 
their  work. 
How  great  a 
work  theirs  is,  and  what  a  surprise  it  would 
be  to  the  generations  of  Christians  gone  by 
were  they  to  wake  up  to  earth's  realities 
once  more,  and  see  what  a  work  they  are 
doing! 

Among  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  earth  to-day,  look  at  that  of 
our  own  Church,  raising  and  directing  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  mil- 
*lion  dollars  a  year,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was 
organized!  Look  at  the  Home  Missionary 
Societies,  the  Deaconess  Movement,  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union! 
What  wonders  have  these  women  wrought 
in  the  solution  of  the  temp)erance  problems 
since  they  got  at  it  in  their  own  peculiar  and 
powerful  way ! 

At  first  the  ministry  was  almost  the  sole 
active  agent  in  organized  and  official  Metho- 
distic  activities.  Laymen  were  called  into 
the  work,  however,  and  soon  made  them- 
selves important  to  the  movement  as  class 
leaders,  local  preachers,  and  exhorters. 
Other  denominations  delayed  somewhat 
longer  in  bringing  the  layman  into  promi- 
nence. The  Sunday  school  among  all  Chris- 
tians tias  become  a  great  and  mighty  oppor- 
tunity to  every  age  and  condition  of  laymen. 


The  Quarterly  Conference  and  Official  Board 
present  a  work  chiefiy  of  laymen.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  has  equal  numbers  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  in  its  make-up.  The 
missionary  and  other  societies,  and  the 
trustees  and  faculties  of  colleges  are  largely 
of  lay  composition. 

But  the  women,  especially  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  sho^ving  us  a  new  element 
of  power.  All  these  other  forms  of  work  on 
the  part  of  laymen  are  executed  mostly 
under  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  the 
ministry.  The  iietc  element  found  in  the 
late  temperance  and  missionary  work  of  the 
women  is  that  which  inheres  in  the  idea  of 
"  to  each  man  hU  work,"  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  work  in  which  each  man  or  class 
of  men  can  best  excel  when  doing  it  under 
an  inspiration  peculiarly  their  own,  acting 
on  their  own  initiative  and  under  their  own 
leadership. 

The  practices  that  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  centuries  in  the  Christian  Church 
have  been  too  closely  allied  to  the  military 
idea,  that  the  initiative  should  be  in  the  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  things.  In  the  reign  of 
physical  force  this  is  perhaps  a  correct  idea, 
'  but  Christ  has  planned  for  conquest  not "  by 
might  nor  by  power,"  but  bj'  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  use  of  the  individual 
units  whom  he  has  called  to  be  his  disciples. 
To  these  by  the  selfsame  spirit  he  has  given 
diflferent  gifts,  while  he  has  retained  to 
himself  the  place  of  pope  and  bishop  su- 
preme. All  ai*e  inspired  by  him,  commis- 
sioned by  him,  guided,  blessed,  carried 
to  the  end  of  the  warfare  by  the  Master 
himself,  and  crowned  by  his  own  right  hand. 
He  is  the  personal  Chief  of  us  all.  "  Every 
man  shall  give  an  account  of  /*/i/j.sW/,"  and 
to  him.  Of  course,  we  will  not  be  understood 
to  object  to  organization,  but  only  to  too 
close  a  following  of  the  Latin  military  form 
of  it. 

Now,  as  Clirist  has  given  to  every  man 
"his"  work,  so,  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  that  we  may  have  the  immeasurable 
benefits  of  organization,  there  is  the  great- 
est advantage  in  organizing  together  men 
and  women  whose  sympathies  or  work  is 
the  most  similar— "their  work."  For  in- 
stance, the  women  have  a  place  of  suffering 
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peculiar  to  themselves  in  relation  with 
drunken  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and 
sons ;  and  so  they  have  been  able  to  organ- 
ize themselves  against  the  drink  traffic  with 
a  power  for  good  not  before  found  in  mixed 
organizations  nor  in  the  organizations  of 
men. 

Likewise   there   has   been   found  in  the 
exclusiveness  of  women  in  certain  mission 
fields  a  work  that  these  women  can  best  do 
under  their  own  organization.     This  work ! 
among  those  of  their  own  sex  awakens  in  , 
them  a  special  sympathy  and  effort  for  its  I 
accomplishment,    and    they    have    shown  | 
special  adaptation  therein  for  securing  and  i 
administering   the    means,  as  well   as  for 
educating  at  home  and  directing  on  the  field  '■. 
the  women  whom  they  make  their  agents,  i 
Our  Lord  seems  to  have  had  to  wait  cen- . 
turies  for  their  awakening  and  organization  ' 
before  he  could  accomplish  this  work.  j 

And  now,  what  about  the  physicians  ? . 
Are  they  to  be  less  godly  than  other  classes, 
callings,  or  professions  ?  Have  they  not  • 
special  adaptations  giving  them  great  op- 
portunities and  imposing  serious  responsi- , 
bilities  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  \ 
thus  far  in  the  development  of  religiousness  > 
and  participation  in  religious  work  on  the 
part  of  doctors,  we  believe  their  proper; 
place  of  opportunity,  privilege,  and  duty  is , 
nearer  to  Christ  than  even  that  of  the  j 
women  taken  together  promiscuously  and  I 
as  such,  and  that  it  is  second  only  to  the . 
place  of  the  preacher,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  on  | 
an  exact  par  with  it  when  the  doctor  dedi- 1 
cates  himself  exclusively  to  evangelism  as  I 


does  he.  When  not  doing  that,  however, 
the  peculiar  relations  of  themselves  and 
their  services  to  humanity  in  its  sufferings 
are  such  as  to  give  them  a  choice  place  for 
services  on  behalf  of  the  Master.  The  hard- 
est of  mission  fields  are  sometimes  opened 
only  by  the  medical  missionary,  as  witness 
Kashmir  and  Manchuria. 

Equally  it  may  be  said  that  the  present 
problems  of  city  evangelization  in  Christian 
lands  are  more  easily  solved  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  philanthropies,  in  the 
which  the  doctor  is  easily  the  chief  masUT 
workman.  Christ  himself,  the  Wise  and  the 
Good,  worked  through  healing.  In  his  in- 
structions to  the  twelve  apostles  as  to  how 
to  carry  on  their  work,  he  said,  "  As  ye  go, 
preach,  saying :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand ;  heal  the  sick,"  etc.  (Matt.*  10). 
Likewise  in  his  instructions  to  the  seventy 
preachers  whom  ho  sent  forth,  he  said: 
**Iuto  whatsoever 'city  ye  enter,  heal  the 
sick  that  are  therein  and  say  unto  them,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  nigh  unto  you  '* 
(Luke  10). 

From  the  beginning  there  were  different 
gifts  of  the  same  Spirit  bestowed  upon  the 
different  individuals  who  formed  the  eariy 
Church,  and  among  them  is  mentioned  the 
'*  gift  of  healing."  All  the  first  evangelists 
practiced  the  gift  of  healing,  as  this  was 
the  one  they  were  most  strictly  commanded 
to  use,  and  the  one  named  in  most  intimate 
relation  with  preaching.  But  surely  some- 
thing more  than  this  miraculous  gift  was 
meant  in  the  case  of  Luke  when  Paul  called 
him  the  "  beloved  physician." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  CHRISTIAN  PHYSICIANS. 

BY  REV.   LEVI  B.    SALMANS,   M.D. 


FORTUNATELY  for  the  purposes  of  our 
appeal,  we  are  not  shut  up  to  theory  and 
the  experiences  of  other  class  organizations 
for  our  guidance.  Since  1841,  wlien  one  of 
our  American  physicians,  Dr.  Peter  Parker, 
returning  from  his  evangelistic  labors  in 
China,  told  his  story  in  Edinburg,  the  god- 
fearing doctors  of  that  city  and  region  re- 
solved to  organize  and  undertake  something 
for  Christ  on  their  own  account,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  means  which  only  they  were  in  a 
position  to  offer  and  dedicate  to  his  service. 
They  established  a  home  and  training  in- 
stitute in  their  city,  opened  a  dispensary  in 


the  Cowgate  slums,  where  the  vicious,  in- 
cluding many  Irish  Catholics,  were  huddled 
together;  and,  besides  directing  the  yonnff 
men  in  the  daily  use  of  the  practices  and 
arts  peculiar  to  themselves  in  bringing  men 
to  Christ,  they  also  directed  them  as  stu- 
dents of  medicine  in  the  Edinburg  Univer- 
sity, at  the  same  time  helping  as  many  of 
them  as  had  need  in  the  way  of  support  and 
school  expenses. 

They  builded  bettor  than  they  knew.  They 
hud  also  undertaken  something  far  more 
difficult  than  thoy  supposed.  Together  they 
struggled  with  the  questions  raised  by  their 
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own  innovations  on  the  practices  of  modern 
times  wliile  the  Christian  world  slept  quietly 
on.  When  God  had  led  them  out  to  won- 
derful light,  and  had  cleared  up  in  their 
minds  and  practices  some  of  the  gravest 
problems  which  would  inevitably  arise  in 
treating  these  new  questions,  then  the  Lord 
of  the  Harvest  began  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  in  all  Christian  lands  on  the  use 
of  the  healing  art. 

There  has  been  great  variety  of  adminis- 
tration. The  women  have  perhaps  done 
better  than  anybody  else  in  our  country,  and 
this  may  be  due  in  pait  to  the  fact  that  they 
educate,  send  forth,  support,  and  direct  their 
workers  wholly  under  the  auspices  of  laj'- 
men;  that  is,  they  are  not  subject  to  nor 
directed  by  those  who  are  themselves  oc- 
cupied in  other  lines  of  evangelistic  effort. 

With  one  other  exception  (that  of  the 
**  London  Medical  Missionary  Association," 
which  has  followed  exactly  in  the  tracks  of 
the  one  in  Edinburgh,  even  thus  far  using 
Scotch  medical  missionaries  at  the  head  of 
their  activities  in  London),  all  other  use  of 
the  medical  profession  for  evangelism  has 
been  on  the  part  and  under  the  leadership 
and  direction  of  preachers  and  of  the  societies 
in  which  their  influence  is  paramount  and 
that  of  doctors  almost  wholly  absent. 

"The  Church  Missionary  Society,"  sit- 
uated at  one  of  the  two  chief  seats  of  these 
British  activities,  has,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  discovered  and  undertaken  to  make 
use  of  the  important  principle  of  calling 
upon  the  doctor  to  do  "  his  "  work,  and  has 
organized  what  they  call  the  "  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary  "  of  their  board,  placing 
eight  doctors  in  it,  and  two  medical  men  as 
its  corresponding  secretaries,  separating  the 
collections  from  all  others,  and  having  them 
publish  a  special  literature,  periodical  and 
otherwise,  for  their  part  of  the  work.  The 
results  have  been  wonderful,  and  speak  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  calling  the  physicians  to- 
gether to  do  their  own  work,  associated  with 
the  other  church  missionary  enterprises,  in- 
stead of  the  preachers  using  one  and  an- 
other doctor  under  their  own  direction,  and 
quietly  consenting  in  the  sleeping  tenden- 
cies in  Christ's  work  of  all  other  physicians. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  to  organize,  something  after  the  Eng- 
lish style,  but  some  twenty  years'  effort  at 
and  near  New  York  has  failed  to  crystallize 
matters.  The  writer  conversed  everywhere 
he  went,  five  years  ago,  with  those  who  were 


or  could  be  interested  in  this  subject.  He 
found  some  manifestations  of  interest  in 
Chicago,  and  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
very  special  facilities  of  Methodism  at  that 
center  for  undertaking  and  carrj'ing  on  the 
work  of  Medical  Missionary  Training,  either 
alone  or  associating  with  itself  those  able 
to  be  interested  from  among  other  denom- 
inations. 

There  you  have  a  large  city  where  one  or 
two  more  Christian  dispensaries  would  be 
welcomed,  and  find  an  ample  and  inspiring 
field  for  the  labors  peculiar  to  our  profession. 
Tliere  is  to  be  found  a  numerous  representa- 
tion of  Methodism  who  are  strong  in  all 
things  that  appertain  to  Christ's  cause,  and 
besides,  there  is  the  great  advantage  that  it 
would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  begin 
by  organizing  a  medical  college,  for  you 
have  the  medical  and  dental  colleges  of  the 
Northwestern  University  and  various  others, 
and  it  seems  probable,  that  if  properly  ap- 
proached on  your  part,  they  would  enter 
into  hearty  cooperation  with  you. 

In  that  or  in  some  other  city  you  could 
organize  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
"  Home  and  Training  Institute  "  much  after 
the  European  style,  and  so  provide  our 
Church,  and  perhaps  others,  with  a  sort  of 
laborers  until  now  very  hard  to  find,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no  provisions  on 
our  part  for  their  training,  as  there  is  for 
every  other  sort  of  workers  used  by  us. 

Our  medical  missionaries  on  the  foreign 
field  in  their  pressing  needs  for  those  who 
shall  help  as  well  as  succeed  them  in  their 
growing  work  have  been  sending  home  for 
medical  education  such  as  seem  to  be  most 
promising,  and  the  test  upon  their  spiritual 
lives  and  purposes  is  something  terrible. 
Not  understanding  well  the  language  nor 
the  customs,  they  find  it  hard  to  get  as  much 
help  out  of  the  public  means  of  grace  as 
native  Americans  receive,  and  still  harder 
to  occupy  themselves  in  those  evangelistic 
activities  in  which  it  is  all  but  essential  that 
they  should  be  kept  occupied  during  all  the 
years  of  their  training  to  keep  the  fii-es  of 
consecration  to  evangelism  burning  upon 
the  altars  of  their  hearts.  But  ours  is  a  mis- 
sionary nation,  and  ours  the  duty  to  rightly 
train  and  send  out  to  other  nations  the 
different  sort  of  evangelizing  agents  whom 
Christ  calls. 

Me<lical  colleges  everywhere  in  our  land 
are  coming  to  object  to  favoring  isolated 
medical    missionary   candidates,    because, 
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though  the  Church  has  not  yet  found  it  out, 
they  have  observed  that  those  who  study 
with  them  with  medical  missionary  pur- 
poses nearly  all  backslide  and  settle  down 
to  a  medical  practice  in  the  United  States, 
sometimes  having  the  afifrontery  to  do  so 
right  in  the  city  where  they  were  medically 
trained  with  the  remission  of  their  fees  be- 
cause of  their  declared  purpose  to  devote 
themselves  to  foreign  mission  work. 

**The  Medical  Missionary  Home  and 
Training  Institute "  is  necessary  for  the 
safe  landing  of  a  larger  number  of  these 
consecrated  youths  in  their  respective  fields 
of  labor,  as  well  as  also  for  finding  out,  while 
it  is  yet  time,  who  among  them  are  mis- 
taken as  to  their  particular  calling. 

If  their  inspiration  to  the  medical  mission- 
ary life  is  a  mistake,  let  them  begin  such 
work  in  the  slums  of  our  home  cities  and 
they  will  find  the  work  not  to  their  taste  and 
will  soon  retire  from  it.  Such  an  institute 
will  be  a  protection  and  a  blessing  both  to 
those  who  are  correct  and  to  those  who  are 
mistaken  in  their  calling;  to  the  medical 
colleges  themselves  who  are  now  continu- 
ally importuned  for  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  fees  by  this  class  of  students ;  to 
the  Church  at  large;  and  to  the  mission 
field  where  the  pain  is  deep  and  keen  when 
a  wrong  man  gets  into  the  direction  of  a  hos- 
pital or  a  dispensary. 

And  now,  who  shall  be  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake the  organizing  and  carrying  on  of 
this  work?  Shall  it  be  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, or  the  Northwestern,  or  some  other 
university,  or  some  Annual  Conference,  or 
some  Methodist  Preachers'  meeting?  Are 
the  Christian  doctors  unwilling  to  take  up 
**  their  **  burden  and  do  "  their  "  work  them- 
selves? Wedo  not  believe  it,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  anybody  else  can  do  it  so  well. 
Nor  ought  anybody  else  to  be  burdened 
with  your  work,  brethren.    They  have  great 


and  mighty  works  of  their  own  to  accom- 
plish, and  they  are  at  them,  and  would  have 
to  neglect  those  enterprises  to  take  up 
yours.  They  would  be  glad  to  welcome  you 
as  fellow-workers. 

The  medical  men  of  Edinburgh  have  been 
doing  their  duty  for  sixty  years,  and  those 
of  London  have  been  following  their  Id- 
spiring  example  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'. 
I  will  never  believe  that  the  American  doc- 
tors are  less  capable  or  less  willing  than 
these  who  have  led  the  way,  as  much  as  € 
respect  and  love  my  Scotch  and  En^ish 
ancestors. 

Who  will  start  the  ball  to  rolling  ?  How 
will  you  get  into  communication  with 
each  other  ?  I  will  agree  to  put  into  com- 
munication  with  all  the  others  every  doctor 
or  other  person  interested  in  this  enterprise 
who  will  write  to  me  at  the  address  men- 
tioned below. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  urgently  request 
you  to  purchase  and  read  two  volumes ;  one 
entitled,  Medical  Missions ;  Tlieir  Place  and 
Power,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Lowe,  for  many 
years  seci-etary  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Missionary  Society  and  superintendent  of 
its  training  institution,  and  Bem'miscences 
of  Medical  Missionary  Worlc,  by  Dr.  "W. 
Burns  Thompson,  the  man  who  had  more 
to  do  with  molding  medical  missionary  edu- 
cation into  its  present  status  than  any  other 
man.  This  last  has  a  preface  written  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Maxwell,  one  of  his^students,  and 
the  present  superintendent  of  the  training 
institute  in  London. 

If,  after  reading  these,  you  wish  to  read 
still  more,  secure  the  biographies  of  Drs. 
Mackenzie  and  Roberts,  medical  mission- 
aries in  Tientsin.  Tlie  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company  of  New  York  and  Chicago  pub- 
lishes the  first  of  these,  and  probably  has 
the  otho«rs  on  sale. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico. 


SELF.5ACRIFICE  AMONG  CHINESE  CHRISTIANS. 

BY  REV.  ISAAC  TAYLOR  HEADLAND. 


WE  have  in  Peking  the  Peking  University 
in  which  we  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  young  men,  while  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary'  Society  in  connection  with  the 
same  mission  has  a  girls*  school  in  which 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  girls.  While 
these  boys  and  girls  are  in  school  we  try  to 


develop  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifioe  which  is 
done  in  somewhat  the  following  way: 

On  one  occasion,  I  rememl)ei',  when  we 
were  taking  our  missionary  collection,  one 
after  another  of  the  boys  and  girls  arose 
and  said  they  would  give  one,  two,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month.    On  inquiring  what  thift 
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meant,  I  was  told  that  they  proposed  to 
give  up  the  little  cakes  which  they  had  for 
their  noonday  lunch  and  contribute  the 
amount  they  cost  to  the  missionary  cause. 

When  the  first  class  of  these  young  men 
graduated  from  Peking  University,  there 
came  an  offer  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Customs, 
offering  them  positions  in  which  they  would 
receive  15  ounces  of  silver  ($10  in  gold)  a 
month  the  first  year,  20  ounces  the  second, 
and  25  ounces  the  third, -with  opportunities 
to  double  this  amount  by  teaching  English 
to  Chinese,  or  Chinese  to  foreigners,  or  by 
translating  for  the  newspapers.  One  out  of 
five  accepted  this  offer  and  at  present  is 
teaching  in  the  Tientsin  Imperial  University 
on  a  salary  of  50  ounces  of  silver  a  month. 

One  of  the  others  was  tempted  to  accept 
the  same  offer,  but  his  wife,  a  graduate  of 
the  Girls'  High  School,  felt  that  he  was 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  tjhough  the  sal- 
ary offered  was  but  5  ounces  of  silver  a 
month,  one  tenth  of  what  he  would  receive 
in  the  customs  service.  For  days  the  young 
man  was  in  the  balance,  but  his  wife  with 
5  ounces  of  silver  and  the  call  of  God  was 
heavier  than  the  young  man  and  50  ounces 
with  the  temptations  of  the  wofld,  and  the 
scales  tipped  in  favor  of  the  Church,  and 
after  nights  of  prayer  the  young  man  came  | 
and  offered  himself  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel. 

After  three  years  on  this  small  salary  he " 
offered  to  preach  for  nothing  -and  teach 
English  in  officials'  families  for  a  living,  as 
Paul  had  made  tents.  This,  with  some  mis- 
givings, we  allowed  him  to  do,  fearing  that 
as  teaching  was  a  lucrative  employment,  he ! 
might  eventually  be  led  to  give  up  hisj 
church  work.  I 

During  his  first  year,  however,  in   this 
work   he   subscribed    10   ounces   of   silver! 
toward   the    building   of   a   much   needed  | 
street   chapel  in  Peking,  10  ounces   morej 
toward  the  building  of  a  dispensary  in  con- ! 
nection  with  the  church  in  which  he  was; 
preaching,  and  collected  200  ounces  more' 
from  heathen  official  friends,  which  com- 1 
pleted  the  buiding  of  the  dispensary.    After  I 
continuing  in  this  work  for  three  years  he 
submitted  to  being  removed  to  the  church 
in  the  west  of  Tientsin,  the  most  difficult 
church  in  the  Conference— a  church  from 
which  thirteen  members-  were  dragged  by 
the   Boxers    and   beheaded    because   they 
would  not  recant. 


Another  of  these  young  men  was  offered 
when  he  graduated  a  salary'  of  $40  a  month 
in  a  business,  but  without  for  a  moment 
considering  the  temptation,  he  accepted  a 
salary  of  $2.75  per  month  and  went  beyond 
the  Great  Wall  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gk)spel, 
and  when  the  Boxei-s  came  to  Peking  he 
was  assistant  pastor  of  our  large  church  in 
Peking,  in  which  there  is  a  heathen  Sunday 
school  with  fifteen  hundred  pupils. 

When  the  brother  of  this  young  man 
graduated  he  passed  the  examinauons  and 
received  his  appointment  in  the  customs 
service,  but  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
regretted  what  he  had  done  and  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  Peking  University  on 
a  salary  of  5  oimces  of  silver  a  month.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  teaching  three  months  he 
was  asked  to  teach  the  two  grandsons  of 
Li  Hung  Chang  (who  are  now  in  Vanderbilt 
University)  two  hours  a  day  for  30  ounces  of 
silver  a  month.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and 
when  he  received  his  pay  brought  it  and  put 
it  in  the  treasury-  of  Peking  University  for 
the  education  of  a  student. 

Another  who  graduated  from  Be  Pauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  had  an 
offer  of  $1,000  a  year,  returned  to  China  and 
began  preaching  for  $84  a  year,  and  out  of 
that  gave  enough  to  support  a  boy  in  the 
university. 

Another  of  these  young  men,  who  began 
preaching  for  5  ounces  of  silver  a  month, 
had  seventy-five  baptisms  during  his  first 
year,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  who 
imited  on  probation ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  collected  from  his  church  members  a 
whole  cupboard  full  of  pipes  and  wine 
cups,  because  of  his  temperance  principles, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  established  a 
self-supporting  school  in  connection  with 
his  church. 

There  may  be  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  these  are  isolated  cases,  and  that 
such  cases  of  self-sacrifice  may  be  found  in 
all  communities.  To  such  I  would  say  that, 
out  of  twenty-eight  graduates  from  the 
Peking  University  twenty  have  entered  edu- 
cational or  evangelistic  work  on  salaries  rang- 
ing from  one  thiixl  to  one  tenth  of  what  they 
could  have  gotten  in  business.  These  are 
regular  graduates,  and  not  theological  stu- 
dents, and,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
represent  a  larger  proportion  in  church 
work  and  a  greater  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
than  can  be  found  among  the  graduates  of 
any  other  college  in  the  world. 
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SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  HINDU  THINKING. 

BY  BISHOP  FRANK  W.   WARNE,   D.D. 


DB.  WELLDON,  the  late  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Brahrao  Samaj  (practically  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  India)  have  had  some 
correspondence  concerning  the  Christian i- 
zation  of  India,  and  Dr.  Welldon  wrote,  "  It 
is  a  favorite  thought  of  mine  that  if  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  had  become  a  distinctively 
Christian  Society  it  would  have  been  the 
center  of  such  a  Hinduized  Christendom  as 
you  (The  Brahmo  Samaj)  contemplate  in 
India." 

A  long  editorial  in  Tfie  Arya  Patrika,  the 
organ  of  the  Ara  Samaj,  commenting  on 
this,  says  the  following  among  many  things. 
The  Ara  Samaj  represents  a  movement  in 
Hinduism  to  save  it  by  going  back  to  what 
Hinduism  was.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note,  in  the  editorial  from  which  I  quote, 
the  admissions  made  about  the  present  de- 
generation of  Hindu  society  and  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  present  age.  I  send  it 
more  particularly,  however,  as  a  sample  of 
Indian  arguments  used  by  the  higher  class 
of  Hindus  against  Christianity.  It  is  talk 
like  the  following  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  India  constantly  hears: 

"What  higher  destiny  can    Christianity 
give  India  than  that  it  has  had  in  the  past? 
What  grander  intellectuality  and  spiritual- 
ity can  it  bestow  upon  it  than  those  which 
we  possess  and  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  possessing  from  times  immemorial  ?  Has 
Christianity  a  higher  conception  of  the  all- 
pervading,    omnipotent,     and     omniscient 
character   of    the    Deity    than    the    Arya 
Samaj  ?    Is   the    God   who    used    to   walk , 
about  in  gardens  with  a  pair   of  human  j 
beings,  who  could  not  hear  what  was  talked  | 
when  he  happened  to  be  standing  at  some  j 
distiince  from  the  pair,  who  was  afraid  of , 
being  assailed  in  his  heavenly  stronghold 
by  the  builders  of  a  high  tower,  who  would 
partake  of  roast  lamb  with  old  women  and 
decrepit  old  men,  who  would  go  into  par- 
oxysms of  rage  when  such  and  such  a  thing 
did  not  please  him,  who  day  after  day  re- 
pented of  his  doings  like  erring  mortals — 
is  such  a  Ood  superior  to  the  /(trmlesa  all- 
knowing,  almighty  Being  who  rules  over 
ccmntless  worlds  and  whose  will  the  imiverse 
obeys? 

"Shall   we  quote    from    the  Vedas    and 


from  the  Upanishads,  so  that  the  doctor 
might  see  the  contrast  ?  But  where  is  the 
need  ?  For  the  learned  prelate  will  believe 
only  what  he  does.  The  Christians  may 
talk  as  loud  as  they  will;  but  that  deep, 
soul-entrancing,  all-absorbing  communion 
with  the  Supreme  of  which  the  Vedas  and 
the  Upanishads  speak,  they  have  the  poorest 
possible  idea  of.  Their  prayer  must  never 
be  confounded  with  contemplation  and  com- 
munion (that  is,  Upcuijia),  and  it  is  little 
more  than  prayer  of  which  Christian  spir- 
ituality is  cognizant.  The  missionary  is 
supremely  ridiculous  when  talking  of  the 
ancient  Hindus  (we  should  say,  Aryas)  he 
claims  for  the  Christian  superiority  over 
them  in  intellectuality.  Greater  and 
sounder  thinners  than  they  were  the  world 
has  never  seen,  nor  will.  Their  works  prove 
this.  And  if  the  modem  Hindus  are  to  rise 
intellectually,  to  be  worthy  of  their  ances- 
tors, it  is  not  Christianity  that  is  destined  to 
achieve  the  feat,  but  the  study  of  ancient 
literature.  Was  Swami  Dayanand  a  disciple 
of  Christianity? 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Hindus 
should  not  study  modem  literature  and 
science,  or  that  these  cannot  assist  them 
in  understanding  their  ancient  literature. 
They  should  study  these  by  all  means,  but 
to  assert  that  modern  literature  and  modem 
science  are  the  offspring  of  biblical  teach- 
ing, is  an  absolute  mockery.  A  greater  joke 
was  never  indulged  in. 

"  The  Bible  may  and  does  contain  some  ex- 
cellent moral  precepts,  but  we  would  chal- 
lenge the  doctor  to  cite  from  his  Scriptures 
a  single  moral  precept  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Shastric  literature.  Is  there 
aught  in  Christianity  which  we,  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Vedic  religion,  should  assimilate  ? 
The  Brahmo  Samaj  is  welcome  to  assimilate 
as  much  of  Christianity  as  it  would.  Mr.  P. 
C.  Mozumdar  and  his  followers  may  look 
upon  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  God  and 
exult  in  their  passionate  aud  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  his  personality,  but  the  believer 
in  the  old  Aryan  religion,  however  fallen 
he  may  be  in  these  days,  will  hold  to  the 
original,  all -comprehensive  and  perfect 
tnith. 

"So  this  is  what  we  are  to  specially  be- 
lieve in — the  faith  of  Christ's  divine  person- 
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ality ;  his  incarnation,  his  resurrection,  and  .  days  uaa  ever  known  to  tell  a  lie.  To  what 
his  atoning  and  redeeming  love.  What  can  '  was  this  passionate,  uncompromising  loyalty 
be  a  greater  insult  to  the  glory  and  majesty  to  truth  on  the  part  of  Hindus  attributable  ? 
of  the  Supreme  than  that  one  of  his  hum- 1  Had  we  then  Christian  societies  existing 
blest  creatures  be  placed  on  the  same  level  side  by  side  with  Indian  sabhas  and  pancha- 
with  him  ?  Can  man  in  his  blindness  go  yats  ?  It  all  was  traceable  to  the  study  of 
farther  ?  |  ancient  literature  and  to  the  results  of  this 

"  The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  study  as  manifested  in  the  practical  life  of 
Bible  is  a  human   composition  is  that  it  the  people. 

requires  its  followers  to  have  faith  in  such  ^  "  Our  sages,  guided  by  the  primeval  i-eve- 
absurdities.  As  to  Christ  being  an  incarna-  lation,  held  that  truth  was  the  basis  of  all 
tion  of  God,  we  contend  that  he  was  no  progress  and  prosperity  in  this  world  and  of 
greater  incarnation  than  Krishna  or  Ram  enduring  happiness  in  the  next.  And  hence 
Chandra.  If  the  Hindus  must  believe  in  an  \  nothing  was  so  loathsome  in  their  eyes  as 
incarnation,  why  should  not  they  believe  in  '  lying.  When  a  great  king  came  to  a  sage 
Krishna  or  Rama,  why  must  they  go  out  of  and  put  him  the  question,  *  Can  you,  sir, 
their  way  to  believe  in  Christ  ?  j  tell  me  wliat  the  sirarnp  of  Ishawara  is  ?  ' 

"ButGk>d,  according  to  the  real  Scriptures  ,  the  sage  said  he  did  not,  adding,  *I  cannot 
of  mankind,  is  formless  and  unborn  (Yajn,  utter  what  is  not  truth,  for  by  telling  an 
Vide,  chapter  40)  and  he  can  have  no  incar- ;  untruth  a  man  is  withered  down  to  his  ver>' 
nation.  The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  a  roots,'  meaning  that  he  is  utterly  extermi- 
pure  myth,  the  grave  has  never  given  up  its  nated.  *Ii1mak  nnntat  }<atya  mupaimV  says 
dead,  Insthwt  icith  life  nor  will,  unless  its  the  Veda,  *May  I,  O  Lord,  always  speak 
occupant  was  or  is  not  yet  really  dead,  the  truth.'  Dr.  Welldon  would  do  well  to 
With  regaixl  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  read  even  Griffith's  translation  of  the  earlier 
and  of  redemption,  they  are  an  outrage  of  the  two  immortal  epics  of  India, 
upon  justice  and  must  always  be  discarded  ,  "  We  are  certiiinly  poor  off  as  regards  the 
by  unbiased  minds.  .  elements  out  of  which  liberty  and  progrei<,'< 

"We  have  already  said  that  Christianity  grow.  But  this  is  because  we  have  fallen 
can  teach  us  no  lessons  in  spirituality,  for  away  from  tlie  Vedic  truth.  If  we  followed 
true,  profound,  all-thrilling  spirituality  can  this  truth,  our  females  would  lx»  the  revers^e 
never  be  the  outgrowth  and  fruit  of  reli-  of  ignorant,  and  tliey  would  be  rich  in  vir- 
gions  founded  by  human  beings.  When  tues  which,  tlirough  the  offspring  of  go<)<l 
a  person  does  not  know  the  methods  by  ^  mothers,  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  na- 
which  the  highest  stiiges  of  spirituality  may  tions  and  insure  the  i)ennanence  of  this  elo- 
be  reached,  how  can  ho  expect  to  see  it  ex- .  vation.  If  we  were  faithful  to  this  truth, 
emplifled  and  illustrated  either  in  his  own  life  we  should  Ixj  affluent  in  that  manliness  and 
or  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  adopted  uprightness  of  character  in  which  we  are  so 
his  creed  ?  wanting;  we  should  be  diligent,  energetic, 

"  As  to  Christian  societies  having  more  of  and  pushing;  we  should  be  self-denying 
the  element  of  truth  in  them,  it  may  be  and  self-sacriflcing. 

allowed  that  they  are  more  voracious  in  the  "Can  the  doctor  set  bounds  to  that  mate- 
present  day  than  the  Hindus,  but  this  ad-  rial  prosperity  which  this  country  enjoyed 
mission  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  the  ancient  days,  and  even  so  late  as 
the  biblical  teaching  lays  greater  stress  on  wlien  the  Muslims  commenced  their  in- 
the  necessity  of  truth  speaking  than  the  vasions  of  India  ?  Cities  like  Mathura  and 
Vedic  faith  does.  Is  Dr.  Welldon  aware  others  by  the  hundred,  which  cut  but  a 
that  the  regard  of  the  ancient  Aryans  for  sorry  figure  in  the  present  day,  rivaled  the 
truth  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  some  of  richest  and  most  popular  of  cities  of  the 
the  l>est  men  in  the  West  ?  jirexent  West  in  times  gone  by.    And  as  to 

"It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  social  and  moral  liberty  and  progress,  we 
Hindu  society  had  little  of  the  moral  great-  had  the  true  raruna  system  in  ancient 
ness  of  its  forefathers  at  the  time  when  times,  and  our  trade  extended  far  and  wide 
Alexander  the  Great's  invasion  of  India  — *  o\ov  the  black  trnters.*  But  enough.  The 
took  place.  And  yet  what  was  the  stiite  of  doctor  will  not  heed  our  remarks.  When 
this  same  society  even  in  those  days  ?  Ma-  the  mind's  bias  is  immutably  fixed,  it  will 
gesthenes  tells  us  that  no  Indian  in  thofie  not  listen  to  reason." 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA* 


The  Beginnmg  of  Ol^lBtian  Work  in  Alaskai 

THE  first  organized  Protestant  Christian  work  in 
Alaska  was  began  by  an  Alaskan. 

Educated  and  brought  to  Christ  in  a  Methodist 
Mission  in  British  America,  where  he  had  gone  for 
work,  he  returned  some  years  later  to  Fort  Wrangel, 
in  Alaska,  to  cut  wood,  for,  unlike  our  native  In- 
dians, the  Alaskan  is  a  willing  laborer. 

Wrangel,  a  military  trading  post,  was  a  center  of 
immorality  and  ignorance.  With  few  exceptions  the 
white  men  were  of  the  lowest  type,  had  brought  and 
tanght  vice  of  all-  kinds,  introduced  liquors,  and  led 
the  Indians  in  diabolical  orgies  and  inhumanities. 

Philip,  for  so  was  the  Indian  called,  an  apostle 
chosen  of  God  to  his  kindred,  turned  an  old  dance 
room  into  a  schoolroom  and  preaching  place.  We 
learn  how  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  protected 
him ;  how  the  few  decent  whites,  too  timid  or  in- 
different to  have  started  such  work  themselves,  ral- 
lied around  him,  how  discouraging  for  a  long  time 
were  the  fruitless  efforts  of  all,  including  the  Chris- 
tian wives  of  some  army  officers,  to  interest,  to  the 
extent  of  practical  aid,  the  people  "  down  below." 

Inseparable  as  the  name  of  Carey  with  India,  or 
Eliot  and  Brainard  with  the  Indian  in  the  East,  is 
the  name  of  Sheldon  Jackson  with  Alaska.  Sent  by 
the  Church  to  investigate  the  needs,  and  to  return 
before  navigation  closed,  he  felt  he  could  not  take 
the  hungry  sools  up  there  nothing  but  promises ; 
he  must  take  with  him  and  leave  some  one  ready  for 
instant  self-sacrifice. 

That  one  was  a  woman,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland ; 
she  went  on  a  five  days*  notice,  having  been  trained 
to  conquer  emergencies  in  twenty  years*  missionary 
labor,  and  already  consecrated  to  her  work  by  be-  j 
reavement  and  sorrow.    She  consented  cheerfully  to  , 
remain  alone  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  the  one  mission- 1 
ary  in  Alaska,  the  sole  representative  of  the  thirty  I 
million  Protestants  of  the  United  States.  | 

These  two  arrived  at  Wrangel  in  time  to  take  the  j 
work  from  the  dying  hands  of  the  Indian  Philip. 
Then  Dr.  Jackson  must  return,  and  that  brave 
woman,  the  only  Christian  white  woman  in  the 
coantry,  with  an  Indian  woman  as  interpreter,  with 
twenty-seven  books,  no  schoolhouse,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  a  boat  from  below  once  a  month,  began 
Christ's  work  in  Alaska. 

The  military  force  had  been  withdrawn,  so  she  was 
left  with  a  few  whites  and  a  thousand  Indians,  in  a 
place  without  law  or  order. 

She  became  nurse,  doctor,  undertaker,  preacher, 
teacher,  practically  mayor,  and  administrator  gener- 
ally, for  all  came  to  her,  and  burdened  almost  be- 
yond endurance  she  kept  writing  for  help,  for  a 
magistrate  of  some  sort,  or  an  ordained  minister. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  marriage  ceremony  was  unknown, 
polygamy  common,  and  domestic  complications 
appalling. 

Tribes  around  began  to  hear  of  her  and  came  for 
help.  One  old  Indian  of  a  distant  tribe  came  and 
^aid  :  "  Me  mnch  sick  at  heart,  my  people  all  dark 


heart,  nobody  tell  them  that  Jesus  died.  By  and  by, 
my  people  all  die  and  go  down — dark,  dark  I  -^ 

The  young  girls  especially  appealed  to  her  ciirv. 
It  is  thrilling  to  read  how  she  fought  to  save  thtiii 
from  being  sold  by  their  parents  to  white  scoun- 
drels ;  how  she  rescued  two  girls  from  the  horrors  of 
the  devil  dance  ;  how,  finding  them  bound,  nake<l  in 
the  center  of  fifty  dancing,  frantic  flends,  who  with 
yells  cut  them  with  knives  and  tore  off  pieces  of  their 
fich,  she  nishe<l  into  the  midst,  and  after  hours  of 
pleadings  and  threatening  with  the  wrath  of  the 
Unitwl  States,  she  took  off  the  half-dead  girls  to  her 
own  house,  only  to  have  one  of  them  recaptured  and 
killed  during  the  night. 

Finally,  aid  came  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Dr.  Jackson.  The  fearful  year  of  lonely  work  was 
at  an  end,  though  the  work  was  but  begun.  Mrs. 
McFarland  has  since  done  similar  pioneer  work  far- 
ther north,  where  she  is  still  Mving.^JeMie  W.  Bad- 
diffty  in  Leaflet. 


Methodist  Epiacopal  Mission  in  Alaska. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  represented  in  Alaska  by  the  following 
missionaries : 

Rev.  W.  H.  Selleck,  superintendent,  and  pastor  at 
Juneau : 

Rev.  Milo  A.  Sellon,  Kluckwan. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Barton,  Douglas. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Rule,  Ketchikan. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Covington,  Skagway. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Sellon  writes  from  Kluckwan,  De- 
cember 12,  1901 :  "  We  have  here  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  members,  mostly  in  full  connection. 
The  average  standard  of  morality  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  white  congnregation,  while  there 
are  some  jewels  among  them.  I  teach  in  the  day 
school,  preach  twice  a  week,  conduct  two  week 
night  prayer  meetings  and  one  Sunday  school  regu- 
larly at  Kluckwan,  and  go  to  other  villages  or  camps 
to  hold  services  frequently.  I  live  in  an  old  log 
shack,  one  room  of  which  I  have  papered,  and  I  try 
to  keep  warm  by  the  help  of  an  old  cook  stove. 
We  hold  services  in  a  large  unfurnished  house 
owned  by  one  of  the  native  families.  We  greatly 
need  a  parsonage  and  church,  or  a  general  mission 
building." 

There  is  a  good  church  property  in  Juneau,  and 
the  church  was  blessed  with  a  revival  last  fall. 

A  new  church  building  was  dedicated  at  Skagway 
December  22,  1901.  McCabe  College  had  been  built 
at  Skagway,  but  conditions  changing,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  discontinue  the  educational  work.  The 
property  was  sold  to  the  government  for  a  court 
house,  and  the  money  obtained  for  it,  together  with 
$500  raised  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  was  sufficient 
to  erect  a  church  and  parsonage,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  free  of  debt. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  represente<l  by  the 
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foUowiDg:  mUsioD uHes  »i  Jt^sae  Lee  ludutitrial  HomCf 
Unalaiikaf  Alai«ka : 

Alb«^rt  W.  Ncwhallt  M.D.,  stiperiotfiident. 

Mtss  Eli2al>eth  Schwab,  matron. 

Miss  Harriet  L,  Barnett,  Diatron  assfstanL 

Miss  Ella  A.  Darting^  kinderitcartoer. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Woman's  Home  MisBioDftry 
Society  ptibUsbed  In  Februar}*,  1902,  say**: 

Changes  in  the  admluit«trution  o£  the  Jesse  Lee 
Hotiie  have  marked  the  past  year.  Dr.  and  Mrs, 
Newhall  are  at  their  homo  in  Jlagaman,  New  York, 
wbere  Mrs.  Newhall  its  reciipepatinif.  Miss  Eliza- 
lieth  Schwab  has  taken  Mrs,  Newhall*s  place  as 
matron,  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Barnetl  lu«*  gone  to 
assist  her.  Miss  Ella  A.  Darling  m  the  kindercrarten 
k'H^L'her.  Dr.  Newhall  will  return  in  Jtdy  as  general 
tuperlnteudent  and  physleian.  Mr?.  Newludl  r«?tums. 
but  will  h«'M  I""  1" '-It  it 'II.  fjiM- n/ceivL'  a  »fil?'iry,  <miVv 


We  hare  thirty-elxht  to  the  missiou  and  nicire  ar*^ 
expected.    There  are  ninety -two  In  thts  govern 
sehool     The  boys  who  are  study  iDt;  to  be  pri 
the  Russian  school  come  half  a  day.     Our  - n 
and   mission   have  a  fine  reputation    alt  alon::    v 
Aleutian  Islands  tind  are  gaining  friends  wh< 
known.    The  priests  are  more  tolerant,  and  ^ 
winninj?  our  way  after  hard-foaght  bt»ttle«.     TIj 
Lord  is  with  us. 

There  have  \vdeu  three  deaths.  One  was  Itiat  of  m 
waif  two  years  old^  who  was  in  the  borne  only  a 
sliort  time.  One  of  the  girls,  thirleeti  years  oicl, 
passed  on  triumphantly,  and  made  iin  especlsl 
reiquest  that  no  priest  should  oome.  She  want4>d  lo 
l?o  itom  Ihe  home  \o  the  grave^  while  the  chlldTen 
sang  ttoapel  hymns.  One  of  the  boys  went  honi* 
while  refjeatintc  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  die  well 
Ii  I 'ays, 


TC»WN    OK  4rNEAt\    Al.Af?KA- 


doing  what  she  Is  able  in  tlic  hospital  and  risiting 
the  natives. 

Four  mt>re  child r»*u  were  taken  to  Carlisle,  Pti-i 
last  August.    One  girl  is  in  Hagaman,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
good  home,  and  goes  to  sehool.     One  of  our  tjoys  is  ' 
spending  the  yvar  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Newhall  at  tijf  ir 
home.    He  paid  his  own  way  there,  and  will  work] 
his  way  back.     It  is  "Adtooat/*  an  Eskimo,  who  j 
was  brought  to  Christ  when  ten  years  of  age.     He  | 
attended  whool  a  little  while,  but  had  to  »p4Mid  most 
of  hi:?  lime  Imuting.    He  det'-rmlned  to  go  to  tiie 
Jesse  L**e  Home,  where  ho  could  have  better  advan- 
taic*^.     When  asked  why  he  came,  he  repUe<1,  ♦*To 
learn  about  Gwl  plcnty.^^    **  But  do  you  not  want  to 
learn  books  also?"  was  asked.     He  said,   *' Yes, 
s<ime  ;  Go<!  more.*'     He  is  a  noble  exanipte  of  what 
Itotl  can  do  for  thes**  fietiple.     He  expects  to  return 
tt>  Cape  Frincc  of  Wales  to  teach  his  own  people. 


Salary  of  superintendent  and  teacher,. $1,580 

Travel 2U0 

Repairs ISO 

Hospital  building  » conditional t.  5,000 

Student  aid  (cf»oditlotial> 2,000 


Frotestaiit  Episcopal  MissIoq  in  Alaaka. 

BT  BIGDT  HEV,  PKTER  TRIMBLE  ROWK,  O.D.,  MlSiilU 
AHY  BISHOP  OF  AXASKA. 

Tab  following  are  the  missions : 
Christ  Uhurch,  Anvik  (native), 
Christ  Church,  ChageUik  (native). 
Christ  Church,  Grayling  <  native). 
8t.  JamesX  Fort  Adams  (native). 
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Our  Saviour,  Tanana  (native). 
Our  Saviour,  Fort  Gibson  (native). 
Our  Saviour,  Nowilcakat  (native). 
Our  Saviour,  Toh-tee-lah  (native). 
St.  Andrew^s,  Rampart  (native). 
St.  Andrew^s,  Rampart  (white). 
St.  Andrew's,  Fort  Hamlin  (native). 
St.  Andrew's,  Dahl  River. 
St.  Stephen's,  Fort  Yukon  (native). 
St.  Stephen's,  White  Eye  (native). 
St.  Stephen's,  Chundelar  (native). 
The  Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City  (native). 
The  Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City  (white). 
St.  Thomas's,  Point  Hope  (Eskimo). 
St.  Mary's,  Nome  (white). 
St.  Mary's,  Fort  Davis  (white). 
Epiphany,  Valdez  (white). 
Epiphany,  Copper  River  (white). 
St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea,  Sitka  (white). 
Trinity  Church,  Juneau  (white). 
St.  Luke's,  Douglas  Island  (white). 
St.  AgnesVKetchikan  (white). 
8t^  Agnes's,  Ketchikan  (native). 
Our  Savioar,  Skagway  (white). 

Fooiteen  (central)  missions. 

LIST  OF  CLEBOT. 

The  Rer.  John  W.  Chapman,  Anvik. 

Tfie  Rer.  Jules  L.  Prevost,  Tanana. 

The  Ber.  L.  H.  J.  Wooden,  Fort  Yukon. 

The  Ber.  C.  H.  H.  Bloor,  Nome. 

The  Ber.  James  O.  Cameron,  Skagway. 

The  Ber.  H.  J.  Gurr,  Juneau. 

Hie  Ber.  C.  H.  Beinsberg  (without  charge).  New 
York. 

Cleigy,  incfaiding  the  bishop,  8 :  postulant,  1,  Dr. 
John  B.  Driggs,  Point  Hope;  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  1,  A.  B.  Hoare,  Anvik. 

Licensed  Lat  Readers— 16. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Knapp,  St.  Andrew's,  Rampart. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wright,  St.  Mar)''s,  Nome. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Dudley,  St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea,  Sitka. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hoare,  Christ  Church,  Anvik. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Selden,  St.  Saviour's,  Tanana. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Davis,  Trinity  Church,  Juneau. 
Mr.  Charles  Riga,  Our  Saviour,  Skagway. 
Mr.  John  B.  Driggs,  St.  Thomas's,  Point  Hope. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Pearson,  Epiphany,  Copper  River. 
Mr.  James  Fish,  Sr.,  Epiphany,  Valdez. 

SatUt*. 
William  Loola,  St.  Stephen's,  Fort  Yukon. 
Joseph  Kwulwul,  Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City. 
Paul  Bolah,  St.  Saviour's,  Tanaua. 
Stephen,  St.  James's,  Xowikakat. 
Isaac  Fisher,  Christ  Church,  Anvik. 
W^illiam  Pitgu,  St.  Andrew's,  Rampart. 

W^oiiEN  Workers. 
Miss  B.  M.  Sabine,  Christ  Church,  Anvik. 
Miss  E.  M.  Deane,  Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City. 
Miss  Agnes  Edmond,  St.  Agnes's,  Ketchikan. 
Mrs.  Bow,  Hospital,  Skagway. 


Miss  H.  Lidstrom  (resigned).  Hospital,  Skagway. 
Miss  A.  C.  Farthing  (just  appointed),  Anvik. 
Miss  M.  Leighton  (just  appK)inted),  Anvik. 
Five  eng^aged  at  work  for  year  ending  June  30. 

D<ty  SrhcHils  for  Xatitts, 

Christ  Church.  Anvik.    Two  schools. 

Heavenly  Rest,  Circle  City. 

St.  Stephen's,  Fort  Yukon. 

St.  Andrew's,  Rampart. 

St.  Saviour's,  Tanana. 

St.  Thomas's,  Point  Hope. 

St.  Agnes's,  Ketchikan. 

There  are  hospitals  at  Circle  City,  Rampart,  and 
Skagway.  A  monthly  mission  paper  is  printed  at 
Skagway  called  T/ie  Crww  Beat-er.  New  churches 
have  been  built  at  VaUles,  Skagway,  Douglas  Island, 
and  Tanana. 

The  statistics  report  394  communicants,  2,259 
baptized  persons ;  12  churches,  7  residences,  8  school 
houses,  property  valued  at  $64,600 ;  355  Indian  and 
^  Eskimo  day  school  pupils,  14  Indian  boarding 
school  pupils ;  81  white,  274  Indian,  and  84  Eskimo 
Sunday  school  pupils.  In  1901  there  were  64 
baptisms,  64  persons  confirmed,  36  marriages,  103 
burials. 

I  have  visited  all  the  missions  within  the  year  ex- 
cepting St.  Thomas's,  at  Point  Hope,  and  in  some 
cases  have  made  two  visits,  and  have  traveled  10,552 
miles.  I  have  had  a  year  very  full  of  interesting 
work— was  able  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation  to 
some  hitherto  unreached  places,  traveling  through 
the  frozen  North  behind  dogs  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles. — Anmial  Report  ofMUsionary  SucUty. 


Morayian  Missions  in  Alanlri^ 

The  annual  report  of  the  Moravian  Missions 
for  year  ending  August  25,  1901,  furnishes  the 
following : 

There  are  three  principal  stations:  Bethel,  with 
four  outstations;  Ugavig,  with  two  outstations; 
Carmel,  with  three  outstations.  These  report  229 
communicants.  During  1900  there  were  17  i>er8ons 
confirmed,  14  couples  were  married,  and  32  memlx'rs 
were  placed  under  discipline.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  membership  owing  largely  to  the  epidemic  of 
influenza,  which  carried  off  many  of  the  natives, 
there  being  283  deaths  reported  and  28  removed  and 
dismissed. 

The  missionaries  are : 

Adolph  Steieker  and  wife.  Bethel. 

J.  Hermann  Romig,  M.I).,  and  wife.  Bethel. 

Joseph  Weinlick  and  wife.  Bethel. 

Benjamin  Ilelmich  and  wife,  Ugavig. 

Samuel  II.  Rock  and  wife,  Carmel. 

John  II.  Schoechert  and  wife,  Carmel. 

Paul  Zucher  and  wife,  Carmel. 

Mary  Huber,  Carmel. 

Philippine  Cecelia  King,  Carmel. 

There  are  eleven  native  assistants  who  hold  serv- 
ices, and  seven  other  male  and  three  female  native 
helpers. 
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Presbyterian  Missions  in  Alaska. 
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B«?lhel  hiis  been  the  MiH^ca  of  the  Kaskokwim. 
Ilitlier  the  natives  come  for  counsel  and  mecUcal 
iii^rf.j  and  from  this  center  the  Mission  extends  its 
bfOpful  iiillueuce  in  all  directions. 

The  two  lar^e  villiiges,  Aklaganitut  and  Aklat- 
shagamiutf  remain,  as  in  the  past,  faithful  Christian 
villttgea*  Through  pestilence  and  famine  they  have 
rrinamed,  with  but  few  exceptions*  faithful  ChriB- 
tiuns^  audt  an  far  as  their  light  goes,  have  done  their 
l>e»l  to  serve  Ood, 

tgavig  and    thi^  allied  villages  are  doinfr  well. 


trona ;  Mr.  John  E.  Ganiit»«ll  &Dd  wtfe,  todiwtilal 
teacher;  Mr.  Howard  George  (native),  ahoemaier. 
Sitka  Hospital :  Mlsa  Esther  Glbaon,  nurse. 

There  are  also  four  native  iuter[»rrtersi  and  tax 
govemment  teachers  connected  with  the  tulisiiiii^ 
one  of  the  teachers  being  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  ikt 
Hoonah. 

In  the  miasions  have  been  gathered  about  twvJr* 
hundred  members.  Most  of  the  mistitons  ar^  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  The  church  at  Skagwaf  ii 
»elf -supporting. 
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SUELIIOK  I^CtLHOJi   MUSEr.M    AT   ^alTKA.    AJ.A»lkA. 


tiiough  (he  lo«s  from  the  epidemic  of  last  summer 
w  u-*  ytTV  he«vy. 

.\t  Carmel  there  were  twenty  deaths,  and  at  some 
ol  the  vlltages  one  hulf  tlje  people  died.  The  school 
i*  doudiihing.  The  minenH  who  htive  hern  exploring 
for  ifokl  in  the  vicinity  ho  far  have  found  douc. 


FieBbyterian  MiBsionB  in  Alanka. 

Tuic  following  are  the  missionariea  and  their 
stations ; 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Frcsbyterial  Missionary. 

(hilkat:  Mr,  A,  H.  Mackintosh. 

J*hrt  Wi'uttffrl:  Hv\,  Uurry  V.  ('orsi-r. 

lif^mah:  K<?v.  William  M.  rnrle  and  wife. 

/fj/ihifi :  Rev*  D.  R.  Montgomery  and  wife, 

Jitttniti:  Rev»  James  H.  Coudit  and  wife,  Rev.  L. 
R.  Jone». 

Khwak:  Rev.  David  Waggoner  and  wife, 

Bjint  Bttnttic:  Rev  If.  R.  Marsh,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
R<'v.  f^amuol  K.  Sprlgg?  «Tid  wife. 

St,  Lit*0rtntY  lafaml:  Dr.  E.  O,  Campbell. 

StumtjH  /  Rev.  Etlward  Mwr*dt^n. 

Skttfj*ftiff:  Rev.  Norman  B.  Harrison  and  wife. 

Sifkn ,'  Rev.  \V.  8.  Hannermaii  and  wife,  Sitka 
Training  School :  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly,  anperiutcD- 
denl  ;  Mr,  Dean  W\  Richard9,  assistant ;  Miss  .Susan 
Dans,  boysVmntron :  M\^  Sadie  Martlndale.  girls' 
matron;  Miss  Anna  May  Sheets,  M Iris  Lucile  t»wen, 
and  Miss  Frances  H   WIIlHrd   native),  aHsistant  ma- 


Rev.  8.   Hall  Young,  D.D.,   writes;     *  Wbi 
18R3,  I  carried  lo  the  General  Aissemhly  &  pcnttl^ 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Alaska  Iw  consiitui*Hf,  no 
uf  us  who  were  then  »<'t  apart  a«  that   Preibyt 
dn»anied  that  in  a  few  years  another  Preabyi 
would    be    necessary    witbln    the   bounds   of    til 
Territory. 

*'  The  Presbytery  of  Alaska  hiis  grown  to 
proportions  than  we  then  <leemcd  probable,  ba^i 
nine  missions,  fourteen  ministers,  and  eleven  or 
ixed  churciies;  but  it  is  still  confined  to  the  ar 
pelago  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  Territory. 

**  The  great  body  of  the  Territory,  In  oxt6 
almost  as  large  as  the  United  States  etnat  of  tiie 
Mississippi  River,  is  embraced  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Yukon,  organized  in  lSil»,  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  niiHSions  atnong 
Eskimo  nt  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  Point  Bur 
arc  all  to  the  white  population  of  the  mining  lowij 
The  Eskimo  missions^  though  among  the  least 
possessing  of  those  to  .Alaska  races,  have  beeu 
cess  fill  in  a  marked  degree, 

''*The   missions  to  whites  are  at  Eagle,  Da^ 
Rampart,  St,  Michael,  and  Nome.    The  chief  Inter 
of  the  Yukon  Presbytery  centers  around  the  wo 
in  the  mining  camps.    At  Teller  a  town  is  rapii) 
growing  into  largv  proportions,  and  services 
l>efng  held  by  an  earnest  Pr«*8byterian  elder, 
are  asking  for  a  minister.    It  is  possible  that 
Teller  Church  could  lie   made  self -supporting 
Qrst  year,  as  were  Dawson  and  Nome." 
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The  report  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  issued  in  1901, 
says: 

**A8  in  the  year  previous,  the  Woman's  Board 
again  assumed  the  support  of  the  entire  Presbyterian 
missionary  force  in  southeastern  Alaslca.  The  two 
churches  for  whites  at  Juneau  and  Skagway  have 
made  gratifying  progress.  The  other  seven  churches 
are  composed  entirely  of  natives,  and  are  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  all  being 
Americans  save  Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  the  first 
native  Alasican  to  be  thoroughly  educated  and  or- 
dained to  the  Gospel  ministry,  who  has  charge  of 
the  church  at  Sazman.  These  ministers  are  each 
assisted  by  a  native  interpreter,  who  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Woman's  Board.'' 

The  Woman's  Board  supports  Dr.  Marsh  at  Point 
Barrow,  the  most  northern  station  in  Alaska,  being 
on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"  The  Sitka  Training  School  for  native  boys  and 
girls  has  been  successfully  conducted,  and  is  turn-  i 


soldiers  of  the  post,  have  been  established,  and  car- 
ried forward  with  large  interest." 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  reports  an  orphanage  at  Kadiak  with  30  chil- 
dren. In  the  day  school  are  61  children  and  in  the 
night  school  28.  The  station  is  Wood  Island.  The 
workers  are  Rev.  C.  P.  Coe  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Firby,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Campbell.  There  is  also  Mrs. 
Evans,  who  is  a  government  teacher. 


OoDgxegational  Ohnicli  Hisdons  in  AladoL 
The  American  Missionar}-  Association  reports 
that  it  has  in  Alaska  a  mission  station  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  with  two  outstations.  The  missionaries 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  were  aided  last 
year  by  five  Eskimo  missionaries,  the  latter  carrying 
on  the  work  in  Eskimo  villages,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible at  different  points. 

**The  natives  have  shown  encouraging  develop- 
ment.   In  industrial  development,  such  as  printing. 
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ing  oat  numbers  of  young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  not  only  well  trained  in  the  industrial  arts, 
bat  are  grounded  in  Christian  principles.  The  Sitka 
Hospital  is  widely  known,  and  many  natives  come 
from  long  distances  to  receive  treatment.  Much 
good  is  accomplished  by  the  religious  instruction 
which  is  imparted  along  ^ith  the  help  given  to  the 
body.-' 

Baptist  KflsionB  in  Alaska. 

TA  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  supports  a 
mission  at  Skagway,  Alaska.  The  missionar)'  is 
Bar.  O.  S.  Clevenger,  who  preaches  in  Skagway  and 
at  one  outetation.  There  are  thirty  church  mem- 
bers and  a  Sunday  school  with  forty-four  scholars. 
Four  were  baptized  last  year. 

"Daring  the  year  some  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  property,  including  the  building  of 
a  comfortable  parsonage,  and  there  has  been  a  gen- ' 
eral  devdopment  of  the  work.     Large  audiences  | 
have  been  gathered,  weekly  lecture  courses,  both  for  | 
the  general  pablic,and  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  ; 


carpentering,  and  in  the  care  of  the  reindeer  herd, 
great  advancement  has  been  made.  In  the  school 
work  and  Christian  instruction  of  the  people  two 
native  missionaries  have  been  employed  at  Mitletok. 
The  people  are  gentle  and  receptive,  and  the  work 
among  them  is  very  hopeful.  A  printing  press,  on 
which  the  Eskinw  Bufletin  is  printed,  is  also  one  of 
the  important  features  of  the  Mission.  An  original 
and  unique  feature  is  the  establishment  and  care  of 
a  reindeer  herd,  which  has  increased  in  numbers 
and  proved  of  verj-  grreat  value,  providing  milk, 
meat,  and  transportation." 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
reports  in  Alaska  three  missions  and  the  following 
missionaries :  Nome,  Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler  and  wife ; 
Douglas  Island,  Rev.  William  Dcvries  and  wife; 
Valdez,  Rev.  D.  W.  Cram  and  wife. 

At  Valdez  a  very  good  church  building  has  been 
erected,  and  in  a  log  cabin,  16.x20  feet,  a  reading 
room  established,  with  papers  and  a  library,  which 
has  been  well  patronized.  The  town  Is  growing 
fast,  and  has  a  newspaper,  a  bank,  and  stores. 
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Other  lOssloiiB  in  Alaska. 

The  Friends  were  represented  last  year  at  Kotze- 
bue  by  Mr.  Robert  Samms  and  wife  and  Miss 
Martha  Hadley ;  at  Nome  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Foster ; 
at  Doaglas  by  Mr.  Charles  Replogle  and  wife  and 
Miss  Jennie  I^awrence;  at  Kako  by  Mr.  Silas  R. 
Moon  and  wife. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  are 
represented  at  Yakutat  by  Rev.  Albin  Johnson  and 
wife;  at  Unalaklik  by  Rev.  Julius  Qvist,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Karlson  and  wife,  Miss  Selma  Peterson,  Mr.  Stephen 
I  vanoff  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ojeark  Rock ;  at  Golofnin 
Bay  by  Rev.  J.  llendrickson,  N.  O.  llultberg  and 
wife,  Miss  Amanda  Johnson,  and  Rev.  P.  H.  Ander- 
son and  wife. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  missionaries  in  Juneau, 
Dawson,  Koserefski,  and  Nulato. 

The  Orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church  is  represented 
by  missionaries  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  Killisnoo,  Nnchek, 
Kenai,  Kadiak,  Afognak,  Belkovshy,  Unalaska,  St. 
George,  St.  Paul,  St.  Michael,  Ikogmiut,  Kuskokwim, 
and  Nushagak. 


Hiss  Willard,  Native  Missionaiy  in  Alaska. 

THE  interest  in  Alaska  as  a  country  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  in  the  people  keeps  pace, 
for  no  more  interesting  mission  field  can  be  found 
in  which  to  work  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  this 
far-away  Territory. 

Among  the  small  beginnings  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  **  Home  "  at  Fort  Wrangle,  where,  under 
the  loving  care  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  the  first  Presby- 
terian missionary  in  that  country,  were  gathered 
several  Alaskan  children,  whom  she  had  taken  from 
their  native  homes  to  educate  and  Christianize. 
Among  them  was  one  belonging  to  the  Thlingcts, 
who  was  considered  particularly  bright  and  promis- 
ing even  at  an  early  age.  Her  native  name  was 
Shik-sharni,  but  her  mother  called  her  by  the  Eng- 
lish name  **  Fannie,"  and  Miss  Willard,  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  who  was  interested  in  the  school,  and  in 
this  scholar,  added  to  "Fannie"  her  own  name 
"Willard." 

In  1885  Mrs.  McFarland  came  to  the  States, 
bringing  Fannie  with  her,  in  order  that  she  might 
place  her  in  some  good  school  if  the  way  should 
open.  By  visiting  and  addressing  societies,  Mrs. 
McFarland  awakened  an  interest  in  the  Alaskan 
work,  and  also  in  her  small  charge,  who  sang  her 
little  hymns  with  a  sweetness  of  voice  that  com- 
pelled attention.  Miss  Willard  signified  her  willing- 
ness to  continue  Fannie's  support  in  whatever 
scUool  she  might  be  placed,  and  the  Ladies'  Society 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  kindly 
offered  to  furnish  clothing ;  this  they  did  during  the 
four  years  of  her  school  life,  thus  maintaining  an 
interest  in  her  which  has  never  been  lost. 

Mrs.  McFarland  placed  her  in  a  home  and  day 
school  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  she  won  the  love 
and  confidence  of  both  teachers  and  schoolmates. 
Bright,  apt,  quick  of  perception,  diligent  in  her 
studies,  she  ranked  equally  in  her  class  with  those 


of  more  favored  homes  and  opportunities,  and  was 
a  credit  alike  to  her  teachers,  her  school,  and  ber 
friends  who  kindly  made  provision  for  her  during 
her  school  life. 

In  the  school  room  she  was  a  general  favorite;  . 
in  the  home  a  loved  and  loving  member  of  the 
family;  and  a  great  vacancy  was  felt  when  she 
went  out  from  it  In  the  fall  of  1890.  She  returned 
to  her  native  Alaska  and  began  her  first  work  ss 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Sitka  Industrial  School,  to 
which  position  she  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  She  was  successful  from  the  first,  the 
Alaskan  boys  and  girls  calling  her  **Our  Miss  Wil- 
lard," because  she  was  indeed  one  of  their  number, 
and  they  felt  a  certain  proprietorship  In  her. 

To  a  discoui*aged  pupil  she  would  often  say,  "  If 
I  learned  it,  you  can."  The  effect  would  Invariably 
be  renewed  courage  and  a  **  try  again." 

The  Alaskans  find  it  hard  to  say  i?,  using  an  L 
instead.  Wlien  Miss  Willard's  little  class  sang 
"  Down  the  liver  of  life  we  glide,"  she  insisted  that 
it  must  be  **  river,"  not  "  liver,"  and  over  and  over 
again  they  said,  "  We  can't  say  it  as  you  do.  Miss 
Willard."  **Yes,  you  can,'*  she  answered,  "You 
know  I  learned  to  say  it  right,  and  you  must." 

Thus  they  looked  up  to  her  as  an  example  of 
what  was  possible,  and  would  sometimes  ask,  when 
making  extra  efforts,  **  Can  I  ever  become  like  Yon- 
kitti  Thlinkittl  (our  Thlinget  lady)  ?  "  That  she  was 
one  of  them,  understanding  the  obstacles  they  must 
overcome,  smoothing  their  prejudices,  and  not  an- 
tagonizing them,  gave  her  influence  with  her  own 
people,  and  aided  her  greatly  in  her  work  as  a  class- 
room teacher  as  well  as  In  the  Sunday  school. 

For  three  years  she  did  excellent  service  in  the 
Sitka  school ;  then  for  a  time  the  work  was  set 
aside,  but  was  taken  up  again  In  a  spirit  of  deep 
humility,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
Master  himself  had  called  her  again  to  work  in  his 
vineyard. 

A  teacher  and  interpreter  being  needed  at  Cbilkat, 
Miss  Willard  was  rocommlssioned  by  the  Woman's 
Board,  and  entered  upon  her  new  work  in  the 
spring  of  1894.  As  a  teacher  she  did  excellent  work, 
and  as  an  interpreter  she  was  almost  invaluable  to 
Rev.  W.  W.  Warne,  who  had  charge  of  the  mission 
at  Chilkat. 

In  order  that  she  could  be  more  helpful  to  the 
natives  in  time  of  sickness.  Miss  Willard  gave  up 
her  position  at  Chilkat  and  took  a  short  course  in  a 
training  school  for  nurses  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

In  1899  she  was  recommlssloned  as  assistant  ma- 
tron and  scholarship  correspondent  at  the  Sitka 
Training  School.    Here  she  has  proved  herself  most 
helpful.    In  the  absence  of  the  nurse  of  the  Sitka, 
Hospital,  she  had  charge  of  the  patients.    Of  ber 
efficiency.  Dr.   Wilbur,  the  physician,  wrote :    **  '^ 
cannot  commend  Miss  Willard's  work  in  the  ho*^ 
pltal  too  highly.    She  has  shown  much  interest  *** 
the  work  and  kept  the  house  In  excellent  order  aO*"* 
condition  of  cleanliness.    With  the  patients  she  h^^ 
an  especially  tender  and  gentle  manner,  so  that  th^y" 
all  seem  very  fond  of  her."— iyn/'^^. 
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THE  following  are  extracts  from  the  Cen- 
iennial  Survey  of  JFbreicpi  MisswnSy  by 
James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Some  of  the 
8€x?ieties  are  engaged  in  both  home  and 
foreign  mission  work,  and  the  income  for 
foreign  mission  work  is  given.  The  date 
generally  shows  when  the  foreign  mission 
work  commenced.  The  rep>orts  are,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  year  1900,  or  those  made  in  1900 : 

Baptist 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  1814. 
Headquarters :  Tremont  Temple,  BostOD,  Mass.  Sec- 
retaries, Rev.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Barbour,  D.D.  Income,  $1,148,836,  in- 
cluding auxiliaries.  Fields :  Burma,  Assam,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  Finland,  Denmark,  Norway. 

Woman^s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
1871.  Auxiliary.  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretaries,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Safford  and  Mrs.  N.  M. 
Waterbury.  Income,  $76,8S0.  Fields:  Burma,  As- 
sam, India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  France,  Sweden. 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  West.  1871.  Auxiliary.  8ecretar>',  Mrs.  F. 
Clatwortby,  1585  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 
Income,  $31,804.  Fields :  Burma,  Assam,  India, 
China,  Japan. 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreigrn  Missionary  Society  of 
California.  ISttb.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Bam  ford,  621  East  15th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.  In- 
come, $2,090.    Field :  Japan. 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Oregon.  1878.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Latourette,  Oregon  City,  Ore.  Income,  $444.  Fields : 
India,  China. 

General  Conference  op  Fker  Baptists.  1833. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Given,  D.D.,  Auburn,  R.  I. 
Income,  $31,514,  which  does  not  include  income  of 
Woman's  Society.  Fields :  Provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Orissa  in  India,  Liberia  in  Africa,  United  States. 

Free  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  1873. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  C.  G.  Avery,  Wells  Branch,  Me. 
Income,  $10,551.    Fields :  India  and  United  States. 

United  Society  of  Free  Baptist  Young  People. 
Anxiliar}'.  1888.  Secretary,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Myers, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  Income,  $2,900.  Fields :  India  and 
United  States. 

Setbnth-Dat  Baptist  Mis^ionart  Society.  1842. 
Secretary,  Rev.  O.  U.  Whltford,  Westerly,  R.  I.  In- 
come, $11,841.  Fields:  China,  Holland,  England, 
United  States. 

Woman*s  Execntive  Board  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
General  Conference.  1884.  Auxiliary.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Albert  Whitford,  Milton,  Wis.  Income,  $3,705. 
Fields :  China,  United  States. 

FoBEiON  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
-riST  CoNVEKTiow.    1845.    Secretary,  Rev.  R.  J.  Wil- 


lingham,  D.D.,  1103  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Income,  $116,377.  Fields :  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy. 

Woman's  Missionary  Union.  1888.  Auxiliarj' 
to  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Secretary,  Miss 
Annie  W.  Armstrong,  304  N.  Howard  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Income,  $04,112,  of  which  $24,152  was 
for  foreign  missions.  Fields :  China,  Japan,  Brazil, 
Africa,  Italy,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  home  missions 
among  the  native  and  foreign  populations  of  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  National  Bap- 
tist Convention.  1880.  Secretary,  Rev.  L.  G.  Jor- 
dan, 547  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  Income, 
$5,208.    Fickls  :  Liberia,  Cape  Colony,  Cuba. 

General  Missionary  and  Tract  Committee  of 
THE  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Dunk- 
ards).  1884.  Secretary,  Mr.  Galen  B.  Royer,  Elgin,  III. 
Income,  f44,316,  of  which  $13,«80  was  for  foreign 
missions.  Fields:  India,  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  United  States. 

Ella  Thing  Memorial  Mission  of  the  Gori>on 

Missionary  Training  School.  Secretary, . 

Income,  $3,000.    Field :  Korea. 

BrBtlireiL 

Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety OF  THE  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  1853. 
Secretary,  Rev.  William  M.  Bell,  D.D.,  Dayton,  O. 
Income,  $74,003,  of  which  $18,000  was  for  foreign 
missions.  Fields :  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Germany, 
Canada,  United  States. 

Woman^s  Missionary  Association  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ.  1875.  In  connection  with 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Witt,  Room  12,  United  Brethren  Publishing  House, 
Dayton,  O.    Income,  $19,189.   Fields  :  Africa,  China. 

Young  People*s  Christian  Union,  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  1890.  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  F.  Shupe,  Day- 
ton, O.  Income,  $1,240.  Fields:  Porto  Rico,  and 
assists  individual  missionaries  in  various  lands. 

Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Brethren 
IN  Christ  (River  Brethren).    1806.    Secretary,  Elder 
W.  O.  Baker,  Louisville,  O.    Income,  $1,222.    Field  . 
South  Africa. 

OhristiaiL 

Mission  Board  of  the  Christian  Church.  1886. 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  G.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dayton,  O.  In- 
come, $17,822,  of  which  $9,798  was  for  foreign 
mission.    Fields  :  Japan,  United  States. 

Woman's  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
American  Christian  Convention.  Auxiliary.  1886. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Ellen  Grant  Gustin,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Field:  Japan. 

Ohnrcli  of  Ood. 

The  Woman's  General  Missionary  Society  of 
THE  Chl'rches  of  God.  1890.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Ella  Jeffries,  El  Paso,  III.  Income,  $1,000.  Fields: 
India,  United  States. 
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Ohuroli  of  the  Bificipleai 

Foreign  Chui&tian  >tiaaiONAitY  Socebtf,  1875. 
Sfcn?t«iry»  Rev.  F*  M.  Kaloa,  LL.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
luerinje,  *152,727.  Fields:  China,  Japao,  Intlia, 
A  fries/  Turkey,  Europ#j  West  Indies,  Phllippioe 
li^lands. 

CHRISTIAS   Wcj3tfA>'S  BOAKD  OF    Ml^^ilOSS.      18T4. 

St'cretary*  Mrw.  W^lm  E.  Moses,  152  E.  Market 
BCrfM,'t,  InUlaiJupoUs,  lud.  Income,  |101,^4^,  of 
vrlncli  $46,473  wa«  for  foreign  niiasiona.  Fields: 
IndlBf  Jamaina^  Mexico,  Utiitod  St&tes. 

Qhi^oh  of  the  Hew  JoniBalem* 
Board  of  Home  a?eij  FoitEioit  MtsstOKS  of  thi 
Gk^ehal  Ca^vESTlo?^  uf  the  New  Jbrusalsm 
CiicACB  IX  TUE  United  Statbs  of  America.  Sec- 
retary, ReF.  Wlllflr«3  IL  ninkley,  350  Savin  Hill  Ave- 
Duf,  Dort^bester,  Maas.  Income,  15,708.  Fields: 
United  Slates,  SwedcTi,  Denmark,  Italy. 

OongregatdoDaL 

American  Board  op  Commissionirs  f^OE  For- 
SuiN  Missioss,  3810.  Hcftdfiuiirtens :  Congregational 
Hotiiju,  1*  beacon  Street,  Boston,  I^taas,  Secperarlefl, 
Sev.  Judflon  Smith,  D.D.  Rev.  Chariest  B.  Daniels, 
D.D*,  and  Rev.  James  L,  Barton,  D,D.  Income, 
#780,373,  including  receipts  from  Women's  Auxilia- 
ries. Fields:  Africa,  Turkey,  lodia,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Micronesia,  Mexico,  Spain, 
Austria, 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  1S68,  Auxiliary.. 
Secretary,  Misa  .\bbie  B.  Child,  14  Beacon  Street, 
BoHlOTi,  Masis  I  m^ nine.  ii;m28r*.  Fields :  Afrk-a, 
Turkey,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Micronesia, 
Spain,  Austria,  Mexico. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior.  1868. 
Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  D.  Wingate,  59  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111.  Income,  $80,402.  Field  : 
Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Turkey,  China, 
Micronesia,  Mexico. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pacific.  1873. 
Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wilcox,  576  East 
14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.  Income,  $5,242.  Fields : 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  China,  Micronesia, 
Spain. 

EpisoopaL 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  1835.  Headquarters :  Church 
Mission  House,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  city.  Secretaries,  Rev.  Arthur  S. 
Lloyd,  D.D.,  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber,  Mr.  John  W. 
Wood,  Rev.  Robert  B.  Kimber.  Income,  $613,595, 
of  which  $232,504  was  for  foreign  missions,  a  por- 
tion of  the  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  being 
included.  Fields:  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  United  States. 

Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  1871.  Secretary,  Miss 
Julia  C.  Emery,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twentieth 
Street,  New  York  city.  Income,  $229,807,  of  which 
$52,988  was  for  foreign  missions.    Fields :  Africa, 


China,  Japan,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Porto  EicOf  Aluii, 
United  States. 

AMSRICAK    CtfTTRCH    Ml»SIUNAHT    SOCtSTT.     \Wt 

Secretary,  Rev.  William  Dudley  Powers,  D.D.,  3Sl 
Fourth  Avenne^,  New  York  city.  Income,  $?»,]«, 
of  which  f22,i>55  was  disbursed  for  iniBsfonf  in 
Bratll  and  Cuba.  Fields:  Brazil,  Cub*,  Unltwl 
States. 

Board  or  Forii&n  Missidni  op  the  EiFomMib 
Episcofai.  Catitcu.  letW.  8e<5retary,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Heridrlckfl,  1617  Dauphin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 
Inuome^  #6,949,  including  receipts  of  Woman 'i 
AnxiUary,    Field;  India.  ' 

Woman's  Foreign  .Missionary  Society  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  1S9B,  Auxiliary.  Set- 
reiary,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Kinsler,  231  Queen  Lane,  German- 
town,  Fa.    Income,  $3,4:M.    Field :  India, 

ErangelicaL 

MiSSlONAKY  SOCTETT  OF  TUE  EVANO«I.]CA]U  Ab«>0- 

ciation.  1876.  Secretary,  Rev.  G,  Helnitiiller, 
Cleveland,  0.  Income,  $IM,345.  Fields:  United 
States,  Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Japan. 

Womau'i*  Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical 
AsflOciRtion.  18GI.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Miia  Mary 
Grimm,  403  Wayne  Avenue,  Dayton,  O.  Income^ 
$1,374.    Fields  ;  United  States,  Europe,  Japan. 

Mission  ART  Society  of  the  United  EvAKOSLtcAL 

CutjRcH.  '1990,    Secretary,  Rev.  F.  Heil,  AUeotown, 

I  Pa.      Income,    $50,757,    of    which   $3,150    was    for 

'  foreign  missions.    Fields :  United  States  and  Cblna. 

I     Woman's  MtBsionary  Society  of  the  Untted  Evan- 

'  gelical  Chnrch.    1899.    Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Eemer, 

L':iwisburg,  Pa.     Income,  $6,352,  of  which  $2,641  waa 

for  China.    Fields :  United  States  and  China. 

Fiiend& 

American  Friknds  Board  of  Forbion  Miseions. 
1873.  There  are  fourteen  Yearly  Meetings  carrying 
on  foreign  mission  work,  and  they  report  statistics 
to  the  Central  Board.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mahalah 
Jay,  Richmond,  Ind.  Income,  $41,498.  Fields: 
China,  Japan,  India,  Armenia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Jamaica,  Mexico,  Alaska. 

German  Evangelioal  Synod. 
Mission  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  or 
North  America.  1867.  Secretary,  Rev.  Paul  A. 
Menzel,  1920  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Income,  $38,906,  of  which  $16,406  was  for  foreifni 
missions.  Fields:  Central  Provinces  in  India, 
Canada,  United  States. 

LntheraUt 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Gbnekal 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
IN  the  United  States.  1841.  Secretaries:  Rev. 
Marion  J.  Kline,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  Scholl,  D.D.,  H» 
W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Income,  $52,945. 
Fields :  Southern  India  and  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States.  1879.  Auxiliary. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Hay  Morris,  406  N.  Greene 
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Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Income,  $30,500,  of  which 
about  one  half  was  used  for  foreifirn  missions. 
Fields :  India,  Liberia,  United  States. 

Evangelical  Li'Theran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
Other  Stateh.  I8.>4.  Secretary,  Kev.  E.  H.  Casel- 
mann,  Charles  City,  la.  Income,  $10,613,  of  which 
$3. 100  was  used  for  foreign  missions.  Fields:  United 
States,  and  helps  toward  support  of  Teluga  Mission 
of  General  Council,  and  New  Guinea  Mission. 

Foreign  Mission  Committee  op  the  Xokweoian 
Evangelical    Lutheran    Church    in    America. 

1R58.     Secretary, .    Income,  $3,480.    Aids 

in  support  of  missions  in  South  Africa,  China,  India. 

B<iARD  OF  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General 
Council  op  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  America.  1867.  Secretary.  Rev.  William 
Ashniead  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  137  West  School  Lane, 
Germantown,  Fa.  Income,  $18,751.  Fields :  India, 
Porto  Rico. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
AND  Other  States.  1884.  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Schneider,  48  E.  Franltfort  Street,  Columbus,  O. 
Income,  $28,628,  of  which  $3,016  was  for  foreijern 
missions.  Fields:  United  States,  and  contributes 
to  Uermannsburg  Missionary  Society  of  Germany, 
and  to  work  for  Syrian  orphans  at  Jerusalem. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of 
America.  1885.  Secretar>%  Professor  D.  Nyvall, 
North  Park  College,  Chicago,  111.  Income,4!30,301, 
of  which  $10,855  was  used  for  China.  Fields :  China, 
Alaska. 

Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of 
the  United  Stnod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South.  1886.  Secretary,  Rev.  L. 
K.  Probst,  876  Spring  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Income, 
$10,361,  of  which  $4,000  was  used  for  foreign  missions. 
Fields :  Japan,  United  States. 

Haugb's  Stnod  China  Mission.  1891.  Secretary. 
Rev.  C.  O.  Brohangh,  298  William  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.    Income,  $6,073.    Field:  China. 

Foreign  Mission  op  the  United  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  1892.  Sei^retary, 
Rev.  P«er  Dreyer,  Harmony,  Minn.  Income,  $20,000. 
Fields :  Madagascar,  and  aids  in  support  of  missions 
in  India  and  China. 

Lutheran  Board  of  Mis^^ions,  in  connection  with 
Lutheran  Free  Church.  1895.  Secretarj',  Professor 
George  Sverdrup,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Income, 
$9,019.    Field:  Madagascar. 

India  Mission  op  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Stnod  op  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Otheu 
States.  1896.  SecreUr}',  Rev.  A.  Rohrlaclc,  Ree<l»- 
bnrg,  Wis.    Income,  $7,200     Field:  India. 

United  Danish  Evangelical  Luthekan  CiirRCH  j 
IN  America.  1896.  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  M.  Andersen, 
Viborg,  S.  Dak.  Income.  $9,775,  of  which  $295  was 
for  foreign  missions.  Fields :  United  States,  and  aids 
in  support  of  missions  in  China  and  India  through 
Danish  Missionary  Society. 

Methodist 
MissiONART  Society  of  the  Methodist  Eim^(  o-  ' 
PAL  Church.    1819.    Headquarters :  Mission  Housin  ' 
1.W  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Secretaries,  Rev.  A. 


B.Leonard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  H.  K.Carroll,  LL.D. 
Income,  $1,812,881,  of  which  $756,387  was  for  foreign 
missions,  not  including  receipts  of  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary. Fields :  Unite<i  States,  Africa,  China.  India, 
.Malaysia,  Japan,  Korea,  South  America.  Mc.\i<M), 
Norway,  Sweden,  Di^inmrlv.  Finland,  (iermany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  1869.  Auxiliary.  Sc<-- 
retary,  Mrs.  J.  T.  (iracey,  177  Pearl  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Income,  $:j*)0,338.  Fields :  Japan.  Kort-a, 
China,  Malaysia,  India,  Burma,  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
South  America,  ^Icxico. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Ei'i>- 
coPAL  Chi'rch,  S<»rTn.  1846.  Secretaries.  Rev. 
Walter  R.  Lambuth.  D.I).,  and  Rev.  J.  11,  Pritchrtt, 
D.D.  Income,  $:«5,(,'<J8,  of  which  rJ69.878  was  for 
foreigm  missions,  not  inchKling  receipts  of  Woman's 
Society.  Fields:  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  United  States. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chunh,  South.  1878.  Auxil- 
iary. Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Trueheart,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Income,  $83..'>87.  Fields:  China,  Kon.»a, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba. 

Parent  Home  and  Fouekjx  Mis>ionaky  5h>- 
ciETT  of  the  African  Methodist  Epi.s<'<>pal 
Church.  1847.  Secretary,  Rev.  II.  B.  Parks,  D.I)., 
61  Bible  House,  New  York  city.  Income,  $21,000, 
including  receipts  from  Women's  Auxiliaries,  of 
which  $16,000  was  used  for  foreign  missions. 
Fields :  South  and  West  Africa,  West  Indies,  Canada, 
South  America,  United  States. 

Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society  of  the  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  18?2.  Auxiliary. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  L;  Wllmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Income,  $908.  Fields :  Afalca,  West  Indies,  Canada, 
South  America,  United  States. 

Woman's  Home  and  Foreiifii  Missionary  ScHiiety 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     ISJ^J. 

Auxiliary.     Secretary,  .      Income.    $:ri«i. 

Fields :  Africa,  West  Indies  *^i^- 

General  Missionary  Board  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  of  North  America.  1SS2. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wlnget,  14  North  May 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Income,  $^4,929,  of  which 
$27,9:^,  Including  receipts  from  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary, was  for  foreign  missions.  Fields:  Africa, 
India,  Japan,  United  States. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Free 
.Methodist  Church.  1894.  Auxiliary.  Secrt?tury, 
.Mrs.  E.  L.  McGeary,  Greenville,  111.  Income,  $8,594. 
Fields :  Imlla,  Africa,  Japan.  Unite<i  States. 

Board  of  Forei<;n  Missions  of  the  Metuoih?»t 
Protestant  CniRt  h.  18SS.  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Ogburn,  Summerfleld,  N.  C  Income,  $11,2:}1. 
Field:  Japan. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
.Methodist  Protestant  Church.  1879.  Auxiliary. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Stephens.  SOiJ  N.  S«venth 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Income,  $4,400,  Fields  : 
Japan,  China. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Wesleyan  Metln»fli.st 
Connei'tion  of  America.     lxi*J).     s^fcrctarv.  Kev.  W 
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H.  Kennedy,  316  E.  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Income,  $7,000.  Field  :  Sierra  Leone  in  West 
Africa. 

Primitive  Metuodist  Church  in  the  United 
States  op  America.  1896.  Secretary,  Rev.  Daniel 
Savage,  Plymouth,  Pa.  Income  not  given.  Money 
raised  is  used  to  aid  the  missions  in  Africa  of  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Mlssionar}'  Society  in  England. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chl'rch. 
Secretary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Warner,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Income,  ^^,000.  Fields :  West  Indies,  Africa,  Canada, 
United  States. 

Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 
1880.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Pettey,  New- 
born, N.  C.  Income,  |450.  Fields :  United  States, 
Liberia. 

Moravian* 

Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  (Mora- 
vian Church  in  the  United  States,  Northern  Prov- 
ince). 1787.  Secretary,  Rev.  M.  W.  Leibert,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  Income,  $12,251,  of  which  $7,751  was 
used  for  Alaska.  Fields :  Alaska,  and  the  fields  of 
the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  of  Germany. 

Moravian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
Southern  Province.  1823.  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Line- 
back,  Salem,  N.  C.  Income,  $1,685,  of  which  $1,235 
was  forwarded  to  Mission  Board  in  Germany. 
Fields :  Those  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society 
and  Missions  in  the  United  States. 

Presbyterian. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
IN  North  America.  1836.  Secretary,  Rev.  David 
Steele,  D.D.,  2102  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Income,  $4,800.  Fields:  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Punjab  in  India. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Cm:RCH  IN  THE  United  States  of  America. 
1837.  Headquarters,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  Secretaries,  Rev.  Frank  F.  Ellin  wood,  D.D., 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  D.D.  Income,  $8«5,081,  includ- 
ing receipts  from  Women's  Auxiliaries.  Fields: 
Western  Africa,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  Guatemala,  India, 
Siam,  S>Tia,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  Persia,  South 
America. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  1870.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Miller,  501  Witherspoon  Building,  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Income,  $153,741.  Fields  : 
Africa,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  Siam,  Persia, 
Syria,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
Northwest.  1870.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Jacobs,  40  E.  Randolph  Street.  Chicai?o,  III.  In- 
come, $75,000.  Fields:  Africa,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Persia,  Siam,  Syria,  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 


Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pr»- 
bj-terian  Church,  New  York.  1870.  Auxiliary.  8w- 
retary,  Miss  M.  L.  Blakeman,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  Nfv 
York  city.  Income, $69,546.  Fields:  Africa, China, 
Japan,  Korea,  India,  Persia,  Siam,  Syria,  Brazil, 
Mexico. 

W^omen's  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  Northern  New  York.  1872.  Auxiliary.  Secn^ 
tary,  Miss  E.  A.  Darling,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Income. 
$8,354.  Fields :  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India, 
Siam,  Persia,  S>Tia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chinese  Mission 
in  California. 

Woman's  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign  Mission* 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  1873.  Auxiliary.  Sec- 
retarj',  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas,  920  Sacramento  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Income,  $12,637.  Fields:  Africa. 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  India,  Persia,  S}Tia, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Chinese  in  California. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  ol  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Southwest.  1877.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Weyer,  1516  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Income,  $11,255.  Fields:  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Siam,  Persia,  Chile. 

Woman's  North  Pacific  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions.  1888.  Auxiliary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Campbell,  741  Hoyt  Street,  Portland,  Ore.  Income. 
$6,409,  of  which  $3,902  was  used  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. Fields :  Japan,  Korea,  China,  India,  United 
States.    . 

CuMBERi^ND  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
AND  Church  Erection.  1852.  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Patterson,  Holland  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Income,  ^$50,000,  of  which  $29,079  was  for  foreign 
missions,  including  receipts  of  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
Fields :  Mexico,  Japan,  China,  United  States. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland 
Presb>'terian  Church.  1880.  Auxiliary.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Clarke,  Evansrllle,  Ind.  Income,  $18,364, 
of  which  $10,239  was  for  foreign  missions.  Fields : 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Stnod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America.  1856.  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  M.  8ommer> 
ville,  D.D.,  325  West  56th  Street,  New  York  city. 
Income,  $40,202,  of  which  $27,350  was  for  foreign 
missions.  Fields :  Northern  Syria,  Asia  Minor. 
Cyprus,  China,  Unitfed  States. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  thb  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  1859. 
Secretary,  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  D.D.,  1425  Christian 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Income,  $150,233,  iDclnd- 
ing  receipts  from  Women's  Auxiliary.  Fields: 
Egypt,  Punjab  in  North  India. 

Women's  General  Missionary  Society  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  1888.  Aux- 
iliary. Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Reid,  244  Oakland 
Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Income,  $60,783,  of  which 
about  $25,000  was  for  foreign  missions.  Fields : 
Egypt,  India,  United  States. 

Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  1861.  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  H.  Chester,  D.D., 
Box     457,    Nashville,    Tenn.      Income,    $150,796. 
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Fields:  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Africa,  Mexico, 
BnsU,  Cnba. 

XneiOHART  SOCIETT  OF  THE  CALVINI8TIC  MBTHO- 

DI8T  Church  of  America.  1809.  Seeretar>s  Rev. 
W.  Machno-Jones,  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.  Income, 
$5,636,  of  which  $1,605  was  for  foreign  missions. 
Fields :  Assam  in  India,  United  States. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  ^Vssociate  Re- 
formed Church  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  South. 
1833.  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  L.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Due 
West,  8.  C.    Income,  $9,7V9.    Field :  Mexico. 

BfifinmiBd* 

Board  op  Foreign  Missions  of  tub  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (Dutch).  1832.  Headquarters, 
25  East  a^  Street,  New  Yorli  city.  Secretaries, 
Rev.  Henry  X.  Cobb,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  L.  A  mer- 
man, D.D.  Income,  $173,204,  including  receipts 
of  Woman's  Board.  Fields:  China,  India,  Japan, 
Arabia. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  1875.  Auxiliary.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A.  L.  Cushing,  25  East  22d  Street, 
New  Tork  city,  income,  $84,086.  Fields :  China, 
India,  Japan,  Arabia. 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

OFTHB  RBFORMSD  ChURCH  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

(German).  1881.  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  N.  Callender, 
VJ},^  Mecbanicsbarg,  Pa.  Jncome,  $31,558,  includ- 
ing reoelpCs  of  Woman's  Anxiliar}'.  Fields  :  Japan, 
China. 

Woinan*s  Mlnionary  Society,  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  1884. 
Aaxlltary.  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Sonnedecker,  Tiffin, 
O.  Income  abont  $6,200,  of  whicli  about  $5,000 
ia  for  foreign  missions.  Fields:  Japan,  United 
Stales. 

SefsnthrBay  Adyentists. 

Skvbnth  -  Day  Ad^^bntist  Foreign  Mission 
Board.    1887.    No  information  received. 

International  Medical  Missionary  and  Benevolent 
Association.  1888.  Secretar}*,  J.  M.  Craig,  M.D., 
Sanitarinm,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Income,  $37,681,  of 
which  $00,881  was  for  foreign  missions.  Fields : 
India,  Africa,  Australasia,  Oc*eaDia,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana, 
Mexico,  Europe,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Unitecl  States. 

UnitariaiL 
Amxricah  Unitarian  Association.    18*^5.    Sec- 
retary, Rev.  8.  A.  Eliot,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     Income,  $78,902,  of  which  $4,H()0  was  used 
for  foreign  missions.    Fields  :  Japan,  United  States. 

UniyenaliBt 

Unitbrsai.ist  General  Convention.  1890.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Matu-hcHter,  N. 
H.  Income,  $57,545,  of  which  $9,802  wa.s  ustul  fur 
foreign  missions.    Fields:  Japan,  United  States. 

Woman^s  National  Missionary  Socioty  of  the 
UnlTerssUst  Church.  1860.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ella 
B.  Ifanning,  6128  Monroe  Avenue,  Chicat^o,  III. 
Inoome,  $0,887,  of  which  $100  was  used  for  foreism 
missions.    Fields :  Japan,  United  States. 


Woman's  Universalist  Missionary  Society  of 
Massachusetts.  1885.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elnor  B. 
Lothrop,  Melrose,  Mass.  Income,  $2,067.  Fields: 
Japan,  United  States. 

Interdeiiomiiiational  and  Independent  Organiza- 
tions. 

American  Bible  Society.  1816.  Headquarters, 
Bible  House,  New  York  city.  Secretaries,  Rev.  John 
Fox,  D.D.,  Rev.  William  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Ingersoll,  D.D.  Income,  $^52,617,  of 
which  $152,606  was  expended  in  foreign  service. 
Fields :  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
I  South  America,  Turkey,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  India, 

■  Philippine  Islands,  United  States. 
American  Tract  Society.     1825.     Headquarters, 

■  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  city.  Secretaries, 
Rev.    William    W.    Rand,    D.D.,    Rev.    George   L. 

I  Shearer,  D.D.  Income,  $S88,876,  of  which  about 
$10,000  goes  to  foreign  missions.  Fields :  All 
Lands. 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society.  1828.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  76  Wall  Street,  New 
York  city.  Income,  $28,898,  of  which  $6,211  was 
expended  for  foreign  work.  Fields :  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Madeira  Islands, 
India,  Japan,  Chile,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
seventeen  ports  in  the  United  States. 

Woman's  Union  Missionarj'  Society  of  America 
for  Heathen  Lands.  1860.  Secretary,  Miss  S.  D. 
Doremus,  67  Bible  House,  New  York  city.  Income, 
$44,415.    Fields :  India,  China,  Japan. 

American  McAll  Association.  1877.  Secretary, 
Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.,75e  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
New  York  city.  Income,  $40,000.  Fields :  France, 
Corsica. 

International  Medical  Missionary'  Society.  1881. 
Medical  Director,  George  D.  Dowkontt,  M.D.,  288 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  city.  Income,  $4,500. 
Fields :  All  Lands. 

Central  American  Mission.  1890.  Secretary,  Rev. 
C.  I.  Scofield,  East  Northfield,  Mass.  Income,  $7,588. 
Field :  Central  America. 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  in  North  America. 
1891.  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  T.  Dyrness,  1084  North 
Francisco  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Income,  $25,683. 
Fields :  Japan,  Mongolia,  India,  South  Afri<'a,  East 
Africa. 

The  Gospel  Union.  1801.  Director,  Mr.  George 
S.  Fisher,  415  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In- 
come, $13,826,  of  which  $s,9()3  was  disburse<l  for 
foreign  missions.  Fields :  Morocco,  Ecuador, 
among  Navajo  Indians  in  Arizona,  United  States. 

Hephzibah  Faith  Home  Association,  imt.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  H.  W.  Kelley,  Tabor,  la.  Incr)me  not 
wported.  Fields :  Greece,  Mexico.  Africa,  Japan, 
India,  Unite<i  States. 

Pliila<lelphia  Missionary  Council  Representing 
the  Africa  Inland  Mission.  1895.  Director,  Rev. 
Cliarles  E.  Hurlburt.  92tl  N.  Broad  Street,  F*hila- 
delphia.  Pa.  Income,  $1,907.  Field:  British  East 
Africa. 

Christian  Unity  Association.  1896.  Secretary, 
Rev.  W.   I).    Fowler,  Hawleyville,  Conn.     Income, 
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$7,660,  of  which  $4,440  was  for  foreign  missions. 
Fields :  British  East  Africa,  Brazil,  West  Indies, 
United  States. 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World.  1897.  Secretary, 
Mr.  (Teorfi:e  E.  Bula,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Income  not 
j^iven,  but  about  $3,000  is  disbursed  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. Fields  :  Central  Provinces  in  India,  United 
States. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  1897.  General 
Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  690  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  city.  Income,  $164,845,  of  which 
$98,000  was  for  foreign  missions.  Fields:  Africa, 
India,  China,  Tibet,  Japan,  Palestine,  Arabia,  South 
America,  West  Indies,  United  States. 

luternational  Union  Mission.  1900.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Richard  Tjader,  1  East  86th  Street,  New  York 
city.    Income  not  given.    Fields :  India,  Cliina. 

IGgcellaneoTU  and  Special 

Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  D.  S.  Dodge,  D.D.,  11  Cliflf  Street,  New 
York  city.  Income,  $37,250,  of  which  $17,250  is  from 
the  United  States. 

Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey.  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  42  West  52d  Street, 
New  York  city.  Income,  $43,361,  of  which  $10,244  is 
from  the  United  States. 

Jaffna  College,  Battlcotta,  Ceylon.  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     Income,  $4,000. 

Foreign  Sunday  School  Association  of  the  United 
States.  President,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Woodruff,  67 
Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Income, 
$2,8:^2.  Fields:  Europe,  Africa,  Japan,  Central 
America,  South  America. 

Central  Turkey  College,  Aintab.  Secretary,  Rev. 
Judson  Smith,  D.D.,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Income,  $2,850. 

Euphrates  College,  Ilarpoot,  Turkey.  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Income,  $8,385,  of  which  $3,899  is  from  the 
United  States. 

International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Caroline  Borden,  382  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.    Income  not  given. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  Secretary,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Montgomery,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  Income,  $1,800.  It  provides  for  support  of  a 
man  in  Japan,  and  has  chapters  in  Japan,  Spain, 
and  Alaska. 

World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Secretarj'  for  America,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evans- 
ton,  111.  In  1898  the  society  disbursed  $1,714  for 
work  in  foreign  lands. 

Unite<l  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  President, 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Trcniont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $70,000  is  con- 
tributed yearly  for  foreign  missions  through  churches 
and  denominational  missionary  societies. 

Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King.  St^cretarv'. 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ryerson,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  city.  Income,  about  $900.  Fields:  United 
States,  China,  West  Indies,  etc. 

Canton  Christian  College.  Canton,  China.    S«»cre- 


tary,  Mr.  W.  Henry  Grant,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  N«¥ 
York  city.    Income,  about  $4,000. 

International  Order  of  the  King^s  Daughters  and 
Sons.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city.  Income  not  reported. 
Circles  have  been  founded  in  India,  China,  Japtn, 
Turkey,  United  States, 

Church  Students'  Missionary  Association.  8ecr^ 
tary.  Rev.  R.  L.  Paddock,  130  Stanton  Street,  Xew 
York  city.  Income,  about  $1,500,  of  which  1850  was 
for  foreign  missions. 

Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  Secretair, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Wyckoff,  Irvington,  N.  J.  Income  not 
reported. 

St.  PauPs  Institute,  Tarsus,  Asia  Minor.  8ecT^ 
tary,  Mr.  D.  W\  MacWilliams,  195  Broadway,  New 
York  city.  Income,  $10,000,  of  which  $8,000  is  from 
the  United  States. 

Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Secretary,  Mr.  Fennell  P.  Turner,  8  West 
29th  Street,  New  York  city.    Income,  about  $16,000. 

International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Secretary,  Rev.  Richard  C. 
Morse,  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York  city.  Income, 
$163,028,  of  which  $33,220  was  for  foreign  missions. 
Fields:  India,  Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, United  States. 

Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Secretar)',  J.  F.  Berry,  D.D.,  67  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago,  111.  Income  not  reported. 
There  are  four  hundred  and  forty-three  chapters 
in  foreign  fields,  exclusive  of  those  reported  in 
Europe. 

Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Secretar}',  Rev.  H.  M.  DaBose, 
D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Income,  about  $90,000,  was 
contributed  in  1899  to  the  Church  Board  for  foreign 
missions.  It  has  forty-five  leagues  in  China,  Japan, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

Peking  University,  Peking,  China.  Secretary, 
Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenae,  New 
York  city.    Income  not  reported. 

American  College  for  Girls,  Constantinople,  Tar- 
key.  Secretary,  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  14  Beac<Mi 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Income,  $12,454. 

Mackenzie  College  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  Dulles,  141  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
Income,  $36,500,  of  which  $8,500  was  from  the 
United  States. 

Asia  Minor  Apostolic  Institute.  Acting  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  S.  Uickok,  Cashier  of  the  National  Park 
Bank,  214  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Income,  about 
$8,000. 

Franco-American  Committee.  Secretary,  Mr.  £. 
Twyeffort,  1  West  29th  Street,  New  York  city.  In- 
come, $3,000.    Fields :  France,  Belgium. 

World's  Young  Women's  Christian  AssociatiOD, 
American  Department.  Treasurer  for  America,  Miss 
R.  F.  Morse,  74  West  124th  Street,  New  York  city. 
Income,  $4,183,  of  which  $2,658  was  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. Foreign  field.s :  India,  Burma,  Ceylon- 
Mission  Among  the  Higher  Classes  in  China.  Di- 
rector, Rev.  Gilbert  Reld,  Peking,  China.  Income 
not  reported. 
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Miss  EmUy  C.  Wheeler,  40  King  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Income,  $16,948,  for  the  benefit  of  Armenian 
orphans  in  fourteen  stations  in  Turkey. 

Philafrican  Liberators  League,  founded  by  Mr. 
Heli  Chatelain.  President,  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain, 
D.D.,  223  West  23d  Street,  New  York  city.  Income, 
about  |3,00q»    Field:  Angola,  West  Africa. 

American  Ramabai  Association.  Secretary,  Miss 
A.  P.  Granger,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Income,  $16,837. 
Field:  India. 

Theological  Section  of  Students'  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Secretary.  T.  B.  Penfield. 
3  West  20th  Street,  New  York  City.  Income,  $7,393. 
Fields :  United  States,  Canada,  India,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
China,  Brazil. 

GocPs  ChUto  Knioiuuy  Senrioei 

BT  ETTA  MTBBAT   8TRETTON. 

Fab  from  mountain,  stream,  and  vale, 
From  woodland  haunts,  and  forest  dale. 
Alike  remote  from  bay  and  sea- 
Yet  God  through  nature  calls  to  me. 

I  hear  his  voice,  and  glad  reply, 

"  Speak,  Lord,  I  hear,  for  here  am  I/' 

No  Jethro's  flocks  I  leave  behind. 
Nor  boming  bush  in  Midian  land. 
Nor  proof  I  need  that  I  am  called. 
As  serpent  rod  or  leprous  hand. 

My  burning  bush  is  burning  zeal. 
Long  has  it  burned  within  my  breast. 
Consumed  by  naught  these  many  years. 
But,  filling  me  with  strange  unrest. 

Thy  people  now  in  Afric's  soil 
Are  captive  still  to  sin^s  dark  ban : 
Lord,  I  would  lead  these  to  thyself 
To  find  in  thee  the  promised  land. 
West  Bend,  Wis. 


and  liberally.  Proportionate  giving  should  be  ex- 
plained. Show  the  duty  and  the  privilege.  Point 
to  the  great  commission,  the  perishing  millions,  the 
open  doors. 

The  following  cards  for  nwkly  subscriptions  are 
adjusted  to  the  above  rules.  A  change,  in  each  card, 
of  three  words  will  adapt  it  to  imtuthbj  or  daily 
subscriptions : 

I  Methodist  Episcopal  Chukch. 

j         Weekly  subscription  to  loi*al  boards,  ending 

I  March  29,  190:1 

j  Xavw So 

Amount  per  v^tk Bt-tjinmitg 

Place  amount  in  Manila  envelope  and  drop  in  eoUe<r- 

tion  on  Sunday. 

Sunday  Calendar  and  Pay  Herfjnl. 

Apr.    M«T    JoiK    July     \i«.  S*p«-  *h\.  N..v.  Iv,  J»o.  Feb.     Mar. 

6       4         16        3        7  5  2  7  4  11 

13  11    8   W   10  14  VI  9  14  11  H    8 

17  21  19  16  21  IH  V>       1.5 

24  28  26  23  28  25  22   22 

31  30  29 


20  18 
27  25 


15   20 


29 


Write  number  of  weeks  for  which  you  pay  oppoi»ite 
date  on  which  you  pay.  For  exampkf :  If  ou  May  4  you 
pay  for  five  week!».  opponlte  4  write  5. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Chlkcu. 

Weekly  subscriptions  to  general  boards,  ending 
March  29,  1903. 

yame No 

AutoufU  per  wfnji Btginniug 

Place  amount  in  white  envelope,  and  drop  in  collie- 
tioD  on  Sunday. 

Sunday  Calendar  and  Pay  Record. 


Hinte  to  Qkazch  RnAocien. 

AMONG  the  rules  to  be  emphasized  in  church 
finance  are  the  following : 

1.  Let  eweryome  give.  Every  member,  probationer, 
adherent ;  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband,  the 
children  as  w^  as  the  parents. 

2.  Let  everyone  give  to  aU  the  objects.  All  the 
general  objects  as  well  as  all  the  local  objects.  The 
local  objects  are  represented  by  the  local  boards. 
indnding  the  Board  of  Stewards,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, etc  The  general  objects  are  represented  by 
gmeral  boazda,  including  the  Missionary  Societ>*. 
Somrd  of  Aardi  Extension,  Fre«dmen*s  Aid  Society. 
Board  of  Education,  Sunday  School  Union.  Tract 
Society,  American  Bible  Society,  etc. 

8.  Let  everyone  give  to  all  the  objects  frftqwnXly. 
Weekly,  monthly,,  or  daily.  Thereby  the  interest  in 
all  the  objects  wUl  be  kept  up  and  the  aggregate 
greatly  increased.  Weekly  and  monthly  payments  are 
Docniicoiiuiioninbiifltiiess.  Little  daily  expenditures 
aie  not  mneh  fdt. 

4.  Let  cveryooe  give  to  all  the  objects  frequently 


Apr. 

M.T 

Janr 

Jdy 

Aoc 

Jvpt. 

<»rt. 

Nmt. 

riM. 

J». 

Fek. 

Mv. 

G 

4 

1 

6 

3 

7 

5 

2 

7 

4 

1 

1 

13 

U 

K 

13 

10 

14 

12 

9 

14 

U 

K 

8 

30 

1?* 

IT. 

2« 

17 

21 

19 

16 

21 

18 

15 

V* 

27 

25 

22 
29 

•j^ 

24 
31 

28 

26 

23 
30 

28 

as 

22 

22 
29 

Write  number  of  weeks  for  which  you  pay  opposite 
date  on  which  you  pay.  For  example :  If  on  Msy  4  you 
pay  for  five  weeks,  opposite  4  write  5. 

The  enveloiies  alluded  Ut  are  of  the  same  sixe.  and 
are  called  *•  Drug  No.  1."  The  envelopes  should  be 
numbered,  not  on  the  address  side,  but  on  the  open- 
ing side,  a  little  alx>ve  the  plar*  of  sealing.  Tljis 
facilitates  the  work  of  opening. 

If  some  subscribers  or  contributors  do  not  pay 
promptly  visit  i^r  notify  them.  Any  plan  will  fail 
that  is  not  work^l. 

The  writer  knows  a  church  that  planned  and 
worked  as  above  suggested,  with  the  following 
result:  The  lrx*al  exjieuM*  were  duly  paid,  and  the 
contribntioiLS  to  the  (ywral  bfn*^jlmrtjii  v*r*  tripUd  in 
a  single  year. 

For  samples  of  cards  and  envelopes  and  prices  of 
cards.  euveloy»es.  and  church  finance  retard,  address 
the  writer.  Rev.  J.  C.  Thomas,  Methodist  Library, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Oonyendon  of  Soandinayia  to  Ohrifltdanity. 

THE  Norsemen  came  originally  from  Bactria,  in 
Central  Asia,  and  the  cold  climate  of  Scandi- 
navia helped  to  make  them  a  vigorous  race.  They 
worshiped  Odiiu,  the  *'  All  Father,"  y7ior,  the  **  God 
of  Thunder/'  Baldur,  the  "Summer  God,"  and 
many  others.  They  believed  in  a  future  life;  In  a 
heaven  with  two  apartments— Walhalla  was  for 
heroes,  Giruli  was  for  the  virtuous  and  brave ;  in  a 
hell  with  two  apartments — one  a  kind  of  purgatory, 
the  other  a  place  of  continued  torment. 

St.  Boniface  carried  the  Gospel  to  some  of  them  in 
the  eighth  century,  but  made  little  impression. 

Anskar  was  the  greatest  and  most  effective  mis- 
sionary to  them.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Prankish 
nobleman  and  deeply  religious.  He  became  a  monk 
and  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey,  near 
Amiens.  When  the  monastery  of  New  Corbey  was 
founded  as  the  basis  of  missionary  operations  for 
those  living  farther  north,  he  was  chosen  prior  A.  D. 
822. 

When  misaioaarieB  were  needed  for  Scandinavia, 
he  and  another  volunteered,  and  in  826  they  began 
their  work  at  Hadeby,  on  the  borders  of  Schleswig, 
founding  a  scho6l,  bnsing  and  educating  Danish 
youths,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  bat  Harold,  the  king  of  Jutland,  who 
had  become  a  Christian,  was  driven  away  by  his 
pagan  subjects,  and  the  missionaries  were  obliged 
lo  retire. 

In  the  year  830  Anskar  and  several  companions 
undertook  a  mission  into  Sweden.  They  reached 
Birka  on  Lake  Malar  and  had  remarkable  success. 
The  governor  of  Birka  was  baptized  and  built  a 
Christian  church  at  his  own  expense.  After  eighteen 
months  Anskar  returned  to  Germany  to  seek  new 
recruits.  Louis  the  Pious,  of  Crermany,  made 
Anskar  a  bishop,  with  headquarters  first  at  Ham- 
burg and  afterward  at  Bremen.  He  sent  new  mis- 
sionaries into  Sweden,  but  an  uprising  of  the 
heathen  drove  them  out. 

Bishop  Hurst,  in  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
writing  of  Anskar,  says  :  *'  In  850  he  again  ventured 
into  Sweden,  with  rich  presents  for  the  king,  Olaf. 
The  king  finally  consented  to  leave  the  decision  as 
to  accepting  Christianity  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  The  sacred  lot  was  cast,  and  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  Christianity. 

'*  Then  in  the  Folk-thing,  after  many  disputes,  an 
old  man  arose  and  said,  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  propitious  to  him  in  saving  him  from 
shipwreck  and  from  pirates:  'It  would  be  much 
wiser,  since  our  own  gods  are  not  so  favorable,  to 
have  this  God  also,  who  is  so  mighty  and  so  ready  a 
protector  ?  This  mercenary  argument  won  the  day. 
The  assembly  declart?d  for  Christianity.  The  work 
of  conversion,  however,  procee<led  slowly. 

In  Denmark,  Anskar  again  set  up  the  cross  and 
founded  a  church  at  Slia.svig  and  one  at  Ripe,  and 
the  work  maile  progress,  but  suflfered  from  persecu- 
tion until  under  Eric  II  in  855,  toleration  was  granted 
to  the  Christians. 

Neander,  writing  of  Boniface  and  Anskar,  the  two 


most  noted  Christian  missionaries  to  8candinaTia« 
says :  ''  In  Boniface  there  was  a  resemblance  to  tbe 
apostle  Peter,  in  Anskar  to  the  apoetle  John;  in 
Boniface  there  was  more  of  ardent,  impetDou 
power,  in  Anskar  more  of  quiet  bat  active  Iotc" 
Anskar  died  in  865  "without  his  coveted  crows 
of  martyrdom." 

Hacon,  son  of  King  Harold  Haafagef  of  Nonraj, 
was  educated  in  England,  where  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  returned  to  Norway  in  934  and  tried  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  the  people,  but  tbe 
fierce  opposition  of  the  chiefs  prevented  it. 

When  Olaf  Trygvesen  became  king  of  Norway  in 
995  he  waged  war  against  the  Odin  worship  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  to  accept  the 
Christianity  he  had  found  while  traveling  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  was  partially  saccesafol. 
Under  his  son,  Magnus  the  Good,  •  Chiistiaoity 
became  the  national  faith  of  Norway  about  10S5. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  and  afterward  king  of 
England  from  1016  to  1035,  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
sent  English  missionaries  to  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  through  their  efforts  tbe  Christianization  ot 
these  coimtries,  which  had  been  progressing  for 
a  hundred  years,  was  completed. 

The  Scandinavians  were  brave  and  heroic  while 
they  were  heathen ;  they  have  exhibited  the  same 
traits  as  Christians,  associated  with  a  loving  and 
gentle  spirit. 

Some  Events  Chmneotied  with  Ohristiaiiity  in  tbe 
Hinth  Oentniy. 

801  The  emperor  Charlemagne  seeks  to  reform  the 

Christian  Church. 

802  Monastic  Institutions  greatly  increased. 
Alcuin  of  York,  an  Anglo-Saxon,   established 

Christian  schools  at  Tours  that  were  patron- 
ized by  Charlemagne.    He  died  in  804. 

813  Leo  y,  an  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of 

the  palace,  ascends  the  throne  at  Constanti- 
nople as  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

814  Emperor  Charlemagne  dies  and  is  succeeded  by 

Louis  I. 

817  The  College  of  cardinals  founded. 

»M  The  monk  Anskar  preaches  Christianity  in  Den- 
mark. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  and  his  queen  are 
baptized. 

880  Anskar  carries  Christianity  into  Sweden. 

842  Michael  III  becomes  emperor  at  Constantinople 
and  reigns  with  his  mother  Theodora,  who 
restores  the  worship  of  images. 

844  Christians  are  persecuted  by  the  Moslems  in  Bpain. 

850  Christianity  earnestly  preached  and  propagated 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

861  The  brothers  Cyril  las  and  Methodius  were  sent 
from  Constantinople  as  missionaries  to  Mon- 
rovia by  the  emperor  Michael. 
Prince  Bogaris  of  Bulgaria  baptized  throogfa 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  while  a  dative  at 
Constantinople. 
iSohisin  betwi^n  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
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4  The  Bible  translated  into  Slavonian. 

i5  Anskar,  the  great  missionary  to  Scandinavia 

died. 
17  The  Eighth  Great  Christian  Council  was  held  at 

Constantinople. 
7  Joannas  Scotus  Erigena  died.    He  was  a  great 

scholar,  thinker,  and  writer. 
"9  Cliarles  III  of  Germany  added  the  word,  **  In  the 

Year  of  Oar  Lord ''  to  his  proclamations  and 

decrees.    He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  do  this. 
)6  Leo  VI,  the  philosopher,  becomes  Emperor  of 

the  East. 
N)  Arnould,  Emperor  of  Germany,  takes  Rome. 
Soathem  Italy  becomes  subject  to  the  Greek 

empire. 

The  Great  Mismon  Eeld. 

(A  tmniotiary  exercitefor  jrfar  children.) 

BT  MBS.   JESSIE   C.   0B09ENBAU0H. 


Watchman,  who  on  Zion^s  watchtowcr 
Looks  o'er  lands  and  seas  afar, 

Send  us  word  of  distant  China, 
*'  What  its  signs  of  promise  are.'* 

iina  enUrt : 

China  now  is  not  far  distant. 

We  are  standing  at  your  door. 
And  our  longing  eyes  are  watching 

For  the  light  that  floods  your  shore. 

Girls  and  women  sit  in  bondage, 
Suffering  with  their  crippled  feet, 

Sadly  sighing  for  that  freedom 
That  to  you  has  grown  so  sweet. 

Parents  leave  their  helpless  infants 
In  the  street  to  starve  and  die  ; 

Girls  are  sold  to  lives  of  sorrow 
That  shall  know  no  pitying  eye. 

Riot's  reckless  course  is  running. 
Idols  still  their  power  retain. 

Opium  slays  its  countless  victims, 
Yet  the  Gospel  seeds  remain, 

That  by  loving  hands  were  scattered, 
And  shall  yield  their  sheave  of  grain. 

China  holds  oat  its  arms  toward  you, 
Do  not  let  her  plead  in  vain. 

mt»-ica  : 

China  came  with  her  sad  story, 

And  our  hearts  within  us  stirred. 
Send  us  news  from  darkened  India 
Of  the  progress  of  God's  word. 


idia: 


India  hears  the  Gospel  message. 

Gladly  will  ite  call  obey. 
Schools  are  teaching  heathen  children 

Of  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 
Orphan  homes  are  sheltering 

Little  waifs  in  His  dear  name ; 
Doctors  visit  sick  and  dying. 

And  the  Joyfal  news  proclaim. 


In  the  darkened,  drear  zenana. 
Where  no  sound  of  joy  is  heard. 

Comes  the  cheery  Christian  worker, 
Reading  from  the  precious  word. 

Twenty  million  little  widows. 
Who  though  children  yet  they  be, 

All  their  lives  are  doomed  to  sorrow 
Unless  Jesus  they  shall  see. 

Surely  India  needs  the  Gospel, 
Let  it  come  in  glorious  might. 

Breaking  down  ife  heathen  darkness, 
Ushering  in  the  morning  light. 


America  : 


Now  we  listen  for  the  message 

From  the  distant  land  of  flowers. 
Is  Japan,  like  China,  India, 

Waiting  for  this  Christ  of  ours  ♦ 
Japan  : 

Japan  rouses  from  her  slumbers. 

Looks  around  at  other  lands. 
And  in  toarch  of  Christian  progress 

Gladly  reaches  out  her  hands. 

More  than  eighty  thousand  Christians 

■  Bow  the  knee  to  him  we  love, 
And  rejoice  in  sending  upward 
Eh^se  to  God,  who  rules  above. 

America : 

We  will  haste  the  joyful  message 

Till  all  Asia  hears  its  sound. 
Now  we'll  hear  of  Afric's  millions. 

Have  they  yet  the  Saviour  found  ? 

Africa: 

The  many  millions  lie  in  darkness, 

Know  not  of  your  Christ  and  King ; 
Long  has  superstition  ruled  them. 

Firmly  do  its  evils  cling. 

To  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 
That  has  cursed  this  sunny  land. 

Comes  an  added  sin  and  i<<)rrow 
That  shall  crush  with  cruel  hand. 

Your  own  nation  sends  its  cargtH's, 
That  are  filled  with  deadly  rum, 

To  the  rescue  of  our  country 
Will  you  then  not  quickly  come  V 

America  : 

Last  of  all,  O  watchman,  send  us 
News  from  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

Are  they  still  in  sin's  dread  bondaj^e. 
Or  in  Christ  the  Lord  are  free  * 

Idands  of  the  Sea  : 

Many  islands,  Sandwich,  Fiji, 

Have  now  heard  of  C'hrii<t  the  Lonl, 
And  have  turned  from  iiaturf's  darkness 

To  the  following  of  hin  wonl. 

(All  join  in  singing :) 

"  Waft,  waft  ye  winds  His  story,"  etc. 
Petoskey,  Mich. 
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Heetdng  of  the  Board  of  Managen. 

{Extracts  from  the  Proitedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Miseiouary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regu- 
lar session  March  18, 1902,  Bishop  Walden  presiding. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  D. 
Gamewell. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Lejjacies  were  adopted. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Hauser  to  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  was  approved,  provided  he  pass  the  usual 
examination. 

The  Secretary  in  charge  of  Mexico  was  instructed 
to  send  a  communication  to  the  official  board  of  the 
church  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  expressing  the  grati- 
fication of  the  Board  that  the  church  in  Guanajuato 
has  become  self-supporting. 

The  general  plan  was  approved  which  provides 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Methodist  papers 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Evangdista  MexicatiOj  repre- 
senting the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
the  Abogado  ChrintianOy  representing  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  return  of  Rev.  G.  8.  Miner  to  China  was  ap- 
proved, the  return  to  be  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  J.  H.  P>'ke,  of  North  China, 
was  extended  until  August. 

The  redistributions  of  the  appropriations  to  West 
China  and  to  Finland  were  approved. 

The  following  were  approved  as  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  North  India  Conference : 
Bishop  Warne,  J.  C.  Butcher,  D.  L.  Thobum,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  W.  Peters,  S.  Tupper,  F.  L.  Neeld,  H.  A. 
Cutting,  L.  A.  Core,  H.  J.  Adams,  W.  A.  Mansell, 
J.  H.  Messmore,  S.  S.  Dease,  T.  J.  Scott,  S.  Knowles, 
W.  R.  Bowen,  J.  Jacob,  H.  L.  Mukerjee.  Alternates : 
J.  N.  West,  N.  L.  Rockey,  Ganga  Nath,  S.  B.  Finch. 

The  return  expenses  to  Japan  of  Rev.  K.  Ilihara 
and  one  other  Japanese  student  in  Drew  Seminary 
were  authorized  to  be  paid,  provided  they  agree  to 
enter  the  regular  evangelistic  work  on  the  same 
basis  with  their  brethren  in  the  Conference,  and  pro- 
vided they  reach  the  field  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July. 

The  return  from  Korea  of  Mrs.  George  Heber 
Jones  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  which  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  appropriation  to  Italy  was  referred  was 
received,  amended,  and  adopted.  The  indebtedness 
of  the  Mission  was  referred  to  the  next  General 
Missionary  Committee. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Porto 
Rico  was  approved,  provided  that  the  1840  over  and 
above  the  appropriation,  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  be  specially  contributed  for  this  purpose.  The 
Washington  Institute  is  to  be  closed  after  June, 
unless  special  funds  are  furnished  sufficient  for  its 
support. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Mission  among  the  Chilcat 
Indians  of  Alaska,  established  at  K  luck  wan,  be 
tranMferred  to  the  PresbyterJan  Board  of  Home  Mis- 


sions, and  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the 
agreement  between  the  Missionary  Societies  entered 
into  in  1879  and  ISSO  as  to  the  division  of  the  Alaska 
field  should  be  revised,  and  notification  to  that  eff«t 
should  be  given  the  several  societies. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  home  missions. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  eto. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Richard  has  returned  from  Con- 
cepcion,  Chile.    She  is  at  Newport,  Vt. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Iwan,  of  the  Chile  Mission,  is  now  in 
Europe.    Her  address  is  NetstbaU  Posen,  Germany. 

Miss  May  E.  Finney  left  Chile  January  7  and 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  February  17.  She  is  at 
Ogden,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Louise  Kellogg  Taft,  wife  of  Rev.  Marcos  L 
Taft,  D.D.,  formerly  of  the  North  China  Mission, 
died  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  March  1. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Kelso,  formerly  of  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
is  now  the  assistant  pastor  of  St.  James*  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  III. 

Professor  W.  E.  Curtis  and  wife,  of  our  Malaysia 
Mission,  have  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  their 
address  is  Phoenix,  Aris. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  with  their 
families  sailed  from  San  Franciaoo  Febroary  25,  re- 
turning to  W^est  China. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Farrell  sailed  from  New  Torit  March 
18  for  Concepcion,  Chile.  She  is  to  teach  in  the 
Concepcion  college. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell  and  family,  of  the  Foocfaow 
Mission,  arrived  in  the  United  States  last  month. 
They  are  at  Highland  Park,  Tenn. 

Professor  C.  S.  Buchanan,  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
School  at  Singapore,  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
February.    He  and  his  wife  are  at  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  J.  L.  De  Witt  and  wife  and  little  daughter,  of 
our  East  Central  Africa  Mission,  arrived  in  New 
York  February  27.  Their  address  wlU  be  Newcom- 
erstown,  O. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Proseus,  wife  (Jennie  M.  Proseas)  and 
children  sailed  from  New  York  February  23  for 
South  America.  Mr.  Proseus  has  been  appointed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Lomas  de  Zamora,  Ar- 
gentina. 

Bishop  Moore  writes  from  Chungking  Janoary  20 : 
**  The  Annual  Meeting  of  West  China  Mission  has 
just  adjourned  after  a  profitable  session.  There  is 
real  prosperity  and  solid  success  everywhere.  We 
have  great  possibilities  here." 

Rev.  Robert  Shields  writes  from  Loanda,  Angola, 
February  8 :  "  We  are  now  stationed  in  this  city, 
which  has  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants  and 
offers  great  opportunities  for  missionary  work.  The 
work  here  is  encouraging,  although  the  station  has 
only  been  reopened  only  a  little  over  a  month." 

Bishop  Moore  arrived  in  Chungking,  West  China, 
January  13.  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  writes  from 
Chungking,  January  14  :  '*■  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
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four  persons  have  been  recetFed  on  proluitloii  Id  the 
Mission  the  last  qimner.  La«t  April  we  bad  Ihree 
bundred  and  eereDtj-two  members  and  probation- 
f?w.     Wo  now  Mr^  over  nine  butidred  J* 

The  Mali^yxia  Metmt^  for  Febmary  says,  "  A  boat 
April  or  May  lev.  W.  G.  SbeUabear  will  bid  fam- 
well  to  Malay iila  for  abom  two  yeara^  Aod  after  Tlaft- 
tog  Eoglaud,  will  rejoin  Ma  family  In  the  United 
8tatefi. 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  OJBeari  of  Foreign  Mid- 
alouary  Societl^  of  the  United  States  and  (jatiada 
mm  held  in  Toronto,  Canaila,  Febniarj'  36  and  27. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were,  ''  How  to  Develop 
t\tt  MisHlooary  SplHl  In  the  Home  Church,"  **  Meth- 
oda  of  Finance/*  **  The  Depntational  Department  of 
Home  Agencies,"  "'  The  Young  People's  Movement," 
'*  Higher  Ednoalion  in  Chin&,'^  Dr,  8,  L.  Baldwin 
i«preeeiit6d  Ibe  Hlaalonary  Society  of  Itie  Metbodlst 
£|»lfteop«l  Chutefa. 

The  ConreutloQ  of  the  Student  Volunteers  In 
Toronto,  Canada,  the  Urst  week  of  Mareh,  was  one  of 
freat  jntei«$t  Twenty-nine  bnndred  delegates  frotn 
Cftnad*  and  the  United  StAtee  were  present.  They 
represented  the  leading  eollegee,  and  the  initmctlon 
te^eired  from  the  addresses  and  the  entbu^liifiii] 
produced  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  voV 
unteera  for  mlfl^onary  serviee,  Amotrg  the  leading 
speakerm  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcb  were 
Bfsbop  Thobnm,  Drs.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  J.  F,  Goucber, 
F»  D,  Game  welt,  W,  F,  Oldham,  and  Mr.  S.  Earl 
Taylor. 

Aboat  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Tokyo  Ues 
ibe  old  castle  town  of  Kawagoe,  At  a  District  Con- 
ference bdd  tbere  ilie  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor 
Imported  that  at  two  of  the  points  on  his  extended 
drcnlt  were  factories  ran  by  Christian  men.  He 
gave  an  aoeonnt  of  the  spirit ual  life  of  the  girls  em- 
ployedf  many  of  whom  hare  become  Cbrtstiane. 
Tboogh  some  of  them  cannot  read  or  write,  they 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  gained  a  clear  concep- 
tfou  of  Christian  truth.  In  the  si tk  reeling  factory, 
where  there  are  about  one  hundred  girls,  the  Chris- 
tJ&ns  bare  daily  meetings  among  themselves  and  take 
taniB  In  leading.  Consideriiig  that  their  working 
hours  ate  often  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  K  si.,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  doing  very  well.— i&r.  6*.  F,  Proper. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Christktjit  writing 
imm  India,  says:  "At  the  American  Methodist 
Eplsoopal  Missloti  at  Allgarh  we  found  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C,  Lawson  superintending  three  depart- 
ments of  work  as  the  result  of  recent  famines,  33ft 
boys  under  the  care  of  Rer.  E.  B.  I^valette,  over  200 
Igirls  in  the  orphanage  directed  by  Miss  BodenhoUBc, 
Aiid  tJie  Women's  Industrial  Home  with  3H0  Inmatest 
of  whom  the  majority  were  widows,  and  at  the  bead 
of  which  is  Mrs.  Matthews,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy,  who  has  leapn*?d  herself  every  Indusiry  that 
«he  wishes  her  women  to  be  efflcient  at.  The  build- 
ings are  not  completed  yet,  but  thuy  have  already 
made  a  f^r  start  in  weaving,  lace,  basket  making, 
etc.  The  boys  are  taught  shoemuklng,  brit.*klaylng, 
and  earpenterlng  by  native  men  who  understand 
the  work  but  Imperfectly,  and  Mr.  Laweou  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  better  Inetmctors/^ 
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BISHOP  HARTZELL  writes  from  Salisbury, 
Rhorlesla,  January  8,  1902  : 

I  am  here  at  the  capital  of  Rhodesia  for  the  second 
time  in  the  Interests  of  our  work.  From  here  I  go 
to  Buluwayo,  three  hundred  miles  by  stage ;  and  from 
there  to  Cape  Town  by  rail  1,100  miles,  then  to  Ma- 
deira Islands,  Liberia,  the  Congo,  and  Angola, 
thence  to  England  in  August,  and  to  New  York  per- 
haps in  September. 

I  have  been  in  Rhodesia  two  months  and  have  or- 
ganized tlie  East  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference. 
The  outlook  is  very  hopeful. 

Tlie  development  of  work  among  Europeans  at 
Umtali  is  cheering.  We  have  six  lots  given  us  worth 
at  a  low  estimate  16,000.  A  committee  has  been  or- 
ganised to  build  a  church  and  parsonage,  the  church 
to  eoflt  about  $7,500. 

The  Umtali  Academy  has  three  teachers  and  over 
fifty  pupils,  some  in  high  school  grade.  The  govern- 
ment pays  half  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the 
tuition  fe^  pay  the  rest,  so  no  missionary  money  is 
used.  The  people  also  pay  half  the  salary  of  the 
pastor,  Rev,  R.  Wodehouse. 

I  have  bought  a  fine  academy  property  for  the 
school  for  $12,600.  The  government  gives  us  $5,000 
and  loans  us  the  balance  until  I  can  raise  it.  The 
three  schoolrooms  have  already  been  furnished  with 
desks,  labrafcor}',  maps,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$2,000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  for  by  funds  as 
special  gifts,  and  by  the  government.  The  property 
Is  deeded  to  the  Missionary  Society  as  represented 
by  me  and  my  successors  in  office. 

The  hopeful  outlook  of  our  work  among  whites  in 
East  Africa  is  giving  great  strength  to  our  genera) 
work  among  the  natives,  which  is  in  a  very  en- 
oouraging  condition. 


AdTioa  to  Faston  about  OdlleotionB  fixr  M]8BioD& 

REV.  DR.  D.  C.  JOHN,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Milwaukee  District,  Wisconsin  Conference,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  8.  Gilbert,  the  district  missionary  secre- 
tary, unite  in  sending  out  a  leaflet  to  the  pastors  on 
the  Milwaukee  District,  which  shows  what  each  of 
the  thirty-three  charges  gave  for  missions  in  1900 
and  IQOtf  and  the  apportionment  for  1902,  and 
gives  eiceellent  reasons  why  the  full  apportionment 
should  be  met.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  leaflet  t 

**■  There  may  be  rare  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule,  any 
charge  that  does^not  contribute  fifty  cents  per  mem- 
ber for  mlBBlons— the  average  of  the  church  at  large 
—is  dei>endlng  upon  its  neighbors  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  llje  world." 

'*  Any  pastor  who  fails  to  raise  ten  per  cent  of  his 
ca&h  salary  for  missions  compels  his  brethren  to 
make  up  hia  deficiency." 

*■  Man>'  of  our  people  know  nothing  al>out  mis- 
sions, and  consequently  are  indifferent  toward  them. 
Knowledge  nmst  precede  conviction,  and  conviction 
action." 

*■  Sov,*  your  charge  knee  deep  with  missionary  lit- 
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erature,  now  abundant,  attractive,  and  cheap.  Espe- 
cially use  World-  Wide  MimoM .woA  Gospbl  in  All 
Lands.  The  latter  is  rich  in  suggestions  and  meth- 
ods for  aggressiye  work. 

*' Preach,  sing,  pray,  and  talk  missions.  Make 
yourself  a  storage  battery  of  missionary  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm.  Generate  a  missionary  spirit  by 
education,  by  contagion,  by  personal  influence.  To 
do  this  you  must  glow  with  it  yourself.  Some 
radiant  forces  act  only  at  high  temperature." 


Stndy  on  Ohristdanitj  80O-180a 

THE  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
United  States  have  united  for  the  year  1902  in 
the  study  of  Christianity  from  its  foundation  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  based  upon  and 
aided  by  the  excellent  book  Via  Chrinti^  prepared  by 
Miss  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  M.A.,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Desirous  of  aiding  in  this  study  the  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  will  present  the  following  brief  articles  aud 
notes  each  month : 

April.  Coimfr^ion  of  Scandinavia  to  Cfwisiianity. 
Some  events  connected  with  Christianity  in  the  ninth 
century.    (See  page  188.) 

Mat.  Ctnaterition  of  RuMia  to  Christianity.  Some 
events  connected  with  Christianity  in  the  tenth 
century. 

June.  ITte  Cnimdes.  Some  events  connected  with 
Christianity  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

July.  I^t/jery  at  the  Heiijht  of  It*  I^notr.  Some 
events  connected  -with  Christianity  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteentl]  centuries. 

AuciUST.  Protestant  Rtforutntion  in  Oertnany  and 
Sicitzerland.  Some  events  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity in  tlje  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Septembek.      Prottsfaut  Jitformation  in  England. 

OcTOBEK.  Christianity  in  the  S^'ifntcenth  Century. 
Notes. 

November.  Christian  Missions  in  the  Eight€rnth 
Centm-y.  Some  events  connected  with  Christianity 
in  the  eif^hteentli  century. 

December.     Methodism  in  the  Eighteenth  Caititry. 


''Oentennial  8iir7ey  of  Foreign  HiaaionB.'' 

77/f  Centtnniid  Suri'ey  of  Foreign  3fissions  is  a  Statisti- 
cal Supplement  to  (Christian  Missitms  and  Social 
PrtMji-ess^  beinga  Conspectus  of  the  Achievements  and 
Results  of  Evangelical  Missions  in  All  Lands  at  the 
Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  R<;v.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.I).,  is  the  author,  and  it  is  published  by 
the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  at  f4  net. 

It  is  tlie  most  accurate,  complete,  and  impressive 
survey  of  Christian  missions  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. We  are  astonished  at  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation it  contains,  and  we  know  something  of 
the  great  labor  attending  its  preparation  by  Dr. 
Dennis.  We  have  given  extracts  from  it  on  pac:es 
181-186. 

Among  its  special  features  are  the  followintr : 

1.  Statistical  tables  giving  the  returns  of  missicm- 
ary  societies. 


2.  A  full  and  classified  resume  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  mission  fields. 

8.  A  digest  of  the  literary  output  of  miflsions,  e» 
pecially  a  detailed  statement  of  Bible  translations, 
with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  pr«- 
ent  status  of  the  more  important  versions. 

4.  A  survey  of  medical,  philanthropic,  reformatory, 
and  cultural  agencies  in  all  mission  fields. 

5.  A  list  ot  missionary  trainiug  schools  in  Chris- 
tendom,  and  of  mission  steamers  and  ships  in 
service. 

6.  Complete  summaries  giving  in  a  condensed 
form  the  statistical  totals,  and  stating  many  auUiori- 
tative  facts  ready  for  use  at  short  notice. 

7.  A  Directory  of  Foreign  Missionarj"  Societies  in 
All  Lands,  with  official  addresses,  statement  of  Id- 
come,  and  list  of  fields.  Important  historical  com- 
ments are  given  in  connection  with  many  societies. 
A  table  giving  the  number  and  distribution  of  so- 
cieties in  diflTerent  mission  fields  follows  the  Di- 
rectory. 

8.  Several  specially  prepared  mission  maps,  aud 
very  complete  indices  of  subjects,  societies,  and 
proper  names. 

0.  A  number  of  striking  illustrations  of  mission 
scenes. 

10.  The  size  of  the  book  is  11x9,  with  426  pages, 
substantially  and  handsomely  bound. 


Kiauonaiy  Editor. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Faus  has  been  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  Missionary  Editor  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  will  relieve  the  Miasiofiary 
Secretaries  by  editing  World-Wide  Afimoiu,  the  An- 
nual Repori,  Missionary  Tracts,  and  send  out  mis- 
sionary notes  to  the  Methodist  press.  He  has 
entered  upon  his  duties,  comes  well  recommended, 
and  will  doubtless  be  an  important  factor  In  the 
Mission  Rooms. 
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was  held  in  Piqua.  O.,  last  October,  and  the  book 
contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  the  ad- 
dresses made  and  papers  read,  pictures  of  the 
fonMgn  missionaries,  and  some  of  the  home  mission- 
aries of  the  Christian  Church  and  pictures  of  most 
of  those  who  made  addresses.  Containing  over  two 
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missions,  and  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  this  branch  of  the  Church  is  doing  and  is 
proposing  to  do. 


This  clkiifch  ts  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Japan^  It  was  built 
)dn  the  sypcitntendeoce^  of  Rev*  C*  S*  Long^  IXD*,  and  completed  in  1&89*  It  stands  on  one  of 
best-located  loU  in  the  city,  and  across  the  stseet  stands  the  Capitol  butfding  of  the  province. 
wfSL  seal  six  htsndred  people,  and  its  spire  is  a  constant  advertisement  ol  our  work* 
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*•  And  a  little  child  shall  lt'a<l  them." 

AMONG  our  first  converts  in  Bidar  were 
two  brothers,  Barabii  and  Jotu,  who 
were  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  in 
their  village.  They  eaeii  wore  a  rosary 
about  their  neck  and  marked  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  ashes  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  relating  to  the  worshipers  of  Siva. 
They  made  their  living  by  begging,  going 
from  house  to  house  playing  on  a  one-string 
instrument,  and  singing  the  praises  of  Siva. 
From  most  of  the  houses  they  got  about 
half  a  cent,  or  a  little  bread  or  grain  or 
vegetable. 

When  they  be(»ame  Christians  they  had  to 
give  this  sort  of  thing  up  and  go  to  work 
like  other  men.  All  went  smoothly  for  a 
while.  One  day  I  discovered  that  they  had 
some  little  brass  idols  in  their  houses  to 
which  they  were  privately  making  daily 
worship.  I  explained  to  them  that  they 
could  not  be  Christians  and  worship  idols. 
It  was  surprising  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  them  to  understand  this,  but  when  one 
comes  to  know  how  many  inconsistent 
things  the  Hindu  accepts  in  his  religion  it 
is  not  much  to  wonder  at  that  he  should 
think  it  possible  to  embrace  all  creeds  in  his 
religion. 

I  spent  many  hours  in  trying  to  got  those 
idols.  At  one  time  they  agreed  to  give  them 
up  if  I  would  give  them  the  cost  of  the  idols. 
I  consented  on  their  promising  not  to  buy 
any  more,  but  when  it  came  to  handing 
them  over  they  backe<l  out.  I  then  told 
them  firmly  that  they  could  not  be  Chris- 
tians. They  were  not  fond  of  hard  work 
anyway  and  concluded  that  the  old  way  was 
best  after  all.  So  I  sorrowfully  wrote  in 
the  church  register  after  their  names  and 
after  the  names  of  their  wives,  **Did  not 
stick." 

Time  rolled  on  and  I  had  concluded 
that  they  were  lost  to  us.  But  Jotu  had  a 
bright  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Siva  Bam 
who  wanted  to  come  to  school  with  the 
other  boys.  He  asked  me  for  a  primer,  and 
I  told  him  to  get  the  price  of  the  book  from 
his  father.  I  waited  a  long  time,  but  the 
father  would  not  give  it.  However,  he 
finally  brought  me  the  piice  of  the  book. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  it.    Before  he  could  answer 


,  the  other  boys  broke  out  laughing,  and  all 

answered  for  him  at  one  time,  "He  went 

I  begging  and  got  it.'*    Then  I  remembemi 

'  that  his  father  had  been  teaching  him  this 

'  trade  before  they  became  Christians,  but 

after  they  all  gave  it  up  the  little  fellow  di«l 

I  not  want  to  go  back  to  it.     However,  it 

seems  he  resorted  to  it  long  enough  to  get 

the  piice  of  his  primer. 

This  led  me  to  take  special  interest  in  the 
boy,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  the  father  to  let 
me  send  the  boy  off  to  one  of  our  boanliiij: 
schools.  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  g^t 
him  away  from  his  relatives  if  I  would  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  good  man  out  of  him.  &.> 
I  showed  the  father  what  a  great  advantage 
it  would  bo  to  his  son  if  he  was  educated, 
and  offered  to  give  the  boy  food  and  clothes 
and  educate  him  free.  After  a  time  the 
parents  consent<.*d.  At  the  same  time  I  got 
a  letter  from  Kate  Brown,  Newark,  N.  J., 
offering  to  support  a  boy  in  school.  Siva 
Hiim  became  her  boy  at  once,  and  she  has 
supported  him  well  ever  since.  Siva 
Ram  did  not  like  his  name,  as  it  was  the 
name  of  Hindu  gods,  so  of  his  own  acconl 
he  t<x>k  the  name  Jacob,  and  I  believe  he  is 
called  Jacob  in  the  boarding  school,  but 
among  his  people  he  is  Siva  Bam,  and 
probably  always  will  be. 

Jotu  had  also  a  little  girl,  younger  than 
Siva  Bam,  whose  name  was  Narsamma.  As 
the  Hindus  get  their  daughters  married 
while  they  are  very  young,  I  was  much  wor- 
ried for  fear  we  would  lose  this  bright  little 
girl.  So  I  began  at  once  to  try  and  get  the 
little  girl  also.  Jacob  liked  the  school,  and 
wrote  nice  letters  home  to  his  parents. 

So  on  one  occasion  when  I  Was  sending  a 
number  of  famine  children  off  to  Gulbarga, 
I  prevailed  on  Narsamma's  patents  to  let  her 
go  also.  But  it  was  such  a  struggle  for  the 
parents  to  part  with  the  child  that  they  ac- 
companied the  cart  about  a  mile  on  the  road, 
and  then  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
brought  the  child  back  home.  -  . 

Another  time  I  was  more  successful,  and 
the  little  girl  is  now  in  our  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  school  in  Balchur.  She 
too  disliked  her  name  and  requested  that  we 
call  her  Martha.  We  are  supporting  this 
child  ourselves,  but  if  we  find  anyone  who 
would  like  to  support  her,  we  will  not  object 
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to  giving  them  this  privilege.  Soon  both 
children  were  writing  letters  home  and 
pleading  with  their  parents  to  be  Christians. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  parents'  village,  and 
I  saw  a  little  boy  who  was  just  able  to 
walk,  with  a  string  about  the  neck  of  a  little 
wooden  bull,  dragging  it  around.  I  recog- 
nized it  as  an  idol  and  inquired  about  it. 
They  informed  me  that  it  was  one  of  Jotu's 
idols,  and  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  chil- 
dren as  a  toy. 

But  Jotu  still  wore  his  rosary,  and  when 
he  came  to  see  me  it  seemed  as  though 
he  took  special  pains  to  put  all  the  ash- 
marks  on  his  face  and  body.  Later  on  I  no- 
ticed that  Yallamma,  the  children's  mother, 
was  coming  to  Sunday  school  quite  regular. 
I  asked  what  it  all  meant,  and  they  told  me 
that  it  was  the  childrens'  letters. 

Then  I  noticed  that  Jotu  was  not  putting 


the  ashes  on  his  body,  and  finally  he  re- 
moved the  rosary.  So  that  this  year,  when 
I  made  up  my  statistics,  I  had  to  erase  the 
**  Did  not  stick  "  after  their  names.  And 
now  he  wants  me  to  baptize  two  other  little 
children  which  the  Lord  has  blessed  them 
with. 

I  think  Jacob  will  some  day  make  a  good 
preacher  and  probably  turn  many  unto 
righteousness.  Martha  is  a  fine  little  girl. 
If  you  saw  her,  I  am  sure  you  would  love 
her.  She  will  some  day  make  some  native 
preacher  an  excellent  wife. 

**  And  how  about  Parabu,  the  other  beg- 
gar ?  "    I  must  leave  him  for  another  letter. 

Dear  reader,  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
share  in  this  glorious  work  that  is  going  on 
here  in  India      You  surely  pray  for  us  at 
least,  do  you  not  ? 
'     Bidar,  India. 


THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ORIENT* 

BY  MR.  JOHN   R.  MOTT. 

(Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  the  noted  and  able  leader  of  the  Student  Missionary  Movement,  has  lately  visited 
Japan,  China,  India,  and  Ceylon,  holding  missionary  conventions.  He  arrived  in  New  Torlc  on  his 
return  February  11,  1902,  and  the  IntercollegiaH  for  March  gives  the  following  answers  made  by  him  to 
several  questions :) 


How  extensive  lias  been  your  tour  ? 
From  the  time  I  left  my  ofiQce  late  in 
August  until  I  reached  New  York  to-day 
it  has  been  just  five  months  and  a  half. 
Kearly,  if  not  quite,  half  the  time  has  been 
spent  in  travel,  principally  on  the  sea.    The 
distance  traveled  was  over  thirty-two  thou- 
sand miles.    Although  other  countries  have 
been  visited,  my  fields  of  work  were  Japan, 
China,  Hongkong,  Oeylon,  and  India.     I 
suppose  I  ought  to  add  the  high  seas  as  an- 
other field,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
each  ocean   liner   and  coastwise  or  river 
steamer  we  virtually  had  an  office  or  study 
and  at  times  a  committee  room. 

What  was  your  object   in   making   this 
tr^>? 

First  of  all,  to  make  a  study  of  the  stu- 
dents and  other  young  men  of  Asia,  and 
of  the  problems  involved  in  planting,  de- 
veloping, and  supervising  Christian  Associ- 
ations among  them.    Then  it  seemed  to  be 
^y  cluty  to  respond  favorably  to  the  earnest 
^'^''^i Nations  which  had  come  from  the  lead- 
^'^     of  our  student  movements  and    from 
^*^^ionaries  to  go  out  and  help  to  give  a 
*^^^li  spiritual  impetus  to  the  work  of  Christ 
^'^^ong  students.  i 


In  so  short  a  time  how  were  you  able  to 
gel  into  toneh  u)ith  such  a  imst  field  ? 

The  conference  and  convention  plan  was 
adopted,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  recall,  has  it 
been  more  eflfectively  worked.  This  is  due 
to  the  remarkably  thorough— I  might  almost 
say,  ideal— preparatory  work  done  by  the 
Association  secretaries  in  the  different 
fields.  Our  aim  from  the  start  was  to  hold 
down  the  size  of  these  gatherings,  and 
make  them  select  and  truly  representative. 
As  a  result  the  national  conventions  of 
Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  and  India  constituted 
the  most  representative  and  most  influen- 
tial meetings  ever  held  in  the  interest  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  young  men  of  these 
lands.  Through  the  seven  hundred  and 
more  official  delegates  and  the  thirteen 
hundred  others  who  attended  the  sessions  it 
was  possible  to  spread  the  ideas  and  much 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  conventions  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  oriental 
student  movements. 

Possibly  my  most  helpful  touch  with  this 
great  field  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
plan  I  carried  out  of  spending  what  might 
seem  to  some  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  with  the  leaders  of  these  movements. 
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In  each  country  the  national  secretary  was 
with  me  practically  all  the  time  from  the 
day  I  reached  his  field  until  I  went  on  to 
the  next  country. 

Which  of  the  oriental  countries  impressed 
yon  most  ? 

Japan  as  by  great  odds  the  most  attract- 
ive, brilliant,  and  progressive  nation.  India 
as  the  most  religious  and  the  most  bewilder- 
ing country,  and  the  one  most  difficult  to 
understand.  China  as  the  land  having  the 
greatest  latent  strength  and  possibilities. 

IHiat  are  the  lyrincipal  student  centers  of 
Asia  ? 

In  Japan,  Tokyo  and  Kyoto;  in  India, 
Calcutta  and  Madras;  in  China,  at  present, 
Shanghai  and  Foochow.  If  the  antiquated 
competitive  examination  system  of  China 
be  taken  into  account  certainly  Nanking 
and  Peking  would  be  included.  I  am  not 
yet  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  which  is 
the  greatest  student  center  in  Asia.  Cal- 
cutta, which  claims  to  have  12,000  students 
and  30.000  schoolboys,  has  that  reputation. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  classification  gives 
Tokyo  at  least  50,00a  students  and  school- 
boys. 

Wherein  d/jes  student  life  in  the  Orient 
differ  from  that  of  the  Occident  ? 

In  the  Eastern  countries,  as  in  Western 
lands,  the  students  of  some  colleges  and 
universities  live  in  dormitories,  and  those 
of  other  colleges  live  in  homes  and  board- 
ing houses  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munities. In  the  lecture  and  recitation 
halls,  laboratories,  and  examination  rooms  of 
the  Orient  the  student  of  the  Occident  would 
feel  almost  as  much  at  home  as  he  does  in 
his  own  land— that  is,  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects studied  and  methods  employed  are 
concerned. 

Bearing  on  the  physical  side  of  student 
life,  one  may  say  that  the  students  of  the 
East  do  not  begin  to  go  in  for  athletics  as 
much  as  they  do  in  the  West.  The  stu- 
dents of  China  remind  one  of  those  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  The 
students  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  athletics,  and 
naturally  follow  the  lead  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  universities.  I  noticed  that  Japan 
also  has  become  decidedly  more  keen  on 
the  subject  of  sports  since  I  was  there  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Asia 
one  misses  the  literary''  and  debating  socie- 
ties which  are  such  a  prominent  factor  in 


the  student  communities  of  North  America 
and  Great  Britain,  although  there  are  such 
societies  in  several  Eastern  centers,  and 
some  of  them  are  flourishing.  | 

In  the  Orient  there  is  practically  nothing 
in  the  social  life  of  students  corresponding 
to  the  fraternities  in  American  colleges,  the 
student  corps  in  German  universities,  and 
the  provincial  societies  of  Swedish  students. 
But  although  the  social  life  is  not  so  highly 
organized  as  one  finds  it  in  the  West,  it 
manifests  itself  strongly  in  other  ways. 
The  Japanese  and  Indian  students  in  par- 
ticular are  remarkably  warm-hearted  and 
social.  The  strongest,  and  in  some  centers 
the  only,  student  organization  is  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  now 
firmly  intrenched  in  nearly  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  any  importance. 

IVIiat  is  tlie  attitude  of  the  students  of 
Japan,  CJiina,  and  India  toward  the  nofi- 
Christian  religions  ? 

In  Japan  the  principal  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  only  non-Christian  religion  is  Bud- 
dhism. I  do  not  think  I  met  a  Japanese 
student  who  told  me  that  he  believed  in  Bud- 
dhism as  a  religion.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion of  all  the  leading  men  with  whom  I  con- 
versed on  the  subject  that  Buddhism  as  a 
religion  has  lost  its  hold  on  thinking  men.  As 
a  philosophy  it  holds  the  attention  of  a  few 
students.  Owing  to  the  grip  that  Buddhism 
often  has  on  other  members  of  their  facul- 
ties, it  doubtless  does  affect  the  lives  of 
some  students  in  practical  ways. 

In  China,  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  no 
hold  on  the  beliefs  and  convictions  of  mod- 
ern students.  Certain  superstitions  in  con- 
nection with  these  religions,  however,  un- 
consciously exert  a  greater  or  less  influence 
over  them.  If  ancestor  worship  be  regarded 
as  a  religion  it  has  a  tremendous  hold  on 
Chinese  students  as  well  as  on  all  the  other 
classes. 

In  India,  Hinduism  as  a  religion  does  not 
grip  the  convictions  and  consciences  of  any 
considerable  number  of   students,  but  its 
social  hold  through  the  system  of  caste  ^ 
still  most  powerful.    Moreover,  in  very  r^* 
cent  years  in  different  parts  of  India  the^^ 
has  been  a  revival  of  Hinduism  as  a  resO-^^ 
of  racial  and  patriotic  considerations,  l>*^' 
this  cannot  be  said  to  have  strengthened  3-^ 
position  among  students  as  a  practical  r&^^ 
gious  force.    So  far  as  Mohammedanism    *^ 
concerned,  I  could  not  learn  that  its  hold  c^^ 
Indian  students  was  greatly  weakening. 
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What  is  their  attitude  toward  Christianity  ? 

It  is  an  attitude  of  increasing  interest  and 
favor.  In  all  tliese  countries  students  are 
investigating  the  'claims  of  Christianity 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  They 
are  also  acknowledging  its  claims,  and  be- 
coming Christians  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  This  is  notably  true  in  Japan.  Even 
in  India  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  a 
great  many  secret  disciples  of  Christ  among 
the  students.  The  proportion  of  them  who 
are  Christians  in  all  these  oriental  lands  is 
far,  far  greater  than  that  among  young  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  student  class. 

Did  you  meet  many  of  the  former  members 
of  our  student  movement  while  you  were  in 
the  East  ? 

I  met  them  everywhere.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  voyage  from  Hongkong  to  Co- 
lombo I  was  in  no  place  on  land  or  sea  from 
the  time  I  reached  Japan  until  I  sailed  from 
India  where  I  did  not  see  men  who  used  to 
be  active  workers  among  students  in  the 
West.  This  should  not  be  surprising  when 
we  remind  ourselves  that  there  have  already 
gone  to  the  mission  field  fully  twenty-five 
hundred  Western  volunteers.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  week  spent  in  India.  Soon 
after  I  reached  the  country  I  was  met  by  a 
Yale  man,  who  was  formerly  a  traveling 
secretary  of  the  American  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, who  rode  with  me  to  Madras  to  co- 
operate in  the  conference  we  were  to  hold 
there.  In  Madras  I  was  the  guest  of  a  Wes- 
leyan  man  who  was  at  one  time  college 
secretary  of  Illinois.  The  two  men  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  conference  arrange- 
ments there  were  a  Glasgow  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Student 
Movements,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  who  traveled  with  me  a 
few  years  ago  through  the  Scandinavian  uni- 
versities. From  Madras  I  made  a  railway 
joufney  of  fourteen  hundred  miles  to  my 
next  appointment  in  Allahabad.  My  fellow- 
passenger  was  a  Princeton  man  who  has 
served  the  student  movements  of  North 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Scandinavia. 
An  Edinburgh  man,  who  has  been  a  travel- 
ing secretary  in  the  colleges  of  America  and 
Britain,  joined  me  on  the  way,  and  traveled 
with  me  several  hours  to  discuss  problems. 
On  arrival  at  Allahabad  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  I  was  met  by  a  McGill  man,  who, 
together  with  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  both  former  leaders  of  the  Brit- 
ish movement,  were  the  moving  spirits  in 


the  arrangements  for  the  national  conven- 
tion held  in  that  city.  All  these  men,  and 
over  a  score  of  others  whom  I  had  known  as 
active  workers  in  the  colleges  of  the  West,, 
were  met  within  one  week,  and  this  week 
was  not  so  exceptional  as  might  be  supposed. 

JVfiat  facts  give  you  most  encouragement  in 
connection  vnth  the  religious  life  of  oriental 
students  ? 

The  fact  that  they  have  so  largely  come 
out  from  under  the  sway  of  their  old  reli- 
gions ;  that  on  every  hand  they  are  so  open 
and  so  accessible  to  Christian  effort;  th&t 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  winning  more 
adherents  among  them  proportionally  than 
among  uneducated  men;  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  as  mightily  shaken  student  com- 
munities in  the  difficult  fields  of  Japan, 
China,  Ceylon,  and  India  as  in  the  case  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  America 
and  Europe;  that  the  Christian  Student 
Movement  has  become  so  well  established 
throughout  the  East  and  has  made  such 
remarkable  progress— having  more  than 
doubled  in  extent,  efficiency,  and  fruitful- 
ness  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Have  you  any  special  message  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  West  in  the  light  of  your  recent 
experiences  and  observations  ? 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  the  students  who  have  been  backing  me 
up  throughout  this  tour  by  their  prayers. 
Time  after  time  have  grave  difficulties  been 
removed  from  my  path  in  a  way  which  was 
clearly  inexplicable  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  power  of  God  was  being  brought  to  bear 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  men  of  faith. 

A  far  larger  number  of  the  best  qualified 
students  of  the  West  than  are  now  planning 
to  enter  missionary  service  are  needed  im- 
peratively in  Asia  in  order  to  enable  the 
Church  to  meet  the  present  unexampled  op- 
portunity before  her  on  that  continent.  So 
far  as  one  can  see,  this  is  the  work  most 
needed  in  the  world.  Let  no  student  who  is 
ambitious  to  place  his  life  where  it  will  be 
most  largely  useful  to  his  generation  decide 
upon  his  lifework  without  facing  fearlessly 
and  prayerfully  the  facts  about  the  present 
needs  of  the  Orient. 

My  conviction  is  even  stronger  to-day 
than  it  was  six  months  ago  that  every  Chris- 
tian student  whom  God  calls  to  stay  in  a 
Christian  lan^  should  stay  there  for  the  sake 
of  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world  and 
to  make  every  energy  bend  toward  the 
realization  of  this  object  in  this  generation. 
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To  volunteers  I  have  this  word  of  counsel : 
Let  them  secure  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion. The  more  guns  they  can  carry  with 
them  the  better.  But  of  first  and  transcend- 
ent importance  is  it  that  before  they  go 
abroad  they  form  right  habits  of  secret 
prayer  and  personal  Bible  study,  and  that 


they  acquire  a  passion  for  and  practice  in 
winning  men  to  Christ.  Otherwise  they  are 
doome<l  to  work  at  a  serious  handicap  when 
they  n^ach  the  field.  This  point  was  em- 
phasized more  strongly  than  any  other  in 
hundreds  of  personal  interviews,  especially 
:  with  students. 


A  BRAHMAN  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  HINDUISM- 

BY  REV.  A.  A.  DIGNUM,  OF  SALEM,  INDIA. 


THE  following  is  a  brief  report  of  a  very 
interesting  interview  I  recently  had 
with  a  Brahman,  a  graduate  of  the  Madras 
University,  and  professor  of  science  in  a 
Hindu  college.  His  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions were,  I  believe,  given  in  good  faith, 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readera  of 
this  magazine  as  representing  the  opinion 
of  a  larg(»  number  of  educated  Hindus : 

I.  Do  \fou  think  that  Chrlstkudty  is  mak- 
inff  progress  in  this  country  (a)  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  (b)  among  the  masses  ? 

{a)  Evangelical  Christianity  is  making  lit- 
tle or  no  progress  among  the  educat<»d 
cbisses.  But  Christian  ideals  are  gaining 
more  and  more  hold  of  those  classes.  Tliis 
is  the  direct  result  of  Christian  missionary 
education.  The  teaching  of  these  ideals, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  criticisms  on  cur- 
rent practices  and  bolit'fs,  has  led  the 
thoughtful  to  a  critical  study  of  Hindu  re- 
ligious literature,  in  which  they  believe  they 
find  sanction  for  such  ideals. 

The  Christian  idea  of  a  personal  God  is 
opposed  to  the  inherited  and  current  philo- 
sophical conceptions  of  the  higher  class(\s  of 
Hindus,  an<l  this,  T  believe,  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity among  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  personality  of  Christ,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  several  great  teachers  who  have  con- 
tribut^^d  to  the  moral  an<l  spiritual  elevation 
of  mankind.  Of  late  years  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  heard  any  educated  man  speak 
disn^spectfuUy  of  Christ  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  religion,  as  I  used  to  hear 
in  earlier  years. 

ib)  Among  the  masses,  however,  Chris- 
tianity is  progressing,  though  slowly.  Their 
fetich  worship  and  belief  in  the  intervention 
of  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life  is  giving  place  to  the 


more  rational  conception  of  one  omnipo- 1  custom. 


tent  personal  God.  The  spread  of  education, 
the  growth  of  towns,  the  influences  of  urban 
life,  and  the  equality  of  laws  to  which  the 
masses  are  getting  accustomed  have  pro- 
duced among  them  an  ardent  desire  for 
social  elevation.  They  find  that  the  present 
Hindu  society  does  not  afford  them  any 
hope  of  such  elevation  in  the  near  or  distant 
future.  Here  and  there  some  classes  are 
trj'ing  to  fight  their  way  up  within  the  pale 
of  Hinduism.  But  their  experience,  so  far, 
is  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  the  initia- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  similar  movements 
for  social  upheaval  based  on  Hinduism. 
But  Christian  example  and  teaching  hold 
out  to  them  hopes  of  social  improvement  by 
individual  merit  and  exertion.  Hindus  of 
the  lower  castes  exhibit  a  tendency  to  ally 
themselves  with  communities  of  other  re- 
ligions in  matters  social  and  political  to 
enable  them  to  gain  ground  as  against  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  high-ciiste  Hindus.  In 
the  promising  social  outlook  which  Chris- 
tianity holds  forth  is  its  most  potent  power 
of  influencing  the  masses. 

II.  Is  there  any  hope  of  Hinduism  becom- 
ing more  tolerant  in  its  policy  toward  the 
o}(tcaste  population  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  hope  of  Hin- 
duism, as  such,  becoming  more  tolerant 
But  the  spread  of  education  among  the 
masses,  and  the  consequent  intensiflcation 
of  the  social  struggle,  may  lead  to  the 
growth  of  an  entirely  new  religion  based  on 
the  union  of  Hindu  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tian sociology,  a  religion  which  may  call 
itself  "Hinduism,"  but  without  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  present-day  Hinduism. 

///.  Is  idolatry  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
peojiJe  ? 

Idolatry  based  on  belief  is  becoming  rare. 
But  it  continues  to  be  practiced  as  a  formal- 
ity or  social  observance,  a  family  or  caste 
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JF.  7s  the  rigidity  of  the  caMe  system  being 
rehLTi'd  ? 

Yes.  Int*?r-i1ininpr  among  the  siiboastes 
is  becoming  tho  rule^  and  inter-niarnagf' 
Minoug  them  is  coming  into  vogue.  There 
is  also  visible  a  growing  reeling  of  fellowBhiji 
and  community  of  interests  among  meti 
of  iiifTei-ent  caste.s.  Differs  nee  of  easte  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  bar  against  social  intercourse 
between  friends, 

r.  What  in  your  opiniofi  of  iheoBophy  ? 

In  so  far  as  tJieoBopliy  Jius  tended  to 
create  an  interest  in  and  jnomote  tlie  study 
of  aneient  Hindu  lit^'rature  it  huB  done  its 
work.  But  I  lielieve  it  to  be  opposed  to 
progt^ss  in  other  directions.  Its  tendency 
to  explain  and  reconcile  the  various  and 
distinct  chronological  strata  of  I'eligious 
ideas  and  philosophical  thought  which  tiie 
evolution  of  Hinduism  presents,  and  its 
attempts  at  discovering  a  rational  basis  for 
eunent  practie»'S  and  beliefs,  are  casuistic 
in  tlieir  nature,  and  are  likely  to  retard 
further  intellectual  and  social  evolution. 

VI.  Js  it  likely  to  gain  many  more  tvJfier- 
ents  ? 

No.  Theosoijhyhtis  ceased  to  be  militant. 
Generally  speaking,  theosophists  do  not 
now  exhibit  that  tendency,  apparent  a  few 
years  back,  to  ol>tnide  thrnr  itlea.s  on  others, 
I  btdieve  that  tlu'  spread  ut  theosuphy  so 
far  has  been  due  to  tbe  exclusively  lit- 
erary character  ot  the  eilucatiim  given  in 
Otir  schools  are  I  colleges.  The  eultivatinri 
of  the  observing  powers  of  the  inipils,  the 


organization  of  experimental  teaching  in 
schools^  and  a  closer  acquaintJince  with 
modeni  science  are  likely  to  widen  tlie 
vision  and  correct  the  tendency  prevailing 
in  many  people  toward  blind  acceptance 
and  behef. 

VII.  Ik}  tfoH  approve  of  goDemment  mak- 
big  grant)?  to  mii<mon  schftolx  ? 

I  do  not  disapprove  of  the  government 
making  grants  to  mission  schools  in  gen- 
eral on  any  groimd  of  abstract  principles. 
The  question  of  educational  grants  to  cjuaai- 
rt^ligious  institutions  is  one  which  must  be 
settled  exclusively  by  the  exigencies  ot 
state  policy  in  matters  of  education.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  Hindu  community 
have  not  yet  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  responsibility  to  educate  the  masses. 
The  local  authorities  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  inclination  to  accept  in  full  such 
responsibility.  Under  these  circtnustimces 
the  imposition  of  a  *' conscience  cbiuse  "  in 
gejjcrnl  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  only 
voluntary  rkrganization  in  existence  in  this 
country  which  has  imdertaken  a  part  of 
such  responsibility.  It  is,  however,  quite 
conceiva!>le  that  the  pri>gress  of  education 
and  the  possible  organization  of  educational 
agencies  on  a  large  scale  by  local  autlnun- 
ties  and  voluntary  indigenous  effort  may 
render  the  universal  imposition  of  a  "con- 
science clause**  necessary  for  the  proper 
proteetion  of  the  interests  of  all  parties 
ronceriu'ib  — f.7<rr/aic/e  of  the  1/mdon  Mis- 
siottary  S^jcietit, 


THE  FIFTH  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 


rrbe  Fifth  Zioulat  Congress  was  recently  held  in  Baale,  Switzerland,  and  Rev.  A.  Sternberg,  a  converted 
Jew  and  Christian  mlBsioDftrj-  among  the  Jew^,  was  pres<*tit  and  gives  an  account  of  tlio  raeetiug  in  Ibe 
JntUh  yflMionnry  IlmtUJ  for  March,  from  wliich  I  he  followiug  exlriicts  are  riuule  :; 


Pkbsonality  of  the  Leader. 
From  the  very  ilrst  congress  I  wns  deeply 
impressed  with  the  Btriking  lij^'urc  of  Dr. 
Hcral.    His  commanding  prcst^nce,  peuetra- 


THE  importance  of  the  congress  may  be 
gathereil  from  the  fact  that  about  two 
hundi^d  and  flfty  papers  were  represented, 
the  correspondents  *A  which  sent  their  re- 
ports in  niana5!cn[)t.^,  others  f^awhing  the  '  ting  large  eyes,  earnestness  of  purj>ose,  ex- 
news  by  wire  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  I  tensive  oratorical  poweris,  bnsiness  capacity, 
eartli;  and  nearly  a  thousand  me8?^agesweR^  and  thorough  knowledge  of  parliametiUry 
received  by  wire  or  dispatches  from  Jewisti '  usages— these  qualitii^s  combined  in  one 
communities,  inchiding  a  most  fncndly  tele- ,  pei*son,  free  from  pride  X)V  haughty  im 
gram  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  for  Abdul 
Hamid   looks  upon   the  Zionist  movement 


with  a  sympathetic  eye,  as  evidenced  by  the 
audience  of  two  hours*  duration  granted  to 
the  now  world-wide  famous  president,  Dr. 
Theodor  HerzL 


periousness,  gi^ntle  in  his  I'ebukes,  but  firm 
in  bis  decisions— thewe  and  many  other  quall- 
Hes  .are  fully  appreciated  by  at  least  one 
tenth  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  already  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  acchdni 
him  as  their  leader,  fis  the  Mos4^s  <>f  the 
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twentieth  century,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  return  to  the  Land  of  Promise  by  the 
surplus  Jewish  population  in  the  world, 
whom  some  nations  persecute,  and  against 
whom  other  nations  are  in  the  course  of 
enacting  restrictive  laws  to  prevent  their  im- 
migration in  their  respective  territories.  If 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
rejoice;  if  Palestine  is  again  to  become  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  if  a 
home  is  to  be  found  for  the  children  of  the 
"wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,"  Israel 
without  a  country  is  to  repossess  a  country 
without  a  people.  This  to  me  is  clear  scrip- 
turally,  economically,  and  rationally.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Zionist  movement  Jerusalem, 
after  centuries  of  suffering  from  scarcity  of 
water,  has  received  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy— that  the  sultan  has  granted  a  firman 
for  bringing  water  by  aqueducts  from  the 
almost  inexhaustible  Pools  of  Solomon  into 
the  city  of  peace. 

OPENINa  OF  THE  CONaRESS. 

The  vast  halls  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  congress  by  the  Basle  authorities  re- 
sounded days  before  its  official  opening  with 
Jewish  voices  in  many  languages.  Messen- 
gers were  running  to  and  fro,  carrying  piles 
of  manuscripts,  books,  and  papers;  men 
were  working  in  different  groups— all  was 
animation,  all  done  out  of  love  to  the  cause ; 
no  salaried  officials.  There  was  an  air  of 
cheerful  hopefulness  filling  every  breast. 

Amid  storms  of  applause  Dr.  Herzl  opened 
the  congress,  giving  an  account  of  work 
done  during  the  year,  and  the  many  addi- 
tions of  strength  the  cause  has  gained. 
One  interesting  feature  was  the  opening  of 
the  Jewish  Colonial  Bank,  its  local  habitation 
being  in  Wall  Street,  London,  E.  C,  to  which 
Jews  not  only  from  the  richer  classes,  but 
from  the  poorest  also,  have  subscribed 
£250,000,  expecting  no  interest— simply  to 
help  the  good  cause.  This  amount  was 
raised  in  one-pound  shares,  to  which  Chris- 
tians may  have  the  privilege  of  becoming 
shareholders.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
here  a  Christian  baroness,  who  is  doing 
loving  service  for  the  Master  in  testifying  for 
the  Saviour  among  the  Jews  in  many  lands, 
and  whom  I  saw  entering  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  to  register  her  name  for 
shares.  In  addition  to  this  Colonial  Bank 
a  national  fund  is  now  formed  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  various  ways. 


When  at  the  service  on  Sabbath,  at  the 
beautiful  synagogue  of  this  city,  Dr.  Herd 
was  called  up,  according  to  Jewish  custom, 
to  the  reading  of  the  law,  considerable  free- 
will offerings  were  made  by  him  and  others, 
which,  instead  of  going  to  the  synagogue 
expenses,  were  this  time  devoted  to  the 
national  fund.  Sir  Francis  Monteflore  also 
made  his  offering,  wearing  his  talith  in  the 
usual  way.  The  synagogue  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
delegates  present.  I  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Zionists  are  growing  more  and 
more  spiritual  with  every  returning  con- 
gress, the  president  openly  stating  that  he 
looked  for  success  in  this  undertaking  by 
the  help  of  Qod  (mit  Oottes  EUfe) ;  and  the 
congress  was  suspended  owing  to  the  Sab- 
bath coming  between,  which  was  a  great 
sacrifice  to  many,  as  the  sittings  through  it 
were  prolonged  for  a  day. 

Condition  of  the  Jews  THBOuaHouT  the 

WOBLD. 

Dr.  Nordau  described  the  state  of  the 
majority  of  the  Jews  as  simply  appalling. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  poor  as  Uie 
Jews,  and  instead  of  saying  ''as  rich  as  a 
Jew, "  it  ought  in  reality  to  be  "as  poor  as  a 
Jew."  He  described  the  Jews  living  in  Gali- 
cia,  Boumania,  Russia,  and  even  other  coun- 
tries as  Luft  Menschen— that  is,  "  air  Jews.'* 
They  have  no  country  or  territory,  no  prop- 
erty, oppressed  and  persecuted,  belonging  to 
no  one,  because  no  country  wants  them. 
People  ask  of  what  real  use  is  the  Jew  to  the 
world.  Even  savages  and  Eskimos  have 
their  rights,  and  are  allowed  to  live  in  their 
respective  habitations  and  to  do  as  they 
like.  Only  the  Jew  has  no  place  to  call  his 
own,  and  no  habitation  where  to  rest  his 
foot.  Zionism  is  the  remedy  for  all  these 
misfortunes.  It  brings,  in  the  first  place,  a 
self-consciousness  to  the  people  that  they 
still  exist  as  a  nation.  Then  it  seeks  to  lift 
them  from  their  depth  of  misery  by  classi- 
fying real  workmen  from  mere  Luft  work- 
men (air  workmen).  It  will  raise  their 
status,  train  them  for  industry,  and  help 
them  to  find  markets  for  their  real  and 
honest  work,  thus  saving  them  from  the 
sweater,  and  enable  them  to  deal  direct  with 
the  buyers. 

Zionism  says  to  them :  "  Do  not  leave 
your  respective  countries  for  the  present. 
Do  not  pay  away  your  money  for  railways 
and  steamships  to  go  to  America  or  Britain, 
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where  only  fresh  misery  awaits  you.  Stay 
at  home  and  unite  yourself  with  other 
workmen  for  the  money  you  would  spend 
in  emigration,  and  thus  finding  a  market 
for  your  wares,  you  will  tide  over  the 
time  until  the  grand  idea  of  returning  to 
Palestine  will  become  a  reality ;  and  instead 
of  only  being  air  Jews,  or  half-educated 
workmen,  thousands  will  have  learne<l  their 
trades  perfectly,  and  Palestine  will  then  be 
inhabited  by  a  competent  people  in  every 
branch  of  art,  science,  literature,  industry, 
and  agriculture.*' 

Zionism  is  a  grand  elevator  and  educator, 
and  therefore  a  benefactor  to  the  whole 
Jewish  race. 

Such  an  important  change  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day.  We  must  wait  pa- 
tiently. Zionism  does  not  advise  the  Jews 
to  return  to  Palestine  just  now.  We  must 
make  first  great  preparation  for  the  ulti- 
mate restoration,  other^vise  we  shall  only 
increase  pauperism,  and  fill  the  land  with 
•*  air  Jews." 

"  Do  not  leave  your  countries,"  is  the  call 
of  Zionism.  We  Zionists  will  do  all  we  can 
to  help  you— not  by  pauperizing  you,  but  by 
making  men  of  you— fit  to  occupy,  when  all 
is  ready,  your  formtT  land. 

Mb.  Zanqwill. 

This  Jewish  Charles  Dickens  spoke  in 
£nglish,  which  was  ably  translated  by  Dr. 
Nordau  into  Gterman.  He  blamed  the  late 
Baron  Hirseh  for  wasting  his  millions  in 
sending  the  Jews  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  almost  resulted  in  a  failure.  Mr.  Zang- 
will  declared  that  had  Baron  Hirseh  lived 
to-day  to  see  the  great  Zionist  movement 
his  ten  millions  of  money  would  have  been 
handed  over  to  this  movement,  which  has  in 
it  every  germ  of  solving  the  Jewish  question ; 
but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late.  The  execu- 
tors could,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  cause  the 
money  to  be  handed  over  to  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  2iangwill  here  made  a  remark  in 
reference  to  the  societies  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  "They,  too,"  he  said  "have 
their  millions"  (I  suppose  he  meant  francs). 
**The  cost  of  a  Baron  Hirsch's  colonist  and 
that  of  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  is  about  the 
same."  (This  remark  was  not  received  very 
enthusiastically  by  the  congress,  seeing  that 
so  many  Jewish  families  have  one  member, 
or  even  more  than  one,  who  passed  over  to 
the  Christian  faith).  He  also  said,  ''The 
«onTersion  societies  say,  '  Baptize ; '  Baron 


I  Hirsch's  colonists  say,  *  Beg ; '  but  Zionism 

isays,  *Work.'" 

I  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
is  not  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  but  he  was 
led  to  make  the  above  remark  about  con- 
version societies,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
annoyance  caused  at  the  last  congress,  when 
held  in  London,  by  some  unauthorized  per- 
sons who  ha<l  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
and,  with  a  want  of  tact,  offended  many  of 

[the  Jews  as  they  were  going  in  or  coming 
out  of  the  congress.  Our  motto  ought  to 
be  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  beloved 
Jewish  brethren :  "  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order." 

Attitude  of  the  Zionists  toward  Us 

•  Missionaries. 

I  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
our  n^ception  by  all  the  individuals,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  them,  with  whom  we 
came  in  contiict,  both  during  the  Young 
Israel  conferences  previous  to  the  official 

,  opening,  and  also  during  the  grand  congi*ess 
itself.  I  find  it  always. best  to  tell  my  bn.»th- 
ren  who  I  am  and  the  object  of  my  mission. 

'  The  languages  spoken  at  this  congress 
were   Russian,  German,   French,  English, 

j  Italian,  Hebrew,  and  Yi<ldish  Jargon.    The 

I  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  delegates  in 
all  these  languages ;  and  we  had  a  quantity 
of  New  Testiiments  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned. Our  friends  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  this  most  interesting  and  highly 
cultured  assembly  of  university  men,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  merchants,  and  people  of  Basle 

:  and  other  cantons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  re- 

i  ceived  the  Scriptures  with  the  greatest  polite- 

'ness  and  sincere  thanks.  Being  people  of 
cultivated  minds,  pursuing  after  knowle:^.ge, 

I  they  did  not  hesitate  to  read  a  book  wn.ch 
hundreds  of  millions  consider  as  the  guide 
of  their  life.  In  offering  the  New  Testament 
to  a  Russian  student  he  exclaimed,  **  Why, 
this  is  the  very  book  I  was  wishing  for," 
which  cheered  Mrs.  Sternberg  and  myself 
greatly.  Those  who  knew  already  something 
about  the  New  Testament  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  those  who  had  never  seen  it 

.  were  pleased  to  read  it  for  the  first  time. 

j  These  precious  volumes  will  now  be  con- 

!  veyed  by  themselves  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  several  of  them  were 
already  occupying  themselves  in  reading 
these  Scriptures  during  the  congress  inter- 
vals, and  deinHnd  for  them  was  greater  than 

,  we  could  supply. 
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One  important  English  delegate  asked  the 
congress  to  adopt  the  Salvation  Army  sys- 
tem of  setting  apart  a  day  for  "  self-denial/* 
and  the  money  thus  saved  to  be  given  to  the 
national   fund  to  lift  their  poor  brethren  i 
from  their  unhappy  condition.    He  alluded ; 
to   (General  Booth  and  his  work  in  sym- 
pathetic language,  and  asked  earnestly  the 
assembly   to    follow    the   example   of    the , 
Salvation  Army. 

My  heart  goes  out  with  intense  interest 
for  this  Zionist  cause.    I  find  that  in  these 
young  and  warm-hearted  Israelites  we  have  i 
a  fine  field  for  tactful,  genuine,  and  earnest 


Gospel  work.  Though  we  are  believing 
Jews  and  followers  of  the  Messiah,  they  do 
not  despise  us,  but  consider  us  still  as  their 
own,  because  we  are  of  the  same  race. 

In  arguing  with  them  on  the  claims  of 
the  Mos^ah  as  our  Saviour  I  told  them  that 
although  the  majority  in  Israel  are  still  re- 
jecting him,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
in  the  right,  since  the  majority  of  Jews  stand 
aloof  from  the  Zionist  movement  as  yet ;  but 
the  true  Zionists  are  fully  persuaded  that 
their  cause  is  right,  and  that  the  opponents 
of  it  are  wrong.  The  Lord  bless  this  move- 
ment toward  the  Holy  Land. 


CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  SOUTH  JAPAN- 

BY  REV.   HERBERT  B.  JOHNSON. 


THE  territory  of  the  South  Japan  Mission 
Conference  comprises  the  island  of 
Kyushiu,  with  a  population  of  about  seven 
millions,  and  the  smaller  islands  lying  south 
and  west  of  the  main  island.  Formosa  and 
the  Loo  Choo  group  are,  of  course,  included. 

Protestant  Denominations  at  PTorA*.— The 
following  denominations  have  work  within 
this  territory,  having  taken  it  up  in  about 
the  order  given.  The  figures  will  be  useful 
in  indicating  the  stations  occupied  by  each 
Church,  as  shown  below.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  early  took  up 
work  at  Nagasaki  but  soon  retired.  (1)  Re- 
formed Dutch,  three  stations  and  another 
about  to  be  entered;  (2)  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, two  stations  and  plans  to  occupy  two 
more  soon ;  (3)  Church  of  England,  five  sta- 
tions; (4)  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  two 
stations;  (5)  Congregational,  one  st^ition, 
but  formerly  two ;  (6)  Lutheran,  four  stations 
and  another  to  be  entered  soon ;  (7)  Southern 
Baptists,  four  stations.  Tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  also  has  a  little  native  work  in  the 
island,  but  no  missionaries. 

Mission  »Si/a^/on.s.— Nagasaki,  in  the  west, 
occupied  by  Churches  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7 ;  Saga, 
farther  north,  1  and  8 ;  Fukuoka,  northwest, 
2,  3,  and  7 :  Nakatsu,  north,  4 ;  OiUi,  north, 
4 ;  Kurume,  near  Saga,  8 ;  Kumamoto,  cen- 
ter, 1  (soon),  2  (soon),  3,  5  (formerly),  6,  and 
7;  Kagoshima,  south,  1,  2  isoon),  and  3; 
Nobeoka,  east,  3;  Miyazaki,  east,  5.  The 
figures  represent  residences  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries only.  Several  denominations  not 
Indicated  have  Japanese  workers  in  some 
or  all  of  these  places  and  in  smaller  places 


surrounding.  While  no  missionaries  reside 
in  Loo  Choo,  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Northern 
Baptists  have  work  there,  our  Church  being 
in  the  lead  with  twenty-seven  members  and 
eleven  probationers.  The  Presbyterians  have 
an  important  work  in  Formosa,  but  are 
operating  from  China. 

Nature  of  the  TVorA;.— With  the  exception 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Mission  and  our 
own,  all  of  the  work  is  exclusively  evan- 
gelistic. We  have  a  very  successful  school 
for  young  men  at  Nagasaki  and  equally 
good  ones  for  young  women  there  and  at 
Fukuoka.  The  Reformed  Dutch'  Church 
has  smaller  but  very  excellent  schools  for 
both  sexes  at  Nagasaki.  These,  of  course, 
form  an  important  arm  of  the  work.  The 
other  Churches  act  on  the  belief  that  evan- 
gelistic work  is  the  work.  If  we  have  erred, 
it  is  not  in  having  too  much  school  work, 
but  in  doing  too  much  in  proportion  to  the 
evangelistic  work.  A  few  years  ago,  as  in 
the  Hokkaido,  we  had  the  whole  field  almost 
entirely  to  ourselves.  As  indicated  above, 
we  hope  to  put  missionaries  In  Kumamoto 
and  Kagoshima  soon.  We  must  reinforce  this 
branch  of  our  work  strongly  and  at  once. 

Cooperation  in  Evangelistic  Work. — Nearly 
all  are  familiar  with  the  Forward  Move- 
ment known  as  Taikyo  Dendo.  As  in  other 
parts  of  Japan,  we  have  held  union  meet- 
ings in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  larger  places 
with  varying  results.  The  greatest  success 
has  been  at  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka,  Saga,  Ku- 
mamoto, and  Kagoshima.  There  has  been  a 
general  awakening  everywhere,  but  the  in- 
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terest  is  widespread  rather  than  deep.  There 
have  been  comparatively  few  cases  of  deep 
conviction  and  thorough  conversion.  But 
there  is  much  to  encourage  in  the  hundreds 
of  inquirers.  We  have  not  knowi^  anything 
like  this  in  years,  and  if  the  work  is  faith- 
fully followed  up,  in  dependence  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  great  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
Mr.  John  P.  Mott's  special  meetings  for 
students  at  Eumamoto  and  Nagasaki  were 
a  great  inspiration  and  help. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— V^^hilc 
the  above  showing  by  stations  indicates 
that  some  other  denominations  occupy 
more  places  with  missionaries  than  we, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lancl  no  Church  is  so  widespread,  and 
numerically  we  stand  at  the  head.  We 
have  at  present  eight  hundred  members 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  probationers. 
We  also  have  two  presiding  elders'  districts, 
centering  at  Nagasaki  and  Fukuoka,  but 
both  will  probably  soon  be  divided,  with 
additional  centers  at  Eumamoto  and  Kago- 
shima.  Both  of  the  Districrt  Conferences 
have  recently  been  held,  and  the  reports 
from  both  are  very  encouraging.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  estimate  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms compared  with  last  year,  but  the  out- 
look is  hopeful.  The  pastors  and  Bible 
women  are  hard  at  work,  and  the  Spirit  is 
honoring  their  labors.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  changes  were  necessary  at  the 
last  Conference,  particularly  on  the  Fuku- 
oka District,  and  this  will  have  an  important 
l>ear1ng  on  the  ingathering  this  year.  Some 
changes  have  also  been  found  necessary 
since  Conference.  All  have  now  nicely  set- 
tled into  their  new  environment  and  are 
taking  good  hold.  With  this  new  adjust- 
ment, the  outlook  for  next  year  is  fine. 

Self -support. ^V^hiXi}  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  we  are  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
in  the  matter  of  self-support.  In  order  to 
make  the  pastors  more  dependent  upon  the 
churches  and  the  churches  feel  more  for  the 
pastors,  we  deduct  contributions  for  self- 
support  once  each  quarter,  except  in  cases 
of  churches  that  are  nearly  or  quite  self- 
supporting.  The  plan  with  these  is  the 
same  except  that  we  deduct  in  otlier  months 
also.  This  month  seven  churches  are  en- 
tirely self-supporting  and  several  others 
Dearly  so.  And  as  this  same  thing  happens 
four  times  a  year,  the  self-supporting  idea  is 
being  rapidly  developed. 


1808 
8  00 

4  50 
50 


2  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
50 

17  00 
12  00 

1  00 


j     The  following   table   is  interesting,  and 
'  shows  the  monthly  contributions  for  pas- 
i  tor's  salaries  this  year  as  against  1898,  when 
the  Confeivnce  was  divided  : 
j  1901 

Fukuoka Yen*    13  00  1 

I         Hakata  aud  Koga 7  50  ^ 

j         Kumamoto 5  00 1 

I         Yatsushiro 80 ) 

'         Kutami  and  Waifu 2  75 

I         Moji  and  Kokuro 3  00  ) 

j         Wakamatsu 600) 

Omuta  and  Yana^awa 4  50 

Saga  and  Kuruine 1  00 

Kagoshima 6  00 

'         Kajiki 1  30 

Nagasaki- Deshima +30  00 

*'         Kojiyamachi +27  00 

Okinawa 6  00 

Sendai 1  50 

Besides  these  amounts,  which  were  prom- 
I  ised  at  Conference,  the  churches  are  now 
I  making  a  special  contribution  as  last  year, 
i  Okinawa  giving  IjLven,  Fukuoka  and  Ku- 
mamoto each  12,  s?reral  6,  etc.  The  Chris- 
tians are  poor  in  this  world's  goods  and 
their  numbei*s  are  few,  but  they  give.  A 
widespread  and  genuine  revival,  for  which 
we  are  all  laboring  and  praying,  will  bring 
self-support  in  sight  soon  in  many  churches. 
Immediate  Needs.— In  order  to  bring  about 
the  results  indicated  above,  our  foreign  force 
must  be  sustained  so  that  we  can  soon  place 
men  at  Kumamoto  and  Kagoshima.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  are 
already  occupying  the  latter  place,  as  they 
long  occupied  Fukuoka  before  a  male  mis- 
sionary was  sent.  Another,  and  a  very 
pressing  need,  is  money  suflBcient  to  pay 
rents  and  circuit  travel  for  work  in  the 
towns  and  villages  surrounding  the  centers 
occupied.  While  we  need  many  more  native 
preachers,  these  we  now  have  could  greatly 
enlarge  their  sphere  of  influence  had  we  the 
money  to  send  them  out.  The  village  and 
country  people  are  very  receptive  at  present, 
and  these  opportunities  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. I  need  hardly  add  that  our  influ- 
ence could  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  had 
we  neat  churches  in  place  of  our  changeable 
and  unattractive  preaching  places. 


"  Tub  Japanese  staff  at  Chlnzei  Seminary,  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  has  been  reinforced  by  the  coming  of 
Professor  H.  Yoshizaki,  who  has  returned  fijm 
America-  where  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Biblical  Department  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  and  later  took  post-gradu- 
ate studies  in  the  Chicago  University." 


♦  Fifty  cents. 


t  Self-fiupportlDK. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE  IN  JAPAN- 

BY  FANNY  GRAY  WILSON. 


ON  a  June  day  ten  years  ago  fourteen  girl 
graduates  received  their  diplomas  from 
the  Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin.  Among  them 
Misao  Miya  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
class.  Her  oration  on  "The  Flowers  We 
Bring  '*  was  an  expression  of  her  character, 
where  holiness,  love,  and  courage  had  begun 
to  bud  and  blossom.  She  went  forth  from 
the  school  to  cheer  many  a  weary  heart  by 
the  fragrance  of  her  life,  and  then  one  glad 
morning  she  was  transplanted  to  the  garden 
of  the  Lord. 

Born  in  1872,  she  was  left  an  orphan  at 
fifteen.    The  eldest  among  six  children,  her 
life  was  by  no  means  free  from  care.    After 
graduation  she  rendered  valuable  service 
for  eight  years  in  educational  and  evangel- 
istic work  in  Osaka,  Tokyo,  and  Nagoya. ' 
She  established  the  Yotsuya  Poor  School,  i 
and  for  a  time  had  enti^^charge  of  the  c van-  • 
gelistic  work  on  Nagoya  District.     Three 
years  ago  when  going  to  meet  an  appoint- 1 
ment  in  a  mountain  village,  no  other  con- ! 
veyance  being  procurable,  she  rode  on  a  I 
springless  wood  cart.    On  the  way  the  horse ' 
took  fright,  the  cart  was  upset,  and  she  was 
wedged  in  between  the  cliff  and  wagon  in 
such  a  way  as  to  injure  her  iieart  and  lungs. 
Thereafter  a  constant  sufferer,  she  worked 
as  long  as  strength  permitted,  often  hearing 
classes  in  her  own  room. 

After  spending  some  months  in  the  Akashi 
Hospital  she  was  taken  last  spring  to  her 
childhood  home.  Knowing  the  end  to  be 
near,  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
dying  among  unbelievers  and  of  having  a 


Buddhist  burial,  so  requested  to  be  brought 
to  Tokyo, 

As  she  lay  in  a  noisy  house  in  the  city, 
still  among  unbelievers,  I  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  come  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospi- 
tal, near  the  school.  Tears  of  thankfulness 
filled  her  eyes.  Praying  for  guidance,  I  re- 
turned home.  By  the  next  day  a  friend 
willing  to  bear  all  hospital  expenses  was 
found.  For  nearly  three  weeks  she  lingered 
in  the  hospital,  a  blessing  to  the  nurses  and 
to  all  who  ministered  to  her. 

Our  girls  promised  to  pay  for  an  extra 
nurse,  and  a  few  hours  later  received  from 
work  sold  in  America  more  than  enough 
money  to  cover  all  expenses. 

Twenty  yen  from  other  American  friends 
defrayed  all  funeral  expenses. 

Miss  Miya's  last  hours  were  beautiful 
She  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  being  always 
with  Jesus.  She  joined  with  friends  in  a 
hynm,  and  listened  gladly  to  favorite  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  At  times  she  folded  her 
hands  over  her  breast,  saying,  "  I  am  wait- 
ing; why  can't  I  go  to  sleep?"  Once  the 
nurse  replied,  "  You  will  be  all  right  with- 
out sleeping."  She  replied  with  a  smile,  "O, 
it  is  not  that  kind  of  sle^p  that  I  mean." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  emperor's 
birthday  her  desire  was  granted,  and  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

Her  beautiful  life,  her  peaceful  death,  and 
the  prayers  answered  in  her  behalf  have 
brought  blessing  to  our  school,  and  with 
grateful  hearts  we  thank  God  that  our  girls 
die  well. — Tidings, 


REPRESENTING  AND  PREACHING  CHRIST  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

BY  BISHOP  J.   M.   THOBURN,   D.D. 

(Bishop  Thoburn  delivered  an  address  at  Toronto  in  February,  1902,  to  the  Stadent  Yolonteer  Con- 
vention on  '*  The  Universal  Mission,"  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  :) 


IF  you  go  as  a  foreign  missionary  you  go 
with  a  special  commission.  You  are  to 
let  the  people  see  Christ  in  you.  To  do  that 
you  4^ust  be  perfectly  natural.  When  the 
serpent  poison  is  out  of  Christianity  it  is 
very  simple,  has  no  lordly  instincts,  recog- 
nizes no  distinctions.  The  most  aristocratic 
person  in  the  community  may  have  a  babe 
a  year  or  two  years  old,  but  you  can  always 


notice  that  the  babe  makes  no  distinctioiis. 
When  we  become  little  babes  in  Christ  we 
have  that  instinct  that  makes  us  recognize 
everyone  that  Christ  would  recognize  if  he 
were  here  on  earth. 

Another  thing  when  you  go  to  your 
foreign  land  you  not  only  represent 
Christ,  but  you  go  to  preach  him.  Don't 
do  it  in  a  perfunctory  way  or  in  stylish  Ian- 
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^uage;  don't  do  it  in  the  way  of  difficult 
argument.  Learn  a  little  of  Christ's  sim- 
plicity. I  have  known  men  to  try  to  imitate 
the  great  orators,  have  heard  men  say, 
"That  man  reminds  me  of  so-and-so  or 
so-and-so;  he  preaches  almost  like  such 
a  one."  Just  once  in  my  life  have  I  heard 
anyone  say  that  the  preaching  of  a  certain 
person  reminded  him  of  wjiat  his  ideal  was 
of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Are  we  so 
little  like  him,  are  we  so  afraid  of  simplicity 
of  style  and  language,  that  we  will  shun 
it  and  become  artificial  to  any  extent  that 
we  can,  in  order  that  we  may  show  a  degree 
of  culture  such  as  is  expected  to  be  seen  in 
the  pulpit  ?  If  you  have  such  an  idea,  before 
you  go  to  the  foreign  field  take  it  out  of 
your  heart  and  cast  it  away  forever. 

Then,  I  will  say  one  or  two  things  that 
will  surprise  you.  Don't  preach  against 
idolatry.  Don't  preach  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  Never  preach  against 
any  religion  as  a  religion,  for  you  merely 
shut  up  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  hear 
you,  without  accomplishing  any  purpose. 
And  I  am  speaking  now  from  experience, 
for  if  I  could  recall  a  thousand  sermons  I 
have  preached,  I  should  gladly  do  it. 
Never  ridicule  the  religious  practices  or 
ide€ts  of  the  people ;  that  was  not  our  Mas- 
ter's course  in  this  world. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  that  which  is 
common— don't  understand  that  I  think  that 
which  is  common  to  all  religion  is  going  to 
save  the  world— but  take  that  which  is  com- 
mon, and  you  can  always  assume,  wherever 
I  have  ever  been,  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being;  and  nobody  ever  denies  his  exist- 


ence, unless  he  has  been  educated  in  that 
form  of  unbelief ;  and  generally  the  people 
who  are  atheists  at  the  present  time  are 
found  in  England  or  America  or  France  or 
places  where  they  have  been  educated  into 
that  belief.  Instinctively,  if  you  point  to 
the  mountains  and  the  stars  and  the  forests 
and  say,  "Gkxl  made  all  these,"  the  people 
will  not  contradict  you.  But  you  can  put  it 
in  such  language  that  they  will. 

I  didn't  know  enough  to  do  that  in  earlier 
days,  but  I  think  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  India  I  never  was  contradicted  by  anyone 
in  public;  whereas  in  earlier  days  I  was 
rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  could  debate 
for  two  hours  at  a  time  with  learned  Hindus. 
But  when  I  apf)ealed  to  their  hearts,  after 
giving  them  my  message,  I  would  say  to 
them:  "This  is  not  my  word  at  all;  I  am 
giving  you  a  message  from  God.  While  I 
am  doing  it  his  Spirit  is  making  you  feel  in 
your  hearts  that  what  I  say  is  true ;  and  if 
there  is  a  man  here  who  does  not  believe 
that  I  have  been  speaking  the  truth  as  God 
has  given  it  to  me,  I  wish  he  would  speak 
up  and  tell  me."   Never  has  anyone  done  it. 

But  if  I  should  say  at  once  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God  there  would 
be  a  dozen  Mohammedans  on  foot  to  con- 
tradict me  at  once.  But  keeping  to  Goal's 
message,  he  prepares  the  way  of  the  people ; 
;  and  when  you  go  among  the  people  always 
go  as  a  witness  of  Jesus  Christ ;  always  tell 
them  that  you  know  him,  that  he  came  with 
you,  that  he  sent  you.  Tell  them  of  his 
;  love,  of  his  power  to  save ;  tell  them  of  the 
I  world  to  which  he  will  take  them  when  life's 
journey  is  over,  and  make  it  all  practical. 


THE  SPEEDY  BRINGING  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  CHRIST* 


BY  ROBERT  E.    SPEER. 


THE  problem  of  the  salvation  of  the  world 
reduces  itself  to  the  problem  of  the 
prayerful  effort  speedily  to  take  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  world. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  dare  allege 
that  it  is  an  impossible  duty.  W(»  are  able 
to  make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  the  world  at 
once,  so  far  as  the  world  is  con<MM*iuMl.  It  is 
open  now  to  the  Gospel  as  it  never  luis  been 
before.  A  few  hundred  yenrs  ago  the  world 
was  a  sealed  world,  as  seah'd  against  the 
Gospel  as  was  the  heart  of  the  Church 
against  the  purpose  to  proclaim  it.    Now 


I  we  stand  before  a  world  with  all  its  gates 

ajar.    We  have  no  right  to  say  of  any  single 

'  country  longer  that  it  is  barred  against  the 

i  Gospel.    If  we  say  this  still  of  Afghanistan, 

'  Tibet,  or  of  any  other  land  it  may  be  truly 

answered  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to 

call  any  door   closed  which  she    has  had 

neither  faith  nor  courage  to  attempt  to  open 

and  pass  through. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  equipment  of  the 

Cliureh  to  forbid.    It  was  reported  at  the 

Ecumenical  Confei'ence  that  there  are  now 

I  live  hundred  and  thirty-seven  missionary 
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societies,  representing  hundreds  of  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  pathetic 
commentary  upon  the  prayer  of  our  Lord, 
"  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ; 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
perfected  into  one;  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst 
them,  even  as  thou  lovedst  me,"  but  it  is 
evidence  that  the  Church  possesses  all  the 
necessary  missionary  agencies. 

She  has  also  suflBcient  agents.  It  was  re- 
.  ported  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  that 
these  missionary  societies  have  already  at 
work  upon  the  foreign  field  fifteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  missionaries.  It  is 
declared  also  that  in  this  generation  there 
will  go  out  from  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  two  million  young  men  and 
women.  A  fraction  of  this  immense  multi- 
tude added  to  the  force  upon  the  field  and 
properly  supp)orted  by  an  armj'  of  native 
agents  would  suffice  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
kpown  to  every  creature  before  the  younger 
generation  now  living  has  passed  away. 

Not  alone  has  the  Church  the  agencies, 
the  agents,  and  the  means ;  she  has  also 
available  omnipotent  resources.  The  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  using  her  present  equip- 
ment, would  carry  at  once  on  the  lips  of  a 
Church  made  up  of  truly  earnest  men,  the 
Gospel  of  the  world's  Redeemer  to  all  the 
multitudes  for  whom  he  died. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Church's 
position  in  any  earlier  day,  hor  position  now 
is  one  of  perfect  competence  to  obey  liter-  j 
ally  the  last  command  of  Jesus  Christ.  ] 

If  this  were  a  human  venture  men  would 
not  be  wasting  their  time  in  the  discussion 
of  its  practicability.  Men  and  money  in  un- 
stinted measure  would  be  poured  out  if  this 
were  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  territoiy, 
for  the  subjugation  of  nations,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder.  We  are  already  main- 
taining in  the  Phflippines  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  three  times  the  number  of 
all  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  whole 
Protestant  Church  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
sends  its  flickering  lights  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Asia,  and  laughs  at 
the  diflBculties  that  must  bo  overcome. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  households 
lighted  by  our  oil  to-night  in  the  villages 
of  Asia  where  the  true  Light  has  never 
shined. 

There  will  creep  about  in  our  hearts,  lurk- 
ing where  the  light  cannot  reach,  the  un- 


christian doubt :  "  Is  it  necessarj'  for  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  this  thing?  Sup- 
pose we  can  evangelize  the  world,  why 
should  we?  In  the  providential  ordering  of 
history,  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
by,  and  the  thing  has  not  been  done.  What 
is  there  to  show  that  a  duty  that  lay  dor- 
mant for  these  centuries  by  the  will  of  God 
is  acute  and  pressing  now?  "  That  view  is 
intelligible  on  the  lips  of  unconverted  men 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  but  it  is 
not  intelligible  on  the.  lips  of  Christians. 

If  the  world  has   no  need  of  Christ  we 
have  no  need  of  him.    If  the  evangelization 
of  China  must  be  left  to  Providence  unaided 
by  the  Church  the  evangelization  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  support  of  Christian  ministers 
here  may  be  led  to  the  same  kindly  unaided 
beneficence.    Whatever  Christ  is  to  me  he 
can  be   to  every  man  in  this  world.    If  I 
cannot  live  without  him  no  other  man  can 
live  without  him.    As  he  only  has  healed 
our  lives,  comforted  our  hearts,  broken  the 
chains  of  our  sins,  and  given  us  assured 
hope  of  what  lies  beyond,  he  only  can  do 
these  things  for  all  mankind. 

And  not  only  does  the  world  need  him 
now,  but  we  need  to  give  him  now  to  the 
world.  The  world  will  not  more  surely  die 
without  him  than  we  will  die  with  him  if 
we  refuse  to  obey  him.  and  look  with  cafe- 
less,  Christless  hearts  upon  the  world  that 
waits  for  hijn.  Can  there  be  anj'thing  niore 
fatal,  more  monstrous,  more  immoral  than 
a  doctrine  which  declares  men  lost  without 
Christ,  and  then  refuses  to  make  Christ 
known  to  them? 

The  Church  that  proclaims  its  belief  in 
the  Lord  of  all,  and  declares  that  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
than  the  name  of  Christ,  and  does  not  at 
once  make  it  its  supreme  business  to  make 
Jesus  Christ  known  to  the  whole  world,  is 
either  insincere  in  its  professions  of  belief 
or  it  presents  a  spectacle  of  a  debased  sense 
of  moral  integrity  than  which  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  despicable  and  loath- 
some. 

And  if  the  world  needs  the  Gospel  and  we 
need  at  once  to  give  the  world  the  Gospel 
Christ  also  needs  the  immediate  preaching 
of  his  Gospel  to  the  world.  Our  delay  is 
not  alone  the  source  of  loss  and  death  to 
ourselves  and  to  men ;  it  prolongs  the  trav- 
ail of  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  defers  the  long- 
expected  day  of  his  triumph. 
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"  The  restless  millions  wait 
The  light  whose  dawning  maketh  all  things  new/' 

is  only  a  half  truth ; 

"Christ  also  waits,  but  men  are  slow  and  late." 

And  what  are  God's  present  dealings  with 
us  designed  to  teach  us  if  not  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  great  things?  Bishop  Moule, 
of  Hangchow,  told  me  when  in  China  that 
when  he  came  to  Hangchow  there  were 
forty  Protestant  Christians  in  the  Chinese 
empire.  He  has  seen  in  his  lifetime  the 
Protestant  Church  in  China  multiplied  two 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand  per  cent,  and 
penetrate  to  almost  every  prefecture  of  the 
empire. 

"  The  world  to  be  evangelized  in  this  gen- 
eration— can  it  be  done  ?  "  asks  Gteorge 
Pilkington,  of  Uganda.  "  Kyagwe,  a  prov- 
ince fifty  miles  square,  has  had  the  Gospel 
preached,  by  lip  and  life,  through  almost 
every  village  in  the  space  of  one  short  year, 
by  some  seventy  native  evangelists  under 
the  supervision  of  only  two  Europeans! 
The  teacher  on  Busi  has  by  this  time  prob- 
ably accomplished  his  purpose  of  visiting 
every  house  in  that  island  with  the  message 
of  salvation  on  his  lips.  Soon  we  may 
hope  that  there  will  bo  no  house  left  in 
Uganda  that  has  not  had  God*s  message 
brought  thus  to  its  very  threshold." 

We  need  to  recall  in  this  matter  that  it  is 
for  God  that  we  are  working.  I  have  said 
that  if  this  were  a  human  enterprise  men 
would  scorn  to  waste  time  in  discussing  its 
feasibility.  Shall  we  have  less  faith  in  God 
than  men  have  in  themselves?  If  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world  at  once  as  a 
human  enterprise  is  practicable  does  it  be- 
come impracticable  when  we  realize  that  it 
is  a  divine  enterprise?  Who  sent  us  this 
work  to  do?  On  whose  errand  is  it  that  we 
are  going?  Whose  kingdom  is  to  be  estab- 
lished? It  was  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
to  whom  power  was  given,  and  nothing  is 
impossible  with  him,  who,  when  he  said, 
"  Go  ye,"  said  in  the  same  breath,  "  And  I 
am  with  you." 

And  now,  if  we  can,  and  we  ought,  shall 
we?  The  general  duty  of  world-ovangeli- 
zation  the  Church  has  acknowledged  for 
years,  and  neglected.  Is  this  not  the  hour 
to  acknowledge  our  duty  once  agtiin,  and 
perform  ? 

Just  when  India  or  any  other  land  is  ready 
to  swing  over  to  Christ  we  may  not  toll. 
That  this  is  the  day  when  the  trial  should 


be  made  and  the  opportunity  given  we 
dare  not  doubt.  For  one  hundred  years  the 
forces  which  are  pouring  into  the  world  still 
from  the  pierced  hands  of  Christ  have  been 
fashioning  in  heathen  lands  the  thoughts  of 
men,  shattering  their  superstitions,  cutting 
away  old  restraints,  and  shaping  the  whole 
course  of  their  unresting  movement. 

But  all  this,  so  to  speak,  indii-ect  evangeli- 
zation is  but  preparatory  to  that  supreme 
discharge  of  her  duty  by  the  Christian 
Church,  which  shall  show  to  the  whole 
world  that  God  has  been  making  it  ready 
to  become  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  To 
do  this  is  the  duty  of  this  generation. 

This  is  the  vital  need  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
had  to  fight  doctrinally  for  her  life;  when 
heresy  after  heresy,  involving  the  most 
fundamental  issues  in  the  evangelical  faith 
assailed  her,  and  so  hedged  her  in  that  the 
mere  struggle  for  existence  consumed  all 
her  strength.  That  day  went  by  long  ago. 
For  the  Church  now  to  spend  her  whole 
strength  on  that  battlefield  is  to  war  with 
phantoms,  save  as  the  neglect  of  personal 
living  duty  will  furnish  the  very  soil  in 
which  fresh  heresies  will  grow. 

Let  her  hear  the  call  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  bidding  her  go  out  now  into  the  high- 
ways and  the  hedges  and  the  ungarnered 
fields,  and  compel  men  to  come  in.  A 
Church  wholly  surrendered  to  Christ's  per- 
sonal leadership,  utterly  bent  upon  the 
largest  human  service,  filled  with  the  pas- 
sion of  a  great  and  divine  love,  will  escape 
heresy  by  subduing  unbelief.  Our  Church 
needs  a  supreme  world  purpose  that  will 
forbid  our  trifiing  away  the  time  of  God, 
playing  with  details  while  men  die. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  enor- 
mous. But  its  diflflculties  are  its  glory.  **  I 
will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost, "  said 
Paul  in  one  of  his  epistles,  "  for  a  great  door 
and  efTectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  there 
are  many  adversaries."  We  should  have 
said  "6»^/."  But  no  such  thought  polluted 
Paul's  spirit  -"  and  adversaries ;  "  they  con- 
stituted his  opportunity ;  they  did  not  qualify 
it.  They  made  Ephesus  a  field  of  work 
which  he  could  not  resist. 

When  Xavier  looked  from  Sancian  toward 
the  barred  gates  of  China,  and  cried,  **0 
rock,  rock,  when  wilt  thou  open  to  my  Mas- 
ter? "  he  called  every  heroic  heart  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  give  itself  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  sealed  land? 
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Of  all  the  mission  fields  in  the  world  to-day 
is  there  one  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  true 
men  and  kindles  in  their  souls  again  the 
ardor  of  the  Crusades  and  the  zeal  of  Ray- 
mond Lull  as  Islam? 

Christianity  from  the  beginning  has  "  rel- 
ished tasks  for  their  bigness,"  as  Stanley 
said  of  Glave,  "  and  greeted  hard  labor  with 
a  fierce  joy."  The  immediate  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world,  men  say,  would  involve 
superficial  work;  let  us  be  slow  and 
thorough.  Slow  and  thorough  is  one  thing ; 
slow  and  stagnant  is  another. 

Superficial  work !  Who  proposed  that  the 
world  should  be  superficially  evangelized? 
I  suppose  that  in  our  Lord's  parable  that 
husbandman  escaped  this  peril  who 
wrapped  his  pound  in  a  napkin  and  hid  it 
in  the  ground.  But  the  Lord  gave  his  com- 
mendation to  the  man  who,  havhig  five 
pounds,  traded  with  them  superficially,  on 
the  face  of  the  ground,  and  made  with  them 
five  other  pounds. 

We  have  betrayed  our  Lord  under  the 
pretense  of  doing  thoroughly  his  work  in 
this  land,  where  we  have  sown  the  seed  over 
and  over  again  in  ground  already  sowed, 
while  two  thirds  of  the  human  race  have 
been  allowed  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Saviour  or  any  love 
of  God.  And  in  our  folly  we  have  forfeited 
the  richest  spiritual  blessing  at  home  by  de- 
liberately transgressing  the  plainest  divine 
law.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth,  and  there  isthatwithholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tondeth  to  poverty." 

It  is  said  that  the  immediate  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  is  a  ^isionary  and  childlike 
project.  I  think  it  is.  And  where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish;  "and  except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
It  is  a  i)roject  of  childlike  faith  and  of  glo- 
rious vision. 


And  these  are  the  visions  of  it :  A  Church 
obedient  to  her  Head,  warm  with  the  glow 
I  of  a  great  love,  and  thrilled  with  all  the 
'  activities  of  a  perfect  service ;  a  redeemed 
I  world  free  from  the  bondage  of  its  sin,  and 
worshiping  with  glad  hearts  and  in  innu- 
merable homes,  and  with  hearts  and  homes 
alike  purified  adoring  the  world's  Redeemer, 
and  a  reigning  Saviour  crowned  at  last,  re- 
joicing in  the  love  of  his  Church,  and  satis- 
fied with    the  success  of  his  work  for  the 
world.  These  are  the  visions  which  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  lifts  before  our  eyes. 
Is  there  anything  to  shrink  from  in  them? 
;  Could  there  be  visions  more  enticing? 

Let  us  go  up  at  once  to  complete  this 
work.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  will  awake  to  her  duty,  at  least  let  us 
not  be  asleep  to  ours.  Whether  the  whole 
Church  can  evangelize  the  whole  world  or 
not,  we  can  evangelize  the  fields  for  which 
we  are  immediately  responsible.  There  are 
many  things  for  which  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble, which  sweep  out  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  influence  or  direction.  But  for  this  one 
thing  we  are. 

The  speedy  bringing  of  the  world  to  Christ 
is  a  consequence;  the  speedy  bringing  of 
Christ  to  the  world  is  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary. The  world  can  never  be  brought  to 
Christ  until  Christ  is  first  brought  to  the 
world.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask  God  for  one 
until  we  have  done  the  other. 

If  we  bring  Christ  to  the  world  God  will 
bring  the  world  to  Christ.  And  the  fact  that 
God  has  bidden  us  to  do  this  thing  lifts 
our  duty  at  once  above  all  cavil  and  excuse. 
"  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometh  the  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto 
you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields,  that  they  are  white  already  unto  har- 
vest." The  fields  that  were  white  then  are 
white  now  if  we  had  but  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  hGe(\.^ Evangelist, 


HINTS  ON  HOLDING  MISSIONARY  MEETINGS. 


THE    success    of  a    missionary   meeting 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  preparation  that  precede  it.    Sue 


niversarj'  than  a  special  prayer  meeting  to 
plead  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  all  its 
services  ?    The  connection  between  prayer 


cess  may  be  spiritual,  educational,  or  !  and  spiritual  success  is  evident, 
financial.  Spiritual  success  will  lead  to  The  interest  and  attention  of  the  young 
both  the  others;  for  it  will  increase*  knowl-  pt»ople  of  the  Sunday  school  and  congrega- 
edf^e  and  promote  liberality.  What  could  >  tion  should  be  secured.  Their  attendance 
be  a  better  preparation  for  a  missionary  an-   is  important,  not  only  to  give  enthusiasm 
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to  a  meetiiig,  but  because  it  is  from  them 
we  must  raise  our  future  missionaries  and 
other  workers.  One  or  two  special  hymns, 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
singing .  department  of  the  Sunday  school, 
will  give  life  to  the  meeting,  and  a  definite 
I>art  in  it  for  the  young  people.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  supersede  the  choir.  The 
organist  and  his  singers  ought  to  be  invited 
to  be  present,  and  to  give  either  an  appro- 
priate anthem  between  the  speeches,  or  to 
render  missionary  hymns  with  spirit. 
Hymns  should  be  selected  which  will  in- 
spire devotion  and  kindle  missionary  zeal. 

The  opening  prayer  should  be  brief,  direct, 
comprehensive,  full  of  Christian  aspiration 
for  the  world's  salvation.  A  missionary 
meeting  may  be  prayed  to  death  at  the  be- 
ginning. A  short  psalm,  or  a  few  appro- 
priate verses  of  holy  Scripture,  help  to 
give  a  right  tone  to  a  meeting.  A  mission- 
ary meeting  should  be  cheerful  and  bright, 
but  devout.  Its  distinctly  religious  char- 
acter should  not  be  overlooked.  An  amus- 
ing speech  is  better  than  a  dull  one,  but 
mere  amusement  will  not  deepen  the  sense 
of  duty  or  personal  responsibility  in  this 
work.  It  will  not  send  the  people  home  to 
f«*rvent  prayer  and  sacrificial  service.  The 
first  missionary  meetings,  when  Paul  and 
his  companions  returned  to  declare  to  the 
Church  "what  things  Gk>d  had  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles,"  were  full  of  religious 
fervor  and  the  rapture  of  praise. 

Educational  success  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  missionary  information  intelli- 
gently given  in  the  sermons  or  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  report  should  be  brief,  and  packed 
with  missionary  facts  that  will  strike  and 
stick.  It  should  avoid  unnecessary  figures. 
and  references  to  **  lapsed  annuities,"  "  divi- 
dends to  secure  annuities,"  and  "  interest 
on  centenary  grant,"  etc.  These  details  do 
not  edify  a  general  audience.  The  most 
effective  deputation  is  a  minister  who  will 
deal  with  missionary  principles  in  their  rv- 
lation  to  home  churches,  a  layman  who  will 
deal  with  finance  in  a  practical  and  inter- 
esting way,  and  a  returned  missionary  to 
give  personal  testimony.  The  last  sliould 
never  forget  that  he  is  iritnesSf  and  should 
speak  of  real  work,  and  real  difftciilty,  and 
real  success.  Or  let  him  tell  the  story  of 
defeat,  where  that  has  been  caused  by  in- 
sufficient means  and  want  of  support,  for 
that  may  rally  to  a  new  and  better  sustained 
effort. 


Some  missionary  speeches  need  revising 
and  bringing  up  to  date.  Where  "minis- 
ters of  the  circuit "  are  to  take  part  with  the 
deputation,  let  them  have  an  understanding 
who  is  to  speak;  and  then  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  occupy  the  portion  of  time  profit- 
ably. Earnestness  must  characterize  the 
platform  if  the  people  are  to  be  interested 
and  impressed.  The  advocate  should  take 
his  missionary  report  as  the  barrister  does 
his  brief.  Would  a  queen's  counsel,  plead- 
ing in  court,  ignore  his  brief,  and  talk  on 
general  subjects,  or  deal  in  pleasant  com- 
pliments when  his  client  was  in  danger  of 
penal  servitude  for  twentv  years?  As  ad- 
vocates of  the  crown  rights  of  Him  who 
died  for  all,  can  missionary  speakers  be  half 
in  earnest  while  their  clients  are  losing  their 
birthright?  As  Methodists  we  are  not  going 
to  convert  the  world  by  ourselves.  The  mis- 
sionary platform  is  a  convenient  place  for 
expressing  Christian  unity.  Ministers,  how- 
ever, should  remember  the  law  of  "Chris- 
tian courtesy,"  and  not  while  away  the  time 
of  the  deputation,  when  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherliness  they  are  invited  to  speak  on 
the  platform  of  a  neighboring  church. 

Tfie  mayor  in  the  chair,  that  the  meeting 
may  be  patronized  by  the  dignity  of  office, 
is  a  mistake.  When  the  mayor  is  a 
Christian  man,  in  sympathj'  with  the  work 
of  the  world's  evangelization,  he  will  do 
honor  to  his  office  by  taking  the  chair  at  the 
missionary  meeting.  A  wealthy  chairman 
will  sometimes  secure  a  large  collection  by 
giving  liberally  himself,  but  that  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  increased  liberality  of  that 
congregation.  The  pence  of  the  poor  are  a 
power  in  Methodism.  It  is  well  to  secure 
the  most  suitable  and  generous  chairman, 
but  secure  also  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  the  sacrificial  givings  of  the 
praying  poor. 

The  collection  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
after  nine  o'  clock,  and  should  be  taken  up 
quickly  and  quietly.  Plenty  of  collectors 
should  be  appointed,  and  the  boxes  dis- 
tributed either  before  or  very  early  in  the 
meeting.  Money  is  not  the  supreme  thing 
in  a  missionary  meeting.  Enthusiasm  and 
prayerful  sympathy  awakened  in  Chris- 
tian hearts  will  lead  to  pleading  with  God 
for  his  called  and  chosen  niett,  the  laborers 
in  his  vineyard.  A  true  missionary  is  one 
of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  his  Church.  Money 
cannot  purchase  such  an  apostle.  For  how 
much  gold  could  you  secure  such  men  iis 
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Dr.  Coke,   Dr.  Duff,   John   Hunt,   James 
Calvert,  Bishop  Patteson,  J.  G.  Paton,  or 
David  Hill  ?    Where  the  missionary  Sunday 
does  not  precede  the  meeting,  the  preachers 
should  make  the  sennoii^i  prepare  for,  and 
lead  up  to  the  meeting.     The  missionary 
anniversary  should  bo  well  advertised,  and 
then    let    those    responsible    for    success 
organize    for    gathering,   interesting,  and 
instructing    the     congregation.      Let    the 
people  be  given  to  feel  their  personal  re- ' 
sponsibility,  that  they  must  meet  the  hea- ' 
then  at  the  judgment  seat,  that  it  is  their! 
duty  to  break  to  the  famishing  that  bread  of 
life  of  which  they^ave  enough  and  to  spare ;  i 
or  if  they  withhold  it,  the  great  Judge  will  i 
say,  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no ' 
meat."    Let  personal  responsibility  be  re- 
alized, and  instead  of  missionary  meetings , 
dying  of  dullness,  they  will  be  the  center  of  | 
enthusiasm,  they  will  kindle  zeal  in  every 
department,  and  lead  to  large-hearted  liber- 
ality   in    the    grandest   enterprize  of  the 
Church.— iJer.    Joseph  Nettleton,  \n  Work 
and  Workers. 

n. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tabulate  the  many  rea- 
sons why  our  missionary  meetings  have 
ceased  to  attract  as  in  former  days,  without  \ 
seeming  to  blame  those  by  whom  alone  they 
have  been  kept  from  dying  out  alto- 
gether. I 

Human  systems  and  methods  are  like 
clothes— they  wear  themselves  out,  or  we 
outgrow  them,  or  they  become  unsuitable 
to  altered  conditions  and  tastes.  The  popu- 
lar preaching  of  thirty  years  ago  cloys  on 
the  tastes  of  this  new  generation. 

We  have  more  to  do,  and  loss  time  to  do 
it  in ;  speeches,  as  such,  are  decidedly  out 
of  fashion.  The  platform  has  been  the  bane 
of  Methodist  missionary  meetings.  Men 
without  any  special  knowledge  or  qualifiea- ' 
tions  have  been  called  on  to  All  up  the  time 
of  a  missionary  meeting  wh(^n  they  had 
nothing  to  say. 

Intelligent  Christian  people  do  not  relish 
stale  anecdotes,  worn-out  Jests,  and  shallow 
conclusions.  Clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  they  know,  do  not  convert  the 
heathen. 

But  even  keener  intelligiuice,  greater  fit- , 
ness  for  the   work,  and  knowledge  up  to ' 
date  often  fail  to  lill  our  chapels  on  a  week 
night.    Why  not  in  such  cases  tr[i  what  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sunday  evenituj  would  result 
in?  I 


Our  working  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  at- 
tend week-night  services;  they  begin  too 
early  for  them.  Many  a  Methodist  servant 
girl  is  left  ignorant  of  missionary  facts,  be- 
cause she  is  "  out "  only  on  Sunday  nights, 
or,  if  in  the  week,  has  other  recreations  for 
that  single  holiday. 

The  ignorance  of  our  Methodist  people, 
even  as  to  the  localities  of  our  mission  sta- 
tions, or  the  names  of  the  workers  in  them, 
is  appalling.  In  our  children's  "Busy 
Bees "  one  might  get  such  questions  an- 
swered, as  it  is  the  aim  of  all  good  "  Queen 
Bees  "  to  instruct  the  little  ones  on  such 
points,  and  to  make  them  conversant  with 
the  names  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  faces 
of  our  missionaries  and  their  helpers. 

Except  in  cases  of  returned  missionaries, 
or*  missionary  secretaries,  who  have  always 
special  information  at  their  command,  it  is 
unnecessary  in  large  towns  to  send  for 
speakers  from  a  distance,  some  of  whose 
speeches  consist  of  notes  taken  while  pre- 
vious speakers  are  on  their  feet,  and  are  only 
suggested  by  remarks  then  being  made. 

How  many  meetings  have  been  utterly 
ruined  by  too  many  speakers,  and  too  great 
range  of  subjects?  Who  has  not  "  sat  on 
thorns  "  while  some  feeble  brother,  unable 
to  bring  nothingness  to  a  close,  has  talked 
the  clock  round,  while  the  missionary,  in 
despair,  has  at  length  risen  to  say,  "  At  this 
late  hour  of  the  meeting  I  shall  not  detain 
you  for  more  than  a  few  minutes?"  Let 
the  men  who- have  their  tale  to.  tell  come 
first,  that  those  who  must  leave  early  may 
get  the  information  they  desire. 

And  hero  may  I  give  a  suggestion  to  the 
missionaries  themselves',  who — new  to  Eng- 
lish congregations— often  [wonder  what  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  their  hearers?  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  descant  on  the  need  and 
value  of  missions,  of  which  we  were  long 
ago  convinced,  and  only  require  that  our 
convictions  should  be  established  by  facts. 
Suppose  Stanley  had  entertained  his  au- 
diences by  a  discourse  on  the  value  of  his 
explorations,  who  would  not  have  exclaimed, 
'*  Toll  us  of  the  incidents  of  your  travel,  what 
you  saw,  what  you  did?  "  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation in  seeing  the  man  who  has  himself 
done  the  work  ho  is  to  talk  about. 

Two  or  throe  missionary  meetings  stand 
out  in  my  mind  as  models.  One  in  a  little 
Scotch  kirk  on  the  Loch-side  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  Paton  himself  occupied  the 
pulpit  and  touched  every  heart,  many  eyes. 
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and  many  pockets  with  his  st<^ry,  since  f?i  ven 
to  the  world  in  two  of  the  most  interesting 
missionary  volumes  ever  written. 

Another  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  when  a 
secretary  of  the  L.  M.  S.  gave  a  brief  yet  com- 
plete history  of  the  Madagascar  Mission  up 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  returned 
missionary,  who  took  up  the  thread  and 
brought  the  story  down  to  present  date. 
Also,  another  occasion  when,  with  a  large 
map  hung  In  the  chap<?l,  the  Rev.  David 


Hill  occupied  all  the  allotted  time  in  making 
us  understand  something  about  China. 

These  meetings  gave  us  thought,  while 
many  have  but  kindled  our  satire,  roused 
our  indignation,  or  depressed  our  spirits. 

One  thing  more — why  do  not  intelligent 
women  visit  more  country  places,  talk  to 
the  children  and  young  people,  set  a-going 
missionary  boxes,  appoint  young  secretaries 
and  show  them  how  to  do  it,— Rev.  S, 
Pet  hick  Hosegood,  in  Work  and  Workers. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  RUSSIA  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


WHAT  is  now  known  as  European  Russia 
was  settled  by  Slavs  from  the  south 
and  southwest  with  some  mixture  of  Scandi- 
navians from  the  west  and  Mongols  from 
the  east,  the  people  being  at  first  divided 
into  separate  and  independent  tribes.  Dis- 
sensions and  strife  arose,  and  tradition 
teaches  that  three  brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus, 
and  Trevor,  sons  of  a  Swedish  king,  were 
requested  to  help  in  bringing  about  peace. 
This  was  about  A.  D.  862. 

They  were  able  warriors  and  good  coun- 
selors, and  through  their  efforts  they  united 
the  people  and  tribes,  and  each  became 
ruler  over  about  one  third  of  the  country. 
On  the  death  of  his  two  brothers  Rurik  an- 
nexed their  dominions  to  his  own  and  also 
extended  his  rule.  He  died  in  879  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Igor,  who  was  suo- 
ceeiled  by  his  son  Sviatoslaff. 

Sviatoslaff  was  a  minor,  and  his  mother, 
Olga,  reigned  as  regent  for  twelve  years. 
The  people  were  heathen  and  their  religion 
chiefly  nature  worship  and  much  like  those 
of  the  heathen  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Queen  Olga  visited  ConsUmtinople  in  the 
year  955,  received  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch 
under  the  name  of  Helena,  the  emperor, 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  becoming  her 
godfather.  On  her  return  t<>  Russia  she 
wished  her  son  and  all  the  pt»ople  to  accept 
Christianity.  Her  son,  SviatoslafT,  who  was 
now  reigning,  could  not  be  persua<led  to 
receive  it,  but  he  did  not  object  to  Christian 
missionaries  working  among  his  people. 

Sviatoslaff  died  in  972  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vladimir,  who  for  a  time  ex- 
hibited great  cruelty  and  wickedness,  and 
it  is  said  ofTered  human  sacrifices  to  his 
gods.    After  a  while  he  became  dissatisfied 


with  his  heathen  religion  and  determined 
to  find  out  something  of  other  religions. 

Vladimir  sent  ambassadors  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  different  religions — Moham- 
medan, Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Greek.  They 
made  their  report,  and  he  was  most  im- 
pressed by  what  they  said  they  saw  and  heard 
at  Constantinople  of  the  Christian  religion 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Greek." 

Vladimir  went  to  Constantinople  in  988, 
professed  conversion  to  Christianity,  was 
baptized,  and  married  the  Princess  Anna, 
sister  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

On  his  return  to  Kief,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  Russia,  he  caused  the  image  of 
Perun,  the  Slavonic  god  of  thunder,  which 
had  been  erected  on  an  eminence,  to  be 
cast  into  the  river  Dnieper  after  having 
been  beaten  with  cudgels  by  his  soldiers. 

Then  Vhwlimir  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  all  the  people  to  proceed  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  there  be 
baptized  in  token  of  their  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
objection  to  this,  and  the  priests  from  Con- 
stantinople and  the  native  priests  that  were 
appointed  to  office  baptized  many,  and  as 
the  baptisms  wei-c  so  universal  it  is  said 
that  in  th*^  year  988  Russia  was  converted  to 
Christiauitfj. 

Some  historians  declare  that  Vladimir 
was  not  baptized  at  ConstantinopUs  but  that 
"Vladimir  and  his  twelve  sons  were  bap- 
tized at  Kief  in  988,  the  idol  Perun  was 
sunk  in  the  Dniei)er,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion immersed  themselves  in  its  waters, 
while  the  Greek  priests  read  the  baptismal 
service  from  the  banks."  Others  say  he  was 
baptized  in  the  town  of  Cherzon.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  baptism  of  the  king 
occurred  in  Constantinople. 
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Vladimir,  after  his  conversion,  founded 
schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  en- 
couraged the  observance  of  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  The  Russians  used 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Cyril 
and  Methodius  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015  and  was  buried  in 
Kief  by  the  side  of  Princess  Anna,  his  ^vife, 
and  is  honored  to  this  day  as  Saint  Vladi- 


mir of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  His 
son  Jaroslan  I  erected  many  Christian 
I  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools,  im- 
!  proved  the  worship,  and  enriched  the  psal- 
mody of  the  Church.  The  metropolitan  of 
Kief  was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  whole 
Russian  Church  under  the  suzerainty'  of  the 
patriarch  at  Constantinople  imtil  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Russian  Church  became 
independent. 


RUSSIA  AND  ITS  REUGIONS* 


RUSSIA  in  Europe  has  an  area  of  2,095,616 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  1897 
of  106,154,607;  Russia  in  Asia  has  an  area 
of  6,564,778  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1897  of  22,697,469.  Of  the  population 
about  73  per  cent  are  Slavs,  7  per  cent  are 
Poles,  5  per  cent  are  Finns,  9  per  cent  are 
Turco-Tartars,  3  per  cent  are  Jews.  The 
population  at  the  present  time  is  about 
135,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  is 
divided  religiously  as  follows : 

Greco-Russians 95,850,000 

Roman  CatlK^lics 12,15i),000 

Mohammedans 12,150,000 

Protestants 6,750,<JO0 

Jews 4.050,000 

United  Church  and  Armenians    1,350,000 
Others 2,700,000 

Of  the  Protestants  over  2,500,000  an*  the 
Lutherans  of  Finland.  Among  the  Prot- 
estants and  "  others ''  are  included  the 
Raskolniki,  or  Dissenters,  and  these  in- 
clude the  Stundists  and  Pashkovites,  and 
some  writers  on  Russia  estimate  that  thest^ 
Christian  sects  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
Greco-Russian  Church  number  nearly  four- 
teen million.  The  Lutherans  of  Finland 
have  been  protected  by  s[)ocial  laws,  but 
the  others  have  been  persecuted  and  j)un- 
ished  not  only  a,s  heretics,  but  as  traitors 
and  apostates,  and  the  persecution  still 
continues. 

The  reigning  emi)eror  is  Nieholas  I,  who 
was  born  in  1S(;8,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  1894,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Emperor 
Alexander  IIL  He  was  married  in  1804  to 
Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  and  li.as  three  child n^n— 
Olga,  born  in  1805;  Tatiana,  born  in  1807, 
and  Marie,  bom  in  1890. 


"  The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy.  The  whole  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united 
in  the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law. 
The  administration  of  the  empire  is  in- 
trusted to  four  great  boards  or  councils  pos- 
sessing separate  functions:  The  Council  of 
State,  which  examines  into  the  projects  of 
laws  and  discusses  the  budget  and  the  pub- 
lic expenditures;  the  Ruling  Senate^  which 
promulgates  laws  and  is  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  examines  into  the  state  of  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  empire ;  the  Holy 
Synod,  which  has  the  superintendence  of 
religious  affairs;  the  Committee  of  Minis- 
ters, consisting  of  the  ministers  of  war, 
navy,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  public  instruc- 
tion, justice,  public  works,  etc." 

Rev.  M.  J.  Cramer,  D.D.,  in  an  article  in 
Tlte  Christian  Advocate  in  1893,  wrote  as 
follows  of 

The  Stundists  of  Russia  : 
One  of  the  most  Remarkable  of  all  the  re- 
miirkable  sects  in  Russia  is  the  sect  known 
as  Stundists,  which  sprang  up  unnoticed 
among  the  south  Russian  peasantry  about 
the  year  1860.  The  name  Stundists  is  derived 
from  the  GK?rman  word  stunde,  "hour," 
plural  stunden,  "hours,**  applied  to  them 
because  they  met  at  regular  hours  for  the 
j)urpose  of  singing  hymns,  offering  up 
prayers,  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tur(\s  and  explaining  them. 

Ae<v)rding  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
"  Tlie  Tsar  Persecutor,**  in  the  January 
(1H02»  nuniV>er  of  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
certain  German  colonists  settled  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kherson  since  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  — simple,  Ood-fearing 
Teutons,  faithful  to  tlie  language,  traditions, 
religion,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Father 
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land,  their  religion  being  the  simple  Proty 
estant  religion,  and  they  styling  themselves 
modestly  "evangelical  Christians,"  believ- 
ing in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  religious  worship  consist- 
ing, at  regular  hours  during  the  week,  in 
offering  up  prayers,  singing  hymns,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  explaining  them, 
and  regulating  their  daily  lives  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  early  Methodists  used  to  do. 

Some  of  the  degraded  serfs,  who  had  been 
instructed  (?)  by  priests ;  who,  according  to 
the  Patriarch  Philaretus,  "are  addicted  to 
crimes  unknown  to  heathen  nations  and  un- 
heard of  among  peoples  ignorant  of  God ; " 
and  who,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Mos- 
cow, '*  are  unfit  to  graze  cattle,  much  less 
to  feed  fiocks  of  human  souls"— some  of 
the  degraded  serfs,  worse  even  than  their 
priests,  were  driven  by  stress  of  hunger  to 
seek  work  on  the  farms  of  these  German 
colonists,  and  by  the  exemplary  lives  and 
practices  of  the  latter  they  gradually  learned 
to  be  men  and  Christians. 

In  Osnova,  in  said  government,  a  dis- 
reputable tramp,  named  Onisht  Shenko,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  descry  the  new  light,  and 
between  1855  and  1860  he  adopted  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  make  boots  and  sIkk^s,  and 
eagerly  imparted  his  knowledge  to  his  com- 
rades ;  and  scarcely  were  the  serfs  emanci- 
pated before  half  a  dozen  native  evangelical 
preachers  arose  from  among  his  disciples, 
whose  useful  and  exemplary  lives  spoke 
more  persuasively  in  favor  of  the  new  views 
than  the  most  convincing  arguments. 

Their  doctrines  were  simple  and  adapted 
to  their  hearers,  for  the  Germans  who  had 
assisted  to  restore  their  atrophied  religious 
sense  could  do  no  more  than  impart  a  gen- 
eral direction  to  their  efforts.  "We  must 
worship  God  in  spirit,  and  the  spirit  being 
free,  our  worship  should  be  free  likewise 
from  the  fetters  of  ceremonies  and  forms," 
said  these  new  sectarians,  who,  with  their 
evangelicalism,  had  a  dash  of  mysticism  in 
their  composition. 

"My  Saviour  is  my  only  priest,"  they  re- 
plied to  the  orthodox. priests  who  had  offered 
to  administer  the  sacraments  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  usual.  (In  Bussia  people  have  to 
pay  certain  amounts  to  have  the  sacraments 
administered  to  them  and  their  children.) 

The  work  accomplished  by  these  Stun- 
diats  was  wonderful,  both  as  regards  thor- 


oughness and  extent.  It  was  a  thorough 
conversion  of  the  men  and  women,  and 
even  of  children.  All  learned  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  they  became  masters  in  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  spirit- 
ual teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures- 
masters  far  superior  to  the  priests. 

But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise  among  them,  they  are  never  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  anything  like  bitterness, 
for  amid  progressing  opinions  and  varying 
practices  brotherly  love  is  the  one  enduring 
doctrine  of  the  Stundists,  compared  with 
which  everything  else  is  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  "The  service  of  God,"  say  their 
teachers,  "  means  our  living  for  others  and 
dying  to  ourselves."  "God  is  love,"  ex- 
claims one  of  them,  "and  what  he  asks 
of  us  is  love  for  each  other,  who  are  his 
images." 

The  lofty  morality  of  the  Stundists  is  truly 
marvelous.  In  almost  every  particular  they 
■  comply  with  the  teachings  of  Christ;  and 
.even  the  police  authorities,  who  are  called 
upon  both  by  the  state  and  the  clergy  to 
p<»i*secute  or  comi)el  them  by  force  to  attend 
orthodox  worship,  recognize  the  superior- 
ity of  their  mbrality  over  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

And  yet  they  have  to  endure  the  most 
awful  and  terrible  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  State  and  Church,  reminding  one  of 
the  iniquitous  inquisition.  These  Stundists 
are  the  very  best  citizens,  and  yet  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  they  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  criminals.  But  notwithstanding 
all  hindrances  and  persecutions,  they  con- 
stantly increase  in  number  and  extent  of 
territory,  the  blessing  of  God  evidently  rest- 
ing upon  them. 

Another  writes : 

The  Standists  recognize  neither  a  consecrated 
priesthood,  nor  sacraments,  nor  the  worship  of 
saints.  They  hold  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  instruct 
others  out  of  the  Bible.  Marriage  is  celebrated 
before  the  elders  of  the  community,  and  divorce  is 
not  permitted.  The  most  important  point  in  their 
doctrines  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  brotherly 
love  toward  all  men  and  industrious  work.  The 
Stundists  are  everywhere  known  as  thorough  and 
sober  workmen.  One  of  their  chief  precepts  is  that 
work  is  a  duty  and  an  honor  to  men,  but  that  it  must 
not  be  made  subservient  to  selfish  ends.  Only  so 
much  is  to  be  earned  as  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  lives,  those  of  their  families,  the 
sick,  and  those  incapable  of  work.  Suprfluous 
earnings  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  would  give  an 
impetus  to  the  sinful  impulses  of  liuman  nature. 
This  rule  they  strictly  observe.  They  renounce  per- 
sonal possessions  and  recognize  only  a  general 
community. 


(214) 
THE  ORTHODOX  GRECX>-RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 


THE  Russian  Church,  generally  called  the 
Greek  Church  or  the  Greco-Russian 
Church,  calls  itself  "The  Holy  Orthodox 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  It  is  under 
the  control  of  government,  and  is  **the 
largest  State  Church  in  the  world." 

The  following  are  the  ten  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion, which  are  accepted  by  all  those  who 
adhere  to  the  Orthodox  Greco- Russian 
Church : 

1.  The  Apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances which  were  established  at  th(»  Seven 
Councils,*  and  the  rest  of  the  Greco-Russian 
traditions,  statutes,  and  rules,  I  accept  and 
confess;  also  the  holy  writings  and  the 
prayers  that  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  has 
acknowledged  and  acknowledges,  I  accept 
and  acknowledge. 

2.  I  believe  and  confess  that  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Testament— to  wit,  Bap- 
tism, Unction,  Communion,  Confession,  Or- 
dination, Marriage,  and  Extreme  Unction- 
were  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church,  as  the  means  of  receiving  the  grace 
and  influence  that  they  convey. 

3.  I  believe  and  confess  that  in  the  Divine 
Liturgy  (Mass)  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  verily  received  in  the 
form  of  Bread  and  Wine,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  for  the  obtaining  eteraal  life. 

4.  I  believe  and  confess,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
that  the  Saints  in  Christ  who  reign  in 
heaven  are  worthy  to  be  honored  and  in- 
voked, and  that  their  prayers  and  interces- 
sions move  the  All-merciful  God  to  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls.  Also,  that  to  venerate 
their  incorruptible  relics,  as  also  the  pre- 
vious virtues  of  their  remains,  is  well 
pleasing  to  God. 

5.  I- admit  that  the  pictures  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  of  other 
Saints,  are  worthy  to  have  and  to  honor, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  but  that  by 
having  them  before  our  eyes  we  may  be  en- 
couraged to  devotion,  and  to  the  imitation 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Righteous  Ones  repre- 
sented by  the  pictures. 

6.  I  confess  that  the  i)rayei-s  of  faith  ad- 
dressed to  God  are  accepted  favorably  by 
the  mercy  of  God. 

7.  I   believe  and    confess  that  power  is 


•  The  Seventh  Council  was  licld  at  Constantinople  in 
7M  and  afterward  convened  at  Nice  in  im.  It  Is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Second  Nlcene  Council. 


given  to  the  Church  by  Chrisst  our  Saviour, 
to  bind  and  to  loose ;  and  that  what  is  bound 
or  loosed  by  that  power  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

8.  I  believe  and  confess  that  the  Founda- 
tion, Head,  and  Supreme  Pastor  and  Bishop 
of  the  Holy  Greco-Russian  Church  is  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  from  Him  all 
Bishops,  Pastors,  and  teachers  are  ordaineil; 
and  that  the  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the 
said  Church  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

9.  That  this  Church  is  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
I  also  confess ;  and  that  in  her  is  true  salva- 
tion to  be  found,  and  that  no  one  can  possi- 
bly be  saved  in  any  other  except  her,  I 
believe. 

10.  To  the  Holy  Synod  directing,  as  to  the 
Pastors  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  the 
Priests  by  them  ordained,  I  promise  to 
observe  sincere  obedience,  even  to  the  end 
of  my  days. 

In  baptism  the  water  is  first  blessed,  which 
is  performed  by  the  priest  immersing  his 
right  hand  in  it  crosswise  three  times  and 
blowing  on  it,  then  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  on  the  surface  with  a  little  feather 
dipped  in  holy  oil.  The  priest  anoints  the 
child  on  the  brow,  breast,  ears,  hands,  and 
feet,  then  rolling  up  his  sleeves  above  the 
elbows,  seizes  the  child,  plunges  it  rapidly  in 
the  water,  completely  immersing  it  three 
times.  The  baptized  one  is  clad  in  a  white 
garment,  and  a  cross  is  hung  on  the  neck. 
The  sacrament  of  unction  follows,  in  which 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  holy  oil,  on  the  brow,  eye,  nostrils, 
ears,  lips,  breast,  hands,  and  feet. 

The  Short  Catechisvi  of  the  Cfiurch  con- 
tains the  following : 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  Communion  ? 

A,  The  believer  receives  the  very  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  bread,  and  the  very 
Blood  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  wine. 

Q.  What  benefits  does  the  communicant 
receive  ? 

A.  He  becomes  one  with  Christ,  and  thus 
is  entitled  to  everlasting  life. 

Q.  What  is  Confession  ? 

A.  The  person  who  has  sinned  after  his 
Baptism  confesses  his  sins  to  the  Priest,  and 
through  him  receives  absolution  from  Jesus 
Christ  Himself. 

Before  partaking  of  the  communion  the 
communicants  make  the  following  con- 
fession : 
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**  I  believe.  Lord,  and  confess,  that  Thou 
indeed  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
-who  earnest  into  the  worid  to  save  sinners, 
of  which  I  am  chief.    I  also  believe  that 
t^his  is  indeed  Thy  most  pure  Body,  and  this 
rrhy  Holy  Blood.    I  therefore  pray  Thee  to 
liave  mercy  on  me  and  to  forgive  me  all  my 
sins,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  by  word, 
l)y  de<*d,  by  knowledge,  or  ignorance,  and 
^ant  me  worthily  and  blamelessly  to  par- 
take of  Thy  most  pure  Sacrament,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  for  life  everlasting. 
Receive  me  this  day,  O  Son  of  God,  as  a 
partaker  of  Thy  Liist  Supper.    For  not  as  a 
secret  enemy  I  approjtch,  not  with  the  kiss 
of  Judas,  but  like  the  thief  I  confess  Thee, 
*  Lord,  remember  me  in  Thy  kingdom.    And 
may  the  Communion  of  Thy  Holy  Sacra- 
ment be  not  to  my  judgment  and  condem- 
nation, but  to  the  healing  of  my  soul  and 
bo*ly.'    Amen." 

In  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction 
the  sick  person  is  anointed  with  oil,  and 
healing  grace  is  prayed  for  on  his  behalf. 
Insane  persons,  the  unconfessed,  and  un- 
repentant are  excluded  from  it. 

Baptism  is  administered  by  trine  immer- 
sion. The  communion  is  administered  in 
both  kinds,  and  confession  must  precede 
communion.  Four  great  fasts  are  observed : 
The  forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to 
the  Feast  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  the 
fifteen  days  before  Assumption  Day,  and  the 
six  weeks  before  Christmas.     Wednesdays 


and  Fridays  throughout  the  year  are  fast 
days.  The  liturgj'  is  in  the  Old  Slavonic  lan- 
guage. Prayers  and  services  for  the  dead  and 
invocation  of  the  saints  are  admitted. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes — 
the  regular  clergy,  the  secular  clergy,  and 
the  deacons  and  helpers.  The  monks,  or 
regular  clergj-,  called  the  Black,  form  the 
rulingauthority,  and  to  them  belong  the  bish- 
ops and  higher  dignitaries  and  most  of  the 
directors  and  teachers  in  religious  semi- 
naries. The  second  order  are  the  secular 
clergy,  or  White,  who  are  styled  popes  or 
fathers,  and  are  married;  if  a  priest  loses 
his  wife  he  is  not  permitted  to  marry  again 
and  must  either  become  a  monk  or  resign 
his  position  as  a  clergyman.  The  third 
order  is  composed  of  the  deacons,  sacris- 
tans, clerks,  singers,  and  students  of  the- 
olog}'. 

'.     The  emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 

and  appoints  all  the  bishops  and  leading 

'  oflBcials,  but  permits  the  bishops  and  synods 

;  to  propose  candidates.    The  administration 

;  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a 

!  board  of  bishops  called  "The  Holy  Synod,'' 

'  and  the  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  has 

wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

i     The   Russian   Church    differs    from    the 

:  Roman  Catholic  faith  chiefly  in  denying  the 

spiritual  supremacy   of   the   pope,  in   the 

marriage  of   the  clergy,  in  administering 

both  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  commun- 


The  Methodist  Hissions  in  'BixmsL 

THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced 
mission  work  in  Finland,  Russia,  in  18S4,  and 
the  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission  was  organ- 
ized as  such  in  1892.  All  the  appointments  at  pres- 
ent are  in  Finland,  except  one  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  was  held 
in  Viborg,  Finland.  May  15-20,  1901,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Hiden  acting  as  secretary. 
All  the  preachers  in  the  Mission  are  members  of  the 
Sweden  Conference. 

The  following  statistics  were  reported :  704  full 
members,  276  probationers,  11  local  preachers,  20 
Sanday  schools  with  78  officers  and  teachers  and 
1,196  scholars,  7  churches,  4  parsonages.  There  was 
an  increase  of  19  members  and  8  probationers.  Dur- 
ing the  year  nine  children  were  baptized. 

The  work  is  more  prosperous  than  the  figures 
would  indicate.  There  have  been  a  goodly  number 
of  conTersions,  but  the  fast-increasing  emigration 
has  deprived  the  Church  of  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bors.    Vital  Christianity  has  been  greatly  increased 


in  Finland  by  the  presence  and  work  of  these 
Methodist  missionaries. 

The  following  appointments  were  made : 

Helsinofors  District.  —  N.  J.  Rosen,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Ilelsingfors).  Abo,  to  be  supplied.  Ekenas 
and  Brotorp,  A.  S.  Hultqvist.  Hango  and  Lappvik, 
K.  F,  Holmstrom.  Helsingfors,  Swedish,  Albin  Jan- 
zon.  Kuopio,  to  be  supplied.  Lovisa,  K.  A.  liolm- 
sten.    St.  Petersburg,  to  be  supplied. 

Tammerfors  District.— J.  \V.  Haggman,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Tammerfors).  Bjornborg,  Matti  Lehtonen. 
Ilelsingfors,  Finnish,  K.  A.  Nurml.  Kotka,  F.  H. 
Salmi.  Tammerfors,  J.  W.  Ilaggman,  H.  H.  Ilog- 
man.    Viborg,  Johannes  Walkalma. 

Wasa  District.— G.  A.  Gustaffson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Wasai.  Gamlakarlby  and  Jacobstad,  J.  E.  Jarl. 
Kristenstad  and  Lappfjord,  Hjalmar  Bergqvist. 
Narpes  and  Port  on,  to  be  supplied.  Wasa,  G.  A. 
Gustaffson. 

J.W.  Haggman,  Principal  of  Theological  School  and 
Editor  of  Finnish  Publications.  N.  J.  Rosen,  Editor 
of  Swedish  Publications.  G.  A.  Hiden,  returned  to 
Sweden  ;  and  Peter  Frost,  returned  to  New  England. 
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THE  WORK  OF  PUNDITA  RAMABAI  IN  INDIA- 


PUNBITA  RAMABAI  was  born  in  Intlia 
in  IH08,  her  parents  giving  her  the 
Dftme  of  the  goddess  Riima,  which  signifies 
**  bright/'  Her  father  was  a  learned  Brah* 
man,  and  he  gave  her  an  excellent  ednea- 
tion.  She  learned  to  ts^peak  Marathi,  Hiti- 
fiustanL  Kanarese,  and  Bengali,  and  emUd 
l-ead  Hanekrit,  Her  parents  ilied  in  1877, 
and  Ramnbai  entered  the  ierture  tield. 
When  she  lectured  in  Calcutta  the  pundits 
were  so  well  pleased  that  they  gave  her  the 
title  of  tSarttvatiti,  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 
In  1881  she  married   Hi  pin  Bihari  Med- 


India  a  secular  school  for  the  higb-ctiiii*!  ] 
child  widows.  An  as.'^oeiation  wa&  fonnwl  I 
to  assist  in  promoting  this,  and  money  ww] 
raised  to  eaiTy  out  the  plans  of  Eamabal 

On  February  1,  1889,  she  arrived  agtiioiA| 
India,  where  she  wti8  warmly  weleometi  bjrl 
many  of  her  countrymen,  and  in  a  few  weelal 
sbe  opened  a  school  in  Bo  ml  jay  nauifdl 
Stutrrifhi  Siida/i,  the  **  Home  of  Wii*<lo!n/' 

The  school  has  since    been  removed  to] 
Poona,  whern  it  is  flourishing,    A  farmba 
also  been  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Poou 
and  buildings  erected  where  pupils  can  sup 


havi,  a  Bengali  lawyer,  a  grtvduate  from  the   port  themselves  in  part  through  industrial 


Frt>rn  "  The  High  Ca&ic  Hindu  Woman."    t^ipyrijfht,  ixn,  br  tl-Kion  IL  liKvsLL  CoMTfijir 
SHArAdA  SABAN  AT  BOMBAY 


Calcutta  University,  but  in  less  than  two 
years  he  died,  leaving?  her  with  one  child,  a 
daughter  named  Mano. 

In  1883    she  went    to  England,  and  for 
nearly    three    years    pursued    her   studies ' 
there  while  acting  aj^  professor  of  Sanskrit  I 
in  the  Cheltenham  Female  C<:)Uege.     Dur- 
ing her  residence  in  England  she  continued  1 
the  study  of  Christianity,  which  she  had  com- 
menced in  India,  and  being  Scttislled  as  to 
its  truth,  she  was  baptized. 

In  iSHfi  »ho  came  to  America*  and  while 
here  she  wrote  The  High  Caste  Bindu 
Woman  and  continued  her  atu<Hes,  She 
made  an  appeal  for  aid  in  establishing  in, 


of  various  kinds,  and  this  new  Christid 
home  is  called  Mukti,  "sidvation/* 

Rev.  Albert  E,  Aj'ers,  writing  of  the  mcQ 
ing  of  the  Bombay  Annual  Conference 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Docai| 
ber  last,  says : 

"Many  stations  report  spiritual  re-sivall 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  Fundi ta  Ramabai'i 
at  Kedgaon,  Poona,  where  moii?  than  f 
hundi>;d  of  her  two  thousand  girls  an 
women  have  been  converted.  This  is  nc 
our  work  properly,  but  a  menilier  of  tli) 
Confejience,  W,  W.  Bniere,  is  pastor  tber 
and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  uniisn| 
work  of  grace  now  going  on  there.    Me 
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Ji^m  may  well  be  thankful  that  this  mar-  mother  of  girls  is  trented  iiidifTereDtly  and 

E»knis  work  of  the  Pundita  is  so  closely  sometimes  with  goniiinc  hatred,  but  it  is 

lUed  in  .*i:»int  with  our  Church,  as  no  such  the  child-widow,  or  eliildless  young  widow, 

[)rtunity  exists  anyw  here  else  in  Asia  for  upon  vfhom  in  an  esipt^eial  manner  falls  the 


aencing  women  for  Christ." 
The  Fleming  H.  R^vell  Company,  of  New 
i^X*  rrk  and  Chicago,  has  issued  a  new  edition, 
pvised,  of  Hie  Hlgh-VaMt'  Hlncla  Woman, 
&y  Pundita  Bamabal,    The  book  sells  for 
Bventy-flve  cents,  and  it  conlains  "A  Pow- 
erful Presentation  of  the  Infelicities  of  Child 
farriages  and  Enforced  Wiilowhood/*    It 
BhouUl  be  read  by  everyone  who  wishes  to 
Funderstand  the  condition  nf  Hindu  women. 
The  following  are  extracta  from  the  book : 


abuse  and  hatred]  of  the  community  as  tlie 
greatest  criminal  upon  whom  Heaven's  judg- 
ment has  been  pronounced. 

**  Closely  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  their 
house,  deprived  throughout  their  lives  of  the 
opportunity  to  breathe  fresh  healthy  air  or  to 
diink  iu  the  wholesome  sunshine,  the  pur- 
dah women  become  weaker  and  weaker 
from  generation  ti>  generation,  their  phys- 
ical statun?s  dwarfed,  their  spirits  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  social  prejutUces  and 


^ 


I 


»sf^^. 
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-.:>.■  Hindu  Woman/'    Copyright,  l»l,  by  PtxHLXi 
SHARADA  SADAN  AT  POONA 


tTYn.  OoMPAjrr. 


•*  Throughout  India  widowhood  is  regarded 

as  the  punishment  for  a  horrible  crime  or 

crimes   committed    by  the  woman   in  her 

^Mormer  existence  upon  earth.    The  period  of 

^fcunishment  may  be  greater  or  less,  accord- 

^^■j^to  the  nature  of  the  crime.   Disol^edience 

^HH  disloyalty  to  the  husband  or  murder- 

^Hi^g  him  in  an  earlier  existence  are  the  chief 

^^rimes   punished   in  the   present  birth  by 

widowhood. 

•'  If  the  widow  be  a  mother  of  sons  she  is 


superstitions,  and  their  minds  starved  from 
absolute  lack  of  literaiy  food  and  of  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  world.  Thus  fettered, 
in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  grow 
to  be  selfish  slaves  to  their  petty  individual 
interests,  indifTer»>nt  to  the  welfare  of  their 
own  immediate  neighlx^rs,  much  more  to 
their  nation's  well-being.  How  could  these 
imprisoned  mothers  he  expected  to  bring 
forth  children  better  than  themselves  ?  Con- 
sequently we  see  all  around  us  in  India  a 


iiot  usually  a  pitiable  object,  although  she  generation  of  men  least  deserving  that  ex- 
certainly  l<X)ked  upon   as  a  sinner;  yet  I  alted  appiellation. 

I'ial  abuse  and  hatred  are  greatly  dimin- 1     **  The  mother's  spirits   being  depressed, 
in   virtue  of  the  fact  that  she   is  a  and  mind  as  well  as  body  weakened  by  the 
iier  of  the  superior  beings.    The  widow-  i  monotony  and  ina<?tivity  of  her  life,  the  un- 
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bom  child  cannot  escape  the  evil  conse- 
quences. The  complete  submission  of  wom- 
en under  the  Hindu  law  has  converted  them 
into  slaverj'-loving  creatures.  They  are 
glad  to  lean  upon  anyone  and  be  altogether 
dependent,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  their  sons,  as  a  race,  desire  to  depend 
upon  some  other  nation,  and  not  upon 
themselves.     The  seclusion,  complete  de- 


pendence, and  the  absolute  ignorance  forced 
upon  the  mothers  of  our  nation  have  been 
gradually  and  fatally  telling  upon  the  men- 
tal and  physical  health  of  the  men,  and  in 
these  times  they  have  borne  the  poisonous 
fniit  that  will  compel  the  Hindu  nation  to 
die  a  miserable  and  prolonged  death  if  a 
timely  remedy  is  not  taken  to  them.  It  is 
for  us  to  help  them." 


BESSIE^  MISSIONARY  DOLLAR. 


BY  ANNA  MAKIA  80HN. 


IT  was  "  Mission  *'  Sunday  in  Mizpah 
Church.  Bessie  Brewer,  seated  away 
back  among  the  young  folks,  listened  to  a 
most  eloquent  sermon  upon  that  day — a 
red-letter  day  in  her  calendar,  if  she  but 
knew  it.  The  members  of  Mizpah  Church 
were  mostly  poor  folk,  who  lived  on  small 
farms,  "let  ouf  by  great  landlords  who 
lived  elsewhere,  and  farmed  their  poor  ten- 
ants for  all  they  were  worth  without  com- 
punction, let,  or  hindrance. 

The  congregation  was  very  attentive  that 
morning,  and  the  sweet  face  of  Bessie 
Brewer,  the  only  one  present  to-day  of  her 
family,  grew  pensive  and  wistful,  while  her 
large  eyes  grew  larger  as  she  listened  to  the 
burning  words  which  fell  like  coals  of  fire 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  pastor  to  right 
and  left  of  him,  finding  their  way  to  many  a 
cold  heart  and  awakening  as  from  a  leth- 
argy those  who  were  not  really  dead,  but 
only  sleeping. 

Mr.  Ellis  knew  there  was  not  much  to 
expect  from  his  poor  congregation,  but 
what  they  had  to  give  he  was  bound  to 
have.  After  the  sermon,  notebook  in  hand, 
he  moved  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the 
church,  putting  down  the  ofiferings  of  the 
people.  He  told  them  the  money  would  not 
be  required  at  once ;  if  they  were  unable  to 
pay  immediately  he  would  wait  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  weeks. 

He  came  abreast  of  Bessie's  pew,  and 
stopped ;  and  after  looking  down  the  row  of 
bright  young  faces  his  eyes  rested  lov- 
ingly on  Bessie's  downcast  face.  He  saw 
the  trouble  there,  and  knew  intuitively 
what  it  was.  The  little  book  passed  from 
one  to  another  of  the  girls.  Each  one  had 
put  down  something,  and  as  Bessie  saw 
this  an  inaudible  prayer  floated  right  up 
through  the  blue  of  the  sky.    She  did  not 


frame  it  with  her  lips ;  she  did  not  give  it 
voice,  but  it  blossomed  in  her  heart  like  a 
lovely  flower,  and  became  at  once  immortal 

The  book  was  in  her  hand.  With  quick 
decision  she  put  down  opposite  her  name 
**  one  dollar.**  Her  young  companions  looked 
astonished.  They  had  each  promised  to 
give  a  quarter. 

I  do  not  think  Bessie  saw  what  they  had 
subscribed.  She  had  no  desire  tQ  outstrip 
them.  She  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  for  deceit  and  guile  and  arrogance 
had  no  place  in  her  heart.  She  sat  very 
quietly  through  the  rest  of  the  seniee,  not 
seeing,  or  trying  not  to  see,  the  unfeigned 
surprise  of  her  girl  friends. 

After  the  meeting  the  people  stood  about 
chatting  and  shaking  hands,  as  is  the  habit 
of  country  congregations. 

Bessie  left  the  house  in  company  with  the 
other  girls.  Once  clear  of  the  church  a 
babel  of  inquiries  greeted  her  on  every 
side.  "Bessie  Brewer,"  said  Annie  Lee, 
"where  are  you  going  to  get  your  dollar 
from  ?  ** 

"  You  haven*t  anjrthing  to  your  name  ex- 
cept a  chicken,  and  that  won't  bring  you 
twenty-five  cents,"  said  Mary  Gray. 

"  You  told  me  yourself  this  morning  that 
you  needed  a  new  hat  very  much,  and  your 
mother  couldn't  get  it  for  you,"  said  a 
softer  voice. 

"O,  Bessie,"  said  laughing  Alice  Leigh, 
"I  do  believe  you're  in  a  predicament  this 
time,  sure!"  But  Bessie  answered  never  a 
word. 

"  Come,  Bess,"  said  sweet  Esther  Mace, 
"  do  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it,"  and  she  wound  her  arm  coaxingly  about 
Bessie's  waist. 

And  then  Bessie  said  simply,  "  *  Trust  in 
the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not 
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unto  thine  own  understanding.'  '*     There  | 
was  a  momentary  silence.   "  I  don't  know, ' 
g^ls,  where  that  dollar  is  going  to  come  \ 
from,    but   my   Gtxi   is   not   slack   in    his 
promises,  and  he  has  said,  *  The  Lonl  will  i 
provide.'    You  see,  I'm  taking  him  at  his 
word."  Then  she  turned  in  at  her  own  little 
gate,  and  the  girls  could  say  no  more.    But  | 
her  conduct  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  to 
them. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  mother  about  the 
promised  dollar,  but  her  sister  knew  all 
about  it  before  they  slept  that  night. 

If  you  could  have  heard  Bessie's  simple 
little  prayer  beside  her  bed,  with  her  arms 
about  her  sister,  you  would  have  known  it 
too,  dear  reader,  and  might  have  been  i 
moved  to  tears  in  the  hearing,  as  the  sister 
was.  She  knew  all  about  Bessie's  beauti- 
ful faith,  as  she  called  it. 

The  next  day  Bessie's  mother  was  obliged 
to  go  to  town  to  do  her  trading.  May, 
the  elder  daughter,  accompanied  her,  but 
Bessie  had  to  be  housekeeper  that  day,  and 
BO  she  was  left  behind.  That  evening,  upon 
their  return.  May  joyfully  ran  into  the  house 
bearing  a  hat  box,  which  she  placed  in 
Bessie's  hands. 

It  contained  the  much-coveted  hat— a 
white  leghorn  with  a  wreath  of  forget-me- 
nots  and  daisies  around  the  crown.  It  was 
the  prettiest  hat  Bessie  had  ever  owned,  and 
she  went  to  bed  happy  that  night.  May  had 
one  nearly  like  it  a  week  later. 

A  week  went  by ;  two  weeks.  The  dollar 
bad  not  been  provided.  Once  May  had 
caught  a  wistful,  dreamy  sort  of  look  in 
Bessie's  eyes  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
evening  sunset  inside  their  gate. 

Instantly  she  divined  her  sister's  thoughts. 
She  linked  her  arm  in  Bessie's,  saying  lov- 
ingly, "  But  don't  lose  your  beautiful  faith, 
sister;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  me. 
Tou  don't  know  how  I  love  you  for  it." 

Bessie  smiled  and  said :  "  You  know  when 
we  look  to  our  GKxi  for  help  we  must  also 
help  ourselves ;  and  when  he  says,  *  Do  this 
or  that,'  and  speaks  to  us  as  he  did  to  me  in 
church  that  day,  he  places  the  means  within 
our  reach.  Now  I  know  how  I  can  procure 
that  dollar,  but  O,  how  I  hate  to  give  up  my 
pretty  hat!" 

May  stood  aghast.  "  Well,  I  never!  "  she 
gasped. 

iJien  Bessie  explained  her  plan  hurriedly : 
**  Belle  Green  wants  the  hat  and  has  ofifered 
me  two  dollars  for  it." 


"Then  why  don't  she  go  to  the  store  for 
one?  "  interrupted  May,  indignantly. 

"  Because  there  are  no  more  like  it,"  said 
Bessie,  quietly. 

"Mother  would  never  consent  to  it,"  said 
May. 

"  Do  listen  to  me,  sister,"  pleaded  Bes- 
sie. "It  is  the  only  way  out  of  my  diffi- 
culty. One  dollar  shall  go  for  missions,  as 
I  promised  it  should,  and  with  the  other  I 
can  buy  another  hat  which  will  do  quite  as 
well  as  this." 

"O,  Bessie,  I  shall  sell  mine,  too,  if  you 
sell  yours.  I  shall  not  want  mine  unless 
you  keep  yours." 

May  sold  her  hat,  too,  and  gave  one  dol- 
lar to  swell  the  missionary  fund,  following 
the  example  of  Bessie,  and  that  summer  the 
two  girls  wore  simple  sailor  hats,  and  were 
happier  than  if  they  had  kept  their  leghorn 
hats  at  the  expense  of  their  consciences. 


The  Oonversion  of  Yladimir  to  Ohristianity. 

ENVOYS  were  sent  by  King  Vladimir  of  Russia 
to  Constantinople  that  they  might  study  the 
Christianity  there  represented  and  report  to  the 
king.  Basil  II,  who  was  at  this  time  (987)  co-regjent 
with  his  brother  Constantine  VII,  alive  to  the  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  opportunity, 
directed  the  patriarch  to  impress  the  visitors  with  an 
imposing  display.  *'  Let  them  see  the  glory  of  God," 
was  the  command. 

They  were  conducted  to  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  emblazoned  with  gold  and  splendid  with 
mosaic.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  patriarch 
arrayed  in  gorgeous' vestments. 

The  scene  was  brilliant  with  sacred  tapers ;  fra- 
grant incense  floated  on  the  air ;  anthems  and 
rhythmic  chanting  and  intoning  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  scene  on  the  minds  of  the  dazed  en- 
voys. It  is  said  that  they  mistook  for  angels  the 
procession  of  deacons  and  subdeacons  whose  shoul- 
ders were  adorned  with  white  linen  wings  and  who 
chanted  "  Holy,  holy,  holy."  "  We  want  no  further 
proof,*'  the  envoys  said  ;  *'  send  us  home." 

They  told  a  wonderful  story.  They  were  ready 
to  abandon  heathenism.  Vladimir  hesitated.  He 
would  first  show  the  Christians  his  power.  He 
attacked  and  captured,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
the  city  of  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea,  and  then  de- 
manded of  the  emperor  Basil  his  sister  Anne  in 
marriage.  The  demand  was  granted  on  condition 
that  Vladimir  would  accept  baptism,  to  which  he 
had  already  pledged  himself. 

He  was  baptized  with  many  of  his  courtiers  and 
returned  to  Kief  with  a  number  of  missionaries, 
where  he  ordered  his  twelve  sons  to  be  baptized,  and 
began  at  once  to  abolish  paganism.  A  proclamation 
was  made  that  those  who  did  not  appear  the  next 
day  for  baptism  would  be  held  as  the  king's  enemy. 
Many  were  baptized.— 72(7'.  T,  J,  iScott,  D.D, 
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SOME  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


BY  MRS.  MINNIE  8.  BUDLONO. 


THIS  sketch  is  compiled  from  a  charming 
book,  entitled  Women  in  tfie  Golden 
Ages,  by  Amelia  Gtere  Mason,  and  published 
by  The  Century  Co. 

The  author  has  grouped  therein,  in  easy 
and  luminous  style,  the  most  striking  facts 
which  bring  out  ttie  real  quality  of  the 
womanhood  of  many  ages  and  which  predi- 
cated her  present  position. 

But  the  woman  of  Greek  poetry,  she  of 
Sparta,  of  Athens,  and  even  the  "new 
woman  of  old  Rome,"  interest  the  present- 
day  missionary  woman  less  than  those  saints 
and  heroines  who,  revolting  against  the 
excesses  of  an  age  falling  into  ruin,  "  heard 
the  still,  small  voice  of  a  new  faith,  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  it  with  passionate 
enthusiasm." 

Especially  during  this  year,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  missionary  progress,  when  the 
women  of  all  denominations  are  joining 
in  a  thorough  course  of  study,  taking  for 
their  massive  theme  in  19i)2  a  survey  of  the 
first  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
this  fresh  and  captivating  book  comes  pat 
to  their  need. 

The  words  which  follow  are  closely  gleaned 
from  those  of  the  author,  and  glimpse  the 
character  and  life  of  a  few  representative 
women  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  Patrician  women  are  these 
— wealthy,  cultivated,  nobly  born— who, 
wearied  of  the  vanities  and  vices  of  Roman 
society,  found  solace  in  a  life  of  devotion  to 
a  religious  ideal. 

Of  these  Marcella  was  the  leading  charac- 
ter. When  her  husband  died,  although  she 
was  still  in  the  fullness  of  life,  young  and 
beautiful,  she  retired  from  the  world,  gave 
away  her  jewels,  put  on  a  simple  brown 
dress,  and  devoted  herself  to  religious  and 
charitable  work.  Born  to  I'^ad  and  not  to 
follow,  she  "had  the  stamp  of  a  well- 
poised  and  distinct  personality."  She  fitted 
up  an  oratory  in  her  stately  palace  on  the 
Aventine,  and  asked  her  friends  to  join  her 
in  Christian  worship.  This  soon  became  a 
center  for  the  devotional  women  of  Rome, 
and  many  fled  there  from  the  gay  world  of 
splendor  and  fashion. 

Asella,  the  sister  of  Marcella,  had  been 
drawn  from  childhood  to  an  ascetic  life. 
"She  dressed  like  a  pilgrim,  lived  on  bread 


and  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  slept  on  the 
bare  ground.  A  cell  was  her  paradise,  and 
fasting  her  delight." 

Fabiana,  whose  intellect  was  clear  and 
brilliant,  was  the  idol  of  patrician  society. 
Bishops,  priests,  and  people  were  alike 
touched  to  tears  one  Easter  Eve  at  the  sight 
of  this  once  gay  lady  of  fashion,  who,  clad 
in  coarse  sackcloth,  unveiled  and  weeping, 
with  ashes  on  her  head,  prostrated  herself 
for  public  absolution.  She  gave  her  large 
fortune  to  charity,  ministered  with  her  own 
hands  to  outcast  lepers,  and  built  the  first 
Christian  hospital.  Saint,  philanthropist, 
nurse,  and  pilgrim,  she  died  just  before 
Rome  was  brought  low.  The  galleries, 
housetops,  and  public  places  could  not  con- 
tain the  j)oople  who  came  to  her  funeral. 
All  Rome  did  ller  honor. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  matrons 
who  frequented  the  chapel  on  the  Aventine 
was  Paula,  a  reputed  descendant  of  Scipio 
and  the  Gracchi.  Left  a  widow  at  thirty- 
three,  with  five  children,  and  inconsolable, 
she  suddenly  exchanged  cloth  of  gold  for  a 
nun's  robe  and  dressed  and  lived  as  poorly 
as  the  lowest  of  her  servants.  She  spent 
days  and  nights  in  weeping  over  the  most 
trivial  faults,  real  or  imaginary,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  buried  as  a  begfi^ar. 
Her  daughter,  Eustochium,  was  the  first 
patrician  maiden  to  take  the  vow  of  per- 
petual virginity. 

Blfesilla  was  the  flower  of  her  family — gay 
and  clever.  Both  she  and  Paula  loved  to 
sing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  "  rugged  and 
majestic  Hebrew. "  Although  she  had  small 
taste  naturally  for  austerities,  she,  too,  put 
on  the  brown  gown,  and  so  extreme  were 
her  penances  that  she  died  of  them  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  The  greatest  men  of  Rome 
marched  in  her  funeral  procession. 

These  instances  indicate  the  character 
and  position  of  the  women  who  gathered 
about  Marcella.  The  author  says  that  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  she  is  indebted  for 
the  most  of  these  particulars. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Church  of 
the  Household,"  out  of  which  grew  the 
"First  Convent,"  "the  small  beginning  of 
the  vast  combinations  of  women,  in  which 
Christianity  has  found  a  strong  support "  and 
"  which  absorbed  their  talents  and  energies 
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for  ten  centuries,"  and  still  exercises  its ' 
influence.  ! 

When  St.  Jerome  came  from  th^  East  he 
was  invited  to  Marcella's  home,  and  testi- 
fied that  to  this  select  circle  he  owed  much 
of  his  inspiration,  and  indeed  of  intelli^nt 
criticism,  upon   his  voluminous   writings. 
Marcella's  judgment  was  so  fine  that  even 
the  pope  consulted  her  upon  biblical  mat- 
ters.   Upon  his  return,  Paula  followed  with  ' 
her  daughter  and  a  band  of  consecrated 
virgins  "to  a  life  of  hardship  in  the  far 
East  among  the  hermits  of  the  desert  and 
the  holy  places  of  Syria."    The  Convent  of  ' 
Bethlehem,  built  and  organized  by  her,  was  ' 
the  most  important  outcome  of  the  "  Church 
of  the  Homeless."   It  is  said  that  Paula  and  , 
her  daughter  helped  St.  Jerome  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  transla- 1 
tion  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Latin  Yul- 1 


gate,  and  to  this  circle  of  women  he  dedi- 
cated many  of  his  books.  After  seventeen 
years  of  work  in  this  convent  for  the  poor 
and  suffering,  Paula  died  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem. 

Melania,  another  who  exchanged  the  re- 
finements of  life  for  a  wilderness  home, 
established  a  convent  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Marcella  met  with  a  tragical  death.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Alaric  she  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  beatings  and  tortures  she 
received.  Her  little  group  of  women  were 
scattered,  but  this  work  "expanded  into  the 
vast  system  of  convents  which  soon  over- 
spread the  known  world," 

We  commend  our  readers  to  this  beautiful 
book  for  the  whole  unique  stor>',  and  for  its 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  age-long 
effects  for  good  and  evil  of  conventual  life. 


MONGOLIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

BY  BEV.  JAMES  H.  B0BEBT8,  OF  KALGAN,  NOBTH  CHINA. 


MONGOLIA  is  the  central  part  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  north  of  China  proper,  and  of 
the  same  size.  On  the  north  is  Siberia,  on 
the  east  Manchuria,  and  on  the  west  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  also  called  Hi.  Mongolia 
has  no  eeaeoast  and  scarcely  any  navigable 
rivers.  With  its  sparse  population  and 
small  amount  of  commerce,  it  has  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  recent  geological  ages  Mongolia  and  Hi 
were  an  inland  sea.  Through  the  midst  of 
them,  from  east  to  west,  stretches  the  desert 
of  Gobi.  Its  central  part  is  a  long  belt  of 
sand,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  wide,  and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  belt 
of  rocks  and  gravel,  with  very  little  vegeta- 
tion. Beyond  these,  on  the  north  and  south, 
are  the  grassy  prairies  where  the  Mongols 
pasture  their  flocks  and  herds. 

In  the  northern  and  southeastern  parts 
there  are  large  forests,  but  in  other  places  a 
tree  would  be  a  rare  sight.  In  the  north  the 
people  move  their  tents  in  summer  to  any 
place  where  there  is  good  gntss  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle ;  and  in  winter  they  move 
bock  to  the  forest,  which  shelters  them  from 
the  wind.  Wolves,  bears,  and  deer  also  find 
shelter  there  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  southern  part  the  Mongols  have 
learned  from  the  Chinese    to    build  little  | 
houses  of  turf  or  adobe,  and  their  homes  are  i 


more  permanent.    Yet  the  Chinese  farmers  . 
are  encroaching  on  the  grass  lands,  plowing 
up    the  prairie  and  driving  back  the  less 
civilized  Mongols,  so  that  whole  villages  of 
Mongol  tents  and  houses  disappear. 

The  Mongols  are  dark-complexioned,  and 
their  faces  are  wrinkled,  for  the  climate  is 
dr>'  and  cloudless,  the  sunlight  is  glaring, 
and  their  caps  and  hoods  do  not  shade  their 
eyes.  The  men  do  their  work  on  horseback, 
and  any  work  that  cannot  lx»  done  in  that 
way  must  be  done  by  the  women. 

The  chief  articles  of  food  are  meat,  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter,  besides  flour  and  grain 
bought  from  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  fear 
of  starving,  as  there  is  among  the  Chinese, 
for  if  the  f>eople  are  hungry-  they  kill  an- 
other sheep.  If  a  person  owns  two  cows 
their  milk  will  be  enough  to  feed  his  family. 
Even  a  poor  man  will  have  two  horses,  one 
to  rest  and  graze  while  he  rides  the  other. 

The  men  wear  long  gowns,  made  of  sheep- 
skins sewed  together  with  the  wool  on  them. 
In  midsummer  they  wear  thinner  clothing, 
but  there  is  little  warm  weather  in  Mongo- 
lia, because  of  the  elevation  above  th<*  sea. 
Americans  traveling  in  the  southern  pait 
need  to  \v«»ar  winter  flannels  and  overcoats 
in  the  snninier;  while  an  ulster  overcoat 
is  not  warm  enough  in  the  northern  part 
in    any  month   that   is  colder  than   May. 
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The  weather  there  is  not  as  warm  as  that 
of  southern  Siberia. 

The  people  are  fond  of  all  kiiicft  of  ani- 
mals. If  a  calf  is  born  it  is  taken  into  the 
tent  to  keep  it  warm.  Swallows  fly  in  at  the 
sky  window  and  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young  among  the  rafters.  This  is  a 
sign  of  good  luck.  Only  wolves  are  hated. 
The  men  chase  them  on  horseback,  catch 
them  with  a  pole  and  cord,  and  skin  them 
alive.  They  think  it  would  be  a  sin  to  kill 
even  a  wolf,  and  that  there  is  a  devil  inside 
the  wolf  which  would  be  let  loose  if  he  were 
killed. 

The  Mongolian  language,  unlike  the  Chi- 
nese, is  easy  to  learn,  but  there  are  few 
books  to  help  the  learner. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mon- 
gols went  forth  to  conquer.  They  subdued 
the  larger  part  of  Asia,  and  ravaged  the 
eastern  portion  of  Europe.  The  pope  and 
other  potentates  of  Christendom  were  afraid 
for  their  safet}-.  Eublai,  the  first  Mongol 
emperor  of  China,  made  Peking  his  capital 
in  1264.  One  event  of  his  illustrious  reign 
was  the  visit  of  Marco  Polo ;  another  was 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the 
Grand  Canal;  and  still  another  was  the 
sending  of  an  expedition  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  conquer  Japan.  None  of 
these  soldiers  ever  returned. 

The  later  Mongol  emperors  wore  weak. 
They  ruled  the  Chinese  for  their  own  profit, 
disregarding  Confucian  rules  and  placing 
no  value  upon  literary  merit.  The  Mongols 
had  quartered  one  of  their  soldiers  on  each 
ten  Chinese  families ;  this  was  their  method 
of  garrisoning  the  land.  The  Chinese  at 
last  agreed  upon  a  set  time,  and  in  one 
night  killed  the  soldiers.  So  the  Mongols 
lost  their  power  and  were  driven  out  of 
China.  They  gave  their  attention  more 
earnestly  to  religion,  and  accepted  the 
Buddhism  of  Tibet.  As  it  teaches  that  no 
one  should  take  life,  it  restrained  to  some 
extent  the  savagery  of  the  people,  but  there 
was  ia  it  no  salvation,  no  power  of  progress, 
no  spiritual  life. 

The  Mongols  are  still  a  rude  and  barba- 
n)us  people.  By  encouraging  c»eliba(?y 
their  religion  has  produced  vice,  for  their 
priests  are  most  licentious.  Gilinour  says : 
•*  The  great  lama  religious  centers  are  the 
^reat  centers  of  sin.  .  .  .  The  temples  are 
gilded  cages  of  unclean  birds;  the  whole 
system  is  an  utter  abomination."  It  has 
taught  the  people  to  pray  by  machines,  and 


to  try  to  buy  salvation  by  going  on  pil- 
grimages, and  by  saying  the  name  of  Bud- 
dha many  thousand  times  each  day !  The 
people  all  know  that  they  are  sinners,  but 
believe  that  the  prayers  of  the  priests  will 
save  them.  The  priests  will  not  kill  a 
sheep,  but  will  eat  its  meat.  They  form  a 
hierarchy  which  will  persecute  any  who  be- 
come Christians.  The  Mongols  are  ex- 
tremely superstitious  and  bigoted,  and 
think  their  religion  the  only  true  one  in  the 
world. 

How  many  Mongols  are  there  ?  Two  or 
three  millions  in  Mongolia,  and  more  in 
Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Russia.  The  preciousness  of  souls  does  not 
depend  on  their  numbers.  These  people  are 
lost  sheep  that  belong  to  our  Shepherd. 

What  has  been  done  for  them?  The 
whole  Bible  was  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage by  Stallybross  and  Swan,  English 
missionaries  who  exiled  themselves  in  east- 
ern Siberia  from  1817  to  1841,  when  they 
were  driven  out  bj'  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  most  noted  missionary  to  the 
Mongols  was  James  Gilmour,  a  Scotchman, 
whose  book.  Among  the  Mongols,  all  ought 
to  read.  He  was  a  heroic  worker,  who  held 
on  to  his  tiisk  amid  dangers,  loneliness,  and 
little  apparent  success  for  twenty-one  long 
years,  and  so  reached  the  hearts  of  his  bar- 
barous parishioners  that  they  called  him 
**  Our  Gilmour." 

Of  the  American  Board  missionaries 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Gulick,  W.  P.  Sprague,  and 
myself  have  tried  to  shepherd  the  Mongols. 
In  1884  a  Mongol  was  received  into  our 
church  at  Kalgan.  My  first  tour  in  Mon- 
golia was  made  in  1880,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  visited  the  Mongolian  plateau  nearly 
every  summer. 

In  18J)3  the  Scandinavian  missionaries 
went  to  Mongolia,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
the  cablegram  sent  to  Sweden  from  Japan : 
•*  Make  Jesus  King!  *'  Now  there  arc  in 
in  Urga,  seven  hundred  miles  northwest  of 
Kalgan,  two  Norwegian  Lutheran  mission- 
aries :  in  riiassutai,  ilxi*  hundred  and  forty 
miles  west  of  Urga,  two  Swedish  mission- 
aries of  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  ; 
and  in  Kalgan  two  missionaries  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Alliance.— A/<>>'io//- 
ary  Hern J^ I. 

The  time  has  come  for  each  church  to 
support  two  pastors :  one  for  the  thousands 
at  lionie,  another  for  the  myriads  abroad. — 
It  V.  Jaco't  Chamberlain,  D.T). 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
OF  THE   METHODIST 

'THE  Charter  of  the  Missir>Dary  Society  a.s 
-^  rtnieiiLlod  by  the  Seuate  and  Aisseiubly 
of  New  York  St^tte  April  4,  1873,  pr«ivides 
that  the  objt?t?ts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
are  charitable  and  relt^dous,  **  designed  to 
din'use  more  ^eiiemlly  tlie  hlessiogs  of  edu- 
cation and  Christianity',  and  to  pri>oiote  and 
support  iidssi canary  schools  and  Christian 
missions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  and  also  in  foreign  eountries." 

Also,  "The  management  and  disposition 
of  the  affairs  and  proj>erty  of  the  Missionary 
Soeiety  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Mana* 
gers  eomposed  of  thirty-two  laymen  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh  and  thirty-two 
traveling  ministers  of  the  lletbodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  rtppointed  by  the  General 
Conference  of  saitl  Church  at  its  quadreo- 
niat  sessions,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  said 
Church,  who  shall  be  tijc  offieio  members  of 
said  Board* 

"Sueh  Managers  as  were  appointed  by 
said  General  Conference  at  its  last  session 
shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  such  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act*  until  they  or 
others  appointed  l:»y  the  ensuing  Genend 
Omfereuce  shall  assume  their  duties. 

**Any  such  Board  <pf  Managers  may  till 
any  vacancy  happening  therein  until  the 
term  shall  commence  of  the  Managers 
appointed  by  an  ensuing  General  Confer* 
em:^;  said  Boartl  of  Managers  shall  have 
such  power  tis  tmvy  be  necessary  for  the 
management  and  dis[)Osition  of  the  afTairs 
and  pnjpei'ty  of  sjiid  Ct>rpi ►ration,  in  eon- 
formity  with  the  Constitution  *>f  suid  Soeiety 
as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  may  be  from  time 
to  time  amended  by  the  General  Conference, 
and  to  elect  the  oflieers  4 if  the  Society,  ex* 
ceptas  herein  othei'^dse  proviiled;  and  sueh 
Board  of  Managers  shall  be  subordinate  to 
any  directions  or  regulations  made,  or  to  be 
made,  by  said  General  Conference/' 

The  Constitution  as  revised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Confei'enee  of  lOiKi  says: 

**  The  tnanagement  and  disposition  of  the 
afTairs  and  property  of  the  said  Corporation 
(Missionary  Society)  shall  Uq  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  ihe  Bish- 
ops (tf  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  who 
shall  lie  rr  oifiruo  membej'^  uf  said  Board, 
and  thirty-two  laymen,  and  thirty-two  trav- 1 
eling  ministf^rs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  > 
Church,  electecl  by  the  General^Confereuce  J 


THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

of  the  Methodist  E  pi  si -opal  Church,  accord* 
ing  to  the  recpurenients  of  the  existing 
Charter  of  the  Society;  %*acancies  in  the 
Board  shall  be  tilled  as  the  Charter  pro- 
vides ;  and  the  absence  without  excuse  of  any 
Manager  from  six  consecutive  meetings  of 
the  Board  shall  be  ctjul  valenttoa  i>:'siguation. 

'*Tbe  Board  shall  also  have  authtulty  to 
make  By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution  or  the  Charter;  to  print  books 
for  Indian  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  Mis- 
sions in  which  a  foreign  language  is  used ; 
to  elect  a  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  a 
Recording  Secretary;  to  fill  vacancies  that 
may  occur  among  the  offteers  elective  by  its 
own  body,  antl  shall  prcsi^nt  a  statement  of 
its  transactions  an<l  funds  to  the  Church  in 
its  Annual  Bep<^rt,  an*l  also  shall  lay  laefore 
the  (leneral  Conference  a  report  of  its  trans- 
actions for  the  four  preceding  years  and  the 
state  of  its  funds/* 

"The  Corresponding  Secretary  and  First 
Assistant  Corri^s|iouding  Secretary  shall  bo 
elected  by  the  tJeneral  Conference,  but  the 
Board  of  Maniigcrs  shall  have  authority  to 
elect  such  additional  Secretaries  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  Secretaries  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  by  whom  their  salaries  shall 
be  fixed,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury. 

'*  At  the  regidar  nuietingof  the  Board  next 
sueeoeding  the  final  ailjournment  of  the 
General  Conference,  tlie  olticers  to  be  elected 
by  tbo  Bt»ard  shall  be  chosen  and  hf>ld  their 
ofTiee  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  shall  lie  elected  ;  or^  if  a  vaean cy 
occur  during  the  year  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  it  may  be  filled  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board.** 

''Thirteen  Managers  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Board  shall  be  a  quorum/'* 

**  Any  person  paying  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dolhu's  at  one  time  Into  the  treasury 
shall  b»*  an  honorary  maniiger  for  life; 
and  the  contribution  of  five  hundred  dol- 
bu^s  shall  constitute  the  donor  an  honorary 
patron  for  life;  any  such  honorary  man- 
ager or  patron  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  seat, 
ami  the  rigid  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting, 
in  the  Board  of  ^fnu agers/' 

*'  At  the  regiihu*  u:ioeting  of  the  Board  in 
June  of  eui-h  year  the  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed,** 
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Meetings  of  the  Board. 

"  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
of  the  Society. 

"The  presiding  officer  shall  preserve 
order,  keep  the  speaker  to  the  point  under 
consideration,  and  appoint  committees  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  He  shall  not  take 
part  in  debate,  nor  propose  any  new  meas- 
ure, unless  he  first  leave  the  chair;  but  he 
may  vote  as  any  other  member. 

''AH  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  open 
with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  and 
close  with  prayer  or  the  benediction,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

"  A  Corresponding  Secretary,  or  the  Treas- 
urer, or  any  five  Managers,  may  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board." 

The  following  is  the  Order  of  Business : 

*'  1.  Beading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 

"2.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
shall  be  read,  and,  when  approved,  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer. 

"3.  The  Treasurer's  monthly  statement 
and  that  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer. 

"4.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries. 

"  5.  Reports  from  the  standing  committees, 
in  the  following  order :  Finance ;  Lands  and 
Legacies ;  Africa ;  South  America  and  Mex- 
ico; China;  Japan  and  Korea ;  Self-support- 
ing Missions;  Europe;  Southern  Asia; 
Domestic  Missions;  Publications;  Woman's 
Mission  Work ;  Estimates;  Nominations  and 
OeneralReference ;  Apportionments:  Audits. 

"The  reports  of  each  committee  to  be 
made  by  simply  reading  the  minutes  of  its 
proceedings,  uppn  which  the  Board  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  case  may  require. 
When  any  one  of  the  standing  committees 
may  be  called  in  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  Board  it  shall  be  in  order  to  present  any 
miscellaneous  business  pertaining  to  the 
particular  matters  of  which  that  committee 
has  charge,  as  well  as  to  receive  and  con- 
sider any  reports  from  the  committee. 

"  6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

**  7.  Unfinished  business. 

*•  8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

"  The  Board  shall  appoint  in  the  month  of 
October  in  each  year  the  members  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  to  which  it 
is  entitled." 

A  standing  committee  meets  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman,  a  convsponding  secivtary 
or  treasurer. 


Olerical  Members. 

The  following  are  the  Clerical  Members 
of  the  Board,  with  the  year  when  they  were 
elected,  their  appointments,  and  their  post 
office  addresses: 

Aakox  K.  San  ford  (1870),  Pastor  of  Church  of 
the  People  and  Five  Points  Mission,  63  Park  Street, 
Manhattan,  New  York  city. 

James  M.  BrcKLEY  (1876),  Editor  of  The  ChriMian 
AdiHx-tite,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York 
city. 

James  M.  King  (1880),  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  1096  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     . 

Henry  A.  Buttz  (1880»,  President  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Samuel  F.  Upham  (1882),  Professor  in  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Andrew  Longacrb  (1884^  superannuated  member 
of  New  York  Conference,  102  E.  57th  Street,  Man- 
hattan, New  York  city. 

JouN  F.  Goucher  (1884),  President  of  the  Woman's 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  R.  Day  (1884),  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Harrower  (1884),  Professor  in  Drew 
Ladies*  Seminary,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Henry  A.  Monroe  (1887 i.  Pastor  of  Zoar  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Clmrch,  1310  Parrish  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

BENJA.MIN  M.  Adams  (1887),  Pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Bethel,  Conn. 

Homer  Eaton  (1890>,  Agent  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New 
York  city. 

George  Abele  (1893),  Superannuated  Member  of 
East  German  Conference.    P.  O.,  Rocky  Point,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R.  Barnes  (1892),  Pastor  of  Centenary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  648  Jersey  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Samtel  p.  Hammond  (1892),  Pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  O.  Benton  (1892),  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
New  Be<lford  District,  New  England  Southern  Con- 
ference, 498  June  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ezra  S.  Tipple  il895),  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Joint  Commission  of  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York  city. 

Herbert  Welch  (1896),  Supernumerary  of  New 
York  East  Conference,  care  of  Welch  *fe  Welch,  121 
Broad  Street,  Manhattan,  New  York  city. 

Samuel  W.  Thomas  (1896),  Editor  of  Phlladdphxa 
Methodist^  1513  Centennial  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sa-muel  W.  Gehrett  (1896),  Pastor  of  Centenary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  3418  North  19th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Jeorge  p.  Mains  (1896),  Agent  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New 
York  city. 

F.  Mason  North  (1897),  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  New  York  City  Church  Extension  and  Missionary 
Society,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York 
city. 
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Albxandek  II.  TuTTLE  (1898),  Pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Summit,  N.  J. 

William  V.  Kellet  v1808),  Editor  of  the  Metho- 
diti  Heviett,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York 
city. 

Jesse  L.  HrRLSUT  (1896),  Pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Morrlstown,  N.  J. 

William  F.  Asdbbson  (1898>,  Pastor  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Chables  8.  Wing  (1898),  Presiding  Elder  of 
Brooklyn  North  District,  New  York  East  Conference, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  O.  Wilson  (1899),  Pastor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  120  West  Trith  Street, 
Manhattan,  New  York  city.         ^ 

Geobob  p.  Eckman  (1899),  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  550  West  End  A  venae, 
Manhattan,  New  York  city. 

James  B.  Faulks  (1899),  Pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Benjamin  C.  Conner  (1900),  Pastor  of  Ridge  Ave- 
nue Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1000  North  6th 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

James  W.  Marshall  (1901),  Pastor  of  Broadway 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  pictures  of  all  the  Clerical  Members  are  given 
in  this  number  except  that  of  Rev.  S.  P.  Hammond. 

Lay  Members. 
The  names  of  the  Lay  Members  and  their 
addresses,  together  with  their  pictures,  will 
be  given  next  month. 


THE  BASIS  OF  METHODIST  UNION  IN  JAPAN, 


nETWEEN  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
-^  Church  in  Japan  {Mesodisto  Kanioku 
Kyokwai),  including  the  iSouth  Japan  Mift- 
ifion  Conference;  the  Methodixt  Church 
(Canadian)  in  Japan  (Nihon  Mt^sudisto 
Kijokicai);  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  Japan  {Armami  MesodUto  Kan- 
toku  Kyokwai) ;  the  Evangelical  Association 
of  North  America  in  Japan  (Fuknin  Kyo- 
kwai); the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  hi 
Japan  (Mi-/it  Kyokwai);  and  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  in  Japan  (Dobo  Kyo- 
kwai), as  adopted  by  their  respective  Annual 
Conferences, 

Article  I.— Name. 

The  name  of  the  united  Church  shall  be 
*•  Kirisuto  Hosei  Kyolcwai  "  (Tlie  Christian 
Method^ Correct  Church), 

Should  the  name  of  the  Church  in  the 
future  be  changed  the  substituted  name 
shall  embody  the  idea  of  Methodism. 

Abticle  II. — Membership. 

The  terms  of  membership  in  the  commun- 
ion shall  be  the  General  Rules  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

Article  m.— Docirixes,  General  Rules, 
Ordinances,  etc. 
1,  Doctrines. 
The  Kirisuto  Hosei  Kyokwai  shall  be  per- 
manently founded  upon  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Methodism  as  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  Religion  of  the  uniting  bodies, 
Wesley's  Notes  an  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  first  fifty-two  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons 
printed  during  his  lifetime. 


2,  General  Eules, 

The  General  Rules  shall  be  those  found 
in  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  uniting 
bodies. 

3,  Ordinances, 

A  suitable  Ritual  shall  be  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
Methodism,  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants  and 
Adults,  the  Reception  of  Members,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Solemnization  of  Matri- 
mony, the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Deacons  and  Elders,  the  Induction 
into  Office  of  General  Superintendents,  the 
Laying  of  a  Corner  Stone,  and  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a  Church. 

-/.  Means  of  Grace, 
The  class  meeting  and  love  feast  and  such 
means  of  grace  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  life  shall  be  duly  ob- 
served. 

Article  IV.— Church  Government. 
1,  General  Superintendents. 

{a)  There  shall  be  one  or  more  general 
superintendents  (sori). 

(h)  The  general  superintendent  shall  be 
elected  by  the  General  Conferences,  by 
ballot,  and  shall  be  inducted  into  office  by 
appropriate  religious  ceremonies ;  the  term 
of  office  shall  not  exceed  eight  years,  and 
the  general  superintendent  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  reelection.  If  two  be  elected  at 
the  first  General  Conference,  one  of  them 
shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years 
only,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  recurring  elec- 
tion ever>'  four  years. 
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(c)  The  g^oerul  siipenntemlent  shall  pre- 
side at  tht*  Go  atrial  and  Amuial  Omfer- 
euces,  and,  as  far  a.-^  pos:^ible,  over  all  per- 
Miaaeut  coronuttHes  of  tho  General  and 
AmiLial  Conforenees,  and,  when  pR»sent, 
o ve  r  the  D  i  s  t  r i  *  *  t  ( ^  >ri  f e  re  ii  ees. 

((f)  The   geaeral    saperiiit^^TKleat  shall  be 
left  without   appoialaient,  aad  shall  visit 
and  exercise  supervision  in  all  purt^  of  the  j 
work*  ] 

(V)  Thu  ^^neral  siiporintendoatt  after  oon* 
sultatioti  with  the  ijresitling  elder-s  as^sern- ; 
bled,  shall  appoint  all  ministers  aad  pruba- 
tioners  to  their  charges ;  l>ut  aay  presiding  ' 
■elder  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  against 
any  proposed  appointtnent,  and  if  his  appeal ' 
be  sustained  by  a  three- foorths  vote  of  the 
presiding  elders  it  shall  prevail. 

</l  The  general  saperinteialt^ut,  assisted 
by  the  ehiei^,  shall  ordaia  all  (h'/a-uns  and 
elders  elected  by  an  Aruuail  C«»aferi"aee. 


2.  Tfie  Qt^neral  Confertnm. 

(n)  The  General  Ctin  fere  nee  tSokwai)  shall 
be  a  delegated  bi^dy,  composed  of  ministers 
and  laymen  in  the  proportion  of  one  eaeh 
for  evei-y  five  ministers  in  full  e^mnectioa; 
provjdeih  nevertheless,  that  a  fiaetion  of 
three  fifths  of  the  above  proportiou  shall 
entitle  ao  Anaual  Conferenee  to  an  addi- 
tional delegate  of  eaeh  order;  and  provided, 
further,  that  eaeh  Annua!  Conferenee  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  one  ministerial  aad  one 
lay  delegate, 

ih)  The  General  Confereace  shall  have  fall 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Church  under  the  following  limitations  and 
restrictions: 

1.  It  shall  not  do  away  with  the  privileges 
of  our  ministry  or  inobationer-s  for  the  min- 
istry of  trial  by  a  com  mi  tt^^i  and  of  an  ap- 
peal, neither  shall  it  do  away  with  the  privi- 
leges of  our  members  of  trial  befoi*e  the 
5C»ciety  or  by  a  com  ai  it  tee  and  of  an 
appeal. 

2.  It  shall  not  ehange  nor  alter  any  part 
or  rule  of  our  government  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  offiee  of  general  superintendent, 
nor  destroy  the  plan  of  nur  itinerant 
system,  or  of  our  itinerant  general 
superintendency, 

in  One  of  the  general  superintendents 
shall  preside  In  the  General  Oimferenee;  but 
in  ea^e  no  general  superintendent  be  pn'sent, 
the  General  Cod  fere  nee  shall  choose  a  presi- 
dent pro  tern  i>y  ballot,  without  flebate,  from 
among  its  ministerial  delegates. 


3.  AnmiaJ  Conferences. 

in)  The  territory  oeeuined  by  the  Church 
shall  be  divided  into  Aimual  Coafeieace,s  as 
the  General  Conference  laay  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

{hj  The  Annual  Conference  ^Nenkwai) 
shall  be  composed  of  all  ministers  in  fid  I 
connection  within  its  bounds,  and  of  one  lay 
representative  from  each  self-supporting 
church,  and  one  lay  advisory  member  from 
each  aided  chrireh.  When  one  pastor  serves 
two  or  more  chut  dies,  sach  churches  sh^dl 
be  entitled  to  but  one  lay  rcpreseniative. 

(c)  All  members  of  Annual  Conference, 
and  those  on  tiial  therein,  including  lay 
members  elected,  shall  attend  its  sessions. 

id)  Every  minister  who  at  the  time  the 
union  is  effected  is  a  full  member  of  a  Con* 
fei*etjce  shall  be  a  member  **t  an  Annual 
Conference. 

(*f)  Lay  members  elected  shall  have  the 
right  to  speak  and  vote  on  all  questions, 
except  the  exanunation  of  mfnisteual  char- 
acter and  cpialifications,  and  the  reception 
by  vote  of  probationers  into  full  connection^ 
aufJ  their  ordination.  Lay  advisory  mem- 
bers shall  have  the  same  right  to  speak  us 
lay  are  rubers,  but  not  to  vote. 

(/)  In  the  al>sence  of  a  general  superin- 
tendent  the  Conference  shall  elect  a  presi* 
dent  by  ball<4,  without  dei>ate,  from  among 
its  elders. 

{g)  Each  Annual  Conferenee  shall  have 
powder  to  elect  to  deacon's  orders  any  pro- 
bationer of  not  less  than  tv%*o  years'  stand- 
ing; and  also  to  adnnt  into  full  eonneetion 
and  elect  to  elder's  orders  any  probationer 
who  has  traveled  truir  years  and  fulfilled  all 
disci plinary  req ui rem \^n ts. 

4.  DhtritH  Cojiferenres. 

(a)  The  territory  occupied  by  each  Annual 
Conference  shall  be  divided  into  districts 
(buK 

(h)  The  District  Conference  (Bukwai)  shall 
be  com  posed  of  tra  veling  and  loea  1 1 >reaehers, 
within  the  district,  and  such  lay  representa- 
tion as  may  hereafter  be  determined  upon 
by  the  General  Conference,  ami  be  held 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals, 
licensing  local  preachers,  recommending 
candidates  for  the  traveling  conaectlon  to 
the  Annual  Coaferenee,  and  for  promoting 
religious  life  and  work  within  the  bounds  of 
the  district. 

ir}  The  chief  oiTicer  nf  a  district  shall  he 
called  presiding  elder  (bucho).    The  presid- 
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ing  elders  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  general  superintendent  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  Annual  Conference  by  ballot, 
without  debate;  the  number  of  persons 
nominated  shall  be  one  half  more  than  the 
number  of  pn^siding  elders  required. 

(cZ)  The  presiding  elder,  in  the  absence  of 
the  general  superintendent,  shall  preside  in 
the  District  Conference,  and  shall  exercise 
general  supervision  in  his  district. 

(e)  If  neither  the  general  superintendent 
nor  the  presiding  elder  be  present,  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  shall  choose  its  own  presi- 
dent by  ballot,  without  debate,  from  among 
the  elders. 

5.  Quarterly  Conferences. 

(a)  Each  self-supporting  church  and  each 
aided  church  may  have  a  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence (Shikikwai),  composed  of  the  traveling 
and  local  preachers,  the  exhorters,  the 
stewards,  the  Bible  women  working  imder 
the  direction  of  the  pastor,  and  the  class 
leaders;  together  with  the  first  superin- 
tendents of  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  young  people's  societies— 
the  same  being  members  of  the  Church— 
and  tlie  trustees  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  within  the  pastoral  charge. 

{h)  The  Quarterly  Conference  shall  have 
charge  of  the  finances  and  the  general  work 
of  the  church  within  its  bounds. 

(c)  The  presiding  elder  shall  preside  in 
the  Quarterly  Confeivnce;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  presiding  elder  the  pastor 
(bokushi)  shall  preside. 

id)  The  lay  delegates  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ference shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
Fourth  Quarterly  Conference. 

6*.  Permnnent  Committees. 

Permanent  Committees  appointed  by  any 
of  the  above  Conferences  shall  continue  in 
their  appointments  until  the  succeeding 
session  of  the  respective  Conferences. 

Article  Y.— Church  Property. 

All  church  and  parsonage  property  of  the 
Kirisuto  Hosei  Kyokwai  shall  be  legally 
held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 
the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Kirisuto 
Hosei  Kyokwai,  subject  to  the  discipline, 
usage,  and  ministerial  appointments  of  said 
church,  and  if  sold  the  proceeds  shall  be 
disposed  of  and  used  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  discipline. 


Article  VI.— Church  Fixakces. 
1.  Classification  of  Fund^. 

■     The  funds  connected  witli  the  Kirisuto 
Hosei   Kyokwai   shall  be  classified  unda 

j  three  heads : 

I     1.   Funds    appropriated    by  the   Foreign 

i  Missionary  Societies,  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  their  work;   these  shall  be 

I  under    the    control    of    the    foreign  mis- 

I  sionaries. 

I     2.  Funds   raised   by  the  Kirisuto  Hosei 

j  Kyokwai  for  the  work  of  said  church ;  these 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese. 

3.  Funds  collected  by  the  Japanese 
Church  for  missions,  and  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
to  aid  the  said  Japanese  Church;  these 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  mixed  com- 
mittees composed  of  Japanese  and  foreign 
missionaries  in  equal  numbers. 

I  2.  Classification  of  Societies, 

I     The  societies  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

'     i.  Self-supporting  churches   gikyu  kyo- 
'  kwai). 

2.  Aided  churches  (hojo  kyokwai) :  Aicjed 
churches  are  those  organized  churches 
I  which  receive  aid  from  outside  sources,  and 
;  in  addition  pay  all  their  current  exp>enses, 
I  and  at  least  one  fourth  of  their  pastors' 
j  salaries. 

!     3.  Missions  (dendochi) :  Missions  are  those 

I  mission    stations  or   societies  of  believers 

!  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  financial 

I  status  of  aided  churches.    No  mission  shall 

!  be  organized  into  a  church  with  a  Quarterly 

Conference  until  its  membership  numbers 

at  least  twenty  adult  full  members,  and  it 

is  able  to  bear  all  its  current  expenses,  and 

to  pay  at  least  one  fourth  of  its  pastor's 

salary. 

Article  VII.— Missionaries  and  Mission 
Funds. 
1.  Bights  of  Missionaries, 
The  foreign  male  missionaries  shall  have 
ex  officio  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership  in  an  Annual  Conference  in 
Japan  which  they  have  in  the  Annual  Con- 
ference to  which  they  belong,  and  be  amen- 
able to  said  Japan  Annual  Conference  for 
i  conduct,    and   by   arrangement    with    the 
'  proper  authorities  of  their  respective  mis- 
sions, the  appointing  power  of  an  Annual 
'  Conference  may  appoint  foreign  missionaries 
'  to  its  own  work. 
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2.  Missions  Supported  by  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Societies, 
The  missions  (dendochi)  supported  by  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  their  respective  missions  (mission 
councils)  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Annual  Conferences.  Such  missions  (den- 
dochi) shall  be  eligible  to  become  aided 
churches  (hojo  kyokwai)  when  they  are  able 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Article 
TI,  Section  2. 

Article  Vin.— Amendments. 
No  amendment  to  this  Basis  of  Union 
shall  be  made  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  General  Ck>nference,  afterward  concurred 
in  by  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the 
several  Annual  Conferences  present  and 
voting  at  their  respective  annual  sessions. 

ADDENDA. 
When  the  above  Basis  of  Union  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  respective  General 
Conferences  of  the  negotiating  bodies,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  respective  An- 
nual Conferences  to  elect  delegates  to  the 


first  General  Conference  of  the  united 
Church,  according  to  the  Basis  of  Union, 
Article  IV,  Section  2 ;  and  for  each  of  the 
uniting  bodies  to  elect  its  lay  delegates  ac- 
cording to  its  present  system;  and  these 
delegates  of  both  orders  shall  compose  the 
first  General  Conference  of  the  said  united 
Church,  with  powers  to  perform  such  acts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  and  all 
other  acts  which  come  within  the  province 
of  a  General  Conference. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Basis  of  Union  being  approved  by  two  or 
more  only  of  the  negotiating  bodies,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  bodies  to  proceed  to 
the  formation  of  a  union  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  above  basis. 

The  first  General  Conference  shall  be  held 
in  the  city'of  Tokyo,  at  such  time  and  place, 
and  with  such  arrangements  for  defraying 
expenses  as  shall  be  determined  upon  by  a 
committee  composed  of  one  Japanese  and 
one  foreign  missionary  chosen  by  the 
respective  Annual  Conferences  of  the  uni- 
ting bodies. 


PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  METHODIST  UNION  IN  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  JAPAN. 


TI7E,  the  members  of  the  Japan  Mission  of 
w  *  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  of  the 
evangelical  Association,  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  believing 
that  imited  effort  in  the  ii^struction  of 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministiy  will 
economize  the  expenditure  of  time, 
strength,  and  money,  and  also  yield  larger 
results  than  are  possible  under  our  present 
method,  hereby  agree,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  our 
respective  Missionary  Societies,  to  unite  in 
conducting  a  Union  Theological  School,  on 
the  following  conditions : 

Abticle  I. 
This  institution  shall  be  located  at  Aoya- 
ma,  Tokyo,  and  shall  be  known  as  "  The  Phil- 
ander Smith  Biblical  Institute."  It  is  under- 
stood that,  inasmuch  as  the  building  of  the 
institution  together  with  the  grounds  on 
which  it  stands,  as  well  as  the  library,  is 
wholly  and  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal Church,  this  Union  is  not  to  be  con- ' 
strued    as    giving   the   other   cooperating 
Missions  any   claim   to  ownership  in  the 
property. 

Article  II. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Control,  to  be 
composed  of  tivo  representatives  elected  by 
each  mission  represented  in  this  Union,  with 
the  proviso,  that  missions  having  more 
than  six  male  missionaries  be  entitled 
to  one  extra  representative  for  every  ad- 
ditional three  or  fraction  thereof,  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  elect  the  dean  and  treas- 
urer, to  arrange  the  work  of  the  profess- 
ors and  teachers  and  to  have  general 
supervision  and  management  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  meet  in  annual 
session  at  such  time,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  as  may  be  fixed  by  said 
Board.  All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a 
two  thirds'  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

Any  Mission  so  desiring  may  appoint  a 
Japanese  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
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Article  III. 
The  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  dean  and 
professors,  who  shall  elect  annually  by  ballot 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  from  their  num- 


ber a  secretary,  a  registrar,  and  a  librarian,  j  proper  authorities. 


Article  VIII. 
The  faculty  shall  exercise  due  authority 
over  all  the  students,   but  eases  requiring 
Church  discipline    shall  be  referred  to  the 


Article  IV. 
Each  mission  shall  be  responsible  for  the  | 
support  of  its  own  students,  but  the  number  i 
of  students  admitted  to  the  classes  shall  be  i 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  institu- ' 
tion.  It  is  provided  that  each  mission  shall  I 
be  at  liberty  to  send  as  many  students  as  it  j 
may  deem  expedient— that  is  to  say,  no  pro- ' 
portion  is  to  be  observed.  The  faculty  shall  | 
not  assume  any  financial  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  the  students. 

Article  V. 

The  currcnt  expenses  of  the  institution, 
including  ordinary  repairs,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned annually  by  the  Board  of  Control  to ' 
the    respective  missions  on  the  following 
basis : 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  40  per ; 
cent ;  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church,  20  per  | 
cent;  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  15: 
per  cent;  the  Evangelical  Association,  15' 
percent;  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  10 ; 
per  cent.  ' 

Article  VI.  I 

The  missionary  teaching  force  of  the  1 
school  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  mis- ' 
sions  on  the  following  basis :  I 

The  Metho<list  Episcopal,  five  tenths ;  the  ' 
Canadian  Methodist,  two  tenths ;  the  Meth- 1 
odist  Protestant,  one  tenth ;  the  Evangelical 
Association,  one  tenth  ;  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ,  one  tenth. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  teachers  re- 
quired, which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  above  apportionment 
shall  apply  to  meet  the  salaries  of  said  Jap- 
anese teachei-s. 

In  case  a  mission  (jannot  conveniently 
supply  a  missionary  to  furnish  the  above 
apportionment  of  tt^aching,  the  Board  of 
Control  may  make  such  arrangemtrnts  in 
harmony  with  the  al)ove  l)asis  as  shall  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Article  VII. 
No  money  shall  be  expended  or  financial 


Article  IX. 
The  standaixis  of  admission  and  courses 
of  study  shall  be  arranged  by  the  faculty 
and  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  the  whole  being  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Article  X. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  Union  of  the  missions 
in  the  work  of  theological  instruction  shall 
be  permanent.  It  may  be  dissolved,  how- 
ever,  at  any  time  by  common  consent;  or, 
any  of  the  cooperating  missions  may  with- 
draw from  It  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of 
such  intentions. 

Article  XI. 
These  articles  shall  not  be  altered  except 
by  a  two  thirds'  vote  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol at  its  Regular  annual  session,  written 
notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  having 
l>een  given  at  the  previous  annual  session 
of  said  Board — the  same  to  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  cooperating  missions. 


The  South  Japan  Mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  also  entitled  to  the 
same  ratio  of  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Control. 

The  above  articles  of  Union  in  Theological 
Training  Work  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  joint  committee,  representing  the  Ave 
missions  interested,  at  Tokyo,  October  10, 
1901. 

Julius  Soper,  Y.  Honda, 

Mt^thodist  Episcopal, 
John  Scxjtt,  M.  Takaoi, 
Canadian  Methodist, 
J.  P.  Hauoh, 

Evangelical  Assoc\ai\on, 
E.  H.  Van  Dyke, 

MethodUt  Protectant, 
A.  T.  Howard, 

United  Brethren  in  Christ, 

After  securing  the  sanction  of  their  re- 
spective Missionary  Societies,  the  missions 


obligation  incurred  in  conducting  the  school   represented  are  requested  to  appoint  repre- 
above  the  grants  made  by  the  cooperating  sentatives  to  the  Board  of  Control  in  ac- 
Missionary  Societies  in  harmony  with  the   cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  U. 
bases  in  Articles  V  and  VI.  |  Alfred  T.  Howard,  Secretary.. 
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M18,  Thomas  S.  Johnson  of  India 

AMANDA  RUTH  WHITMARSH  was  born  in 
LoweU,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1831.  Her  parents 
"Were  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  she  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Church  in  childhood.  During  most  of  her  childhood 
the  family  lived  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
was  educated  and  became  a  teacher. 

In  1854  she  with  her  parents  moved  to  the  State  of 
^lichigan,  where  she  met  Thomas  Stewart  Johnson, 
of  Williamsburg,  Ind.,  who  was  then  a  student  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1855. 

Her  husband  g^Te  up  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  joined  the  North  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1859,  and  in  1862 
was  appointed  missionary  to  India.  They  sailed 
from  Boston  in  a  sailing  vessel  September  2,  1862, 
and  landed  in  Calcutta  January  21,  1863,  being  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  days  on  the  voyage  without 
even  the  sight  of  land  save  one 
smaU  barren  island. 

Thf  ir  first  appointment  in  In- 
dia was  Shahjahanpur,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Calcutta.  There  was  but  little 
railway  then  in  India,  and  the 
journey  up  country  was  made  by 
railway,  dak  gari  (a  kind  of 
stagecoach^,  and  doli,  or  palan- 
quin, carried  by  men. 

Mrs.  Johnson  entered  heartily 
upon  the  study  of  the  language, 
taking  up  the  same  course  of 
study  that  her  husband  did,  and 
recited  daily  with  him  to  their 
Hindustani  teacher.  As  soon  as 
possible  she  opened  zenana  work 
and  a  number  of  girls*  schools, 
which  she  faithfully  superin- 
tended during  fourteen  years  in  Shahjahanpur  (two 
terms  of  ten  and  four  years). 

She  also  did  faithful  work  in  the  Boys*  Orphanage 
daring  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  boys,  who  are 
now  pray  and  have  large  families,  call  her  mother, 
and  their  children  call  her  grandmother.  She  was  a 
irood  singer  and  used  her  voice  to  the  glory  of  G<xl. 

Tlie  appointments  to  Naini  Tal  and  Budaon  were 
for  shorter  periods,  but  her  interest  in  the  work  was 
the  same  as  in  Shahjahanpur.  Then  came  nine  years 
in  Lucknow,  where  she  had  charge  of  several  girls' 
S4.'hooIs  in  different  parts  of  that  great  city.  The 
next  was-  to  Jabalpur  in  1893.  Here  she  oiMjned  a 
g^rls'  boarding  school  and  orphanage  with  three  girls, 
which  number  soon  increased  to  sixty,  whicli  is  now 
under  the  care  of  a  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
*  Society  missionary  and  numbers  more  than  three 
hundred,  with  a  property  worth  $12,000. 

Her  husband  has  been  presiding  elder  for  twenty- 
two  years,  alwasrs  of  large  districts,  which  kept  biin 
sway  from  home  much  of  the  time.  This  added 
greatly  to  her  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  local 
work  and  of  the  home. 


Her  first   home-coming  from  India  was  in  1874, 

when  she  brought  her  son  and  remained  until  1876, 

when  her  husband  came  on  short  leave,  and  they 

returned  together,  leaving  their  son  in  school.    In 

I  1884  she  returned  home  on  account  of  her  health, 

I  and  in  1890,  with  her  husband,  who  came  on  leave, 

I  and  again  in  1900— in  air,  four  voyages  to  India  and 

i  back.     While  living  in  Lucknow  she  was  stricken 

:  down  by  the  great  heat  two  different  times  and 

'  never  fully  recovered,  but  was  able  to  go  on  with 

!  her  work  until  1899.     "WTien  she  returned  to  the 

United  States  with  her  husband  in  the  spring  of 

1 1900  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  India,  but 

Dr.  Johnson  was  obliged  to  return  to  India  alone  in 

j  the  fall  of  1900,  as  her  health  would  not  permit  her  to 

!  accompany  him.     She  remained  comfortabl>'  pro- 

!  vided  for  in  the  home  of  her  son  Charles,  at  Campn 

bell,  la. 

Her  husband  told  her  that  if  she  said  so  he 
would  ask  for  extension  of  leave,  or  retire  and 
remain  with  her,  but  she  said  he  must  not  leave 
the  Lord's  work  in  India  on  her 
account,  as  he  was  greatly  needed 
there,  and  the  Lord  would  care 
for  her  and  go  with  him.  This 
she  repeated  a  number  of  times. 
The  hope  that  the  home  cli- 
mate might  improve  her  health 
was  not  realized,  and  when  the 
very  hot  weather  of  July  came  on 
she  failed  rapidly  for  some  days, 
and  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
end  came  paralysis  set  in,  after 
which  she  was  not  able  to  speak. 
Before  that  she  often  spoke  of 
Jesus  and  of  her  trust  in  him. 
Of  her  husband  she  said,  **  lie  is 
away  in  India  in  the  Lord's  work, 
and  it's  all  right." 

She  passed  peacefully  away 
from  earth  to  heaven  July  22, 
1901.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  her 
presiding  elder,  Rev.  J.  H.  Senseny,  and  pastor,  Rev. 
Paul  Gardner  of  Wankee.  After  all  her  travel  and 
years  abroad  her  grave  is  in  the  same  cemetery  where 
repo.«ie  the  remains  of  her  father  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Johnson  cheerfully  met  all  the  obligations 
and  sacrifices  incident  to  a  long  missionary  life,  and 
even  had  a  bright,  living  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
[  Bible  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  The 
memory  of  her  faithful  and  loving  labors  for  the 
people  of  India  will  long  abide. 

She  was  the  mother  of  four  children— three  daugh- 
ters, each  of  whom  died  early  in  childhood,  and  a 
son  (Dr.  Charles  W.  Johnson),  who  graduated  from 
Simpson  College  and  from  the  Cliicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  resides  in  Campbell,  la.  Two  brothers 
survive  her— L.  D.  Whitmarsh,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  J.  N.  Whitmarsh,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

She  was  a  devoted,  loving  wife,  and  her  husband, 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Johnson,  bereaved  and  lonely,  con- 
tinues to  toil  on  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its  needy 
millions,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  the  separation 
is  only  for  a  brief  season. 
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Systematic  Giving. 


Syitimatio  Oiviiig. 

I  BELIEVE  in  Byntciuaiic  giving,  whether  it  be 
"  the  tenth,*'  the  "lajiug  aside  on  the  6rt$t  day 
o(  the  week  aceordlcg  aa  God  hath  prospered  yon/' 
or  the  layiDg  aaide  of  your  nickels,  dimes,  or  quar- 
ters (according  to  your  circa mstanL-es)  when  you 
return  home  from  marlteting  or  shopping*  1  prefer 
any  uf  these  to  the  method  which  1  l>elleve  the 
majority  of  Christiana  follow,  that  of  giving  freely 
and  gladly  of  *•  what  they  happen  to  have  when  the 
time  comes,''  for  many  times  they  "  don't  happen 
to  have  much  of  nothin*/* 

I  do  not  tbinlc  that  all  Christ hius  are  in  duty 
bound  to  give  one  tenth  of  their  income  for  Lbe  mp- 
port  of  the  Gospel— parents,  for  Instance,  whose 
wagee  are  all  needed  for  the  support  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  all  that  we  have  belongs  to  God^  so  also 
our  children  belong  to  him,  bodies  and  soqIs,  and 
if  all  our  "  strength^  time,  and  money  "  are  needed  to 
train  them  for  lives  of  nsefulneaa  we  are  certainly 
using  these  talents  **  In  the  servloe  of  our  King,^* 

But  let  ua  not  use  this  as  a  eloak  for  our  selflsh- 
ness.  If  we  can  spare  the  tenth,  and  will  give  it 
willingly,  though  it  may  be  some  sacri^ce  to  us,  we 
will  be  greatly  blessed  by  so  doing.  We  will  feel 
that  we  are  not  altogether  laying  up  **  treasures  on 
earthf  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,^'  but  that 
we  are  truly  laying  up  '*  treasures  in  heaven/'  and 
we  will  know  that  God  approves  of  our  service. 

I  am  a  wife  and  mother.  My  husband's  work 
takes  him  away  from  home  all  the  week,  so  most  of 
the  money  for  household  expK?n8ca  (which  includes 
clothiugj  goes  through  my  hands.  Of  this  I  lay 
aside  one  tenth,  and  though  it  may  not  he  mucb^  I 
always  have  something  on  haud  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  I  wish  to  teatify  that  I  enjoy  such  peace 
and  eouteutnient  aa  I  never  enjoytxi  before.  It 
eeems  uow,  all  the  time,  that  I  can  see  God  looking 
inward  me  with  a  kind  and  loving  smile,  yet  It 
maket  me  feel  more  and  more  my  anworthlneaa  of 
his  love. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  wish  I  might  persuade 
you  to  put  aside  all  sellishness,  and  give,  give,  be- 
Gftoae  you  love  Jesaa  and  wish  to  do  more  for  him. 
Give  In  a  systematic  way.  Ton  will  be  better  satis- 
fied to  know  just  what  you  are  doing.  Consider  it  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  duty.  I  believe  If  we  Chris- 
tlaus  will  turn  our  attention  wisely  toward  this  sub- 
ject there  will  be  such  an  outpouriog  of  God's 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  money  in  his  treas- 
ury, that  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  world,  and 
even  heaven»  will  rejoice  because  of  it, — Mrs,  E,  T, 
Mitrruf,  in  Michigan  OiHMian  AfU^octttc. 


Easter  Mommg  in  Haiui  Tal|  India. 

The  mountain  peaks  are  tinged  with  a  radiance  not 

their  tjwn  ; 
The  glory  of  the  lord  of  day  o'erspreada  the  valley 

lone ; 
Each  breexo  that  rulftes  lightly  the  bosom  of  the 

lake, 


Where  Nalnl'a  gentle  breathings  show  that  uow  etie 

is  awake, 
!^)  softly  whispers  to  me  Id  accents  all  divine, 
**  Fear  not,  for  He  is  risen  1  **  and  trusting  joy  la 

mine. 

The  mists  arise  so  gently  where  but  late  the  glory- 
shone, 
And  through  the  rocky  gorge  they  roll  In  silence  ao 

profound  ; 
Eternity  comes  down,  and  In  its  clasp  are  bound 
The  mystery  and  silence  of  the  finite  earthly  life, 
And  thoughts  of  peace  have  put  to  flight  all  restlesa- 
nees  and  strife. 

And  so  as  I  gaze  downward  to  the  sunny,  amlllJii? 

plain, 
Far  Into  the  clear  distance,  to  the  fields  of  waving 

grain, 
My  thoughts  are  full  of  gladnese^  of  the  bletaed 

Easter  joy, 
Of  trust  that  knows  no  dangers,  of  peace  without 

alloy. 
Then  1  mn  with  hastening  footsteps  In  the  coolneas 

of  the  morn 
To  find  my  living  Saviour  by  the  garden  tomb  alone* 

With  joy  I  look  up  In  hhi  face;  no  tears  bodim 

my  eye. 
In  tones  of  tender  love  be  says,  "Mf  child  1  lo^  I 

am  nigh.^* 
**My  master!'*  this  quick  heart   responds,   -'my 

love  is  all  thine  own* 
Come  in  thy  resurrection  power;  oome  make  my 

heart  thy  throne.^* 
With  a  love  that  thrills  and  strengthens  Ms  armi) 

encircle  m© ; 
The  tomb  left  far  behind  us,  Ms  glory  now  I  see  1 

**  KoH-i-Nm/' 


Old  St.  George's  MetliodiBt  Episcopal  Obmoli, 
Pbila^elphia, 

Tna  pastor  of  this  ehurch,  lie  v.  J.  S.  Ilnghea,  \ 
New  Street,  Philadelphia,  wishes  to  obtain  the  nameftl 
of  all  persona  who  entered  the  uiinistry  from  thftj 
church,  and  of  preachers  of  any  denomination  whc^4 
were  converted  In  this  church,  whether  or  not  they 
entered  the  ministry  directly  from  It,  also  of  preach^ 
era  of  any  deno  ml  nations  who  at  any  time  were 
members  of  8t.  George's  Church  or  Sunday  school. 


Report  of  Student  Volunteer  Oon?eiitioiL  i 
The  report  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention,' 
held  recently  at  Toronto,  Canada,  will  soon  be  pub- 
llsheii  It  will  be  bound  In  cloth,  contain  over  sis  I 
hundred  pagt^s,  and  published  at  |1.50.  Orders  sent 
in  immediately  will  be  taken  at  one  dollar  per  copy 
pOBtpaid,  Friends  wh^hing  to  order  in  advance  can 
do  HO  by  seudiug  a  postal  eard  to  the  Student  Volnn* 
leer  Movement,  3  West  20th  Street,  New  tork. 
When  the  book  is  rea<ly  for  delivery  subscriber*'^ 
win  be  notified,  and  they  can  then  send  the  money 
on  re(x*lpt  of  wMoh  the  book  will  bo  forwarded 
promptly. 
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METHODIST  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 


Methodist  Epiaoopal  OhnioL 

BeT.  Charles  Myron  Worthington  sailed  from 
Seattle,  April  23,  for  Penang,  Malaysia. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor,  D.D.,  and  wife  are  to  sail 
from  New  York  May  3,  returning  to  Monrovia, 
Uberia. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  and  family,  of  the  Chile  Mission, 
arrived  in  New  York,  April  14.  Their  address  will 
be  Mount  Vernon,  la. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell  has  become  the  editor  of  the 
Indian  Epwofih  Herald  as  successor  to  Rev.  J.  Cul- 
Shaw,  who  leaves  India  on  a  furlough  to  England. 

Secretary  Leonard  is  rapidly  improving  in  health. 
He  has  been  spending  some  weeks  at  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium  and  is  expected  to  return  to  the  Mission 
Rooms  early  in  May. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Gill  and  wife,  of  India,  arrived  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  March  22,  and  left  for 
Illinois  the  same  day.  They  reside  at  1&(5  Aldine 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson  has  been  elected  editor  of  the 
Kaukab-i-Hind(^tM  of  India),  published  at  Lucknow, 
India,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare  and  family  sailed  from  India  in 
March,  returning  on  furlough  to  America.  Mr.  Bare 
will  seek  to  increase  the  endowment  to  the  Reid 
Christian  College,  at  Lucknow,  while  in  the  United 
dtates. 

Rev.  Albert  E.  Ayers,  writing  from  India,  says: 
'*  Southern  Asia  is  feeling  the  throb  of  the  mighty 
revival  that  is  sweeping  round  the  world,  and  old 
missionaries  are  everywhere  saying  that  they  never 
knew  before  .such  vHdespread  and  all-perviuling 
spiritaal  interest  as  there  is  now  abroad  in  this 
land." 

Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy,  writing  from  India,  says : 
'*  I  visited  the  annual  session  of  the  Bombay  Con- 
ference. It  was  good  to  hear  of  the  wonderful 
mass  movement  in  Gujerat,  in  that  Conference, 
Hrbere,  in  tliree  days,  eighteen  hundred  converts 
were  baptized  by  Rev.  D.  O.  Fox  and  Rev.  W.  E. 
RobUns.  Five  thousand  were  baptized  in  1901. 
rhe  presiding  elder,  Jtev.  Edwin  Frease,  is  a  great 
leader.  We  expect  ten  thousand  converts  in  that 
iistrict  within  this  year,  if  pastors  can  be  provided 
to  shepherd  them." 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen  writes  from  China :  "  Idol 
worship  has  begun  to  give  way  among  the  heathen. 
Daring  the  past  our  Chinese  brethren  have  had  to 
bear  much  persecution  because  they  would  not  join 
In  the  worship  of  these  wood,  stone,  and  clay  im- 
iges.  But,  though  persecuted,  they  have  borne 
unoeasing  teetimony  against  idolatry.  Their  heathen 
neighbors  are  becoming  convinced  that  idol  worship 
la  neither  wise  nor  useful." 

Rev.  F.  B.  Price  writes  from  Burma :  "  Most  of 
the  reports  read  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Burma 
Hiflsion  Conference,  held  at  Rangoon  in  February, 
•bowed  enoouraging  increase  in  all  departments  of  | 
work,  the  additions  to  the  missionary  staff  brighten- 1 


ing  the  outlook.  A  committee  consisting  of  Presid- 
ing Elder  Rev.  Julias  Smith  and  Rev.  F.  B.  Price 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  Wesleyan  Synod  regarding  joint  interests  in 
Burma." 

Rev.  A.  H.  Lambert  writes  from  Arecibo,  Porto 
Rico,  March  15,  1902 :  **  At  the  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sion last  month  in  San  Juan  the  Arecibo  Circuit 
reported  61  members,  235  probationers,  1  native 
exhorter,  7  leaders,  5  preaching  places— Arecibo, 
Utuado,  Camuy.  Hato  Viejo,  and  Aibonito.  Col- 
lected in  Arecibo  for  Missionary  Society,  $10.03 ;  for 
current  expenses,  $61.25 ;  for  pastoral  support  since 
May,  $30.92.  About  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  New 
Testaments  and  books  have  been  sold  to  our  mem- 
l)er8.  We  are  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a 
church  building." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler,  D.D.,  writes  from  Rosario, 
Argentine,  January  16 :  "I  arrived  with  my  family 
in  this  beautiful  city,  with  its  i>opnlation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  nine  weeks  ago, 
after  a  journey  by  land  and  by  sea  of  nearly  four 
teen  thousand  miles.  Our  reception  was  better  than 
an  ovation;  it  was  a  hearty  genuine  thanksgiving 
by  the  whole  Protestant  community  for  the  return 
of  an  old  pastor  and  friend,  for  I  had  been  the 
founder  of  this  aelf-supporting  work  years  before, 
coming  here  first  in  18S7." 

Work  in  Bolivia. 

We  stated  in  September  last  that  but  little  had 
been  accomplished  in  Bolivia,  South  America,  in  the 
way  of  Protestant  work.    Dr.  T.  B.  Wood  says : 

*'  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  our  colporters 
in  that  republic.  It  is  fuller  of  Bibles  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Andine  Highlands.  Hence  it  is 
readier  to  be  organized  into  circuits  and  small  sta- 
tions at  moderate  cost. 

"  Brother  Penzotti  held  many  preaching  services  in 
the  former  capital,  Sucre.  I  have  preached  in  the 
present  capital,  La  Paz,  where  one  of  our  colpor- 
ters, Arancet,  resided  and  worked  for  years. 
Groups  of  converts  and  Bible  students  could  be  or- 
ganized in  many  places  to-day. 

"  The  Canadian  Baptists  are  making  a  success  of 
their  schools  in  La  Paz  and  Oruro.  The  former  is 
already  self-supporting.  It  is  for  boys.  A  self- 
supporting  school  for  girls  can  be  founded  there  by 
us  as  a  feeder  for  our  higher  grade  school  in  Lima. 

'*  Wealth  is  increasing  there  and  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners  who 
will  send  their  daughters  to  Europe  to  finish  their 
education  till  we  make  a  school  worihy  of  their  pat- 
ronage in  Lima.  La  Paz  has  patronized  our  school 
in  Santiago,  but  its  sympathies  and  traffic  are  more 
toward  Peru  than  Chile. 

"  Rev.  Charles  Beutelspacher,  our  presiding  elder 
in  Bolivia,  is  doing  a  good  work  there.  Of  course 
he  must  give  chief  attention  to  the  Bible  work,  but 
that  will  not  prevent  him  from  developing  a  dis- 
trict if  the  Church  will  give  him  a  Uttle  financial 
backing." 
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Methotlwt  Episcopal  Church,  South. 


[May. 


Methodist  EpiBcopal  Ohurch,  South. 
Rev,  J*  D.  Hammoud^  D.D.^  who  lias  been  vleUluj? 
the  Mexico  Misaions,  says:  "1  have  never  seen  an 
Annual  Conference  whose  members  were  more  eii* 
ihusiastlcttlly  devoted  to  their  work  than  were  those 
of  the  two  Mexican  Coofereiices  1  uttt^nded.  The 
only  sense  in  wliich  they  are  place  seekers  is  that 
each  seeks  for  hlmi^elf  the  most  diJficult  work  and 
the  one  requiring  the  greatest  self-denial.  The  pol- 
icy these  men  urge  for  the  home  Churuh  Is,  fur  the 
present,  a  large  rein  force meut  of  their  ranks  by 
etrongf  calturtid^  eonsecrated  young  men  and  the 
gradual  bullditiw  up  of  a  native  minietry  by  the  help 
of  a  good  training  school  centrally  located.  Such  a 
school  might  be  located  in  the  City  of  ifexieo.  Ii 
should  be  equal  to  the  t>est  In  the  States  ami  devoted 
to  the  Christian  training  of  young  men,  wliether  for 
the  ministry  f»r  fur  other  callimts.  Such  a  aehtwl  is 
in  jrreiil  deniaDd,  and  there  can  be  no  cioaht  that  it 
would  he  well  supported  from  the  t>egtnning,*' 

The  Ci  ban  Mtssiov. 

Bishop  Candler,  r«i>orting  the  Cuban  Mission,  says : 
**  The  results  of  the  year  show  satisfactory  progress 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  The  net  increase  in 
members  and  probationers  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  Besides  this  increase  which  has  been 
gathered^  obstacles  to  growth  have  been  removed, 
which  asanre  a  larger  increase  in  the  future. 

**  Flans  have  been  laid  for  circuit  work.  This  will 
give  us  work  and  meinbersldp  in  towns  of  the 
Sfualkr  siase,  intermediate  between  the  larifer  cities 
In  which  we  now  have  stations.  ITie  people  In 
these  smaller  towns  and  In  the  rural  di.^tdcts  are 
more  open  to  the  Gospel.  They  have  been^  and  are, 
neglected  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests,  and  are 
thtrefore  more  ready  to  accept  the  Christianity  of 
the  Bible. 

"^  Our  sehool  in  Havana  overflows  with  patronage, 
which  yields  an  income  large  enough  now  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  school  except  the  salary  of 
the  principal.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  five 
teachers  besides  the  principaK" 


Method!  Bt  Ohoroh  of  Oanada, 

Rev.  A,  Sutiierland,  P,D,,  Missionary  Secretary, 
left  Canaxia  in  March  last  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
Missions  of  his  Chyreh  in  Japan, 

Mifis  Preston  write*?  of  the  school  at  Eofu,  Japan : 
**  We  close  the  term  with  91  names  on  tlie  roll,  of 
whom  50  are  boarders  and  •11  day  students.  Oft  lie 
boarders  d2  attend  class,  this  being  understood  as 
an  expression  of  belief  in  Christ  as  Saviour^  while 
the  others  belong  to  a  class  for  Bible  study,  held 
also  on  Sunday  afternoon.  In  addition  to  these 
classes  the  little  girls  have  their  Sabbath  evening 
meeting,  when  they  give  the  p program— Bible  read- 
ing, some  nice  story,  an  eirperience,  i^intring,  and 
prayer.  The  girls  have  formed  among  themselves 
an  *In  His  Steps'  meeting,  the  name  indicating  its 
purpose  J* 


United  Methodists  of  England 

Mr.  T.  VV.  Chapman  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  new  missionary  college  at  Wenchow,  China. 

The  missionary  college  at  Nlngpo,  China,  is  in 
need  of  a  principal,  and  the  secreiar)'  of  the  Mte- 
slotiary  Committee  is  instructed  to  secure  one. 


Methodist  Mew  Oonnezion  of  EnglancL 

Between  £m,im  and  i:50,t¥jo  has  been  ijcqueathed 
to  the  Connexion  by  Mr.  John  H,  \Varhur*t,  qC 
Manciicster.    It  is  for  extension  purpofies» 

New  buiklingw  are  being  erected  at  Chu  rhla» 
Shantung,  China,  to  replace  those  destroyed  l>y  ih© 
Biixers^  New  bulldioga  are  also  to  be  erected  at 
Tientsin  and  other  points.  It  is  thought  that  the 
money  received  as  indemnity  will  be  sufficient  for 
restoration. 


Lesson  and  Study  Topics  for  1902. 

THE  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  had  deslg- 
nated  by  its  Literature  Committee  the  following 
subjeets  for  study  the  balance  of  the  year  19*J2  : 

Mat.  Ninth  to  the  Twelfth  Century.  From  the 
Establish tueut  of  the  Christian  Empire  of  the  West 
to  ttie  Crusading  Church. 

jLfNE.  Our  Youth  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Applied 
and  Misapplied  Energy. 

JtJLT.  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  From 
the  Crusading  Church  lo  the  Reformation. 

August.  Out-door  Efforts— Camp  Meetings, 
Chautftuquas,  etc.  History  of  Mission  Work  in 
Mexico^  and  the  Relation  of  Her  Religion  to  America. 

SEPTEMnBK.  Sixteenth  to  the  Eigliteenth  Ceo* 
tury.  Fmm  the  Reformation  to  the  Fonndation  of 
Early  European  Societies  for  the  PropAgatlon  of  the 
Gospel. 

OcTOBEK.     Ingathering  and  the  PhiMpplnes. 

NovEMBEa.  Eighteenth  Century.  From  Founda- 
thm  of  Early  European  Societies  for  the  Propaj^a- 
lion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Nlwoleenili 
Century  Missions. 

Dece?4ber.  Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  around 
the  Worlds  Especially  to  Japan  and  Korea. 


The  Literature  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Meth* 
odist  Woman^a  Missionary  Society  has  adopted  the 
following  as  subjects  for  study  Majr-Deceniber,  1903: 

May.  From  Charlemagne  to  Bernard  of  Clair^ 
vaux. 

June.    China. 

JrLT.    From  Bernard  of  Clairvatix  to  Lutber. 

AuoDST.    Deaooneas  Work. 

Sbptembrr.  Frotn  Luther  to  the  llallc  Mission- 
aries. 

October.  French  Canadian  and  Domestic  Mis- 
sions. 

November,    The  Stranger  within  Our  Gates. 

December.  From  the  Halle  Missionaries  to 
Carey  and  Judaon. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

THE  Board  of  ilanagwrs  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methoflist  Episcopal  CtiQrt^h  met  lu  regu- 
lar Rossiou  April  15,  1903,  BUhop  Foss  pn^Kidiug. 
Devotional  exarcises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  R. 
Btirnea,  D,D* 

Th€  roles  were  sQepeiidetl  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
special  committer  lo  refcreaee  ro  Mr.  J,  IL  Taft, 
who  had  beeo  a  member  of  the  Board  of  ilauagera 
fifty  years.  The  report  was  um*iihriou!<ty  adopted 
by  a  riisiiig  vote.  Mr.  Taft  made  a  brief  uddroys, 
relating  some  liioidf^nts  coDm^cted  with  bis  early 
membersbip  in  the  BoiirtL  Fibhop  Foss  followed 
with  remarks, 

(The  report  will  appear  in  full  next  moutb  in  con- 
nection with  the  partrnttis  of  the  lay  nieoibt^rs  of  the 
BoanL ) 

Annouticement  wan  made  of  the  death  of  Alden 
8i>eare,  one  of  the  metidwrB  i4  the  Board  of  Maii- 
aggers,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanfortl  read  w  memorlftl  min- 
ute, which  vifLA  adoptetl  by  a  rising  vote,  and  a  eopy 
was  ordered  sent  to  the  family  and  the  Church 
papers. 

Mr.  James  lU  Tafl,  vlc€  president,  took  the  chair 
ami  presided  durlus  the  remaiuder  of  the  »etisioa. 

The  reports  of  the  (..'ommitteeH  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Lcitractes  were  mlopted. 

A  furlough  was  in^anted  He  v.  I.  C.  CartwHght^  of 
Leon,  Mexico,  on  necount  of  his  health. 

Provision  was  made  for  repairs  of  mi«.<iton  prop- 
erty in  Mexico  at  Guanajuaio  and  Mexico  City. 

A  fnrlongh  was  granted  Rev.  Jesjie  F.  Newman 
and  family  of  the  Central  China  Mission. 

The  ftecretaries  were  unlhorized  to  send  remon- 
strance to  Congress  against  tlie  pussdi^'e  of  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  bill  in  Us  prcs.ent  shape. 

The  furlough  of  Kev.  J.  C.  Davison,  of  Japan, 
was  extended  until  July. 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Scrantoii,  of  Korea, 
was  extended  to  the  close  of  llKri, 

Tlje  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Chile 
was  approved,  except  the  item  of  ^I3rt  for  payment 
on  property,  and  the  Finance  ( 'onnnltte^j  was  In- 
structed to  add  this  to  the  Transmit  Fund. 

The  Switxerlaud  Conference  hstvins  riilsed  ?*S3t)  for 
church  debts,  it  was  ordered  lliat  the  sum  appro- 
prlate<l  by  the  Geueral  Committee  as  grant  in  aid 
(f52:i)  be  forwarded. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  District  Confer- 
ences in  the  Bombay  Conference  to  elecT  one  layman 
to  represent  the  work  of  the  dLstriet  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  each  layman  so  elected  to  have  the  right 
to  speak  aud  vote. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference was  instructed  to  bring  live  redistribution  of 
the  appropciation  within  the  amount  appropriate*! 
by  the  fienerul  tromntittee  and  llie  special  relief 
granted  at  the  March  meeting. 

Appropriations  were   made   to   lielp  in  repairs 


upon  the  Grant  Road  Church,  Bombay,  and  the 
church  in  Naiul  Tal,  India. 

The  distribution  to  the  Malaysia  Mission  was  ap- 
proved, provided  the  Board  is  understood  to  be  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  12,504  expected  from 
local  receipts. 

An  appropriation  of  KjO  was  made  to  wan!  tlie 
Missionary  Society  being  re[jrcsented  at  the  Negro 
Young  People*s  Christian  Congi-ess,  to  tHj  held  tu 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  6^11,  lt»Cl2. 

William  A,  Brown  and  Mrs.  Dora  Belle  Brown 
were  approved  for  appointment  as  missionaries  at 
Manila.  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  were  appro ve<l  for  appointment  as 
missionaries,  providefl  they  r^ass  the  usual  medical 
examination  :  Arthur  D.  Betry  and  Charles  Stewart 
Davison  for  Jtipan,  Charles  Myron  Worthington  for 
Penang,  J.  P.  Ilanser  for  Mexico,  Burton  Little 
St.  John  for  China. 

Mr.  Costollo  Lippilt,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  was 
elected  a  men:iber  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  fill 
lite  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alden 
Speure,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Comndttees  on 
Finance  and  on  Lauds  and  Lt^gaeies. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  home  and  foreign  missions. 


Memorial  Mmoto  m  the  Honorable  Alden  Speare, 

n'h'^  Beuiil  nf  Mimai^trs  of  the  M  i»i,H  km  nry  Society 
nniuiiiuously  adopted  the  [nllnwlii^s  April  1&,  llKTi:) 

BY  the  death  of  tlie  Honorable  Alden  Sp<jare,  of 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  another  name  widely 
liiiowu  and  highly  respected  is  transferred  from  the 
records  of  the  Church  militant  to  those  of  the  Church 
triumphant.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Miesionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
]  odirtt  Epi«eopnl  Church  in  \>^\  reelected  by  each 
'  (ieneral  Conference  since,  and  continued  in  active 
service  nntil  his  linal  departure. 

The  Board  heit^hy  records  its  high  appn'^elatiou  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  and  its^  profound 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  one  so  wise  in  eoun>el, 
so  regular  in  nttendunce,  and  t«o  thoroughly  *|ualltied 
for  the  duties  of  his  oflicc.  The  dis^tance  from  his 
residence  to  the  place  of  meeting  In  the  City  of  New 
York  never  deterred  him  frcnu  being  present  at  ilB 
monthly  gatherings  or  from  attendance  ui>on  the 
meetings,  whenever  called,  of  the  three  bnfH^>rtant 
committees  upon  whicli  he  e*erved,  unless  detained 
by  unavoidable  circumstances. 

For  Ruiny  years  in  succession  be  Wiis  chosen  as 
one  of  the  representatives  from  the  Board  to  per- 
form the  arduous  and  exacting  duties  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee.  He  was  also  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  society.  For  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  of  the  various  positions 
which  he  was  Lulled  to  fill  he  was  richly  furnished 
with  ever)'  qnaliftcathra  for  satisfactory  service. 

His  discriminating  mind  carefully  guarded  all  the 
Interesla  of  the  society  and  Church.     Ho  watehed 
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closely  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  was  familiar 
with  all  its  transactions  and  details,  and  conscien- 
tiously sought  in  the  distribution  of  its  funds  to 
turn  them  into  those  channels  where  most  needed, 
and  where  they  would  accomplish  most  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

He  was  capable,  conservative,  trustworthy,  and 
positive  in  his  convictions,  which  he  had  the  courage 
to  express  on  all  matters  of  duty— a  man  of  strict 
integrity  and  sound  judgment,  never  sacrificing 
principle  for  policy.  In  him  the  virtues  which  con- 
stitute the  Christian  gentleman  were  harmoniously 
blended.  He  was  firm  and  decided,  yet  persuasive 
lind  respectful.  His  liberal  giving  was  characterized 
by  unostentation  and  modesty. 

Not  only  was  the  cause  of  missions  but  many 
other  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions greatly  aided  by  his  generous  benefactions. 
Systematic,  industrious,  economical,  faithful  to  all 
the  trusts  committed  to  him,  the  great  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  make  such  distribution  of  his  Lord^s  treas- 


ures with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  as  to  render  the  final  account  of  his 
stewardship  with  joy. 

As  a  friend  he  was  true  and  constant,  allowing 
no  difference  of  opinion  to  sever  the  cord  that  bound 
him  to  the  heart  and  friendship  of  another.  But 
with  all  his  talents  and  abilities  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, his  faith  as  a  Christian,  his  sociability  and 
brotherly  kindness  as  a  coworker,  our  esteemed  and 
lamented  colleague  has  left  our  ranks  to  answer  the 
roll  call  of  duty  in  the  great  beyond. 

While  we  shall  miss  his  manly  presence  and  words 
of  wisdom  and  counsel  in  Ihe  stated  meetings  of  the 
Board,  yet  we  have  cause  for  devout  gratitude  that 
his  useful,  active  life  was  continued  on  earth  so  long, 
that  we  knew  him,  loved  him,  and  were  beloved  by 
him  in  return. 

Blessed  be  God  who  hath  of  his  abundant  mercy 
through'  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  raised  up 
and  called  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
both  in  Church  and  State  so  many  great  and  good 
men  who  have  to  the  end  been  true  to  their  trust, 
true  to  their  God  I    To  this  long  roll  of  honor  we 


to-day  add  the  nntamished  name  of  Aldn 
Speare,  a  name  which  will  long  live  tn  the  mn- 
ory  of  those  who  knew  him,  richly  perfumed  vitk 
the  fragrance  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  we  extend  to 
his  bereaved  wife  and  stricken  family  our  profocoi 
sympathy,  praying  that  the  God  of  all  comfort  nu^ 
so  enfold  them  in  his  loving  arms  and  so  sostu 
them  by  his  exceeding  grace  while  passing  imder 
the  .cloud  that  in  peaceful  resignittion  and  holr 
triumph  they  may  repeat,  •*  Even  so,  Father,  for  » 
it  seemeth  good  in  thy  Bight." 

H.  K.  Carroll, 


Committee. 


r    H.  K.  CJJLRROL] 

J  J.  H.  Taft, 

J    8.  O.  BEXT05, 

t  A.  K.  Sanfor] 


The  death  of  Mr.  Alden  Speare  occurred  at  Pui- 
dena,  Cal.,  Saturday  evening,  March  23,  ISMS.  Tbe 
California  Christian  Advocate  says,  **He  was  only  iD 
from  morning  until  evening,  and  his  death  ?rafl  imx 
anticipated  until  two  or  three  minutes  before  theeod 
came."  His  body  was  taken  to  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  and  buried  in  the  family  lot  of  the  oemetery 
there.  

A  United  Biethieii  IGadonazy  Sooi^. 

Last  month  we  gave  a  list  of   the  missioiiirT 
societies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign 
mission  work.     It  inclr^ded  in   part  that  of  tlie 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  but  did  not  include  one 
branch  of  that  Church,  which  is  represented  by 
"The  Domestic,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  MisdonvT 
Society  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  with  held- 
quarters  at  Huntington,  Ind.    Rev.  D.  K.  FUcUmeer 
is  corresponding  secretary  and  Mr.  8.  A.  Stemen 
treasurer.    The  foreigh  missions  are. in  Africa  and 
Japan,  and  the  annual  income  for  foreign  missioaa 
is  about  13,000.    There  is  a  Woman's  Society,  o^ 
which  Mrs.  A.  R.  Kh-acofe,  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  tb^ 
secretary,  which  supports  a  Chinese  school  and  8O0>^ 
missionaries  in  Africa. 


913. 
940. 

955. 
957. 


993. 
993. 
994. 
995. 
1000. 


Events  Oonnected  with  Ohiistiaiiitj  in  tB^ 

Tenth  Oentuiy, 
The  Normans  in  France  embrace  Christianity^ 
Christianity  introduced  into  Russia  by  Svislc^^ 

laff. 
Queen  Olga  of  Russia  converted  to  ChrlstianE-  '^ 

and  baptized. 
Norway  received  Christian  missionaries  ] 

England. 
Archbishop  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  attempts 

reform  the  Christian  Church  in  England. 
King  Vladimir  of  Russia  and  many  of  the  I 

Plans  accept  the   Christian   faith  and  ^^ 

baptized. 
Christianity  introduced  into  Poland. 
First  canonization  of  saints. 
Christianity  Introduced  Into  Hungary. 
Christianity  Introduced  into  Scotland. 
King  Olaf  of  Sweden  was  baptixed  and  or^P 

his  people  to  accept  Christianity. 
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The  Maoazikk. 

THE  Gospel  ik  All  Lakdh  was  oommeiiced 
in  New  York  city  in  1880  a8  an  yode- 
nominatiotud  nnHsioimry  magiiziiie.aiid  wa.s 
coiitiaUfd  a.s  rtiiLdi  fur  fivf  yearn.  I  by  last  two 
year.s  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In  May,  1885,  it 
beeariif^  the  orgau  of  the  Missionary  Hooiety 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmreh,  and  for 
seveiitjeen  years  has  lM?en  pn  I  dished  in  New 
York,  re  pre  seo  ting  the  niissinn?*  and  work  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  Tiiat  society  Jxas 
had  for  several  years  anot!ier  peri^:H^ieal  rep- 
rei^entiog  it,  and  does  not  now  require  the 
services  of  this  magazine. 

Hereafter  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  will 
be  a  Methodist  magazine,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  all  Methodist  denominations,  ^lar- 
tleularly  recording  the  work  of  Methodist 
missions. 

The  editor,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
magazine  for  twenty^twu  years,  and  responsi- 
ble during  ail  tliese  yt^ars  for  its  arrangement 
and  contf_*nt>s,  wiil  continue  at  its  iiead,  and 
give  it  the  benetit  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Our  aim  will  be  to  let  each  Methodist  de- 
nomination understand  what  the  otliers  are 
doing  to  extend  the  king<lom  of  Christ,  and 
preseut  a  view  of  the  great  mission  fields 
where  they  are  laboring. 

The  Gospel  in  All  Lanhs  will  be  an  advo- 
cate of  fraternity  and  federation. 

We  hope  to  see  a  fraternity  which  will 
show  Itself  in  an  interehange  of  pulpits  and 
a  transfer  of  preachers  from  one  branch  of 
Methodism  to  anotlier  as  madily  and  as 
cheerfully  as  from  one  Conferenee  to  another 
If  preacher  and  people  wnah  it  and  the  cause 
of  Christ  iii  helped  thereby', 

•The  time  has  come  when,  maintaining,  if 
preferred,  the  form  of  Church  government 
which  each  has  adopted,  there  should  be  a 
division  of  mission  territory  and  a  tinion  in 
the  mission  field  in  publication  and  educa* 
tional  work.  In  the  home  w^ork  inhere  should 
V>e  no  struggle  to  maintain  different  forma  of 
Methodism  in  a  community  where  only  one 


can  be  (iroperly  supported.  Methodism  as 
represented  by  any  of  the  Methodist  ^Ienon>- 
inations  should  have  a  prior  eUiim  when  it  is 
first  in  the  field. 

The  deelarutions,  **  We  must  support  our 
form  of  Metlmdisni  in  that  place  l>ecause  it 
represents  loyalty  to  our  govern menl,*^  or, 
'*We  must  siip|^»^^t  our  form  of  Methodism 
because  it  n? presents  loyalty  to  the  prlneiples 
for  which  we  or  our  fathers  fought,"  arc  no 
longer  needed. 

Our  **  loyalty  "  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  Christ. 

This  magazine  will  n<>t  adv-x'ate  a  *'  Union 
of  the  Methodisms,'*  That  will  come  in  time 
if  it  is  l>est.  '*  Oo-betweens  '*  may  have  their 
pla.ce  in  other  Jands  in  bringing  about  mar- 
riages, but  tliey  generally  do  more  harm 
than  gi>od  in  America. 

If  there  be  true  fmternity  and  federation 
between  the  branches  of  Methodism,  an<l  it 
lie  believed  after  a  while  by  the  workers 
themselves  that  organic  union  wiil  be  for 
the  advancement  of  Crod^s  kingdom  among 
men,  then  it  will  eome  naturally  and  profit- 
ably, A  better  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
a  working  ti3gether  in  some  things,  may  show 
how  much  more  could  be  accomplished  l)y 
union.  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
and  the  Wesle^-an  Methodist  Church  of 
Australasia  are  examples  of  what  knowledge 
and  grace  can  aceomplish. 

Lot  there  now  he  Fraternity  and  Federa- 
tion, and  in  the  future  let  there  be  Uoion,  if 
for  man's  benefit  and  God's  glory. 

The  Gospel. 
We  advocate  the  Gospel  as  understood  by 
Methodists  and  interpreted  by  their  articles 
of  religion.  We  differ  00  modes  of  church 
govern  lu  ent ;  we  agree  on  Methodist  doc  tri  oe. 
We  unite  in  the  belief  in  free  and  full  salva- 
tion for  all  who  accept  the  same  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  salvation  that  frees 
from  condemnation  and  sin,  and  which  may 
be  known  and  felt  by  the  one  who  receives 
it,  giving  the  blessing  known  as  "the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit.*' 
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There  is  not  only  a  Gospel  for  us  and 
others,  but  there  should  be  the  Gospel  in  us ; 
a  faith  that  shall  establish  the  Gospel  within 
us  as  a  principle  of  life  and  as  the  basis  for 
right  living.  Wo  may  and  should  have  the 
'•witness  of  the  Spirit;  **  we  may  and  should 
show  the  "fruits  of  the  Spirit.'* 

In  All  Lands. 

The  Gospel  should  be  at  work  around  us— 
in  our  own  community  and  nation.  Here 
are  Home  Missions,  "  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem.*' Our  friends  and  neighbors  and  their 
friends  and  neighbors  need  the  Gospel. 
Their  indifference  should  be  overcome.  Their 
knowledge  must  be  made  eflfective  if  they 
are  saved.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Not 
any  more  than  Jesus  was  our  keeper,  but  as 
much.  If  Christianity  has  transplanted  Jesus 
within  us,  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  ourselves, 
others,  and  our  environment  will  show  what 
Jesus  would  do  if  he  was  in  our  place. 

The  Gospel  should  be  at  work  beyond  us— 
in  foreign  lands.  Here  are  Foreign  Missions. 
The  claim  that  those  we  have  never  seen,  but 


of  whom  we  have  heard  and  who  are  without 
the  Gospel,  have  upon  us  is  measured  largely 
by  our  comprehension  of  the  atonement  k 
Christ  and  our  relation  to  it  and  to  those  for 
whom  Christ  died,  and  the  depth  of  our 
Christianity  must  be  measured  by  the  effort 
we  make  for  others,  as  well  as  by  the  devo- 
tional spirit  we  possess. 

To  find  enjoyment  in  retiring  for  medita- 
tion, self-examination,  and  prayer  is  good ;  to 
make  that  retirement  helpful  for  active  work 
for  Christ  is  better. 

Our  Gospel  is  not  only  needed  in  all  lands, 
but  we  are  expected  to  carry  or  send  it 
there.  How  shall  those  who  have  it  not  ob- 
tain it  if  those  who  have  it  do  not  give  it  to 
them  ?  How  much  of  time  and  effort  and 
money  should  we  give  for  this  purpose? 
Need  and  opportunity  and  conscience  answer. 

Can  we  help  you  in  this  ? 

If  you  think  this  magazine  is  doing  a  good 
work  we  ask  your  sympathy  and  prayers 
and  your  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

We  plead  for — 

"  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands." 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  LOFTCHA,  BULGARIA* 

BY  DORA  DAVIS. 


LOFTCHA  Charge,  Bulgaria  Mission  Con- 
ference, is  a  thriving  little  church,  en- 
tirely native  in  its  membership  (with  the 
exception  of  two  members),  and  ministered 
unto  by  a  native  pastor.  At  this  date, 
March,  1902,  the  annual  reports  for  the  Con- 
ference, which  opens  April  23,  are  mak- 
ing, and  some  items  are  well  worth  noting 
as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  life  of 
the  church. 

The  year's  work  began  under  the  embar- 
rassment of  an  unavoidable  uncertainty  in 
the  matter  of  the  pastoral  appointment,  but 
this  was  adjusted  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  the  Rev.  A.  Meshkoff  as  pastor  the 
church  has  had  a  good  year. 

Considerable  annoyance  from  an  element 
in  the  city  that  declares  it  will  "  run  out  the 
Protestants  "  keeps  things  rather  lively  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  members  to  keep  watchful 
guard  over  church  and  mission  property  to 
prevent  damage.  So  far  nothing  more  se- 
rious has  resulted  than  showers  of  stones 
against  windows  and  the  ornamentation  of 
the  church  entrance  with  tar  one  cold  even- 
ing while  a  meeting  was  in  progress  within. 


No  baptisms  are  reported  on  this  charge 
during  the  year  for  the  same  reason  that 
renders  baptism  comparatively  rare  on  all 
the  charges— that  is,  every  "Orthodox" 
Bulgarian  is  baptized  in  infancy,  often  l)e- 
fore  the  eighth  day.  Our  church  holds 
baptism  in  the  "  Orthodox  "  Church  to  be 
Christian  baptism  and  does  not  rebaptize. 

A  glance  at  the   financial  report  sho^ 
how  a  little  mission  church  tries  to  live  up 
to  its  privileges  in  the  giving  from  its  sma^ 
resources  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.    A*^^ 
yet  it  does  not  convey  any  adequate  idea  <>* 
the    sacrifice    involved  (reckoned  only    ®^ 
privilege   by   the  givers).     At  present  tl^^ 
membership  is  twenty-four,  and  these  ite^^ 
give  in  brief  a  summary  of  the  year's  w<^^ 
from  a  financial  standpoint.    (The  comncB-  ^ 
currency  of  the  country  is  a  silver  one,  s"*-^ 
ject  to  a  large  discount;  therefore  we  g^^. 
here  the  value  of  the  contributions  on  C^ 
basis  of  United  States  gold.)  ^ 

Amount  assessed  to  Loftcha  Charge      _ 
Conference  of  1901,  for  "support  of  past 
and  benevolences,"  paid  in  full,  $101  ; 
on  said  assessment  over  amount  requir^^ 
$6;  raised  and   disbursed  for  current 


petises  otber  than  the  foregoing,  $35;  con- 
tributed by  Sunday  s?i'hcM>l  find  local 
Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
mission  and  Bible  work,  $20;  exj tended  by 
Epwoith  League  for  its  librarj%  $18.(j0;  ex- 
pended by  Epworth  League  for  the  poor, 
aided  by  the  Sunday  school,  $8  ;  contributed 
to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  (not  all 
raised  during  present  Conference  year): 
Epworth  League^  $4U;  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  local  auxiliary,  $50. 
Total,  ^78.60. 

The  eliureh  is  thoroughly  orgunized  ami 
finds  in  its  accessory  organizations  a  very 
tangible  help.  Its  Epworth  League  might 
serve  as  a  raodel  of  fidelity  to  the  League 
membership  everywhere. 


Through  its  local  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sion a  ly  S<:ieiety  auxiliary  women  are  inter- 
ested who  would  never  think  of  venturing 
into  a  public  service  of  the  Protestants, 

Isolated  from  helpful  influences  of  out- 
side Protestantism,  surrounded  by  a  people 
either  avowedly  given  over  to  the  most 
pronounced  infidelity  or  domineered  by  a 
bigoted  priesthood,  this  church  and  a  little 
group  of  others  like  it  stands  to-day  in  Bul- 
garia like  a  gallantly  defended  outpost  of 
Protestantism,  bravely  holding  its  own 
against  attack  on  every  side*  And  to  its 
honor  and  to  that  of  its  sister  churches  it 
can  be  said  that  in  Bulgaria,  where  truth  ia 
but  a  name,  the  word  of  a  Protestant  is  un- 
questioned. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  GUJARAT,  INDIA. 

BY   REV.  FREIPERICK   WOOD. 


THE  name  Gujarat  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Sanskrit,  Ourptr-rashtrfi^  meaning 
**a  teriitory  ruled  over  by  a  king.'*  It 
has  truthfully  been  called  **the  Garden  ofi 
India/'  and,  being  such,  lins  been  the  objec- , 
live  poiBt  of  many  invaders.  The  Gujara- 
tees  are  Hindus—generally  peaceful  and  do- 
mestic— yet  their  capital  city  bears  the 
name  and  other  distinctive  marks  of  the 
Mohammedan  invader  Ahmedabad  (the  city 
of  Ahmed). 

Then,  again,  the  Gaikwar,  or  ruler  of  the 
large  Baroda  State,  is  a  Mahratta,  and  this 
reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  armies  of 
Mahit-raahtra    (the    grent    territ/jry)    were 
rivals  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  invad- . 
ers  and  terror  of  many  parts  of  India,  and 
who  left  their  mark  belli nd  them  even  so 
far  away  as  Calcutta,  to  which  tlie  Mahratta 
Ditch  is  witness  to  thus  day.   And  a  memljer 
of  the  great  Mahratta  dyn/L^ty  rules  in  Ba- ' 
roda  yet,  and  the  Marathi  language  is  in  ' 
common  use  in  the  city  of  Baroda. 

Gujarat  is  a  part  of  the  Bombay  Pre  si - 
dency^  immediately  north  of  Bombay,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mahratta 
country*  on  tho  east  by  Central  India,  on 
the  north  by  Kajputnna,  and  on  the  wx^st  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Politienlly  it  is  divided 
into  British  territory  and  native  stjites  under 
British  rule. 

The  largest  state  is  that  of  the  enlight- 
ened Gaikwar  of  Baroda.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  llfOOOjOOO;  there  are  several 


citiefl  and  large  towns,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  studded  with  villages  and  handet9» 
The  language  is  Gujaratee,  which  is  also 
spoken  by  about  half  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Bombay,  where  it  is  the  eominercial 
language  in  vogue. 

Oujaral  is  a  fertile  country  and  grows 
nuuiy  kinds  of  grain,  besides  much  cotton 
and  tobaeeo,  many  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Having  just  paid  a  visit  to  this  field  of 
Christian  activity,  I  was  delighted  with 
everything  I  saw  of  our  Methodist  Episco- 
pal mission  work.  The  first  **  break  *'  oc- 
curred about  nine  years  ago,  and  there  is 
now  a  Christian  community  of  11,000  bap- 
tized converts  and  over  5,rj0u  inquirers  ready 
and  waiting  for  beiptism. 

The  roll  of  workers  shows  4  Gujaratee 
mcml>ers  of  Conference,  10  local  prtmehers, 
TOexhorters,  73  past or-tc ache rs  (unlicensed), 
34  women  members  of  District  Confei-ence 
pursuing  a  regular  course  of  stiuly,  and  25 
women  workers  in  the  preparatory  school, 
who,  with  the  presiding  elder  (E.  F.  Frease), 
4  missionaries,  and  their  devoted  waives, 
make  a  total  of  2*26, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  great  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  were  encountered. 
These  have  l>r-en  patiently  borne,  and  nearly 
eve i-y where  the  Gospel  is  now  listened  to 
gladly  and  is  being  received  by  hundreds. 

The  Church  bos  no  more  promising  nor 
more  fruitful  field  of  labor, 

Bombay,  March  25,  1^02. 
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THE  METHODIST  NEW  CONNEXION  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MISSIONS.. 

BY  EEV.   OEOROE  PAOE£R,   MISSIONARY  SECRETARY, 


THE  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church 
wtis  founded  in  1797,  eix  yeai-s  after  the 
death  of  Wesley,  aad  was  the  first  brant*h 

from  the  par- 
ent body.  Its 
founder  was 
Alexander 
Kiiham»  who, 
like  Wesley 
himself,  was 
born  at  Ep- 
worth,  in  Lin- 
col  o^h  ire,  and 
a  eliiirch  rear- 


dred  years  old,  while  **  Primitive  Meth 
dism  "  is  not  pnmitive,  dating  only  fnn 
1811.  It  is  almost  needless  now  to  say  ih 
the  reforms  emlxKlied  at  so  early  a  dat<?| 
the  constitution  of  New  Connexion  Mctho 
dism  have  since  been  in  great  part  adopu 
by  the  Wesleyan  Church,  while  they  haijj 
been  copied  by  some,  and  carried  to  a  mo 
democratic  extreme  by  other  of  the 
off- shoots  of  Methodism.  The  New  Oy 
nexion  has  a  present  membership  <Minuti 
of  l&Ol)  of  35,740  members  and  f>,589  pn'»b 
tioners.  It  has  G74  churches.  207  cir<-i 
preachers,  aiicl   1,179  local  prem'hers. 


ed  to  his  mem-  Sunday  schools  include  83,18S  scholars 


tiKuHOB   PACKER. 


ory  stands  o^^- 
positc  the 
Wesley  Me- 
morial Chafud 
in  the  historic 
village, 
Kilham  was 
the  earliest  leader  of  reform  in  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  movement  lay  in  two  prin- 
ciples which  he  affirmed,  and  which 
have  been  saving  elements  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Methodism,  By  advoca- 
ting the   right  of  Methodist  preachers  to 


ia,756  teachers.  Its  trust  property  has  1 
valued,  inclusive  of  cost  of  organs, 
£1,138,818,  or  ab^ut  $6,674,100, 

Home  missionary  operations  in  the  C^^al 
nexion  date  from  1816.    In  the  early  (Uj 
they  were   pushtMl   with    much  vigor, 
though  at  one  period  they  l>ecame  sou 
what  lang-uid,  there  has  been  a  recnide 
cence  of  enthusiasm,  and  within  tlje  pa 
ten  years,  during  which  the  home  and  to: 
eign   mission  funds  have  been  separate 
great  advance  has  been  made.    The  idea  ( 
the  society  has  been  to  establish  ehurchei 
in  new  neighborhoods,  where  the  CoDuei 


administer   the    sacraments,    and    of  -  the   ion  is  unrepresented,  and  where  provi^i- 


Methodist  people  U)  hold  their  services  at 
Buch  hours  as  should  l>e  most  convenient  t<? 
themselves,  irrespective  of  hours  of  worship 
In  the  Established  Church,  he  defined  the 
position  of  Methodism  iis  a  self-governing 
Cfmrch,  and  not  an  inferior  or  tier  icithin 
the  Cftnrch  of  Engtand;  and  by  claiming  for 
the  laity  equal  rights  with  the  clergy  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  present-day  vigor 
and  expansion. 

For  advoc4iting  these  reforms  he  was  ex- 
pelled with  a  small  group  of  supporters  In 
1796.  Much  sympathy,  however,  was  felt 
for  the  reformers,  and  in  1797  what  claims 
to  be  the  first  Methodist  Church  ever 
formed  was  fo\inded  in  Old  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Leeds,  and  was  called,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  pareiii  Church,  which  Is  still 
fondly  spoken  of  by  Yorkshire  adherents  as 
**t'ode  Ijody,"  **the  New  Ojnnexion." 

It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  remind 
American  readers  that  the  **  New  Connex- 
ion "  is  not  new,  being  more  than  one  hun- 


for  the  spiritual   needs    of   the    people 
urgent,  and  also  to  give  aid  to  8uch  circulBl 
as  are  weak. 

At  present  there  are  twelve  home  miaaio 
stations  which  have  been  created  and 
carried  on  by  the  energy  of  the  societ; 
with  a  total  memljcrship  of  twelve  hundr 
antl  three.  Several  of  these  will  soon  ^^ 
constituted  circuits.  The  society  has  mti<^^ 
valuable  church  property.  In  addition  ^^ 
these  stations  twelve  of  the  ordinary  €3^^* 
cults  of  the  Connexion,  which  are  \r^  ^ 
depressed  condition,  are  receiving  teoi.'f^ 
rary  aid  from  the  society.  The  home  eT^*" 
sion  Income  for  the  year  is  £IJ60,  or  $8,^*-^^ 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  now  <^^^ 
ries  on  its  operations  in  Ireland  and 
China,  As  early  as  1823  mission  work 
the  sister  island  was  commenced.  It  S^^^^-* 
proved  a  hard  field,  partly  owing  to  ^^ 
rule  of  the  priest,  partly  on  account  of  ^'^S 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  partly  because*^B 
constant  emigration.  The  work,  howeV^J 
has  been  deeply  interesting,  and  a  warm    ^^^ 
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terest  in  it  is  still  felt  io  the  denoniination 
ge  n<?  t"al  ly ,  T  he  re  are  S  ci  vo  n  i  ts ,  w  i  th  a  ni  r  m  - 
bership  of  His  und  254  probatiouers* 

Beeeiit  ovei  tinvs  oii  the  part  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Irelantl  with  a  view  to  amalguma- 
tioQ  are  nut  likely  to  be  accepted  on  ac- 
count of  their  one-sided  character. 

TJie  Bociety  has  been  especially  success- 
ful in  its  ChincHc  Mission,  which  was  com- 
menced about  forty-two  years  ago,  the  so- 
ciety sending  out  two  missionaries— Rev, 
W.  N.  Hall  aod  Be  v.  J.  Innocent 

They  fixed  upon  the  large  and  important 
city  of  Tientsin,  on  the  Pei-ho,  which  is  the 
port  for  the  Chinese  capital,  as  a  center  for 
the  Mission.  Tientsin  is  a  city  of  a  million 
people.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  witti 
foreign  countries  and  with  South  China, 
and  many  exports  which  pour  in  tnnn  Mon- 
golia, Manchuria,  and  the  interior  of  North 
China  generally.  Thousands  of  native  junks 
line  the  river,  while  three  services  of  foreign 
steamers  ply  on  the  coast  between  it  and 
Shanghai.  It  has  become  famous  on  ac- 
count of  its  bombardment  hi  the  late 
troublea. 

Our  roissionaries  were  the  tirst  to  take  up 
residence  in  Tientsin,  though  a  previous 
visit  had  been  paid  by  Dr.  Blodget,  of  tlie 
American  Congregational  Mission  in  Peking. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  the  London 
Mission,  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Mctiio- 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Mission  has 
since  extended  southward  into  Shantung, 
chiefly  within  the  department  of  WutiBg, 
and  also  in  a  northeastL^rly  direction  in  the 
Chili  province,  in  the  tlepartmeut  of  Jung- 
ping,  an  excellent  mission  station  being 
founded  in  the  de|mrtmental  city.  It  now 
comprises  3  very  large  circuits,  with  2,598 
members  and  1,27G  probationers. 

There  are  in  the  Mission  217  chapels  and 
preacliing  places,  most  of  them  provided  l>y 
the  members  free  of  cost,  and  over  a  hun- 
dred paid  native  helpers,  whoso  whole  time 
is  giip'en  to  the  .service  of  the  Mission  in  the 
capacity  of  p reach ers»  catechists,  and  school- 
teachers. The  Training  College  in  Tientsin, 
which  gives  a  theological  course  of  four 
years  to  candidates  who  have  passed  through 
both  primarj^  and  secondary  schools^  has 
turned  out  some  of  the  most  persuasive  and 
eloquent  native  preachers  of  North  China. 
Important  medical  mission  work  is  done  at 
the  hospital  m  Laoling,  Shantung,  and  also 
at  Tangsban,  northeast  of  Tientsin, 


The  mission  field  Is  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  area  swept  by  the  Boxer  out- 
break of  Itinu,  antl  about  ninety-seven  of  the 
members  have  sufTered  cruel  martyrdom, 
while  the  sur%ivors  have  borne  severe  suffer- 
iag  with  singular  but  (piiet  heroism.  Much 
property  has  been  destroyed.  The  English 
missionaries  in  charge  of  the  Mission  ai^ 
Rev.  J.  Robinson,  who  went  out  in  1877; 
Rev.  G.  T.  Candlin,  who  went  out  in  1878 
(now  on  furlough  an<l  president  of  the 
Methoflist  New  Connexion  for  this  year); 
R«*v.  J.  Hiiuls,  who  went  out  in  1SS*7  son  fur- 
lough); Rev.  F.  B.  Turner  (1887|,  Rev.  J, 
Hedley  (1897),  Rev.  W.  Eddon  ami  D.  Rob- 
son  (19011,  and  two  medical  missiouiines— 
Dr,  F,  W.  Marshall  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Jones. 

The  Methodist  New  Ojunexion  lias  had 
Missions  in  Canada  and  also  in  Australia, 
whicli  have  been  absorbed  in  tlie  union  of 
Methodism  in  those  countries. 

The  income  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  the  year  is  £-5,876,  or  S2ii,38ii.  The 
interest  in  foreign  missions  is  increasing, 

A  new  development  is  just  being  organ- 
ized»  entitled  **  Woman's  Auxiliary  for 
Woman's  Work,"  of  which  Lady  Skelton  is 
president.  Numerous  branches  are  being 
formed,  and  all  contributions  will  l>e  de- 
voted  to  completing  the  ecpiipment  of  the 
Ciiinese  Mission  by  sending  out  first  lady 
teachers,  and  later  lady  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  present  general  treasurer  Is  Mr,  J. 
Hepworth,  J. P.,  and  during  tlie  last  few 
years  a  large  debt  which  bad  aeeumuhited 
has  been  completely  cleared  off. 

<Tlev.  Oeorge  Packer,  Leeds,  England,  is 
the  general  seci'etary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Ciiurelu  He  was  president  of  the  ilenotni- 
natioa  in  1805-96,  and  who  during  the  years 
1894-97  \V4is  secretary  of  the  Centenary  Com- 
memoration Fund,  by  which  the  large  sum 
of  £137,our>  |$^SH5,nrMJl  was  raided  for  local 
and  connectional  pui^poses.  Of  this  amount 
£1,500  [$7, 511(1]  was  devoted  to  a  fund  foi^ 
help  to  local  preachers  in  sickness  an<i 
annuities  hi  old  age.  Mr.  Packer  for  four 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  mission  secre- 
tiiry  in  addition  to  superintending  a  large 
circuit,  but  this  dual  responsibility  being 
too  heavy,  the  Conference  freed  him  from 
all  circuit  work,  and  appointed  him  to  the 
secretariat  of  Home  ami  Fonugn  Missions. 
This  iKKsition  he  has  filled  with  great  ci^dit 
to  himself  and  the  Church  which  he  repre- 
sents.—Editor.) 
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IQUIQUE;  chile,  and  the  work  of  the  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH* 


BY  REV.  GEORGE  EDWARD   ALLAN. 


OEOROE   EDWARD   ALLAN. 


MY   purpose   in  this   article  is  to  place 
before  the  readers  of  Gospel  ik  All 
Lands   some   iDformation   concemiDg  the 

work  of  our 
Church  in 
this  impor- 
tant city  of 
northern 
Chile.  It  may 
be  of  interest 
to  them  that 
I  write  first 
something 
about  the 
city.  I  q  u  i- 
que,  with  a 
population  of 
thirty  thou- 
sand, is  the 
Pfreatest  n  i- 
trate  port  in 
the  world. 
Not  less  than 
four  hundred  ships  leave  the  port  each 
year  with  nitrate  for  Europe,  and  some 
few  for  the  United  States.  The  export  rev- 
enue is  at  present  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
republic.  Without  this,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  it  would  bo  a  very  poor  coun- 
try'. The  town  is  located  about  midway 
of  the  great  South  American  desert,  which 
exceeds  one  thousand  miles  in  length. 

With    all  her  wealth    the    province   has 
nothing  of  which  she  can  boast  in  the  line 
of  natural  scenery.    One  year  ago  some  one 
asked  Bishop  McCabe  how  he  would  like 
to  live  in  a  place  like  this.     He  replied, 
"There  is  absolutely  nothing  but  the  love 
of  souls  that  would  induce  me  to  live  here 
for  any  length  of  time. "   Back  of  the  city  are 
hills  rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass,  or  tree,  or ! 
flower,  or  an}i:hing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen,  i 
Here  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  nature ! 
has  left  off  all  her  beautiful  adornments. 
Some  say  it  has  not  rained  for  ten  years ; 
others  say  a  less  time.  ' 

I  have  seen  no  rain  since  coming  to  the 
country.     It  is  one   of  the  most  desolate . 
regions   which    human    eyes    can    behold. 
Some  years  ago  I  read  of  the  great  beauty ,' 
and  wealth  of  Chile  and  Peru.    Since  then  1 1 


have  discovered  that  much  of  the  country 
west  of  the  mountains  is  famous  for  the 
absence  of  the  former. 

There  are  not  many  cities  in  strictly 
Boman  Catholic  countries  where  Methodism 
is  so  stirongly  rooted  as  here.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  stop  her  progress.  Have 
they  succeeded  ?  They  may  have  for  a  little 
time  delayed  her  growth.  Nothing  more. 
She  has  steadily  forced  her  way  upward, 
until  to-day  we  have  a  work  of  which  the 
whole  Church  might  justly  feel  proud.  She 
has  not  yet  reached  the  line  of  her  highest 
possibilities;  but  she  reaches  forward,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  due  course  of  time 
I^uique  will  be  a  Protestant  city.  We  have 
four  distinct  branches  of  work — the  English 
College,  the  Spanish  Church,  the  English 
Church,  the  Mission  to  Seamen. 

The  English  College. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  inadequate  idea 
concerning  the  influence  of  this  institu- 
tion. Before  going  further  I  must  say,  after 
having  given  the  most  careful  attention  to 
this  point,  there  is  no  other  school  or  college 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  republic  which 
presents  to  its  students  such  a  magnificent 
course  of  instruction. 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  col- 
lege building  looks  like  from  the  picture  on 
the  next  page.  There  are  only  a  few  large 
buildings  in  Iquique,  but  the  English  Col- 
lege is  one  of  the  largest  and  also  one  of  the 
finest.  The  side  of  the  building  which  you 
see  is  facing  the  sea.  The  site  is  ideal  for 
such  a  building.  We  owe  it  to  the  far- 
seeing  director,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Winans. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  "the 
English  College.'*  That  is  quite  an  item  in 
a  Spanish-speaking  country.  It  would  not 
matter  very  much  what  boy  or  girl  a  visitor 
might  speak  to,  if  tho  one  spoken  to  had  been 
in  the  college  for  six  months,  he  would  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  amount  of  English 
learned  in  that  time.  The  college  has  now 
been  at  work  for  some  years,  and  it  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  to-day 
English  is  so  well  spoken  by  very  many  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  part  of 
the  republic. 
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When  one  inquires  as  to  the  religious  In- 
Suonco  of  the  school  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  tho  teachers  do  not  have 


alt  Uie  liberty  U>  trach  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
A  could  \ye  hoped.  We  must  remnmberthBl 
jme  has  a  most  fKJwerful  hold  on  the  motb- 
rs  of  this  land,  and  many  of  them,  rather 
an  have  their  sons  and  daughters  taught 
e  tniths  of  the  "Bible  of  the  hemtics,** 
on  Id  take  them  from  the  sehool,  no  matter 
hat  their  prospects  might  \ye  for  a  splendid 
n.  Yet  on  thiN  jioint  the  teachers 
ich  intluenee,  and  they  have  made 
ery  good  use  of  it 
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I  could  not  say  how  many  have  been  led 
to  Christ  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  but  the 
number  Is  by  no  means  small.  All  who  are 
aequainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
rejolre  at  the  success  in  spiritual  things. 
There  are  now  in  one  of  our  largest  univer- 
sities in  the  Tnited  States  young  men  who 
would  never  have  been  there  had  they  not 
first  lt>een  led  to  Christ  in  this  English 
College. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  chief 
work  of  i\  college  is  to  give  the  ijest  possible 
education.  Tliis  our  teachers  are  doing.  A 
young  man  who  goes  out  from  the  school  to 
a  business  life  in  the  cit)^  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  any  diffieulty  in  finding  an  occupation 
where  a  man  of  business  ability  is  needed. 
Some  of  our  young  men  are  at  work  in  se%'* 
eral  important  oflSces  in  the  eity,  and,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  living  the  Christian  life. 

Tliere  are  those  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  liaving  colleges  in  some  of  our  mission 
tlehts.  How  they  come  at  such  an  idea  one 
cannot  understand.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  school  is  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  build  in  the 
progress  of  evangelical  work  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  this  republic.  Our  teachers  are 
preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of  the 
principles  of  Protestantism.  I  am  pa8tx>r  of 
the  English  Church,  and  have  no  wvjrk  in 
the  college,  and  am  free  to  say  I  cannot  but 
admiro   the  heroic  work  which   they  aro 
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doing  ia  the  face  of  great  opposition.  Rome 
does  not  like  our  educational  work,  but  the 
work  goes  on. 

The  Spanish  Church. 

Until  recently  the  native' people  have  held 
their  morning  service  in  the  English  church 
building,  and  their  evening  service  in  a  tent. 
They  started  the  new  year  in  their  new 
church.  The  building  seats  with  comfort 
over  five  hundred  people,  and  cost  a  little 
more  than  $10,000  (silver). 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  could 
have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  through 
the  aid  of  Bishop  McCabe,  The  cashier  of 
the  "Bank  of  Faith'*  must  think  that  the 
checks  bearing  the  name  of  our  good  bishop 
are  very  numerous.  The  bishop  says,  **  This 
is  the  only  bank  from  which  you  can  draw 
more  than  you  have  put  in." 

What  a  wonderful  man  he  is!  What  a 
wonderful  faith  he  has!  It  seems  to  be 
his  plan  to  simply  ask  God  for  what  is 
wanted,  and  he  has  it.  The  members  of 
this  church  will  not  soon  forget  him.  Be- 
sides the  help  of  the  bishop,  there  was  very 
much  work  to  be  done.  The  pastor  has 
been  im tiring  in  his  efforts,  which  have  now 
been  crowned  with  such  wonderful  success. 

There  are  friends  who  ask.  What  is  your 
success  among  the  native  people  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries?  As  for  the  church  of 
which  I  now  write,  the  success  on  every  line 
has  been  marvelous. 

The  other  evening  I  was  speaking  with  a 
very  intelligent  man,  who  went  with  other 
English-speaking  people  to  the  native 
church  the  evening  on  which  it  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  bishop.  He  was  perfectly 
amazed  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He 
said:  "Why,  I  saw  some  of  the  street-car 
conductors  and  others  with  their  hymn 
books,  and  singing  with  all  their  might.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  Methodists  had  such 
a  work  among  the  natives.  I  did  not  know 
they  could  sing  like  that.  The  preacher 
must  have  been  training  them  for  this 
special  service."  "  No,"  I  said,  "  this  is  the 
way  they  sing  in  every  service." 

I  am  safe  in  saying  that  some  of  these 
people  are  as  poor  as  can  be  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  yet  they  sing  as  though  they 
"were  heirs  to  mansions  in  the  sky."  Why, 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  them  sing 
so  well.  They  are  heirs  to  a  kingdom,  and 
they  know  it.  What  they  would  do  if  each 
one  had  "a  thousand  tongues  to  sing"  is 


more  than  I  can  say.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  people  converted. 

How  I  wish  that  some  of  those  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  missions  could  see  wiiat 
has  been  done  in  this  one  church!  It  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  opposed  to  this  kind  of  work.  This  great 
success  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  months, 
but  the  hard  and  faithful  work  of  years. 
The  present  pastor  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  good  work. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the 
theme  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  new 
building  is  about  completed,  and  the  tower 
can  be  seen  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 
city.  There  are  some  here  'who  tio  not  in 
anywise  love  this  tower  on  the  Protestant 
church,  and  say  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed. 

The  Roman  bishop  went  to  the  governor 
and  stated  his  objection.  In  reply  to  his 
complaint  the  governor  said,  "  Never  mind; 
let  them  have  all  the  towers  they  want'* 
"But,**  said  the  bishop,  "the  next  thing 
they  will  have  a  bell  in  it.**  "Have  you 
seen  it  ?  **  said  the  governor.  "  No,**  re- 
plied the  bishop.  "Then,**  said  the  gover- 
nor, "  when  you  see  it  come  and  tell  me.** 

The  English  Church. 

This  is  the  onl^  "  self-supporting  "  church 
in  the  Western  South  America  Conference. 
The  membership  is  constantly  changing. 
People  are  going  and  coming.  This  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  build  up  a  strong  church. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  pastor  is 
able  to  report  a  slight  increase  over  the 
preceding  year. 

It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  take  up  residence  in 
some  foreign  city  many  of  them,  even  though 
at  home  they  attended  regularly  the  means 
of  grace,  turn  against  the  Church  and  are  to 
be  found  with  the  backsliders,  and  instead 
of  attending  the  divine  service  to  worship 
God  on  the  Lord's  Day  will  spend  that  day 
in  doing  those  things  of  which  they  would 
not  even  think  when  in  their  native  land. 
Many  a  time  some  of  the  natives  will  say  to 
the  missionary,  "  The  English  people  do 
this  on  Sunday;  therefore  we  may." 

In  all  this  our  little  church  bears  its  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Sunday  is  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  is  well  known  that  not  one 
of  our  members  will  ever  take  part  inf  those 
Sunday  games.  The  congregations  are  very 
good.    They  enjoy  the  word  of  God.    Many 
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have   been   converted   and  are  living  the 
Christian  life. 

Some  of  the  converts  of  this  church  are 
to  be  found  in  many  countries,  where  their 
testimony  is  heard.  Only  the  other  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  was 
converted  here  and  is  now  holding  a  most 
important  position,  in  which  he  says,  "I 
still  retain  a  very  warm  affection  for  the 
little  church  in  Iquique,  where  I  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  apd  w^here  I  learned  so 
many  good  and  useful  lessons. "  This  church 
is  needed  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 

The  Mission  to  Seamen. 

It  is  not  well  known  at  home  that  we  have 
such  a  work  here.  The  pastor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  also  chaplain  of  the  port. 
The  work  is  passing  strange.  Prcaehing 
service  is  held  everj'  Sunday  morning  on 
board  some  vessel.  At  8  o'clock  on  that 
morning  the  Bethel  flag  is  hoisted.  At  10 :  30 
the  service  begins.  Sailors  have  their  ideas 
as  to  how  a  service  for  seamen  should 
be  conducted.  They  must  have  plenty  of 
singing,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  do  it,  and 
with  a  will.  Some  of  them  will  do  rather 
straiige  things  during  the  week;  yet  they 
will  attend  the  Bethel  on  Sunday.  They  are 
very  liberal  with  their  money  and  will  help 
such  a  work. 

Eveiy  Saturday  morning  the  "  sky  pilot " 
is  to  be  seen  going  from  ship  to  ship,  invit- 
ing the  captains  and  men  to  the  service  on 
the  next  day.  What  is  the  success  ?  As  I 
do  not  have  the  time  at  present  to  write 
much  on  this  work,  I  will  simply  relate  one 
instance  out  of  a  great  many : 

One  Saturday  morning  the  "sky  pilot" 
had  a  reception  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  had  before  or  since.  On  that  morn- 
ing there  was  one  vessel  which  had  come  in 
only  the  day  before.  We  will  call  the  ves- 
sel the  Sea  Dog.  The  "pilot"  must  go  aboard. 
He  was  at  once  shown  to  the  captain's 
room,  and  said,  "Good  morning,  captain; 
I  ahi  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  chaplain  of  the 
port,  and  have  service  to-morrow  on  board 
the  Dahrymple,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
and  some  of  your  men  there." 

While  the  "pilot"  was  thus  speaking  he  saw 
that  he  was  in  for  trouble  of  some  kind. 
The  skipper  replied,  "  O,  you  are  the  '  sky 
pilot,'  are  you  ?  I  have  no  use  for  you ;  you 
are  a  bad  lot.  I  have  orders  from  my  own- 
ers that  no  '  sky  pilots '  are  to  be  allowed 
aboard  this  vessel."    He  then  began  to  use 


language  even  more  violent  than  before, 
and  said,  "  You  need  not  come  aboard  this 
ship  any  more." 

The  "  pilot "  thought  within  himself  that  it 

j  might  have  been  better  had  he  not  gone 

I  aboard  the  Sea  Dog  that   morning.     But 

I  there  he  was  and  had  now  to  do  the  best  he 

could.     He  said. "  Captain,  I  am  not  used  to 

thiat  kind  of  language,  and  as  you  say  that 

you  do  not  wish  me  to  call  I  will  take  you 

at  your  word  and  will  not  come  aboard  your 

vessel  again ;  good  morning."    The  "  pilot " 

was  then  leaving  the  cabin,  and  the  captain 

called  him  back  and  said,  "  You  must  not 

take  any  notice  of  the  *old  man.'     Don't 

forget  this  vessel  the  next  time  you  make 

your  rounds."  "  Thanks,  captain ;  I  will  call 

again,  then,  next  Saturday." 

When  the  "  pilot"  left  that  vessel  he  began 
to  ask  himself  if  it  were  possible  for  that 
man  to  be  reached.  It  was  a  very  hard 
case.  But  he  resolved  to  do  his  best.  The 
next  week  when  he  went  on  that  ship  he 
found  the  captain  dangerously  sick,  and  it 
did  not  seem  that  the  steward  was  able  to 
do  all  for  him  that  was  needed.  So  the 
"  sky  pilot "  set  to  work  and  did  e\'erything 
in  his  power  to  make  the  man  comfortable. 
This  little  act  of  kindness  was  too  much  for 
the  captain.  He  could  not  understand  it. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  acted  toward 
the  "  pilot "  only  one  week  ago,  and  now  this 
little  kindness  he  had  not  expected.  He 
afterward  learned  that  it  was  but  a  little 
part  of  practical  religion. 

When  he  was  well  again  how  do  you 
think  he  acted  toward  him  ?  Why,  he  went 
to  other  captains  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  help  the  preacher.  Just  before  his 
sickness  he  had  with  terrible  words  said 
that  no  sermon  should  ever  be  given  aboard 
his  ship.  Now  he  learned  that  the  ship 
upon  which  the  Bethel  was  now  held  was 
about  to  leave  for  Europe,  and  he  went  to 
the  preacher  and  said,  "  You  may  send  your 
things  over  to  my  ship  and  hold  Bethel 
there."  The  "  pilot "  said,  "  With  the  great- 
est of  pleasure,  captain." 

We  held  service  there  for  some  four 
weeks.  This  captain  was  the  best  worker, 
and  would  even  go  and  invite  others  to  the 
service.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  singing; 
in  fact,  a  most  wonderful  change  had  come 
over  the  man.  It  was  the  talk  of  those  who 
had  business  in  the  bay  what  a  change  had 
come  over  him. 

The  "  sky  pilot "  does  not  like  very  much 
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to  have  his  congregation  change  so  often. 
Never  does  he  have  the  same  congrega- 
tion for  two  weeks  together.  He  some- 
times wonders  as  to  the  success.  Now  and 
then  letters  reach  him  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  telling  him  that  a  certain  ser- 
mon, or  hymn  that  was  sung,  or  some  pri- 
vate conversation  he  had,  was  the  means  of 
a  sailor  giving  himself  to  God. 
Very  much  might  be  written  on  this  line. 


but  I  must  not  now.  We  need  your  prayers 
that  the  Lord  will  bless  our  work  to  these 
men.  They  need  Christ.  Their  life  is  a 
hard  one.  How  they  are  filled  with  joy 
when  Christ  enters  their  hearts !  Many  of 
the  captains  are  truly  glad  that  .some  effort 
is  being  made  here  to  help  these  men,  and 
they  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  bring 
success  to  our  efforts. 
Iquique,  Chile. 


ON  A  SEARCH  FOR  A  CHAPEL  IN  CHILE. 


BY  INDALECIO  BOMERO. 


TO  illustrate  the  diflftculty  in  getting  a 
chapel  room  in  Curico,  Chile,  I  relate 
the  following  experience : 

A  friend  told  me  of  a  lady  who  had  a  room 
to  rent,  and  I  went  to  see  her,  and  we 
arranged  the  price.  She  had  some  repairs  to 
make  before  my  taking  possession,  and  I 
wished  to  have  a  written  contract,  but  she 
said  it  was  not  necessary,  that  her  word  was 
suflBcient;  so  I  returned  to  San  Fernando, 
awaiting  her  notification  to  take  possession. 

A  few  days  later  she  wrote  me,  saying 
that  her  verbal  contract  was  withdrawn. 
Soon  after  a  friend  came  from  Curico  and 
told  me  that  the  priests  of  Curico  had  been 
preaching  terribly  against  those  who  would 
rent  to  the  Protestants,  threatening  those 
who  gave  them  any  help  in  entering  the 
town  in  this  way ;  so  I  supposed  that  these 
were  the  reasons  why  the  lady  had  repented 
of  her  promise  to  rent  the  room. 

About  two  months  later  I  returned  to 
renew  my  search  for  a  location,  and,  going 
over  the  town,  I  found  this  lady's  room  still 
vacant;  so  I  entered  the  house  to  speak 
with  the  owner,  and  she  herself  confessed 
that  she  had  withdrawn  her  word  because 
of  the  fear  that  the  threats  of  stoning  or 
burning  down  the  house  might  be  realized. 

I  began  to  preach  the  (Jospel  to  the  lady, 
and  closed,  repeating  the  beautiful  promises 
which  Gk)(l  has  given  to  those  who  receive 
the  Gospel. 

The  lady  was  touched  in  her  heart  and 
returned  to  the  thought  of  renting  me  the 
room.  She  said  to  me,  "Let  me  consult 
with  the  parish  priest."  Then  I  said  that 
as  she  did  not  know  the  Qospel  the  priest 
would  easily  persuade  her  not  to  rent,  and 
she  would  not  know  how  to  defend  herself, 
and  I  had  better  accompany  her. 


We  decided  to  visit  him  at  1  p.  u«  I 
felt  slightly  unwell  physically,  but  resolved 
to  go ;  so,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  breth- 
ren of  San  Fernando  and  the  lady,  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  at  the  priest's  door.  The 
lady  said,  "  I  will  advance,"  but  we  followed 
her  softly,  when  the  priest  looked  out  from 
his  study  with  a  smiling  face,  saying,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  "  Come  in ;  come  in." 

We  entered  his  study  and  sat  down.  And 
he  asked,  "  In  what  can  I  serve  you  ?  "  The 
lady  said,  "I  come  to  consult  with 'you. 
These  gentlemen  wish  to  rent  a  part  of  my 
house."  And  he  said,  "  This  has  nothing  in 
particular ;  it  seems  all  right. "  "  But  these 
gentlemen  are  Protestants."  And  he  said, 
"  Very  well ;  if  they  are,  they  know  for  them- 
selves." "But  tiiey  want  the  house  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in."  Then  he  said,  with 
emphasis  and  agitation,  "O,  no,  under  no 
circumstances,"  and,  extending  his  hand 
authoritatively,  said,  "In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Mother  Church,  your  soul  is  condemned 
if  you  rent  your  house  to  the  Protestants." 
But  the  lady  responded,  "  Sir,  my  house  is 
unoccupied  a  long  time,  and  I  need  to  rent 
it;  I  need  the  money."  And  he  repeated, 
"In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Motlier Church, 
your  soul  is  condemned  if  you  rent  to  the 
Protestants.  It  is  better  that  you  never  rent 
it  than  to  lose  your  soul." 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  opened  my  lips 
and  said,  "That  is  what  you  and  your 
Church  say,  but  what  do  the  Scriptures 
say  ?  "  And  he  angrily  answered  me,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  and 
followed,  saying, "  The  lady  as  a  good  Catho- 
lic has  come  to  consult  with  me,  and  I  re- 
peat to  her  that  her  soul  is  in  danger  if  she 
rents  to  the  Protestants." 

Then  taking  my  Bible  from  my  pocket. 
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and  holding  it  toward  him,  I  said,  '*  Show  me 
what  evil  there  is  in  teaciiing  this  book." 
Then  he,  directing  himself  to  me  with  much 
authority,  said,  "Where  are  your  priestly 
robes  that  authorize  you  to  preach?"  I 
said,  "Jesus  and  his  apostles  used  no  dis- 
tinctive robes."  Then  he  said,  "  Where  are 
your  credentials?  show  me  them."  I  an- 
swered, "  1  do  not  carry  them  in  my  pocket ; 
I  have  them  at  home.  And,  still,  these  are 
not  necessary ;  Jesus,  when  he  sent  his  apos- 
tles, did  not  give  them  credentials,  but  said, 
*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel.' " 

He,  not  knowing  what  to  answer,  and 
very  much  agitated,  said,  "Your  Bible  is 
bad;  the  true  Bible  is  this,"  presenting  a 
large  gold-edged,  illustrated  Bible.  "This 
is  the  true  Bible." 

I  opened  the  book  upon  his  writing  desk  and 
began  to  read  and  compare  it  with  mine  in 
£phe8ians,  showing  that  it  was  the  same  as 
mine.  He  was  by  this  time  extremely  agi- 
tated ;  he  was  trembling.  Several  times  the 
lady  came  near  to  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  do  not 
be  agitated ;  I  did  not  come  to  disturb  you ; 
be  calm;  be  calm."  The  priest  called  me 
all  kinds  of  offensive  names— heretic,  Prot- 
estant, representative  of  Satan,  etc. 

I  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  thus  offend 
me  ?  I  have  given  you  no  reason  for  such 
offense,  and  am  not  as  you  say;  I  am  a 
Christian  man,  and  practice  saintliness." 
Then  he  said,  with  irony,  "  Then  you  are  a 
saint  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  practice  saintliness  or  holi- 
ness." "Ha!  ha!  ha!  we  have  here  a  saint ; 
then  we  will  put  you  on  altars  jn  the  church." 

I  responded,  "  I  would  never  consent  that 
you  worship  me.  The  commandment  of 
God  says.  Make  no  image  of  anything," 
etc.  And  he  replied,  "So  it  is;  so  it  is." 
And  1  said,  "  If  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
were  here  they  would  tear  their  robes  and 
would  say,  *Do  not  adore  us;  do  not  wor- 
ship us;  we  are  men  like  unto  you;  wor- 
ship God.' " 

Among  many  questions  was  the  follow- 
ing: "With  whotn  have  I  the  pleasure  of 
speaking?"  I  answered,  "I  am  Indalecio 
Bomero,  of  San  Fernando."  "O,  Indalecio 
Bomero,  the  shoemaker  of  San  Fernando; 
yes,  I  know  you;  I  received  the  circular 
which  you  sent  to  our  priests.  Why  hast 
thou  gone  to  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  better 
that  you  return  to  your  shoes." 

I  said  that  my  work  was  to  preach  the 
Gospely  to  teach  men  salvation ;  this  is  my 


work ;  and,  remembering  that  at  my  side  I 
had  a  member  of  the  church  of  San  Fer- 
nando, I  said,  "  Here  is  an  example  of  my 
work;  he  can  speak  for  himself." 

I  had  noticed  that  at  my  left  he  was  standing 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  priest  in  a  strange  manner.    Brother 

M then  began  to  give  an  account  of  his 

conduct  when  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 


and  when  he  reached  the  point  where  he 
'  came  to  Jesus  and  Jesus  took  away  his  sins 
the  priest  did  not  wish  to  hear  more,  and, 
interrupting  the  speaker  by  saying  that  he 
was  very  busy,  showed  us  the  door. 

Approaching  the  door,  we  found  that  we 
had  had  a  number  of  spectators,  among 
them  the  aged  mother  of  the  priest.  When 
we  went  out  into  the  yard  before  them  the 
priest  wished  to  have  a  triumph  over  us  in 
their  presence,  and  changed  his  position, 
threatening  and  authoritative,  into  ridicule, 
to  the  extreme  that  I  said,  in  an  energetic 
tone,  "  In  that  day,  when  all  are  present  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  ridicule  me  as  you  do  now ;  you  are 
abusing  of  your  position." 

The  mother  was  very  excited,  and,  walk- 
ing around  us,  said  that  these  heretics  in 
j  her  town  would  be  stoned  out.  Now  the 
I  time  had  arrived  when  the  priest  began  to 
calm  his  mother,  saying,  "Do  not  be  ex- 
cited ;  do  not  be  excited.  These  are  poor 
!  Protestant  heretics."  Then  I  returned  to 
say,  "  I  am  not  a  heretic ;  I  am  a  Christian 
man.  I  do  not  accept  any  of  these  titles ;  I 
could  only  accept  the  title  of  Protestant  in 
the  sense  of  protesting  against  sin,  and  in 
this  case  Christ  was  the  first  Protestant" 

They  put  their  hands  on  their  heads,  horri- 
fied, saying,  that  their  Lord  Jesus  never 
could  have  been  a  Protestant.  I  thought  of 
leaving,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  had  not  thought 
of  molesting  you ;  if  in  any  of  my  words  I 
have  offended  you,  I  ask  pardon." 

Then  he  took  my  Bible  from  my  hand 
and  began  to  turn  the  leaves,  and  saw  that 
it  had  many  passages  marked  with  red  ink, 
and  wanted  to  buy  it;  so,  taking  change 
from  his  pocket,  some  pieces  of  money  fell 
to  the  ground;  so  I  improved  my  oppor- 
tunity to  show  attention  to  him,  and  I 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  hand,  saying, 
"  I  am  pleased  to  serve." 

He  cried,  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  what  a  fine 
Protestant !  "  Not  wishing  to  sell  the  Bible 
in  hand  I  left  him,  promising  to  bring  him 
another  when  I  returned  to  Curico. 
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REV*  LESLIE  STEVENS,  D J).,  OF  CHINA. 

LESLIE  STEVENS  was  born  April  24, '  in  China  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his 
1858,  at  Croton,  Newago  County,  Mich,  j  people,  and  if  a  political,  social,  and  moral 
His  parents,  Clark  H.  Stevens  and  Charlotte  I  earthquake  is  necessary  to  arouse  this  great 
Stevens,  were  natives  of  Canada  and  moved  empire  from  its  deathlike  sleep,  induced  by 
to  Michigan  soon  after  their  marriage,  centuries  of  heathenism,  let  it  come.  The 
They  were  active  members  of  the  Methodist '  storm  will  be  followed  by  a  blessed  calm; 
Episcopal  Church  and  trained  their  children  i  the  night  by  a  glorious  morning." 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  |     In  1892  he  wrote  that  the  Church  in  China 

Leslie  early  sought  and  found  the  Saviour  |  was  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever  before, 
and  lived  for  him.  When  he  was  twenty  |  Revivals  had  strengthened  the  membership, 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Nebraska  and  taught 
school  for  one  year  at  Minden.  He  was 
afterward  principal  of  the  city  schools  of 
Sydney  and  later  was  elected  superinten- 
dent of  the  public  schools  of  Cheyenne 
County  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 


Feeling  a  call  to  preach 
joined  the  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1880.  While 
pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  he 
married,  October  4,  1882, 
Miss  Minnie  J.  Phillips,  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  After 
leaving  St.  Paul  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Syd- 
ney, then  presiding  elder  of 
the  Sydney  District,  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to 
the  charge  of  the  Kearney 
District,  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  his  Con- 
ference. 


The  old  mourners'  bench  is  here,  and 
many  of  our  native  helpers  have  bowed  be- 
i  fore  it  until  they  have  learned  its  value.  I 
!  have  witnessed  conversions  in  magnificent 
!  churches,  country  schoolhouses,  frontier 
i  dugouts,  tents,  and  in  open  fields,  among 
the  Gospel,  he  !  all  classes  of  the  people  in  a  Christian  land, 

and  now  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  among  a  people 
who  have  for  many  centu- 
ries groveled  in  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  idolatry, 
and  the  process  is  always  the 
same,  followed  by  the  same 
clear  and  pointed  testimony', 
whether  spoken  in  English 
or  Chinese." 

In  1893  he  was  made  Dean 
of  the  Theological  School  of 
Nanking    University,     and 
during  the  year  delivered  a 
very    able   and  instructive 
course  of  lectures  on  preach- 
ing. 
In  1894  the  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  the  news 
did  not  reach  China  till  after  his  death. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  1894,  Dr.  Ste- 


Exhibiting  special  qualifications  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  leader  of  men,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  Central  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  j  vens  went  from  Nanking  to  Wuhu  to  help 
for  China  April  15, 1890,  where  for  four  years  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  with  his  summer  school 
he  labored  faithfully  and  successfully.  for  native  Christians,  and  to  deliver  a  course 

The  anti-foreign  riots  of  1891  greatly  hin-  of  lectures  on  Homiletics  and  the  Theory  of 
dered  the  work  of  the  Central  China  Mission,  Preaching.  While  there  he  was  taken  ill 
and  Superintendent  Stevens  wrote  from  i  with  an  acute  attack  of  dysentery,  and  his 
China:  ,  only  son,  Clark,  a  bright  child  of  two  and  a 

"  One  of  the  greatest  trials  the  missionary  I  half  years,  was  stricken  down  with  the  same 
has  to    bear    is  to   have    the  people  with  !  disease. 

whom  he  has  been  on  friendly  terms,  and ,  The  father  hurried  back  to  his  home  in 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  welcoming  him  Nanking  to  the  bedside  of  his  boy.  A  few 
with  kindly  greetings,  turn  from  him  with  !  days  of  anxious  watching  and  suspense  were 
expressions  of  fear  or  dislike— not  because  followed  by  the  death  of  the  child  on  July 
he  is  a  Christian  missionar}',  but  solely  be- !  20.  The  father  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time 
cause  he  Is  a  foreigner.  j  and  said  that  he  expected  soon  to  follow  his 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that  God  is  working  son.    He  appeared  to  be  improving  for  a 
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few  days ;  then  he  became  worse,  and  it  was 
seen  he  could  not  recover. 

When  told  he  was  dying  he  said,  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my 
course.  I  could  have  wished  for  better  re- 
sults, but  God  wants  me,  and  I  must  go.'* 
A  brief  farewell  was  spoken,  and  on  the 
morning  of  July  26,  1894,  he  passed  from 
Nanking,  China,  to  the  heavenly  home, 
when  but  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

Dr.  John  R.  Hykes,  who  was  with  him  in 
the  China  Mission  and  who  furnished  the 


materials  from  which  this  sketch  is  written, 

.  knew  Dr.  Stevens  intimately,  and  thus  writes 
of  him : 

'  **  Dr.  Stevens  was  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  everything  that  is  generous,  true,  and 
pure.  He  was  as  gentle  and  tender  as  a 
woman.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  a 
mean  or  selfish  action.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  unusual  ability,  and  sound 

I  judgment  and  a  born  leader.  He  was  a  man 
of  earnest  piety  and  deep  religious  experi- 

!  ence.    To  know  him  was  to  love  him.'* 


THE  BOYy  BOARDING  SCHCX)L  AT  CHUNGKING,  CHINA* 


BY  BISHOP  DAVID   H.   MOORE,  D.D. 


ONE  of  the  best  of  my  pleasant  days  with 
the  noble  workers  in  Chungking,  West 
China,  was  that  devoted  to  the  preparatory 
school,  now  under  the  inspiring  maniige- 
ment  of  Bev.  Joseph  Beech,  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference.  Brother  Manly 
had  bought  and  improved  the  extensive 
grounds,  erected  suitable  buildings,  and 
secured  an  encouraging  attendance,  when 
the  Boxer  outbreak  swept  the  field  of  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  whom,  including  himself, 
returned  to  America. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  reoccupy, 
Brother  Manly  not  having  returned. 
Brother  Beech  took  over  the  work,  and 
from  the  start  met  with  gratifying  success. 

The  commencement  was  fixed  so  as  to  be 
a  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  there  were  to  be 
athletic  exercises  on  the  campus,  five  miles 
out.  The  day  was  showery,  which  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  the  outdoor  program. 
The  guests  were  served  with  a  delightful 
luncheon  in  Brother  Beech's  residence,  the 
ladies  of  the  Mission  dispensing  the  hos- 
pitality. 

From  the  upper  veranda  one  can  look 
straight  down  the  three-hundred-foot  cliff 
to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Chialiang,  always 
alive  with  junks  and  tampans,  and  vocal 
with  the  weird  cadences  of  boatmen  and 
traekers;  and  far  away  over  the  rolling 
hills,  beautiful  in  their  silken  embroidery 
of  wheat  and  bean  and  poppy,  to  the  silent 
stately  mountains  beyond— just  the  place 
to  meditate  and  to  commune  with  God. 

After  song  and  prayer  the  students  filed 
out  in  military  order,  and  were  soon  march- 
ing, wheeling,  advancing,  retreating,  and 


fencing  with  the  skill  of  cadet  experts. 
Brother  Beech's  New  York  militia  training 
making  him  a  fine  drillmaster.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  inspect  the  boys  and  probe 
their  eyes  without  finding  guilt  or  shame, 
and  to  receive  a  manly,  open  response.  A 
subsequent  inspection  of  their  quarters 
proved  equally  satisfactory. 

No  campus  ever  witnessed  a  more 
loyal  scene  than  their  planting  the  class 
tree.  The  speeches,  the  songs,  the  bearing 
of  the  boys  would  have  done  honor  to  Mid- 
dletown  or  Delaware. 

At  night  admission  was  by  card.  The 
church  was  crowded.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Mission,  with  a  rousing  class 
song  by  the  students.  There  were  five 
graduates,  whose  topics  ranged  broadly 
over  religion  and  politics.  Three  scholarly 
Chinese  gentlemen  graded  the  addresses 
and  announced  the  prize  winners.  The  ap- 
plause was  quite  American. 

Diplomas  were  presented  by  the  bishop, 
who,  though  not  understanding  anything 
that  had  been  said,  was  keenly  conscious 
of  the  familiar  stir  and  thrill  of  commence- 
ment day.  All  were  Christians,  and  had  re- 
fused attractive  secular  offers  in  order  to 
engage  actively  in  Christian  work. 

There  is  great  eagerness  for  "  Western 
learning"— one  of  the  signs  that  the  leaven 
is  working.  Brotlier  Beech  is  as  enthusias- 
tic as  he  is  ctyjable,  and  faces  glorious  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  school   needs  philosophical  appara- 
tus and  a  library.    Perhaps  the  eye  is  scan- 
ning these  lines  that  will  be  moved  to  satisfy  . 
these  wants.    An  investment  this  would  be, 
paying  increasing  dividends. 
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THE  BOYS'  MISSIONARY  BRIGADE. 

HY  Mm.    LUCIE  F.   HARRISON, 


THE  Boys'  Missionary  Brigade  was  or- 
ganized in  Trinity  Church,  Worwster, 
Mass.,  May,  IWXi,  by  Mrs.  G,  W.  King,  wife 
of  the  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  includes  boys  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  eighteen  years.  They  are 
auxiliarj'  to  the  General  Missionary  kSociety 
of  the  church.  The  meetings  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month,  from  seven 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  members  first  learned  the  workings 
of  our  great  Missionajy  Hociety.  This  was 
followed  by  a  study  of  different  countries, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  Held  were  opened, 


sired.     Suix^ly  our  boys  ought   to    be  In- 
structed an'l  utilized. 

No  organization  in  the  church  has  seemed 
more  enthusiiistic,  and  splendid  founda- 
tions are  being  laid.  The  presiding  elder 
regaixls  this  movement  with  unqualified 
approval.  He  remarked  that  he  would  like 
t-o  l>e  pastor  of  Trinity  Chui-eh  ten  years 
from  now,  when  these  l>oys  became  men* 
The  parents  are  delighted  and  greatly  ap-  j 
predate  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
Mrs.  King  in  directing  the  thought**  of  these  I 
hoys  intjo  missionary  channels*  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  followitig  letter  from  one : 


WOltCK^TEH  BOVS'    MISSIONARY    BlilCAHE. 


Africa  coming  first.  The  boys  write  papers 
descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
while  Mrs.  King  tells  thetn  ^f  the  missionary 
work  done  there. 

The  articles  prepared  by  these  boys  show 
how  much  better  they  can  do  than  we  ex-  i 
l>ect.  They  haA*e  also  had  a  number  of  de- ' 
bates  on  missionary  topics  that  would  do 
credit  to  older  people.  The  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  brigade  are  inte  rape  used  with 
socials  at  the  homes  of  the  memljers. 

Their  constitution  could  b^*  adapted  to  any 
Boys*  Missionary  Brigade,  and  Mrs.  King 
would  be  glad  to  give  inform  at  ttju  if  de- 


*'I  have    been    much  interested    in  thel 
changed  attitude  of  my  youngest  boy,  a  la 
of  thirteen,  in  regard  to  missions.    About  i 
year  and  a  half  ago  he  joined  the  Boys*  Mis-I 
eionary    Brigade    of  Trinity   Church.    Hd| 
always  speaks  of  it  as  the  *B.  M,  B.*    At 
first  he  seemed  reluctant  to  Join  and  Uttldl 
interested.    Tlmt  is  all  changed  now.    Any] 
pet*son  or  thing  related  to  missions  chal- 
lenges his   attention  at   once.    He  has  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  missionarj'  workj 
and  its  relation  to  tlie  Church  than  I  ha 
when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age  and 
been  five  years  an  official  member  of  theJ 
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church.  If  this  organization  could  be  in- 
troduced throughout  the  Church  and  made 
as  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  boys  as 


here,  the  cause  would  be  wonderfully  aug- 
mented when  the  present  generation  of  boys 
come  to  places  of  responsibilty." 


OUR  ENGLISH  WORK  IN  SINGAPORE. 


BY  REV.  FRED  H.  MORGAN. 


THE  success  of  our  English  work  in  such 
centers  as  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon, 
Singapore,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  other 
places   in  the  East  seems  fully  to  justify 
the  undertaking  whereby  the  missionaries, 
oftentimes  in  addition  to  their  other  ardu- 
ous labors,  have  endeavored  to  preach  the 
Ck)spel  to  those  who  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  term  "  Ifeathen,"    There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  work  should  be  carried  on : 
In   the   first  place,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles    to    the    spread    of    Christianity 
among  the  heathen  in  the  great  ports  and 
centers  where  the   Europeans  come  in  'con- 
tact with  the  oriental  races  is  the  influence 
these  Europeans   exert  upon    the   natives 
by  their  dissolute  lives  and  vicious  habits, 
which  prejudice  them -against  the  religion 
which  they  are  wrongly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent.   The  white  race  represent  to  the  un- 
tutored native,  who  knows  no  better,  the 
Christian  reli^on;  no  distinction  is  made 
between  them.    Hence  a  bad  man,  under  the 
name   of   Christian,   oftentimes    proves    a 
ix)werful  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
missionary. 

To  illustrate :  One  of  my  house  servants , 
one  day  said  to  our  Ayah,  who  was  a  Chris-  i 
t:ian  woman,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  master  does^ 
xiot  have  whisky  on  the  table  ?  "     She  rfe-  j 
^lied,  "  Why,  our  master  is  a  Christian ;  he 
^oes  not  drink  whisky."     "But  why?  all 
^I^ristians  drink  whisky,"  insisted  the  man, 
"Enable  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  impressions  ' 
made  by  scenes  witnessed  in  other  Euro- , 
3>ean  families,  where  the  whisky  bottle  was  ' 
^always  in  evidence.    This  pernicious  influ- 
-ence  is  widespread,  and  these  people  need 
to  be  reached  and  made  to  see  the  error  of  | 
their  ways. 

Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  derelict, 
humanity,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  drifting 
here  and  there,  to  whom  we  have  a  mission, 
and  our  English  sendees  in  chapels,  sea- , 
men's  homes,  Bethels,  and  other  institu- ; 
tions  win  many  of  these  from  lives  of  sin  to  ■ 
lives  of  sobriety  and  usefulness.  There  is,  I 
too,  another  class,  to  whom  we  have  as  | 
direct  a  mission  as  to  the  heathen— the  so- 1 
called  Eurasian  element,  the  offspring  of  the 


European  and  the  Asiatic,  from  whose  ranks 
many  noble  workers  have  sprung,  who  have 
labored  acceptably  and  successfully  among 
their  own  as  well  as  the  heathen  peoples  of 
the  East. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  che 
word  EuraffiaUy  though  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  pompous,  god- 
less European.  William  Taylor  did  a  grand 
work  among  them,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  to-day  living  exemplary  Christian  lives 
as  the  result  of  his  labors. 

Then  there  are  also  the  English-speaking 
natives,  many  of  whom  are  found  in  our 
churches,  and  who  delight  in  our  services. 
This  English  work  is  an  agency  which  can- 
not be  dropped  out  of  our  work  in  the  East, 
and  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  sometimes  giving  financial 
aid  and  furnishing  efficient  workers  for  the 
other  lines. 

The  English  church  is  also  an  element  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  workers, 
who  thus  have  one  common  rallying  point 
where  they  can  meet  and  worship  God  in 
their  own  tongue  and  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints  to  their  mutual  blessing  and 
edification. 

The  English  work  of  our  church  in  Singa- 
pore was  the  starting  point  from  which  Dr. 
Oldham  and  his  workers  reached  out  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  all  our  mission  work 
in  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca  Peninsula, 
and  other  points  in  Malaysia. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Oldham 
a  little  band  of  workers  was  organized,  and 
with  indomitable  faith  began  to  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Malaysia.  Their  resources  were 
small,  but  their  faith  was  magnificent. 
With  such  noble  lay  woricers  as  Polglase, 
Benjafield,  Cooper,  and  others,  a  substan- 
tial church  was  erected,  in  which  from  that 
date  to  this  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  proclaimed. 

The  Church  has  had  its  ups  and  downs; 
sickness  has  again  and  again  necessitated 
a  change  of  pastors,  but  the  work  continues. 
The  beautiful  and  commodious  church  build- 
ing seats  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
was  built  entirely  by  local  contributions. 
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several  Chinese  friends  contributing  liber- 
ally to  it. 

In  fact,  our  entire  plant  in  Malaysia,  worth 
to-day  many  thou  sand*  of  dollars?,  has  prae- 
tii-aliy  cost  tlie  Missionaiy  Society  nothing. 
Our  ehiirches,  sehcMiIs,  homes,  and  orphan- 
ages tire  monuments  to  the  untiring  xeal, 
hei-oie  labors,  and  boundless  liberality  of 
those  on  the  field. 

In  connection  with  the  English  church  at 
Singapore  there  ai^  a  strong  Bun  day  school 
and  a  vigorous  Ep worth  Leagnc.  Its  pas- 
tor also  has  always  served  as  iwting  chap- 
lain to  tlie  Wcslcyan  troups  in  garri-son, 
holding   regular   services   in    the  garrison 


I     These  men  are  subject  to  peeTilior  ti^mpti- 
tions,  and  it  w<is  a  privilege  to  coum^eland 
advise  them,  ami,  al>t»vt?  all,  to  lead  tium 
to  Chritst,  and  many  letter?*  have  tx»mv  toi 
me  from  those  who  n?memt>er  with  gniLi'| 
tude    their   service    in   Singapore    Utcttti 
there  they  found  the  Saviour. 

I     One  very  unique  feature  of  our  Engli^Hj 
church  was  the  cosmopolitan  chnractor 

I  its  membership.    I  it*memberone  particuU 
occasion  when  at  the  sacranienUd  scrvjc«| 
seven  distinct  races  were  repn?sented  kneel- 
ing at  the  altJir  at  one  time. 

Our  workej's   held   sti^eet   meetings  m 
Sunday  sehools,  vis^iited  the  hoi^pitaU 
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I7STER10K   OF    METHOIM^T    EI*l!*COPAJ.  CHCRCU    AT    Wlvr,APftHE. 


church.  This  affords  liim  a  speeial  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  soldiers— a  class 
that  needs  greatly  religious  influence  and 
help,  and  they  are  always  responsive  to 
6iich  sympathy  and  help  as  the  pastor  can 
give. 

Our  house,  while  I  was  pastor  in  Singa- 
pTire,  was  always  open  to  them,  and  often 
our  efforts  to  bring  a  little  of  pleasure  into 
the  dull  routine  of  their  lives  would  be  re- 
warded by  such  wonls  as  these,  spoken  by  a 
splentlid  spt^cimcn  of  the  Bdttsh  soldier: 
**Mrs.  Morgan,*'  said  he  to  my  wife,  '*this 
is  the  first  Christian  home  I  have  entered 
during  njy  service  in  the  East;  you  don't 
know  how  much  good  it  does  ns  to  come 
here.** 


prisons,  and  distributed  tracts  on  the  vf 
sels  in  port. 

The  parsonage, christened  ** Wesley  House^ 
on  it.s  purchase,  is  situated  on  a  beautifu 
hill,  ovei'looking  the  city  and  harlx^r  adjfl 
cent  to  the  **  Deaconess  Home  '"  property. 

The  Methodist  Episcofial  Mission  in  Sin^ 
apfiixf   has   been   exceefHngly   fortunate 
securing  one  of  the  most  desinible  sites 
the  city  for  its  work,  and  is  doing  a  wor 
second  to  none.     Modestly  nestling  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  English  cathedral,  wit 
none  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
tabUshed  Church,  it  is  yet  doing  the  mc 
effective  w^ork  for  God  in  the  whole  colonyj 

Its  native  work  in  Malay,  Tamil,  and  sei 
eral    dialects    in    Chinese    is    strong    auC 
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ably  manned.  lis  eiiucaliooal  work,  with 
the  grruat  Anglo-Cbiiiej^u  Sebool— tbe  most 
unique  iiiis&ion  sclinol  in  the  woilil,  with 
over  a  thouHauil  buys  hi  attenilafu'e,  rep- 
resenting nenrly  twosenre  of  dinlet*Ls,  all 
IrarninjL?  English  ajnl  under  the  intiuetice  of 
earnest  Chri,siitiu  tonehers,  is  entirely  aelf- 
supporting^  eo.sting  the  Church  at  home  not 
one  dollar,  and  is  a  magnith*ent  agency  in 
the    conquest    of    the    Orient    fur    Christ. 


may  b^  won  to  Jesus.  They  deserve  tho 
supjMUt  of  tl»f*  Church;  they  need  the  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  of  the  Church  while  they 
are  laying  tfie  ftmndatious  of  Christ's  king- 
dom oji  earth. 

Our  own  pastorate  of  nearly  six  years  iti 
SingaiKU'e  was  most  delightfnl,  and  it  was 
with  feelings  of  de*?p  regret  that  we  salted 
in  im.u  h*Y  Anu-rii'u,  iittie  dreaming  of  the 
great   lji*r*vaveriient   that   was  l>efore  us  in 


METHODIST   MISSION   BESIDEXCK   AT  ^IKQAPORE. 


Brother  Lyons  and  his  spl(_*ndid  enrps  of 
teachers  are  doing  heroic   worli,  and   are' 
annnig  the  'most  viduod  coworlcers  of  the 
pastor  of  the  English  church. 

Otir  inission  press  is  another  p*:>werful 
agency,  imder  the  able  supertntendHuey  of 
Brother  Cherry,  in  disseminating  Christian 
literature  and  the  Seri[vture  among  the 
people. 

"We  nttw  have  English  work  in  all  the 
mission  centers  of  the  MaluysiiL  i\[ission. 
Dr.  West  at  id  his  workers  in  Pt-nang, 
Brother  HorU'V  at  Knalfi  Luinpor,  and  Dr. 
Luenng  at  Ipoh  are  carrying  on  Enj^dish 
Wi*rk  in  addition  to  their  regular  native 
work,  and  have  won  largo  support  among 
the  English-speaking  residents. 

These  are  the  heroic  workers  who  are 
tirelessly  t*Hling  amid  the  tleree  heat  and 
deadly  climate  of  the  tropics,  "counting 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  "  if  only  men 


the  loss  of  the  dear  companion^  whose  work 
was»  all  unknown  to  us,  com{ilet<Hl,  and  who 
w^as  so  St  ton  to  go  to  her  i-eward. 

Rev.  W.  P,  Rutletlge,  the  \ie\\  inciunbent 
ftf  the  English  chun-h  in  Singapore,  is  doing 
valiant  work  and  has  already  won  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  May  he 
be  spai^d  many  years  for  this  lmp*>rtant 
work.  * 

Maiden,  Mass. 


TaERE\H  nothing  so  eftsy  as  li\inir. 
When  we've  learned  the  way  to  live; 

Arul  iiothinff  j4o  eusy  a»  ffiving, 
When  the  heart  la  wiUluK  to  glre. 

And  our  loiid  isn't  ban!  to  bear, 
If  wt'  follow  the  light  within, 

For  tht'  iffKwl  is  everywhere, 
Ami  iln?ie  iis  i]o  jst)m>w  and  sin. 

Tlie  WRy  to  receiving  li§  ffivlng, 

Hiiwever  ao  little  it  be  : 
Aiiil  love  ia  the  keynote  of  llvint?, 

The  love  thai  iuak»^  everyone  free. 


I 
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A  VESTED  CHOIR  IN  A  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

BY  BEV.   WILLIS  P.   ODELL,   D.D.,   PASTOR. 


THE  Vested  Choir  in  Calvary  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city,  has 
been  singing  now  for  about  one  year  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  meets  with  the  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  membership.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  adverse  criticism.  All  the  people 
are  greatly  delighted. 

We  make  use  of  it  ordinarily  for  the 
morning  service  on  Sunday  only.  But  on<?e 
a  month  it  sings  also  on  Sunday  evening. 
Occasionally  it  appears  at  some  special  serv- 
ice in  the  week. 

The  young  people  were  in  training  for 
seven  months  before  we  let  them  appear  in 
public.  It  was  necessary  to  do  much  pre- 
liminary work.  Now  they  are  able  to  sing 
quite  difficult  anthems. 

The  members  range  in  age  from  ten  to 
twenty.  They  number  eighty.  We  have  a 
reserve  list  of  about  twenty  more  ready  at 
any  time  to  sing.    They  wear  robes,  as  the 


picture  indicates.  They  enter  the  church 
with  a  processional  and  retire  with  a  reces- 
sional. 

Once  a  week  the  choir  meets  for  rehearsal 
This  is  usually  on  Thursday  evenings.   The 
choir  master  is  also  organist    We  pay  hfm 
$1,200  for  taking  charge  of  the  whole  musical 
work.     He  has  a  quartet-  of  adults  which 
receive  $500  each,  and  a  volunteer  senior 
chorus  of  twenty-five   persons  not  in  the 
Vested  Choir.    These  he  meets  on  another 
evening  for  their  special  rehearsal.     He 
plans  to  have  four  regular  weekly  rehearsals 
with  different  members  of  the  musical  force. 
So  you  see  only  a  portion  of  his  time  is  given 
to  the  young  people. 

I  am  sure  that  the  work  of  the  Vested 
Choir  is  a  valuable  aid  to  our  services.  It 
has  helped  to  interest  many  not  previously 
concerned  about  us  and  has  increased  the 
congregations. 

New  York  City. 


'CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS-'^ 


A  LITTLE  girl  expressed  to  her  parents 
one  day  a  wish  that  they  would  give 
her  tAvo  New  Testaments.  To  the  question 
of  her  parents  why  it  must  be  two  the  child 
replied  that  one  was  for  her  herself  and  the 
other  to  send  to  the  heathen.  She  was 
given  the  two  volumes,  and  in  one  of  them 
she  wrote :  "  A  little  girl  who  loves  the  Lord 
Jesus  wishes  with  all  her  heart  that  whoever 
reads  this  should  also  love  and  believe  on 
him.'' 

The  New  Testament  went  to  India,  and 
found  its  way  to  a  station  in  the  interior. 
A  Hindu  lady  obtained  it.  She  could  read, 
butfcvas  unable  to  write ;  and  as  she  longed 
to  be  able  to  write  her  attention  was  imme- 
diately drawn  to  the  inscription  on  the  fly- 
leaf. The  large  and  distinct  characters  of  the 
child's  handwriting  attracted  her  so  much 
that  she  tried  to  imitate  them  again  and 
again.  Gradually  the  sense  of  the  words 
made  an  impression  upon  her,  and  the 
question  arose,  **  May  not  those  words  have 
been  written  just  for  me?  "  She  began  then 
earnestly  to  read  the  New  Testament;  her 
eyes  were  opened,  and  she  learned  to  know 
and  love  her  Saviour. 


Years  passed.  The  little  girl  had  mean- 
while grown  up,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
New  Testament  which  she  had  sent  once 
upon  a  time  to  the  heathen.  But  her  love 
for  missions  had  grown  with  her,  and  it  was 
her  deepest  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  among 
the  heathen.  She  was  accepted  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  sent  to  a  rather  outof-the-way 
station  in  India.  There  she  Entered  one 
day  the  house  of  a  Hindu  Christian  lady. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  Hindu 
lady  showed  her  visitor  a  book,  a  New  Testa- 
ment, and  told  how  she,  a  Hindu  heathen, 
had  been  by  its  means  brought  to  Jesus  her 
Saviour. 

You  may  imagine  the  joyful  astonishment 
of  the  lady  missionary  when  she  recognized 
in  the  book  the  same  New  Testament  on 
whose  fly  leaf  she  had  many  years  ago,  as  a 
little  girl,  written  those  words  which  had 
served  to  show  the  poor  Hindu  lady  the 
way  to  Jesus.  Together  they  knelt  down, 
praised  God's  wonderful  ways,  and  thanked 
him  who  had  drawn  them  both  to  himself. 
**Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days."— -4  French 
Pajtrr. 
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WITH  the  advent  of  the  new  year  the 
above  designation  has  been  changed, 
and  it  will  be  known  in  future  as  "Tlie 
Methodist  Church  of  Australasia."  This  is 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Adelaide 
General  Conference  in  1894.  In  settling  the 
plan  of  Methodist  union  at  that  time  it  was 
agreed  that  when  such  union  became  gen- 
eral the  name  should  be  thus  altered.  That 
union  is  now  happily  consummated. 

In  New  Zealand  in  1896  the  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches  and  the  Bible  Christian 
Church,  with  22  ministers,  1,550  members, 
and  7,000  adherents,  became  associated  with 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  Two  years  later  in 
Queensland  25  ministers  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  v;ith  1,843  members  and  12,01)0  ad- 
herents, were  amalgamated  with  the  Wes- 
leyan Church,  which  was  then  about  one 
third  larger. 

In  1900  in  South  and  Western  Australia  a 
similar  union  took  place.  The  Primitive 
and  Bible  Christian  Churches  of  those  colo- 
nies, numbering  67  ministin-s,  with  6,952 
members  and  30,000  adherents,  became  one 
body,  thus  forming  a  compact  Church  of 
about  84,000  adherents,  or  more  than  one  in 
four  of  the  whole  population.  On  January 
1  of  the  present  year  a  similar  union  was 
effected  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  b}'  which 
about  one  hundred  ministers  with  the  mem- 
bers and  adherents  of  those  Churches  united 
with  the  Wesleyans. 

In  New  South  Wales  also  on  the  same 
date  about  twenty-fiA^e  ministers  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  and  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches,  with  their  members 
and  congregations,  were  amalgamated  with 
the  parent  Church. 

A  somewhat  singular  circumstance  is  that 
the  Primitive  Methodists  of  New  Zealand, 
with  about  twenty  ministers,  still  retain  their 
own  organization,  being  affiliated  to  the 
English  Conference.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising as  New  Zealand  was  the  first  to 
move  in  the  matter  of  union.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  also  this  year  will  see  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  union  carried. 

Meantime  the  newl}'  named  Church  starts 
upon  its  career  with  over  1,000  ordained 
ministers,  120,000  members,  and  about 
750,000  adherents.  Wesley  long  ago  ex- 
horted his  followers  in  America  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  declaring?  that  Methodists 
throughout  the  world  are  one. 


This  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  same  sentiment.  May  we  not  hope 
that,  now  the  distinguishing  prefixes  have 
been  dropped  and  **  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists'*  have  a  common  name,  the  old-time 
fli-e  will  be  rekindled  and  the  "soul-con- 
verting power"  more  largely  attend  thte 
ministry  of  the  word  ? 

The  proposed  new  mission  to  the  Solomon 
Islands  is  likely  to  take  shape  during  the 
present  year.  In  the  Missionary  Bevieir 
for  December  Rev.  B.  Danks  furnishes  an 
interesting  article  on  the  discover^'  and  his- 
tory of  the  groups  of  islands  included  under 
this  designation.  He  shows  that  the  islands 
extend  over  six  hundred  miles,  some  of  the 
larger  being  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
miles  long,  and  with  mountain  peaks  from 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  high. 
He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  islanders. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
group  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  a  site  for 
a  mission  station,  points  out  the  great  need, 
as  the  Melanesian  Mission  only  works  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole. 

He  proposes  that  the  Methodist  Mission 
should  have  its  headquarters  in  New 
Georgia,  at  which  place  dwell  the  most  no- 
torious head  hunters  and  treacherously 
savage  of  all  the  people.  Their  degraded 
and  sinful  condition  only  appeals  the  more 
strongly  to  the  secretarj^'s  missionary  in- 
stincts. Dr.  Brown  details  how  in  a  some- 
what novel  fashion  he  sought  to  awaken  ah 
interest  in  Christianity  by  showing  them 
lantern  pictures  of  the  natives  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Guinea  in  their  heathenish  and 
Christianized  states  by  way  of  contrast. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  inaugural  expense 
of  the  proposed  mission  will  be  at  least 
£2,oao.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Sydney  £600 
was  obtained,  and  one  gentleman  promised 
a  further  contribution  of  £100  per  annum 
for  five  yeai-s.  With  the  financial  strength 
of  all  the  colonies  the  raising  of  the  re- 
mainder ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  task, 
and  we  may  hope  that  within  a  few  years 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Guinea 
will  be  repeated  in  New  G^rgia.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  part  of  the  islahd 
is  under  British  protection,  and  the  resi- 
dent commissioner  will  cooperate  with  the 
mission  authorities  in  putting  down  head 
hunting.— i2et\  Wdliam  Morley,  D.D, 
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THE  C31USADES. 


AFTER  Mohammed's  death  his  succes- 
sors entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest. 
The  condition  of  the  Eastern  empire  was 
favorable  to  the  success  of  their  ambition. 
In  every  direction  the  Mohammedans  were 
conquerors;  Syria,  Persia,  North  Africa, 
and  Spain  were  subdued,  and  an  advance 
was  made  into  India. 

In  750  the  caliphate  was  divided.  The 
caliphs  of  Damascus  were  overthrown,  and 
a  new  house,  that  of  Abbas,  became  su- 
preme. The  caliphs  of  this  line  chose  Bag- 
dad, a  new  city  on  the  Tigris,  for  their  capi- 
tal; their  rivals  of  Damascus  established 
themselves  in  CJordova,  Spain. 

The  Turks  now  appear  in  history-  first  as 
the  officers  of  the  caliphs,  then  as  their  vir- 
tual masters,  and  finally  as  their  conquer- 
ors. They  are  a  Tartar  race,  widely  spread 
over  norttiem  and  eastern  Asia.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Turkish 
sultan  fnvaded  Asia  Minor^  **  a  land  which 
the  Saracens  had  often  ravaged,  but  which 
they  had  never  conquered.  He  overthrew 
the  Emperor  Bomanus  in  battle  in  1071, 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Saracens,  in  the  lands  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Boman  empire." 

The  Turks  were  a  different  race  from  the 
Saracens.  The  latter  had  been  content  with 
restricting  the  public  exercise  of  the  rites 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  Turks,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  in  1076,  insulted  and  put  to  death  the 
Christian  believers.  The  sanctuaries  of  the 
Christians  were  profaned,  their  worship  in- 
terrupted, and  their  patriarchs  thrown  into 
dungeons.  The  fieets  from  Italy  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  pilgrims  were  driven  away. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  a  returned  pilgrim, 
whose  anger  had  been  aroused  by  the  indig- 
nities heaped  on  Christians  in  Palestine, 
went  through  Europe  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel,  and  Europe  was  quickly 
kindled  into  a  flame.  Pope  Urban  II,  in  the 
year  1095,  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  Cler- 
mont, gave  his  sanction  and  blessing. 

Tlie  First  Crusade  was  led  by  the  fiower 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  West.  They  were 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse;  Bo- 
bemond,  and  Tancred. 

Before  they  set  out  Peter  the  Hermit  gath- 


ered two  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  started  for  Jerusalem; 
only  seven  thousand  of  them  reached  Con- 
stantinople, and  this  fragment  was  out  to 
pieces  soon  after  crossing  the  Bosporus. 

The  army  under  Godfrey  reached  Con- 
stantinople, Christmas,  1096,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia,  May,  1097.  They  marched 
through  Asia  Minor,  defeated  the  Turks  in 
the  battle  of  Doryleeum,  captured  Antioch 
in  1098,  and  after  a  long  delay  marched 
I  down  the  coast  to  Joppa,  and  then  turned 
toward  Jerusalem. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  city  they 
fell  down  on  their  knees  and  kissed  the 
earth ;  they  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  to 
the  city  walls  in  bare  feet  and  pilgrim  dress. 

After  a  siege  of  thirty  days  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  an  assault  in  which  the  cru- 
saders displayed  a  reckless  bravery.  The 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy ;  the  streets  of  the  city  liter- 
ally ran  with  blood ;  worship  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  alternated  with  the 
massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  leaders  of  the  Crusade  remained  in 
the  East;  Godfrey  was  made  king  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  lasted 
eighty-eight  years  (1099-1187). 

Tfie  Second  Crusade  was  preached  by  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  fall  of  the 
Latin  principality  of  Edessa,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Its  leaders  were  Louis  VII,  the  king  of 
France,  and  Conrad,  the  German  emperor. 
It  was  unfortunate  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end.  Shipwreck  on  the  sea  and  defeat  on 
land  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  armies, 
and  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus 
(1148)  completed  its  failure.  Other  disasters 
followed. 

For  years  the  warfare  languished.  It  was 
revived  by  Saladin,  the  nephew  of  the  Caliph 
of  Aleppo,  who  defeated  the  Christian  army 
in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (1187)  and  immedi- 
ately turned  his  armies  against  Jerusalem. 
After  a  futile  resistance  the  city  surrendered, 
the  cross  was  hauled  from  the  dome  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  was  at  an  end.  It  never  had 
any  promise  of  stability ;  for  of  statesman- 
ship the  crusaders  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture.  They  could  fight,  they  could 
plunder,  and  they  could  be  devout  after  a 
fashion,  and  these  were  about  all. 
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27<e  Third  O^sade  was  more  successful, 
though  it  did  not  recover  Jerusalem.  It 
was  led  by  Richard  of  England,  the  Lion- 
hearted,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany.  It  was 
organized  in  1188.  The  German  emperor 
was  drowned  in  a  Cilician  river,  and  nine 
tenths  of  his  army  perished. 

The  remnant  encountered  Saladin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Acre  and  defeated  him 
(1191).  Saladin  was  compelled  to  surrender 
what  was  called  the  true  cross,  and  to  give 
hostages  for  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute. 
The  tribute  was  not  paid,  and  the  hostages, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  were 
slaughtered. 

But  for  dissensions  among  the  crusaders 
Jerusalem  might  have  been  taken.  The  Cru- 
sade ended  in  a  truce  of  three  years  and 
eight  months  between  Richard  and  Saladin  ; 
its  terms  opened  the  way  for  all  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  without  molestation  or  tax.  The 
total  result  was  the  acciuisition  of  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  seacoast  which  included  Joppa 
and  Acre. 

The  Fourth  Cnisade  was  marshaled  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  (1193).  The  crusaders 
captured  Joppa,  which  had  been  lost  after 
Richard  returned  home,  and  also  Berytus, 
but  their  dissensions  and  folly  led  to  their 
final  defeat  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
expedition. 

The  Fifth  Crumde  had  a  singular  ending ; 
for  instead  of  waging  a  war  on  the  infidel 
the  crusaders  turned  their  arms  against 
Constantinople  and  founded  the  Latin  em- 
pire of  the  East.  While  they  were  at  Venice 
there  came  to  them  Alexius,  the  younger  son 
of  the  Eastern  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  who 
implored  help  against  a  usurping  brother 
who  had  cast  their  father  into  prison. 

The  crusaders  lent  a  willing  ear,  sailed  in 
1203  for  Constantinople,  took  it,  and  set  upon 
the  throne  Baldwin,  Count  of  Toulouse,  a 
descendant  of  Charlemagne.  This  change 
was  accomplished  by  such  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  as  to  forever  alienate  the  Greek 
Christians  from  the  Latin  Church.  The 
Latin  empire  of  the  East  only  lasted  fifty- 
seven  years. 

The  Slrth  Cnisade  brought  into  promi- 
nence one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Frederick  II,  grandson  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  Though  emperor  of 
Germany,  he  lived  in  Sicily,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  court,  of  which  refined  sensuality 
was  the  chief  feature.    Saracen  and  Chris- 


.  tian  were  alike  to  him.    He  had  promised  to 

make  the  Crusade,  and  for  his  delay  Pope 

I  Gregory  IX  excommunicated  him. 

:     Roused  at  length,  he  sailed  (1228),  and  the 

I  next  year  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Ka- 

1  meel,  by  which  Jerusalem,  with  the  excep- 

I  tion  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  Joppa,  Naza- 

I  reth,  and  Bethlehem  were  restored  to  the 

:  Christians.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  age 

j  that  the  pope  was  so  furiously  angry  with 

Frederick  for  making  this  treaty  that  not  a 

single  priest  took    part  in  the  coronation 

service  which  once  more  gave  Jerusalem  a 

Christian  king. 

The  Seventh  Crusade  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  1240  by  a  treaty  which  was  very 
favorable  to  tin*  Christians. 

The  Eighth  Crusade  was  led  by  the  most 
!  remarkable  ruler  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
I  saintly  Louis  IX   of   France.     He  should 
j  have  been  a  monk,  but  hereditary'  succes- 
I  sion  made  him  a  king.    He  was  no  general, 
and  in  1249  he  was  taken  prisoner  while 
fighting  in  Egypt.    During  his  captivity  he 
endured    suffering   with    saintly   patience. 
After  his   ransom  in  1250  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage, clothed  in  sackcloth,  to  Nazareth. 
The  Ninth  Crusade  was  the  last  and  was 
led  by  St.  Louis  again,  in  association  with 
Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  III  of  England. 
Louis  set  out  for  Africa  in  1270  with  an  army 
of   sixty  thousand    men.     At   Carthage    a 
plague  broke  out  among   his  soldiers,    to 
which  he  himself  quickly  succumbed. 

Edward  disembarked  at  Acre  and  took 
Nazareth,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  infl- 
fidels  (1271),  after  which  he  made  a  truce  for 
ten  years. 

Gregory  X  tried  in  1274  to  set  on  foot 
another  Crusade,  but  failed.  The  religious 
military  orders  which  had  grow^n  up  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Crusades  retired  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Teutonic  knights  took 
possession  of  Lithuania  and  Poland;  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  occupied  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes;  the  Templars  were  suppressed  by 
the  French  king,  their  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  their  Grand  Master  burned  at 
the  stake.  

To  sum  up,  the  Crusades  were  productive 
of  good  and  evil. 

1.  They  helped  to  destroy  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. While  the  knights  and  barons  were 
exhausting  themselves  in  the  holy  wars  the 
kings  were  strengthening  their  authority  at 
home.    Many  estates  which  were  held  on 
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condition  of  military  service  were  absorbed  1 
by  the  erown. 

2.  The  weakening  of  the  iK>wer  of  Moham- ! 
niedanisio  in  the  East  prolonged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Eastern  empires.  Had  the  Cru- 
saders been  more  uniteii,  or  had  thoy  pos- 
sessed any  statesmanlike  qualities,  they 
might  have  overthrown  the  Mohammedan 
power  and  chang*3d  the  course  of  tii story. 

3.  The  contnet  of  the  East  and  the  West 
in  the  Crusades  quickened  the  intellectual 
energy  of  Western  Chrifttendoni  and  pre- 
pare il  tlie  way  for  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  Reformatioti. 

4.  Against  these  advantages  must  bo  set 
the  gain  of  the  power  of  the  papacy,  the 
enormous  increase  of  wealth  and  in  flue  nee 
of  the  clergy^  and  its  consequence  of  moral 
eorruptiou,  the  shorking  cruelties  perpe- 
trated by  the  erusaders,  which  were  a  stain 
on  the  Christian  name. 

lu  moral  worth  Richanl  of  the  Li<>n-heart 
was  not  a  whit  superitjr  to  Haladin;  yet  it 
must  be  said  that  tla^  virtnt-s  of  Tancred 
and  St.  Louis,  especially  their  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  heroic  patieMce»  lift  them  to  a 
height  of  almost  ideal  excellence.  They  are 
exemplars  of  knightly  chivalry  and  devotion, 
justice,  and  truth.— ^s/»^ri/  i>f  tJie  Chn^Uan 
Chnrefi^  bfj  Gearge  R.  Cn>ok»,  LL.D. 

The  Crusades  were  a  seiies  of  wars,  waged 
by  men  who  wore  ^m  their  garments  the 
badge  of  the  eioss  as  a  pledge  binding  them 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  and  the  aepulcher 
of  Chiist  from  tiie  grasp  of  the  unbeliever. 
The  dream  of  such  an  enterprise  had  long 
floated  before  the  minds  of-  keen -sigh  ted 
popes  and  passionate  enthusiast.s;  it  was 
reahzeO  for  the  first  time  when,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  burning  eloquence  of  Urban  II  at 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  assembled 
midtitode  with  one  voice  welcomed  the 
sacred  war  as  the  wUl  of  God.— G,  W,  Cox, 

Tbte  Children's  Crusades. 
A  few  words  may  suftlce  to  tell  the  mis- 
erable story  how  in  France  under  the  boy 
Stephen  thirty  thousauil  children,  in  the  year 
1212#  encamitcd  ar«jund  Vendome;  how  ten 
thousand  were  lost  or  had  strayed  away  be- 
fore they  reached  Marseilles  a  month  later; 
how  there  they  waited  under  a  conviction 
that  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  would 
be  cloven  asunder  to  give  them  a  passage 
OQ  dryland;  bow  at  length  two  merchants 
offered  **  for  the  cause  of  Ood  and  without 
charge  "  to  convey  them  iu  ships  to  Pales- 


tine, and  how  the  five  thousand  children, 
who  sailed  from  the  harbor  chanting  the 
hymn  Veni  tWnlvr  Hplritas  found  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  their  voyage  in  the 
slave  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Algiers. 

A  pemhtnt  to  this  woeful  tale  is  found  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  twenty  thousand  Ger- 
man boys  and  girls  who  set  out  in  the  same 
year  from  C'ologne  under  the  peasant  lad 
Nicholas,  and  of  wliom  five  thousand  anly 
reached  Genoa,  Of  tiie  rest  some  bad  re* 
turned  home;  some  marched  to  Briudisl, 
and,  setting  sail  f^*r  Palestine,  were  never 
heard  of  more.  The  fortune  of  those  who 
fouiui  their  way  to  Genoa  was  more  happy. 
Invited  to  settle  there  by  the  senate,  many 
became  wealthy,  and  not  a  few,  nsing  to 
distinction,  founded  some  of  the  uobiest 
families  in  the  ^tutQ.— George  IF.  Cox. 

Spirit  of  Methodiam. 
Methodism  holds  and  preaches  faithfully 
the  fundamentnl  dtictrines  of  evangeiical 
Christrlanity,  telling  men  they  must  turn 
from  sin,  love  God,  and  have  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  be  saved.  It 
does  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  but  \\&  chief  care  is  that  the  fruits  of 
faith  appear  in  the  lives  of  its  communi- 
cants* Heart  ivlfgion  is  better  than  head 
religion.  The  devils  believe  and  tremble, 
but  intelleetual  belief  is  not  necessarily  of 
the  saving  order'.  We  have  no  trials  of  lay 
members  f<jr  heresy,  only  for  sowing  dissen- 
sion. Our  people  are  quite  generally  sound 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, though  they  maj'  differ  widely  on 
minor  doctrines.  Our  catholicity  in  these 
things  is,  w*e  believe,  the  catholicity  of 
Christ.  As  a  denomination  we  claim  no  ex- 
clusive rights,  privileges,  authority,  or  sanc- 
tity. We  only  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  equal  access  to 
the  oracles  of  God,  equal  inheritance  in  the 
riches  of  Christ,  equal  privileges  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel,  equal  responsibilities 
i  n  sp read  lug**  scr i  pt  u  ra I  h o  1  i  n  es s  over  these 
lands,"  equal  right  to  preach  Christ  and 
him  oruciiied,  equal  joy  iu  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  equal  part  hi  the  com- 
munion of  saints  with  Christians  of  other 
names.  We  l<xvk  upon  other  Churches  with 
no  desire  to  deny  their  Christian  character 
or  refuse  them  Christian  fellowship.  With 
John  Wesley  we  desire  to  have  '^a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  everj"  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ. "—if.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 
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THE  tJjirty-two  lay  members  of  the  Board 
of  MaiiagLTS  of  the  Missionary  Sot'iely 
of  the  MethoiUst  E[tlseoiial  Chiireh  eorve 
without  pay  either  fur  their  time  or  tnivel- 
jug  expenses,  and  eouvroe  at  the  Mission 
Hooms  onee  a  month  at  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Bi>ard,  and  abo  fre<itiently  at  other 
times  to  attend  ealled  tneeiiiife^s  or  the 
meetings  of  the  difjerent  eommittees  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  They  render 
mueh  valuable  serviee.  One  has  been  a 
member  for  tlfty  years,  an  either  forty*foni' 
years,  anotiier  thirty-six  years.  The  fol- 
lowing are  their  names,  years  when  they 
were  eleeted^  business,  and  address: 

Jamek  H,  Taft  (1852),  importer  of  drugs  | 
ant  I  ehemicals,  100  William  Street,  Manhat- 
tan, New  Yorli  eity* 

JouK  S.  M(  Lkan  (1858),  retired  banker, , 
7  Eastivad  Street,  Manhattan,  New  York  eily,  I 

Ge:»hge  J.  Fekhy  i18G6>,  wholesale  mer- 
ehaiit,  n  West  Itli  Street,  Manhattan,  New 
York  city,  | 

Oeoroe    O.    Rey^^olds   a  869),  law^'er,   16  , 
"Court  Street,  Brcwtklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

Lemtel  Skidmore  (1876),  lawyer,  (^'^  Wall 
Street,  Manhattan,  New  Yurk  city. 

Anuersox  Fowler  (1880i,  merehant.  Ill 
Produee  Exchange,  Manhattan.  New  York 
city, 

Ezra  B.  Tuttle  (l«8n),  merchant,  40  Broad- 1 
way,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Chahlfis  SeoTT  (1H8U),  manufaeturerj  1520 
Arcb  Street.  Philadelithia,  Pa. 

Peter  A.  Welch  (18h:|},  retired  banker, 
122  West  r2:id  Street,  Manhattan,  New  York 
city, 

William  H.  Falconkr  U884),  real  estate 
and  insurance  agent,  100  Fourth  Avenue, 
Manhattan,  Nmv  York  city, 

William  Hoyt  ilHHl),  retired  merchant, 
7 7 2  M ad ii-o n  A v . ,  M a n h utu i r i ,  Xe  w  Y ork  c i  ty . 

J.  Milton  Cornell  (1H8H),  manuf^ieturer, 
corner  lUii  Avenue  and  tiGth  Street,  Man- 
hattan, New  York  city. 

Alexander  H,  DeHwen  (1888),  banker 
and  broker,  iO  Wall  Street,  Manhattan,  New 
York  city. 

ChebtehC.  Corbin  (1889),  merchant,  Web- 
fifer,  Mass, 

Edward  E,  Pupiuns  UH^hu,  secretary  of  in- 
surance com  pan  V,  752  Broad  Street,  N**wark, 
N.J. 

James  F,  Ri  sLiNti  (18911,  lawyer,  Trenton, 
N.J. 


JoHK  E.  AxDRrs  (1802),  manufaeturer, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Juus  S.  HrvLER  (1894>,  manufaeturer  of 
eandies  aud  ehoeulnte,  64  Irving  Place, 
iVranliattan,  New  York  city. 

John  Beattie  (18941,  pauiter  and  decora tt»r, 
245  West  46th  Stret^,  Manhattau,  New  York, 

K:cHAHi>  W.  P,  OnFF  ilH^m),  merchant,  23:» 
South  2d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AacHEifr  Browk  (18961,  manufaeturer,  71 
Broadway,  Manhattiui,  New  York  etty 

ScMiiERFiKLD  Balcwin  (1897),  merchant, 
1006  North  Cluuies  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oeoroe  C  Batcheller  H8I)8',  merchant, 
2:{7  West  72d  St.,  Manhattan,  New  York  eity. 

JtiHN  E.  Cf'RRAN  (1898),  nsnuufactuicr,  400 
Ellis^on  Street,  PiUei^on,  N.  J. 

PiUHAKD  B.  Kflly  a89!}i,  lawyer,  237 
Broadway,  Maaluittan,  New  York  eity, 

W1LLI8  M<  Donald  (1809),  printer  and  ^ta- 
tioner,  39-43  Gold  Street,  ^lanhattan,  New 
York  eity, 

William  J,  Stitt  (1899),  manufaeturer,  745 
Broadway,  Manhattan,  New  York  city. 

Oeokoe  F.  Secoh  {VMm\,  mereluiut,  18*2 Pearl 
Street,  ManliattJin,  New  Y«u'k  city. 

Charles  Gibson  (19ti0),  v  holesale  druggist, 
410  State  Stre«^t.  Albany,  N.  Y, 

John  Bfntlev  0901],  retired  merchant, 
in40  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Welch  (ISKJP,  merehant,  121 
B  n  ui  d  S  t  ree t,  M  a  a  h  attn  n ,  N  e  vv  Y  ork  eity, 

C>8Tello  Lippitt  (1002),  tret(j5urer  of  Nor- 
wich Savings  Bank  attd  president  of  Domes- 
tie  Missionary  Society,  New  England 
Southern  Conference^  Norwich,  Conn. 

In  the  Board  are  21  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers, 4  banken?,  4  lawyers,  2  insurance 
and  real  estate  agents,  1  painter  aud  deco- 
rator. 

Nineteen  are  in  New  Yorkcity^S  in  Brook- 
lyn, 2  in  Philadelphia,  1  each  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Newark,  N,  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Patei^ 
son,  N,  J.,  OBsiainf^,  N,  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Norwich,  Conn,^  Webster,  Mass. 

They  give  tbe  same  careful  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Missionary  SiKiety  that  they 
do  to  their  own  business  and  aiv  Ubend  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Seven 
of  them  are  »deeted  each  year  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  Board  in  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  and  for  a  week  in  tlie  moiith  of 
November  assist  in  making  the  apfuopiia- 
tious  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  follow- 
ing  year. 
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The  Laymen  of  the  Board. 

BY  KEV.  FRANK  MASOK    N'OUTH,  V.D. 

IT  is  iQevitable  tUat  organ izatiriti  shouM 
hide  the  indhiiUuil  Throughout  the 
Church  it  is  *'The  Board"  rather  tlmn  the 
men  of  the  Buar<i  to  which  aetiou  and  luo- 
tivo  are  erediljed.  Only  c)ji  oceai^ioii  do  the 
personal  mats  stand  out  hi  the  public 
iTiiiitl,  aud,  doubtless^  it  is  bet  tor  •so.  Like 
every  other  great  foiee,  persouality  works 
best  unregistered  and  in  quietness. 

Yet  within  tlie  organization  it  is  impos- 
eible  that  individuality  sliould  not  be  recog- 
nized. How  fauiihar  eaoh  niejniier  beeoraes 
with  the  habitual  raeutal  attitude  and  the 
method  of  .^^peeeh  of  all  the  i-est  I  No  eriti- 
ci^ni  favorable  or  ndvinse  from  without  can 
be  compared  for  a  moment  in  intensity  with 
what  is  realized  within  the  circle  itself. 
The  men  who  meet  month  after  month  in 
consultation  concerning  the  Church's  most 
serious  problem  learn  each  other. 

The  chissittcation  of  the  Board  into  ''  min- 
isters '*  and  '*  laymen  "  gives  not  the  sliglit- 
est  indication  of  the  lines  njxin  which  the 
votes  upon  important  questions  divide. 
Here,  at  least,  the  two  groups  sit  as  one 
house,  and  it  is  the  individual  who  votes. 
Nor  Is  it  true  that  to  the  one  are  neces- 
sarily  referred  all  matters  of  sentiment  and 
the  nice  points  of  administration,  and  to  the 
other  those  of  finance.  It  is  recognized 
that  tbei*e  are  prar-tical  business  men  among 
the  ministers,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clericals  have  iio  mono[toly  of  sympa- 
thy and  sentiment. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  to  the  laymen  be- 
longs a  certain  distinction  in  what  may  l^e 
called  the  voluntaiy^  surrunder  of  th»-Hr  own 
time  to  the  interests  of  this  missionary  ad- 
mini  st4*at  ion.  What  IS  held  to  be  natural 
to  ministtns  and  is  in  a  way  a  part  of  the 
service  expected  of  them  comes  from  the 
laymen  fis  a  free  gift.  The  hour  devoted 
to  this  work  is  for  the  former  regarded  as 
taken  from  the  Church's  time;  in  the  ease 
of  the  hitter  tlie}*  seem  to  be  taken  from  their 
own  time. 

How  far  this  distinction  is  merely  arti- 
ficial, and  whether  there  l>e  any  difference 
am4:>ng  men  all  of  whose  time  and  capacity 
Is  assumed  to  be  **not  their  own,"  are  not 
questions  for  discussion  here*  What  is 
noted  Is  the  current  feeling  that  when  one 
Bees  the  committee  and  Board  rooms  poi)U- 
lous  with  pastors  of  great  city  churches, 


presidents  of  seminaries  and  colleges,  edi- 
tors of  im|H>rtanL  journals,  presiding  elders 
of  large  tUstricts,  and  secretaries  of  influen* 
tial  oiganizations,  one  is  not  expected  to 
feel  that  the  personal  sacntiee  made  for  the 
work  of  missions  is  as  deHnite  as  where 
is  noted  the  gooiUy  eomj^any  of  bank  presi- 
ilents,  lawyers,  m/triufacturcrs,  and  mer* 
chants  who  cheerfully  surrender  themselves 
to  the  same  service. 

An  impressive  recognition  of  the  great 
value  vt  the  laymen's  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Missionary  Society  found  ex- 
pression in  the  strong  words  of  Bishoj*  Foss 
when  presiding  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Hauag«-^rs  in  A|)rtL  He  spoke 
briefly  and  weiglitily.  His  text  was  that 
wise,  quiet  vi'teran,  James  H.  Taft.  He  en- 
larged iq>ou  it  until  all  the  laymen  of  the 
Bo  an]  were  inelu<led.  For  tifty  years  this 
ijusiness  nuiu  luus  found  time  to  work  for 
nussions  and  love  and  treasure  to  lavish 
yiK>a  them.  He  gave  one  of  Ids  sons  for 
many  years  to  West  China.  The  Board 
ci^mmemrirated  the  seodcentennial  of  this 
IcMyman*s  service  by  affectionate  resolutions 
and  a  standing  vdte. 

The  bishojn  after  words  of  perst^nal  ap- 
preeiatioti  of  Mr,  Taft.  whom  he  gracN^fuily 
I  invited  to  take  the  chair  for  the  remainder 
j  of  the  session,  charaetenzed  in  ajit  phrase 
the  unselflsh  devotion  of  tlie  laity  to  this 
missionary  adndnistration.  His  sentiments 
found  quick  response— and  the  moi\?  be- 
cause there  was  in  this  sajue  hour  the  re- 
inemluain-e  of  that  prompt,  faithful,  keen 
iimu  of  action  and  of  faith,  Alden  8{»eare, 
who,  to  oiu'  deep  sorrow,  is  to  be  seen 
among  us  no  more. 

It  is  good  to  look  upon  the  portraits  of 
these  laymen  and,  remembering  the  cause 
to  which  they  bring  so  eheeifully  their  per- 
sonal service,  recall  also  whence  they  come 
and  who  thry  are. 

Some,  indeed,  are  quite  new  to  this  fellow- 
ship* The  very  latest  addition  is  Costello 
Lip|«itt.  the  banker  from  Norwich,  who  was 
elected  at  the  April  meeting  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Alden 
Speaiii».  Known  and  esteemed  throughout 
New  England,  representing  the  New  Eng- 
land Southern  Conference  as  one  of  the  lay 
delegates  to  the  last  General  Conference,  an 
alumnus  of  Wesley  an  University,  successful 
in  business  and  devoted  to  the  Church,  he 
will  find  welcome  and  opportunity  In  thia 
new  circle. 
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During  1901  two  tneij  of  foroe,  inteUigent, 
thoughtful,  faitbful,  Umix  familiar  with  the 
churrb  life  uf  Nrw  York  aud  hiti'ivsted  in 
the  ChurL'h*s  hroader  enterprisr^,  quietlj^ 
took  their  places  in  tlie  Board.  John  Bentley 
has  held  such  i-elatioii  to  old  Ji)bn  Stn?et 
that,  with  his  resitience  in  Brooklyn,  he  has 
been  identified  most  helpfully  witli  the 
church  life  uf  both  that  boroagb  and  Man- 
hattan. James  H.  Welch,  now  at  home  \n 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  for  many  years  offi- 
cially connected  witli  churches,  old  and  new, 
in  New  York.  Both  have  for  a  lifetime 
borne  a  port  in  the  eonimcreial  cntei^uisc  of 
the  inetmpolis,  the  ruie  an  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  type  foutidei-s.  Fanner,  Little  & 
Oo.^  the  other  a«  a  pimlnce  couimisssiou 
merchant^  with  oillees  in  the  Produce 
Exchange. 

Just  bey*>nd  these  in  point  of  lime  of  elec- 
tion may  be  fountl  a  grout*  •^f  iw^a  whose 
voices  are  seldom  heard  hi  dis^tusslon  in 
the  Board  jueetings,  but  whose  pi'esen<*e  is 
frequent  in  thei^^  monthly  gatherings,  and 
wlio  by  faithful  committee  work  and  intelli- 
gent voting  are  bfx-oming  ever  moi'e  neces- 
sary to  the  adndMistnition- 

From  Alljrmy  r<H'*mtly  came  Charles  Gib- 
sotK  How  Weil  his  father— long  a  member 
of  the  New  York  < 'on  fere  nee— is  remem- 
berer t  by  nuinj'!  This  son,  as  gentle  in 
manner  as  be  is  11  rm  in  principle,  has  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
watched  his  career  for  his  fidelity  to  what  \^ 
best  both  in  business  atjd  religion.  Long 
interested  in  missions,  be  eomes  to  the 
Board  not  for  i asp i ration »  l>ut  for  service. 

George  F.  Hccor  is  ono  of  the  rising  young 
busiuesis  men  of  New  Y'ork,  whose  residence 
at  Ossining  on  the  Hudson  has  given  him 
natural  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  our 
strong  church  at  that  place.  Willis  McDon- 
ald, genial  in  heart  and  numner,  is  bead  of 
the  large  iifi^i^i^iK  estublishmcnt  bearing 
his  name,  and,  residing  in  Brooklyn,  has 
been  for  many  years  closely  i  den  tilled  with 
that  large-hearted  nnssionary  elnircb — Han- 
sou  Place.  W.  J.  Stitt,  long  a  mejnber  t\X 
Chelsea  Church,  in  West  Thirtieth  Str^^t^, 
where  in  all  the  struggle  for  its  own  life  and 
work  the  ardor  for  missions,  esp^ecially  in 
the  Sunday  sebcn)!,  baa  for  a  half  century 
never  been  suffered  to  cool,  hfis  more  re- 
cently contributed  of  his  meaijs  and  per- 
sonal force  to  the  building  up  f>r  Graee 
Church.  He  is  a  mamifaeturer  and  nu*r- 
chant,  specializing    in    gloves,    which    are 


matle  in  Oloversville  and  sold  \n  all  pos- 
sible markets— a  ki*en,  enterprising  mau  of 
,  trade,  to  wlioui   the  Church   already  owes 
I  mu(*h  and  will  owe  more 
]      The    same    y<eur    that    brought    into   the 
I  B<»ard  these  last  two  active  men  of  luisiness 
added  also  a  mau  of  law,  Richard  B.  Kelly. 
The  sou  of  a  batiker,  whose  generous  serv- 
ices to   church  and  charity  on  N»nv  Y'ork*s 
East  Hide  ai*e  not  fm^gotten,  an  earnest  and 
aggressive  leader  in  ail  departments  of  the 
eiiurch  life — musical,  social,  Sunday  school, 
devutional,  vvith  a  k»*en  eye  for  shams  and  a 
warm  heart  for  need,  K,  B,  Kelly  d^M^B  not 
fail  where  swift  analyses  or  prompt  action 
is    necessary,    and    withal    is   a.^   truly   at 
home  in  a  prayer  lueetiugfis  he  is  in  a  court 
j  of  law.     He   is  one  of   the  group  of   legal 
:  lights    under    whose    ilium i nation    tangled 
thr<*ads  are  hHiseniHl  and  straightened* 

If  we  luefLSure  by  decades  we  find  seven 
other  men  wht*  have  entered  the  work  since 
181)2,  constituting  with  those  already  named 
just  one  less  than  half  the  lay  membership 
t>f  tlie  Board.  Two  each  were  elecb'd  in 
\m\,  189(5,  iLud  1808;  oiu*  in  IWl.  Three  re- 
side in  New  York  city. 

Less  of  ton  than  his  brethren  wish  is  John 
S.  Huyler  found  in  deliberative  meetings  of 
j  any  kind.     His  benefactions  are  in  a  very 
literal  sense  a  house bt>ld  word,  for  he  cares 
deeply  for   the   individual    and   tlu3    home. 
He  helps  oftenest  the  obscure  and  the  un- 
I  known   and    in    larger   enteiprtses    of    the 
:  Church,  though  holding  strong  eonvictious, 
is  honestly  deferential  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.     He  is  thus  less  ten/u'ious  of  plan 
and  diseussi<ui    and    leaves    to  others  the 
legislation,  the  purposes  of  which  when  de- 
termined he  is  glad  to  promote.    His  gen- 
erous impulse  and   deed  towai\l   missions 
at  home  and  abroad  need  no  emphasis  here. 
I     The    large,    hearty    {wM-sonality   of   John 
Beattie,  who  in  the  world  of  trades  is  known 
i  on  both  sides  the  ocean  as  a  nuister  painter 
I  and  in  the  world  of  cbuieli  wctrk  as  a  nuis- 
tcr  Bil>Ie  class  teacher,  wins  ami  holds  a 
place  fur  that  stalwart  Mt^tbodist.     Faithful 

in  committee  work,  he  is  ever  sensitive  to 

I 

the  hartlships  and  considerate  of  the  needs 
I  of  oar  missionaries. 

George  C.  Bat^*heller,  a  raerehaut  of  con- 
spicuous .success,  is  one  of  that  baiul  of 
trustees  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  who  led  so 
de\*otedly  the  campaign  by  which  Its  debt 
of  over  $10U,00ii  was  recently  di'stroyed. 

Of  the  other   four  one  John  R.  Curran, 


1 
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coraes  from  Patersou,  N.  J.,  where  to  manu- 
facture  and  to  chur^4i  work  he  gives  the 
same  jn't^mpt,  patient,  and  exaet  care  whieh 
makes  him  u  must  reliable  cummitteemaD* 

Another,  Richard  W.  P.  Goff,  1!^  at  liome 
at  Brya  Mawr  aud  at  business  in  Philadel- 
phia—like  other  Philadelphtans,  tra%^eling 
tour  hours  each  B*>ard  meeting  day.  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  that  he  may  l>e  In  his 
a4?cu-*toraed  seat  to  liear  aod  vote;  for  he 
seldom  speaks  though  always  attentive. 

A  third,  Summertiekl  Baldwin,  takes  even 
a  longer  journey  each  njonth,  eonung  from 
Baltimore— a  man  in  bearing  most  cour- 
teous»  in  utte ranee  clear,  and  in  judgmetit 
wise. 

Archer  Brown,  the  last  of  this  group, 
also  crosses  the  Hudson  from  his  home  in 
East  Orange,  thon^di  his  bnsiness  interests 
in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  are  too  taxing 
to  j>ermit  him  a?  frerpieuily  as  he  aud  all 
others  desii^e  to  share  in  the  ei>unseb  *A  the 
Board.  An  authority  in  the  indnstnal 
world,  a  lover  of  art,  familiar  with  life  in 
other  lands,  cultured,  kiml,  generous,  he 
will  find  each  year  new  demands  in  this 
missionary  work  upon  his  best  resources 
of  mi  mi  and  heart. 

To  these  nn-n  of  the  last  decade  the  space 
allotted  fcu'  these  notes  has  been  chiefly 
given,  since  many  of  them,  known  so  well 
in  the  local  circles  and  the  cities  where  their 
fruitful  effort  has  been  expended,  have*  it 
may  well  be,  slighter  hold  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  at  large  than  those  who 
are  reckoned  by  length  of  service  the  **old 
guard/* 

Look  at  these  faces—how^  familiar  and 
welcome  they  are !  Next  to  Jauuis  H.  Taft 
comes  in  point  of  time  John  8.  McLean, 
who  was  elected  in  18,^8.  How  many  noble 
men  have  fallen  at  his  side  duiing  these 
forty-four  years!  Prompt,  faithful,  a  keen 
watcher  of  the  treasury,  brief  and  convinced 
Of  speech,  courteous  aud  conservative, 
trajne<l  for  finance  by  his  long  experience 
as  a  i>anker,  and  warm  in  sympathy  where 
he  sees  want  or  opportuirity,  he  deserves 
and  holds  the  respect  of  his  peers  in  business 
and  the  ChuiTh, 

Invaiuable  are  these  two  lawyers — one  of 
whom  has  graced  bench  as  weil  as  bar- 
Judge  George  G,  Reynolds,  whose  fine  face 
and  erect  form  discredit  tlie  calendar  of 
years,  and  Lt-muel  Skldmore,  whose  wit  and 
learning  have  lirightened  many  a  (lerplexed 
Lour,  and  who  with  infinite  patience  has  ad- 


vised churches,  societies,  and  persons  in 
more  kinds  of  difificulty  for  less  coin  of  the 
realm  than  most  or  than  are  known  to  anj^- 
one  even  to  himself. 

With  longer  service  than  either  as  a  man- 
ager is  George  J.  Ferry,  who  combines  with 
personaJ  force  a  judicial  mind  which  makes 
statement  clear  aud  strong  even  when  the 
conclusion  is  outweighed  by  other  consider- 
ations, Like  others  upon  w^hom  the  man- 
agement of  great  business  enterprises  has  de- 
volved, he  lost\s  no  time  in  beating  about 
the  bush  aud  is  heard  as  one  who  need  not 
prove  his  right  tu  an  opinion. 

With  such  strength  behind  their  words 
are  other  men  who  have  for  a  <iuarter  of  a 
century  given  heart  and  time  aud  money  to 
missions.  There  is  Ezra  B.  Tuttle,  exact 
and  painstaking,  serving  on  the  Finance 
Conimittt>e  for  majiy  yearSj,  and  ungrudg- 
ingly lending  to  this  aud  tether  forms  of  tlie 
I  Church  woik  the  best  hours  of  a  busy  life. 

The  same  year  that  elected  him  brought 
[  into  the  Board  that  big-hearted  friend  of 
Bishop  Taylor— that  pnurjoter  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self 'Support  in  missions— Anderson 
Fowler,  whose  gifts  are  hard  to  list,  whose 
cooperation  as  friend  and  coworker  has 
made  hiany  a  hard  task  euBV.  And  with 
these  two  in  \Hm  came  Charles  Scott» 
through  whom  Philadelphia  has  long  found 
representation  in  the  Board  and  often  upon 
the  General  Committee.  Few  are  more  eon* 
slant  in  attendance  and  attention  than  he. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years,  as  stated,  nearly 
half  the  pix^sent  group  of  laymen  have  been 
added  to  the  Board.  Nino  were  elected  in 
the  decade  previous.  Thus  all  but  eight — 
three  fourths— belong  to  the  !ast  twenty 
years.  Of  tlie  ministers  only  four  were 
elected  befotN?  1882 ;  seven  eighths  have  en- 
tered the  work  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Among  the  nine  laymen  of  this  middle 
period  are  found  some  of  the  most  effective 
members.  Peter  A.  Welch,  experienced  as 
a  merchant  and  l»anker,  devoted  to  the 
church  in  New  York  where  his  infinence 
has  been  tnarked,  careful  In  speech,  discreet 
and  kind,  is  never  missing  from  his  place  ex- 
\  cept  through  uncotitrollable  circumstances. 

An  authority  in  matters  of  real  estate  and 
insurance,  Williutn  H,  Falconer  has  added 
to  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions  by  his 
journey  around  the  world  and  frequent 
visits  abroad,  in  which  he  never  has  failed  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  various 
forms  of  tnissionary  enterprise. 


Ono  name  we  speak  and  write  gently— 
William  Hoyt  — the  survivor  of  a  noble 
group,  bold  from  all  active  service  in  these 
later  yeai^  so  that  he  is  no  longer  seen 
among  ur,  but  reverenet^d  for  himself  anrl 
for  the  inttiK^iep  of  Ids  life  upon  the  Church 
ill  all  its  forms  uf  endeavur^  in  parish,  in 
l>hihinthropy,  iu  edueatioju 

Two  other  New  York  men  were  elected 
the  same  year,  1888.  A.  H.  De  Haven,  Bwift 
in  decision,  frank  in  wordi=,  hearty  hi  go'Kl 
fellowship,  a  B  tan  eh  supi>orter  of  St.  Paul's 
m  its  I'eeeiit  eareer,  and  a  promi>t  n  Mitributor 
where  his  g*>od  heart  is  tuuchfd,  gn>ws  each 
j'eariu  his  recognitiun  of  tht*  general  move- 
ments of  the  Church. 

Bearing  nnbly  an  honored  name,  J.  M. 
Oornell,  even  amid  the  pressing  engage- 
ments of  a  vast  business,  concentrat«-s  uinm 
the  world-wide  issues  of  GotPs  khigdtJin  the 
prayerfid  th'^iight  with  whicli  he  ei^er  views 
them^  and  gives  nf>t  only  his  money  but 
himself  tt>  the  work  which  he  Isabttually 
ends  liis  Masb-r'?^. 

Thoiigh  a  iiesident  of  Yonkei's,  where  his 
nianufaetories  are  locatefl,  Jt>hi}  E.  Andius 
belongs  to  New  York,  and  is  wi'leome  fin 
himself  and  his  helpfulness  in  auy  circle 
into  which  he  can  be  persuailnd  i^*  enter, 
Bemaikable  for  his  peno^tration,  he  has  a 
mind  not  only  fliseiplined  to  iY»|>e  with  the 
problems  of  tiuanee  li.-^  if  by  an  exuet  seieneo, 
but  richly  furnisln^d  f<»r  the  larger  ih*nnes 
upon  which  he  at  thnes  perriiHs  hhnself  to 
dwell.  His  opiujori  nlwnys  weighs  where  he 
feels  hhnseir  free  to  expivss  it. 

But  thive  now  i^emain  ;  who  more  devoted 
than  they  to  every  interest,  minute  or  large, 
which  comes  before  committee  or  Board  ? 

There  is  Chester  C.  Corbin— the  incis- 
ive, genial,  New  Engbmd  nmnufacturer, 
who  happily  lives  much  of  tlie  time  in 
New  Y<uk — sitting  alwuys  in  the  eentir^r  at 
the  Board  meetings  wheix^  lie  can  be 
aware  of  every  motion  and  help  by  aj>t 
question  io  clearing ui>  obscure  propositions. 
An  alert  me  tuber  who  has  also  the  grace 
of  suavity  and  the  gift  of  concession  is  valu- 
able to  any  organization. 

Near  him  will  lie  found,  with  very  few 
absences  recorded  against  him,  the  fourth 
of  the  Board's  lawyers— that  one  who 
strengthens  the  judge  arnl  the  attorney  by  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  advocate.  **  General '' 
James  F.  Busling— for  thus  he  is  almost 
invariably  called^eaves  home  and  office  in 
Tif  nton,  N.  J,,  as  regularly  on   the  third 


Tuesday  in  the  month  as  though  he  had  on 
that  day  a  case  up<in  the  calendar  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  Edward  L.  D<^bbias, 
who  thinks  in  Qgures  and  finds  the  i^al  nib 
of   a    financial    problem    while    you    wait, 

I  states  the  case  with  earnestness  and  ac* 
ruraey,  and  then  en  heartens  you  by  a  hi  ugh 

I  that  reminds  you  of  Bishop  Harris,  the 
Board  is  in  constant  debt  As  chairman  of 
the  Ountnittt'-  on  Finance  his  service  has 
long  been  bnportant,  and  the  impression 
grows  that  his  large  experience  in  the  llnan* 
cial  institutions  of  Newark,  whei'e  he  re- 
sidcj^,  fits  him  for  peculiar  usefulness  in  the 

,  ail  ministration  of  the  large  liuancial  in- 
terests of  this  great  society. 

What  cm»  be  read  between  these  lines 
which  lirieHy  characterize  the  laymen  of 
the  Board  is  a  reconi  rich  in  noble  motive, 

i  earnest  deeds,  far-radiating  influences,  and 
humble  consecration  of  )M'rsonali!y  and  life 
to  the  Gospel  of  Chdst  and  the  Chri.st  of  tiie 

I  Onrrpcl. 

A  Tribute  to  a  Noble  Layman. 

BY   GEN.  JAMES   F.   HlSLINii,    IX. I). 

Tiff  AY  I  soy  something  in  behalf  of  tlie 
ifi  distinguished  hiyuian,  Alden  S|>em'e, 
wliose  loss  we  have  recently  been  calleil  on 
to  mourn?  I  know  little  of  his  home  life 
in  Massachusetts;  but  in  185d  I  tlrst  met 
Irirn  in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  our  (yi'U- 
eral  Ml^^sionaiy  Society  in  New  York,  and 
from  the  first  I  was  pecuharly  attracted  to 
him.  He  was  the  first  to  give  me  alieartj-  wel- 
come there,  and  I  early  discerned  him'  to  be 
a  wise  and  sagacious  leader  in  the  Board, 
not  much  of  a  deliater,  and  not  inclined  to 
si>enk,  but  alile,  inteUigent,  and  wise  in 
cuunsid,  and  looked  up  to,  respectA-d,  and 
deferred  to  by  everybody. 

He  was  on  our  Finance  ComndtttH?,  and 
faithful  in  attendance  and  devoted  to  its 
bnsiness.  He  was  on  our  South  America 
and  Mexico  Committee,  and  knew  all  the 
details  of  r>ur  several  Missions  there.  But 
it  was  on  our  Lands  and  Legm^ies  Commit- 
tee that  I  was  brought  into  the  closest  con- 
tact with  111  111  (my  own  special  committee), 
and  here  I  was  always  struck  with  his&ound 
judgment  and  prom[d  rlecision. 

The  questions  arising  in  this  committee, 
relating  to  bequests,  legacies,  lands,  et>c.^ 
are  always  interesting  and  often  intricate; 
hut  Brother  Speare  gave  hif^  undivided  at- 
tention to  them,  and  always  showed  a  clarity 
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of  vision  and  sanity  of  business  sen^ 
that  W€*i*e  helpful  to  our  conclusions.  Sev- 
I'lal  of  this  foiiiriiittoe,  of  course,  are  law- 
yers; but  Bntthcr  8  pea  re's  kecu  business 
sense»  born  of  his  New  Englnnd  ancestry 
and  imini'd  by  bis  experience  with  the 
*'  Solid  Men  of  Bi>ston/*  quickly  saw  through 
ail  legal  cobwebs,  and  his  judgment  in  a 
given  ease  was  seldom  at  fault.  He  wasted 
no  time  in  [Hi-tty  d** tails.  He  never  haggled 
over  trivialities.  But  he  quickly  grasped 
the  principles  of  a  case,  and  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  a  question,  and  always 
sought  to  safeguard  and  secure  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Hoeieiy.  We  shall  miss  him 
greatly  in  our  comniittee,  and  few  ean  take 
bis  place,  and  till  it  so  wisely  and  well 

His  attejuianee  at  the  nuuithly  meetings 
of  the  Botird  was  ahnost  as  regular  as  clock- 
work. Month  after  nuiuth  for  twenty-two 
3*ears  he  left  bis  important  business  at  Bos- 
ton, and  regularly  as  the  Bomd  met  he 
would  be  found  in  his  seal,  paying  his  own 
railroad  ex pe uses  an<l  hotel  bills,  and  with 
no  thought  exce|it  bow  t^e^t  to  servo  the 
Board  and  the  missionary  cause. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Boai  d  he  sat,  pencil 
in  hand,  watching  every  report  and  expen- 
diture with  an  eagle*s  eyt%  seldom  s[ieaking 
except  to  criticise  or  exphiiu,  but  always 
prompt  to  act  when  the  oeensirui  callerl  for 
it.  When  he  did  sp^eak  be  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive the  ek^se  attention  of  the  presiding 
bishop  ami  of  tbe  Board,  and  no  member  of 
the  Board  had  his  words  more  weighed  and 
heeded. 

He  wiis  generally  on  the  side  of  eonserv* 
atism  and  economy.  But  lie  was  not  hide- 
bound and  deaf  to  progress,  and  could 
always  be  eoujit^'d  up^tn  as  a  man  who  kept 
his  eyes  well  to  the  front  and  not  afraid  of 
the  future.  He  had  the  trin>  New  England 
thrift;  but  he  had  also  the  New  England 
insight  and  foresight.  He  *>elievetl  thor- 
oughly in  God's  providence,  and  His  provi- 
dential openings  for  missions  both  at  liome 
and  abroad,  and  was  always  eager  to  enter 
In  and  **  possess  the  land/'  if  possible,  to 
the  extent  of  tnxv  ability. 

Last  Novendn^r  1  journeyed  with  him 
from  Trenton  to  Pittsburg,  to  atteml  the 
meeting  of  our  General  Missionary  Com- 
ndttee,  and  saw  much  of  bim  during  our 
halcyon  week  there.  I  noticed  then  be  was 
feeble,  or  at  least  not  so  ale  it  and  prtmipt 
as  in  former  years.  But  he  sat  all  through 
our  prolimged  sessions,  and  his  heart  and 


mind  were  just  as  much  in  the  business  of 
the  committee  as  ever. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  his  long  connection 
with  the  Board  and  how  much  ho  was  in- 
terested in  its  operations  and  business^  and, 
notwithstanding  our  **  eight-per-eent  cut  '* 
there,  was  sex*enely  hopeful  of  the  future. 
Ho  loved  Mexico  and  India.  He  rejoiced 
over  China,  Japan,  and  Korea;  and  be- 
lieved in  tbe  Philippines  and  our  great 
future  there*  8o,  also,  he  was  nnndful  of 
i>ur  douiestic  Held— especially  our  great 
cities  ami  the  South-  and  to  bear  him  talk 
of  all  these  was  itself  a  h'lieial  education  in 

!  missions. 

I     Tbe  Borard  of  Managers  will  miss  him. 

;  New    England    Methodism   will   miss   him. 

!  The  whole  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 

I  miss  bim.  K  true  sou  of  Massachusetts,  a 
born  financier  and  philanthropist,  a  loyal 
Methodist  nud  a  buuible  Christian,  states- 
maulike  in  all  his  ways  and  ideas,  T  am 
moved  to  hiy  this  tiibute  upon  his  grave  as 

I  a  brother  layman,  and  count  it  not  the  least 
amrmg  my  honors  that  I  also  have  known 
and   loved  and  served  with  .\lden  8peme, 

,  Muy   God   grant    the   Metliodist   Ejuscopal 
Clnuvh  more  such  men  to  inspire  and  lead 
lier! 
Ti^ntoji,  N.  J.,  April  3U,  lU  2. 


Rccog^nition  of  Services  of  James  H*Taft- 

(Tlm  committee,  coDslDttng  of  Dr*  WilUam  V. 
Kellcy,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilsoo,  anil  Mr.  William  J.  Sritt, 
appoint t?d  by  the  Board  ef  Munn^jers  of  the  Ml!^i?iMii- 
ary  Sociuiy  ef  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Churvh  to 
prepare  a  minute  in  reffrenci?  to  I  be  half  cirDlur)'  of 
service  rtfiidered  \o  liie  Jiourd  by  Mr.  James  H. 
I  Taft,  reporit'd  the  followinty,  April  15,  IWKJ,  which 
was  uuanimotii^ly  tidopttd  :  > 

IN  the  histojy  of  this  Missionary  Society 
only  two  names  have  eontinuecl  on  the 
list  of  its  Board  of  Manftgers  for  so  long  a 
period  as  fifty  years.  The  first  instance  was 
Enoeh  L.  Faneher,  who  was  elected  Xjo  mem- 
bership in  1B49,  and  the  second  ia  Jame.s  H. 
Taft,  wlio  beeanK>  a  member  on  April  19, 
1852.  and  who  has  been  one  of  the  viee  presi- 
dent's of  the  Board  sineo  1867. 

In  1852  Brother  Taft  was  assigned  to  the 
**  Foreign  German  Committee/*  afterward 
known  as  the  '^Committee  on  Western  Eu- 
rope," on  whieb  he  served  seventeen  years, 
toeing  transferred  to  the  "Finance  Commit- 
tee ''  in  November*  1809,  on  which  important 
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committee  he  still  remains,  having  given  it 
thirty-three  years  of  continuous  service. 

He  has  been  on  the  "  Committee  on  China  " 
for  forty-nine  years,  being  now  and  for  a 


loved  fellow-laborer  our  affectionate  appre- 
ciation of  the  steadfastness  of  his  devotion 
to  the-  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  the 
regularity  of  his  attendance  on  the  meetings 


long  time  its  chairman,  and  no  other  mem- ;  of  the  Board  and  its  committees,  and  his 
ber  of  the  Board  has  bestowed  upon  that  |  conscientious  attention  to  every  duty  as- 
vast  field  such  long,  large,  and  attentive ,  signed  him. 

service  as  he.  He  is  such  a  pattern  of  fidelity  that  his 

To  China,  and  especially  in  recent  years '  example  should  incite  all  the  members  of 

to  Peking  University,  he  has  given  his  time, ,  the  Board  to  imitate  his  faithfulness  in  all 

his  labor,  his  money,  and  his  own  son.  Dr.   things. 


Marcus  L.  Taft,  who  for  twenty  years  was 
one  of  our  missionaries  in  China. 

Brother  Taft  has  especially  manifested 
his  interest  in  and  familiarized  himself  with 
our  work  in  China  by  twice  visiting   it, 


We  pray  that  Heaven's  richest  blessing 
may  abide  with  him,  and  are  especially 
grateful  for  the  prosi>ect  that  he  may  fill 
up  a  still  larger  measure  of  service  through 
future  vears. 


spending  three  months  there  in  1882  and  ^     We  direct  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
seven  months  in  1887.  I  of  April  19,  1852,  at  which  time  Brother  Taft 

In  view  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  entered  the  Board,  be  now  read,  and  that  he 
of  faithful  and  valuable  service  on  this  be  invited  to  follow  with  such  remarks  as 
Board  we  express  to  our  honored  and  be-  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 


METHODISM  IN  BOSTON. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  MUDOE,   D.D. 

CHABLES  WESLEY  was  in  Boston  in  fruitlessly  searching  for  a  place  in  which  to 
1737,  on  his  way  home  to  England  from  .  deliver  his  message.  The  next  daj%  Sunday, 
Savannah,  and  preached  repeatedly  in  the  10th,  he  took  his  stand  under  the  great 
King's  Chapel.  But  it  was,  of  course,  as  a  ^  elm  on  the  Common  at  six  p.  m.,  and  soon 
Church  of  England  priest  and  missionary  had  a  crowd  to  which  he  discoursed, 
that  he  preached,  and  not  as  a  Methodist.  His  stay  this  time  w^as  short,  but  he  came 
Richard  Boardman,  Wesley's  first  mission-  again  in  November,  after  the  Conference  in 
ary  to  America,  in  his  wide  itinerations  ,  New  York,  prepared  for  a  more  protracted, 
through  the  colonies  from  his  headquarters  .  determined  siege.  Everything  was  discour- 
at  New  York,  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  i  aging.  He  could  not  preach  on  the  Common 
far  as  Boston  in  1771  or  1772,  and  formed ,  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
there  a  small  society,  but  it  soon  expired  for  and  ever.v  public  place — courthouse,  school- 
want  of  pastoral  care.  In  October,  1784, Wil- 1  houses,  churches — was  closed  against  him ; 
liam  Black,  a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Nova  a  private  house  was  the  only  resource.  In 
Scotia,  arrived  in  the  city  and  stayed  about :  this  place,  a  simple  room,  crowded  meetings 
three  months,  laboring  with  some  success,  were  continued  until  June,  1792,  when  the 
But  his  converts  found  shelter  in  other  |  use  of  a  schoolhouso  was  procured, 
denominations,  and  no  vestiges  of  his  ef- !  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Cosden  had  mean- 
forts  were  discoverable  in  later  times.  |  while  become  the  preacher  of  the  new 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  another  flaming  evan- :  church,  and,  following  Wesley's  usage,  held 
gelist,  on  his  way  from  the  North  in  1787, 1  service  at  five  in  the  morning,  which  so  an- 
passed  through  Boston  and  preached  sev- !  uoyed  the  neiglibors  that  the  schoolhouse 
eral  times  in  private  houses.  July  1,  1790,  j  was  soon  shut  against  the  disturbers.  A 
he  entered  the  city  and  spent  a  week  in  room  in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  was  next 
private  and  public  labors  which  left  no  trace  '  hired,  but  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  it 
behind.  only  one  Sunday.    The  situation   had  be- 

All  this  was  but  preparatory.  The  true  come  somewhat  tense  if  not  desperate,  but 
epoch  of  Methodism  in  Boston  dates  from  |  the  many  trials  only  bound  more  closely  to- 
the  coming  of  Jesse  Lee.  He  arrived  on  gether  the  little  bfmd,  and  they  now  formed 
Saturday,  July  0,  17t)0,  and  spent  the  day  j  themselves,  twelve  ofthem  in  July,  1792,  into 
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-a  Methodist  society,  determined  to  plaot  |  2,B50,  and  that  9  chorches  could  be  counted 
Methodism  in  the  city  at  all  huzivrds.  In  a  j  (besidt^s  2  in  the  immediate  suburbs),  6  of 
yearns  time  the  society  had  only  increased  |  thorn  originating  within  the  previous  nine 
to  twenty  members,  and  they  were  still  years.  It  had  been,  however,  a  very  long, 
driven  from  room  to  iTM>m.  '  hard,  uphill  pull.   In  179H  ihere  wereSG  mem- 

The  inconveniences  became  so  great  that  .  l»ers*  and  in  1802  these  had  decrea^scd  to  66; 
in  171)4,  tliough  Btill  but  a  handful,  they  re*   in  18(»7  there  were  240,  and  after  fivo  years 


solved  to  set  about  building  a  house.  Lee 
raised  for  them  in  the  Bouth  upward  of 
$500,  and  with  this  encouragement,  8e{»tom* 
ber  5,  17'j5,  they  purchased  a  lot  of  land  on 
what  was  aftirward  cidled  I^fethodiHt  Alley, 
and  is  now  known  as  Hanover  Aventie,  The 
society  was  but  forty-two  in  number  at 
the  ttme,  A  wooden  structure,  40x36  feet, 
hardly  more  than  a  shell  at  the  time,  wa.s 

dedicated,  amid  many  thanks- 

givings,  by   the  Rev.    George 
Pickering,  May  15,  179G. 

This  fuotlest  frame  building, 
not  completed  till  18i)0,  so  poor 
wore  the  people  and  so  few, 
pu  t  a  tl  i  ff e  Tp  n  t  as  pec  t  on  a  fTa  i  rs , 
and  witnessed  many  wonderful 
displays  of  the  savhig  grace  of 
God.  A  great  mercy  also  was 
experienced  in  the  coming  of 
Anios  Binncy,  who  joiiu'Ll  tliem 
In  March,  \1%\.,  au<l  before  long 
becauie  the  chief  i>rop  ot  the 
feeble  enterprise.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  generous  spirit 
and  of  extraordinary  business 
abilities,  which  raised  him 
aftt?r  a  time  to  opulence  and 
distinction.  He  becaujc  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Boston  and 
the  mainstay  of  Methoilism  in 
the  city. 

After  clearing  off  the  dclit  on  the  old 
church  in  the  alley  he  led  in  a  movement 
for  a  new  church  tm  Brom field  Street, 
built  of  brick,  84x54  feet.  This  was  dedi- 
cated in  Ni>vember,  18fH>,  with  a  block  taken 
from  Plymouth  Rock  in  tin*  mi" Idle  course 
of  hammered  stone  in  the  foimdation.  The 
North  Bennett  Street  Church  was  bidlt  1828, 
the  iMMiple  removing  there  from  Hanover 
Avenue.  In  1834  the  Church  Street  Church 
was  opened;  North  Russell  Street,  in  1838; 
Richmontl  Street  in  1842,  and  churches  in 
South  Boston  and  East  Boston  not  far  from 
the  same  time. 

In  1843  a  semicentennial  of  Methodism 
In  Boston  was  held,  and  a  review  tidten  of 
the  progress  made.    It  was  found  tliat  the 


12  members  reported  in  1792  had  grown  to 


there  was  n  gain  of  only  38 ;  in  1822  there 
were  G80,  and  in  1827  only  645.  These,  liow- 
ever,  had  doubled  in  ten  years  raoi^,  and 
then  doubled  again  in  five  years. 

Bishop  As  bury  was  in  Boston  a  number 
of  times  before  his  death  in  181^1,  His  Jir^t 
visit  was  in  June,  17H1.  and  gave  him  little 
comfoit.  He  had  a  hard  time  ever>'  way, 
and  savs,  "I  have  done  with  Boston  until 


,^jii 
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KlItST    METni*I>rST    MEt^TING    HOr*(B    IS    MO^TOH. 

Erecteii  In  17P5,   1«    "*  ]tigrHhimrs«   Vard/'  now  called  Hanover   Avenu«s, 
Corner  statie  LaJd:  by  R*v.  Jt*si*e  L«?*?. 


WO  can  obtain  a  lodging,  a  house  to  preach 
in,  and  some  tn  Join  us."  He  came  again 
in  July,  17tM,  turolng  two  days  and  pi-each- 
ing  in  an  u[)i>er  room,  where  he  was  much 
discommoded  by  the  noises  in  the  street. 
He  lielil  the  first  Confereuce  in  Boston, 
June  1,  18  >7,  preaching  going  on  five  times 
a  day*  and  fifty-nine  candidates  being  or- 
dained at  the  two  humble  Boston  altars. 

The  earliest  preachers  stationed  in  the 
city,  when  there  were  but  a  handful  to  l>e 
ministered  to  and  little  progress  possible, 
were  Jeremiah  Cosden,  Amos  G,  Thompson, 
Darnel  Ostrander.  John  Harper*  and  Joshua 
Hall.  These  are  to  us  hardly  more  than 
names.  A  little  later  came  stronger  men 
who  have  made  for  themselves  a  large  place 
in  the  Methodist  annals  of  New  England, 
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each  men  as  Timothy  Merritt^  George  Pick- ; 
eriiig,   Daniel    Filirnoiw   Elijah    Hedditig, 
Eaoeli  M  u  d  ge ,  a D  d  Ed  war<  1  T .  T  a y  1  n  w  ' 

This   last,   whose   uame  lii"^t  appears  in  , 
the  MiDUtes  in  IHiy,  eainc  Uy  Boston  i where  I 
he  had  been  converted  under  Heddinjjr*  and  j 
licensed  to  preach)  in  1«29  as  chaplain   Uy 
the  seamen.    He  preaciied  for  a  wliile  in  the 
old  Methodist  chapel  on  Hanover  Avenue 
so  succeasfully  that  there  was  soon  pro- ! 
Jeeted  and  erected  for  him  in  North  Sqtiare,  \ 
in  lw3;i,  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  without, 
re  {jar  d  hy  sectarian  disthictions,  a  Bethel 
Chapel  of  granite  and  brielc^  Klx53  feet,  af- 
fording acomtnodations  for  one  thousand  , 
five  hundred  persons.    A  spacious  scanian's  ^ 
bonrding    liouse,    Sunday    and    weelt-tiay 
sohooLs,  a  store  for  seamen,  and  various 
other  auxiliary  means  of  nsefidness  were 
Boon  thoroughly    organized  under  Father 
Taylor  and  accompiislied  much  good   ft^r 
many  years.     Ho  was  a   truly  marvelous 
man,  a  real  genius,  and  in  ado  his  pulpit  in 
North  Square  the  center  (»f  attractir»n  for| 
great  crowds,  whicli  included  often  people  i 
of  the  very  highest  distinction.     William 
Etlery  Chaiining,  Ralph  Waldo    Emenson, 
Horace  Mann,  Charles  Dickens,  and  othen* 
of  similar  rard<  |taid  his  elocjuence  the  very 
strongest   tributes.     One  writf^r  says,  "  No 
man  in  this  city's  clerical  annals,  not  tlnit 
of  Cotton  Matttm",  Matthew  Byles,  or  Lyman 
Beecber,  will  be  more  his  tor  ir,  or  mtu>^  justly 
so,  for  wit,   imagination,  and  oratorj',   the 
highest  gifts  of  intellect,  no  less  than  of  the 
heai%  than  the  name  of  Edward  T.  Taylor.*' 

Among  the  preachers  of  moe  recent  years 
who  have  adorned    the  pulpits  of  Boston 
Methwlism  and  built  up  the  cause  by  their 
efrective   hibors  may  bo  mentirun'il  (not  to  I 
attempt    a    full    listi    such   rej^resentiitive  | 
names    as    the    following:   J^din  K^/wland 
MaMtt,  Abel  Stevens,  Abraham  D,  jr*Mrill, 
Jot  ham   H'Uton,  Janifs    Porter,   Moses   L.  I 
Sc  udder,  Jefferson  Hitscall,  Charles  K.  True  I 
Miner  Raym*tn<l,  Charles  Ailauis,  Bratlfiuxl 
K,  Pierce,  Henry  V.  Degen,  William  Kjcc, 
Mark  Traftoji,  J*>seph  Cummings,  Edward' 
Cooke,  Nehon    E.   Coldtdgh,  Joseph  Den- 1 
nlsOQ,  J.  H.  Twcimldy,  W.  R.  Clark,  William  I 
S.  Studley,  George  M.  Sterk%  Dardid  Steele,  | 
Henry    W.   Warren,   Willard   F.  Mallalieu, 
Gilbert  Haven,    Fales    H.    Newbalb   L.   B. 
Barrows,  J.  A*  M.  Chapman.  S.  F.  Upham, 
L.  T.  Townsend,  William  Butler,  George  S. 
Hare,  J,  W.  Hamilton,  John  E.  Co^jkman, 
R.  R.  Meredith,  A.  B.  Eendig,  J.  W.  Bash- 


ford,  W.  I.  Ha\'en,  J.  R,  Day,  S,  E.  Beiler, 
H.  W,  Bolton,  S.  F.  Jones, 's.  L,  Babiwi 
L.  A,  Banks,  C.  L.  Cwriodell,  E.  J,  Hayne 
W,  N.  Brodbeek,  and  W.  W.  Ramsay. 

As  presiding  elders,  directing  the  Meth- 
odist forces  of  this  new  England  riietrofiolia 
the  following  have  served  :  Elijah  Heddin^ 
John  Lin<lsay»  Daniel  Dorchester,  Edward 
Hoyt,  David  Killnirn,  B,  F.  Lambord,  Bar- 
tholomew Othenran,  George  Pickering, 
Joshua  Taylor,  Charles  Virgin,  Thomas  CL 
Pierce,  Phineas  Crandall,  Jefferson  Hascallj 
James  Potter,  Edward  Otliemnn,  LoranuB 
Crowclb  L.  E.  Thayer,  W,  B.  Clark,  David 
Sherman,  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  John  W.  Lind- 
say, George  S.  Chad  bourne,  Joseph  H. 
^ransfleld,  and  W.  T.  Perrin. 

The  churches  and  numbers  of  the  first 
half  century,  ending  in  18-42,  have  beea 
given.  What  about  tlie  sixty  years  since? 
The^'  have  seen,  of  course,  great  changes  in 
Boston  Methodism,  fis  they  ha%*e  in  the  city 
itself.  The  city's  pi>pulati*>n  Itas  inci'eased 
from  93,3«3  in  18ii  to  56o,h92  In  lUnO,  or  more 
tha  n  si  X  f i :>I  cl .  ^le  t h  or  H  s  m ,  f or  goi  h  I  re aso ns ^ 
has  not  kejit  pat^e.  Its  numbers  in  1843,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Minntas,  wei-e  2,ii72; 
at  pi"esent  they  are  1M\ 

Tracing  it  a  little  more  in  detail,  we  flod 
that  in  1852  there  werx?  7  cl  lurches,  reporting 
in  the  Minutes  a  total  of  2,095  corn  muni- 
eant.s :  in  1«<*2  then*  were  !o  churches  report* 
ing  1,m\\  in  1872,  iv,  ^diurehes  with  4,3a^ 
membei-s  and  [*robatfoners ;  in  1882,  25 
churches  with  5,tiy0;  in  1892,  2D  churches 
with  7,502  communii-ants;  and  in  1902  the 
samenundx^r  of  rhurches  with  7,200  on  their 
rolls,  a  loss  of  332  in  ten  years. 

The  gain  in  the  number  of  churches 
within  tvventy  or  thirty  years  is  mainly  due 
to  the  expansinju  of  the  city's  area,  sev- 
eral  outlying  towns — Roxbtiry,  Dorchester, 
Charlestown — haviug  been  al>sorbed*  The 
falling  oft  in  nn-rnbei'sbip  during  the  deeaiie 
is  largely  to  be  exj)hiined  by  the  removal  of 
great  numlx^rs  Uj  the  stiburbs  and  the  sup- 
plying of  their  places  with  foreigners  not 
r<NidiIy  accessible  to  our  ministry. 

Boston  is  now  very  emphatically  an  Irish 
rity,  many  parts  of  old  Boston,  inelufling 
East  Boston »  South  Boston,  antl  Charles* 
town  being  largely  given  up  to  this  class  of 
citizens.  The  Italians,  Portuguese,  and 
Jews  have  also  taken  full  possession  of 
many  C[uarters  once  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  evident  that  we  worlc  at 
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great  disadvantage  and  can  hardly  hold  our 
own.  In  the  past  flft-ecn  years,  on  account 
of  this  change  of  popuifttion,  two  neighbor- 
ing Mi'thodist  churches  in  Houth  Boston 
have  been  obliged  to  join  forces;  so  have 
two  in  Roxbuiy  and  two  in  Chaiiestown. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  past  sixty 
yeai's  some  of  the  strougest  of  oui*  pi^*seut 
churches  haveeoiae  into  existence.  In  1B49 
the  N^>rth  Bennett  and  Richmond  Street 
soeieties  in  the  North  En<l  combined  and 
purchased  from  the  Uuiiarians  the  com- 
modious and  historic  church  on  Hanover 
Street,  whirh  f^r  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 


cated.  Its  pulpit  has  always  commanded 
the  best  talent.  In  1876  the  People's  Church 
enterprise  wjls  inaugurated  hy  the  Rev. 
John  W,  Hamilton,  taking  somewhat  the 
place  of  the  oltl  Church  8tivet  Chapel  which 
was  in  this  neighborhood.  The  new  build- 
ing was  opened  for  worship,  after  most 
heroic  labors,  February  10,  1884,  with  a  ser- 
mon from  Bishop  Simpson,  and  has  since 
borne  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  city. 

Without  further  specification  of  particu* 
lars  concerning  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  as  one  society  has  dropped  out 


TREMOMT   BTKBET  METHODIST  CHURCH,    BOSTOJ*. 


I  of  the  best  appointments  of  the  Confer- 
ence, In  1^73  the  peoj>Ie  removed  from 
Hanover  8 tree t  to  Temple  Street,  uniting  at 
this  time  with  the  congregation  which  had 
w'orshipcil  on  Ni>rth  Russell  Stride t,  and 
which  seven  years  before  \\w\  bought  from 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  society  a  fine  stone 
church  cdilice.  This,  called  for  a  while 
Orace  Church,  is  now  known  as  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Bostou* 

In  IHU*  beginnings  \vere  made  for  a  new 
society  in  what  was  then  the  remote  South 
End.  After  worshiping  for  cpiite  a  while  in 
a  hall,  in  July,  1860,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  of  the  imposing  TremontStmet  Church, 
and  January  1,  18C2,  the  building  was  dedi- 


and  another  has  corae  Into  being  In  response 
to  the  alterations  in  the  population,  we  ap 
pend  a  table  giving  the  names,  numbers^ 
and  present  pasUirs  of  the  twenty-nine 
churches  that  now  make  up  Boston  Meth- 
odism : 

AllatOQ  (193),  J.  H.  Waterlioiise. 

Appleton  f§4),  supplied  by  F,  \\\  McConnelL 

Baker  Memort III    333 1,  J.  M.  Leooard. 

Barham  Memorial  (164),  Edwarfl  Hit^giQfl. 

Bethany-  i'2^^)y  G.  F.  Durgip, 

Brom field  Street  <2:i5),  John  Galbraith. 

City  Poiui  nOl),  W.  A.  Mayo. 

Dorcln3Bter  i346),  C.  W,  Iloldeo. 

Egj^leslon  Bqtiarai  93 ),  ^applied  by  Harry  B.  King, 

First  Church  (6(35),  FratiklUi  Hamilton. 

IlighlaEti,  Mount  Bowdoln  \299 1,  G,  A.  Phlaney. 
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Italian  (230),  S,  Musso  amt  G.  Cuor*j. 

Jamaica  Plain,  First  Church  {\M},  W,  A.  Thurston. 

Jamaica  Plain,  St.  Andrew's  ( l(H  i^  J.  H,  Tboropson, 

Mattapau  >8l>i,  M.  (i.  Prescott, 

Meridian  Street  (45«l  \  L.  B.  Bates. 

Morgan  Cbai>el  (13TK  E*  J.  Helms, 

Orleut  Heights  (85),  supplied  by  C.  A.  Atklua. 

Farkman  Street  ( 180i»  J.  P.  ChudiwurDe, 

Pcople'g  Temple  f  asS),  C.  A,  Crane, 

Revere  Street  {34}^  to  be  supplii'd. 

Saratoga  Street  (448),  G.  H.  Spencer. 

St.  John's  1 437),  George  Skene. 

Stanton  Avenue  (ii76),  L.  A,  NI<w, 

Tremont  Street  (407^,  C.  E,  Da\rie. 

Trinity  (353),  R.  F.  Holway. 

Uphaiu  Meraorial  (13tt),  C;  B.  Dean. 

West  Roslmry  (67),  J.  F,  Chiwi.', 

Wlmhrop  Street  (401),  H.  \\\  Ewing. 

An  cxaQiinatloti  of  these  6gur69  reveals 
the  fact  thwt  tho  avenigu  iin-iMbfT^bip  in 
these  churches  iatw'o  butidred  and  fifty.  It 
al&o  ajipeufB  from  the  minutes  the  average 
salary  paid»  inchidiDg  house  reot,  is  Slj*58<J, 
the  house  reut  averaging  $510.  Only  thir* 
teen  of  tiie  churches  have  parsonages. 

It  remains  for  us  to  write  briefly  eooeern- 
ing  some  of  the  institutions  of  Bosion  Meth- 
odism. First  )Q  order  of  thiio,  if  not  of 
iroportanee,  comes  Ziott^H  HerahL  The  ftrst 
0  urn  her  was  issued  Jaouary  'J,  1823,  on  a 
small  royal  sheet,  the  pages  meixsuriogooly 
nine  by  sixteen  inehes.  In  1831  the  Boston 
Wesleyan  Association  wa^  formed  to  own 
and  manfLge  the  paper.  It  was  specified  in 
their  act  of  incorporation  that  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  should  be  appropriatecl 
among  the  several  Annual  Conferences  in 
New  England  for  the  benefit  t»f  the  superan- 
nuated ministers  and  their  widows.  Thi« 
has  always  been  done,  and  a  very  large  sum, 
sure  to  increase  in  the  futuix^,  as  the  det>t 
on  the  valuable  building  belonging  to  the 
association  is  gi-adually  eanceled,  has  been 
donated  to  this  most  worthy  object.  The 
nii'udjership  is  limited  to  tw^enty,  and  tJie 
Methodist  churches  of  Boston  and  vicinitj^ 
are  irery  earefuOy  scanned  to  recruit  from 
time  to  time  the  number. 

The  present  officers,  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  December,  are  as  follows: 
President,  Joshua  Merrill ;  vice  president, 
Matthew  Robaon  ;  secretary,  Avery  L.  Rand ; 
treasurer,  Charles  R.  Magee ;  auditor,  George 
E.  A  t wood  ;  d i  rectors ,  Ed  wanl  H .  Dunn, 
Charles  C.  Bragdon.  Edward  F.  Porter,  Silas 
Peirce.  Among  the  other  members  ere 
William  Claflin,  James  A.  Woolaon*  Chester 
C.  Corbin,  John  L.  Bates,  and  Robert  F. 


Raymond.    Pronlinent  in  the  managemeot 

until  lately  have  J>een  Alden  Speare,  PilnM 
NiekerHon,  Oliver  H.  Durrell,  and  James  P,j 
Almy. 

The  editors  for  the  laat  sixty  years  hav^ 
been  the  following:  Abel  Stevens,  Danie 
Wise,  E.  O.  Haven,  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  Gilber 
Haven,  B.  K.  Pierce,  and  Charles  Parkhurst, 
Franklin  Rand  was  publishing  agent  forj 
thirty  years,  from  183S  to  1808,  and  Aloe 
8.  Weed  for  nearly  as  long  a  periixi. 
present  pubhsher  is  George  E.  Whitakor^j 
That  the  paper  is  bright,  breezy,  progres 
ive,  etiterprising,  in  everj^  way  a  worthy 
exponent  of  New  England  ideas  and  Metho- 
dist principles,  is  on  all  sides  amply  recog- 
nizt-d. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Bof^k  Be- 
pi:i8it^>ry  was  established  in  1851,  and  Mr. 
James  P.  Magee,  then  a  clerk  in  the  KewJ 
Y<irk  Book  (k>ncern,  was  detailed  to  lookl 
aft^T   th€^  new  place  of  business.     He  re- 
mained at  this  post,  conducting  matters  with 
great  efficiency,  until  his  death,  in  1888,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr,  Cliarleft,| 
K.  Magee,  who  is  still  at  the  head  of  affairi^] 
The  Depo8itoi7  was  at  first  located  at  No.  5 
Cornhili  but  when  the  new  building  of  the 
Wesleyan  Association  was  erected  on  Brom* 
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field  Street,  next  door  to  the  old  church,  the 
Depository  waa  removed  there,  and  ther 
abides.    It  has  done  great  things  for  Metho- " 
dism  in  Boston  and  New  England,  furoi&li- 
ing  a  most  convenient  headqnarters  for  Uiia 
denomination,    and    paying    good    profits! 
most  of  the  years » 

It  is  In  the  Book  Rooms,  now  located  on 
the  third  floor,  and  in  the  Wesleyan  Hall,  on 
the  second  floor,,  that  the  Methmllst  preach- 
ers of  Boston  and  vicinity  assemble  for  their 
weekly  meetings,  and  canvass  the  great 
issues  before  the  Church  and  nation.    The 
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meeting  dates  back  to  1845,  aud  •  duritig 
these  nearly  sixty  years  has  been  the  iseeue 
of  many  note  worthy  oeeurrences  not  heiY^  to 
be  chronicled. 

In  18B7  tbe  **  Methodist  General  Biblical 
Institute/*  projected  in  1839  and  established 
at  Concord,  N,  H.,  in  1H47,  was  reoioved  lo  a 
hired  building  at  23  Pinekney  Street,  Boston, 
named  the  "  Boston  Theological  Seminar^',*' 
and  put  yoder  the  gnidanee  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Warren,  then  just  returned  from  his  so|ourn 
io  Germany*  Boston  Uiaversitj%  founded 
by  Isaac  Rieb,  In^e  CJafliu,  aod  Jacob 
Slseper  ton  the  prompting,  tnaioly,  of  GiU 
bert  Haven,  David  Patten,  and  Jobn  H. 
Twomblyjj  received  it^  charter,  signed  by 
Governor  William  Claflin,  May  26, 1869,  It 
adopted  the  theological  seminary  as  the 
Urst  of  its  depurtments,  May  3,  1871,  estab- 
lished a  !aw  department  in  1872,  a  medical 
department  in  1873,  a  Co  liege  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  same  year,  a  graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1874*  Thus  was  the  uni- 
versity  fully  organized  oti  far-reaching  and 
somewhat  novel  plans  which  have  done 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education 
In  tbe  whole  country. 

Nearly  every  feature  i>f  organization  or 
administration  here  first  introdui*ed  has 
DOW  become  widely  adopted*  For  several 
years  a  three  yeai3*  graded  course  of  hi- 
stnietion  in  law  w^a^s  found  in  no  other 
Am e rica n  in H ti tu t i on .  No w  al  1  t b e  s t ion ge s t 
schools  present  such.  Here  first  was  Intro- 
dneed  the  four  years*  graded  course  in 
medicine  and  four  years  of  required  study 
In  order  to  graduation.  This  also  H  now 
insisted  on  in  all  medical  schools  of  tbe  best 
standing.  Thirty  year>?  ago  there  was  no 
institution  in  New  England  where  a  young 
woman  could  receive  a  collegiate  education. 
Now  the  New  England  colleges  open  to 
women  are  more  numerous  than  those  that 
are  not,  and  universities  as  conservative  fis 
Harvard  and  Yale  are  promptly  providing 
in  one  measure  or  another  for  the  popular 
demand. 

The  first  of  American  institutions  to  make 
provision  by  which  American  students 
could  be  encouraged  to  pursue  archwoiogi- 
cal  and  related  studies  at  Athens  and  Bome 
was  thja  In  Boston;  but  now  American 
schcK»ls  of  archfeology  in  Athens,  Rome, 
and  Jerusalem  are  maintained  under  the 
direction,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense,  of 
cooperating  American  colleges  and  unl- 
verslties^     In   one   respect  the  university 


still  maintains  its  position  in  advance  of 
others,  being  the  only  one  in  New^  England, 
and  almost  the  only  one  in  the  countiy, 
in  which  duly  qoalifled  women  can  freely 
study  all  of  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
It  was  the  Ilrst  ever  organized  from  the 
start  ami  throughout  upon  this  liberal  and 
eq  uitable  basis. 

The  iDstitution  does  not  probably  make 
the  impression  upon  the  city  that  it  would 
if  it  were  more  compactly  and  prominently 
housed.  The  School  of  Theology,  after  two 
removals,  found,  in  luM,  a  permanent  and 
fitting  home  in  fine  *piarters  (once  a  lordly 
mansion),  not  now  hirge  enough^  at  32  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  was  suitt?d  with  attractive 
quarters,  previously  a  church,  hi  1882,  on 
Somerset  Street,  nut  far  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, but  on  the  other  side  of  the  state* 
house.  And  still  nearer  State  House  Street 
(Very  near  also  to  tbe  new  courthouses  on 
Ash  burton  Place,  another  disused  church 
was  purchase*!  and  cijuipped  in  18U5  for 
the  Law  School.  The  medical  department  is 
some  miles  away  at  the  South  End  ou  East 
Concord  Street. 

But  though  its  buildings  are  not  conspicu- 
ous or  magnificent  or  close  together,  the 
wr*rk  it  has  done  in  something  over  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  centurj'  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 
More  than  four  thousand  students  have 
already  been  graduated,  and  among  their 
names  may  be  found  those  of  eminent 
preachers,  senators,  governors,  bishops, 
judges,  metropolitan  pastors,  law^^ers  and 
physicians,  editors  and  authors,  founders 
of  missionSr  college  prtjfessors  and  presi- 
dents of  universities,  American  and  foreign. 
Not  one  honorary  degree  has  ever  been  con- 
f e rn?d .  T h  e  g  rad  1 1  at  i  n  g  ekiss  last  yearn  y  m  - 
bereii  271,  of  whom  77  were  women. 

The  number  at  present  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments, deducting  for  duplicates,  is  1,336, 
of  whom  329  are  young  women;  18  foreign 
countries  are  represented  in  this  enroll- 
ment, together  with  37  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union;  the  students  al- 
ready possessed  of  literary  or  professional 
degrees  came  from  iK)  American  and  for- 
eign colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools. 

The  School  of  Theology  has  been  especially 
prospered.  How  coukl  it  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  location  and  such  a  faculty?  It  has 
an  enrollment  now  of  very  nearly  two  hun- 
dred   students,  and   is   doing  magnificent 
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work,  grappling  courageously  with  every 
living  problem  in  biblical  investigation, 
presenting  clearly  the  best  results  of  the 
most-approved  modern  scholarship,  and 
facing  fearlessly  the  issues  of  the  future. 
All  essential  evangelical  doctrine  is  thor- 
oughly safeguarded,  while  at  the  same  time 
full  responsibility  for  loyalty  to  all  truth  is 
acknowledged  and  met. 

Both  this  school  and  the  university  in 
general  continue  (long  may  it  do  so !)  under 
the  supervision  of  the  greatly  beloved  and 
highly  honored  President  William  F.  War- 
ren, who  has  been  at  the  head  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
watching  over  all  this  splendid  development. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  most  competent  board 
of  instructors  numbering  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  oflBlcers,  besides 
numerous  lecturers,  and  by  a  strong  corpora- 
tion at  the  head  of  which  for  thirty  years 
has  been  ex-Grovemor  William  Claflin. 

A  very  prominent  feature  in  Boston  Meth- 
odism is  the  large  work  under  the  care  of 
the  Boston  Missionary  and  Church  Exten- 
sion Society.  A  full  description  of  It  would 
require  many  pages.  Morgan  Chapel  is 
one  large  Item.  This  Is  managed  In  con- 
nection with  the  Unitarians,  who  supply 
the  funds,  but  Interfere  In  no  way  with  the 
religious  labors  of  the  Methodist  minister  In 
charge,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Helms.  The  hold- 
ers of  the  property,  "The  Fraternity  of 
Churches,**  iire  now  putting  up  a  building 
at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  furnish  the  best  quarters  for  in- 
stitutional church  work  to  be  found  in  the 
city. 

Another  Important  feature  of  our  city  mis- 
sions Is  seen  In  the  University  Settlement 
(founded  by  students  from  the  School  of 
Theology  and  still  considerably  aided  by 
them)  on  Hull  Street,  in  the  North  End, 
which  Is  now  Inhabited  by  an  exclusively 
foreign  population.  Here  are  children's  In- 
dustrial work,  club  work  for  ])oys  and  girls, 
evening  classes,  a  stamp  savings  bank,  a 
Sunday  school,  relief  work,  summer  work, 
much  household  visiting,  and  all  other 
things  which  go  to  make  up  a  very  busy 
hive  of  Christian  activity.  Including  a  very 
large  medical  mission  work  under  the  care 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society, 
who  have  just  erected  a  fine  building  which 
overlooks  the  harbor  and  the  old  burying 
ground  on  Copp's  Hill.  An  extensive  Italian 
work,  Portuguese  work,   Norwegian  work. 


and  Chinese  work  might  also  fittingly  be 
dwelt  upon. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Man&field,  one  of  the 
presiding  elders  of  the  Conference,  has  now 
for  some  years  superintended  these  city  mis- 
sions without  salary,  in  order  that  all  the 
money  raised  might  go  directly  to  the  work 
where  it  is  so  greatly  needed. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  Boston 
Methodism  should  be  mentioned  briefly  the 
Social  Union,  which  was  organized  in  1868, 
holds  monthly  meetings,  with  a  supper,  at 
a  hotel  during  most  of  the  year,  and  has 
proved  useful  in  bringing  together  the  min- 
istry and  laity  and  drawing  their  attention 
to  various  enterprises  of  common  interest 
Its  president  Is  now  Mr.  Roswell  C.  Doug- 
lass. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Historical 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and  has 
been,  throughout  its  career,  mainly  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Willard  S.  Allen,  a  leading 
Methodist  of  East  Boston  and  for  a  long 
time  a  prominent  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Board.  The  society  has  been  favored 
with"  several  bequests  and  has  a  room  in 
the  W^esleyan  Building,  where  a  large  col- 
lection of  rare  books  on  Methodism  and 
valuable  manuscripts  can  be  consulted. 

In  1888  was  founded  the  Immigrants'  Home 
In  East  Boston,  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Immigrants  yearly  land  from  the  steamers 
and  have  great  need  of  care.  The  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  took  up  this  work, 
provided  an  excellent  house  (formally  dedi- 
cated in  1890),  and  has  since  labored  most 
efficiently  In  supplying  to  this  class  of 
strangers  the  guidance  and  protection  so 
loudly  called  for. 

The  Deaconess  Home  and  Training  School, 
which  has  since  developed  to  include  a  hos- 
pital, had  Its  origin  in  1889,  when  trustees 
were  Incorporated,  with  Dr.  W.  N.  Brodbeck 
iis  first  president.  Mrs.  Meyer,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Thoburn,  of  India,  aided  in  the 
early  days,  and  Miss  Mary  Lunn  was  for  a 
long  time  the  exceedingly  caj[>able  superin- 
tendent. A  building  was  bought  and  fitted 
up  In  a  very  eligible  location  on  what  is 
now  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  many  well- 
equipped  deaconesses  have  here  been  pre- 
pared for  service.  Early  in  1896  an  adjoin- 
ing house  was  purchased  and  made  over  for 
a  hospital,  which  is  still  of  gr^at  value,  but  as 
It  has  only  fourteen  beds  It  can  by  no  means 
meet  the  demand,  and  arrangements  are  in 
active  operation  to  put  up  In  the  near  future 
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farther  out  in  the  less  thickly  settled  part  of 
the  city  a  commodious  and  every  way  suit- 
able building  that  shall  fully  meet  this  press- 
ing need.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Perrin  is  now 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  Dr.  T.  C. 
Watkins  is  the  corresponding  secretary, 
giving  all  his  time  to  the  work. 

These  brief  notes  on  Boston  Methodism 
can  in  no  way  be  made  complete,  for  this  is 
not  a  treatise  but  an  article.  Mention 
should,  however,  be  made  that  here,  in  1866, 
was  held  a  centennial  convention  to  cele- 
brate the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
America,  and  in  1890  another  to  signalize  its 
introduction  into  New  England. 

Boston  is  also  somewhat  proud  of  the  fact 
that  here,  in  1869,  under  the  leadership  of 
some  New  England  ladies,  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  organized. 


While  Boston  is  not  a  Methodist  city,  like 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and  its  churches 
cannot  show  the  wealth  enjoyed  in  some 
other  centers,. and  the  future  of  Methodism 
here  is  not  so  bright  as  we  could  wish  it,  for 
reasons  already  specified,  yet  the  hasty  sur- 
vey which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  suf- 
ficiently show  that  it  has  very  many  points 
to  its  credit,  that  it  has  deserved  marvel- 
ously  well  of  the  denomination  and  of  the 
country,  and  that,  considering  all  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  amid  which  it  has 
labored,  it  has  made  a  most  noble  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  in  behalf  of  the  things  that 
are  true  and  pure  and  beautiful  and  just. 
American  Methodism  could  ill  spare  that 
contribution  to  its  history,  and  those  influ- 
ences powerfully  affecting  its  destiny  which 
have  originated  in  Boston. 

Webster,  Mass. 


A  METHODIST  CHURCH  SUPPORTING  A  MISSIONARY. 


REV.  A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
at  Waycross,  Ga.,  gives  in  the  Wesleijan 
Christum  Advocate  the  plan  by  which  his 
church  supports  a  missionary.     He  says : 

Before  my  appointment  to  this  charge 
my  predecessor.  Rev.  T.  M.  Christian,  had 
induced  the  church  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  for  two  years  had  followed  it  up.  As  a 
result  of  this  management  there  was  an  en- 
thusiastic sentiment  favoring  the  plan.  At 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
stewards  in  January  the  matter  was  laid  be- 
fore the  board  as  to  the  continuance  of  our 
support.  This  liberal  and  broad-minded 
body  unanimously  indorsed  the  policy. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  January  the 
pastor  preached  a  special  sermon  on  the 
subject,  and  took  a  subscription  payable  in 
monthly  installments,  or  at  the  convenience 
of  the  subscriber.  Almost  three  fourths  of 
the  amount  needed  was  easily  raised  in 
bona  fide  subscriptions.  The  balance  will 
be  easily  met  by  seeing  members  not  pres- 
ent and  through  the  monthly  givings  of  the 
Sunday  School  Missionary  Society. 

The  collection  of  these  subscriptions  is 
tamed  over  to  our  special  missionary  treas- 
urers, Misses  Maggie  Crowley  and  G^nic 
Beynolds.  These  young  ladies  are  very 
faithful,  and  are  succeeding  admirably. 
The  collection  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 


work  and  requires  a  large  amount  of 
visiting. 

The  missionary  sentiment  of  the  church 
is  stimulated  through  a  monthly  prayer 
meeting  devoted  specially  to  missions.  We 
have  held  three,  and  our  plans  can  be  best 
illustrated  in  a  short  description  of  them. 

The  topic  of  the  January  meeting  was 
"Prayer  for  Missions."  Proper  Scripture 
lessons  on  prayer  for  this  subject  were  pre- 
sented. Stirring  appeals  from  the  best 
recent  writers  urging  prevailing  prayer 
were  well  read.  Missionary  charts,  pre- 
pared by  artistic  young  ladies  in  the  charge, 
were  shown,  exhibiting  the  comparative 
supply  of  preachers  and  workers  in  home 
and  foreign  fields.  The  meeting  closed  in 
sentence  prayer  for  specific  missionaries  or 
measures,  as  the  volunteer  was  impressed. 

In  February  "  India  "  was  the  topic.  We 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have,  on  a  visit  to 
his  wife's  parents  in  Waycross,  Rev.  W.  L. 
Ferguson,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
His  field  is  in  India.  He  is  quite  a  magnetic 
speaker,  has  the  happy  faculty  of  grasping 
just  the  facts  the  common  people  need  and 
like,  and  is  deeply  spiritual.  His  presence 
and  talk  gave  great  interest  to  the  occasion. 
Our  attendance  almost  equaled  our  Sunday 
night  congregation.  It  was  voted  by  all 
present  a  gracious  success. 

In  March  our  subject  was  "Cuba."  After 
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the  usual  scriptural  foundation  of  the  work 
was  laid  a  very  entertaining  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  a  gifted  lady  on  Cuba  as  a  mis- 
sionary field.  The  next  feature  of  interest 
was  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  of  St.  Heder- 
jeris,  which  had  been  the  object  of  admira- 
tion of  one  of  the  Cuban  converts  for  over 
fifty  years. 

The  story  connected  with  it  as  given  by 
Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonell  was  very  thrilling. 
When  George  MacDonell  first  went  to  Cuba 
several  friends  gave  him  sums  of  money  to 
be  used  in  his  work.  A  number  of  them 
were  of  the  First  Church  in  Waycross. 
Beaching  Cuba,he  found  the  native  preacher 
turned  out  of  doors  without  a  place  to 
hold  services.  With  this  money  G^eorge 
MacDonell  rented  a  room  used  by  a  literary 
club,  and  the  services  were  continued. 

One  of  the  converts  reached  through  the 
use  of  this  place  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years. 
Through  his  agency  twelve  persons  have 
been  converted  and  joined  our  church, 
among  them  his  grandmother,  who  had 
used  this  picture  for  so  many  years,  pray- 
ing to  this  saint  to  intercede  with  Jesus  in 
her  behalf.  She  first  learned  through  our 
missionary  that  she  had  a  right  to  go  di- 
rectly to  Jesus  for  herself. 

This  thrilling  instance  of  gathering  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  deeply  impressed  the 
congregation.  In  addition  to  these  features 
the  presiding  elder,  who  was  present,  called 
attention  to  the  fearful  havoc  done  by 
shipping  Georgia  beer  along  with  our  mis- 
sionaries to  Cuba.  The  relation  of  Chris- 
tian voting  and  missionary  giving  was  aptly 
pointed  out. 

The  Spirit  of  Methodisntu 

rPHE  greatest  perils  which  await  Christian- 
■*■  ity  are  not  from  without,  but  from 
within,  the  confines  of  Christendom.  The 
coming  of  Methodism  with  its  spirit  of  catho- 
licity has  been  like  the  coming  of  spring 
with  its  healing  breath  to  some  battlefield, 
when  the  sears  disappear  which  cruel  war 
had  left.  It  is  not  her  age,  but  her  spirit, 
that  has  given  Methodism  her  power.  In 
such  times  as  these,  whether  Methodism 
shall  be  able  to  still  |>erform  her  mission 
of  hope  and  of  healing,  or  whether  another 
great  religious  movement  shall  become 
necessary,  will  depend  not  on  the  doctrinal 
integrity  of  Methodism,  not  on  her  gifted 
sons,  not  on  her  splendid  organization,  not  on 


her  **  far-flung  battle  line  "  in  the  stronghold 
of  paganism,  but  on  that  unfailing  love  of 
God,  and  hence  of  man,  of  which  she  has  been 
from  the  beginning  the  steadfast  and  tire- 
less evangel.  Be  it  ever  hers  to  teach  the  true 
and  changeless  nature  of  our  holy  religion : 
"In  essentials  unity;  in  non-essentials  lib- 
erty ;  in  all  things  charity."— Bi«/M>p  Eugene 
JEL  Hendrix. 

Methodist  Weekly  Papen. 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

ChrUtian  Advocate,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

$2.50. 
Christian  Apologist  (German),  Cincinnati,  O.    |2. 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  O.  $1.00. 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago,  IlL    $1.60. 
Central    Christian    Advocate,    Kansas    City,  Mo. 

$1.60. 
Califoniia  Christian  Advocate,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

$1.50. 
Bici/fc  Christian  Advocate,  Portland,  Ore.    $1.50. 
Zion^s  Herald,  Boston,  Mass.    $1.50. 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit,  Mich.    $1.50. 
BaUinwre  Methodist,  Baltimore,  Md.    $1.50. 
Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  New  Orleans,  La. 

$1.25. 
Methodist  Advocate-Joumcd,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.    $1. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Tiines,  Backhannon,  W.  Va.  $1. 
Northern  Christian  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    $1, 
Christian  Uplook,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    $1. 
Epit<nih  Herald,  Chicago,  111.    $1. 
New  Jersey  Methodist,  Camden,  N.  J.    $1. 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     $1. 
Pennsylvania  Methodist,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    $1. 
The  Wesleyan  Advocate,  Morehead  City,  N.  C.    $1. 
Illinois    Methodist    Journal,    Springfield,    111.    75 

cents. 
TTie  Classmate,  New  York.    75  cents. 
The  Indian  Witness,  Calcutta,  India. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 

Christian  Advocate,  NashTille,  Tenn.    $2. 

Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate,  Atlanta,  Ga.    $2. 

New  Orleans  Christian  A  dvocate,  New  0rlean8,La.    $2. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.    |& 

Florida  Christian  Advocate^  Gainesrille,  Fla.  $1.50. 

Baltimore  and  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    $1.50. 

North  Carolina  Christian  Adwocate,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.     $1.5a 

Arkntmas  Methodist,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    $1.50. 

Alabama  Christian  Advocate,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
$1.50. 

Jialeii/h  Christian  Advocate,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    $1.&0. 

Pacific  Methodist  AdiH)cate,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
$2. 

Westeim  Virginia  Methodist,  Sutton,  W.  Va.     $1. 

Central  Methodist,  LouisTille,  Ky.    $1, 

Southern  Methodist  Recorder,  Blackstone,  Va.    $1. 

Midland  Methodist,  NashWlle,  Tenn.     $1. 
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Methodist  Protestant. 
Methoditt  Pivintant,  Baltimore,  Md.    $1.50. 
Methodic  Records,  PiUsburg,  Pa.  $1.50. 
If  erf  Virginia  ProUttant,  HarrisTille,  W.  Va.    $1. 
Our  Church  Record^  Greensboro,  N.  C.  $1. 
TexM  MeOwdUU  Protettant,  Duffau,  Tex.     $L 

Afbicjln  Methodist  Episcopal. 
Chrittian  Becord^r,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    $1. 
Sinithem  ChrUtian  Recorder,  Atlanta,  6a.  $1. 
Voice  qfthe  Twentieth  Century,  Argenta,  Ark.     $1. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion. 
The  Star  ^fZion,  Charlotte,  N.  C.    $1. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopau 
Ths  Christian  Index,  Jackson,  Tenn.    $1. 

Wbsletax  Methodist. 
fVedeyan  Herald,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.    $2. 
Wedeyan  Jfethodist,  Syracuse,  N.  T.    $1.50. 

Free  Methodist. 
The  Free  MethodtMt,  Chicago,  m.    $1.50. 

Methodist  Church  of  Cakada. 
The  Chriitian  Guardian,  Toronto,  Canada.    $1. 
The  Wealeyan,  Ualifax,  Nova  Scotia.    $1. 

Wesletan  Methodists  of  England. 
TTktf  Methodiet  Recorder,  London,  England. 
The  Mdhodiat. Timet,  London,  England. 
The  MethodiU  Weekly,  Manchester,  England. 

Pbimitite  Methodists  of  England. 
JVimi/itv  Methodiet  World,  Lirerpooi,  England. 

Free  Methodists  of  England. 
The  Free  Methodiet,  London,  England. 

Irish  Methodist  Church. 
Tl»e  Chrittian  AdvoeaU,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 
The  Auetratian  Chrittian  Commonwealth,  Adelaide, 

Sonth  AoBtralla. 
T%e  Methodiet,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Weslbtak  Methodists  of  South  Africa. 
2%0   MModiet    Churchman,   Grahamstown,   Cape 
Colony. 


Some  Erents  Oonneoted  with  Qhristianity  in  the 
Qerenth  and  Twelfth  Oenturiea 

1051.  The  Greek  Church  becomes  independent. 

10e&  Seyenty  thousand  Europeans  are  killed  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  Turks  lu  Palestine. 

1065.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1070.  Popery  claims  temporal  and  spiritual  domin- 
ion over  all  the  states  of  Christendom. 

lOiO.  Henry  FV,  emperor  of  Germany,  deposed  by 
the  pope,  restored  after  penance  toward  the 
end  of  January,  1080. 

1064.  Asia  Minor  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

lOOe.  The  First  Crusade. 

1008.  Antloch  captured  by  the  crusaders. 


1099.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders,  and  Godfrey 

made  king  of  Jerusalem. 
HOI.  Acre  taken  by  the  crusaders. 
1118.  Order  of  Knight  Templars  instituted. 
1139.  Second  I^teran  or  tenth  general  council. 
1147.  Conrad  III  leads  a  large  army  to  the  holy  wars, 

where  it  is  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the 

Greeks.    The  Second  Crusade. 
1167.  Rome  taken  by  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
1179.  Third  Lateran  or  eleventh  general  council. 

1186.  Guy  of  Lusignan  becomes  king  of  Jerusalem. 

1187.  Saladin  gains  the  victor}-  of  Tiberias  and  takes 
Jerusalem. 

1188.  The  Third  Crusade. 
1191.  Saladin  defeated. 
1193.  The  Fourth  Crusade. 


Oommnnicants  in  Methodist  Ohiirohe& 
United  States. 

Methodist  Episcopal 2,953,284 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 1,505,241 

.Methodist  Protestant 209,316 

Free  Methodist 28,751 

Wesleyan  Methodist 16,496 

Primitive  Methodist 6,834 

Congregational  Methodist 21,000 

New  Congregational  Methodist 4,000 

Independent  Methodist 2,569 

Evangelist  Missionary  Methodist 2,010 

Colored, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 701,922 

African  Methodist  EpiHCopal  Zion 536,271 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 204,972 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant 3,568 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 16,200 

Colored  Congregational  Methodist 819 

Zion  Union  Apostolic  Methodist 2,346 

Canada. 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 284,901 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

British  Wesleyan  Methodist 491,897 

Irish  Methodist 28,462 

( Wesleyan  Foreign  Missions) 62,870 

Methodist  New  Connexion 42,329 

Primitive  Methodist 198,874 

Bible  Christian  Methodist 31,724 

United  Free  Methodist 93,521 

Independent  Methodist 8,805 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union. 7,192 

France. 

French  Methodist  Conference 1,689 

Africa. 

South  African  Conference 90,124 

West  Indies. 

West  Indian  Conference 45,936 

Australasia. 

Australian  Methodist  Church 118,984 

Total 7,721,852 
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A  Fenny  MJssionary  Exercise. 

Recitations  for  Fi\'e  Children. 

No.  1. 

Johnny  and  the  Money. 

JoBNNT  gave  a  cent  to  missions, 
One  whole  cent— liow  large  it  seemed  ! 

Johnny  felt  himself  a  giver 
As  upon  the  plate  it  gleamed. 

One  bright  cent  from  Johnny*s  pocket. 

Where  a  nickel  and  a  dime 
And  three  other  daller  pennies 

Were  reposing  at  the  time. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  for  missions," 

Said  the  nickel,  looking  glum ; 
**  But  1  know  too  well  Tm  booked  for 

Cigarettes  or  chewing  gum  !  " 

**  I  would  love  to  help  the  heathen," 
Cried  the  dime ;  *'  but,  then,  you  see, 

Johnny  wants  a  new  dime  novel 
That  he's  going  to  buy  with  me." 

*'  Well,  we  wish,"  the  three  cents  murmured, 

Johnny  would  have  let  us  go  ; 
But  for  marbles,  cakes,  or  taffy 

We'll  be  quickly  spent,  we  know." 

So  they  sighed  and  wished ;  but  Johnny, 
Wrapped  In  generous  self-content. 

Felt  himself  a  Christian  truly. 
Since  he'd  freely  given  a  cent ! 


No.  2. 
27ic  Brown  J^iny. 

A  LITTLE  brown  penny,  worn  and  old, 
Dropped  in  the  box  by  a  dimpled  hand  ; 

A  little  brown  penny,  a  childish  prayer. 
Sent  far  away  to  a  heathen  land. 

A  little  brown  penny,  a  generous  thought, 
A  little  less  candy  for  just  one  day  ; 

A  young  heart  awakened  for  life,  mayhap. 
To  the  needs  of  the  heathen  far  away. 

So  far  away  from  the  Fount  of  life. 
Living,  yet  dead  in  their  dark  despair, 

Waiting  to  hear  of  the  tidings  of  joy; 
Go,  little  penny  and  lisping  prayer. 

The  penny  flew  off  on  the  prayer's  swift  wings; 

It  carried  the  message  by  Jesus  sent, 
And  the  j?loom  was  pierced  by  a  radiant  light, 

Wherever  the  prayer  and  message  went. 

And  who  can  tell  of  the  joy  it  brought 
To  the  souls  of  the  heathen  far  away, 

When  the  darkness  fled,  like  wavering  mists, 
From  the  beautiful  dawn  of  the  Christian  day  ? 

And  who  can  tell  the  blessings  that  came 
To  the  little  child  when  Christ  looke<l  down, 

Nor  how  the  penny,  worn  and  ohl, 
In  heaven  will  change  to  a  golden  crown  ? 


No.  3. 
Jhitiku  and  Pfayen. 
**  A  PENNY  a  week  and  a  prayer  " — 

A  tiny  gift  may  be ; 
But  it  helps  to  do  a  wonderful  work 
For  the  heathen  across  the  sea. 

"  A  penny  a  week  and  a  prayer  " 

From  oiir  abundant  store ; 
It  was  never  missed,  for  Its  place  was  filled 

By  a  Father's  gift  of  more. 

"  A  penny  a  week  and  a  prayer"— 
'Twas  the  prayer,  perhaps,  after  all, 

That  the  work  has  done,  and  a  blessing  bought, 
The  gift  was  so  very  small. 

'*  A  penny  a  week  and  a  prayer  " 

Freely  and  heartily  given  ; 
The  treasures  of  earth  will  all  melt  away — 

This  Is  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven. 

No.  4. 
To  the  Childrtn, 
Have  you  ever  brought  a  penny 

To  the  Missionary  Box, 
A  penny  that  you  might  have  spent 

Like  other  little  folks? 
And  when  it  fell  among  the  rest 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  ring 
Like  a  pleasant  song  of  welcome 

Which  the  other  pennies  sing  ? 

This  is  missionary  music. 

And  it  has  a  pleasant  sound ; 
For  pennies  make  a  shilling, 

And  shillings  make  a  pound. 
And  many  pounds  together 

The  Gospel  news  will  send, 
Which  tells  the  distant  heathen 

That  the  Saviour  is  their  friend. 

Then,  missionary  children. 

Let  this  music  never  cease ; 
Work  on,  work  on  in  earnest 

For  the  Lord,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
There  is  praying  and  paying  work 

For  every  heart  and  hand. 
Till  the  missionary  chorus 

Shall  go  through  all  the  land. 

No.  5. 
To  the  Older  Ikople, 
Now  that  was  for  the  children  ; 

No  matter,  though  you  heard, 
You  richer,  older  people. 

Not  one  single,  blessed  word. 
'Tis  now  your  turn  to  listen. 

If  you'll  give  your  ear  to  me 
And  hear  of  mission  music 

On  a  little  higher  key. 

None  but  children  should  put  pennies 

In  the  mission  box,  I  think ; 
Older  ones  should  all  drop  dollars ; 

You  can  tell  them  by  their  clink. 
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METHODIST  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES* 


Kethodiflt  Ohnich  of  Oanad& 
At  Chentu,  West  China,  the  dispensary  is  opened 
three  afternoons  each  week,  and  in  three  months  Dr. 
Hcmry  and  Dr.  Kilbom  prescribed  for  over  twelve 
bandred  patients.  The  outlook  for  the  medical 
work  Is  brighter  than  ever  before.  In  the  orphan- 
age, or  Jennie  Ford  Home,  are  seven  children.  In 
the  day  8<*h(M>l  are  dfteen  pupils.  The  evangelistic 
work  Is  giving  good  results. 


Wetle  jan  Methodist  Ohnicli  of  America. 

Kkv.  \ViLLARi>  C.  BoAKDMAi«  and  Wife  i.Anna  C.) 
salleil  from  Now  York  February  5,  IWi^  for  mission 
work  In  Africa.  On  April  3  a  cablegram  waa  re> 
celvtHl,  '*  Hoartlman  dead.*'  Rev.  George  H.  CUrke 
and  wife  and  .Mrs.  Danuer,  of  the  Africa  Mission, 
urrlvtHl  In  Nrw  York  .May  5.  Mrs.  Boardman  and 
Mtnit  MarU«  StopheuH  rtMiiain  In  .\frtca.  The  address 
of  tho  nilitailoiiarU'fi  tii  Africa  In  Kuqho,  Sierra  Leone. 
Other  niiwtloitarloN  will  siK>ti  U*  M'tit  out  from  the 
rtittiMl  matvH. 

United  Metbodlit  Tvm  Ohun^hMi  of  EoicUnd. 

Rrv.  II.  T.  riMP%i\*i  i«  Uio  (ioiirral  Ml.<«»iouary 
HTfrtary.  anil  th«*  ltii'«itiio  ror  miimUiiiM  iho  )»a!tt  >ear 
wan  i'll.tHNi. 

In  tlip  riiltm  MUmUhi  \%m\  >t^i'«  Hg\>  there  were 
5  ( fiApf'N,  'J7  fitiitloit«.  mill  tKM»  iiuuiIkuh.  Nv»w  there 
Ar*>  12  '-lm|M>|a,  rcN«tiilli>ii«,  '-i.f^iii  iiieiiilK-rM,  '4  board- 
ing ■<  hoiila.  'J  liimpihiU.  U  mlMloitai-tca,  Sfi  paid  and 
I'M)  tin|i(il(l  ntt«*nt« 

'Ilic  tnl«ai'iti«  hi  Kit«l  \tiii-ii  uro  pro&iK-riiUM.  The 
tit\mm\num  In  \Vi>«t  \riirti  •  nu  I'lu  Lenuo  urv  iuuuued 
by  nntlvi*  iMl«aliitiiiiii-« 


WoMlnyan  MntlMMtliit  Mliuiiouary  Booiaty  of 
imi^laud 

HrMir.iAiiv  lUiiTt.KV  In  vlitttliig  the  mUtiUins  lu 
Hoiifh  Afrl'-ii,  ('aiwrlHlly  thowo  hi  the  TranavuHl  Di»- 
trhf,  "to  Miidy  On*  riindltlonH  and  proMin-ets  of 
rliiifh  llfiTiinil  mlMh>niiry  work  and  to  arrange  for 
Mi<  ntiinipilon  and  extrnslon  of  work  that  has 
halt  hihrriipi*'*!  or  illHorganlriHl  by  the  war." 

'IIm:  VflHNlonury  Committee  lu  London  have  In- 
vlt'd  th«'  foopfTiitlon  of  the  .Metliodlst  (.'hunches  In 
AiiMtriillfi  iiimI  C'litKiila  In  the  evHngelization  of  India. 

Ih*'  HUihU'hUi,  South  Africa,  District  rejiorts  8 
Kuropffin  rnlHRloniiricH,  with  17  native  evangelists, 
and  I  iiHHlHtiint  African  minister.  There  are  17  out- 
ntatlofm,  M  In  Manhonaland,  and  8  lu  Matabeleland. 

On  January  'M  ICcv.  E.  C.  Cooper  rented  prem- 
IwH  for  a  MethcKllHt  charK-l  In  Changsha,  the  capital 
of  Ihirnin,  and  Kcv.  Lo  Yu-shau  has  been  placed  In 
cliarue  of  th<*  station. 

The  Mlwlonary  Committee  at  a  recent  meeting 
derided  that  hi  Itn  Judtfm<*nt  the  hour  bad  come 
••for  the  Wesleyan  Methoillst  Church  to  adopt  sol- 


!  emnly,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  a  more  aggiei- 
sive  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  mlBsionary  work. 
Recognizing  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  still  anefiii- 
gelized,  and  the  anparalleled  opportunities  now 
presented  in  all  parts  of  the  foreign  field  where  the 
society's  agents  are  at  work,  the  committee  b 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  call  of  God  is  clear  and 
loud  for  immediate  and  continuoos  advance."  TIm 
committee  resolved,  **That  it  shall  be  the  futurs 
policy  of  this  society,  while  adhering  to  its  pledge 
not  to  accumulate  debt,  to  keep  before  the  Connex- 
ion from  year  to  year  a  definite  program  of  ad- 
vance.*' 


Methodist  ^ntoqpal  dhnioh,  Booih. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  GRANBERRT,  Jr.,  who  baa  been 
visiting  Mexico,  writes:  "Oar  brethren  in 
Mexico  are  stirring.  The  building  of  a  great  hospital 
i  in  Monterey,  the  focmding  of  a  large  institution  for 
the  preparation  of  our  preachers,  a  Generml  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  and  a  forward  evangeUatic  move- 
ment throughout  the  country ;  these  are  among  the 
enterprises  in  contemplation  for  Mexico,  that  give 
us  hope  of  an  abundant  harvest" 

The  Board  of  Missions  reports  that  in  the  Tarioot 
foreign  fields  during  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  mem- 
bership, giving  a  total  of  11,081  members.  The  ag- 
gregate collections  for  the  quadrennlnm  amounted 
to  11,283,837.99,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
quadrennium  of  $154,849.80.  **I]i  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  the  work  aeema  to 
have  taken  on  fresh  life  and  there  is  a  better  proe- 
pect  than  ever  before." 

Kev«  A.  P.  Parker  writes  from  Shanghai,  China : 
^'  IHir  missionary  work  progresses  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  The  country  is  opened  to  ns  as  nerer  be- 
fore ;  our  schools  are  full  of  pupils,  and  more  are 
applying  for  entrance  than  we  can  receive.  Our 
chapels  are  crowded  with  hearers,  and  the  numbers 
ot  probationers  and  candidates  for  church  mem- 
bership are  constantly  increasing.  The  building  cl 
the  i^uchow  College  has  been  conunenoed  and  la  to 
be  flulsheil  in  April,  190S.  In  the  meantime  the 
school  is  being  carried  on  with  an  attendance  of 
eighty-five  pupils.  The  building  for  our  new  pub- 
lishing house  will  be  finished  in  Jtdy.  The  death  of 
Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall  ^Dsau  Tse  Zeh),  in  Shanghai,  on 
April  d,  is  a  great  loss  to  our  work.  He  had  been 
for  thirty  years  one  of  our  best  and  most  thoroughly 
trusted  native  preachers.  He  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  both  foreignera  and 
natives." 


Methodist  Episoopal  Ohueh. 

Miss  Ida  Eastman  has  been  appointed  teadier  in 
Santiago  College,  and  will  soon  sail  f6r  Chile. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Carson  and  wife,  of  the  Liberia  Ifiaelon, 
have  been  transferred  by  Bishop  Hartsell  to  the  Bast 
Africa  Mission. 
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Rev.  U.  L.  Walker  and  family  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
Allen  and  family,  of  the  Liberia  Mission,  retorned  to 
the  United  States  May  1. 

Rev.  John  L.  Reeder  and  family  and  Rev.  £.  £. 
Wilson  and  family,  of  the  Chile  Mission,  have  re- 
tamed  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor  and  wife  sailed  from  New 
York  May  3,  returning  to  Liberia  accompanied  by 
Hiss  Ella  B.  Dowell  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Sharp. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Jobansen,  who  has  been  serving  as  a 
missionary  in  the  West  China  Mission,  has  been 
recognized  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  T. 
Wilson,  of  India,  has  been  transferred  from  Bareilly 
to  Agra  to  take  charge  of  the  Agra  Medical  Home. 

Rev.  William  A.  Brown  and  wife  (Dora  Belle  Tag- 
gait)  sailed  from  San  Francisco  May  9  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
English  Church  In  Manila. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare,  of  the  North  India  Mission, 
arrived  in  New  York  April  26  and  left  the  next  day 
for  PleasantvlUe,  la.  He  has  been  president  of 
Lncknow  College  for  several  years. 

In  the  Southern  Asia  Missions  (India,  Burma, 
Malaysia)  are  35,553  full  members,  52,800  probation- 
ers, 40,244  baptised  children,  109,450  Sunday  school 
scholars.  There  were  18,627  baptisms  of  adults  and 
children  in  1901. 

A  Young  Men's  Methodist  League  has  been  organ- 
ised by  Bishop  Hamilton  in  San  Francisco.  It  has 
two  hundred  members  and  is  intended  for  aggressive 
work  In  the  dty. 

Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwright  and  family,  of  Leon,  Mexico, 
are  at  7444  Normal  Avenue,  Auburn  Park,  C-hicago, 
HI.  Mr.  Cartwright  has  been  given  a  furlough  on 
account  of  his  health. 

Professor  S.  H.  Wood,  of  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Ipoh  Boys* 
School.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Lowther. 

Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D.,  has  returned  to  Malaysia 
from  the  United  States  and  has  been  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Singapore  District. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Japan  Conference  in  April 
it  was  stated  that  the  gains  In  membership  and  self- 
snpport  were  the  largest  In  twelve  years.  There 
was  an  Increase  dnriog  the  year  of  528  membera»and 
probationers,  and  stx  self-supporting  churches  were 
reported. 

Rev.  Oerfaard  J.  Schilling  and  wife,  who  weremis- 
aionarles  for  five  years  in  Burma,  are  to  sail  for 
Argentina,  South  America,  June  21.  Mr.  Schilling 
baa  been  appointed  by  Bishop  McCabe  the  pastor  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  church  in  Mercedes  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theological  School  at  Mercedes. 

Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer,  missionary  In  Korea, 
leporta  **  ready  sale  for  Bibles  and  tracts  and  a  great 
cnrlotity  to  know  what  they  contaio,  a  ready  ac- 
oeptanoe  of  the  Gospel,  especially  by  the  middle  aod 
lower  classes,  a  beautiful  change  of  heart  and  life  in 
thoee  who  believe,  and  an  evident  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  bis  Church,  fulfilling  the  promise  to 
be  always  with  his  people.'' 


The  Souihwetttern  Christian  Advocate  says:  **The 
colored  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  never  felt  so  greatly  interested  in  the  salva- 
tion of  Africa  as  they  do  to-day.  We  credit  this 
greatly  deepened  interest  to  the  visit  and  work  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Camphor,  returned  missionaries 
from  Africa,  who  have  been  in  America  about  a 
year  and  are  now  returning  to  Liberia.  Their  visit 
has  been  a  benediction  to  our  people  wherever 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  them." 

There  are  now  seventy  thousand  Japanese  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Rev.  6.  L.  Pearson  writes  from 
Honolulu :  ^'  Our  labors  among  the  Japanese  have 
been  successful  from  the  beginning.  We  now  have 
a  church  and  a  mission  in  Honolulu,  and  are  carry- 
ing on  work  on  eight  plantations.  In  addition  to 
our  regular  services  night  schools  are  conducted  at 
e^ery  place.  There  are  three  day  schools  for  Japa- 
nese children  taught  by  the  pastors  and  their  wives. 
Recently  two  new  chapels  have  been  erected,  an- 
other enlarged,  and  two  small  parsonages  built  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500,  all  of  which  is  paid.  The  property  of 
the  Japanese  churches  is  valued  at  $12,000,  on 
which  there  is  no  debt.  There  is  pressing  need  of  a 
new  church  and  school  building  in  Honolulu  and 
three  chapels  for  other  places." 


Tribute  to  Bishop  Wmiam  Tarlor. 

(Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of.  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  May  20, 
1902.) 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  TAYLOR  was  bom  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Virginia,  May  2,  1821,  and  died 
at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  May  18,  1902.  Converted  in  his 
youth,  he  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1843. 
After  serving  six  3'ears  in  that  Conference,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  sent  him  in  1849  to  San  Francisco  as 
a  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  he 
soon  became  known  as  the  '*  street  preacher,"  and 
gave  seven  years  of  useful  labor  to  the  work  in  that 
region,  after  which  he  became  an  evangelist  and 
traveled  largely  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada. 

He  then  went  to  Australia,  after  laboring  several 
months  as  an  evangelist  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  gave  about  three  years  of  evangelistic  service 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania. 

He  was  then  led  to  go  to  Africa  and  engage  with 
missionaries  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  Kaffirs, 
speaking  through  an  interpreter.  It  Is  believed  that 
about  seven  thousand  of  them  were  converted  in 
less  than  a  year  in  connection  with  his  services. 
Afterward  he  made  a  successful  evangelistic  tour  in 
the  West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana  in  South 
Afuerica,  going  again  to  Australia,  and  then  to  a 
very  successful  work  of  the  same  kind  in  Ceylon. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1870  he  began  to  work 
in  connection  with  our  missionaries  in  India,  and 
in  1872  commenced  in  Bombay  his  work  of  self- 
supporting  missions,  establishing  in  four  years 
churches  in  Bombay,  Poona,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bangalore,  and  other  stations.     He  thus  laid  the 
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fouodntiou  of  wtitit  is  now  our  South  India  Cou- 
ference. 

FrODi  iDdia  he  went  to  Somh  America  and  began 
hla  Belf-s  up  porting  work  on  tiie  western  c*mst. 
Willie,  thus  eojcaged,  and  liolding  tlie  relation  of  a 
local  preacher,  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Con* 
fer^inee  of  1884»  and  by  that  body  was  choaen  Mla- 
eionary  Bishop  of  Africa. 

He  accepted  thia  voice  of  the  Clmrch,  calling  him 
to  that  pirtieular  work,  and  gave  twelve  years  of  uo- 
remitting  effort  to  the  establishment  of  missions  on 
the  African  continent,  having?  charge  aleio  of  onr 
work  tn  Liberia.  He  endeavored  to  make  his  min- 
alona  aelf -supporting,  and  although  he  was  not  able 
to  secure  this  as  fully  aa  he  bad  expected,  yet  he 


laid  the  foundation  of  much  nseful  and  snooesifUl 
work. 

When  the  General  Conference  of  l@9ft  thought  It 
beat  that  he  should  be  release*!  from  the  burdens  of 
an  active  ministry,  he  gratefully  yielded  to  the  de- 
clstont  and  mo»t  heartily  handed  over  his  work^  with 
his  blessing,  to  his  successor,  Biabop  Hartzell. 

Bishop  Taylor  was  a  man  of  great  original 
thought,  unique  In  bis  ideas  and  his  methods,  per- 
sistent in  the  work  to  which  he  believed  himself 
called,  self-denyingj  consecrated,  energetic.  He 
has  left  a  record  of  apostolic  seal  and  diligence,  of 
earnest  and  sncceBSfnl  evangelfatic  work  on  two 
continents  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  memory  of  his  life  and  work  wiU  be 
an  enduring  blessing  to  the  Church,  which  will  re- 
memijer  hi  in  with  abiding  gratitude. 

The  Board  directs  that  this  memorial  minute 
aludl  be  entered  upon  Its  records,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  sent,  with  expreasiona  of  our  deepest 
sympathy^  to  his  widow. 


Woman's  Work 

THE  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Sooletlt^  t.-» 
this  year  studying  Christianity  frcuri   \tn  foii!>- 
datiou  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  an  aid  to  this  study  there  will  appear  in  iti4 
magazine  articles  on  the  following  subject* : 

Jixy.  Popery  at  the  Height  of  its  Powct,  The 
Inquisition. 

A  utufST,  The  Protestant  Reformation  In  GenttioF 
and  Switzerland.  Martin  Luther,  Vlrlch  Zwl&fie. 
Philip  Melanchthon. 

SBPTBMaER.    The  Protestant  Reformat  ion  In  Enxr- 
land.      John    Wyclif,      WlUlam     Tyndalc      Jolio. 
Knox. 

October.    Christianity  In  the  Seventeeotb 
tuty.     Olirer    Cromwell.     John    Bunyati.     i< 
Eliot.    Roger  Williams. 

November.    Christian  Missions  tn  the  Emhtera 
Century.      The    Haile    Mii^ionaHe^ — Bartholot 
Ziegenbalg,  Henry  Pluischau,  Christian  F*  S^hi 
The  Moravians.     Hans  Egetle. 

Dkcfmbek.  Methodism  in  the  Eighteenth  C< 
John.We*ley.     Charles  Wiasioy.     Cieorge  Wiai 


EecommeBded  Books, 

Calt,  Qual{fleaii<rn,  ami  Prtjtaratitw  of  JtftjeHa 
Oindiihifrx  is  a  Collection  of  papers  on  the  subj 
written  by  Secretary  Robert  E.  Bpecr.  Dr.  Jacob 
Chamborlain,  Isabella  Thoburn,  Bishop  Thobun^ 
Dr,  A.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  John  Clifford,  Bt?cn't»ry 
gene  Stock,  Secretary  J.  L.  Barton «  and  scva 
others.  It  U  a  go<xi  book  for  those  who  are  rbU 
ing  about  engaging  in  mission  work.  Published  | 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  ] 
slons  at  forty  cents. 

J^'imitive  Strnitic  Rdigiou  To-day  Is  a  record  of  r»^ 
searches  and  studies  in  Syria*  Palestine,  axid  the 
Sinaltic  Peninsula,  by  Professor  Samuel  Ives  Ciinlas, 
of  Chicago.  The  author  furnishes  the  mosi  oom- 
plele  record  we  possess  of  the  present  habits  and  be- 
lief of  the  people  who  under  several  different  names 
Inhabit  the  land  made  sacred  to  us  by  our  Bible 
history.  Those  interested  In  the  mission  work  coo- 
ducted  among  the  Mohammedans  and  belletreri 
oriental  religions  will  find  here  much  of  yalue, 
every  student  of  the  Bible  Is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Cu 
for  the  information  given  by  him.  Tiie  book  Is  I 
lished  by  the  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company  at  t2, 

MomCcMfrffm  htdia  was  issued  last  month  from  1 
press  of  the  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  Price,  |tl  J 
net.  The  author,  Mrs,  Margaret  B.  Denning,  ser 
for  twelve  years,  with  her  husband,  John  Otis  Den^ 
ning,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episeapal 
Church  in  India.  The  19  chapters,  38  illustratio 
and  300  pages  present  an  interesting  account 
the  customs,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  of~ 
India,  especially  in  West  and  Northwest  India.  The 
book  increases  our  knowledge  of  India  and  should 
stimulate  our  zeal  and  effort  In  behalf  of  the  mtssion 
work  In  that  land.  We  hope  it  will  have  a  Unpe 
sale. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 

JULY,  J902. 
AN  ADDRESS  TO  METHODISTS. 

The  Third  Ecamenical  Methodist  Confer* '  Dreamers  are  already  dreamini^  of  a 
ence,  held  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  in  united,  or  at  least  federated,  Methodism  on 
September,  1901,  at  the  dose  of  its  sessions  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  Dreamers  artt 
adopted  an  address  to  Methodists  thron^hoat  often  the  truest  prophets.  The  trend  of  Meth- 
the  world.  From  this  the  following  extracts  odism  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  secret 
are  made,  which  should  be  of  interest  and  of  this  dream  of  union  and  the  desire  for  it 
▼alue  to  all  Methodists:  lies  in  a  deep,  rich,  common  spiritual  expe- 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  nearly  rience,  for  the  nearer  we  get  to  God  the 
eight  million  membars  in  our  different  Meth-  nearer  do  we  get  to  one  another, 
odist  folds,  not  including  upwards  of  twenty-  Methodism  is  destined  to  play  an  intluen- 
eight  million  adherents,  an  increase  of  more  ^i^i  part  in  the  future  expansion  of  the  whole 
than  one  million  members  and  three  million  English-speaking  race.  How  can  the  Anglo- 
adherents  during  the  past  ten  years.  gaxon  race  in  all  its  branches  be  truly  Chris- 

Our  foreign  missions  are  fast  spreading  tianized? 
throughout  aUheathwidoin.  Methodism  must  have  a  voice  In  answering 

The  twentieth  century  funds  indicate  not  ^^  momentous  question.     Into  politics,  as 

V^\^^  ^^.ZT^^'  ?^  ^^  "l^^*  ^^^^'  *t  must  not  intrude.  But  politics  are 
ful  liberality  and  die  aggressiveness  of  our  ^^j^^^jy    determined    and    controlled    by 

^^**??^     ^        *      ^  .     .,.         ,    spiritual  forces,  and  Methodism  is  a  world- 

There  has  also  been  progress  in  tiie  cul-  ^^^^        ^^^  ^^^ 

ture  and  scholarship  of  Methodism,  and  es- 

peciaUy  has  Uiis  progress  been  with  regard  Methodism  deals  with  the  individual.  It 
to  our  colored  bretiiren,  who.  for  eloquence,  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^«  conversion  of  the  man.  It 
tiiought  and  power  have  surpassed  all  expec-  <^^^^^^  ^^^PP^  *^«°^^  '^  befriends  the  poor, 
tations.  '^  preaches  the  stewardship  of  wealth.     It 

Untrodden  areas  are  being  occupied  one  ^"^^^«  '^  ^^«  kingship  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
after  anotiier  by  tiie  Metiiodist  preacher.  ^^^^^  ^^  «^«  «^*^«  ^^  *^«  ^^^"^^^  ^^  ^* 
MeUiodism  is  now  a  world  fact,  the  largest  Mount  It  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  drink. 
of  all  Uie  English-speaking  Protestant  com-  gambling  and  social  Impurlty-the  three 
munities,  a  potent  agency  everywhere  work-  ^^^^^^  scourges  of  the  people, 
ing  for  civilization,  an  incomparable  instru- ,  Emphatically  would  we  call  on  Methodists 
ment,  humanly  speaking,  for  the  evangeliza-  ■  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  temperance.  The 
tion  of  the  race.  ;  drink  trade  debases,  corrupts  and  desolates 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  in  ■  all  classes  of  society.  It  Is  the  arch  enemy 
our  Conference  the  sentiment  of  Methodist  j  of  morals  and  religion. 
union  should  receive  an  impetus.  All  the  |  The  genius  of  Methodism  is  evangelistic 
choice  spirits  of  Methodism  are  praying  for '  and  missionary.  Evangelism  made  Method- 
it,  even  though  for  the  present  they  may  i  ism.  John  Wesley  lived  to  save  souls.  He 
deem  it  to  be  impracticable.  |  was  imbued  with  missionary  enthusiasm,  for 

*The  story  of  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  missions  and  evangelism  are  essentially  one. 
United  Methodism  in  Canada  is  itself  the  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  work  of  for- 
strongest  of  all  arguments  for  union,  and  eign  missions  throughout  Methodism  is 
since  the  last  Bcumenical  Conference,  partly  being  prosecuted  with  untiring  energy  and 
as  a  result  of  what  took  place  in  that  Con-  with  distinguished  ability,  and  we  beseech 
ference,  Methodist  union  has  been  consum-  you  to  support  the  work  to  the  utmost  of 
mated  In  Australasia.  your  power. 
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The  duty  of  ^rangelizing  the  people  at 
your  own  doore  Is  of  atmoAt  equal  urgeacr* 
and  it  U  a  most  glorious  and  proniifiiog  fact 
tbat  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  Method- 
Ism  today  are  intensely  evangelistic. 

We  would  impress  upon  you  how  suitably 
in  this  work  you  may  enlist  the  ministry  of 
good*  sympathetic  and  consecrated  women, 
Methodist  culture  and  refinement  must  be 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

We  counsel  you  to  value  your  membership 
with  the  Church.  Put  into  it  your  best — not 
wood  and  bay  and  stubble,  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  precious  stones.  Believe  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints. 

We  plead  also  for  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  Methodist  pulpit.  Promote  In  every  way 
you  ran  a  wider  reverence  for  the  Sabbath. 
Recognize  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the 
ordained  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  avoid  all  that  is  unseemly 
and  irregular  In  the  observance  of  them. 
The  loving  care  of  the  young  people  In  the 
Church  was  never  more  important  than  It  is 


today.    The  old-fashioned  pr&yer^meetin^  and 
class-meeting  are  of  commanding  importaac 

Guard  the  sanctity  of  the  hom«.  We 
join  upon  you  the  duty  of  family  prayer  mud 
the  definite  religious  instruction  of  the  chlt- 
dren. 

The  true  strength  of  Methodism  lies  in  the 
individual,  happy,  confident  experience  of 
God. 

The  Methodist  saints  of  old«  carrying  about 
with  them  the  assurance  of  pardon,  enjoying 
I  the  witness  of  the  Spirit*  realizing  in  their 
I  own  lives  the  victorious  power  of  Christ  to 
I  conquer  inbred  sin,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
I  long  continuance  in  prayer,  deeply  versed  in  ^ 
I  the  W^ord,  consumed  with  holy  passion  fo 
I  the  conversion  of  their  fellowmen,  were  tl 
I  men  who  built  Methodism. 

Why  should  there  not  he  a  league  of  pr 
by  all  Methodists  for  this  crowning  ble 
of  perfect  holiness?  Then  should  we  have  a 
revival  of  religion  which  would  fill  the  com- 
ing decade  and  encircle  the  whole  world. 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 


THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South, 
has  thirteen  bishops.  The  health  of 
two  of  them,  Bishop  Keener  and  Bishop 
FltsigpraUU  prevented  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  In  Dallas, 
Texas,  In  May  last. 


I 


BiSHor  Keener. 

The  Tegcas  Chriatian  Advocate,  during  the 
session  of  the  Conference,  gave  the  following 
sketch  of  the  nine  bishops  who  were  present 


and  presided  before  the  election  of  the  new 
bishops: 

^'Bishop  W^ilson  Is  the  legal  mind  in  the 
College  of  Bishops.  He  thinks  slowly,  bo 
accurately  and  clearly.  When  he  decides 
point  of  law  his  decisions  are  rarely  ever 
questioned. 

''Bishop  Hargrove  has  aged  In  appearance 
since  his  last  visit  to  Texas,  but  his  mindj 
is  alert,  and  his  aniiableness  never  chang 
Even  when  he  turns  a  point  against  a  bro- " 
ther,  he  does  it  bo  blandly  that  the  brother 
Is  made  to  feel  pleasantly. 

''Bishop  Duncan  has  a  keen  mind,  a  twlnk*^ 
ling  eye,  and  an  unique  way  of  getting  off 
good-natured  repartee  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  ask  him  questions.  Such  is  his  spon- 
taneous humor  that  he  is  very  entertaining 
while  presiding.  He  knows  how  to  handle 
the  gavel  with  excellent  effect. 

*"Blshop  Granbery  is  the  St.  John  of  the 
Episcopal  College.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  be  stern,  yet  he  Is  master  of  assemblies. 
His  voice  is  mild,  his  face  Is  benignant,  and 
his  whole  bearing  is  that  of  a  very  refined, 
cultivated  and  lovable  Christian  gentleman. 

*'Blshop  Galloway  is  the  Apollos  of  the 
episcopacy.     In  the  pulpit  ^e   has   but   few 
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equals  and  ao  Biti>eriors.  His  temperament, 
hlfl  voice,  his  expressive  face  are  all  indica- 
tive of  the  orator.  When  he  faces  an  au- 
dience there  is  that  indeflnahle  eomethins 
about  him  that  excites  expectation,  and  when 
he  speaks  there  is  a  rhythm  in  his  intonation 
that  thrills  the  listener.  And  in  the  chair  he 
Is  a  delightful  presiding  officer. 

"Bishop  Hendrix  has  the  face  of  a  student, 
and  his  hrow  tells  of  deep  thought  and  se- 
rious reflection.  To  look  at  him  is  to  see  a 
matured  man  with  versatile  attainments  and 
well  equipped  for  the  posStlon  he  fills.  There 
la  an  imperial  bearing  in  his  manner,  and 
as  an  executive  officer  he  guides  the  business 
of  the  Conference  with  firmness  and  discre- 
tion. 

"Bishop  Key  has  a  deeply  spiritual  face»  a 
wonderfully  kitid  voice,  and  there  is  an  ease 
about  hia  presidency  that  imparts  assurance 
to  the  Conference.  He  is  a  fine  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  has  a  firm  grasp  of  practical 
matters,  and  he  holds  the  brethren  down  to 
business  lovingly,  but  with  Intelligence  and 
directness.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  pa* 
triarch,  and  his  very  presence  inspires  eonfl< 
dence. 

"Bishop  Candler  Is  the  most  original  man 
in  his  general  make-up  among  all  the  bish- 
ops. He  does  not  look  like  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  his 
methods  of  thought  and  expression  are  just 
as  originaL  His  mind  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor; 
and  his  utterances  are  like  minie  balls  shot 
out  of  a  rifle.  He  does  his  own  thinking, 
and  be  puts  his  thought  into  his  own  words. 
His  pronunciation  is  his  own.  and  when  he 
strikes  a  proposition  he  does  It  with  a  trip- 
hammer,    \^liether  in  the  chair  or  on   the 


platform,  he  is  a  mighty  interesting  man, 

"Bishop  Morrison  hiis  a  well  modulated 
voice,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  pleasing  man- 
ner in  the  chair.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  a  pleas- 
ant orator*  and  his  sermons  are  delightful 
and  uplifting.  He  presides  with  ease  and  is 
quick  to  see  the  first  man  who  claims  the 
floor." 

NEW   BISHOPS. 

Two  bishops  were  elected  by  the  General 
Conference  in  May  last — Rev.  Elijah  Emhree 
Hoss.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  53  years  of  age  and 
since  1890  the  editor  of  the  Chrutian  Advih 
cate  at  Nashville.  Tenn.:  Rev.  Alexander 
Coke  Smith,  D,  D.,  53  years  of  age«  pastor  of 
Ep worth  Church,  Norfolk.  Va, 

The  editor  of  the  PiUsburff  ChrUtitm 
Advocate,  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church* 
writes  of  the  new  bishops  as  follows: 

'^Bishop  Hoss  is  a  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  decided  force.  He  knows  many 
things,  and  knows  that  he  knows  them,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  say  so.  He  is  fearless*  ag' 
gressive,  at  times  almost  belligerent  No 
one  doubts  that  he  is  a  Southerner,  for  he 
does  not  allow  that  fact  to  be  forgotten.  But 
withal  he  is  manly,  open  and  fair.  He  wOl 
make  a  good,  strong,  fearless  bishop;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  think  the 
best  field  for  his  powers  was  the  editorial 
chair.  It  Is  easier  to  find  a  bishop  than  sn 
editor. 

"Bishop  Smith  Is  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  popular  men  of  that  cbtirch.  He  is  tall. 
spare,  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  makes 
friends  everywhere.  As  a  pastor  and  preach* 
er  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  his  train- 
Ing  fits  him  admirably  for  the  episcopacy. 
He  will  make  his  mark  in  his  new  office/* 
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(Tbe  following  are  extracts  from  tbe  addreas  of 
Methodist   Episcopal     Cbuich.     Koutti,    at    Dallas, 

The  missionary  work  of  the  church  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  her  enterprises  and  move* 
meats.  The  church  not  truly  missionary  in 
her  spirit,  plans  and  purposes  Is  radically 
defective  and  not  in  sympathy  with  her 
great  head,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  be 
called  a  part  of  tbe  Church  of  Christ  Where 
there  is  a  living,  loving  union  with  the  Son 
of  God,  there  will  be  an  intelligent  convic- 
tion and  a  missionary  conscience  in  the 
church,  manifested    in    the   regular  annual 


the   Bishops   to   the     (leneral     ronfer«iice    of 
Texas,  in  May  laatj 

contributions  to  missions.  At  this  point 
there  has  been  a  decided  advance  during  the 
quadrennium.  the  regular  eollectiena  hav- 
ing increased  from  $230,4!}4  in  189S  to  |297r 
D57  in  1902.  The  Increase  during  the  last 
quadrennium  over  the  preceding  one  was 
1113,159. 

We  rejoice  that  our  China  Mission  has 
taken  on  new  Hfe.  By  a  gracious  provldenoe. 
the  whole  of  Central  China  remained  undls* 
turbed   during  the   Boxer  insurrection,  and 


I 


Bishop  Hoss 
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our  workers,  both  foreign  and  native,  are  at  In  the  foreign  field  the  Woman's  Forei© 
their  posts  and  in  the  midst  of  a  forward  Missionary  Society  has  been  a  faithful  ui 
movement,  which  includes  the  establishment  successful  colaborer,  and  its  administnUoi 
of  a  large  educational  enterprise  in  Soo-  has  shown  rare  skill  as  well  as  marked  » 
chow,  and  the  widening  of  our  evangelistic  ergy  in  its  work,  the  Woman's  Home  Hii- 
work  until  it  includes  several  walled  cities,  sion  Society  has  been  equally  as  distil 
and  a  hitherto  unreached  population  num-  guished  in  its  devotion  to  its  work  and  iti 
bering  from  five  to  ten  millions.  wise  management  of  the  interests  commit- 

A  great  revival  has  recently  swept  over  ted  to  its  oversight. 
Japan,  quickening  especially  the  centers  of  The  work  of  these  societies  has  developed 
student  life.  In  Korea  the  doors  are  opening  a  power  in  the  church  long  latent,  and  it  li 
everywhere,  and  there  are  no  limitations  to  impossible  to  estimate  the  beneficial  results 
the  possibilities  for  reaching  the  people,  from  the  ever-increasing  activities  of  w 
save  the  smallness  of  the  missionary  force.       large  a  number    of    consecrated    Christiia 

Brazil  stands  foremost  in  growth  of  mem-  women.  We  commend  them  to  your  most 
bership,  in  self-support  and  in  contributions  kindly  consideration,  trusting  that  you  will 
to  •  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering,  in  your  legislation  do  all  you  can  to  strength- 
The  transfer  to  our  Board  of  the  Rio  Grande  en  and  increase  their  efficiency  within  their 
do  Sul  Mission  by  the  authorities  of  the  chosen  Scriptural  limitations. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Is  suggestive  of  The  Scarrltt  Bible  and  Training  School  for 
missionary  comity  and  practical  federation  missionaries  and  other  Christian  workers  Is 
at  other  points.  The  addition  of  this  terrl-  so  well  meeting  the  expectations^  Its  found- 
tory  gives  Increased  emphasis  to  the  neces-  ers  and  liberal  benefactors  that,  after  ten 
slty  for  building  and  equipping  Granbery  years  of  faithful  work.  Its  enrollment  shows 
College,  .  our  only  Institution  for  training  over  three  hundred  students  as  having  been 
native  preachers.  in  attendance,  and  nearly  one  hundred  grad- 

In  Mexico  the  building  of  several  churches '  uates  have  gone  out  from  Its  halls, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  self-support, 

together  with  the  opening  of  medical  work  In  i  kpworth  .league  and  missions. 

Monterey  and  at  San  Luis  Potosl,  are  the  ;     The  Epworth  League  deserves  special  ^e^ 
best  indications  of  complete  adjustment  and  '  ognltlon   for  the  splendid   service  rendered 


of  a  hopeful  and  aggressive  spirit. 

By  an  understanding  between  the  Boards 
of  the  two  churches,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  entered  Porto  Rico,  and  our  own 
was  left  to  the  complete  occupation  of  Cuba. 
This  field  has  been  a  difficult  and  expensive 
one.  but  the  returns  are  amply  justifying  the 
outlay. 

With  the  opening  of  land  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  our  Western  work  has  assumed 
greater  importance.  An  entire  district  was 
added  last  year  to  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference. 

woman's  missionary  sckiktiks. 
The  fostering  ^-are  you  have  bestowed  upon 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society 
has  greatly  encouraged  and  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  to  them  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  good  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged at  home  and  in  foreign  fields.  In  the 
missionary  work  of  the  church  they  are  not 
in  any  sense  rivals,  save  in  that  of  provoking 
each  other  to  love  and  good  works.     While 


the  missionary  cause.     It  has  enabled  the 
Board,  by  special  contributions,  while  bu^ 
dened  with  Its  missionary  debt,  to  enter  Ko- 
rea, to  maintain  its  own  In  China,  and  to 
throw  Its  first  contingent  Into  Cuba.    Since 
1895  the  Leagues  have  contributed  $2;*,000in 
"specials."     By  active  co-operation  with  our 
presiding  elders  and  pastors  Invaluable  serv- 
ice has  been  rendered  In  working  out  a  pla^ 
for  securing  the  regular  collections  In  f^U- 
The  most  valuable  and  permanent  contrl*^^' 
tion.   perhaps,   has   been   the  adoption  ot   ^ 
systematic  study  of  missions  looking  to  *^^* 
creation  of  a  missionary  conscience  am^^ 
the  young  people. 

EDrCATIOXAL   WORK   OF  C.   M.   E.   CHURCH- 

We    are    thankful    that  we  can  report 
healthy  development  of  the  educational  w^^ 
carried   on   jointly  by  our  church  and    "^^ 
Colored     Methodist     Episcopal     Church 
America,  as  represented  In  those  two  ex^^ 
lent  Institutions,  the  Paine  Institute,  loca"^ 
at  Augusta.  Ga.,  and  the  Lane  College, 
Jackson.  Tenn.     We  feel  assured  that  th  ^ 
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Chicago,  111.;  Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  LL.  D., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  LL.  D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  D.  D., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Rev.  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.  D., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Rev.  H.  G.  Jackson,  D. 
D.,  Chicago,  111.;  Hon.  R.  T.  Miller,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Judge  Thomas  H.  Murray,  Clear- 
field, Pa.,  and  T.  B.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  were:  Bishop  J. 
C.  Granbery,  LL.  D.,  Ashland,  Va.;  Bishop 
R.  K.  Hargrove,  LL.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  LL.  D.,  Spartansburg, 
S.  C;  Rev.  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonnell,  D.  D.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Dye,  D.  D.,  Camden, 
Ark.;  Judge  Walter  Clark,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Prof.  R.  W.  Jones,  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  Col. 
Asa  Holt,  of  Abilene,  Texas. 

These  commissioners  met  in  Washington 
city  in  January,  1898,  and  recommended  a 
plan  of  federation,  and  this  was  adopted  in 
full  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Church  in  Baltimore  in  May, 
1898. 

The  following  was  the  plan: 

"We  recommend  to  the  (Jeneral  Conference 
of  our  respective  churches  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  joint  administration  of  our  publish- 
ing interests  in  China  and  Japan. 

**We  recommend  the  taking  of  prompt 
steps  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  cate- 
chism, a  common  hymn  book  and  a  common 
order  of  public  worship. 

"We  further  recommend  in  our  educa- 
tional work  in  Eastern  Asia  the  adoption  of 
measures  looking  to  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  our  missions. 

"We  recommend  to  our  respective  General 
Conferences  the  provision  of  a  plan  by  which 
a  traveling  preacher  of  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  either  church  may  be  received  into 
an  Annual  Conference  of  the  other  church, 
retaining  his  credentials,  without  the  for- 
mality of  having  his  orders  recognized. 

"We  recommend  the  respective  General 
Conferences  to  enact  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  where  either  church  is  doing  the  work 
expected  of  Methodism,  the  other  church 
shall  not  organize  a  society  nor  erect  a 
church  building  until  the  bishop  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  work  proposed 
shall  be  consulted  and  his  approval  ob- 
tained.- 


"We  have  observed  with  much  interest  tbe 
growth  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  in  oar  re- 
spective churches,  and  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  manifested  in  their  biennial  inter- 
national conferences,  and  commend  to  the  • 
several  governing  bodies  of  the  churches  in- 
terested, the  question  as  to  whether  official 
recognition  of  these  meetings  can  be  given, 
and  whether  authoritative  regrulations  are 
required  to  increase  or  promote  their  effi- 
ciency." 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago, 
in  May,  1900,  did  not  accept  all  the  arUcles 
adopted  by  the  commissioners,  but  amended 
one  of  them. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  requested  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Federation  meet  in  Baltimore  in 
March,  1902.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  all  were  present,  except  Col.  Asa  Holt, 
whose  place  was  taken  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Pretty- 
man,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  George  G.  N. 
McDonnell. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  stated  that  the  alteration  of 
the  plan  by  the  General  Conference  of  1900 
was  occasioned  by  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  was  being  done,  and  they  believed  that 
the  original  plan  would  be  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1904.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission, therefore,  reaffirmed  their  previous 
action  and  adjourned. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  In  May, 
1902,  adopted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON  FEDERATION. 

The  Committee  on  Federation  beg  leave 
to  report  that  we  have  carefully  considered 
the  minutes  of  the  Joint  Commission  be- 
tween the  M.  B.  Church  and  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  March  27,  1902. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  harmony  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  their  deliberations  and  the 
conclusions  reached.  We  are  pleaseo  also  to 
note  the  growing  indications  of  fraternal 
feeling  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  Methodism,  and  fondly 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  co- 
operation will,  in  the  near  future,  do  away 
with  all  hurtful  rivalry. 

We  regret  to  note  that  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  its  session  In 
1 1900,  did  not  approve  in  every  particular  the 
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action  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federa-  mon  catechism  and  a  common  order  of  woz"- 
tion,  which  had  heen  previously  adopted  hy ,'  ship,  and  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable 
our    General    Conference.     We    appreciate,  •  to    appoint    the    committees  for  the  sam^ 
however,  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the  M.  E.  agreed  upoh  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
Church  in  placing  under  our  charg^e  their       3.  That  the  Commission  on  Federation  l>o 
mission  work  in  Brazil,  and  rejoice  to  note ;  continued  through  the  coming  quadrennima, 
the  agreement  between  the  Mission  Boards  \  with  the  same  powers  as  heretofore, 
of  the  two  churches  by  which  the  Island  of ,     4.  That  this  action  is  taken  in  the  confi.- 
Cuba  falls  to  the  supervision  of  the  M.  E.  \  dent  hope  that  the  General  Conference  oit 
Church,    South,   and    the    Island   of    Porto :  the  M.  E.  Church  will,  without  fail,  in  its 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  to  the  supervision  :  session  of  1904  adopt  the  following  action  of 
of  the  M.  E.  Church.     We  also  appreciate  i  the  Joint  Commission,  viz.: 
and  approve  the  effort  to  unify  the  Method-       ''Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  respec- 
ism  of  Japan.    We  offer  for  adoption  by  the  i  tive  General  Conferences  to  enact  provisions 
General    Conference    the    following    resolu- ;  to  the  effect  that  when    either    church    is 
tions:  j  doing  the  work  expected  of  Methodism,  the 

Resolved,  1.  That  this  General  Conference  i  other  church  shall  not  organize  a  society  nor 
hereby  approves  and  adopts  the  acts  passed  !  erect  a  church  building  until  the  bishop 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federation  of  |  having  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  of  the  work 
the  two  churches,  at  their  late  session  in  i  proposed  shall  be  consulted  and  his  approval 


obtained." 

Your  Committee  on  Federation  beg  leave 
to  report  the  following  names  to  constitute 
the  Commission  on  Federation  for  the  com- 
ing quadrennium,  viz. :  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson, 
Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss, 
Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  H. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  and  recognize  those  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  as  having  the  force  of 
law,  and  will  recognize  those  not  yet  adopted 
by  them  as  having  the  force  of  law  when 
they  shall  have  been  adopted  by  their  (Jen- 
eral  Conference. 

2.  That  the  bishops  of  our  church  are  au- 
thorized to  act  in  concert  with  the  bishops  I^^^'  ^'  ^'>  R®^-  James  Atkins.  D.  D..  R.  W. 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  work  of  preparing  Jones,  LL.  D.,  E.  B.  Prettyman,  LL.  D.,  R.  S. 
a  common  hymnal  for  public  worship,  a  com-   Hyer,  LL.  D. 
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(Extracts  from  addresses  of  Fraternal  Messen- 
gers from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Dallas,  Texas.  May,  1002.  > 


Chancellor    of   Nebraska    Wesleyan    Univer- 
sity. I ; 


building  two  churches  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year  cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  And  while  the  quality  of  our 
newer  edifices  is,  as  a  whole,  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  former  years,  the  severe 
I  I  experiences  with  church  debts  which  many 

Br  Rkv.  DeWitt  C.  Huxtixcton.  D.  D..     :°*  <'"'"  societies  have  passed  through  have 

evidently  wrought  a  healthful  caution 
against  building  at  costs  beyond  the  finan- 
cial ability  at  command.  The  last  quadren- 
SINCE  the  last  visit  of  our  fraternal  dele-  nium  has  also  been  a  period  during  which 
gates  to  your  General  Conference,  our  church  indebtedness  has  been  liquidated  to 
work  has  steadily  and  markedly  advanced  in  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
several  important  lines.  Our  church  accom-  Our  Sunday-schools  have  constantly  in- 
modations  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  creased  in  number  and  have  improved  in 
improved.  More  than  a  thousand  new  organization  and  attendance.  The  total  num- 
church  buildings  have  been  erected  during  ber  of  scholars  now  reported  is  equal  to 
the  time,  not  including  a  large  number  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
which  have  been  built,  or  rebuilt,  to  take  the  church.  Indeed,  our  new  churches  are,  as  a 
places  of  older  and  inferior  structures.  The  rule,  quite  as  much  demanded  for  the  ac- 
statement  which  has  been  made  that  we  are   commodation  of  our  Sunday-schools  as  for 
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the  needs  of  the  public  co&greGr&tlons.  The 'they  once  possessed;  admlttiDg  that,  in  some 
teaching  in  these  schools  varies  greatly  in  of  oar  churches,  such  a  degree  of  conformity 
its  degrees  of  efficiency.     In  some  localities  to  the  world  exists  that  the  distinctive  Meth- 


it  is  very  helpful;  in  others  much  less  so; 
we  hope  improving  in  alL     That  improve- 


orlist  spirit  and  type  are  uncongenial,  still 
the  explanation  is  not  fully  given  in  these 


ment  in  many  places  is  demanded  must  be  admissions. 


admitted;  that  we  have  need  to  make  haste 
in  that  direction  is  equally  clear.  Our  Sun- 
day-schools are  largely  filled  with  children 


The  change  has  been  too  general  to  be 
thus  accounted  for.  There  have  always  been 
many    Methodists    of    an    undemonstrative 


and  young  people  who  are  in  the  public  type.  Among  these  were  the  Wesleys  and 
schools  during  the  week.  They  there  become  ,  many  of  their  helpers.  Not  a  few  of  our 
familiar  with  the  latest  methods  of  teach- 1  most  saintly  ministers  and  members  have 
ing.  and  it  is  but  truth  to  say  that  they  do  been  of  a  serene  and  noiseless  habit.  They 
not  always  find  in  their  church  school  that  have  evidenced  their  nearness  to  God  by 
which  meets  their  ideas  of  competent  in-  calm  self-sacrifice,  rather  than  by  an  over- 
Btruction.  The  helps  furnished  by  the  flow  of  religious  fervor.  Vivid  consciousness 
church  are  exceedingly  ample,  but  nothing  of  God  begets  in  thoughtful  minds  self-diffi- 
can  take  the  place  of  studious,  devoted  and  |  dence  and  hiding  of  the  face.  He  who  sym- 
wise  teachers.  pathizes  most  deeply  with  the  suffering  Sa- 

We  mention  the  other  change  among  us.  viour  will  know  a  Joy  which  is  mingled  with 
not  altogether  confined  to  a  recent  period,  continual  heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart  for 
and  yet  strongly  marked  in  the  latest  years,  brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 
Our  type  of  piety  is  much  less  demonstrative :  So  far  as  religious  effervescence  Is  the  nat- 
than  formerly.  Within  easy  recollection  our  ural  result  of  a  particular  constitution.  It  Is 
religious  services  generally  were,  in  a  way,  innocent,  but  of  no  importance.  It  should 
eniiveued  by  expressious  of  fervid  emotion,  be  passed  without  either  praise  or  blame» 
Indorsing  responses  were  frequent  in  the  To  lament  its  absence;  to  attempt  to  bring 
Sabbath  congregations.  Prayer- meetings,  it  back  into  the  church  as  the  credential  of 
class-meetings  and  lovefeasts  were  enthused  earnest  piety,  is  as  futile  as  it  is  nnneees- 
by  manifestations  of  deep  religious  feeling,  sary.  The  result  would  be  a  weak  and  mean- 
An  altar  service  at  a  camp  meeting  adver-  ingless  mimicry.  The  deepest  joys  are  al- 
tiaed  itself  by  the  shouts  which  were  borne  ways  unexpressed,  because  always  inexpress- 
far  away  upon  the  evening  air.    A  decided   ible. 


change   in  this   respect   has  come  over  us, 
which  is  the  subject  of  frequent  comment 

In  the  view  of  some,  our  people  are  sup- 
pressing the  normal  expression  of  their  ex- 
periences that  they  may  be  less  like  them- 
selves and  more  like  other  people.  Others 
fear  that  we  have  less  of  experience  to  ex- 
press than  formerly.  They  think  that  our 
improved  church  edifices  and  our  wider  rec- 
ognition as  a  denomination  have  worked 
pride  in  us  so  that  we  would  not  shout  if 
we  could,  and  could  not  honestly  shout  if  we 
would.  They  believe  that  our  choirs  and 
organs  and  societies  have  somehow  ab- 
sorbed the  heat  of  our  devotions,  and  that 
our  hallelujahs  are  lost  in  the  rattle  of  our 
church  machinery. 


It  may  be  incumbent  upon  us  even  se- 
riously to  inquire  whether,  in  our  efforts  to 
avoid  a  cold  formality,  we  have  not  empha- 
sized the  element  of  religious  feeling  until 
we  are  in  danger  of  developing  a  superficial 
and  fluctuating  piety.  To  some  extent  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  so  emphasizing  waves 
of  religious  feeling  that  they  are  made  to 
date  conversions,  interpret  the  witness  of 
the  spirit,  and  fill  out  the  ideal  of  completed 
sanctification. 

In  the  Intellectual  quickening  of  recent 
years,  movements  of  every  kind  have  become 
conspicuously  movementa  of  thought.  Re- 
ligious movements  are  no  exceptions  to  the 
fact.  The  age  resents  mere  appeal,  and  de* 
mands  reasons.     Under  this  habit  of  mind. 


I  must  think  that  these  explanations  are  a  subordination,  and  even  a  silsidence  la  the 
based  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  problem,  element  of  feeling,  is  sure  to  become  a  phi- 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  there  losophical  result.  While  holding  fast  to  es- 
are  those  among  us  who  have  come  Into  the  sentlals,  we  should  waste  no  time  in  efforts 
church,  but  have  not  come  to  Christ,  and  to  reproduce  bygone  types.     The  lesson  of 


that  others  have  lost  the  spiritual  life  which  history  is  plainly  written  that  nations  and 
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churches  have  most  frequently  erred  in  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  or  to  revive  that 
which  had  ceased  to  be  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  present  epoch. 

The  Methodism  which  I  represent  retains 
an  unabated  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all 
branches  of  the  militant  church,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  condition  and  prosperity  of 
those  which  with  herself  bear  the  common 
name  of  Methodist.  We  are  not  unaware  of 
the  peculiarities  of  your  wide  field,  nor  have 
we  looked  with  indifference  upon  the  grave 
difficulties  which  you  have  been  called  in  re- 
cent years  to  encounter.  Our  purpose  is  un- 
changed; we  would  spread  Scriptural  holi- 
ness over  these  lands;  indeed,  over  all  lands. 
We  would  maintain  ;a  covenant,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  every  man  and  every 
body  of  men  who  will  join  in  this  holy  work. 

Your  honored  representative  was  pleased 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  Methodisms  here  represented  have  a 
"Common  Methodism,"  a  "Common  Coun- 
try," a  "Common  History"  and  a  "Common 
Destiny."  To  these  significant  facts  the 
body  sending  you  this  salutation  most  heart- 
ily subscribes,  and  with  their  utmost  mean- 
ing it  is  in  the  fullest  accord. 

Closer  still,  we  have  a  common  Gospel,  and 
our  mission  is  a  joint  one  to  carry  it  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  parish.  Our  foes  are  the  same,  whether 
open  and  avowed,  or  subtle  and  disguised. 
We  read  from  the  same  Bible;  we  are  soon 
to  sing  from  the  same  Book  of  Hymns,  and 
teach  our  children  the  same  Catechism.  We 
agree  in  many  things;  we  differ  in  few.  It 
would  seem  that  the  joint  heirs  to  an  inher- 
itance so  sacred,  fellow  workers  under  the 
same  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  striving 
for  the  same  goal— a  regenerated  world — 
should  be  drawn  into  an  ever-deepening  fel- 
lowship of  labor  and  love. 

I  am  aware  that  Christian  unity  Is  never 
a  mechanical  affair.  It  is  not  the  theoretical 
task  of  building  a  house  large  enough  to 
hold  us  all:  it  is  "the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace."  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  causes  or  measures.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  express  the  conviction 
that  the  Methodisms  of  this  country,  and 
especially  the  two  leading  divisions  of  Meth- 
odism, have  very  weighty  reasons  prayer- 
fully to  watch  the  providential,  generously 
to  waive  the  technical,  jealously  to  guard 
against  the  prejudicial,  devoutly  to  cultivate 


the   fraternal,  and,   in  the  name  of  Jem 
Christ,  truthfully  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

II. 
By  Hon.   John   L.   Bates,   Lieutenant  Got- 
emor  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  been  a  strenuous  church.    In  the 
early  days  the  itinerant  lived  in  the  saddle, 
and  we  are  still  on  the  move.     The  battle 
line  of  yesterday  is  the  camping  ground  of 
today,  and  the  buglers  of  Methodism  luiTe 
never  learned  to  sound    the    retreat.    Our 
strenuousness  may  have  made  us  aggressiye. 
If  there  have  ever  been  any  boundaries  to 
our  territory,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  mark- 
ing posts.    We  have  acted  on  the  principle 
of  the  resolve  once  passed  at  a  church  meet- 
ing in  Milford,  in  my  State,  "Resolved,  That 
the  earth  belongs  to  the  saints.     Resolved, 
That  we  are  the  saints."     But  we  are  the 
allies,  and  not  the  rivals,  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  similar  work. 

The  agencies  that  we  have  em{>loyed  have 
been  effective.  Our  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion has,  since  1865,  aided  over  twelve  thou- 
sand churches.  Our  Board  of  Education,  es- 
tablished in  1866,  has  assisted  eleven  thou- 
sand students.  Our  educational  institutions 
have  accumulated  thirty  million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  are  supplying  the 
needs  of  forty-six  thousand  pupils.  Our 
thirty-two  thousand  Sunday-schools,  officered 
and  manned  by  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  teachers,  have  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  scholars.  For  a  century, 
on  the  average,  each  succeeding  year  has 
seen  a  net  increase  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  our  membership. 
Today  we  number  three  million.  We  own 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  it  requires  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars  each  year  to  meet  our 
current  expenses.  From  the  one-half  dozen 
in  the  sail  loft  a  century  and  a  third  ago, 
to  the  vast  host  of  today,  is  an  expansion 
without  parallel. 

We  have  been  strenuous,  but  we  are  not 
content.  We  dwell  not  in  the  past;  we  live 
in  the  present,  and  many  are  the  reasons 
which  fill  our  hearts  with  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  rapid  growth  of  the  Epworth 
League,  its  complete  organization,  its  attrac- 
tion for  the  young  people,  and  its  efficient 
work,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  as- 
sumptions,   make    it    a    factor    of    great 
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strength.  It  is  binding  the  youth  to  the 
«harch;  it  is  training  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Christian  duties;  it  makes  his  life 
sweeter  and  purer.  The  need  of  such  an 
agency  has  been  great  EiVil  in  a  thousand 
forms  is  ever  ready  to  allure  and  degrade. 

If  the  world  has  so  grown  together;  if  men 
have  become  broadened  and  fraternal  be- 
cause of  business  interests,  how  much  deeper 
must  be  the  fraternity  existing  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Methodist  Church 
as  here  represented.  We  may  be  more  defi- 
nite than  you  in  the  term  which  we  require 
of  our  probationers,  and  less  definite  in  the 
term  of  our  preachers,  but  these  things 
affect  not  our  creed. 

We  have  a  common  belief,  with  a  common 
origin,  with  a  common  future  before  us. 
And  however  in  the  days  that  were  gone  our 
paths  may  have  separated,  we  have  been 
these  many  years  again  under  a  common 
flag,  seeking  to  uplift  a  common  nation; 
seeking  to  spread  through  it  the  Methodist 
faith,  not  in  any  spirit  of  bigotry,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  for  every  other 
sect  that  is  engaged  in  advancing  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity. 

For  thirty  years  our  messengers  have  come 
to  you  to  bring  their  greetings;  for  thirty 
years  yours  have  been  gladly  received  by 
us,  and,  year  by  year,  the  feeling  has  devel- 
oped, until,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
General  Conferences  of  these  two  great  or- 
sanixations,  a  federation  has  become  possi- 
ble, and  proclaims  to  the  world  the  unity 
and  sincerity  of  their  purposes.  There  has 
been  no  great  advertising  of  this  event  in  the 
IMipers.  There  being  no  stocks  for  sale,  no 
underwriting  to  be  done,  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  the  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
bave  not  been  interested.  But  without  their 
assistance  the  great  federation  was  fairly 
begun  when  your  General  Conference  and 
ours  accepted  substantially  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Federation,  and  continued 
that  commission  for  another  four  years  for 
further  suggestions  and  plans  for  united 
effort 

When  provision  is  made  by  our  respective 
churches  looking  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  the  Joint  administration  of  our  pub- 
lishing interests  in  China  and  Japan;  when 
plans  are  being  discussed  for  co-operation 
in  our  foreign  missionary  woilc;  when  steps 
are  taken  to  prepare  a  common  catchism  and 
a  common  hjrmn  book  and  a  common  order 


of  public  worship;  when  provision  is  made 
to  prevent  a  weakening  rivalry  in  the  same 
localities,  and  when  arrangements  are  com- 
mended for  the  more  easy  transfer  of 
preachers  from  one  church  to  the  other,  and 
when  both  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
that  has  brought  their  Epworth  Leagues  to- 
gether in  international  conferences,  then  the 
day  of  the  benefits  of  a  practical  union, 
;  whether  one  in  name  or  not,  is  near  at  hand 
; — and  all  these  things  have  we  seen  within 
I  the  last  quadrennium. 

I  We  are  one  in  our  endeavor  to  cultivate 
i  right  principles  of  living  among  our  citizens, 
and  to  serve  our  country  as  best  we  may  in 
,  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  that  con- 
-  front  it.  Together,  we  fight  the  common 
enemy  of  skepticism  and  unbelief. 


Methodist  Church  of  Gtnada* 

By  Rev.  Ralph  Brecken,  D.  D. 

(The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  In  Dallas,  Texas,  In 
May  last.) 

\X7HEN  Mr.  Wesley  sent  out  Dr.  Coke,  in 
^^  obedience  to  the  inevitable,  to  organize 
the  Methodist  Church  of  America,  there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada.  A  few  scattered  bands  of  exiles 
from  the  South,  and  a  few  Yorkshire  and 
Devonshire  Methodists  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces were  the  nucleus.  One  of  these  con- 
verted Torkshiremen  was  raised  up  to  shep- 
herd and  bishop  these  three  provinces  by  the 
sea.  That  remarkable  pioneer,  William 
Black,  visited  the  ever-memorable  Christ- 
mas Conference  held  at  Baltimore  in  the 
year  1784.  He  pleaded  so  eloquently  for 
help  that  they  sent  him  two  Maryland  men, 
Garretson  and  Cromwell.  He  pleaded  so 
eloquently  that  he  stirred  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Coke,  and  his  missionary  career  virtually 
began  from  that  day;  first  in  the  West  In- 
dies, then  ended  so  pathetically  in  sight  of 
the  shores  of  India  itself.  Tou  and  England 
both  helped  at  the  start,  but  your  men,  out 
of  political  sympathy,  soon  returned,  and 
England  was  too  inaccessible  at  that  day  to 
help  much,  and  so  we  nearly  lost  the  best 
twenty-five  years  of  our  pioneer  work  in  the 
Atlantic  section. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way.  and  Methodism  follows  the  tread  of 
empire  in  Canada.     Crossing  the  old  Prov- 
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ince  of  Quebec,  which  remains  almost  sol-  sands  of  miles  stretch  between  each  of  onr 
idly  French  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  five  centers  for  university  work  in  arts  and 
looks  like  a  Norman  province  of  France  in  theology.  The  faith  of  our  peopie  in  the 
the  days  of  the  Bourbons,  you  come  to  On-  future  has  been  expressed  by  debts  incurred 
tario,  and  then  about  every  third  man  you  and  heroically  borne  in  order  to  furnish  ed- 
meet  is  a  professed  Methodist.  This  result  ucation  under  religious  auspices,  or  build 
is  partially  due  to  faithful  itinerants  churches  commensurate  with  the  growins 
from  over  the  border,  sent  by  your  then  un-  demands  of  communities, 
divided  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  The  inauguration  of  our  Twentieth  Cen- 
who,  despite  political  predilections  and  tury  Thanksgiving  Fund  at  our  last  General 
many  privations,  prepared  the  soil  and '  Conference,  one  of  those  divinely  inspired 
sowed  the  seed  of  harvest  yet  to  be.  movements  which   finds  lodgment  in  more 

There  is  something  about  Methodist  doc-  <  than  one  consecrated  mind  when  the  hour 
trine  and  polity  and  methods  that  suits  the '  is  ripe,  has  proved  a  great  uplift  to  our 
spirit  of  a  democratic  and  progressive  age. !  Canadian  cause.  The  first  vision  of  the  seers 
It  seems  especially  at  home  where  there  is  of  our  church  was  a  million  dollar  fund,  to 
a  wide  horizon,  a  grand  outlook,  and  a  ■  be  devoted  entirely  to  new  and  progressive 
bracing  air — salvation  for  all,  salvation  to  enterprises,  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  uttermost — that  seems  to  chord  with  the  '  so  momentous  an  era.  The  churches*  sober 
newest  and  wildest  lands  and  settlements. '  second  thought  left  the  largest  piece  for 
Thus,  while  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  I  thanksgiving  by  clearing  the  slate  of  old 
labors  w^  are  able  to  outrun  the  growth '  debts.  The  result  has  been  that  the  general 
rate  of  population  everywhere,  our  expan-  [  secretary,  Dr.  Potts,  can  report  the  sum  of 
sion  is  most  rapid  in  Manitoba  and  the  $1,200,000,  and  of  this  amount  $700,000  is 
Northwest  provinces.  -appropriated  for  lifting  debts,  while  educa- 

While  in  the  entire  Dominion  our  average  tion,  missions  and  superannuated  ministers' 
increase    during    the    past  decade  is  only  I  funds  all  benefit. 

about  3  per  cent,  over  the  increase  of  popu- !  The  reflex  action  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
lation,  in  Manitoba  Methodism  has  increased  tury  movement  gives,  perhaps,  the  best  re- 
75  per  cent,  and  the  population  67  per  cent.;  suits.  Hands  freed  from  some  of  the  bu^ 
but  in  the  Northwest  Territories  we  have  in-  dens  of  local  demands  can  help  more  gen- 
creased  178  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  erously  in  connectional  interests.  In  fact, 
rate  of  138  per  cent,  in  population.  an  improvement   in  annual   receipts  began 

We  now  have:  Ministers  and  probationers,  simultaneously  with  the  centennial  move- 
2,016;  church  members,  289,162;  local  ment,  and  since  its  completion  large  sums 
preachers,  2,264;  exhorters,  1,125;  class  are  in  sight  for  educational  advancement, 
leaders,  9,162;  churches,  4,334.  We  enroll  especially  at  Toronto.  Last  year  our  mla- 
roundly  270,000  scholars  in  our  Sunday-  sionary  societies  together  so  far  exceeded 
schools,  giving  Christian  work  to  33,000  ofll-  the  quarter  of  a  million  mark  as  to  give  an 
cers  and  teachers,  and  we  gather  about  71,-  average  of  $1.25  per  member,  our  Woman's 
000  young  people  into  our  Epworth  Leagues.  Missionary  Society  having  every  cent  of  itB 
Compared  with  population,  we  do  more  than  income  on  hand  before  an  item  of  expendi- 
our  share  in  oaring  for  the  young,  while  in  ture  is  made.  Now  the  watchword  is  half  a 
Ontario  we  have  more  Sunday-schools  than  million  for  missions, 
all  others  together.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  problem  was 

We  contribute  annually  for  all  purposes  to  overtake  the  pagan  Indians  of  the  great 
at  an  average  rate  of  $10  per  member,  and  Northwest.  These  have  given  us  little 
we  own  property  to  the  extent  of  $15,500,-  trouble,  because  the  Christian  missionaries 
000.  Our  book  and  publishing  house  in  planted  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
Toronto  is  the  largest  similar  concern  in  hearts  before  the  land-grabber  and  the  ad- 
the  Dominion,  and  contributes  $40,000  quad-  venturer  came  along  that  way.  When 
rennially  to  the  superannuated  ministers*  trouble  was  fermented,  chiefly  by  bands  of 
fund.  We  have  nineteen  educational  insti-  pagan  Sioux,  from  over  the  border,  they  al- 
tutions  under  conferential  care;  of  these,  ways  took  counsel  from  the  misBionaries. 
ten  engage  in  collegiate  work  proper  for  chief  among  whom  was  our  sainted  George 
about  2,000  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  thou-  McDougall  and  his  worthy  son  and  successorp. 
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John  McDougall.  So  they  held  their  confi- 
dence in  the  good  faith  of  our  government, 
and  theif  loyalty  to  the  good  Queen  Mother. 
Having  heen  largely  Christianized,  it  is  not 
so  difficult  now  for  them  to  take  kindly  to 
education  and  industry  and  become  useful 
citizens.  Our  industrial  schools  have  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  we  have  ninety- 
one  Indian  missionaries  and  other  agents  la- 
boring west  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  who  report 
roundly  5,000  enrolled  members  of  the 
church. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That,  you 
know,  creates  troublesome  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  with  Which  politicians 
wrestle.  We  Methodists  must  wrestle  with 
this  difficulty  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
whether  they  stay  permanently  or  no,  pre- 
pare them  for  Christian  citizenship  by  Chris- 
tian evangelization.  This  in  our  measure  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

While  in  thought  looking  from  the  heights 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  am  reminded  that  our 
purely  foreign  mission  work,  like  yours,  lies 
directly  across  those  heaving  waters.  The 
Macedonian  cry  that  first  caught  our  ears 
was  from  Japan,  then  from  China.  We  look 
upon  Japan  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
the  Orient,  destined  by  native  energy  to  im- 
perialism, and  when  Christianized  to  be- 
come the  sanctified  lever  that  shall  uplift 
China.  The  late  Pentecostal  revival  in  the 
missionary  centers  of  that  land  have  bright- 
ened the  skies  with  the  promise  of  a  speed- 
ier consummation  than  we  dared  to  hope  for, 
but  all  our  churches  must  federate  and  show 
an  undivided  thought  and  purpose  to  the 
heathen  mind.  In  China  we  are  carrying  on 
a  most  encouraging  pioneer  work  in  the 
large  northwest  province  of  Sz  Chuan,  where 
our  seven  missionaries  have  about  as  many 
towns  in  their  charge  as  they  would  have 
pastoral  calls  to  make  were  they  at  home. 

We  are  filled  witn  bright  visions  of  our 
present  and  future.  Our  Gospel  is  an  opti- 
mistic philosophy.  We  say  to  the  pessimists 
who  lament  the  lost  manifestations  of  the 
good  old  times,  and  who  would  write  Ichabod 
on  pulpit  and  pew,  you  do  not  inquire  wisely 
concerning  the  former  days.  Our  best  an- 
swer to  those  who  predict  disaster  would  be 
the  exclamation  of  the  good  old  lady,  when 
Dr.  Dixon  was  conducting  the  funeral  serv- 
ices at  the  burial  of  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  and 
was  lamenting  the  loss  of  so  many  leaders  in 


Israel,  and  prophesying  degeneration.  The 
old  lady  could  stand  such  insinuations  no 
longer,  and  burst  out  with,  "Bless  the  Lord, 
that's  a  lie." 

We  are  now  just  finding  our  feet  after 
being  in  the  swirls  where  the  eddies  from 
literary  criticism  and  expansion  on  the  one 
side,  and  worldly  prosperity  and  position  on 
the  other,  have  met  us  and  unsteadied  our 
tread  for  a  moment.  We  are  in  line  again 
for  a  firm  march  and  forward  movement. 
Our  pulpits  are  coming  back  from  the  timid 
apologetics  and  pretty  moral  essay  of  a 
decade  ago  to  a  more  direct,  enthusiastic 
and  aggressive  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  applied  Christianity.  Our  providen- 
tial evolution  will  not  be  at  an  end  while  the 
world  moves.  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing, might  still  say,  "We  are  all  at  it,  and 
always  at  it,"  as  "Christianity  in  earnest" 
should  be.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  when  we  have  tried  to  obey  the  great 
commission  of  our  Risen  Head,  we  know 
the  consolation  of  the  dying  Wesley  is  ours, 
"The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us." 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Engfland* 

By  Rev.  F.  L.  Wiseman,  A.  B. 

(The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address 
made  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  May 
last.) 

DESPITE  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  so- 
cial disabilities  incident  to  noncon- 
formity in  England,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  is  advancing  rapidly.  We  are  now 
in  point  of  numbers  the  premier  free  church 
of  England.  We  are  this  year  rejoicing  over 
a  larger  accession  of  membership  than  the 
church  has  witnessed  for  the  last  nineteen 
5'ears.  The  church  extension  is  going  on 
apace,  both  in  replacing  old  structures  by 
handsome  and  commodious  buildings,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  over- 
growing population  of  our  large  towns.  No 
less  than  five  million  pounds'  worth  of 
church  property  is  now  being  erected.  Scat- 
tered through  nearly  all  the  villages  of  Eng- 
land are  our  preaching  houses,  many  of 
them  pieces  of  architectural  skill,  others 
plain  and  unpretentious;  but  whether  the 
one  or  the  other,  these  humble  village  sanc- 
tuaries are  the  meeting  places  of  the  saints, 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  witness  of  evan- 
gelical truths  which  the  villages  possess,  and 
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guineas,  not  for  the  payment  of*  debt  nor 
for  the  increase  of  endowments,  but  for  ag- 
gressive purposes.  It  was  to  be  in  guineas, 
instead  of  pounds,  that  the  extra  five  per 
cent,  might  enable  us  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  effort. 


they  are  really  the  bulwarks  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

LOCAL  PREACHERS. 

Our  ordained  ministry  is  nobly  supple- 
mented by  our  great  order  of  lay  (or,  as  we 
call  them,  local)  preachers.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  our  church,  men  .  ^e  have  collected  one  million  pounds,  and 
whose  ability  and  worth,  by  our  late  gra-  ^"  ^^^  following  way  and  for  the  following 
cious  sovereign,  was  recognized  with  royal  Purposes:  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
favor,  members  of  Parliament,  justices  of  '  **^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  8^«a^  ^^lls  in  our  large 
the  peace,  city  and  town  councilors,  members !  ^^^^^S'  chapels.  Sunday-schools,  manses,  etc.; 
of  the  learned  professions,  are  to  be  found  in  ^^'^  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  educa- 
the  ranks  of  this  noble  order.  Without  the ,  ^^^^^^  purposes;  one  hundred  thousand 
aid  of  the  local  preacher,  Methodism  in  the  P^^^^^  ^^^  aggressive  foreign  missionary 
rural  districts  would  soon  become  extinct,  movements;  another  one  hundred  thousand 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  circuit,  with  ;P°"^^«  ^^^  ^°°^«  missionary  developmenU: 
two  traveling  preachers,  to  have  eighteen  to  ^^^  thousand  pounds  for  the  enlargement  of 
twenty.flve  places  on  the  plan.  It  is  obvious  ^"^  children's  homes,  to  make  provision 
that  the  majority  of  these  must  be  supplied  thereby  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
by  local  preachers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1  ^^'^  '^^°^  ^^^  State  workhouses  any  child  of 
every  Sunday  five  out  of  every  seven  pulpits  Methodist  parents  who  might  unfortunately 
of  Methodism  are  occupied  by  these  devoted,  >»^®  ^°  ^  brought  up  there;  twenty-five 
self-sacrificing  men  thousand  pounds  for  a  great  hall  and  church 

Our  Sunday-schools  are  still  maintained  j  ^°^«®  ^°  ^°<^°°' ^^  ^  ^«  "^"y*^«  PO*^^  «' 
in  the  affections  of  our  people.  In  most  ^""^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^"^  ^^^  «^«  ^^^^^  of  the  For 
parts  of  the  country  the  Sunday-school  anni.^*^*^  Movement  and  connectional  InsUtn- 
versary  is  the  most  popular  Sunday  of  the '    ^°^* 

year,  witnessing  crowded  congregations..  Amid  much  enthusiasm  and  many  prayers 
The  recent  adult  Bible  class  movement  seems  I  ^^®  «^^®°^^  ^*«  launched,  and,  it  was  soon 
destined  to  afford  an  important  contribution  ,  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^  P^°^«  popular.  Meetings  con- 
to  the  question  how  to  retain  the  older  schol-  ^^"^^^  ^°  ""^^^^  "^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^*«««  <^*«^**« 
ars.  Our  Wesley  Guild,  although  not  yet  of '  ^^^^  veritable  means  of  grace,  and  most 
many  years  standing,  has  become  so  Impor- i  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^«  ^^^  ^^®  response  from  the 
tant  that  at  the  last  Conference  a  minister  ^^^'^^'^  ^*^^^«^«>  ^^^  "^^^^  touching  the  gen- 

erosity  of  the  poor.  Laboring  men  earning 
from  five  to  six  dollars  a  week,  with  a  fam- 
ily of  four  or  five  children,  have  contrived 
to  enter  upon  the  historic  roll  their  names, 
and  that  of  wife  and  every  member  of  their 

,     ^    ,  ,        .    ,       *      .  ,    ,  .household;   poor  factory  girls,  earning  mis- 

a   revived    interest    in    foreign   missionary   ^„„, .        ...  ,  _.^.      ^      ,.  * 

„        ^  ^       ..       .     rZt  ^     ,      '  arable   pittances,   have   gone   without   what 

work.     Recent  troubles  m  China  and  else-      ^  ,j  «^        *  x,.  ,x.        m  ^m^    . 

^         ^         ,  ^  ,     ,     ,  ,      .    i  would  seem  to  us  the  necessities  of  life  in 

where  have  led   our   people   back  again   to  ^.^^.  .^ ,,^  4.^^.  *  lu  *«  rx     xi. 

^    ,      ,     ,  ,  r.  ,.    „      .    .  I  order  to  make  their  contributions.     On  the 

those  first  principles  on  which  all  missionary  1    ..^^  v«„^    „^_      «  *i.  1*1.     ^         ^ 

,  ,  ,^       ^         ^       ,  ^^^  j  other  hand,  some  of  the  wealthy  have  given 

labor  rests,  and  they  have  heard  anew  the  ««,„^«,„  a^  ^*.t 

•^  princely  donations, 

marching  orders  of  our  Captain.  "Go  ye  Into 

«  X,.  ,j  J  ^   x^     ^  ,  /  '  <^^«  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  ,      t«  on  ^„«  ^^^      4.u     ^  t«4.     •  *i.  1 

xw  ,-  ^  X,-  In  all  our  towns  the  drift  of  the  popula- 
creature,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ..  „  .  „„,„„  .  ^_  ^-^  «^«*^«  *-.*».». 
.  ,  *  X,.  ,  ,  ^  ^x.  ^1  ...  \^^ou  Is  away  from  the  center  to  the  sub- 
heroism  of  the  missionary  and  the  fidelity  „^.      „„  ,  „^  ,.  ^^ „  .^ .,  ^.  ♦-       -        - 

„  ..    urbs.  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  church 


was  set  apart  from  circuit  work  In  order  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  developing  that  Insti- 
tution. 

FOREIC, .\    M ISSION S. 

Throughout  our  church  we  are  witnessing 


of  the  native  Christians  In  their  great  fight 
have  awakened  the  liveliest  admiration  of 
the  whole  church,  and  confirmed  their  faith 
in  the  continued  power  of  the  Gospel. 


Is  bereft  of  Its  congregations.    The  neighbor- 
hood  In  which    the    church    is  situated  is 
i  changed.    Formerly  there  was  a  feeling  that 
I  It  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  the  old  chapels 
TWENTIETH  cENTiRY  FIND.  j  jn  the  ccuter,  for  which,  by  reason  of  the 

We  have  been  at  work  raising  a  Twentieth  j  enhancement  of  value  of  the  land  for  com- 
Century  Fund.     It  was   to  be   one   million  j  mercial  purposes,  a  goodly  sum  could  be  ob- 
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tained  to  erect  handsome  structures  in  the 
suburbs,  where  the  people  had  gone.  But  in 
many  cases  it  was  seen  that  while  a  class  of 
population  in  the  center  had  declined  in 
number,  it  had  increased— the  population 
had  increased.  Houses  formerly  inhabited 
by  one  family  are  now  broken  up  into  tene- 
ments, and  it  is  not  unusual  for  three  or 
four,  or  even  more,  families  to  occupy  them. 

It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  the  church 
of  any  neighborhood  must  survive  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  that  neighborhood  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  class  of  congregation 
that  would  be  gathered  to  it.  The  reply  was 
made,  "But  the  people  will  not  come  to  the 
chapels."  They  are  not  accustomed  to  going 
to  them,  and  they  are  of  a  different  religion. 
To  which  was  again  replied,  "We  must  adapt 
the  structure  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  is  placed,  but  the  inhabitants  must  not  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  grace." 

Consequently,  in  Manchester,  in  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere,  we  have  taken  down 
the  old  structure  and  have  replaced  it  with 
a  large  hall  with  numerous  club  and  class 
rooms — what  I  believe  you  call  an  Institu- 
tional Church.  We  thought  the  day  of  the 
little  mission  hall  in  the  back  street,  favored 
by  our  fathers,  was  a  thing  of  the  past  We 
want  large  and  attractive  buildings  that  are 
more  suitable  to  modem  conditions.  We  call 
the  places  halls,  instead  of  chapels,  in  order 
that  we  may  show  the  people  that  we  want 
to  make  these  places  a  kind  of  common  meet- 
ing ground  in  which  a  man  does  not  in  any 
wise  commit  himself  to  Cristianity. 

The  difficulty  lies  here.  In  many  of  our 
artisan  quarters,  if  a  man  enters  a  house 
of  prayer  he  is  called  by  his  neighbors  a 
Christian,  and  they  expect  him  to  live  as  a 
Christian.  Now,  we  are  not  wishful  that  he 
should  have  to  take  the  profession  upon  him 
before  he  has  the  power  of  godliness,  and  we 
therefore  meet  him  half  way  in  a  noncom- 
mittal place.  He  will  go  to  the  hall,  as  in 
London  they  listened  to  John  Wesley  in  the 
open  air,  though  they  may  take  the  attitude 
like  them,  of  the  Greeks  of  old,  toward  St 
Paul,  "What  will  this  babbler  say?"  Some- 
times their  remarks  may  be  even  less  cour- 
teous, save  that  when  once  they  come  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  utmost  decorum  pre- 
vails at  all  services,  and  the  opening  of  these 
halls  have  been  everywhere  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.  A  Lancashire  proverb 
tajB,  'Teople  come  where  people  is." 


;  And,  strange  to  say,  our  difDculty  has  been 
not  to  get  the  people  in,  but  to  keep  them 
out.  We  have  had  to  simply  take  large  halls, 
;  and  even  theaters,  where  they  crowd  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God.  Once  there  it  is  our  duty 
.  to  convince  them,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  conversions  are  gloriously  fre- 
;quent  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  Sunday 
throughout  the  year  but  they  take  place. 

We  strive  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our 
people,  ministering  to  their  social  as  well  as 
to  their  religious  aspirations.  We  have 
■  weekly  Gospel  temperance  concerts  on  Sat- 
jurday  night,  with  crowded  audiences,  club- 
rooms  for  young  men  and  for  factory  girls, 
a  labor  bureau  to  employ  those  temporarily 
out  of  work,  whereby,  with  a  few  hours  of 
work,  they  can  obtain  supper  and  breakfast 
at  our  food  depots,  and  lodge  at  our  main 
shelter.  We  have  boarding  houses  for  fac- 
tory girls,  preventative  and  rescue  homes, 
and  all  other  agencies  which  godly  ingenuity 
can  suggest  for  the  redemption  of  fallen 
humanity.  Such  work  finds  great  favor 
among  the  ssrmpathetic,  and  although  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  it  is  very  large, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  money  has  been  forth- 
coming to  meet  their  increasing  needs.  Such 
has  been  the  success  of  the  work  in  Birming- 
ham that,  although  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
;  ent  central  hall  was  opposed  by  all  the  lead- 
'  ing  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  city,  by  al- 
-most  universal  consent  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  erect  in  its  place  a  large  structure 
three  times  the  size,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
That  building  we  are  hoping  to  open  in 
February  next 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church* 

(Extracts  from  two  addresses  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Sonth,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  May  last.) 

I. 

By  Rev.  H.  B.  Parks,  D.  D.,  Missionary 
Secretary. 

THE  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
that  greets  you  here  today  had  its  hum- 
ble beginning  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1788.  Richard  Allen  felt  the  force  of  his 
responsibility  to  God,  humanity  and  him- 
self, and  relying  implicitly  upon  the  Divine 
for  strength  and  direction,  he  began  a  work 
which  has  proved  phenomenally  successfuL 
In  the  beginning  we  had  only  twelve  mem- 
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bers,  no  bishops,  and  one  pastor.  Today  we  ,  Adoption  into  the  family  of  Christ,  8UI^ 
have  thirteen  bishops,  twelve  general  offi-  tification,  justification,  and  holiness  of  life, 
cers,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-  as  taught  by  the  illustrious  fathers  of  Meth- 
three  traveling  preachers,  sixteen  thousand  odism,  are  precious  legacies  to  which  African 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  local  preachers,  Methodism  clings  as  fondly  as  do  the  Meth- 
fifty-eight  thousand  probationers,  and  six  odists  of  the  world  to  the  memory  of  tliat 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  three  great  apostle  and  founder  of  religious  lib- 
hundred  and  fifty-four  members,  with  five  erty  and  Methodism,  the  intrepid  John 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  church-  Wesley. 

es,  valued  at  $10,360,131.  We  have  two  thou-  It  has  been  said  that  "Methodism  is  CliriB- 
sand  and  seventy-five  parsonages,  forty-one !  tianity  in  earnest."  African  Methodism  is 
schools  and  universities.  Sunday-school  offi- ,  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Our  fathers  were 
cers,  teachers  and  scholars,  four  hundred  and  delighted  to  give  us  a  Christianity  on  fire, 
thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  As  sons  of  a  parentage  dyed  in  the  wool  of 

The  increase  in  our  membership  for  the ;  a  Christian  faith  that  bums  with  fire  and 
past  twenty  years  is  three  hundred  and  '  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  enter 
eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten;  '  the  campaign  of  the  twentieth  century  with 
increase  in  the  value  of  church  property  has  i  that  enthusiasm  and  zeal  which  comes  only 
been  seven  million  four  hundred  and  sev-  from  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
enty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty !  soul, 
dollars.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  doctrine  that 

We  are  indeed  thankful  to  God  for  these  will  weaken  our  faith  in  and  love  for  the  pre- 
blessings.  We  feel  the  force  of  the  responsi-  clous  principles  of  evangelic  fire  and  holj 
bility  upon  us  to  properly  husband  and  de-  \  love,  which  enabled  our  fathers  and  mothers 
velop  the  work  that  seems  to  be  ours  in  this  to  pour  out  peans  of  praise  in  Joyful  song  to 
age.  We  are  providing  for  it  in  a  way  that  Almighty  God  by  which  unnumbered  thon- 
we  believe  will  enable  us  to  attain  the  best  sands  have  not  only  been  brought  to  the 
results  for  God  and  the  race.  We  are  not  Cross,  but  have  effected  an  entrance  into 
only  being  governed  by  this  principle  in  our  that  rest  prepared  for  the  saints, 
work  at  home,  but  in  all  our  fields  of  for-  Methodism,  the  grandest  Protestant  organ- 
eign  missions,  which  embrace  the  Leeward  ization  in  the  world,  is  largely  indebted  to 
West  India  Islands,  West  and  South  Africa.     |  her  superb  leaders  for  the  success  attained 

Our  church  has  contended  for  one  hundred   thus  far.    Wesley,  Whitefield,  Knox,  Latimer, 


and  fourteen  years  for  the  Divine  principles 
and  the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  all  the  con- 
fiicts  through  which  she  has  passed  up  to 
this  time  she  has  never  once  forgotten  that 
the  success  of  her  efforts  depends  entirely 
upon  her  faith  and  obedience  to  the  revealed 


Haven,  Allen  and  Payne  left  their  footprints 
upon  the  sands  of  time  as  precious  legacies 
by  which  their  successors  in  every  age  may 
be  guided  to  victory  with  perfect  safety. 
Men  less  worthy  and  resolute  than  they  can- 
not lead  the  Methodist  families  of  today. 
Nothing  other  than  a  holy,  consecrated. 


law  of  God.  This  law,  hoary  though  it  be,  self-denying,  progressive,  manly  intellect 
as  it  comes  with  steady  tread  from  Sinai's  '  can  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  Methodism 
thunder-shaken  heights  up  through  the  ages  I  just  now.  The  demands  of  the  hour  call  for 
of  prophecy  of  Bethlehem's  manger,  and  is  deliberate  leaders,  broad-gauged  men,  who 
reiterated  in  the  Hebrew  synagogue  and  are  ready  to  hear  the  appeals  of  outraged 
fulfilled  upon  Golgotha,  we  have  sought  with  humanity  wherever  uttered — a  leadership 
double  diligence  to  burn  into  the  soul  and  '  that  recognizes  and  obeys  the  Fatherhood  of 
life  of  our  people,  wherever  found.  '  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.    Stop  and 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  before  '  hear  the  stentorian  voice  that  comes  to  us, 
we  could  be  Methodists  we  must  be  Chris-  through  the  evolutions  of  the  times,  com- 
tians,  and  that  we  were  only  Christians  as  manding  the  leaders  of  our  Methodism  to 
our  lives  were  in  accordance  with  the  Word  stand  up  and  out  upon  the  mountain  tops  of 
of  God.  Regeneration  and  an  abiding  faith  our  democratic  Methodism,  contending  for  a 
in  Christ  the  T^ord  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  |  progressive  Christianity  as  broad  as  the  pos- 
world,  we  have  not  hesitated  with  heart  and  |  terity  of  Adam  and  as  great  as  the  needs  of 
soul  to  accept.  'humanity. 
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II. 

Bt  H.  T.  Kealing,  a.  M.,  Editor,  of  the  A. 
M.  E.  Church  Review. 

The  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War, 
emancipation  and  reconstruction  brought  in 
an  element  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
white  man  against  the  black  man,  and  of  the 
black  man  against  the  white  man,  which  for 
many  years  alienated  the  two  most  typical 
elements  of  the  real  American,  the  Southern 
white  man  and  the  neg^ro. 

The  natural  friendship  which  has  grown 
up  between  us,  because  of  common  interests, 
memories,  associations  and  mutual  respect, 
was  suddenly  deflected  and  changed  into  a 
fierce  rivalry,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been,  and  which  would  never  have  been  had 
not  the  mad  passions  of  war  and  the  guilty 
machinations  of  time-serving  politicians  led 
lis  to  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  one  race 
was  the  ruin  of  the  other — a  most  unnat- 
ural proposition,  the  sequel  of  which  was 
encroachments,  each  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
other. 

It  was  then  that  negro  education,  which 
ought  never  to  have  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  South,  became,  especially  in  the  high- 
er planes,  dependent  upon  Northern  philan- 
thropy; and  the  uncemented  breach  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  naturally,  to  the 
mind  of  Southern  whites,  gave  color  of  hos- 
tility to  the  aid  thus  extended  by  their  ene- 
mies. 

This  led  the  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
1)elieve  his  friends  were  remote  and  his  ene- 
mies near  at  hand.  But  I  devoutly  thank 
God  that,  in  the  true  and  clear  light  of  to- 
day, with  the  latest  statistics  and  facts  of 
what  the  South  has  done  for  negro  education 
before  us,  and  with  the  multiplied  instances 
of  Christian  warmth  and  good-will  which 
have  come  from  the  best  white  people  of  the 
South  to  the  deserving  negroes  thereof,  we 
see  that  you  value  the  great  colorless  human 
soul.  This  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have 
first  burst  upon  us  when  the  great  Christian 
hero  of  your  church.  Bishop  Haygood,  voiced. 


in  its  best  form,  the  real  heart  of  his  people 
toward  the  negro. 

Much  has  been  said  of  what  the  neg^ro  has 
gained  by  being  brought  to  America,  and 
perhaps  too  much  cannot  be  said;  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  negro  has  contrib- 
uted something  to  American  life,  too;  such 
as  his  great  physical  endurance;  his  cheerful 
nature,  rising  above  every  circumstance;  his 
lack  of  vindictiveness;  his  love  of  nis  white 
neighbors;  his  self  respect,  as  shown  in  his 
good  opinion  of  himself;  his  desire  for  tha 
respect  of  others;  his  love  for  his  country; 
his  acquisitiveness;  his  deep  religious  na- 
ture; his  power  of  assimilation  and  adapta- 
bility. These  form  a  very  real  contribution 
to  the  sum  of  American  characteristics,  and 
go  far  to  make  the  Sunny  South  the  favored 
spot  of  the  earth. 

!     He  is  no  anarchist,  no  moper,  no  plotter, 
no  conspirator.    He  performed  the  very  diffi- 
cult feat  during  the  war  of  hiding  the  Con- 
federate soldier  in  his  cabin  and  the  Union 
soldier  under  it,  so  that  both  today  praise 
I  his  remarkable  fealty  to  men  espousing  con- 
{tradictory    ideas,  and    this    without    doing 
:  violence  to  his  own  manhood. 

The  great  danger  today  is  the  threatening 
proportions  of  an  American  commercialism 
that  insists  upon  a  special  moral  code  and 
i  rejects  the  Ten  Commandments.  This  must 
.be  conquered  by  the  church  or  it  will  con- 
quer the  nation.  In  the  struggle  the  negro 
will  be  no  mean  ally  in  obeying  God  before 
Mammon.  You  wish  us  all  the  development 
ithe  freest  opportunity  can  bring  us,  and  we 
wish  you  to  come  to  us  and,  by  Christian 
contact  and  example,  teach  us  better  ways  of 
life.  There  is  much  that  is  wonderful  in 
our  progress;  but  we  cannot,  unaided  by 
your  wisdom  and  experience,  leaven  the 
great  lump  of  ignorance  and  vice  which 
[blackens  our  river  bottoms  and  crowds  our 
'  alleys. 

We  want    you    to    come    into  our  little 
churches,  into  our  mission  schools,  and,  in 
spirit  of  the  Master,  say  to  the  corpse  of  . 
moral  death,  "Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
.  walk." 


"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true : 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly  : 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely : 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely  : 
To  trust  In  God  and  heaven  securely." 


(308) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

By  Rev.  B.  Winget,  Missionary  Secretary. 


THE  Free  Methodist  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  a  missionary  church, 
its  aim  being  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
and  neglected  classes.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
has  always  required  its  place  of  worship  to 
be  built  plain  and  with  free  seats.  It  has 
emphasized  making  use  of  all  means  to  reach 


Secretaby  Winoet. 

the  people,  especially  the  poor.  In  order  to 
this,  it  has  utilized  schoolhouses,  bams,  pri- 
vate houses,  and  often  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  open  air. 


Its  first  foreign  missionary  work  was  com- 
menced in  Burhanpur,  Central  Provinces, 
India,  by  Rev.  Ernest  F.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  F. 
Ward,  of  the  Illinois  Conference.  They  went 
out  to  India  in  the  fall  of  1880.  At  that  time 
the  Church  had  no  incorporated  missionary 
board.  Its  board  was  incorporated  June  19, 
1885.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  went  out,  espe- 
cially as  "faith  missionaries,"  but  their  work 
and  needs  were  represented  in  the  church 
paper,  and  the  church  sent  free-will  offerings 
for  their  support.  They  labored  five  years 
with  none  to  help  them  in  their  work  except- 
ing native  workers. 

Then  the  Board  sent  out  two  lady  mission- 
aries to  their  assistance.  Fourteen  other 
missionaries  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  India  since  then,  making  eighteen 
missionaries  in  all,  who  have  received  their 
support,  directly  and  principally,  or  wholly. 


from  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  All  of 
those  before  referred  to,  excepting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  were  recognized  as  Board  mis- 
sionaries. Because  of  sickness,  death  and 
other  causes,  the  places  of  about  one-half  of 
those  who  went  out  have  been  vacated,  and 
at  this  time  the  Board  has  only  nine  mission- 
aries in  India. 

They  are   laboring    in   the  Wun  district^ 
Province  of  Berar,  and  are  the  only  mission- 
aries   habitually  laboring    in    this  district 
Their  headquarters  is  at  Yeotmal.    Here  they 
i  have  a  girls'  and  a  boys'  orphanage  and  about 
I  one  hundred  and  fifty  orphans  in  the  two. 
I  They  have  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Teotmal 
I  and  good  buildings. 

I  During  both  of  the  recent  famines,  relief 
I  works  were  provided  for  the  natives  and  as 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  people  fed  daily 
'  when  the  famine  was  the  worst.  There  are 
I  six  or  eight  native  workers  assisting  in  the 
;  work.  They  have  two  villages  and  two  Sun- 
i  day-schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
[sion  reported  thirty  scholars  converted  last 
i  year. 

I  At  two  large  villages  in  the  district,  out- 
i  side  of  Yeotmal,  Wun  and  Darwah,  native  as- 
sistants are  laboring,  and  it  is  expected  that 
I  very  soon  the  missionaries  will  occupy  both 
!  of  these  places.  Aside  f)*om  the  orphanage 
jwork,  the  missionaries  devote  themselves 
i  principally  to  evangelistic  labors.  In  a  re- 
!  cent  letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries,  he 
j  states  that  1,515  Scripture  portions  have  been 
I  sold  in  their  district  the  past  year,  besides 
I  tracts,  books,  etc.  Total  number  of  commu- 
I  nicants  reported  last  year  were  52,  and  the 
'  number  of  adherents  were  250.  Value  of 
I  property  belonging  to  the  mission,  $6,000. 
I  The  missionarfes  are  encouraged  about  the 
'  work.  They  think  the  famines  have  loosened 
I  the  people  from  their  old  faiths,  and  they  are 
I  more  receptive  to  the  Gospel.  Their  previous 
labors  have  been  especially  seed-sowing;  now 
;  they  are  hopefully  looking  for  more  reaping. 

I  AFRICA. 

I  The  first  missionaries  to  Africa,  five  in 
I  number,  went  out  in  May,  1885,  and  arrived 
'  at   their   destination   about   the   middle   of 


I  June.    Two  of  these  stopped  at  Natal,  and 
I  three  went  to  Inhambane,  all  in  Southeast 
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Africa.  Work  has  been  continued  ever  since 
thej  went  out  at  both  of  these  places.  Just 
before  the  Boer-EngUsh  war  broke  out,  the 
Board  had  commenced  work  at  Johannes- 
burs  And  had  two  mission  houses  built.  A 
few  months  ago  two  of  their  missionaries 
secured  permits  to  return  to  Johannesburg, 
«nd  haye  resumed  their  school  and  evangel- 
istic work.  They  write  encouragingly  of  the 
prospect 

From  May,  1885,  until  May,  1902,  the 
Board  has  sent  out  twenty-eight  missionaries 
to  Southeast  Africa.  Four  of  those  have 
died  there,  the  health  of  others  have  failed, 
and  some  other  causes  have  lessened  the 
number,  so  that  at  present  there  are  but 
fourteen  on  the  field.  The  larger  number  of 
them  are  laboring  in  Southeastern  Natal. 
The  missionaries  have  about  twenty  native 
workers  assisting  them.  About  eleven  vil- 
lage and  day  schools  and  two  Sunday-schools 
axe  carried  on  by  the  missionaries  and  na- 
tive workers.  Some  orphans  and  some  other 
children  are  supported.  The  work  done  is 
largely  evangelistic.  Last  report  gave  the 
numSer  of  native  communicants  as  about  one 
hundred  and  forty,  and  the  number  added 
within  the  past  year  thirty  or  more.  Be- 
sides this,  at  one  place  they  have  an  en- 
Quirers'  class.  The  value  of  the  mission 
property  is  $15,600. 

From  November  7,  1885,  until  1892,  eleven 
persons,  members  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church,  went  out  to  Liberia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  These  persons  were  not  sent 
out  by  the  Missionary  Board,  but  went  out 
either  as  "faith  missionaries"  or  as  "Pente- 
cost Band  missionaries."  Three  of  their 
number  died  on  the  field.  The  leader  of  the 
^'bands''  went  out  to  visit  the  field  and  died 
soon  after  his  arrival.  The  rest  of  them 
returned  home.  Doubtless  the  death  of  so 
many  and  the  return  of  the  remainder 
caused  the  zeal  of  these  classes  of  mission- 
aries to  decline,  as  they  have  ceased  to  go 
out  since  1892. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Board,  held  October,  1895,  a  young  Japanese 
student  who  had  been  two  years  at  our  col- 
lege at  Greenville,  111.,  was  accepted  as  a 
missionary,  and  went  out  that  fall  to  Japan. 
He  conunenced  work  on  the  Island  of  Awajl, 
near  Osaka.  The  following  year  the  Board 
accepted  an  ordained  native  Japanese 
preacher  to  help  in  the  work.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  four  native  male  Japanese 


workers  connected  with  our  mission  in  Ja- 
pan, and  two  female  helpers.  One  of  the 
male  workers  is  a  teacher  in  a  Bible  Train- 
ing School  at  Tokyo,  one  is  attending  this 
school,  and  two  are  laboring  on  the  Island 
of  Awajl,  and  also  the  two  female  helpers. 
Last  report  gave  44  members  In  full  and  31 
probationers.  Ten  communicants  added  last 
year.  Two  Sunday-schools,  70  scholars;  four 
of  them  converted  last  year.  Native  contri- 
butions last  year,  $22.83. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  averaged  over 
50  cents  per  member  last  year  for  foreign 
missions.  Women's  societies  are  organized 
quite  generally  throughout  the  church  and 
are  nobly  helping  forward  the  work.  One 
conference  in  the  West  last  year  averaged 
over  $2  for  each  church  member  within  its 
bounds. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Board  for  the  year  which 
closed  October  1,  1901,  were  as  follows: 


Received  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Received  for  Home  Missions. . . 


$13,827  65 
3,703  53 


Total   $17,531  18 

Expended  for  Foreign  Missions..  $13,612  96 
Expended  for  Home  Missions 4,137  00 


$17,749  96 


The  following  are  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  our  foreign  missionaries: 

Rev.  J.  P.  Brodhead  and  wife.  Miss  F. 
Grace  Allen,  Mr.  William  C.  Gray  and  wife. 
Miss  Rosa  D.  Hunter,  Utnzumhi,  Natal,  South 
Africa. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Agnew  and  wife,  Oermiaton, 
Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Hartman,  Mr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Smith  and  wife,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Nickel, 
Enquabeni,  Alfred  county,  Natah  South 
Africa, 

Mr.  Carroll  Smith,  Mr.  J.  W.  Haley.  In- 
hambane.  South  Africa. 

Rev.  Valentine  J.  McMurray  and  wife.  Rev. 
J.  T.  Taylor  and  wife,  Mr.  M.  C.  Clarke  and 
wife,  Miss  Rosa  Cox,  Miss  Effie  L.  South- 
worth,  Miss  Mary  E.  Chynoweth,  Yeotmal, 
Province  of  Berar,  India. 

We  have  a  few  native  workers  laboring  In 
Japan.  Our  principal  native  worker  there. 
Rev.  Teiklch  Kawabe,  has  labored  as  pastor 
and  evangelist  in  America,  and  can  read  and 
write  English.  His  address  is  Awaji,  Shi- 
zuki,  Japan. 
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There  is  an  encouraging  interest  taken  in 
foreign  missions  in  the  most  of  our  schools. 
Of  the  seven  foreign  missionaries  sent  out 
thus  far  this  year,  four  of  them  were  stu- 
dents in  our  seminaries.  By  experience  our 
Board  has  come  to  realize  more  fully  the 
need  of  missionaries  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  both  Intellectually  and  spiritually 
for  their  work.  We  believe  that  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  the  crowning  excel- 
lence on  all  other  qualifications.  The  grow- 
ing interest  manifested  by  our  people  the 


past  few  years  in  this  work  gives  us  enlarged 
hopes  for  the  future.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  inspiration  of  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  our  missionaries  on  the  field  to  attempt 
greater  things  for  God  and  expect  enlarged 

I  results.    Surely  our  work  is  much  in  advance 

I  of  what  it  has  ever  been  before. 

I     Our  hope  for  the  future  of  the  work  is  in 

I  Him  who  hath  said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature," 

I  and  "Lo!   I  am  with  you  always  even  unto 

I  the  end  of  the  world." 


THE  PAPACY  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  ITS  POWER^ 

By  Rev.  James  Mudge,  D.  D. 


The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  from  earliest  times 
to  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  was  quite  gradual,  by 
no  means  uniform,  and  due  to  a  large  va- 
riety of  causes.  In  Apostolic  days  presby- 
ters or  bishops — ^the  words  were  used  at  first 
interchangeably — men  appointed  in  every 
church  because  of  their  age,  wisdom,  discre- 
tion and  ability,  were  found  essential  to  the 
due  administration  of  discipline  and  the  pre- 
servation of  sound  doctrine  among  the  crude 
materials  making  up  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian communities.  Naturally,  in  a  city  where 
there  were  various  churches,  which  had  oc- 
casion sometimes  to  act  together,  some  one 
man  of  unusual  prominence  would  before 
long  become  designated  as  the  Bishop  of  the 
city,  and  this  arrangement  would  be  found 
to  minister  to  greater  eflBciency  of  govern- 
ment and  unity  of  procedure.  And  what 
more  natural  again,  as  the  church  increased 
in  numbers  and  power  and  complexity  of 
interests,  that  it  should  imitate  the  civil 
government  and  find  a  manifest  convenience 
in  larger  groupings  of  its  societies  in  the  dis- 
trict or  province,  the  bishop  in  the  chief 
city  becoming  archbishop,  or  metropolitan, 
or  patriarch,  the  dignity  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  or  importance  of  the  city. 

This  being  the  case,  the  incumbent  of  the 
See  of  Rome  would  evidently  soon  assert  a 
pre-eminence,  for  Rome  was  what  no  other 
city  has  ever  been,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Rome  was  also  an  Apostolic 
church— rich  with  memories  of  St.  Paul  and, 
as  tradition  at  least  said.  St.  Peter— the  only 
one  in  the  West  that  could  lay  claim  to  that 
title.  Besides  this,  it  was  always  strictly 
orthodox,  and  gained  great  repute  amid  the 


many  doctrinal  dissensions  of  the  early  cen- 
turies by  its  sound  decisions  in  favor  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Men  of 
might  occupied  its  chair,  men  of  far-seeing 
shrewdness  and  ecclesiastical  skill,  who  were 
quick  to  turn  to  their  advantage  and  the  en- 
hancement of  their  authority  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  shifting  ages. 

When  the  civil  capital  was  moved  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Emperor  governed  Italy 
by  a  lieutenant  at  Ravenna,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  became  the  most  important  personage 
there,  and  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians 
later  only  served  to  make  his  personality  of 
increasing  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens.  Dissensions  among  the  various 
Bishops  of  the  West  were  frequent,  also 
among  civil  rulers,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
or  Pope  (this  title,  which  simply  means 
father,  is  said  to  have  been  first  taken  by 
Hyginus,  in  the  year  139),  was  ready  to  prof- 
fer his  services  as  arbitrator,  and  thus,  by 
receiving  appeals  from  all  quarters  and  ex- 
ercising judicial  functions  over  a  wide  area. 
many  of  them  of  great  value  to  the  cause 
of  righteousness  and  freedom,  his  influence 
became  constantly  enhanced. 

Without  pausing  to  traverse  further  the 
process,  which  perhaps  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  elev- 
enth century  many  significant  and  success- 
ful steps  had  been  taken  toward  making  the 
Pope  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Then  came  a  great  man  to  ex- 
pedite the  matter.  Hildebrand,  son  of  a  car- 
penter of  Tuscany,  who  on  becoming  Pope 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  VII,  and  ruled  at 
Rome  from  1073  to  1085,  carried  things  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  than  anyone  before.    He 
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raised  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  to  unpre-  i 
cedented  power  and  glory.  His  influence  had 
been  paramount  in  the  Eternal  City  for 
twenty-five  years  before  he  was  lifted  to  the 
papal  throne,  and  it  had  been  steadily  direct- 
ed to  the  reformation  of  many  glaring  abuses 
which  had  long  prevailed.  He  worked  sys- 
tenciatically  for  the  freedom  of  the  church 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  state;  inde- 
pendence from  all  temporal  influences  in  the 
election  of  the  Popes;  the  extermination  of 
simony;  fearless  severity  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  clergy;  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  eman- 
cipating the  clergy  from  the  power  of  the 
world  and  the  state,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  best  men  to  the  offices.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
came Pope,  with  unsurpassed  vigor  and  sa- 
gacity he  pushed  these  measures. 

His  chief  effort  was  given  to  the  depriving 
of  monarchs,  and  all  secular  lords,  of  the 
right  of  investure;  that  is,  of  appointing  or 
conflrming  church  officers,  like  bishops  and 
abbots,  in  their  holdings.  This  was  a  serious 
matter  on  both  sides,  for  it  involved  the 
great  question  of  paramount  dominion.  It 
was  not  a  struggle  of  the  church  to  be  freed 
from  interference  In  its  own  sacred  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  the  care  of  souls.  Church 
and  state  were  inextricably  interlinked,  and 
the  higher  clergy  had  large  temporal  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  privileges. 
They  held,  under  their  feudal  superiors,  the 
Emperors  and  Kings,  cities,  duchies  and 
smaller  territorial  divisions,  as  well  as 
rights  connected  with  customs,  tolls,  the 
coinage  of  money  and  the  raising  of  soldiers, 
in  fact,  about  half  of  all  property. 

To  allow  these  vast  dominions  and  pre- 
rogatives to  pass  beyond  the  control  of  the 
monarch  and  to  fall  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Pope  would  have  made  an  end  of  all 
efficient  civil  government,  would  have  been 
little  less  than  anarchy.  The  opposition, 
then,  between  the  designs  of  the  Pope  and 
the  ambitions,  indeed,  the  rights,  of  the 
secular  rulers,  was  irreconcilable. 

Gregory  selected  for  a  trial  of  strength  an 
antagonist  against  whom  he  deemed  he  had 
the  best  chance  of  success,  Henry  IV  of  Ger- 
many, who  was  not  popular  with  his  sub- 
jects and  on  many  sides  had  laid  himself 
open  to  rightful  attack.  In  1075  the  Pope 
prohibited  lay  investure,  and  excommuni- 
cated five  of  Henry's  personal  counsellors, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  shameless 


simony.  The  monarch  paying  no  heed  to 
this,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  answer  for  his  crimes 
before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  be  held 
February  22,  1076. 

This  threw  Henry  into  such  a  passion  that 
he  insulted  the  Pope's  legates,  and,  summon- 
ing a  synod  at  Worms,  had  the  Pope  deposed 
by  the  subservient  imperial  prelates  there 
assembled.  Gregory,  undaunted,  replied  to 
this  by  excommunicating  all  the  prelates 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  synod  and  by  sol- 
emnly deposing  the  excommunicated  Em- 
peror, at  the  same  time  freeing  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  papal  ban  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  people  and  princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
prelates  all  submitted  one  after  the  other. 
The  election  of  a  new  Emperor  was  even 
being  discussed,  for  the  Saxons  had  only 
been  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  throw  off 
Henry's  rule,  and  he  saw  that  he  must  bow 
to  the  storm  in  abject  humiliation. 

With  his  wife  and  child  and  a  few  attend- 
ants, in  the  depths  of  a  cold  winter,  he 
crossed  the  Mt.  Cenis  pass  to  Canossa,  a 
town  of  Modena,  in  Northern  Italy,  where 
the  Pope  was  then  visiting,  and  stood  there 
in  the  court  of  the  castle,  barefooted  in  the 
snow,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  fasting  the 
whole  day,  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of 
January,  until  the  haughty  Gregory  at  length 
consented  to  give  him  absolution.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  medieval  his- 
tory, and  shows  as  few  other  events  have 
done  the  power  which  the  imperious  ecclesi- 
astic could  in  those  days  exert. 

There  was  a  terror  at  the  very  name  of 
excommunication  and  interdict  difficult  for 
us  now  to  understand.  Excommunication 
was  confined  in  Its  consequences  to  the  of- 
fenders alone;  interdict  extended  to  sub- 
jects when  princes  were  offenders.  The  ex- 
communicated were  looked  on  with  abhor^ 
rence.  and  shunned  by  their  servants,  friends 
and  even  families,  as  if  infested  with  lep- 
rosy. The  body  was  deprived  of  right  of 
burial.  •  Besides  religious  consequences,  se- 
vere civil  penalties  were  frequently  added. 
Such  persons,  by  common  law,  could  not  be 
witnesses,  nor  bring  an  action,  and  might 
be  imprisoned. 

When  a  country  or  kingdom  was  laid  un- 
der an  interdict,  gloom  and  sadness  per- 
vaded the  land — churches  were  closed,  bells 
silent,  the  dead  unburied,  no  rites  performed 
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but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction. 
The  subjects  were  also  released  from  all  alle- 
giance to  their  prince.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Henry  succumbed. 

The  next  Pope  of  importance  after  Greg- 
ory VII  was  Adrian  IV,  whose  name  had  been 
Nicholas  Brakespeare,  the  only  Englishman 
ever  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  Although 
previously  a  simple  monk,  he  proved  one  of 
the  most  uncompromising  of  pontiffs.  He 
laid  under  interdict  the  city  of  Rome,  just 
then  in  rebellion  under  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
and  thus  soon  became  master  or  his  capital. 
Then  he  entered  on  a  contest  with  Freder- 
ick I  of  Germany,  known  as  Barbarossa,  or 
the  Red  Beard. 

The  papal  legate,  who  afterwards  became 
his  successor  as  Alexander  III,  boldly  assert- 
ed in  the  presence  of  his  nobles  that  Fred- 
erick held  the  empire  from  the  Lord  Pope; 
and  Frederick's  excommunication  would 
have  followed  had  not  Pope  Adrian  just  then 
died.  But  Pope  Alexander  carried  on  the 
aftair,  and  won  great  triumphs  both  in  Ger- 
many and  In  England. 

In  the  latter  country  Henry  II,  dismayed 
at  the  horror  everywhere  aroused  by  the  sac- 
rilegious murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  sought 
and  received,  at  a  high  price,  and  large  hu- 
miliation on  the  grave  of  his  enemy  canon- 
ized as  martyr,  absolution  from  the  Pope; 
and  in  1176  the  mighty  Frederick,  beaten  in 
the  battle  at  Lagnano  with  the  Lombards, 
repaired  to  Venice,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alex- 
ander, and  was  raised  up  by  him  to  receive 
the  kiss  of  peace.  It  was  a  scene  hardly  less 
striking  than  the  meeting  of  Henry  IV  and 
Hildebrand  a  hundred  years  before  at  Ca- 
nossa,  and  its  real  significance  as  betoken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  papacy  is  considered 
to  have  been  far  greater. 

Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  is  commonly  held 
to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  long  line  of 
the  Popes,  and  to  have  made  the  papacy  more 
powerful  than  at  any  other  time.  In  strength 
of  might  and  purpose  he  was  nowise  inferior 
to  Gregory;  in  learning,  acuteness  and  gen- 
eral ability  he  was  his  superior,  while  his 
piety,  moral  purity,  enthusiasm  and  devoted- 
ness  to  the  interests  of  the  church  were  at 
least  as  great,  and  perhaps  more  deep  and 
ardent  than  in  the  case  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor. He  came  forward  as  the  avenger  of 
every  species  of  wrong.  Towards  widows 
and  orphans  he  acted  like  a  father;  he 
proved  a  peacemaker  both  to  peoples  and 


princes,  and  although  himself  living  in  par- 
erty  and  simplicity,  he  accumulated  im- 
mense treasures  for  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  papacy. 

His  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  exalted 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Christ  had  given  to  the  successor! 
of  Peter  authority  not  only  over  the  church, 
but  over  the  world.  The  crowns  of  kings 
and  the  destinies  of  nations  were  lodged  by 
the  divine  decree  in  their  hands.  Before 
their  tribunals  princes  and  states  were  com- 
manded to  bring  their  controversies  for 
judgment.  He  who  refused  to  hearken  was 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful. 

The  Crusades  (from  1096  onwards  for  two 
centuries),  which  the  Popes  enthusiastically 
promoted,  besides  increasing  their  wealth, 
threw  into  their  hands  vast  and  indefinite 
prerogatives  which  they  used  to  beat  down 
their  enemies,  whether  they  were  infidel 
Turks  or  obstinate  Emperors.  And  at  the 
accession  of  Innocent  the  aftairs  of  most 
states  were  in  such  confusion  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  more  completely  than  any 
one  who  went  before  or  came  after  him  the 
cherished  theory  of  a  papal  theocracy.  His 
two  most  noteworthy  triumphs  were  over 
King  John  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France. 

In  England,  in  consequence  of  a  divided 
election,  there  were  two  claimants  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  (1207).  Innocent  rejected 
both  and  appointed  Stephen  Langton  to  the 
office.  When  John  refused  to  recognize  him, 
the  King  was  summarily  deposed  by  Inno- 
cent, and  his  kingdom  handed  over  to 
France,  which  stood  ready  to  carry  out  the 
sentence.  John,  therefore,  equally  tyranni- 
cal and  weak,  hated  by  the  nobles  and  de- 
spised by  his  people,  abjectly  submitted  to 
do  penance  and  received  back  his  kingdom 
as  a  papal  fief  (1213). 

In  France  (1201)  King  Philip' was  forced 
I  by  the  Pope  to  put  away  his  beloved  wife, 
j  Agnes,  and  to  take  back  the  hated  Inge- 
I  burga,  whom  he  had  thrust  from  him  the 
I  day  after  the  nuptials,  and  from  whom  the 
French  prelates  had  granted  him  a  divorce. 
I  The  historian  Hallam  looks  upon  this  as  the 
I  proudest  triumph  of  papal  power. 
'  Innocent  frequently  interposed  in  the  af- 
!  fairs  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Dalmatia  and 
Norway.  He  also  gave  a  king  to  Bulgaria 
I  and  Wallachia.    It  was  he  who  inaugurated 
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the  Tioient  crusade  against  the  Alblgenses 
In  the  south  of  France,  an  infamous  war  car- 
ried on  with  Inhuman  cruelty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  ceaseless 
contests  of  other  Popes  and  Emperors  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  Gregory  IX  (1227- 
1241)  twice  excommunicated  Frederick  II, 
not  yery  greatly  to  his  apparent  injury  at 
the  time,  but  Innocent  IV  also  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  other  Popes  who  came  after 
continued  the  feud  with  the  family  until  the 
last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  1268,  so  that  it  has  been  called  "the 
most  successful  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  depose  kings  which  history 
affords." 

At  the  close  of  the  century  came  Boniface 
VIII,  to  find  that  a  new  force  was  at  work 
in  society  adyerse  to  papal  dominion.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  tendency 
to  political  centralization,  which  inyolyed  an 
expansion  of  intelligence  and  an  end  of  the 
exclusive  sway  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
interests.  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
towns,  the  rise  of  commerce,  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  European  society  under  the  influence 
of  the  crusades  and  the  new  conception  of 
monarchy,  were  the  principal  signs  of  the 
coming  of  a  different  order  of  things. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  became 
apparent  when  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303),  a 
Pope  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the 
theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  issued  February  24, 
1296,  a  famous  bull,  in  which  he  forbade  all 
taxation  of  ecclesiastics  by  emperors,  kings 
or  princes,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Both  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France  and  Eklward  I  of  England  stoutly  and 
miccessfully  resisted  this  attack  on  their  pre- 
TOgatiyes. 

In  November,  1302,  another  bull  was  is- 
sued, which  made  a  belief  that  every  human 
creature  is  subject  to  the  Pope  to  be  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
world  was  beginning  to  awaken  from  its 
stupor  and  to  repudiate  these  extravagant 
pretensions.  Philip  defied  his  adversary, 
burned  his  bulls  and  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  He  did  not  content  himself  either 
with  merely  verbal  weapons.  Two  of  his  ad- 
herents forced  themselves  into  the  presence 
of  Boniface  in  his  own  town  of  Anagni,  and 
assailing  him  with  rude  words  and  even 
blows,  made  him  prisoner. 


Although  he  escaped  to  Rome,  he  there 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  another  set  of 
bitter  foes,  and  soon  died,  broken  hearted, 
October  11,  1303.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
"the  Papacy  had  first  evinced  its  power  by 
a  great  dramatic  act.  Its  decline  was  mani- 
'fested  in  the  same  way.  The  scene  at  Anagni 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  scene  at 
Canossa." 

From  this  time  the  papal  power  grew  less. 
It  was  very  soon  brought  under  the  authority 
of  France,  driven  from  Rome,  lo  begin  what 
has  been  called  its  "Babylonian  captivity"  at 
Avignon.  Its  prestige  waned  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  preceding  centuries  it  had  waxed;  and 
this  was  partly  due  to  the  general  change  in 
society,  partly  to  the  character  of  the  Popes 
themselves.  There  were  Popes  and  anti- 
Popes  in  great  confusion.  This  schism  lasted 
till  1410.  Then  came  the  Borgias  and  others, 
who  were  such  monsters  of  Iniquity,  guilty 
of  every  conceivable  crime,  that  the  Papacy 
became  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  who 
.  were  half-way  decent 

!  Those  who  followed  were  swallowed  up  in 
luxury  and  every  kind  of  extravagance,  with 
little  or  no  remnants  of  the  Christian  faith, 
devoted  to  classical  learning  far  more  than 
to  Christian  truth,  sanctioning  the  scandal- 
ous traffic  in  indulgences  to  fill  their  treas- 
uries and  resisting  all  attempts  at  reform, 
until  at  length  the  Reformation  burst  upon 
them  and  delivered  mankind  from  their  de- 
grading thraldom. 

Six  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Boni- 
face issued  his  presumptuous  bull,  and  bulls 
are  still  sent  out  from  the  Vatican,  but  the 
world  in  general  goes  calmly  on  its  way  and 
pays  very  little  heed  to  these  idle  fulmina- 
tions  against  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  advance  of  the  principles  of  reason  and 
freedom  as  seen  in  modem  society.  Giant 
Pope  can  now  only  sit  with  palsied  impo- 
tence in  his  cave,  and  shake  his  powerless 
arms  in  empty  rage  and  mutter  feeble  curses 
through  his  toothless  gums  against  the  trav- 
elers to  the  Celestial  City  who  go  peacefully 
along  the  highway  beyond  his  reach. 

He  is  more  and  more  being  left  behind  by 
the  advance  of  science  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect;  he  is  emphatically  "a 
back  number."  From  his  "prison"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  his  voice  has  yet  much 
infiuence  with  "the  faithful,"  but  with  them 
alone.  And  their  ranks  are  giving  away  be- 
fore the  resistless  march  of  Protestantism. 
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Tidings  from  every  side  tell  the  same  story  1,185,  with  fully  800  more  preaching  places, 
of  retreat  and  diminution  wherever  the  com-  And  so  it  is  on  every  side— why  multiply 
parison  is  rightly  drawn  between  the  two  the  figures? 
forms  of  faith.  The  Papacy  is  going  down  before  the  su- 

In  the  century  behind  us  France,  Italy  and  perior  enlightenment  of  the  times.  Its  ab- 
Spain  together  lost  148,000,000,  in  compari-  surd  pretensions  are  more  and  more  becom- 
son  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  '  ing  a  laughing-stock  to  the  intelligent  It 
States  and  Germany.  That  is,  the  three  will  never  recover  its  temporal  power,  and 
Protestant  lands  grew  from  42  millions  to  its  spiritual  power  is  insignificant  compared 
173,  or  311  per  cent,  while  the  three  Roman  to  what  it  once  was. 

Catholic  powers  grew  from  58  millions  to  90,  ■  will  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then, 
or  only  55  per  cent.  Had  they  grown  at  the  perish?  Certainly  not  As  D'Aubigne  well 
rate  of  the  others,  they  would  have  had  238  j  says,  "The  Catholic  Church  was  not  the  Pa- 
millions.  iPacy.     The   latter  was  the   oppressor;    the 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1801,  the  pro- 1  former    the    oppressed.     The    Reformation. 

portion  was  66  per  cent  of  Protestants  and  which  declared  w:ar  against  the  one,  came 

34  per  cent  of  Catholics;  now  it  is  87  per  to  deliver  the  other."    And  it  shall  more  and 

cent,  to  13.    In  the  German  Empire,  in  1870,  ^ore    deliver.      As    the    present    Catholic 

the    proportion    was    63    Protestants  to  37  'j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^j^^^ 

Catholics;  now  it  is  65  to  35.    In  the  United  ^^      ^      ^    »  ^^    »  ^  „,  ». 

«x  .       .  \i«^/v  x^  _x.  o^  *    ^i>    lages,  so  the  church  of  the  future  will  be,  we 

States,  in  1870,  the  proportion  was  84  to  16;  '  ,         .  ^       ^ 

now  it  is  86  to  14.     In  Holland  fifty  years  ^^1^^^^'  ^^^  P^^«^  *^^^  ^^  P^^««^^'  *  ^^^^*^ 

ago  the  Catholics  were  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  with  far  greater  promise  in  it  for  the  uplift- 

population;  now  they  are  only  33  per  cent,   i^g  of  the  race,  a  far  better  representaUve 

In  France  one  hundred  years  ago  there  were  o'  its  founder  and  master,  Jesus  Christ 

only  78  Protestant  churches;  now  there  are       Webster,  Mass. 


THE  INQUISITION. 

(Condensed   from   "Story   of  the   Christian  Church,"  by  Dr.  George  R.  Crooks.) 

ROMAN  Emperors,  while  still  heathen,  I  to  punish  the  public  exhibition  of  heretical 
put  Christians  to  death,  but  they  ere- '  opinions,  but  also  to  search  into  the  privacy 
ated  no  department  of  state  charged  with  |  or  domestic  life  and  the  recesses  of  the 
the  function  of  searching  for  them.  Under '  heart.  Inquisitors  were  to  be  appointed  to 
Theodosius,  in  the  year  385,  the  first  blood  |  examine  all  houses  for  heretics,  and  to  se- 
of  Christian  heretics  was  shed  by  Christians,  i  cure  the  arrest  of  such  as  were  found.  Every 
Prescillian  and  his  six  associates  were  then  house  in  which  a  heretic  was  concealed  was 
executed  in  the  same  Gaul  where  afterward  ;  to  be  pulled  down, 
the  inquisition  had  its  rise.  j     Heretics  who  recanted  were  to  wear  two 

During  the  period  from  385  to  1229,  bish-  •  crosses  of  distinguishing  color  on  their 
ops  punished  heretical  opinions  and  here- :  clothes.  Those  who  recanted  from  fear  of 
tics  as  they  appeared  within  the  limits  of ;  punishment  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
their  jurisdiction.  |     All  persons  were  to  take  an  oath  of  abju- 

In  the  Council  of  Toulouse  (1229),  we  have  '  ration  of  heresy,  and  if  not  appearing  for 
the  beginnings  of  a  papal  system  for  the ,  the  purpose  in  fifteen  days  were  to  be  held 
detection  and  punishment  of  heresy,  which  ,  as  suspected.  No  one  suspected  of  heresy 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  domain  I  could  practice  as  a  physician  or  fill  any  ofDce- 
of  the  church.  With  Rome  as  the  center  of  |  of  trust.  A  subsequent  council  held  at  Me- 
authority,  it  worked  its  will  in  every  Prov-  j  lun  set  a  reward  op  the  head  of  every  here- 
ince  of  Latin  Christianity  except  England, ,  tic,  to  be  paid  to  the  captor.  This  was  the 
and  was  not  extinguished  in  Italy  until  1870,  beginning  of  a  system  which  associates  with 
when  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome,   the  name  of  religion  refinements  of  cruelty 

The  Statutes  of  Toulouse   (1229)   may  be  I  before  unknown  to  men. 
called   the  first  charter  of   the   inquisition.  |     The   inquisition   was  not  the  creation   of 
The  object  of  these  statutes  was,  not  only  |  any  one  mind  or  any  one  generation.    It  was 
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the  outgrowth  of  the  Papacy,  which  required 
more  than  a  century  for  its  maturing. 

The  Dominicans  were  established  as  in- 
quisitors in  Toulouse  in  1234,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  was  resisted  by 
the  French  Parliament,  from  jealousy  of 
papal  interference  with  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Frenchmen.  It  was  only  partially 
successful  in  France.  The  Bastile  of  Paris 
was  built  by  Charles  V,  in  1369,  as  a  prison 
for  heretics,  and  its  first  occupant  was  the 
man  who  laid  the  comer-stone,  Aubriot,  who 
was  committed  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
papal  Inquisition  was  afterward  in  full  force 
in  the  effort  to  put  down  the  Protestants  in 
France. 

Spain  received  the  inquisition  from  Greg- 
ory IX,  under  the  authority  of  a  bull  dated 
May  26,  1232.  Here  it  greatly  flourished. 
The  objects  were  Jews  and  Moors,  who  un- 
der compulsion  had  embraced  Christianity, 
but  whose  fidelity  to  the  faith  was  suspected. 
They  were  wealthy,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates  was  a  source  of  large  revenue. 
Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  system 
known  as  the  Spanish  inquisition  received 
its  complete  form.  Under  the  advice  of  Car- 
dinal Mendoza,  the  constitution  of  the  inqui- 
sition was  recast  and  sanctioned  by  a  papal 
bull  in  1480. 

Torquemada  was  named  inquisitor-general, 
and  exerted  an  absolute  power  over  every 
Spanish  subject  Two  thousand  Jews  were 
burned  in  1481,  and  17,000  persons  were  sub- 
jected in  that  year  to  cruel  penance.  In 
1492  Torquemada  obtained  from  his  sover- 
eign an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  which  he  executed  with  un- 
flinching severity.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  wealthy,  were  lost  to 
Spain  by  this  proceeding.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  which  Torquemada  directed,  but 
did  not  live  to  execute. 

The  Jews  and  Moors  thus  expelled  formed 
some  three  millions  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  population  of 
Spain.  Besides  the  losses  to  Spain  by  expul- 
sion, it  is  estimated  that  the  results  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition  in  the  time  of  Torque- 
mada were:  Burnt  at  the  stake,  10,220;  burnt 
in  effigy,  6,860;  punished  with  infamy,  con- 
fiscation, imprisonment  or  loss  of  civil 
rights,  97,321. 

Torquemada  traveled  with  an  armed  body- 
guard of  260  to  insure  his  personal  safety. 


He  was  succeeded  by  Deza  and  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  the  latter  of  whom,  despite  his  pa- 
tronage of  learning,  is  answerable  for  the 
murder  of  3,500  persons  and  the  ruin  in  all 
worldly  conditions  of  48,000  more.  In  butch- 
ery Ximenes  exceeded  Deza,  who  is  charged 
by  the  historian  Llorente  with  burning  2,592 
persons  and  ruining  by  penance  38,440. 
Spain  carried  her  system  of  inquisition  into 
all  her  dependencies  and  colonies,  and  it 
flourished  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Portugal  received  the  inquisition  under  a 
bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  in  1536.  The  Protest- 
ants were  included  with  the  Jews  as  its  ob- 
jects. Great  suffering  resulted.  It  was  not 
till  1821,  when  Portugal  formed  a  new  con- 
stitution, that  che  inquisition  was  sup- 
pressed. 

The  inquisition  was  established  in  Italy  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Waldenses  were, 
at  times,  the  special  objects  of  its  zeal.  The 
Holy  Office  was  established  in  Germany  in 
1231  and  in  the  Netherlands  in  1522,  and 
the  powers  of  the  inquisition  Were  steadily 
increased  until,  in  1550,  the  civil  authority 
was  made  subordinate  to  it. 

Nicholas  Eymerich,  inquisitor-general  of 
Castile  for  forty  years  from  1356.  and  for 
nearly  as  many  of  Aragon,  in  his  Directori- 
um  Inquisitorum  gave  the  following  rules  of 
procedure: 

"The     testimony    of    all     persons,     even 
criminals,  may  be  taken  in  cases  of  heresy; 
I  fathers  and  sons  may  testify  against  each 
other.     The  accused  must  not  see  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  nor  know  who  they  are. 
A  confession   may  be  secured    by    sending 
!  spies  to  talk  in  prison  with  accused  persons. 
The  confession  once  extracted.  It  is  sufficient 
i  evidence  without  other  testimony.     The  ad- 
■  vocate    of    the    supposed    heretic   must   be 
chosen  by  the  inquisitors  and  must  swear 
to  abandon  the  case  as  soon  as  heresy  is 
proved. 

"If  heresy  is  suspected,  and  there  is  only 

one  witness,  torture  may  be  used  for  secur- 

i  ing  full  proof.     Or  if  the  principal  fact  is 

!  confessed,  but  circumstances  are  denied,  the 

'  person  may  be  tortured. 

"As  soon  as  the  sentence  is  pronounced, 
the  property  of  a  heretic  is  conflscated,  and 
his  children  and  children's  children  are  in- 
famous. For  heretics  convicted,  but  repent- 
ant, perpetual  imprisonment  is  granted  as  a 
concession.  Heresy  is  presumed  in  those 
who  blaspheme  God  when  half  drunk  or  who 
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talk  heretlcaily  in  sleep.  All  who  harbor  1 17,659;  penitents  imprisoned,  291,450.  Paul 
heretics  or  give  them  food,  or  look  ill  at  an  Sarpi  estimates  the  number  of  persons  put 
inquisitor,  or  hinder  the  inquisition,  are  ob- '  to  death  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reign 
noxious  to  penalty."  of  Charles  V  at  50,000. 

Llorente  was  secretary  of  the  inquisition  Wherever  the  first  Napoleon  carried  hii 
at  Madrid  from  1789  to  1791,  and  after  its  victorious  arms  he  abolished  the  InqoisitioiL 
suppression  by  Napoleon  spent  several  years  It  was  afterward  re-established  in  some  of 


in  examining  its  archives.  He  gives  the  ag- 
gregate in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Torque- 
mada:   Burnt  alive,  31,912;  burnt  in  effigy. 


the  countries,  but  did  not  become  very  ac- 
tive. Today,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  in 
existence  or  force  in  any  country. 


LETTERS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS- 

The  Work  for  Women   in  a   Christian  ^^st  prayer  and  Christian  life  many  of  the 
Hospital  in  China*  patients  have  been  brought  to  Christ. 

By  Laura  C.  Hanzlik.  '^^^^  woman  sitting  on  the  other  bed  has 

CrkTurTT.   ^\^\.   ^^    ♦!,        1,  .     inflammation   of  the   knee.     Although   her 

OME   with   me    through    our   woman's   ».     u     ^  *  ^  j.^       ^         ^ 

^««^«  i«  ♦!,«  nvn     ^      o    *4.u  TT      i*  1  1  husband  is  a  poor  man  and  they  have  two 
wards  in  the  Philander  Smith  Hospital,   ... .,       ,  ,         ^  ,.^^,     .        ^  ^     ^ 

«*  xT««i,<««  r.u»««   ^  A  #  '  ^^t^^®  Sirls  and  one  little  boy,  yet  he  has 

«t  Nanking,  China,  and  see  some  of  our  pa-  _      ,   .  ^  ^  _.*         ^  j.J \  .^  x 

a.1    ^      r«,_,  .    .,     ,    ,  I  married  a  second  wife,  and  that  means  that 

tients.    This  woman  in  the  bed  nearest  to  the  ^,         ,  ,    V?  ^     „         ^^*  ""*^ 

^*.^«  i«  ««*»^««         i*u     u  J    1  1.      ,        there  is  no  peace  in  the  family, 

door  is  suffering  with  a  bad  ulcer  on  her  leg. : 

She  is  only  twenty-flve  years  old,  but  has  been       '^^^^  ^^^^  standing  near  the  window  came 

sold  twice  already.    Once  when  she  was  flf-  i  ^®  ^»  ^^^^  *  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^®r  *««•     She  is 

teen  her  mother  sold  her,  and  again  when  '  a^niost  well,  and  since  she  came  to  us  she 

she  was  twenty-one  her  mother-in-law  sold  I  ^^  ^^^  converted.    She  declares  that  when 

her.     Her   present  husband   is  about  fifty '  ^*^®  returns  to  her  mother-in-law  she  will 

years  old.  '  °^^  worship  idols,  but  it  will  mean  much 

This  little  girl  is  a  slave  in  a  Tartar  offi-  Persecution,  as  the  daughter-in-law  is  at  the 
cial  family.  She  has  skin  disease.  When  I  ™ercy  of  her  mother-in-law  and  must  obey 
she  first  came  to  us  she  could  not  under- 1  ^^^  *^  *^^  things. 

stand  why  we  did  not  worship  idols,  as  her  The  little  lame  girl  has  hip-Joint  disease. 
mistress  worshipped,  and  she  had  been  t  Her  relatives  do  not  want  her.  The  little 
taught  to  do  the  same,  but  since  she  has  been  girl  talking  with  her  had  one  of  her  feet  cut 
with  us  and  has  been  taught  about  Christ,  i  off  since  she  came  to  us,  and  consequently 
she  no  more  says  that  she  is  going  to  wor- '  she,  too,  is  a  cripple.  Neither  of  them  are 
ship  idols.  The  other  morning  I  heard  her '  wanted  by  their  relatives.  The  one  with  her 
telling  an  old  woman  not  to  worship  idols, '  foot  cut  off  had  been  a  little  slave  girl,  but 
but  to  worship  God.  '  her  mistress  was  very  cruel  to  her,  and  by 

While  the  woman  and  children  remain  in  being  mistreated  and  left  without  any  bed- 
the  wards  for  treatment,  we  have  splendid  i  ding  during  the  cold  winter  nights  her 
opportunities  to  tell  them  about  Christ.  bound  feet  became  diseased,  but  not  until 

The    woman    in    the    comer    bed    when .  gangrene  had  set  in  did  her  mistress  allow 

brought  to  the  hospital  was  perfectly  help- ,  her  to  come  to  us  for  treatment. 

less,  suffering  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  but ,     The  mistress,  on  hearing  that  the  girl  was 

now  she  is  able  to  be  about  and  is  getting  going  to  be  a  cripple,  immediately  refused  to 

stronger  every  day.     She  not  only  rejoices ;  have    anything   to    do  with  the  poor  little 

that  she  has  regained  her  bodily  strength,  but  thing,  and  thus  the  two  little  cripples  have 

she  also  rejoices  that  her  stay  in  the  hospital ;  ^een  left  in  the  hospital.     They  have  both 

has  been  the  means  of  giving  her  peace  in  ^^^^  converted,  and  although  they  are  not 

her    soul,   through    Christ    Jesus,  her  Re-  *  ^  u    x*.  ,      „ «i«*i„*.o  «•  «««i«*«<w><i^ 

wanted  by  their  own  relatives  or  mistresses, 

r„^  ,xxi       1.    I J     1.      i        #  i*u    yet  God  is  using  them  in  the  hospital  wards 

The  woman  sitting  beside  her  is  a  faith-   '^''  "^""^  i    "      &  *' 

ful   Christian   woman,   who  spends  all   her  to  witness  for  Him. 

time  in  the  wards  in  teaching  and  telling       Perhaps    you    will    be  interested  to  hear 

the  women  about  Christ.    Through  her  ear-  something  about  the  patients  who  have  re- 
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Twenty  dollars  will  support  a  bed  for  a 
year.  No  better  investment  can  be  made,  as 
it  means  that  someone  Is  permitted  to  ba 
treated  in  the  wards  and  to  hear  the  blessed 
Gospel. 


turned  to  their  homes.  One  of  the  women 
who  was  in  the  hospital  for  treatment  for 
about  three  months  was  converted  before  she 
returned  to  her  home.  On  leaving  us  she 
asked  for  some  tracts.  Gospels  and  the  cate- 
chism to  take  home  with  her.     Never  had 

!^^f  ^\  *H  .K*'  ''*"*''"  *°  T*'!*  ^''^  Malaysia  Methodist  Annual  Conference. 
Gospel,  nor  had  they  ever  seen  a  foreigner.  «     „       ^ 

It  is  two  years  now  since  this  woman  became  ^^  ^''^'  ^"^^^^  ^'    ^^^^• 

a  Christian.    Her  mother-in-law,  who  at  first  \  r\  ^^  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Singa- 

persecuted  her  for  not  worshipping  idols,  al-    ^      P®^®'  ^^  February  last,  was  a  time  of 

though  she  is  not  yet  converted,  does  not  ™^^^  spiritual  blessing.     We  were  glad  to 

now  mistreat  or  persecute  her.  This  woman's  ^*^®  ®"^  beloved  Bishop  Warne  once  again 

nephew  has  also  become  a  Christian,  and  "^^^^  "^»   ^^^  cheery  disposition  and  loving 

we  are  praying  that  the  mother-in-law  will '  counsel  were  most  helpful  and  inspiring  to 

also  be  converted.  i  ^^  all.  and  I  am  sure  we  can  each  say,  "It 

She  never  forgets  to  send  in'her  contribu-  ^^^  ^°^^  ^^^  °^®  ^*^^^  ^  ^^«  ^*^«r«" 
tion  to  the  Sunday  collection.  The  sum  is  ^®  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  *^®  ^^^  *^ 
only  ten  cash,  or  one  cent  in  American  •  ^°^^*^  ^^^'^^^°^®' ^^^*°«  ^"  ^*^^  Pri^"««®» 
money,  yet  it  is  hard-earned  money,  as  she  ^^^^etofore  denied  to  us.  Having  the  requi- 
18  obliged  to  give  every  cent  to  her  mother-  ^^^®  number  of  effective  memDers  required 
in-law.  This  cash  is  earned  during  the  time  ^^  constitute  an  Annual  Conference,  the  Ma- 
that  her  mother-in-law  gives  her  for  her  own  ^^^^^^  Mission  Conference  was  at  its  fifth 
time  or  her  own  work.  She  weaves  thread  ^®^^^^^  organized  into  an  Annual  Conference 
and  makes  straw  shoes  for  the  villagers,  but  ^^  Bishop  Warne. 

nevertheless  her  contribution  is  sent  in.  She '  ^*  ^^^  juncture  a  pleasant  time  was  spent 
lives  about  forty  11  from  the  hospital,  so  that  *^  ^^^^  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  our 
she  Is  not  able  to  attend  church  more  than  childhood,  the  speakers  being  Miss  Black- 
three  or  four  Umes  a  year,  at  which  times  ^^^  <^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^t  missionary  on  this 
she  brings  in  her  contribution  for  the  com-  ^®^^>'  ^^'  ^est,  Mr.  Shellabear.  and  others 

who  were  connected  with  the  work  of  our 
Mission  at  the  outset.  As  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence our  sessions  this  year  were  held  on 


ing  weeks. 
You  who  live  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and,  as 

someone  has  said,  "in  God's  own  country."  ^,                    ^     ,.       x,.          ,        .      , 

.        „         ».\  IX               X     %,       «xi-     x  the  same  spot  where  the  workers  in  the  early 

cannot  realize  what  it  means  to  be  without  .        ,.  ,^  x^  .     ^    .         .,                t."^  c«iij 

X    w               ,1  J  X       .  days  held  their  first  meeting  regarding  the 

money  or  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  every  *      6«*^*"6 


penny  to  your  mother  or  father-in-law. 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  of  a  death  of  one 
of  our  former  patients,  who  was  converted  in 
the  wards.  Her  relatives,  in  speaking  of  her 
death,  said  that  she  asked  to  see  her  friends 
at  the  hospital  before  she  died,  but  her 
mother-in-law's  family  would  not  listen  to 
her  pleadings.  Can  we,  who  enjoy  all  lib- 
erty, realize  what  sorrows  and  persecutions 
our  Chinese  sisters  must  suffer? 

Our  opportunities  in  the  wards  are  espe- 
cially great,  as  we  are  able  to  teach  a  class 
of  women  who  otherwise  would  never  hear 


of  Christ  We  therefore  ask  your  prayers  i 
and  interest  in  our  work.  Those  who  would 
like  to  help  us  in  this  work  for  Christ,  please 
remember  that  picture  cards  of  all  kinds  and 
all  sizes  are  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor 
women  and  children,  and  that  every  picture 
card  means  a  Scripture  verse  entering  into 
flome  home. 


Looking  back  on  the  past  few  years,  we 
recall  how  wonderfully  and  lovingly  the  Lord 
has  led  us  all  the  way.  He  has  directed  us 
and  opened  our  ways  that  we  poor  mortals 
thought  impossible. 

Those  faithful  servants  of  God  who  first 
opened  the  work  in  Singapore  will  now  re- 
joice with  us,  for  through  their  self-denial 
and  the  various  hardships  they  endured  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  reach  Malaysia 
has  come  the  great  harvest  which  is  ripening 
fast  all  around  us. 

The  work  begun  in  Singapore  in  1885  has 


spread  into  four  large  districts,  having  six- 
teen stations  and  work  carried  on  in  twelve 
different  languages.  Surely  this  is  reward 
for  their  labors  that  they  are  privileged  to 
have  seen.  We  praise  God  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  Malaysia  who  hear  salvation's 
jojTful  sound. 
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During  the  sessions  many  pians  for  the 
work  were  helpfully  discussed,  and  a  good 
deal  of  business  was  put  through.  We  were 
glad  to  welcome  five  new  missionaries  to 
this  field— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Lowther,  Rev.  S.  S.  Myrick  and  Mr.  Herbert 
West — and  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  ten 
times  this  number  at  our  next  Annual  Con- 
ference.    God   grant   that   this   year   many 


garments  they  could  find,  whether  their  oim 
or  borrowed,  and  many  of  the  girls  wore  the 
conventional  hair  ornament,  a  feather  or  a 
flower,  without  which  their  toilet  was  not 
complete. 

This  Sunday-school  was  one  of  twelve  held 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  in  a  room  of 
a  private  house  rented  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  weekly  meeting,  which  was  con- 


young  men  and  women  may  be  led  to  con-  ducted  by  pupils  and  teachers  from  the 
secrate  themselves  to  the  Lord  for  service  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  the  girls'  school  upon 
in  this  great  field  of  Malaysia!  the  hill.    The  doors,  which  are  usually  open. 

The  Woman's  Conference  held  their  ses-  revealing  the  whole  interior  of  a  Japanese 
sions  at  a  different  hour.  The  business  of  house,  were  today  closed;  the  paper  sliding 
this  Conference  and  the  reports  of  Its  mem-  windows  were  also  closed.  There  was  no 
bers  showed  that  much  faithful  work  had  fire  in  the  house,  except  the  few  pieces  of 
been  done  during  the  year,  and,  praise  God,  burning  charcoal  in  the  fire  box,  which  is 
many  souls  have  been  saved.  sufficient  to  warm  the  hands  alone. 

At  the  close  of  the  Men's  Conference  a  In  a  space  of  ten  by  fifteen  feet  were  forty 
memorial  of  Sister  Morgan,  who  was  trans- '  persons,  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
lated  while  at  home  on  furlough  last  year,  ■  besides  one  or  two  women,  sitting  with  their 
was  read  by  Miss  Lilly,  the  secretary  of  the  feet  curled  up  under  them,  for  the  Japanese 
Woman's  Conference.  Sister  Morgan  was  generally  sit  on  the  fioor,  which  is  covered 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her;  she  labored  with  mats  of  straw  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
for  many  years  for  the  Master,  and  while  forming  a  kind  of  cushion  covering  for  the 
in  Singapore,  aside  of  her  other  duties,  she  fioor. 

devoted  herself  to  the  leper  women  of  that  The  girls  and  some  of  the  teachers  from 
island.  They  loved  her;  she  was  the  one  the  school  were  sitting  quietly,  awaiting  the 
bright  spot  in  their  dark,  sad  lives.  May  coming  of  the  pastor,  who  was  to  give  them 
her  mantle  fall  on  another  sister,  who  will  a  talk  about  Christmas. 

devote  herself  to  cheer  and  help  these  poor  Up  in  the  corner,  on  a  table  covered  with 
women!  a  Japanese  fiag,  were  numerous  undressed 

Sympathies  were  extended  to  Brother  and  dolls  for  the  wee  ones,  and  every  doll  could 
Sister  McLaughlin,  of  Manila,  in  their  be- ,  cry  when  pinched.  There  were  hair  strings 
reavement.     We  pray  that  God  will  exceed- 1  made  of  wide  strips  of  bright  paper  for  the 


ingly  bless  them,  and  bring  joy  to  their 
hearts  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in 
the  life  which  was  lent  to  them  "only  for  a 
little  while." 


older  girls,  shuttlecock  and  battledore  for 
some,  horns  and  tops  for  the  few  boys,  and 
numerous  tiny  fiags  for  all. 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  outer  circle,  were 

'  about  forty-five  people,  fathers  and  mothers 

Christmas  in  a  Nagasaki  (Japan)  Mis-I^nd  grandmothers,  who  had  come  with  the 

^      4       c-f,f|f|f  I  younger  children  to  see  what  was  the  mean- 

^    ^  *  ing  of  these  Christmas  exercises. 

By    Mariana   Young.  r^^^^^  ^^g  ^jg^  ^^le  class  of  bad  boys,  who 

The  day  was  cold.  A  raw,  keen  wind  blew  ^  came  once  in  a  while,  who  always  tore  up 
from  the  bay,  where  the  blue  waters  their  cards,  as  well  as  other  things,  and  were 
was  tossing  up  little  whitecaps,  and  the  dull,  never  known  to  be  quiet.  You  who  have 
leaden  sky  was  spitting  snow.  But  to  the  done  mission  work  in  the  slums  of  large 
Sabbath-school  came  bareheaded,  barefooted  cities  will  understand  what  these  little  hea- 
urchins.  many  of  them  wearing  only  the  then  are  like.  But  today  they  sat  in  the 
straw  sandal  to  protect  the  bottom  of  the  j  outer  circle  quiet  as  mice,  waiting  for  the 
feet,  their  short  thin  kimono  (dress)  open  |  performance  to  begin.  They  entertained  a 
in  front,  exposing  the  chest  to  the  piercing  \  hope  of  having  a  share  of  the  presents  upon 
winter  wind.  \  the  table  in  the  corner. 

But  their  hands,  feet  and  faces  seemed  not       The  children  sang  songs  and  recited  Scrip- 
to  mind  the  cold.     All  had  donned  the  best  •  ture   verses,  and   the  pastor  gaye  his  talk 


A  very  notable  feature  of  this  session  was 
the  admittance  of  lay  associate  members,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Conference.  The  provision  was  for  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  self-supporting  church 
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about  Christmas  and  asked  them  questions.  |  Bishop  took  the  chair  and  the  roll  was  called. 
These  children  gathered  for  this  Christmas ;  Of  the  58  members  and  6  probationers,  in- 
celebration,  never  knew  anything  about  j  eluding  13  foreign  brethren,  quite  a  number 
Christmas  and  what  it  celebrates  until  the .  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  Julius 
girls  from  the  school  came  and  told  them,  I  Soper  and  H.  Kawasuml  were  elected  Secre- 
and  the  schoolgirls  did  not  know  until  mis-  \  taries,  and  W.  S.  Worden  was  chosen  as  Sta- 
sionaries  came  from  America  and  told  them. ;  tistical  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
and  after  they  learned  to  love  Jesus  they :  Two  were  received  by  transfer,  but  as  two 
began  to  go  out  into  the  city  and  tell  the '  jeave  us  for  the  United  States  and  one  has 
people,  and  each  year  there  are  about  four  ^j^d.  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  num- 
hundred  people  taught  in  these  Sunday-  y^j,  ^f  workers. 
schools  about  Christ 

The  story  told  about  this  one  Sunday- 
school  in  Nagasaki  could  be  told  twelve 
times,  for  very  much  the  same  kind  of  a 
celebration  was  held  in  each  of  the  twelve 
mission  Sunday-schools. 

The  children  received  their  presents  after  """^  «"«**,  '"««  '""»  ***>»»  ^^^^^^^-  '^»»« 
the  pastor  finished  his  talk  and  questions,  representation  was  not  large,  nor  did  It  make 
The  bad  boys  kept  very  quiet  unUl  after  the  ^'^f  .f*'''^,**  ^P^esslon  on  the  Conference, 
presents  were  distributed,  and   when  they  ^"V!  beginning  of  a  movement 

saw  that  only  the  faithful  ones  were  remem-  ^Vl.T^^  '".  o   ^  t'**^'"*"'^  «'  "»« 
bered  they  began  to  grow  restless.    But  they  '^f'\*'^lf  Episcopal  Church  (not  necessarily 

became  quiet  again  at  the  mention  of  refresh-  * '"^f  t**'"*)'  »'',^  ^^''*-  ^°°^^  *«  "»«  8'^"»8  »' 
uj^ij^  the  laymen  a  fuller  voice  In  all  the  councils 

After  the  refreshments  were  distributed.  *".  *"«  *='*"'"''^-  ^  Precedent  set  even  5.000 
which  consisted  of  cakes,  candles  and  or-  ""iles  away  across  the  seas  will  have  its  effect 
anges.  the  numerous  little  flags  were  distrib-  ^^  ^^^  U""«*  Spates  before  long.  It  must  be 
uted  to  every  one.  and  the  bad  boys  leaped  af  "altted  tha  few  of  the  laity  appreciated 
into  the  street  with  a  whoop  that  fairly  deaf-  ^^^  opportunity  thus  presented,  though  as 
ened  one.  The  others  went  out  more  quietly.  ^^^  *^^^^'  ''^^'^  ""^^  »  ^•"^«-  ^^^  '•o  ^'8"  *«> 
Old  and  young  were  made  happy  by  the  eier-  ^"^f '  ""*  '"^  «»«»»  succeeding  year  they  wlU 
cises  and  gifts,  and  seed  was  sown  that  we  ^^^^  themselves  Increasingly  heard  and  felt 
believe  will  result  In  a  good  harvest.  "^  ^^^  Confeience. 

There  were  eight  districts,  and  from  each 

^         of  the  Presiding  Elders  the  reports  were  ex- 

Thc  Japan  Annual  Conference  of 'the  ceedlngly  hopeful   and   encouraging.     This 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  was  especially  due  to  the  good  work  done 


By  Rev    Gideon  F    Dbaper  under  the  Twentieth  Century  Forward  Move- 

T  HE  nineteenth  session  of  this  Conference  "^e°t '« '""'^J  ot  the  churches.    Unusual  ef- 

1      was  to  have  been  held  in  Aoyama.  To-  '""^^  ^"^  produced  remarkable  results,  under 

kyo.  but.  owing  to  a  change  in  date  bringing  ^^^  '''^««*"8  V\^^^'^^  ''T  f  «""*'^,  T^ 

the  conference  at  the  time  the  School  was  In  hopefulness  abounded.     In  fact,  five  nights 


session,  some  other  place  had  to  be  found. 

An   invitation   was  extended   from   the  Ho-  ,.  ^  ,     .. 

ralcho  Church  In  Yokohama,  and  here  the  ««•  ^""^  ^'"'^^  audiences  gave  careful  atten 


during  Conference  were  given  to  this  special 
movement  in  the  Horaicho  and  Tobe  Church- 


tion  to  the  Word,  many  tarrying  to  inquire. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  nineteen  annual 


Conference  opened   on  Wednesday.   16th   of 
April,   at  2.30   P.   M.   with  the   Communion 

Service.  sessions  to  be  held  outside  of  Tokyo,  the  one 

By  dint  of  hard  traveling  on  small  steam-  ^0"^  years  ago  having  been  held  in  Yoko- 

ers.  rude  stages,  jinrikishas  and   railways,  hama  also.    This  year  the  church  has  deeply 

Bishop  Moore  had  visited  the  extreme  south-  appreciated  the  value  of  such  a  gathering  to 

em  point  of  Kyushiu—Kagoshima— after  the  ^^s   work    in   the   community,   and   has   ex- 

South  Japan  Mission  Conference  adjourned.  Pressed  that  appreciation  by  a  note  in  the 

and  was  on  hand  in  Yokohama  Tuesday  even-  Japanese   "Advocate."     The   Conference  la 

ing.    Immediately  after  the  Communion  the  also  awake  to  the  value  of  a  change  in  loca- 


tloo  and  has  voted  to  meet  in  Nagoya  next 
year. 

On  Saturday  the  laymen,  under  the  presl* 
dency  of  Dr.  Takagi,  Japan's  lay  delegate  to 
the  last  General  Conference,  held  an  all  day 
session  and  presented  the  results  of  their 
deliberations,  in  part»  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions to  the  Bishop  and  Conference, 

The  Sabbath  services  were  very  impressive, 
A  stirring  love-feast  was  followed  by  a  strong 
presentation  of  Christian  truth  by  Bishop 
Moore  on  the  topic  of  Paul  at  Athens.  This 
was  ably  Interpreted  to  the  Conference  by 
S.  Ogata.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
there  were  no  candidates  for  ordination,  so 
that  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon  was  occu- 
pied by  the  memorial  service,  and  at  4,30;  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Bible  School,  Bishop 
Moore  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  to  an 
English-speaking  audience. 

Fraternal  delegates  from  the  other  Method- 
ist bodies  in  Japan  appeared  on  Monday  with 
words  of  kindly  greeting,  and  earnestly  ex- 
pressed hopes  of  a  more  intimate  union  in 
the  near  future.  The  Sotith  Japan  Mission 
Conference  sent  a  letter  of  greeting  and  a 
delegate  also,  our  former  fellow-worker,  C. 
Nakayama,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all. 

The  Revs.  E.  S,  Booth  and  Y.  Chiba  were 
present  as  representatives  or  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  in  Japan,  to  present  a  plea 
for  a  closer  union  between  their  society  and 
the  Ep worth  League.  Their  representation 
was  cordially  received  and  referred  to  the 
Conference  Ep  worth  League  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  be  considered  and  reported  upon  next 
year. 

The  Revs.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.  D.,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Mission,  and  W.  T.  Austen,  of  the  Sea- 
men's Mission,  were  also  present  as  fraternal 
visitors,  A  characteristic  letter  from  the 
genial  Dr.  Harris,  of  San  Francisco,  called 
forth  a  hearty  response. 

Mr.  Parrott,  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
ties' Committee  for  Japan,  not  being  able  to 
be  present,  sent  his  greetings  by  letter,  with 
the  request  that  we  join  with  other  Christian 
bodies  In  Japan  in  making  the  second  Sun- 
day in  December  '*Bible  Day."  To  this  the 
Conference  assented. 

The  plan  for  Methodist  union  in  Japan,  as 
drawn  tip  by  the  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  was  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  after  some  discussion  was  adopted 
without  opposition  save  that  the  name  sug- 
gested by  the  com  mi  salon  was  changed  from  I 


•KiriButo  Hosei  Kyokwal"  (the  Correct  Meth* 

od  Christian  Church)  to  ''The  United  Meth- 
odist Church.** 

This  commission  represented  the  six  Meth* 
odistic  bodies  working  in  Japan,  and  the 
basis  of  union  it  presents  will.  If  carried  into 
effect,  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Japanese  Methodism  that  can  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  vigorous  **Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan/'  a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  bod- 
ies; and  the  "Sei-Ko-Kwai,"  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  Episcopalian  missions;  and 
by  its  united  numbers  and  influence,  under 
the  Spirit*s  blessing,  l>e  the  better  able  to  do 
its  full  share  of  the  glorious  work  of  evan* 
gelizing  Japan. 

To  the  great  majority  of  friends  here,  both 
within  and  without  the  church,  this  union 
seems  an  essential  if  Methodism  is  to  occupy 
the  position  she  ought  to  occupy,  and  w^e  are 
earnestly  hoping  and  praying  that  those  tn 
the  "home  land"  who  have  to  deal  with  this 
vital  question  may  be  led  to  give  it  a  willing 
assent  and  a  generous  support. 

More  stress  was  laid  on  the  work  of  the 
Ep  worth  League,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
pushed  vigorously  this  year.  There  are  al- 
ready several  flourishing  chapters  in  the 
Conference. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  a 
Central  Conference  for  Japan  at  Nagoya  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  our  next 
annual  session  in  that  city. 

The  project  of  a  large  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  Tokyo— the  Ginza — 
for  a  publishing  house  and  hall,  which  should 
be  the  home  of  the  Glnza  Church  and  a  rally- 
ing point  for  Japanese  Methodism,  was  put 
before  the  Conference  with  a  plea  for  its 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  The  important 
work  our  Publishing  House  is  doing  may  be 
understood  from  the  figures  of  the  agent's 
report  for  the  year.    1  quote  a  few: 

Volumes  published,  624,114;  increase  over 
last  year,  272,U4. 

Total  sales,  yen,  23.932.79:  increase  over 
last  year  10,127.83  yen. 

Free  distribution,  yen,  987,35;  increase 
over  last  year,  364 J8  yen. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cowen  has  been  indefatigable 
and  successful  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  a 
large  business,  and  it  needs  much  better 
quarters  than  the  temporary  ones  now  o<!CU* 
pied. 

The  reports  from  the  schools  were  also 
very  encouraging.     Despite  the  disgraceful 
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condition  (that  word  is  not  too  strong)  of 
the  college  building  at  Aoyama,  there  has 
been  great  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  students  have  been  enrolled,  and 
the  year  closed  with  an  attendance  of  171,  a 
gain  of  64.  The  college  should  be  rebuilt 
immediately,  but  it  is  too  big  an  undertaking 
for  the  Japanese  Church  or  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The 
alumni  are  talking  of  putting  up  a  building 
which  shall  contain  three  recitation  rooms 
and  a  receptaion  hall,  which  would  help  mat- 
ters somewhat. 

The  Gospel  Societies  reported  a  total  en- 
rollment in  their  night  schools  of  295  stu- 
dents in  Tokyo  and  248  in  Yokohama. 

The  most  extensive  educational  work  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Japan  is  that  car- 
ried on  by  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  They  report  six  schools  of  higher 
grade,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  818  pupils, 
489  of  whom  were  in  attendance  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

While  our  Conference  was  in  sessionrthe 
Women's  Conference  met  in  the  Bible  School. 
They  reported  a  highly  interesting  and  en- 
joyable gathering. 

All  the  missionaries  took  their  meals  to- 
gether at  the  school,  so  that  the  social  fea- 
ture added  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  gatherings. 

As  we  consider  the  work,  the  most  difficult 
problem  seems  to  be  that  of  getting  and  hold- 
ing suitable  workers.  The  salaries  paid  are, 
of  course,  comparatively  very  low,  and  many 
young  men  of  ability  and  promise  find  that 
they  cannot  meet  the  financial  responsibili- 
ties that  are  placed  upon  them  with  the 
money  paid,  so  they  go  to^  teaching  or  into 
business.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  growing, 
and  our  hearts  rejoice  that  the  Lord  is  evi- 
dently on  our  side,  or  better,  we  are  on  His 
side. 

To  show  what  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  I  present  some  of  the  figures 
from  the  statistical  report: 

Full  members,  3,516,  a  gain  of  317. 

Probationers,  1,756,  a  gain  of  211. 

Baptisms,  nearly  900,  a  gain  of  over  250. 

Pastors'  salaries  from  the  churches,  yen 
5,032.44,  a  gain  of  yen  898.75. 

Home  Missionary  Society,  yen  504.47,  a 
gain  of  yen  233.35. 

Current  expenses,  yen  2.669.41,  a  gain  of 
yen  67.88. 


All  the  Conference  collections,  yen  994.23, 
a  gain  of  yen  215.72. 

Other  benevolences,  yen  2,169.41,  a  gain  of 
yen  215.14. 

The  most  encouraging  item  financially  is 
the  solid  increase  on  pastoral  support.  In 
addition  to  their  current  expenses,  the 
churches  of  the  Conference  now  pay  34  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  needed  for  pastoral  sup- 
port and  rents,  a  very  considerable  advance 
over  last  year.  Then,  no  statistical  tables 
can  show  the  real  progress  in  spiritual  truth, 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  one  thing  men  are  working  for,  and 
j  without  which  all  the  rest  is  "sounding 
!  brass." 

I     We  praise  God  for  the  higher  plane  of 
I  Christian    living    to    which  many  have  at- 
tained, and  for  the  deeper  comprehension  of 
Divine  truth  experienced  by  not  a  few  in  our 
membership. 

The  following  were  appointed   Presiding 
I  Elders:    Hakodate  District,  John  W.  Wad- 
|man;  Sapporo  District,  C.  W.  Huett;  Yoko- 
,  hama   District,   Gideon   F.    Draper ;    Tokyo 
I  District.  David  S.  Spencer;  Nagoya  District, 
iSennosuke  Ogata;    Sendai  District,  Kameji 
Ishizaka;    Shinano  District,   Eiken  Aibara. 
j  The  last  three  are  natives. 
I     The  following  were  the  appointments  of 
the  other  missionaries  of  the  parent  society: 
Sendai  Second  Church,  J.  G.  Cleveland;  To- 
kyo   Gospel    Society,  Charles  Bishop;    Phi- 

■  lander  Smith  Biblical  Institute,  Julius  Soper, 

■  dean;  Tokyo  College  and  Academy,  Benj. 
j  Chappell,  dean,  Alton  M.  Brooks,  Miss  J.  8. 
I  Vail;     publishing    agent    at    Tokyo,    J.   L. 

Cowen;  Yokohama  Gospel  Society,  W.  S. 
Iworden;  absent  on  furlough,  R.  P.  Alexan- 
j  der,  M.  S.  Vail,  H.  W.  Swartz. 

The  West  China  Annual  Meeting:* 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Beech. 
I     The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  West 
!  China   Mission   of  the   Methodist   Episcopal 
'Church    was   held   at   Chungking.    Szchuen, 
West  China,  January  16th  to  20th.     Bishop 
Moore,  who  had  traveled  over  twelve  hun- 
dred  miles   to   be   present   at   this   session, 
presided.     After  the   roll-call,  to  which   34 
responded,  9  of  the  foreign  members  being 
absent  on  furlough  or  at  the  distant  station, 
Chentu,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
serve  the  Annual  Meeting:    Spencer  I^ewis, 
interpreter;    J.    O.    Cumow,    secretary;    Jo- 
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seph  Beech,  assistant  secretary;  Wang  Tsi  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  of  the  Kiukiang  Col- 
T'ang,  Chinese  secretary;  O.  F.  Hall,  sta-  lege,  Miss  Galloway,  who  had  just  returned 
tistical  secretary.  from  furlough,  and  Dr.  Agnes  Edmonds  and 

The  usual  standing  committees  were  ap-  Miss  Christianna  Williams,  sent  out  by  the 
pointed,  including  the  following,  which  indi-  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  take 
cate  some  of  the  problems  before  the  mis-  charge  of  the  new  William  Gamble  Memor- 
sion:  Committee  on  New  Work,  Anti-Foot-  ial  Hospital,  for  women  and  children,  were 
Binding,  Self  Support,  Sabbath  Observance,  also  introduced  to  the  meeting. 
Wine  and  Opium.  The  widespread  revival  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  con- 
now  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  our  terri-  stitution  and  by-laws  for  a  home  missionary 
tory  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  new  '■  society,  the  collection  for  missions  to  be 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  ap-  divided  between  home  and  foreign  work, 
propriation  is  insuflacient  for  current  work,  i  The  collections  this  year  were  over  100  taels. 
Self  support  is  not  only  the  policy  of  the  ^  Special  collections  on  Easter  Sunday  for 
mission,  but  a  necessity.  educational  purposes  were  also  authorized. 

The  reports  read  before  the  meeting  in  I  The  Annual  Meeting  unanimously  thanked 
nearly  every  instance  called  forth  com-  ^  Bishop  Moore  for  his  interest  and  labors  In 
mendation  from  Bishop  Moore.  He  urged  ,  behalf  of  our  mission.  His  presidency  was 
that  the  church  at  home  should  be  informed  |  in  every  particular  highly  satisfactory,  and 
of  the  remarkable  awakening  in  this  dis-  he  will  be  warmly  welcomed  when  he  re- 
tant  section  of  our  missionary  work.  He  I  turns.  The  meeting  also  expressed  its  satis- 
complimented  the  church  upon  its  extensive ,  faction  in  the  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
and  excellent  medical  work,  and  empha-  ence  locating  a  Bishop's  residence  at  Shang- 
sized  the  importance  of  the  work  being  i  hai  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  author- 
done  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools.  ized  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Bishops  request- 
Rev.  J.  O.  Curnow  was  recommended  to  ing  that  Bishop  Moore's  proposed  visit  to  the 
the  Foochow  Conference  in  full  connection. '  United  States  be  postponed,  and  urging  that 
Rev.  Joseph  Beech  was  recommended  to  the  he  remain  on  the  field  to  the  close  of  the 
North  China  Conference  on  trial,  and  Rev. !  quadrennium. 

J.  A.  Johanson  was  recommended  to  the  The  next  Annual  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Japan  Conference  as  Local  Elder.  Chentu. 

The  reception  of  fraternal  delegates  was  |     The  appointments  of  missionaries  are  as 
a   pleasant  and   important    feature   of    the  j  follows: 

Annual  Meeting,  indicating  not  only  good- '  Spencer  Lewis.  Superintendent  and  PresidInK  Elder 
will,  but  also  union  and  co-operation.     The  Chentu  District. 

London    Mission    was    represented    by    Rev. '  Q-  A.  Myers.  Presiding  Elder  Chungking  District, 

,     ,,  „„,  .1.  ,  ■  Mission  Treasurer,  and  In    charge    of    Traln- 

J.   Wallace   Wilson,   who    has    given    over  i         ^^^  School. 

twenty    years    of    service    to    the    cause    of    Joseph  Beech,  Principal  Chungking  Institute. 
Christ  in  West  China.    The  English  Friends'  ,  J.  n.  McCartney,  Chungking  and  Jlangbeh  Medical 

Mission   was   represented   by   Mr.   and   Mrs.        ^^^^^;  ,      ^  ,  ..u    .        ^  t.       v      /-« 

^      '    ^      ,^  ,,  J   T.r         A     xir    T^«„l^     J-  F.  Peat.  In  charge  of  Chentu  and  Jlencheo  Cir- 

R.  J.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  David-  ^^j^^ 

son.   Dr.   Henry  Davidson,  Dr.  Lucy  Harris  i  h.  Olln  Cady.  In  charge  Chentu  Educational  Work. 

and  Miss  Morris.    The  China  Inland  Mission    H.  L.  Canrlght,  In  charge  Chentu  Medical  Work 

representatives  were  Dr.  Herbert  Parry  and  '  ^     and  Supplying  Chentu  Station. 

*  ..      ^  .,        »  ,  T^ii^t      W.  E.  Manly,  In  charge  of  Tslcheo.  \ang  Hsien, 

Miss  Isabella  Ramsay;   the  American  Bible  i         Nui.jiang.  and  Lung-chang  Circuits. 
Society,  Rev.  William  Laughton.  o.  f.  Ilall.  student  of  the  Languages.  Medical  and 

Greetings  were  given  by  the  delegates,  in '         Evangelistic     Work,     with     headquarters    at 

which  the  unionity  and  solidarity  of  the  work  I         Tslcheo. 

,,  „         _  J.  O.  Curnow,  In  charge  of  Sulllng,  Locbih,  Ngan- 

was  emphasized.     Bishop  Moore,  Rev.  Spen- ,         ^^^  ^^^  Tachuh  Circuits. 

cer  Lewis  and  Miss  Helen  R.  Galloway  re-  \  j.  a.  Johanson.  In  charge  of  llocheo,  Pisan,  Yuln 
sponded.     Miss   Melvin,   of   the   Society   for !         chuan.  and  Yulnchang  Circuits, 
the     Diffusion    of    General    and    Christian !  women's  appointments. 

Knowledge,  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  j  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lewis,  General  Evangelistic  Work,  and 
and  spoue  ot  the  mutual  love  and  --^on  \  ^,,^^-[;;^^2::C^'JZ\Sttr.^  ^^.. 
which  characterized  the  mission  work  in  i  gellstic  Work,  and  Girls*  Day  School,  Cbung- 
China.  !         king. 
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Miss  N.  M.  Decker,  Girls*  Boardin^r  School,  Chung-  Miss  H.  R.  Galloway,  In    charge    of    Evangelistic 

^*^-  Work  in  Country  Districts. 

Mrs-^S.  K.  McCartney,  Hospital  Evangelist,  Chung-  ^Iss  Clara  Collier,  In  charge  of  Girls'  School,  and 

Mrs.  C^L.  Myers,  Boys'  Day  School,  and  Teacher  „      Evangelistic  Work^  Chentu. 

in  Mens*  Training  School,  Chungking.  ^^^-  ^'  ^'  <^anr»«ht.  Work  Among  Women,  Chentu. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Edmonds,  Physician,  William  Gam-  ^rs-  ^'-  F.  Peat.  Work  Among  Women,  Chentu. 

bl«  Memorial    Hospital,  and    Student    of    the  Mrs.  H.  Y.  Cady,  Teacher  In  Boys*  School,  Chentu. 

Language.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Manly,  Work  Among  Women  In  Tsicheo, 
Miss  Christlanna  Williams,  Superintendent  and  In-  yang  hslen,  Nul-jiang,  and  Lungchan  Circuits. 

structor   of    Native   Nurses,    William    Gamble  ^rs.  M.  J.  Curnow,  Work  Among  Women  In  Sull- 

Memorial  Hospital,  and  Student  of  the  Lan-  ,^g^  ^^^^^   Nganyoh.  and  Luchuh  Circuits. 

guage. 


THE  FUN  OF  GIVING- 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Adams,  D.  D. 

A  LITTLE  darkey,  doing  an  errand  in  On  my  first  circuit  my  salary  was  two 
New  York,  was  asked  by  the  lady  of  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — a  wife,  child  and 
the  house,  "How  old  are  you?"  He  said,  house  to  care  for,  but  I  kept  on  giving.  In 
"'Bout  twelve,  I  guess;  but  if  you  t'ink  of  |my  tour  of  pastoral  calls  one  day,  I  re- 
de fun  I've  had,  Tse  'bout  sixty."  So  I'd  proved  a  young  man  for  swearing,  who  be- 
say  if  you  ask  me  how  old  I  am,  "About  came  very  irate,  and  I  supposed  would  never 


seventy-seven;  but  if  you  think  of  the  fun 
I've  had  in  my  sixty  years  of  small  giving. 


have  anything  to  do  with  me  again. 
Not  long  after  a  very  decent  tramp  came 


considering  how  little  real  pleasure  there  is  to  the  house,  and  asked  if  he  could  sleep  in 
in  the  world,  I'm  about  six  hundred."  my  barn.    I  had  one  of  the  nicest  four-year- 

My  first  giving  began  with  my  first  earn-  old  colts  in  the  country,  and  I  did  not  feel 
ing  money.  I  worked  a  year  for  my  clothes  I  like  having  that  stranger  "in  my  gates." 
and  board.  My  second  year  I  had  thirty-  j  Putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  found  all 
five  dollars  and  my  board,  as  a  clerk  in  a  i  the  money  I  had  was  eleven  cents.  I  said 
retail  dry  goods  store.  to  the  man,  "Go  over  to  the  hotel,  and  ask 

Oliver  Hoyt,  of  Connecticut,  was  about  my  Mr.  D if  he'll  give  you  a  night's  lodging 

age.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  "tanning  ^^r  eleven  cents.  It  is  all  the  money  I  have, 
and  currying  trade."  We  Joined  the  church  ^^  ^^  ^^^^*  send  his  boy  over  for  the  money." 
together  in  1839.  We  gave  four  dollars  a  The  boy  soon  returned,  saying,  "Father 
year  for  preaching,  one  dollar  a  quarter,  i  says.  All  right."  I  gave  him  the  eleven 
and  when  the  new  church  was  built  we  sub- ;  cents. 

scribed  five  dollars  apiece,  in  addition  to  our  Next  morning  about  5  o'clock  I  was  cut- 
"quarterage."  making  nine  that  year.  To  ting  grass  in  the  front  yard  for  my  horse, 
clothe  myself  and  give  that  amount  required  !  when  along  came  the  young  fellow  I  had 
the  closest  economy.  Not  a  stick  of  candy  i  reproved  for  swearing,  saying  very  pleas- 
or  a  peanut  figured  in  my  dietary  that  year,  antly.     "Good     morning,     dominie,     there's 


but  the  feeling  I  was  doing  my  part  kept  me 
as  jolly  as  a  duck  taking  his  first  bath. 


something  for  you,"  and  flipped  a  piece  of 
silver  over  the  fence.     I  thanked  him,  and 


Oliver  and  I  were  members  of  the  same  when  I  had  mowed  over  it.  picked  it  up.    It 

class,   and    sat    together   in    Sunday-school,  was  a  five-franc  piece,  worth  about  ninety- 

At  times  he  was  the  most  muskily  perfumed  five  cents — a  pretty  fair  interest  on  eleven, 

young  man  I  ever  met.     Musk  was  then  a  invested  at  8  o'clock  the  evening  before, 

very  costly  perfume.     I  said  to  him.  "What  All    through    my    long    ministry   I   have 

makes  you  smell  so  strong  of  musk?"     He  never  failed  to  give,  when  I  thought  I  ought 

laughed  and  said.  "Trappin'  musk-rats  and  to.    A  few  instances  may  show  how  I  have 

selling  the  skins  to  pay  my  subscription  for  come  out.     Early  in  my  ministry  I  had  a 

the  new  church."     At  his  last  visit  to  me,  hard   circuit.     It  was  at  the  close  of  two 

he  said.  "Ben.  God  called  you  to  preach  the  years  of  poor  health,  during  which  time  the 

Gospel,  and  me  to  make  money  to  carry  it  little   money   I   had   saved   vanished.     The 

on."    He  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  big  circuit  was  hard  work,  and  such  poor 


pay  It  was  '*tilp  and  tuck"  to  live.    A  broken* 

down  young  man,  whom  we  could  not  turn 
away,  came  and  Ih^ed  with  us.  Of  course, 
we  expected  him  to  pay  hie  board— never 
did,  though.  Circumstances  were  such  It 
had  to  be  bo. 

1  left  that  circuit  In  debt,  never  mind  how 
much;  was  worse  o£E  than  when  1  went 
there.  But  In  my  new  appointment,  in  six 
months  I  paid  all  my  debts,  and  seven  years 
after  visited  the  old  circuit,  where  a  kind 
lady  gave  me  a  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  the  whole 
worth,  so  said  a  first-class  jeweler,  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  called  my  account 
with  that  circuit  square. 

In  my  ten  years  of  Presiding  Eldering  I 
gave  away  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  Many  a  preacher  would  have  suf- 
fered but  for  money  I  gave  him,  though  he 
rarely  knew  where  it  came  from.  That  is 
great  fun.  To  help  lift  a  church  out  of  a 
hole,  or  start  a  new  enterprise  that  wouldn't 
start  without  a  push,  makes  a  man  feel  as 
though  he  hadn't  been  horn  merely  to  swell 
the  census  reports. 

At  the  close  of  one  conference  year.  T 
found  I  had  given  away  over  five  hundred 
dollars,  helping  build  churches,  etc.  I  said 
to  myself,  *'That's  too  much,  but  I  guess  It's 
all  right/*  On  my  arrival  at  my  board  I  ng- 
place,  I  found  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  stating 
that  my  deceased  wife  had  a  claim  on  an 
estate  that  was  about  to  be  settled,  and  sum- 
moning me  to  a  meeting  of  the  heirs,  I 
knew  of  the  claim,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
worth  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  found  U  to  be  over 
thirteen  hundred,  that  I  had  the  use  of  as 
long  as  I  should  live. 

At  one  of  our  conferences  in  Brooklyn 
years  ago,  a  collection  was  taken  for  one  of 
our  oldest  ministers,  who  had  ''smashed  up" 
during  the  year.  The  wealthy  men  of  the 
conference  (saving  knowledge  is  not  extinct 
among  Methodist  preachers)  were  subscrib- 
ing ten  dollars  apiece.  I  had  just  ten  dol- 
lars left  of  my  month's  salary,  and  took  it 
out  to  ask  a  brother  to  give  me  a  couple  of 
fives  for  it,  when  something  said,  "Give  it 
all!"  1  replied.  "It  Is  all  I  have  left  for  over 
Sunday,"  and  again  was  about  to  ask  this 
brother  to  change  the  bill.  "Give  it  all!" 
said  my  imperative  monitor.  So  T  half 
sneaked  up  to  the  secretary  (a  noble  fellow, 
now  a  bishop),  and  said,  "Put  down  *Cash, 


ten  dollars/"  handing  him  the  moner* 
"Why,"  said  he,  "Adams,  all  the  others  are 
having  their  names  called  out.  ^"hy  don't 
you?"  "Put  it  down  'Cash!'"  said  I.  I 
felt  BO  mean  that  I  hadn't  done  the  thing  at 
first! 

Conference  adjourned  late,  and  I  hurried 
home  to  dinner,  to  find  the  family  through. 
My  wife  said,  "Hurry  with  your  dinner,  for 
la  carriage  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to 
take  you  to  a  funeral."  Before  I  had  fln* 
ished  my  meal  the  carriage  came.  When  I 
reached  the  place,  I  was  met  at  the  carriage 
door  by  a  flne-looking  elderly  man,  who  told 
me  he  had  heard  me  preach,  and  his  bro- 
ther from  St.  Louis  had  suddenly  died  ther«, 
while  making  him  a  visit,  and  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  have  me  attend  the  funeral. 
So,  after  he  had  told  me  something  of  his 
brother's  history,  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 
Afterward  this  courteous  gentleman  accom- 
panied me  to  tlie  carriage,  opened  the  door, 
thanked  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  leav- 
ing something  In  my  hand.  As  soon  as  I 
was  half  a  block  away,  i  looked  to  see,  and 
there  was  that  ten  dollars,  paid  back  inside 
an  hour.    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

A  very  poor  woman  whom  I  had  been 
helping  for  years  sent  me  a  letter  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  She  was  in  much  distress. 
W^ould  I  seud  her  some  money?  I  read  the 
letter  to  my  wife,  who  said,  "She  has  no 
claim  on  you.  Why  does  she  keep  coming 
to  you?  1  think  you  have  given  her  enough. 
Will  you  do  It?"  My  wife  was  right.  The 
woman  had  no  claim  on  me.  I  answered, 
"ill  think  of  it."     Next  morning  she  said, 

"Have  you  sent  S any  money?"    **Ye8." 

said  I.  "How  much?"  said  she.  "Ten  dol- 
lars."  "Well,  you  must  do  as  you  think 
l)est/'  Five  or  six  days  after,  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  heard  me  preach 
the  summer  before,  and  was  so  pleased  and 
profited  he  begged  me  to  accept  the  enclosed, 
>  etc. — a  check  for  flfty  dollars!  I  took  the 
[  letter  and  check  into  my  wife's  sick  cham- 
ber. She  read  it  and  said,  "Benjamin  Ad- 
ams. Tve  not  another  word  to  say  about 
your  giving  to  the  poor.  That's  wonder- 
ful!" 

Last  summer  at  camp-meeting  I  met  an 
o!d  Methodist  preacher,  who  looked  as 
though  a  cyclone  of  trouble  had  struck  hfm. 
1  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  look  so 
poor! 3'*  He  then  went  over  the  list  of  things 
which  had  happened  to  htm.     I  thought  my 
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C11II  was  a  pretty  bitter  one,  in  the  loss  of 
my  wife,  but  his  was  a  good  deal  worse  than 
mine,  I  told  him  he  had  come  to  a  good 
place,  and  I  hoped  God  would  bless  him. 

Soon  after,  in  a  prayer  meeting,  as  I  was 
kneeling  with  the  rest,  my  good  angel  said, 
"You'd  better  give  that  five-dollar  bill  in 
your  pocket  to  that  poor  fellow/'  "All 
right/'  Bald  h  Soon  I  went  to  my  room, 
took  a  Blip  of  paper,  and  wrote,  "Phil.  iv.  19: 
My  God  aha!l  supply  all  your  need  according 
to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jeaus/*  and 
adding,  "Here's  a  note  on  the  passage  you 
won't  find  in  the  commentaries/'  pinned  on 
the  V,  Shortly  after  I  met  and  gave  it  to 
him,  turning  away  at  once;  but  when  I  saw 
him  next  day,  his  face  was  still  in  weeping 
drapery,  but  with  a  good  deal  more  shine  on 
it  than  when  I  first  met  him. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  a  lady  came  to 
me,  saying  she  had  been  much  helped  by  my 
teachings.  "Would  I  pray  for  her?"  *'Cer- 
tainly!'*  She  handed  me  an  evelope,  in 
which  she  thanked  me  again  and  enclosed  a 
flve-dolUir  bill.  Within  twenty  minutes  a 
gentleman  came  to  me.  handing  me  flfteen 
dollars,  which  he  said  a  few  friends  had 
asked  him  to  give  me,  in  appreciation  of  my 
labors  during  the  meeting.  I  said  to  myself, 
"That's  a  fair  investment  of  five  dollars, 
that  yields  twenty  in  three  or  four  days/*  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fun  of  cheering  up  an 
old  preacher. 

It  has  seemed  quite  remarkable  to  me 
how  some  of  my  humble  givings  have  turned 
out,  One  Saturday  night  I  had  a  colored 
wedding,  and  the  fee  was  a  quarter  eagle. 
On  Sunday  I  had  It  in  my  vest  pocket,  and 
felt  good  as  I  thought  of  the  book  I  wanted 
to  buy  tomorrow.  That  morning  I  had  a 
young  man  preaching  for  me  who  had  Just 
withdrawn  from  the  Methodists  and  joined 
the  Baptists;  meanwhile  had  married  a 
wealthy  girl   (so  reported).     It  was  a  good 

rmon. 

'He  dined  with  me.  His  preaching  was  in 
payment  for  a  sermon  I  had  preached  for 
him  some  weeks  before.  We  were  walking 
tow^ard  my  churchy  he  going  home,  I  to  Sun* 
day-school.  As  we  chatted  along,  my  moni- 
tor said,  "Give  him  that  twenty  shilling  gold 
piece/'  I  was  surprised,  and  talked  back 
"He's  well  off;  got  a  rich  wife."  This  men 
tal  conversation  went  on  until  just  as  w^e 
were  about  to  part  (and  it  was  until  heav- 
en), when  I  yielded,  and  as  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  slid  in  the  coin.  He  thanked  mr», 
said  good -by,  and  went  on  his  way. 


Two  days  after  I  had  a  note  from  him 
saying,  "The  Lord  told  you  to  give  me  that 
money.  It  is  all  nonsense  about  my  marry- 
ing a  rich  girl;  she  has  no  money  and  no 
prospect.  I  owed  a  dollar  on  my  board,  a 
dollar  to  the  shoemaker  and  fifty  cents  to 
my  washerwoman,  all  of  w^bich  I  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  Monday,  Surely  the  Lord  spoke 
to  you."    He  died  very  shortly  after. 

1  came  home  once  from  a  tour  of  threo 
weeks  on  my  district  to  find  a  pile  of  letters 
on  my  desk.  Almost  at  the  top  was  one  con 
taining  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  a  present  f'xira 
a  man  who  tbought  1  had  helped  him.  Said 
I,  "That  goes  into  my  poor  fund."  About 
the  bottom  of  the  m*Q  wa*^  a  letter  'rom  fi 
preacher's  wife,  telling  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  about  to  graduate  from  college,  but  very 
hard  up  for  money.  Could  I  help  her?  Well, 
her  father,  for  no  cause  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  know,  had  treated  me  wnth  great  dis- 
courtesy, and  probably  the  girl  knew  of  his 
dislike.  I  dldn*t  see  bow  I  could  directly 
help  her,  but  there  was  that  twenty  doUarp, 
I  sent  the  preacher's  wife  a  check,  guarding 
against  letting  the  girl  know  where  it  cam^ 
from.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  exact  amount 
the  damsel  needed.  Some  years  after  she  re- 
paid the  preacher's  wife,  who  returned  It 
to  me.  It  joined  the  traveling  connection, 
and  is  "marching  on." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  lovely  things 
that  have  come  to  me  in  my  small  gi vines'- 
But  how  God  has  blessed  me!  Never  but 
twice  in  my  life  have  I  borrowed  money; 
then  it  was  paid  before  it  was  due.  I've 
'never  asked  for,  or  said  a  w^ord  about  my 
salary,  save  In  several  cases  to  refuse  to 
have  it  increased,  and  somehow  it  has  al- 
ways been  paid,  without  circuit  or  station 
going  in  debt  on  my  account,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

My  grave  is  paid  for  and  tombstone  up. 
May  come  to  want,  you  know,  and  die  in  the 
poor  bouse,  but  things  don't  look  that  way 
now» 

I  have  been  cheated  several  times,  and  a 
victim  of  misplaced  confidence,  but  I  don't 
owe  a  dollar  and  have  money  enough  to 
bury  me. 

"The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat."  I 
began  to  give  w^hen  T  weighed  120;  I  turn 
the  scale  now  at  215. 

*'God  loves  a  cheerful  giver."  He  loves 
me.  I  am  insured  for  more  than  I  am 
worth ;  it  will  pay  to  die. 

Bethel,  Conn. 


i 


(326) 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  A  POCKETBOOIL 

There  was  once  in  the  city  of  New  York  him,  and  he  did  hate  the  sun — it  made  him 
a  beautiful  pocket  book  made  of  alligator's  almost  sweat  to  think  of  it.  Only  an  allisa- 
skin,  with  a  silver  clasp  made  to  imitate  an  tor  skin  can't  sweat,  you  know,  for  an  alli- 
€ye.  He  was  a  nice  fat  pocketbook,  too,  be-  gator  doesn't  sweat,  so  how  could  a  pocket- 
cause  he  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  took  book  made  of  alligator  skin  sweat?  Of 
great  pride  in  keeping  him  well  filled  with  course  he  couldn't. 

big  ten  and  twenty  dollar  notes,  but  such  a  He  was  as  mad  as  a  mad  hornet;  any 
fitingy  pocketbook  as  he  was.  He  never  gave  thing  was  better  than  being  there  so  quietly, 
a  cent  to  the  missionaries,  and  when  he  had  and  thinking  he  might  find  relief  in  conver- 
to  pay  even  the  pew  rent  in  the  church  sation,  so  he  turned  to  his  companions  un- 
which  Mr.  Brown  attended — for  he  belonged  '  der  the  board,  who  under  other  circum- 
to  Mr.  R.  B.  Brown,  banker — he  did  it  very  i  stances  he  would  never  have  noticed.  There 
unwillingly.  Perhaps  he  wasn't  so  much  to  I  were  two  common  black  leather  purses,  such 
blame  for  being  unwilling  to  give,  after  all,  j  as  you  see  every  day,  and  a  little  sheepskin 


affair  that  looked  quite  pleasant  consider- 
ing the  circumstances. 

To  him  he  said,  "How  do  you  like  this 
way  of  spending  the  night?"  "Well!"  was 
the    pleasant    answer,  "this    isn't    a    very 


for  pocketbooks  are  always  like  the  people 
that  own  them,  and  Mr.  Brown,  for  all  he 
was  so  rich,  did  hate  to  give  anything 
away. 

What  kind  of  pocketbook  have  you  got, 
little  boy?  .cheerful  place;    the   breeze  doesn't  remind 

Sometimes  people  said:  My!  what  splen-'me  of  Coney  Island,  but  I  suppose  it  will  all 
did,  generous  things  Mr.  Brown  could  do  |  come  right  in  time,"  "There  you  go!"  snap- 
with  all  that  money  if  he  just  chose  to,  but ,  ped  the  cross  fellow.  "You're  one  of  those 
he  has  such  a  close  pocketbook!  Mr.  Brown  '  goody-goody  Christian  pocketbooks  I've 
was  fond  of  that  pocketbook,  too,  for  his  I  heard  of,  I  suppose,  always  preaching.  How 
dear  little  boy  gave  it  to  him  for  a  Christ-  would  you  feel  if  you  were  as  near  the  edge 
mas  present,  and  before  another  Christmas  I  of  this  board  as  I  am,  with  an  old  lobster  can 
came  he  was  dead.  Sometimes  Mr.  Brown  |  within  a  foot  of  you?  Mercy,  how  that  thing 
would  think  of  his  little  boy  as  he  held  the; does  smell!  It  is  enough  to  make  a  whole 
elegant  purse  in  his  hand,  but  it  didn't  occur  '  family  sick.  I  should  certainly  turn  wrong 
to  him  that  it  would  please  his  little  boy !  side  out  if  I  wasn't  clasped  so  tight." 
in  heaven,  if  he  knew  of  it,  or  please  his  Just  then  a  little  freckled-faced  boy 
Saviour,  if  he  did  something  nice  and  kind  I  walked  slowly  up  the  alley.  His  feet  were 
with  some  of  those  banknotes  it  held.  But !  bare,  his  pants  had  been  too  long,  but  his 
that  purse  w^as  converted,  or  changed,  we  kind  mother  had  turned  them  up  at  the 
will  say,  and  this  was  how  it  came  about:       bottom  and   hemmed  them;    they  were  too 

A  pickpocket  one  day  slyly  took  the  fat  |  wide,  but  how  could  a  mother  with  four 
pocketbook  out  of  Mr.  Brown's  pocket  and  i  children  to  patch  for  and  keep  in  bread  and 
walked  off  with  it.  When  evening  came  he '  butter,  stop  to  make  them  narrower? 
walked  through  an  alley,  and  as  he  went !  Have  you  seen  a  picture  of  a  little  Jap- 
along  he  quietly  threw  four  pocketbooks  i  anese  girl  carrying  a  baby  in  a  sort  of  pocket 
under  a  board,  w^hich  by  accident  had  been  on  her  back?     Well,  a  little  Japanese  girl 


leaned  against  the  fence,  and  walked  on  out 
of  the  alley  looking  just  as  honest  as  any- 


could  have  carried  a  pair  of  twins  in  the 
back  of  Tommy's  trousers;  but  Tommy  laid 


body,    but   the    fat    pocketbook's    banknotes  j  two  pleats  in  the  back  and  two  in  front,  and 
were  in  the  thief's  pocket.  j  fastened  them  with  brass  pins,  and  buckled 

He  lay  on  his  back  all  that  night,  did  the '  his  leather  belt  tight  to  cover  the  ploats, 
fine  purse,  wide  awake,  for  how  could  an  ■  and  felt  that  he  looked  pretty  well,  since  his 
elegant  pocketbook.  used  to  select  company.  |  calico  shirt  was  tolerably  clean.  He  had 
sleep  in  an  alley  as  if  he  was  an  old  shoe. ,  evidently  been  in  trouble,  for  he  took  from 
When  morning  came  he  w^as  boiling  with  '  his  pocket  a  piece  of  old  cotton  cloth,  which 
rage,  to  lie  in  the  dirt  all  night  covered  with  I  his  mother  had  hemmed  and  called  a  hand- 
dew:  but  by  9  o'clock  it  was  worse,  in  a  ,  kerchief,  and  wiped  his  cheeks  with  it.  Just 
half  hour  the  sun  would  be  shining  full  on  '  then  something  bright  caught  his  eye,  and 
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as  he  looked,  behold,  it  was  the  clasp  of  a 
lovely  great  purse. 

He  looked  toward  each  end  of  the  alley  be- 
fore he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  four  pocket- 
books,  and  then  sat  down  close  against  the 
fence  behind  a  pile  of  old  bricks  while  he 
examined  the  prizes.  Not  a  thing  in  any  one 
of  them.  Yes,  there  was!  In  an  outside 
pocket  of  the  sheepskin  purse,  just  where 
Mr.  Duncan  put  the  same  amount  each 
week  for  many  months,  was  seventy-five 
cents — fifty  cents  for  the  contribution  box 
and  five  nickels  for  the  children  to  take  to 
Sunday-school  after  they  had  earned  them. 

That  was  a  lot  of  money  for  Tom  to  find, 
but  when  he  looked  in  the  purse  again 
there  he  found  a  card,  and  on  it  in  very 
boyish  writing  was  this:  Mr.  J.  B.  Duncan, 
"With  a  Merry  Christmas,"  from  his  son 
William,  and  on  another  card  in  the  same 
writing  was  this  verse,  "He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  and 
he  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay 
him  again/'  for  Will  thought  that  his  father 
was  a  very  generous  man,  and  that  the  verse 
was  very  appropriate  to  put  in  a  purse  to  be 
given  to  a  generous  man." 

Mr.  Duncan  had  squeezed  that  purse  very 
tight  when  he  got  it  Christmas  morning,  for 
he  knew  that  every  nickel  to  buy  that  purse 
had  been  carefully  saved  by  the  little  Willie 
who  wanted  to  give  his  father  "something 
nice." 

Little  Tommy  in  the  alley  spelled  out  the 
name  on  the  card,  and  sighed;  that  was  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mission 
school  where  he  went  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  that  seventy-five  cenis  was  Mr. 
Duncan's  and  not  his  at  all. 

He  put  the  card  with  the  name  on  it  back 
into  the  sheepskin  purse,  and  then,  while  he 
thought  very  earnestly,  he  put  the  card  on 
which  was  written  the  verse  in  the  alliga- 
tor skin  purse. 

The  he  put  the  four  purses  in  his  two  side 
pockets  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  alley 
to  do  what  he  knew  was  right.  At  the  police 
station  on  the  next  block  he  left  the  purses, 
and  went  to  tell  Mr.  Duncan  what  he  had 
found.  That  was  the  last  we  know  of  Tom- 
my, but  I  am  sure  he  didn't  lose  anything 
by  being  honest. 

The  part  of  this  story  that  is  interesting 
to  me  is  this:  In  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day  a  handsome  gentleman  in  fine  clothes 
walked  into  the  police  station  to  inquire  if 


they  had  come  across  a  stolen  purse.  And 
there  in  a  case  he  found  his  alligator  skin 
purse.  Very  fiat  and  wrinkled,  indeed,  it 
looked,  like  a  very  fat  persons  who  has  sud- 
denly grown  thin,  and  very  hungry  was  the 
fat  pocketbook,  for  he  hadn't  had  anything 
inside  him  for  such  a  long  time,  not  even 
a  dollar  bill. 

Mr.  Brown  opened  his  purse  very  tenderly, 
for  it  reminded  him  more  than  ever  of  his 
little  dead  boy  since  it  had  been  lost  for  a 
time.  Not  a  thing  in  it  but  a  card,  on  which 
was  written  a  Bible  verse  in  a  boy's  awk- 

I  ward  writing.    You  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Brown  held  the  fat  pocketbook  in  his 

I  hand  as  he  walked  home,  and  he  held  it 
tight,  too,  for  fear  that  he  might  lose  it 
again.    And  as  he  walked  the  words  of  the 

I  verse  came  into  his  mind  again  and  again. 
When  he  sat  in  his  easy  chair  at  home  he 
took  out  the  card  and  read  it  again,  and 
looked  at  the  writing,  which  was  so  evi- 
dently a  boy's,  and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  hadn't  lent  much  of  his  wealth  to 
the  Lord,  and  perhaps  the  Lord  was  disap- 
pointed in  him,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the 
fat  pocketbook  was  as  generous  as  any  you 
ever  saw.  A  really  converted  pocketbook! — 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Orier  in  N.  T.  Observer. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

He  was  not  willing  that  any  should  perish; 
Jesus  enthroned  in  the  glory  above, 
Saw  our  poor  fallen  world,  pitied  our  sor- 
rows. 
Poured  out  his  life  for  us — wonderful  Love! 

I 

Perishing!  perishing!  thronging  our  path- 
way. 

Hearts  break  with  burdens  too  heavy  to 
bear. 

Jesus  would  save,  but  there's  no  one  to  tell 
them, 

No  one  to  lift  them  from  sin  and  despair. 

I  Perishing!    perishing!    hark   how   they  call 

us: 
!  "Bring  us  your  Saviour,  oh,  tell  us  of  Him! 
I  We  are  so  weary,  so  heavily  laden, 
I  And  with  long  weeping  our  eyes  have  grown 
I         dim. 

Perishing!  perishing!  harvest  is  passing, 
:  Reapers  are  few,    and  the    night    draweth 

near. 
,  Jesus  is  calling  thee,  haste  to  the  reaping, 
I  Thou   Shalt   have   souls,   precious  souls  for 

thy  hire. 
I  A.  B.  S. 
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STORIES  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 

G>iiversion  of  Old  Mrs.  Uen.  l  permission  to  do  as  she  would  •with  It,  and 

Mrs.  Uen  lived  In  Western  China,  near!"'®  following  Sunday,  with  great  delight, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yangtse-klang.  I  «^«  "'""S'^t  "  »»  ^^  ^^"^  missionary's  house 
She  did  not  hear  of  Jesus  Christ  until  shej*"'*  ^"™*  **  *''®'"®- 

was  seventy  years  old!  One  market  day,  as !  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  l**®""  «>»«  expressed  a  desire  to 
she  was  selling  her  wares,  she  heard  ai*'*^®  •'®'"  ^"""^  whitewashed,  but  the  mis- 
Bible  woman  talking  about  a  God  who  loved  j  «'*>""'**  ^""'^  **»  '**««'**'*«  ^^''  "^"^"^  •*» 
and  cared  for  people  of  every  race  and  land.  I  ^^«  ^^"^  P**"'  *"*  *^«  P™*=«^  '^'^  «*P*°- 
She  was  much  Interested,  and  commenced  i  «*'*•  W""*  ^'>  ^""^  ^^^""^  «^«  ''«»»«'*•  "^ 
to  attend  the  Sunday  services  held  by  the  '"«*'  ""^^  "  whitewashed,  because  I  want 
missionaries,  although  she  had  to  walk  fourl™"  L""""*  J®«"«  ^°  "^«  ^"'^  ""^  t^®'*'  '»'*^  " 
miles  each  way.  !  "'"^*  ^  *^'^°  '*""  ^*'"'  *'*'*  "™  ^  °°^  expect- 

^^  ,    ^    ^      '  ,^  ^  ^    ^  „.    .    .       iing  Him  to  come  back  from  heaven  at  any 

At  last  she  decided  to  become  a  Christian. !  ^^^^„j,     j  ^^^,^  ^^^  j,^^  jj,^  ^^  ,^^„ 

That  meant  a  very  brave  and  difficult  thing.  ^  „      ^^„^^      ,^^  .„^^„,^„ 

She  knew  she  must  give  up  her  idol  wor-|     g^  ^^^  jnlsslonarles  let  this  dear  old  lady 

ship,  which  would  bring  upon  her  Pe«ecu-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^„i„    ^1,  ,„ 

tlon  and  hatred.    She  was  living  with  her!.„„ ,„,    »„    ..„    ..„„    .„  ^,,„.,  „„,^. 

,  . ,      .,        ,..,,,  ;  ..  ..her    power    to    help    them    in  their  work, 

son  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  grieved  |^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^„^,  ^    ^  ^^^  „, 

her  to  see  their  Idolatrous  practices.    When  .^^^^,^^  ,^„^  j,^^  ,^,^^,^^3      ghe  is  very 

the  time  of  the  day  came  to  burn  Incense  to !  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  heathen  gods,  Mrs.  Uen  would  go  out,^^j„^3  ^^^  ^^        ^  ^^^  missionaries.    One 

until   it  was  all   over.     One  day  she  even   ^        ,..x^,       ^xii.       ^    ^  -u    i    ^     m 

„     ^^  . ,,     .         day,  hesitating  to  take  her  first  basket  of 

went  so  far  as  to  carry  all  the  idols  into  ..        ,    ,  ^, ,   ..«ri,„  ^^  „ 

.,  ^      jx,i,        I^  .^...,      new  peas,  the  missionary  said.  "Why  do  you 

the   courtyard,   telling  her   son   that   if   he     .  ^    „„    ^^    ^„^i,o»     tlt-o    t-^«   o«o«r^,.^ 

,,     ^^         ,  give    us    so    much?       Mrs.   ten  answered, 

must  worship  them,  he  could  do  it  there!    ,.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

This  made  h  m  very  angry,  and  after  treat-  ^^,^  ^^  ^,  ^^^  ,^^^  ^,  j^^^,    g       ,^j       ^^ 

ing  her  cruelly    he  Anally  went  away  wi  h  ^    ^^^j    j   ^^  ^^   ^j^^   ^,^„,._ 

his  wife  and  children,  leaving  the  poor  old    „         ^  t^     • 

,  '        ^  ,^  Hannah  Davtes. 

woman  to  get  on  as  best  she  could. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Uen  did  after  x    u     TV. 

her  son  had  gone  was  to  pull  down  the  idol-  ^^*  ®*  *"^  Dust. 

atrous  pictures  from  the  walls  and  burn  the  The  Boy  Nearly  Thrown  Away  Became  a 
idols.    But  in  the  centre  room  was  a  tablet'  Missionary, 

to  "Heaven  and  Earth,"  which  she  dared  a  T  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  in 
not  touch,  because  it  belonged  partly  to  a  i  J\  Northern  India,  in  the  country  of  the 
nephew  of  hers  whom  she  was  afraid  to  bantals,  Hved  a  little  boy  called  Baljnath. 
offend.  His  parents  were  well  off  and  had  land  of 

One  night  she  had  a  wonderful  dream,  tneir  own,  as  well  as  cows,  and  sheep,  and 
She  thought  she  saw  Jesus  Christ  coming  goats.  The  boy  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
across  the  valley  to  her  house,  and  she  cried  —rice  and  milk  and  Indian  com.  and  sweet- 
out,  "Savior  of  the  people,  I  am  a  sinner;  meats,  too.  He  used  to  have  fine  games 
come  and  save  me."  But  thought  He  drew ,  with  the  other  boys  of  the  village.  They 
near  her  house;  it  was  only  to  look  sadly  in  would  build  little  houses  of  earth,  and  then 
and  pass  sorrowfully  by.  On  awakening,  she  the  little  girls  would  come  into  these  houses 
could  not  forget  her  dream,  and  every  time  and  pretend  to  be  cooking  the  dinner,  while 
she  looked  at  the  idolatrous  tablet  she  felt  the  boys  made  believe  to  plough  the  fields, 
that  perhaps  this  was  keeping  Jesus  out  of  with  two  sticks  for  a  plough  and  two  very 
her  house.  small    boys    for   oxen.     Then   they    invited 

At  last  she  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  their  friends  to  dinner,  and  put  a  large 
to  get  rid  of  it,  so  she  wrote  to  her  nephew  round  stone  to  represent  a  jug  of  beer,  and 
and  told  him  she  must  obey  God  first,  and  leaves  for  cups,  and  they  pretended  to  pour 
saying  that  if  he  would  not  take  the  tablet  out  beer  for  their  friends,  and  actually  to 
away  she  should  burn  it.    At  last  he  gave  her  get   drunk,  which  they  thought  great  fun. 
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Drinking  is  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  needed  for  firing.  His  parents  were  indus- 
Santals,  and  the  children  were  accustomed  trious  and  carefuL  They  saved  up  their 
to  see  it  continually.  earnings   till   at   length   they   were   able   to 

But  days  of  trouble  came  for  little  Baij-  buy  some  pigs,  and  then  a  cow*  Then»  after 
natb.  There  was  war  in  the  country*  for  the  a  while,  they  were  able  to  buy  some  land, 
Santals  had  risen  up  against  the  English  and  live  as  before  upon  their  own  farm. 
Government,  and  had  threatened  to  turn  jvil  this  time  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
both  the  English  and  the  Hindus  out  of  the  ^^^^  qq^^  n^].  ^f  ^he  Savior  who  died  for 
country.  People  said  the  soldiers  were  com-  ^hem.  The  religion  of  the  Santals  is  very 
ing  to  the  village  where  Baijnath  lived.  <jifferent  from  that  of  the  Hindus.  They 
Many  people  fled  away  into  the  jungle,  or  jj^ve  no  images  to  worship,  but  they  believe 
thick  forest,  to  hide  themselves,  and  at  i^  ^y^  spirits,  and  they  will  put  a  stone  at 
length  Baijnath's  parents,  taking  as  much  the  foot  of  a  tree,  smear  it  with  red  paint 
w^ith  them  as  they  could  carry,  fled  also.  and   pour  milk   upon   it.   thinking  this  will 

After  hiding  for  a  while  in  the  jungle,  |  p]ease  the  evil  spirit,  and  prevent  his  doing 
they  went  on  farther,  and  for  some  time  them  harm.  Neither  Baijnath  nor  his  par- 
they  had  many  hardships  to  endure.  At  one  [guts  had  any  idea  Who  had  watched  over 
time  they  made  their  home  in  a  cave,  which  ,  ^hem  and  brought  them  safely  through  so 
sheltered  them  from  the  rain,  but  there  |  many  dangers.  Some  time  after,  when 
they  were  continually  terrified  by  large  Baijnath  had  become  a  Christian,  he  wrote 
snakes  and  wildcats.    There  were  no  games  ,^|^ys  about  it: 


for  poor  Baijnath  now.  and  there  was  very 
little   to   eat     The   party    lived    upon   any- 


"God  has  watched  over  us  and  protected 
US  from  death  and  all  other  evils.     Day  by 


: 


thing  they  could  find  by  the  way;  some-  ^  jj^  ^^  j^^^j^^  ^^^  ^.,^^  beneftts:  when  I 
times  they  got  a  little  Indiaa  corn,  aomej^^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,  entirely  fall-they 
times  only  wild  fruits.  They  suffered  ^nch^^^^  ,„^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
from  Lunger  and  sickness,  and  bcBldes  thatj^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  villagers  so  despised 
they   were   robbed   by   the   PaharlB.   or  hill- 1  ^^   ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

01^°'  I  upon  us;  no  one  would  acknowledge  us  as 

At  last  they  determined  to  go  home  again.  |  relatives.  Now  everything  is  changed:  our 
One  night,  as  they  were  on  their  way  back,  .p,^^,^,^^  ^^  „„,y  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  „^  ^^ 
they  were  caught  In  heavy  rain.  Poor  little  |  ^^^^  ^  consider  the  grace  of  God  I  cannot 
Baijnath,  who  was  already  tired  and  hun-  j^^j^  praising  Him.  and  whenever  high 
gry.  fainted  away,  and  grew  so  cold  that  his  L^Q^g^ts  come  Into  mv  mind.  I  remember 
father  thought  he  was  dead.  He  actually  i  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  myaelt.  'Friena.  remem- 
told  the  old  grandmother  she  had  better  |  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
throw  him  away  into  the  junglel  But  the  |^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_  ^^  ^^ 
tender-hearted  old  lady  would  not  do  so.  but  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
held  the  little  cold  body  in  her  arms  1 11  ,  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,. 
daylight  came.  Then  '^'^'^^'''^'^J^'^^J'^.  At  the  time  when  the  troubles  of  which  I 
covered  that  there  ^-as  a  ^  ""^^.^'^^^  *M  have  told  you  began  there  was  no  one  to 
hflnH    whpre  one  of  his  relations  lived,     we  i  '^  =» 

nana,  ^nere  out?  lti  u  ^^  preach   the    Gospel    in    Santalla.     But   some 

took   his  family   to   this   mans   house,  and       ... 


there  the  boy  was  placed  before  the  Are,  and 

presently  he  began  to  revive. 

But  when   the  wanderers  got  home  they 

found  their  troubles  were  not  over.     There  x      t,  t*     ^u. 

iuu««  ..ixtr  ,      ^,        .,T„^^    *.„*    «tii0r   Santals,   and   one  was  begun    in   Baijnath's 

were   no   soldiers  in  the   village,  but  other  ,  ,     ,  *^.  tj    *     ui 


missionaries  c-ame  and  began  to  work  at  a 
place  called  Bhagalpur,  and  after  peace  had 
been  restored  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  E. 
Droese,   estJibliahed    some    schools    for   the 


village.  One  day  his  father  said  to  him, 
**Baijnath,  would  you  like  to  go  to  school?" 
The  boy  was  delighted,  and  his  name  was 


people  had  taken  their  lands  and  reaped  their 

crops,  and  they  could  not  get  anything  back, 

pflHnath'R  father  and  mother  were  obliged 

Baijnatn  s  lainer  una  m  ^^^^  ^^  ^  scholar.     The  school  waa  a 

to  hire  themselves  out  to  work  by  the  day,  ,      ,^  ^  u  i     ^i. 

lo  nut?  lu^uj  ^«„„*r    very  simple  one.  for  it  waa  held  in  the  open 

and  Baijnath  had  to  take  care  of  his  young-         -^         *     ^^     ,         ,  ^  .^.  ,    ,  ..      \. 

er  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  In  the  street,  and  the  boys  learned  their  letters  hy 
evening,  when  his  parents  came  home,  he  writing  them  on  the  ground,  which  was  first 
had    to    go    out  and  fetch  the  wood  they  i  swept  quite  smooth.    Very  proud  were  they 
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Stories  from  Mission  Fields. 
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When  they  were  able  to  write  and  read  their 
own  names* 

In  the  year  1860  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  began  a  mission  to  the  Bantals,  and 
by  and  by  a  missionary^  the  Rev.  E.  Puxley, 
came  to  visit  the  schools.  He  examined  Baij- 
nath  and  his  echoolfellowg,  and  took  seven 
of  them,  who  had  made  good  progress,  to 
the  mission  station  at  Taljhari,  to  be  trained 
as  teachers-  Here  Baijnath  was  surprised 
to  see  Santa  1  and  Pah  ad  boys  sitting  down 
to  eat  with  Hindus,  and  thought  it  quite 
wrong.  At  first  he  and  his  companions  kept 
together  and  cooked  theJr  own  food,  but 
after  a  time  they  gave  this  up  and  did  like 
the  rest*  They  were  carefully  taught  the 
Bible,  and  Baijnath  began  to  see  that  Chris- 
tianity was  true.  But  he  did  not  want  to  be- 
come  a  Christian;  his  heart  was  not  yet 
touched.  Hla  parents,  who  heard  the  Gos- 
pel, too,  were  before  him,  and  were  both 
baptized,  and  later  on  he  gave  bis  heart  to 
the  Lord  and  was  baptized  also. 

Then  began  a  time  o^  persecution.  BalJ- 
nath's  family  were  the  only  Chrlelians  [n 
the  village,  and  the  neighbors  were  very  un- 
Jiind  to  them.  The  head-man  of  the  village 
tried  to  drive  them  out,  and  the  neighbors 
would  not  let  them  come  inside  their  doors. 
Nobody  would  go  near  them.  When  they 
were  sick,  nobody  offered  to  do  anything 
for  them.  People  said.  *'You  have  forsaken 
our  gods,  and  we  cannot  help  you;  you  are 
sure  to  die.*' 

However,  these  Christians  did  not  die, 
God  restored  them  again  to  health,  and  by 
and  bj"  the  same  friends  who  had  turned 
their  backs  on  them  came  and  said,  '*You 
have  done  the  right  thing/'  Since  that  time 
many  of  the  Santala  have  become  Christians. 

Baijnath  married  a  Christian  girl,  who 
had  been  brought  up  In  one  of  the  mission 
schools,  and  who  made  him  an  excellent 
wife.  For  nine  years  he  was  constantly  with 
one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Cole, 
going  with  him  on  bis  journeys  and  helping 
him  In  all  his  work.  He  was  particularly 
useful  in  helping  Mr.  Cole  to  translate  the 
four  fJospels  into  the  Santal  language,  and 
whenever  he  had  any  spare  time  he  used 
it  for  study,  so  that  he  learned  to  know 
his  Bible  better  and  better. 

One  day  Baijnath  heard  of  a  place  where 
a  Christian  teacher  was  needed,  and  Mr. 
Cole  said  to  him,  "Suppose  you  were  asked 
to   go   over   the  Ganges   and    preach    to   the 


people  there?"     It  was  an  unhealthy  place, 
with  a  great  deal  of  jungle:  the  people  were 
very  scattered,  and  they  often  suffered  from 
cholera.    Baijnath  had  already  talked  to  hisi 
wife  about  it,  and  she  had  said  she  would  J 
not  go  to  such  a  place.    So  at  first  he  said  to 
Mr.   Cole,   "Sahib,    1    will  go   anywhere    but 
there."     But  later  on  he  talked  to  his  wifa 
again,  and  at  last  she  said,  "If  God  sends  us' 
we  will  go;  we  have  to  die  and  pass  through 
troubles,  and  we  had  better  bear  them  in  the 
path  of  duty.'* 

After  all,  they  were  not  called  to  go  to 
this  unhealthy  place. 

A  short  time  after  it  was  proposed  thai 
Baijnath  should  l)e  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
After  going  through  a  course  of  training,  he 
was  ordained  in  181>0.  The  boy  who  was 
nearly  thrown  away  Into  the  jungle  as  dead 
is  now  working  as  a  raisfilonary  at  Hlrampur* 
Santal ia. — Sarah  G.  Sfuck. 


A 


Conversion  of  a  Mohammedan  at 
Calcutta. 
YOUNG  Mohammedan,  l>y  the  name  of 
I  tX  Syed  Ooaman  Gunnl,  has  been  received 
Into  the  Bengali  Christian  Congregation,  in. 
Calcutta,  India.  Before  his  baptism  he  pre- 
pared and  read  the  following  in  BengalL 
J  It  was  translated  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  and 
I  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  t^ndoa  ' 
j  Missionary  Society: 

*'My  father  died  when  I  was  fifteen  yeara 
old.  His  death  made  me  very  restless.  Dis- 
tressed with  grief,  I  kept  thinking  where 
my  father  was  gone  and  how  I  could  see  him 
again.  I  asked  the  learned  Moulvies  and 
Moonshees  of  the  town,  *  Where  la  my 
father?*  but  they  gave  me  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Two  days  after  his  funeral,  tny 
I  mind  was  so  unsettled  that  I  went  away.  | 
weeping,  to  dig  up  the  grave  to  see  my 
father^s  dead  body,  and,  when  I  had  removed 
a  little  earth  with  my  hands,  my  mother  and 
[some  neighbors  came  up  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  led  me  home. 

"The  next  day  ray  mother  called  our  rela- 
tive, Moulvie  Abtiar  Rahman,  and  said  to 
him,  'Oosman  Is  like  a  madman  with  grief 
for  his  father.  Take  him  to  Calcutta,  and 
there  he  will  see  many  new  sights,  and  hla 
mind  will  get  better.  After  that  you  can 
have  him  taught  the  sacred  languages.* 

''When  I  got  to  Calcutta  my  mind  became 
more  settled,  but  my  desire  to  see  my  father 
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■ 


■ 


remained  the   same.     I   asked  the  Moulvle  >     "I  bad  discussioos  with  the  Moulvies  and 

again   and   again  about  my  father*   but  he  Moonshees    about    the    Christian    religion, 

could  give  me  no  reply.    When  I  asked  him  They   said    that   Jesua   had   spoken    of   Mc* 

where   I   should   go  when   1   died,  he   said;  hamet,  and,  as  Mohamet  came  according  to 

'After  death  there  are  two  places  of  abode  his   word,    Mohamet   must   be   greater   than 

for   men;    those   who  do  good   deeds  go  to  He.     When  they  were  defeated  in  argument 

Illin  (or  heaven),  but  those  who  commit  sin  they   said,   *Much   learning   has    made   your 

will  go  to  Siggin  (or  hell)  ;  learn  the  sacred  head  bad,  that  you  shouW  say  that  Jesus 

languages  and   keep   the  commandments  of  Christ  is  the  Saviour."     Then  I  replied  that. 

the  Koran,  and  you  will  go  to  heaven.*  according  to  both  the  Koran  and  the  Hadish, 

"He  sent  me  to  the  Madrassa  for  school)  Jesus  was  sinless:   that  Mohamet  had  done 


nothing  for  our  sins,  but  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  given  His  life  for  our  sins. 

"The  more  I  read  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the 
more  I  longed  to  read  the  whole  Bible.  Now 
and  again  1  went  to  Calcutta  and  heard  the 
Gospel  preached  in  several  places. 

"I  came  from  Taki  to  Calcutta  about  eigh* 
teen  or  nineteen  days  ago  to  learn  about  re* 
ligion.  At  first  I  did  not  know  where  to  go 
for  that  purpose*  When  I  asked  people  where 
there  was  a  Christian  Madrassa  they  laughed 
at  me*  At  last,  hearing  of  the  London  Mia- 
Bion.  I  came  here  about  eleven  days  ago, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  enter  the  school.  While 
T  was  standing  outside  the  gate.  1  saw  an 
old  Christian  gentleman,  and  said  to  him, 
*I  want  to  be  a  Christian.*  He  looked  in  my 
face  a  little  while,  and  then  said  to  a  serv* 
ant.  'Take  him  to  Gopal  Bubou/ 

"Before   coming   here   I,   in   a   way,   took 


of  Moonshee  Amir,  to  learn  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian, I  studied  there  a  year  and  a  half. 
Then  Moulvie  Abdar  Rahman  died.  He 
had  loved  me  like  a  father,  and  I  was  very 
distressed  at  his  death. 

•'Then  I  went  to  the  Sitapur  Madrassa, 
near  Hooghiy,  to  continue  the  study  of  Arab- 
ic and  Persian.  There  I  read  the  whole 
Koran  in  Aral)ic.  and  the  Hadlsh  In  Arabic 
and  Urdu.  When  reading  the  Koran  I  could 
find  no  way  of  reaching  heaven.  According 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  there  Is  no 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  sinner.  From  the 
Koran*  and  from  conversation  with  the 
Moulvies,  I  learnt  that  I  would  never  ob- 
tain the  pardon  of  sin  or  go  to  heaven,  but 
must  certainly  go  to  hell. 

'*At  that  time  I  thought  much  about  my 
sins.  T  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Scriptures.     I    prayed   to   God   that   he 

would  show  me  the  way  of  salvation.  After  I  leave  of  my  mother.  I  had  said  many  things 
studying  in  that  madrassa  for  five  years,  1  |  to  her  about  religion,  and  1  told  her  that  I 
returned  to  my  native  town  of  Taki,  and  wished  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion, 
was  appointed  teacher  of  the  Koran  and  the  g^xe  replied.  *rf  the  Christian  religion  seems 
Persian  language  in  the  house  of  a  Mahom-  to  you  to  be  the  best,  then  embrace  it'  'I 
medan  zemindar,  called  Tomijuddiu  Sheik,  ^Qp^  that  she  also  may  become  a  servant  of 
and  I  became  the  Mollah  of  the  mosque.    On   jesus. 

Fridays  I  had  to  explain  the  Koran  to  pious  ,                          »    it       ^    *       »                 , 

,,  .             ,                 *            ^           1,  *T,       1^  *    ^^^^   ^^"^   believed   in   Jesus,   and    re- 

Mohammedans,  and  to  perform  all  the  rites  ,     ^    ,^ 

...          ir.  .  ^t.                      ^^ 1*.  ceived   the   pardon   of  my  sins.     I   had   no 

of  our  religion.     But  there  was  no  peace  in  i                       .^                       «. 

my  mind.     1  meditated  much  on  heaven  and    P^^^^^  of  mind,  but  now  Jesus  has  given  mo 

the  way  of  salvation.  peace,     I   now  understand   that  after  death 

"Then  a  Christian  preacher  came  to  our    I  shall  go  to  heaven.    As  long  as  I  live  I  will 

town,  and  I  had  long  talks  with  him  on  re-  serve  Jesus,  and  go  forth  and  tell  everyone 

llgion.      I    derived    much    benefit    from    his   of  His  love.    Jesus  has  rescued  me  from  the 

teaching.      1    was   very   glad    to   hear    from    errors  of  Mohamet.     Will  all   pray   for  me 

him  something  of  what  1  bad  been  so  anx-   ^hat  I  may  never  forsake  Jesus,  and  never 

ions  to  learn.     He   gave  me  a  copy  of  the   ^^^^^  f^„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^  Mohamet?    May 

Gospel  of  Luke  to  read.     In  it  I  read  aliout    „    .  ,    ,  ,     t  u  i.        * 

,  ^^        .  t.        ,        *  T         1     *i      <^od  help  me!     I  have  come  here  to  receive 

Jesiis.    There  is  much  praise  of  Jesus  in  the 

Koran,  where  it  is  said  that  He  was  sinless:  ^^^^'^"^  ^^  ^  «*^  ^^^^  ^^^''^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

but  in  Luke  I  found  that  Jesus  could  save  ^^  heart.    Do  you  pray  that  God  may  bring 

me,  and  that  if  I  believed  in  Him  I  could  go  my   mother  and   all   my   relatives   into   the 

to  heaven,  path  of  Jesus.** 
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Seeking:  and  Finding;  Peace  in  India* 

By  Sophie  S.  Smith. 

Mother — What  was  the  subject  for  your 
Mission  Band  today? 

Hetty — India;  and  Miss  Hope  told  us  a 
funny  story  about  a  Hindu  priest  who  lived 
In  a  box. 

Mother — That  was  a  strange  place  to  live. 
What  did  he  do  there? 

Hetty— Well,  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  sin . 
and  find  God,  and  he  first  went  to  live  In  a ' 
dry  well,  where  he  staid  twenty  years. 

Mother— How  did  he  get  food? 

Hetty — The  people  brought  him  bread  and  i 
water. 

Mother— Did  he  get  any  better?  , 

Hetty — No;  the  load  of  sin  was  as  heavy 
as  ever,  and  he  could  find  no  peace. 

Mother — He  did  not  seek  it  In  the  right 
way,  or  he  would  have  found  It  long  before. 

Hetty — But  he  did  not  give  up  seeking. , 
He  thought  if  he  could  fioat  up  and  down  on , 
the  River  Ganges,  he  would  find  God;  so  he. 
made  a  box  six  feet  square,  put  it  in  a  boat,  | 
and  went  to  live  in  the  box  on  the  sacred  I 
river.  i 

Mother— I  suppose  he  did  not  find  peace  ■ 
there  any  more  than  he  did  in  the  well. 

Hetty — No;    he   was  just  as  unhappy  as.' 
ever.    But  one  day  a  native  Christian  was 
passing  along  the  river  and  saw  him  In  the ; 
box.    He  spoke  to  him,  and  when  he  found 
out  why  he  was  there,  he  took  out  his  Bible 
and  read  to  him  about  Jesus.    He  promised 
to  ask  God  to  take  away  his  sins  for  Jesus' ' 
sake.  ! 

Mother— So  he  found  the  true  way  at  last. 
Did  he  then  leave  his  box? 

Hetty— Not  then.  Three  years  after,  the 
same  native  Christian  was  passing  that  way,  i 
and  there  he  saw  the  old  priest  still  sitting 
in  his  box.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
helped  any  by  what  he  had  told  him.  He 
said  he  had,  but  there  was  no  one  to  teach 
him,  and  he  could  not  learn  any  more.  He 
told  him  to  leave  his  box  and  come  with  him, 
and  he  would  teach  him  about  Christ. 

Mother— Was  he  willing  to  leave  his  box? 

Hetty— Oh,  yes;  he  found  it  did  not  help 
him,  so  he  was  ready  to  give  it  up.  His 
friend  took  him  to  the  English  missionary 
who  taught  him  about  Jesus,  and  soon  the 


Joy  and  peace  which  he  had  been  seeking  so 
long  filled  his  heart. 

Mother— I'm  sure  he  did  not  stop  there. 

Hetty — No;  he  took  his  Bible  and  went  out 
to  teach  his  people,  and  when  he  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old  he  was  still  preaching. 

Mother — Christ  says,  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find;"  but  many  poor  heathen  may  be  grop- 
ing about  in  the  dark  unable  to  find  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  seek.  They  need 
someone  to  teach  them  how  to  find  Jesus, 
and  the  peace  and  joy  which  He  gives. 

Hetty — Don't  the  missionaries  teach  them? 

Mother— There  are  a  great  many  good  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  their  whole  time 
to  teaching  them,  but  they  are  not  near 
enough  to  teach  the  millions  of  heathen  who 
know  nothing  about  Christ,  and  can  never 
know  unless  they  are  taught. 


A  Hoop  and  Stick  Lesson* 

(A  missionary  recitation  for  two  little  girls,  and 
one  taller  girl  who  stands  before  tbem  as  tbelr 
teacher,  and  holds  a  hoop  and  hoopstick.) 

Teacher — Now,  children,  give  attention 
To  what  I  have  to  say. 
About  a  hoop  and  hoopstick 

(holds  them  up) 
Our  lesson  is,  today? 

Children — ^An  object  lesson,  teacher! 
To  that  we  don't  object! 
Teacher   (flourishing  Jioopstick)  — 
A  very  striking  lesson 

You  may  from  this  expect. 
You  each  a  hoop  can  trundle. 

And  all  enjoy  the  fun. 
(To  Ist  (Hrl)   Just  show  me  how 
you  do  it. 

1st  Girl — I  hit  the  hoop  and  run. 

[Trvndles  Iioop  across  platform,) 

Teacher — Now,  tell  me  what  is  needful 
To  strike  and  make  it  go? 

1st  Girl — Unless  I  used  the  hoopstick 

Its  progress  would  be  slow. 

TeacTier- Without  the  little  hoopstick 

The  hoop  would  hardly  move; 

That  little  things  are  needed 
And  useful  thus  you  prove. 

Now,  children,  think  and  answer! 

2nd  Girl  (holds  tip  hand)-^ 

My  hoop  one  day  was  idle. 

And,  teacher,  this  was  why — 
Because  I  lost  my  hoopstick; 

But  soon  as  that  was  found 
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I  took  my  hoop,  and  hit  it. 
And  Bent  it  rolling  round. 

Without  a  stick  to  strike  It 
The  hoop  would  "go  on  strike!" 

But  with  a  stick  I  drive  it 
As  quickly  as  I  like. 

Teac?ter— Now,  do  you  see  the  moral? 

There  is  a  work  for  all 
And  all  things  may  be  useful, 

However  plain  and  small. 
Now  hear  the  application. 

There's  work  for  you  to  do; 
Though  you  are  young  and  feeble, 

The  Lord  has  need  of  you! 
He  yearns  to  save  the  heathen, 

Each  soul  to  him  is  dear; 
He  wants  that  all  the  nations 

Shall  of  salvation  hear. 
He's  able  in  His  service 

The  youngest  child  to  use. 
And  even  you  can  serve  Him, 

And  send  the  Joyful  news. 
The  stick  alone  is  useless. 

It  has  no  strength  or  skill; 
'Tis  only  when  you  hold  it 

It  can  its  work  fulfil. 
If  severed  from  your  Master, 

Your  life  will  useless  be. 
O,  give  yourselves  to  Jesus, 

To  serve  Him  willingly! 
His  hand  will  hold  and  help  you 

Your  duty  to  fulfil. 
He'll  make  you  strong  and  able 

To  labour  at  His  will. 
O,  may  in  all  His  children 

A  willing  heart  be  found! 
Children — And  may  we  do  our  utmost 

To  send  the  Gospel  round! 
Fbancxs  Strattow,  in  "Children's  World:* 


The  Lesson  of  a  Penny* 

First  Child-^ 

Here's  a  penny  for  the  Master, 

Given  as  an  ofF'ring  dear. 
In  remembrance  of  his  goodness, 

Crowning  us  from  year  to  year 
'Tis  a  little  willing  off'ring 

That  I  bring  through  love  alone, 
Yet,  not  mine — the  Saviour  lent   it, 

And  I  give  Him  back  His  own. 

Second  Child — 

This  little  penny  that  I  bring 

To  Jesus,  as  an  ofFering, 

You  see  is  very, very  bright. 

And  seems  to  say,  "He  is  our  Light" 

Like  it,  I  pray,  my  soul  to  shine 

Triumphant  for  my  King  divine. 

Third  Child— 

The  penny  I  offer  is  new, 
A  symbol  for  me  and  for  you; 
So,  too,    are  the    mercies    that,    scattered 

abroad. 
Descend  to  the  earth  from  the  store-house  of 
God; 
His  mercies  are  new. 
And  fresh  as  the  dew. 


Fourth  Child- 
Here  on  this  penny's  face 
A  stamp,  or  seal,  I  trace. 
That  shows  its  mart  of  trade. 
And  place  where  it  was  made; 
With  us  it  is  the  same, 
A  seal  we,  too,  may  claim; 
And  if  our  hearts  to  Gou  are  given. 
We'll  wear  the  blessed  seal  of  heaven. 

Fifth  Child— 

I  find  a  name  and  date 
On  which  to  meditate, 
And  from  my  penny  learn 
New  meaning  to  discern, 
And  read  a  lesson  there 
To  keep  with  tender  care; 
If  we  for  God  are  set  apart, 
His  name  is  graven  on  our  heart. 

Sixth  Child— 

My  little  penny  reminds  me — 

It  stands  for  wealth,  though  small — 
Of  our  Father's  great  abundance. 

Rich  and  large  enough  for  all; 
From  his  bounty  full  and  free 
Man  is  fed,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Seventh  Child — 

My  penny  suggests  giving. 

And  this  is  true  living. 
If  done  for  the  dear  Saviour's  sake; 

To  give  without  grudging. 

And  no  one  misjudging — 
Oh,  this  is  the  plan  I  would  take. 

Eighth  Child^ 

I  have  a  thought  to  tell  you 

My  penny  teaches  me; 
'T  round,  and  is  the  emblem 
Of  true  eternity. 
j  So  Jesus'  love  encircles 

His  children,  great  and  small, 
I  And  tenderly  surrounds  us 

Forever,  one  and  all. 

— Children's  Day  Festival. 


Two  Pennies* 

Two  beautiful,   shining  pennies! 

Bright  and  yellow,  and  new! 
Don't  tell  me  about  the  heathen— 

I  want  them  myself,  I  do. 

But  then,  what  if  I  were  a  heathen. 
With  no  precious  Bible  to  tell 

The  story  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour, 
Who  loved  little  children  so  well! 

I  guess  you  may  send  them  my  pennies. 
Perhaps  in  some  way  they  will  grow; 

For  little  brooks  grow  to  rivers. 
And  pennies  make  dollars,  you  know. 

I'm  not  very  wise,  but  there's  one  thing 
I  think  must  be  certainly  true — 

If  little  boys  ought  to  give  pennies, 
Big  men  should  give  dollars,  don't  you? 
''King's  Messenger.** 


METHODIST  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 


Methodist  Episcopil  Church. 

Tlie  South  Japan  Mlssloa  Conference  at  Its  tate 
8c«iiloD  reported  851  full  membera,  a  gain  of  51 ; 
43S  probationers,  a  gain  of  88.  During  tbe  year 
previous  there  were  134  adults  and  26  children  | 
baptJsed.  Action  on  tb(«  queslloti  of  Metbodlst 
union  In  Japan  was  deferred  until  next  year.  I 

The  Rebecca  OrpkanaKe  at  Aotau.  Clilna.  has  In  ' 
It  seTeoteen  orphans  (four  bojit  and  three  plrlsj 
ISlx  have  gotid  eyesight,  Ihrt-e  have  partial  slghl, 
and  eight  are  blind.  The  ground  owned  by  the 
Orphanage  amounts  td  between  four  and  five  acres, 
and  cost,  with  dwelllnga,  about  $5,000,  Mexican 
currency.  Twenty  dollars  a  year  will  support  a 
child. 

Ml«s  Xlnry  de  F  Lloyd,  of  the  Mexico  Mission, 
died  in  Bnllle  Creek,  Wlch,.  May  23.  1902, 

Itev.  George  Abete,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Ml^Htouary  t^ocleety.  died  at 
Rocky  Point,  N.  V..  June  11.  IMII.  at  the  age  of 
sixty  nine  years. 

Rev.  Henry  Jackson  and  wife,  of  North  India, 
and  Rev.  George  K.  Glider  ana  wife,  of  Soath 
India,  arrived  In  New  York  last  month. 

Rev.  U.  G.  Appenzeller,  of  the  Korea  Mission^ 
w*as  drowned  In  Korea  June  16,  1902.  Be  bad  been 
a  missionary  In  Korea  since  the  spring  of  1S85, 

Rev.  J.  M.  8banlc«  of  I'Anse,  Mich.,  has  a  new 
plan  for  ralalng  mtaalonary  money,  which  is 
warmly  endorsed  by  Bishop  Thobum.  Write  hlro 
for  particulars. 

The  Italy  Conference  was  held  In  Turin,  Italy, 
eommenclng  May  15,  Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 
The  statistics  reported  an  encouraging  advance 
In  members,  probationers,  Sunday  scbfxil  scbolnrs 
and  collections.  Bishop  Vincent  ordained  five 
ministers  and  baptized  six  children  ou  8uuday. 
Blsbop  McCabe  was  present  and  In  a  mlsftlonary 
meeting  collected  |5fK>  to  Initiate  a  mission  atuong 
the  Italians  in  Biienos  Ayres.  South  America. 

Rev.  W.  E,  Horley.  of  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits 
Settlements,  was  married  In  J?lngapore  April  30, 
to  Mist  Ada  ih  riocklDi. 


Methodist  EpbcopAl  Churchy  South. 

Rev,  Kelley  James  Vearwood.  M.  D.,  a  mem- 
ber ,of  the  i Antral  Mexico  Conference,  and  mis- 
sionary at  San  Luis  rotosl,  Mexico,  died  June 
10,    1002. 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  elected  Rev.  Seth 
Ward,  I>.  L^.,  of  Texas,  assistant  missionary  secre- 
tary, and  31  r.  J.  D.  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Society. 

fJEVERAl.    CUXFERENCE    AmoV    ON    MISSIONS. 

The  General  Confereoce  of  the  Methodist  Eplsco* 
pal  Church,  South,  met  In  Dallas.  Texas,  May  7. 
1B02. 

It  was  decided  to  have  but  one  Missionary  Sec- 
retary, and  Dr.  Walter  K.  Lambutb  was  re-elected. 
The  Board  of  Missions  was  autborixed  to  elect  an 
▲aalstant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other 
aaslstants  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  on 
Domination  of  the  Secretary. 


The  office  of  Deaconess  was  provided  for,  but 
tlie  Deaconess  Is  not  to  be  ordained,  nor  to  take 
any  vows,  nor  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  unless 
she  chooses.  She  must  be  2*t  yi^ars  or  age.  a  single 
woman  or  a  widow,  have  a  good  ICngUsh  educa- 
tion, and  be  in  goud  health.  She  Is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mli^sloiuir^ 
Society. 

The  General  Boards  of  the  Womun'a  Foreign 
Missbmary  Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  were  recommended  to  consider  tlie 
wl»dom  of  a  union  of  ihe  two  societies. 

The  question  of  uniting  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  In  establishing  a  Publishing 
House  In  Sbnughul,  China,  was  referred  to  the 
Book  Committee, 

The  Conference  favored  the  organic  reunion  of 
the  Methodist  Churches  in  Japan,  and  was  willing 
that  the  Mission  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  In  Japan  should  unite  with  the  otUers : 

''I^ovlded,  l!rst,  that  the  basis  of  union  sub- 
mitted to  this  Conference  by  the  Japan  Mission 
Conference  be  referred  to  a  commlsalon  of  flye 
members  to  be  aprM>lnted  by  the  College  of  Blahopa. 

''Second,  That  said  comtnlsslon  shall  Include 
two  bishops  and  the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of   Missions. 

"Third.  Thnt  said  commission  shall  be  antbor- 
lied  to  crmfor  with  other  commissions  appointed 
by  such  Methodist  bodies  as  may  propose  to  enter 
into  the  union,  nod  shall  be  Invested  with  full 
power  and  final  authority  to  act  In  tbe  adoption 
of  a  baslfl  of  untou.'' 


Wealeyan  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  Stales* 
Rrv.  K.  Teter,  Missionary  Secretary  writes 
*  The  Board  of  Missions  at  Its  recent  meeting  in- 
quired into  tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  African 
Mission  on  account  of  the  death  and  return  of  ser* 
eral  of  the  workers.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
fllekneas  and  death  of  our  workers  Is  not  due 
to  the  fact  I  bat  the  mission  Is  located  In  a  place 
thnt  Is  peculiarly  unbealthful.  On  the  contrary, 
it  Is  as  healthy  a  location  as  Is  to  be  found  in 
that  section.  Neither  Is  the  sickness  due  to  anj 
lack  of  sanitary  conditions  about  the  premises. 

*'The  condition  of  the  mission  and  school  Is  the 
best  it  has  been  for  years.  One  native  worker  la 
DOW  In  the  fi*>l(l.  and  soon  other  native  workers 
will  bp  ready. 

**Brotijer  Leonnrd  Fagao  and  wife,  of  Kansas, 
sailed  for  .\frlca,  June  1].  They  are  about  thirty 
years  old,  are  excellent  p*'ople  with  good  experi- 
ences. We  make  sacrifices  in  our  work  st  home, 
but  nothing  lu  comparison  with  those  that  our 
workers  In  Africa  make.     Pray  for  tliem'* 


Melhodtst  Church  of  Canada, 
Rev.  J.  Endlcoti  arrived  In  Klatlug.  Ss  Chuan, 
China,  February  27,  and  writes  March  10,  1901, 
*"We  made  the  Journey  from  Winnipeg  to  Klattog 
In  three  months.  1  am  giving  my  best  attention 
at  present  to  the  printing  press  and  have  already 
two  presses  going.    There  Is  an  unprecedented  de- 


nn)2.] 
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maiid  for  tKyoks  of  various  kinds,  and  all  the  tuls 
alOAftrles  In  Bz-Chuan  are  loolctiig  to  us  tti  supply 
Ibem  wttlx  the  needed  literature.  Grt-ater  crowds 
tbtiQ   ever   are   comlug^   to   tlie   various    preacLLng 

plttCPJi.*' 

MLss  M,  \.  Veaesiey  writes  from  Asabu*  TokyOt 
Ja]>au  that  In  the  school  there  would  he  two  grad 
'  nates  on  Alarch  27,  and  there  were  more  applha- 
tlona  from  pupUa  to  enter  the  new  term  thao  could 
he  accommodated,  as  the  seating  capacity  Is  limi- 
ted to  140.  The  prospect  for  the  future  Is  very 
cncourflslDg. 


Wesley  an  Methodist  Church  ol  England. 
The    MLsisiouary    Society    reported    In    May    the 
receipts  for  the   previous   year  as  £136,528 ;   the 


expendlturea    £143,017,    leaving    a    deficient^     of 

Key.  S.  G.  Tope,  of  China,  says  that  *'China  \m 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  great  pei>ple8hlp.  She  la 
conscloys  of  her  degradatloti.  and  lonj^lng  with  an 
lntenj>e  kmi^lug  for  establishment  among  the  na- 
tions. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Cbrlstlan  Church  to 
show  The  Chinese  that  real  progre«»  reijiilres  tia- 
tlanal   regeD**rBtloQ  and  spiritual  uplift iDg," 

Rev,  David  ninchcliff,  of  the  Gold  Coast  Mis- 
sions, West  Africa,  reports  that  the  Methodist  con- 
verts there  are  E^eDerona,  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 
At  Accra  are  three  larj^e  chai>eia  and  als  large 
flourishlnif   i^unday-BclJioola^ 


METHODIST  NOTES. 


The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church  calls  for  a  new  man  as  a  missionary 
to  Japan.  An  unmarried  tnao  la  desired.  Apply 
to  the  Beeretary,  Rev*  T.  J.  Ogbam,  Summerfield, 
S.  C. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  In  May  last  elected  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  Rev.  R,  T.  Brown, 
Editor  of  the  Chrl^tiQn  Index,  and  re  elected  Rev, 
Bullock,  Book  Agent,  and  Itev,  R*  A.  Carter, 
retary  of  the  Epworth  T^agne. 

The  annual  ceusua  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist 
Church  of  England  exhibits  a  net  Increase  of  8436 
niembors,  the  total  membership  reacblQg  463,1  IS* 

The  late  Mr.  Wm,  Marsh,  of  Capetown,  made  a 
bequest  (o  the  South  African  Wealeyan  Church  of 
^9U0,tX>0  for  the  purpose  of  establishtiig  the  ^ 'Ma rah 
Memorial  Domes"  for  the  destitute  white  children 
of  South  Africa, 

The  South  African  Wealeyan  Methodist  Church 
(not  Including  the  Transvaal  and  Kbodesia)  re- 
ports 7.058  English  members,  an  Increase  of  447, 
uad  50.378  native  members,  an  increase  of  3,553. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  106th  session  of  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connexion  Church  of  England  laat  month 
In  Stockport,  England,  Rev.  Martin  J.  Birks  wa« 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  new 
president  is  62  years  of  age  and  ''has  been  in  active 
elrcnlt  work  for  thlrty-aeven  yeara." 

The  eighty-third  annual  conference  of  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Church  of  England  met  In  Hull. 
England,  last  month.  Rev.  T.  Mitchell  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  is  57  years 
of  age  and  Imn  traveled  35  years. 

Dr.  J,  M.  Bu'^kley.  Editor  of  the  New  Vork  Chvia- 
Han  At!tQcutt\  comuieuting  on  the  Proceedings  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscupal 
Churcb,  South,  says.  "On  the  wiiole,  after  a  careful 
eiatuiuailon  of  Thv  Daitif  Ailvotatc,  we  are  pleased 
ftt  the  many  .slmlhirllles  which  we  see  lo  our  own 
proceedings,  and  also  Impressed  with  various  dilTer- 
ences  of  view  that,  drawn  out  to  thetr  full  limit 
and  stated  a?*  settled  principles,  would  make  ir 
very  dllhcult  to  unite  the  two  bodies  in  one  eccle- 
siastical fabric.  They  all  relate  ro  questions  of 
method  and  the  distribution  of  authority." 

Tile  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
copal  rMiurch,  South.  In  May  last  elected  Rev.  E.  Iv 
Hoas,  D,  D..  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  D.  D..  Bishops  : 


retired  from  active  service  Bishopa  FRsgerald,  Har- 
grove and  Granhery  ;  elected  Rev.  George  B.  Win- 
ton    Editor   of   the    Chtisiian  Advocate,   Naahvllic, 
I  Tenn. ;  Rev.  Roi>ert  J.  Bingham,  D.  D.,  senior  Book 
I  Agent ;  reelected  Rev,  John  T.  Tlgert,  D.  XX,  Book 
Edlt(*r  and  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Review;  Rev. 
H.  M.  Du  Bose,  Secretary  of  the  Epworth  Leivgne 
ond     Editor    of    the    Einrorth    Era ;    Rev.    James 
Atkins,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  Sunday  SchLwl  periodicals; 
■  Rev,  Walter  R,  Eambuth,  E).  D.,  Missionary  Secre- 
I  tary  ;  Mr.  David  Morion  Smith,  Junior  Book  Agent : 
Rev,  P,  H,  Whlsuer,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Eattenslon  Society  ;  Rev.  John  D.  Hammond,  D.  D.. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  18,  the  following  committees  were 
apiHJltited  to  act  with  similar  committees  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  In  pursuance  of  un 
1  order  of  the  recent  General  Conference— Com- 
mittee on  Hymnal  :  Bishop  E.  I*.  Hoss,  D.  D..  LL, 
D,,  Rev,  George  B.  Wluton,  D.  D..  Rev.  Horace 
M.  Du  Bosi^,  D,  D„  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Til  let  t,  D.  D.. 
Rev.  Paul  Whitehead,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  M.  Moore, 
Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Edwin  Mlms,  Ph.  D.,  President  Henry 
N,  ^Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  Rev.  Fitzgerald  S.  Parker,  Rev. 
Jnmes  Campbell,  D.  D,»  and  i'rof.  Robert  T. 
j  Kerljn,  Ph.  D.  Committee  on  Catechism  and  Order 
I  of  Worship;  Bishop  Wallace  W.  Duncan,  D.  D., 
Bishop  A.  Coke  Bmlth,  D,  IK,  Rev.  Johli  J.  Tigert. 

D,  D.,   LL.  D„   Rev,  J.  O.  Willson,   D.  D.,  Rev,  J. 

E.  Godhi?y,  l>.  D„  Rev.  O.  E.  Brown,  D.  D,»  Pmr, 
Robert  E.  BlackwelU  A.  M. 


CoMMissioNRRs  Appointed  ur  Boarh  tu-  Bisiiors 
<JF  Methodist  Epis copal  Cuuucii, 
At  the  recent  session  of  the  Board  of  Bishops,  in 
ChattantK»f?a,     Tenu.,     the     following     commissions 
were  ii|>poloted  : 

('ftnxtiliduikon    of    Bcncvfjhnt  Socictle* — Bishops 
I"\is«,   WaUi»^n,   Fowler;  Drs,  J.   F,  Uoucber,  8.  W. 
I  Thomas,  D,  L.  Rader,  E.  M.  Randall,  E.  O,  Thayer* 
j  J.    M.   Buckley  ;  Messrs.  R.  T,  Miller.   G.   I.  Coch^ 
I  ran,   F.   W.  Tunnell.   E.  L,   Dobbins,  J,  A.   Patten. 
Archer  Brown,     (Dr,  E,  M.  Randall  baa  since  de- 
clined the  appointment  and  Dr,  A,  N.  Fisher  has 
been  apolnted  In  his  place.)    They    will    meet    this 
month  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


Common  Hymnal  (To  act  Jointly  wltb  a  corre-  Common  CatccHUm  und  Order  of  Wor§htp  (To 
uponclliig  commlBslou  to  be  apiKjloted  by  the  Blah-  j^^^  jointly  witli  a  corresponding  eomtnisfilon  to  be 
ops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sontb)—  .  .   ,  *.     .u     i>t  t.  #  .v,     m*  .u  ^i  *   ^  • 

Bl8h(»p  Goo^flell,  Drs.  8.  F.  Uphum,  C.  M.  Cobern,  \  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Uhops  of  the  Methodist  Kpis* 
R.  J.  Cooke,  r.  S.  Natter,  W.  A.  Quttyle.  C.  wJ  *^**P*'  Chnrch,  South )-'Bt8bop»  Merrill  and  Joyce ; 
Smith,   C.   M.   Stuart,    H.   G.   Jackson,   Mr.   M.    V*    Dra.  J.  W.   Jennings,  W.  V.   Kelley,   S.  « ».   Royal  ; 


Simpson,   Prof.  C,  T.  WIncheater. 


'  MeaifB.  A*  W,  Harris.  Prank  Brown. 


OUTLOOK. 


Dr.  A.  P.  Parker  writes  from  China  that  the 
action  of  the  Chinese  Government  requiring  the 
worship  of  Confucius  In  the  newly  established  col- 
leges throughout  the  empire,  whereby  Christian 
students  are  excluded  from  these  institutions,  ts 
causing  widespread  discussion  and  criticism  among 
both  foreigners  and  Chinese  In  that  country.  Stren- 
uous efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  command 
are  being  made. 

In  Burma  the  Buddhist  leaders  are  debating 
whether  Gaotatna  wore  a  mustache  or  not.  Most 
of  the  Images  show  an  expressionless  face  of  the 
Burmese  type,  but  beardless.  Dr.  Julius  Smith 
sees  in  the  debate  a  declining  Interest  In  Buddhism, 
and  an  enlarged  opening  for  Christianity. 

Dr.  Wm.  Ashmore  beiives  that  China  will  he 
compelled  to  move  forward  iu  the  path  of  reform, 
but  he  does  not  think  It  will  be  rapid.  He  writes, 
"People  conversant  with  China's  situation  are  con- 
fronted with  two  very  diverse  groups  of  symptoms. 
On  the  one  hand  the  observor  is  struck  with  the 
power  and  assertion  of  the  Conservative  element  ; 
he  flees  bow  Boxers  are  getting  back  inlto  places 
*tt  Inllueuce,  and  how  the  old  rancor  and  self-con- 
tldence  are  again  becoming  dominant.  Cm  the  other 
hand,  he  lakes  into  account  the  formative  and 
driving  Influences  that  are  at  work,  that  are  might- 
ily on  the  tncreai»e,  and  that  have  behind  them  the 
Immense  energising  reserve  force  of  the  West, 
acting  like  water  power  on  a  turbine  wheel.  In 
the  end  these  latter  will  win/' 

The  t'iose  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  will  enable 
the  Protestant  Missions  to  be  re-eatahllshed  and 
prosecuted  with  greater  vigor  and  success.  The 
different  Missionary  Societies  represented  In  South 
Africa  are  increasing  their  missionary  forces  and 
preparing  for  large  ingatherings,  especially  among 
the  natives. 

The  Buddhists  are  ranking  earnest  efforts  to 
obtain  govern ment  recognition  In  Ja}ian.  Tbey 
have  appealed  to  the  Japanese  Parallaaient  to  de- 
clare Buddhism  a  state  religion.  It  Is  not  prob^ 
able  that  the  movement  will  be  surcessful.  Jap- 
anese statesmen  know  that  this  would  lessen  their 
Influence  with  other  nations. 

India  is  greatly  burdened  by  its  Idols  and 
heathen  religions.  The  deputation  of  the  American 
Board  which  has  lately  returned  from  India  says. 
**We  are  convinced  that  no  country  In  the  world 
ever  needed  or  more  sorely  needs  today  the  saving 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  than  do  India  and  Ceylon, 
Three  thousand  and  more  years  of  Hinduism  have 
fully  demonstrated  Us  lack  of  ability  to  hold  a 
mighty  race  from  sinking  lower  and  lower  In  Ignor- 
anee  and  Immorality/' 

A  large  part  of  the  Philippines  have  accepted 
American  rule.  Unnj  schools  have  been  opened  and 


are  well  attended  and  In   no  part  of  the  world  is 
Protestant  Christianity  making  greater  progress, 

Japan  is  progressing  toward  Christ lanitj.     Bev. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Methodist  Church,  has  Just  returned  from  aa 
oihclal  visit  to  the  missions  of  his  chnrcb  In  Japan, 
and  reports :    ''Among  the  educated  and  influential  ^ 
men  of  Japan  the  absorbing  question  at  the  present  i 
time  is.  What  are  the  things  that  will  make  JaiMUi  \ 
a  truly  great  nation?     The  feeling  and  attitude  of] 
the  people  toward  Christianity  is  mucli  more  faTor- 
able  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    This  lias  been 
brought  about  In  no  small  degree  by  a  remarkabla 
retlgious  movement  during  the  past  year.     Besides  | 
tbose    who    have    made    a    definite    profession    of 
Christianity,  or  are  diligently  studying  the  Scrip- 
tureSt   many   intelligent  and  thoughtful   men  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  *Japan  must  have  a  new 
religion.'     They  do  not  say  that  It  will  be  Chris- 
tianity,  which  they   regard  as  a  foreign   religion, 
ond    would    rather    have    something    distinctively 
Japanese  ;  but  some  of  them  admit  that  while  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  Christianity.  It  la.  never* 
theless,  the  best  thing  In  sight." 

In  Ceylon  the  native  Christians  believe  In  mis- 
sions and  give  liberally  that  others  may  have  the 
Gospel.      Mr.   John   R,    ^lott   visited  a   college   la  j 
i>ylon,  where  he  fouud  a  band  of  students  so  poor  ' 
that  sixteen  of  them  occupied  one  room.     Near  the 
building  was  a  garden  in  which  they  spent  tbelr 
spare    time    cultivating    bananas.      When    he    in* 
(julred,   "What  do  you  do  with  the  money*?"   they 
took   him   to   the  shore   and   p<jinted   to   an   island 
off   in   the   sea.   "Two  years  ago,*'   they   said,    '*i 
sent   one  of   our  graduates   there.     He   started  a ' 
school,  and  It  has  developed  Into  a  church.    We  are 
going  to  send  him  to  another  Island  this  year*" 
Their  cook  laid  aside  every  tenth  handful  of  rice 
that   they   might  sell   It,  In  order  to  have  Christ 
preached  more  widely. 

I      A   missionary  also  writes  6f  tlie  gtvlng^  of  the 
native  Christian  :    "The  farmers  are  accastomed  to 
give  every  tenth  bushel  of  rice.     Those  who  baTsj 
^rdens  give  the  fruit  of  every  tenth  tree.     Tbcj  I 
find  that  giving  In  this  way  brings  spiritual  bless-  i 
logs.     The  Christian  community  Is  rapidly  tncreas- 
lug.     It  is  the  best  educated,   the   most  respected, 
and  the  most  prosperous  community  In  the  island. 
The  Christian  mother  In  each  home,  as  she  meas- 
ures out  the  rice  for  the  evening  meal,  takes  out  j 
each   day  a   handful   or   more  and  puts   It   Into  a 
little  box  called  'the  Lord's  Box/     At  the  end  of 
each  month  the  treasurer  of  each  church  visits  tbs  j 
Christian  .homes,  collects  the  rice  from  these  boxes,  J 
sells  It,  and  the  money  goes  to  aid  the  Native  Mis* 
slonary    Society    in    supporting    Native    Christiana 
as  mlBslonnrles  in  distant  vlllsges.'* 


I 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


AUGUST,  1902. 


METHODISM  IN  GEORGIA. 

BY  GEO.   G.   SMITH,  D.   I). 

«E(o.\D  METHODIST  SOCIETY  IX  THE  WORLD,      j  NoFth  Carollnlaiis,  many  of  whom  had  been 

The  first  Methodist  Society  organized  In  |  Methodists  in  the  older  states.    The  country 

the  world  was  in  Oxford,  England,  the  second    ^'^^  religiously  destitute.    There  were  some 

was  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  but  John  Wesley, ,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  preachers,  but  they 

who  founded  that  society  was  not    at    that   ^'^^^  ^'^^y  few. 

time  what  we  call  a  Methodist.  He  was  a  ,  The  large  county  of  Wilkes,  in  which  these 
High  Church  Episcopalian,  who,  while  not  a  two  itinerant  Methodist  preachers  worked, 
ritualist,  was  a  strong  sacramentarian  ,  had  a  population  of  36.000  in  1790,  and  only 

George  Whitefleld,  who  came  after  him  j  three  log  churches.  For  protection  against 
and  James  Habensham,  his  schoolmaster  who  the  Indians  the  people  lived  in  close  settle- 
came  with  him,  were  really  the  first  Metho-  ments  and  the  preachers  went  from  neighbor- 
dists  in  the  new  Province  and  the  Savannah  i  hood  to  neighborhood  preaching  in  private 
Episcopal  congregation  had  the  first  earnest  houses. 
Methodist  preaching.  ! 

This  was  in  1739,  but  it  was  nearly  fifty  i  "^^  '"^'''"^  chihches  and  first  conferences. 
years  after  this  before  a  member  of  Mr.  Wes-  Among  those  who  had  come  to  the  new 
ley's  society  was  found  in  Georgia.  This  j  State,  were  two  well-to-do  Virginians,  Daniel 
member  did  not  come  from  England,  but '  ^^^  Thomas  Grant.  Daniel  Grant  was  the 
from  Virginia  and  lived  150  miles  from  1  father,  Thomas,  the  son.  Daniel  Grant  had 
where  Mr.  Wesley  had  his  home  when  he  was  i  ^^^^  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Samuel 
in  Savannah.  Davles,  the  famous  Presbyterian  evangelist, 

,  and  had  been  an  elder  in  his  church  in  Vir- 
FiRST  AMERICAN  METHODIST.  ^j^j^.  ^^^^  ^^  removed  to  North  Carolina  he 

1  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  who  in- ,  ^as  an  elder  in  Grassy  Creek  Presbyterian 
troduced  Methodism  into  Georgia.  When  the  Church.  He  came  to  the  new  settlement  in 
first  preacher  came  to  Georgia,  in  1785.  the  '■  Georgia  a  Presbyterian,  and  fixed  his  home 
old  minutes  show  there  were  already  70  mem-  on  Little  River. 

"®"*  Samuel  Davles  was   Mr.    Wesley's   corres- 

Nor  am  I  able  to  tell  who  was  the  Arst  |  p^^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Whltefield's  friend  and  was 
Methodist  preacher.  Beverly  Allen  is  so!^  ^^^^  evangelist,  and  David  Grant  was  a 
written  in  all  the  histories,  but  it  is  certain  ^,^^^  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  experimen- 
he  was  not  the  man,  for  a  letter  from  him.  ^^  religion,  so  when  these  first  Methodist 
found  in  Shipp's  History  of  Methodism  in  .  p.^^^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  g^^^  them  a 
South  Carolina,  places  him  in  Eastern  Caro- ,  g,^^  welcome,  and  built  the  first  Methodist 

^^""^V^^'  '*""!•         V,  o^v.  Church  in  Georgia. 

The  first  preachers  who  came  were  Thomas 

Humphries  and  John  Major.  Both  of  these  |  ^  number  of  Virginians  who  had  been  con- 
were  Virginians.  Humphries  was  a  vigorous,  i^ected  with  the  Methodists  were  scattered 
fiery  preacher.  Major  was  noted  for  his  over  the  fine  lands  of  Wilkes,  and  among 
pathos,  and  called  the  weeping  prophet.  He  ,  them  was  Captain  James  Clarke,  a  well-to-do 
was  not  strong  when  he  came  in  1787,  and  planter,  who  settled  in  the  forks  of  Broad 
died  just  as  the  Conference  was  being  held  i  River  in  what  is  now  Madison  county.  He 
in  1788.  became  a  member  of  the  first  Methodist  So- 

The  upper  part  of  Georgia  was  very  thickly '  ciety  and  had  a  meeting  house  built  near  his 
settled  for  those  days  with  Virginians  and   home. 
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Here  the  first  Georgia  Conference  was  held 
in  the  spring  of  1788.  There  were  six  preach- 
ers present,  but  I  have  been  able  to  locate 
only  four  in  Georgia.  Bishop  Asbury  was 
there.  Among  those  whom  he  had  brought 
to  Georgia  was  the  famous  Hope  Hull,  who 
was  a  young  Marylander.  He  had  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  North  and  South  Caroli- 
na, and  was  to  be  no  less  so  in  Georgia.  Meth- 
odism soon  secured  a  hold  on  the  principal 
families  of  Georgia  and  into  one  of  the  best 
of  these  Mr.  Hull  married  in  after  time. 

John  Andrew  was  the  first  Georgian  who 
began  to  travel  as  an  itinerant.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  old  Puritan  non-conformist,  but  had 
better  education  than  most  of  the  young  men 
of  his  day,  and  like  Hull,  had  married  Into 
an  excellent  Virginia  family. 

There  was  a  rapid  growth  of  the  church  for 
several  years,  but  a  succession  of  disasters 
brought  its  fortunes  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century 
the  prospect  was  gloomy.  The  State  was, 
Jiowever,  rapidly  increasing  In  population, 
and  men  of  means  were  making  their  homes 
in  it. 

Among  those  who  came  to  Augusta  was  a 
wealthy  land  holder  of  Virginia,  Col.  Wm. 
Mead.  His  son,  Stith,  had  been  converted 
and  came  to  his  father's  home  in  Augusta,  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  found  Augusta  a 
sprightly  city  of  4,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
theatre,  a  race  course  and  one  church  which 
was  open  to  all.  At  that  time  it  was  without 
a  pastor  and  there  was  no  organized  body 
of  Christians  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Mead  preached  in  the  church  by  con- 
sent of  the  vestry  who  controlled  it  one  time. 
That  was  enough  for  them  and  when  he  came 
again  the  door  was  closed.  He  bought  a  lot 
with  his  own  money,  the  one  on  which  St. 
John's  Church  now  stands,  and  by  a  vigorous 
effort  succeeded  in  raising  money  enough  to 
partly  complete  a  church  and  organize  a  so- 
ciety. 

There  was  a  young  English  woman  in  the 
city  who  had  been  a  Methodist  in  Bristol — 
she  had  married  a  mechanic  in  Augusta,  and 
in  his  house  the  church  in  Augusta  was  or- 
ganized in  1799. 

THE  GREAT  REVIVAL. 

General  revival  now  swept  over  the  United 
States.  Campmeetings  had  begun  and  they 
were  greatly  beneficial  in  the  then  state  of 
things.  Great  crowds  numbering  often  thous- 


ands came  to  them;  there  were  sometimes 
five  stands  for  the  different  preachers,  so 
large  was  the  crowd.  Hundreds  were  con- 
verted at  a  meeting.  All  classes  were  repre- 
sented in  the  ingathering.  It  was  no  sudden 
and  quickly  ebbing  tide,  but  a  steady  and 
mighty  stream  of  blessing,  which  continued 
for  near  ten  years  without  any  cessation. 
Hope  Hull  had  returned  to  Georgia,  mar- 

I  ried  and  located,  and  while  he  was  local  he 

I  was  all  the  while  engaged  in  church  work. 

I  Stith  Mead,  another  worker,  was  a  man  of 
influence,  of  talent  and  of  very  deep  piety. 

I  The  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  Joined  with 

I  the  Methodists  in  evangelistic  work,  and  by 
1812,  when  the  war  with  England  came  on. 

^  Georgia  was  transformed. 

I  The  Georgia  Conference  had  been  discon- 
tinued in  1792,  and  Georgia  was  placed  In 

I  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  young  Christians 
of  this  "South  Conference"  as  Bishop  Asbury 

!  called  it,  afterward  men  of  great  influence, 

I  were  now  taking  their  places  in  the  pulpit. 
Lovick   Pierce    and    Reddlck,    his    brother, 

I  James  Russell,  the  man  of  flre,  and  James  0. 

;  Andrew,  were  among  those  who  began  a  trav- 

I  ellng  ministry  at  this  period. 

j     The  circuits  were  very  large  and  the  work 

'  was  very  hard.    The  State  was  moving  west- 

j  ward  occupying  new  lands  and  every  nerve 
was   strained   to   meet  the   imperative   call. 

I  But  for  campmeetings  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  met  the  demands  of  the 
hungry  multitudes. 

The  local  preachers  did  valiant  work  and 
in  the  flrst  decade  of  the  19th  century,  the 
church  Increased  its  membership  ten  fold. 
The  circuits  were  very  large  and  they  covered 
all  the  country.  The  outposts  were  occu- 
pied, and  wherever  there  were  people  there 
were  Methodist  preachers. 

THE  FIRST   SCHOOL. 

Before  the  century  began  the  Methodists 
had  enterprised  a  school,  but  they  could  not 
carry  out  the  scheme,  and  Hope  Hull  estab- 
lished a  school  called  **Laceoth  Academy" 
at  his  own  charge  and  employed  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister  to  teach  the  classics. 

While  he  was  in  New  England,  Lorenzo 
Dow  had  professed  religion  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  19th  century,  Lorenzo  came  to 
Georgia  as  an  evangelist.  Stith  Mead  knew 
him  and  encouraged  him,  and  Lorenzo  had 
the  flrst  protracted  meeting  ever  held  in 
Georgia  in  the  church  in  Augusta. 


The  war  of  1812  came  on  and  there  was  for 
some  years  great  religous  dearth.  The 
church  did  not  decline,  but  it  did  not  ad- 
vance»  nor  did  it  make  perceptible  progress 
for  some  years.  There  were,  however,  many 
log  churches  built  dotting  the  country,  and 
the  circuits  were  moving  as  rapidly  forward 
as  the  settlements  of  the  State  were  going 
westward. 

A  church  school  had  been  organized  at  Sa- 
lem, Jn  Clarke  county  in  1820.  and  the  church 
was  beginning  to  do  something  for  foreign 
missions.  There  was  a  mission  to  the  Creeks, 
on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  and  a  mission  to 
the  Cherokees  in  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

THE  GREAT   AAV  A  K  EN  t  NO. 

In  1827  a  most  remarkable  and  wide-sweep- 
Ing  revival  spread  over  all  Georgia.  Thous 
ands  were  converted  and  joined  the  church, 
and  from  the  mountains  to  Florida,  every 
where  the  revival  fire  blazed.  It  was  remark- 
able  for  its  mighty  Influence  over  the  gifted 
young  men  of  the  State.  Judges,  lawyers, 
physicians,  were  brought  Into  the  church. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  few  of  the  coun- 
try towns  which  bad  any  churches  in  them 
The  preaching  was  in  the  Court  House,  and 
was  only  occasional,  but  now  good  churches 
were  built  In  most  of  them  and  stations  and 
half  stations  were  organized,  and  Methodism 
in  Georgia  became  socially  a  power. 

It  was  during  this  great  revival  that  Lov- 
Jck  Pierce,  Stephen  Olln,  James  O'Connor 
and  John  Howard  formed  a  corpg  of  evange- 
lists, going  together  to  the  leading  places  In 
the  State. 

They  were  each  then  in  his  vigor.  Olin 
was  trtinscendently  great  and  was  In 
the  glow  of  his  first  love  as  a  Christian. 
Pierce  was  then  as  always  a  marvel,  for 
wise  and  forcible  speech.  Andrew  was  of 
matchless  eloquence,  and  Howard  with  his 
hne  person,  sweet  voice  and  musical  gifts, 
was  famously  popular  and  impressive.  The 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists  and  Presbyteri- 
ans alike  shared  in  this  wonderful  revival. 
It  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  all  the  future 
of  Georgia. 

THE  CEORGfA   (^NFERETSCE  OROANIZED. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  had  grown 
BO  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it. 
and  South  Carolina  gave  up  Georgia  and 
Florida  to  the  Georgia  Conference.  There 
was  little  trouble  in  making  the  division.    In 


1831,  the  Georgia  Conference  was  constituted 
and  in  1832,  It  met  in  Macon.  Ga. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, in  1788  a  Georgia  Conference  was  held, 
and  so  for  four  consecutive  years,  then  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Conference  were 
merged.  At  that  time  annual  conferences 
were  merely  arbitrary  divisions  made  by  the 
Bishops  for  their  convenience.  After  1818, 
their  lines  were  fixed  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

In  V830.  by  the  permission  of  the  General 
Conference  the  South  Carolina,  then  a  very 
large  conference,  decided  to  divide,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  territory  then  embraced  In 
it,  west  of  the  Savannah  river  was  put  into 
the  Georgia  Conference. 

Tills  conference  began  its  separate  exist- 
ence well  equipped  for  its  work.  A  body  of 
young  men,  native  to  the  soil  and  of  unusual 
ability  constituted  its  membership.  At  its 
first  session  the  first  two  native  born  college 
bred  men  who  had  ever  worked  In  the  State 
were  received  on  trial.  They  were  George  F. 
Pierce  and  Archelaus  H.  Mitchel!;  the  first 
became  the  famous  Bishop  Pierce,  and  the 
second  was  the  noted  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Alaba- 
ma, who,  after  seventy  years  of  memberBtilp 
In  an  annual  conference  is  stlU  (1902)  living. 
These  w^ere  each  graduates  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia, 

I  There  were  quite  a  number  of  young  Geor- 
gians who  bad  bad  only  moderate  advantages 
w^ho  were  destined  to  great  distinction,  Jesse 
Boring,  long  considered  the  moat  eloquent 
man  In  the  church;  Wm.  J.  Parks  who  was 
noted  for  his  strong  common  sense  and  exec- 
utive ability;  Jno.  W.  Glenn,  long  a  noted 
ecclesiastical  lawyer;  Caleb  W.  Key,  father 
of  Bfahofi  Key,  famous  as  a  revivalist,  and 
scores  of  others  constituted  the  working 
force  at  a  time  when  Georgia  was  rapidly 
moving  forward. 

I  It  was  the  revival  epoch.  Campmeetfngs 
had  become  very  popular  and  there  w^ere  sev- 
eral in  every  county.  They  were  in  many 
cases  no  longer  crude  affairs,  but  were  well 
furnished  for  this  work.  The  districts  %vere 
large  and  ably  manned  and  the  Presiding 
Elders  w^ere  leading  evangelists.  There  was 
now  a  multiplication  of  stations  and  the  pro- 
tracted meeting  known  as  a  four-days  meet- 
ing or  a  revival  meeting  became  an  institu- 
tion In  the  towns.  The  circuits  were  still 
very  large  and  two  preachers  on  a  four 
weeks'  circuit  was  the  rule. 
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EDUCATION.  MISSIONS. 

As  we  have  seen  the  Georgia  Methodists  up  to  1819  there  was  no  missionary  society 
when  they  were  connected  with  the  South  in  Methodism,  but  when  the  society  was  or- 
Carolina  Conference  established  a  high-school  ganized  in  New  York,  a  branch  society  was 
at  Salem,  in  Clarke  county.  There  was  a  organized  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference, 
growing  demand  among  Methodists  for  At  first  the  intention  was  to  establish  mis- 
schools  to  prepare  teachers  and  preachers,  gions  among  the  Indians,  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
and  colleges  has  been  already  established  by  parent  that  the  large  number  of  negroes  on 
the  Methodists  in  other  States.  Among  these  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  large  plantations 
was  Randolph  Macon,  in  Virginia,  of  which  needed  the  Gospel  as  much  as  the  Indians. 
Dr.  Olin  had  been  elected  president.  He  jhe  negroes  in  the  interior  had  not  been 
was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Conference  and  overlooked  and  thousand3  of  them  were  in 
through  his  influence  a  chair  in  that  college  the  church.  They  had  regular  service  as  of- 
was  endowed  with  $10,000  by  the  Georg'.a '  ten  as  the  whites  and  were  organized  into 
Conference.  separate  classes  led  generally  by  leaders  of 

It  was  also  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  their  own  color,  but  now  a  more  different  and 
establish  a  school  on  the  manual  labor  plan  extensive  work  was  begun  among  them.  The 
in  the  Ijounds  of  the  conference.  This  was  best  men  were  selected  for  the  work  and 
done  and  the  manual  laljor  school  at  Coving-  large  sums  were  paid  for  its  prosecution, 
ton  was  opened,  but  it  was  evident  that  noth  $30,010  was  raised  in  1860,  the  year  before 
ing  ])Ut  a  college  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  the  war  began  to  provide  for  the  mission- 
Georgians,  and  Emory  College  was  decided  aries  to  the  blacks  and  poor  whites, 
on  and  opened  for  students  in  1838. 

There  was  not  at  that  time  a  female  col- 
lege in  the  world,  but  when  the  people  ot  I'P  to  1850,  there  had  been  little  change  in 
Macon  resolved  to  build  a  high-school  for  the  old  time  circuit  lines.  Churches  were 
girls  it  was  proposed  to  secure  a  charter  and  supplied  with  the  Gospel  on  a  week  day. 
make  it  a  female  college.  This  was  done,  except  for  four  days  in  the  month. 
The  school  was  not  at  first  strictly  denomina-  The  preacher  preached  every  day,  but 
tional,  but  was  from  the  beginning,  under  the  Monday.  A  hasty  visit  once  a  month  on  a 
auspices  of  the  Methodists.  It  was  known  as  '  ^eek  day  was  all  the  service  many  congre- 
the  Georgia  Female  College.    At  length  it  be-   S^^^^ns  had. 

came  by  regular  purchase  the  sole  property  i  ^r.  Lovick  Pierce  became  extremely  anx- 
of  the  Methodists,  and  received  the  name  it  i  ^^^^  to  change  this  ruinous  state  of  things. 
still  bears,  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.         ,  entailing  much  labor  on  the  preacher  and 

doing  little  for  the  church.    He  finally  suc- 
TiiE  EsTAiiLisuMENT  OF  THE  ADVOCATE.         I  ceedcd  lu  haviug  the  change  made,  and  now 

The  second  Methodist  weekly  in  America   there  are  very  few  charges  in  which  there 
was  established   in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with   are  more  than  four  appointments. 
Wm.  Capers  and  Stephen  Olin  as  editors.    It ' 

had  a  short  life  and  was  taken  by  the  Book  female  colleges. 

Concern  in  New  York  and  united  with  the  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  felt  be- 
Advocate  and  Journal,  and  published  in  New  fore  the  war  in  the  education  of  young 
York.  '  women  and  sundry  female  colleges,  based  on 

In  1836.  another  paper  was  decided  on  and  the  model  of  the  Wesleyan.  were  organized, 
the  ^Southern  Christian  Advocate  was  estab-  of  which  there  are  now  two,  "The  Andrew 
lished  in  Charleston  as  the  organ  of  the  Geor-  College"  at  Cuthbert  and  the  "La  Grange 
gia  and  the  South  Carolina  Conferences.     It    College"  at  La  Grange. 

was  suspended  during  the  war  between  the  The  condition  of  things  before  1861  was 
States,  afterwards  revived  and  finally  remov- '  very  prosperous.  The  educated  men  had 
ed  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  Wesleyan  Ad-  come  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
vocate  was  established  in  its  stead.  This  mand  and  there  came  up  yearly  quite  a  re- 
journal  is  still  published  in  Atlanta  and  has  inforcement  to  the  corps  of  laborers.  Then 
10.000  subscribers.  came  the  war. 
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D!.HJ>'<i    THE   WAR. 

I  would  be  glad  to  draw  a  veil  over  the&e 
fearful  four  years  from  1861  to  1865.  The 
church  was,  however,  never  more  piouB, 
never  tetter  organized  and  never  more  ener- 
getic than  during  this  time  of  sorrow  and 
strife.  While  many  of  the  preachers  were  In 
the  army  aa  chaplains  or  as  missionaries, 
there  were  enough  to  siapply  all  the  pulpits. 
Neither  mission  lo  the  neg^roes,  nor  circuit 
for  the  whites  was  given  up  until  Georgia 
was  overrun  hy  Sherman.  The  churches 
were  spared  his  torch  and  colleges  escaped, 
but  the  people  lost  everything, 

TVTaen  the  conference  met  in  Macon,  in 
1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  things  were 
very  hopeless,  but  not  a  man  flinched  or  fail- 
ed;  the  preachers  went  to  penniless  flocks 
and  shared  gladly  their  penury. 

The  colleges,  however,  were  opened  once 
again.  The  Advocate  was  re-established  and 
the  country  begun  to  rally.  In  the  mean  time 
a  great  revival  swept  the  State,  and  when  the 
lime  came  in  1866  to  divide  the  conference 
into  the  North  and  South  Georgia,  the 
church  had  largely  recovered  the  ground  she 
had  lost. 

In  1866,  a  large  part  of  Georgia  was  in  the 
Florida  Conference  and  had  been  there  since 
1S45  when  the  Florida  w^as  set  off  from  the 
Georgia.  The  Georgia  Conference  was  quite 
large  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  divide.  This  permission  was  given, 
and  in  December.  1868,  the  North  Georgia 
and  the  South  Georgia  Conferences,  includ- 
ing all  Georgia  were  formed.  The  two  con- 
ferences have  been  wonderfully  prosperous, 
[-Jind  now  report  163,991  members  and  79,693 
Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  church  btilldings  up  to  the  war  were 
very  inferior,  and  for  some  years  after  the 
war  ended  the  people  were  in  no  condition 
to  build  better  ones,  but  with  Improved  cir- 
cumstances there  set  In  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment,  and  now^  there  are  handsome  churches 
rywhere. 


I     There  are  three  secondary  colleges  in  Geor- 

|gia:    Young    Harris,    Remhardl    and    South 

'  Georgia,  which  aim  to  provide  for  the  rural 

and  poorer  classes  of  both  sexes.     They  are 

very  successful  in  every  way. 

Georgia    has    furnished    Bishop    Andrew. 

Bishop  Pierce,  Bishop  Haygood  and  Bishop 

Candler  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  Dr.  I.  D.  Ham- 

mond,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

I  and     Dr.   R.  1.   Bigham,  the     senior     Book 

I  Agent. 

I  One  of  the  senators  from  Georgia  is  a 
Methodist  steward.  The  Agricultural  Com- 
miasioner;  the  Prison  Commissioner;  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Treasurer  are  all  of  them 
Methodists, 

The  church  Is  as  yet  largely  free  from  the 
rationalism  which  so  menaces  American 
Protestantism,  and  at  present  it  is  a  power 
for  righteousness. 

OTUEB  METHOniSMS. 

j  As  soon  as  the  civil  war  ended  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  preachers 
and  misHionaries  among  the  colored  people, 
and  many  of  these  who  were  in  the  Metlio- 
dist  Episcopal  Church »  South,  joined  one  or 
the  other  of  these  churches,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  receiving  the 
larger  number. 

There  were  many  others  who  would  not 
join  them  and  they  were  organized  into  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
is  now  Quite  strong  in  several  places  and  is 
growing  In  all  parts  of  the  State. 

I  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  w^as  once 
a  considerable  body,  but  has  declined  until  it 
has  hardly  an  existence.  The  Congregational 
Methodists  were  organized  in  Georgia.  They 
are  w^eak,  but  have  a  springhtly  organ,  pub- 
lished in  the  State,  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal   Church   has    made   but    little    progress 

I  among  the  whites^  but  has  a  few  churches 

I  In  the  State. 


i 
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WHY  OTHER  REUGIONS  THAN  CHRISTIANITY  ARE  NOT 

MISSIONARY. 


BV    REV.    HOMER    WROTEN. 


ONE  of  the  great  arguments  for  the  final 
victory  of  Christianity,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  divinity  of  its  Founder,  is 
the  universality  of  our  faith.  The  study  of 
comparative  religions  has  brought  this  truth 
forcefully  to  the  mind  of  students  West  and 
East.  Other  religious  teachers  have  dis- 
played wisdom  and  have  left  vast  monu- 
ments to  attest  their  administrative  ability. 

But  men  are  only  provincial  at  best. 
They  cannot  unveil  the  future;  they  can- 
not know  lands  and  conditions  where  they 
have  never  been  and  concerning  which  they 
have  no  means  of  informing  themselves. 
Christ  won  cosmopolitan  success  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  failure.  He  was  a  prophet,  but 
more  than  a  prophet.  His  plan  comprehend- 
ed the  world  to  the  end  of  the  age.  His  apos- 
tles builded  wiser  than  they  knew  because 
He  was  with  them  and  His  spirit  continued 
the  divinity  in  His  administration. 

If  His  religion  had  not  proved  itself  adapt- 
able Missionary  Societies  would  have  dis- 
banded long  ago.  The  biggest  internal  foe 
to  Missionary  progress  are  sticklers  for 
creed,  conventionality  and  human  excres- 
cences. 

The  want  of  Missionary  zeal  in  Buddhism, 
Hinduism,  Confucianism  are  well  known. 
These  systems  are  condemned  to  localization 
by  virtue  of  the  very  principles  which  they 
promulgate.  The  gloom,  unreality,  and  athe- 
ism in  the  teachings  of  Guatama  chill  the 
human  heart  and  the  system  ceases  to  spread 
when  it  meets  something  brighter  and  more 
positive.  Tl^e  r.ncestral  worship  of  China 
embraces  what  is  so  se\erely  practical  and 
earthly  that  it  stultifies  the  natural  hunger 
of  humanity  for  immortality.  The  wonder- 
ful kTi(kT>  that  founded  tbe.se  religions,  not 
knowing  perfectly  what  is  in  man.  could  not 
provide  for  the  race. 

The  reai-on  why  Hinduism  is  confined  to 
India  are  legion — caste,  deification  of  Indian 
rivers  and  shrines,  rules  of  diet,  and  sundry 
narrow  restrictions  which  never  appeal  to 
men  of  reason. 

The  only  Missionary  rival  that  Christian- 
ity can  be  said  to  have  is  Mohammedanism. 
And  a  i^triot  analysis  of  the  Koran  and  ten- 
ets of  the  faith  will  show  that  its  aggressive 
spirit    has    carried    the    Arabian    prophet's 


words  about  as  far  as  they  can  L'O-    The  early 


rapid  and  phenomenal  spread  of  this  Ara- 
'  bian  religion  must  be  explained  by  the  two 
'■  facts  of  the  (1)  sword  and  (2)  partial  truth. 
■  Without  either  of  these  its  early  success  had 

not  been. 

!      As  soon  as  the  Military  spirit  met  a  check 
i  the  faith  also  ceased  to  grow.    These  altema- 
I  tives  were  offered — (1)   death.   (2)    tribute, 
I  (3)    Islam.     The  way  to  become  a  follower 
,  of  the  faith  was  made  so  much  more  attract- 
ive than  either  of  the  other  two  that  nearly 
'  all  the  conquered  tribes  embraced  Islam.  The 
I  converts  were  lured  on  by  the  material  fruits 
of  conquest  until  they,  too,  with  the  sincere 
ones,  coveted  a  martyr's  glory  and  reward. 

Mohammedans     becoming     gorged      with 

plunder  and  settling  among  their  conquered 

I  peoples,  lost  their  fiery  zeal  which  at  first 

I  made  them  well  nigh  irresistible.     As  some 

one  has  aptly  said,  "Islam  was  meant  for 

I  Arabia,  not  for  the  world — for  the  Arabs  of 

the  seventh  century,  not  for  the  Arabs  of  all 

i  time." 

;  It  has  become  inelastic  and  repulsive 
through  the  centuries  of  its  history.  There 
I  is  no  quiet  loving  force  in  it  which  makes 
'it  self-propagative;  without  the  sword  it  is 
'  lifeless. 

I  According  to  the  Koran,  defying  altera- 
:  tion.  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Mount  Ar- 
afat, with  certain  rites  along  the  way,  is 
obligatory  on  all  believers  who  can  afford  it. 
I  This  is  well  enough  for  Arabians,  but  handi- 
caps the  religion  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 

There  is  also  the  prescribed  Fast  Ramzan. 
which  must  be  observed  every  day  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  for  one  whole  month.  This 
limits  the  system  to  an  equatorial  spread 
where  nights  and  days  are  equal.  The  month 
of  fasting  follows  the  lunar  year  in  a  third 
of  a  century  over  the  whole  cycle  of  a  year. 
The  long  days  of  summer  bring  indescribable 
hardships,  and  to  those  who  are  far  removed 
toward  North  and  South  poles  it  becomes 
simply  impossible. 

These  requirements  limit  Mohammedan- 
ism to  countries  near  the  equator  and  to 
countries  not  far  from  Mecca  either  East  or 
West.  This  shows  the  extent  of  human  fore- 
sight, as  much  as  can  l)e  expected  from  man. 
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The  iliought  of  a  kingdom  as  wide  as  the 
earth,  as  high  as  heaven  and  eternity  long 
is  the  gi*andest  thought  which  ever  entered 
human  mind;  too  grand  to  be  original,  it 
was  divine- 
It  need  not  be  argued  that  the  status  of 
woman  !n  Islam  sets  a  limit  to  Mohammedan 
civilization.  Indeed,  it,  may  lift  barbarian 
and  savage  tribes,  but  as  to  keeping  pace 
with  present  progress,  facts  as  they  are,  fur- 
nish sufficient  evidence  to  its  incapacity. 
Polygamy,  divorce,  servile  concubinage  and 
the  veil  explain  the  position  of  Islam  today 


I  with  respect  to  civilization.  Principal  Fair* 
bairn  says,  **Motherhood  is  to  be  sacred  If 
manhood  is  to  be  honorable.  Mohammed 
spares  the  sins  the  Arab  loves." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  why  there  is  no  mis- 

\  sionary  spirit  in  other  religions,  and  why 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  it  in  Islam 
is  in  a  state  of  decadence.    The  Son  of  God 

I  conceived  a  world-wide  salvation,  and  be- 
cause of  His  divinity  made  no  mistakes  In 

I  its  propagation.  The  kingdom  of  God  Is  like 
seed  sown  in  tlie  ground.    May  God  save  the 

I  cause  from  bigots,  sectarians  and  judalzers. 


Calcutta,  India, 


THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY  AND 

SWITZERLAND. 


BY   REV.   JAMES   Mt^DOE,   l>.    U, 


WHEN  it  is  rememliered  that  the  Refor- 
mation is  the  most  important  event  of 
modern  times,  that  both  its  causes  and  re- 
sults were  very  numerous  and  very  far  reach- 
ing, that  it  was  not  only  a  religious,  but  a  po 
litical  and  national  movement  as  well,  that  in 
short  It  was  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  period  in  the  history 
of  culture  and  civilization;  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
give  briefly  a  clear,  conservative  view^  that 
will  be  fairly  Intelligible  and  interesting  to 
the  average  reader.  Such,  however,  will  be 
our  endeavor. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  were  reformers 
before  the  Reformation;  which  is  true.  There 
Is  a  very  considerable  preparatory  history 
which  needs  to  be  at  least  glanced  at  if  one 
would  properly  comprehend  what  went  on. 
The  Middie  Ages  are  commonly  called  the 
Dark  Ages;  not  unsuitably,  for  the  light  of 
learning  and  of  life  burned  dim,  while  ignor- 
ance,  superstition,  and  opprcBBion  prevailed. 
As  these  ages  drew  to  a  close  in  the  four- 
teenlh  century,  there  w*a8  a  wonderful  wak- 
ing up  of  the  human  mind, 

The  age  of  Inventions  and  discoveries  burst 
upon  the  world.  These  included  such  mar- 
velous items  as  the  art  of  turning  linen  into 
paper,  the  art  of  printing,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  its  application  to  the  process- 
es of  war.  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle and  its  general  use  in  navigation.  The 
nations  of  the  West  became  consolidated  and 
resident  ambassadors  were  established  at  the 
rflifferent  courts. 


A  splendid  revival  of  learning  took  place. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  let  loose  through- 
out Europe  great  numbers  of  scholars  and 
manuscripts.  The  masterpieces  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiq- 
uity were  brought  forth  from  their  tombs, 
Erasmus,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Columbus  disclosed 
a  new  hemisphere  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  world.  Vasco  de  Gama  opened  a  new 
highway  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  A  new 
spirit  of  independence,  enterprise  and  emula- 
tion was  In  the  air.  Curiosity  was  aroused 
and  research  set  in  motion. 

The  bonds  which  had  so  long  shackled  the 
human  intellect  were  vigorously  cast  oCf,  men 
began  to  think  for  themBelves  and  to  exer 
i,  else  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free 
I  inquiry  of  which  they  had  been,  under  va- 
'  rious  pretexts,  long  and  ruthlessly  deprived. 
I      This  general  stir  could  not  but  have  an  In- 
:  fluence  in  the  province  of  religion  and   the 
I  church.    Every  one  saw  that  there  was  need 
j  of  a  change.    This  had  been  long  and  w  idely 
'  felt.     The  condition  of  things  was  revolting 
I  in  the  extreme.  The  Papacy,  as  we  intimated 
\  last  month,  rapidly  declined  during  the  14th 
and  IBth  centuries  from  the  high  estimation 
in   which   it  had   been   previously   held.     A 
scandalous  schism  took  place.     Pope  against 
pope  hurled  anathemas.     For  forty  or  fifty 
years  there  were  constantly  two  and  some- 
times  three   popes   roaming   about   Europe, 
fawning  upon  princes  whom  they  wished  to 
gain,   extorting  money   from  friendly  coun- 
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tries,  each  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  j 
other.  Thus  their  authority  was  brought  I 
into  contempt,  and  they  lost  the  reverence  of ; 
Christendom.  I 

A  large  part  of  the  15th  century  and  some  i 
of  the  16th  was  filled  with  the  reigns  of  six  | 
popes  who  brought  the  utmost  disgrace  upon 
the  office  by  their  grossly  immoral  character. ' 
Paul  II,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  Alexan- 1 
der  VI,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X  were  men,  the  ^ 
details  of  whose  private  life  are  unfit  for 
publication,  and  whose  public  conduct  was ' 
the  reverse  of  what  should  be  expected  from  i 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  | 

Benefices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  , 
everybody,  even  the  assassin,  could  expiate 
his  guilt  for  money;  the  most  disgusting' 
drunkenness  and  voluptuousness  were  com- 
mon; so  was  revolting  avarice,  perfidy,  and 
cruelty.  Pompous  fetes  were  held,  ambitious 
wars  waged,  depraved  pleasures  indulged  in; 
treachery,  lechery  and  villiany  were  rife  at 
the  papal  court  and  on  the  papal  throne. 

The  immorality  of  the  body  of  the  clergy 
became  also  notorious;  they  were  luxurious, 
ambitious  and  insolent.  The  priests  lived 
with  concubines  in  the  most  open  and  shame- 
less manner.  The  monks  and  nuns  were 
profiigate  in  the  extreme,  and  all  sorts  of 
crimes  were  compounded  for  with  money.  A 
deacon  guilty  of  murder  was  absolved  for 
twenty  crowns.  Any  clergyman  might  vio- 
late the  vow  of  chastity  under  the  most  ag- 
gravating circumstances  for  100  livres. 
Wealth  was  the  main  object  aimed  at  both 
by  the  clergy  and  the  popes. 

The  papal  court  was  one  of  the  most  luxu- 
rious and  licentious  in  Europe,  and  had  re- 
course to  every  device  to  draw  from  Christ- 
endom the  money  which  its  exigencies  de- 
manded. All  sorts  of  taxes  were  laid,  Jubi- 
lees were  multiplied  and  shamefully  abused; 
Indulgence  mongers  were  sent  out  to  push 
the  sale  of  their  wares  in  the  most  impious 
and  revolting  manner,  promising  that  the 
most  horrible  sins  could  be  expiated  for 
small  cost,  thus  putting  a  premium,  as  it 
were,  on  vice  and  crime. 

These  shocking  conditions,  so  disgusting 
to  the  virtuous,  which  had  been  more  or  less 
in  vogue  for  a  long  time,  had  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  efforts  at  reform,  which  had  all  failed, 
though  they  served  to  emphasize  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  change  and  to  mark  the  progress  of 
events.  Several  General  Councils— Pisa. 
Constance  and  Basle— were  convened,  which 


investigated  grievances,  denounced  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  popes,  and  endeavored  to  make 

improvements. 

Various  monarchs  from  time  to  time  In- 
troduced into  their  dominions  certain  laws 
for  repressing  the  worst  abuses  and  curtail- 
ing clerical  usurpation.  There  were  popular 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  notably  those 
under  John  de  Wickliffe  in  England,  John 
Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  Savonarola  in  Italy. 
But  the  two  latter  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  the  Lollards  were  suppressed,  as  were 
also  in  the  main  the  Albigenses  and  Walden- 
ses. 

There  was,  it  is  very  evident,  a  wide- 
spread, deep-rooted,  constantly  increasing 
discontent  with  the  church  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  authority  had 
been  thoroughly  undermined  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe.  The  trains  of  powder  were 
laid  and  were  only  waiting  a  spark  to  pro- 
duce an  explosion.  Men  were  being  marshall- 
ed, under  many  infiuences,  for  the  contest, 
and  when  the  right  leader  should  appear, 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  ready  to  fall  at 
once  into  line  as  combatants  in  the  great 
army. 

He  appeared  at  length,  when  the  fullness 
of  time  had  come,  in  Germany.  This  was  the 
God-appointed  place,  the  most  suitable  in 
many  ways  for  the  great  experiment.  The 
Teutonic  peoples  were  different  from  the 
Latin,  more  serious-minded,  less  captivated 
by  shows,  less  in  bondage  to  forms,  with  a 
deep-seated  craving  for  a  more  spiritual 
type  of  religion,  and  a  strong  love  of  inde- 
pendence. Being  further  from  Rome  they 
were  also  less  closely  connected  by  personal 
and  political  ties  with  the  seat  of  papal 
power.  And  certain  rulers  of  the  States  of 
the  North,  particularly  Frederick  the  Wise. 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  Elector  John  of 
Saxony,  were  both  favorably  disposed  to  the 
new  cause  and  were  in  circumstances  to  af- 
ford it  powerful  protection. 

The  hero  of  the  Reformation  was,  of 
course,  unquestionably  Martin  Luther.  His 
dauntless  determination  was  the  rallying 
point  for  multitudes  not  able  of  themselves 
to  begin  a  work  involving  so  arduous  a  con- 
flict with  misgivings  within  and  foes  with- 
out. The  trumpet  which  he  put  to  his  lips 
resounded  afar.  It  was  heard  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland ;  it  roused  kindred 
spirits  in  all  the  Teutonic  lands;  and  even 
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e  reepoiislve  voices  of  sympathy  in  the 

Ihem  nations  of  Europe, 
ithout  Luther  and  his  powerful  influence, 
\x  reformatory  efforts,  even  such  as  had 
Independent    beginning,    like    that    of 

tngii.  might  have  had  no  enduring  results. 

Jier'a  whole  nature  was  identified  with  his 

it   work,   and   while   other   leaders,    like 

lancthon  and  even  Calvin,  can  be  separa* 
In  thought  from  the  Reformation.  Luther 

rt  from  the  Reformation,  would  cease  to 

Luther, 
is  not  our  place  to  give  here  a  sketch  of 


I     Great  commotion  was  at  once  aroused  all 
over  Germany.     And    though    nothing    was 
further  from  Luther's  mind  at  the  beginning 
I  than  separation  from  the  church,  he  was  led 
on  step  by  step — we  cannot  pause  to  trace 
I  the  process— until  he  found  himself   (after 
:  burning  the  Pope's  bull  Dec.  10th.  1520)  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  and  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
May  2*5th,  1521. 

:      Luther*s  appearance  at  this  Diet,  before 

I  the  greatest  body  of  princes  in  Europe,  with 

the    greatest   monarch,  tlie    newly    elected 
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ber^s  life,  which  extended  from  1483  to 
h    The  son  of  the  plain  Saxon  miner,  he 

become  when  he  was  25  a  professor  of 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 

not  long  after  was  Professor  of  Theology. 
b  the  degree  of  Doctor,  in  the  same  instl* 
ion.  Exasperated  at  the  Impudence  of 
H  Tetzel.  a  Dominican  monk  who  hawked 
Indulgences  in  the  most  impious  manner 
pie  very  gate  of  Wittenberg,  Luther  de- 
fied w^ar  upon  him,  and  October  31st,  1517, 
ted  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  All 
it^  his  d5  theses  or  propositions  against 


■Ullngs. 


Charles  V,  at  their  head,  is  one  of  the  mosf 
striking  scenes  in  history;  and  his  words,  af- 
ter declaring  that  he  coul^  not  retract  any- 
thing he  had  written  until  it  was  proved  con- 
trary to  Scripture  or  right  reason,  "Here  I 
stand;  I  can  do  otherwise;  God  help  me; 
Amen/*  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  sublime  heroism. 

Great  helpers  were  raised  up;  among  them 
Philip  Melancthon,  the  new  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Wittenberg,  a  young  man  of  22,  of 
fine  intellect  and  ample  learning,  already  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  attainments,  famous  as  a 
theologian  and  expositor.    Other  young  men 


of  more  martial  mould  also  stood  by  the  re- 
former, daring  knights  like  LHrich  von  Hut- 
ten  and  Francis  von  Slckingen,  ready  with 
their  swords  and  their  castles, 

A  number  of  circumstances  were  favorable 
to  the  Reformation  after  the  Diet  of  Worms* 
and  a  number  were  unfavorable.  Among  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire,  by  which  much  of  inde- 
pendence In  their  own  dominions  was  given 
to  the  various  princes,  many  of  whom  were 
favorable  to  the  new  movement;  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  from  Germany  for  several 
years.  In  consequence  of  troubles  with  Spain 
and  war  with  France;  and  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German  by  Luther  in  a  form 
so  full  of  vitality  that  the  people  were  eager 
to  read  it. 

Decidedly  unfavorable  was  the  schistEi 
among  the  reformers  In  regard  to  the  Eu- 
charist, the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  ac- 
companied with  the  horrible  excesses,  false- 
ly attributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  the  crazy  sect  of  fanatics  which 
%rose  at  Munster  and  abused  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith  so  far  as  to  discard 
gcKod  works  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  In- 
iquity. But  in  spite  of  these  set-backs,  which 
were  treated  w^ith  firmness  and  good  sense  by 
Luther,  and  in  the  face  of  its  numerous  ene- 
mies the  good  cause  went  forward. 

The  reformers  got  the  name  of  Protestants 
by  the  protest  which  they  made  April  25th, 
1529.  against  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  at 
Spires  convened  in  the  Interests  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  containing  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Reformers,  was  prepared  and 
published  in  1570,  and  soon  after  the  League 
of  Smalcald  was  formed  for  mutual  defence 
by  the  Protestant  princes. 

Henceforth  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the 
politics  of  Europe  turned  upon  this  great  re- 
ligious question.  The  contest  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  at  last  finished 
by  the  two  religions,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  two  forms  of  Christianity,  dividing 
Europe  nearly  equally  between  them. 

The  Reformation  in  German  and  French 
Switzerland  under  lllrlch  Zwinglt  and  John 
Calvin,  had  close  connection  with  that  al- 
ready outlined,  for  Switzerland  was  still  a 
part  of  the  German  empire  and  the  same 
causes  were  everywhere  at  work,  Zwingli 
(1484-15^1)  was  both  a  patriot  and  a  scholar. 


In  1516,  while  pastor  at  Etnsledeln,  he 
preached  against  the  indulgences  and  put  an 
end  to  the  demoralizing  traffic  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  took  a  still  more  decided  stand 
in  1519  while  public  preacher  in  Zurich. 
which  became  after  this  the  headquarters  of 
i  the  reformation  that  looked  to  him  as  leader. 
In  1528  It  triumphed  at  Berne,  the  next  year 
at  Baste,  and  about  the  same  time  at  St.  Gall 
and  SchafThausen. 

But  most  of  the  other  GermEtn  cantons,  es- 
pecially Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Un- 
terwalden,  remained  Catholic  and  formed  a 
league  to  maintain  the  old  faith.  Hence 
Lhere  was  much  fighting,  which  resulted  on 
the  whole  In  favor  of  the  Catholics,  partic- 
ularly at  the  battle  of  Cappel,  where  Zwingll 
himself  was  killed  and  the  further  spread  of 
reform  In  German  Switzerland  w^as  arrested. 
Zwingll  and  Luther  were  In  substantial 
harmony  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  were  at  sword's  points 
with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  where  Luther 
held  most  obstinately  to  the  doctrine  that  the 

i  Ijody  and  blood  of  Jesus  were  present  In  some 
mysterious  way  and  were  received  at  the  sac- 

I  rament  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and 
wine;  while  Zwlngli,  with  clear,  strong  com- 
mon sense,  which  was  his  most  prominent  in- 
tellectual trait,  maintained  that  the  sacra- 
ment was  designed  to  be  simply  a  reminder 

'  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour, 

At  the  conference  in  Marburg.  1529,  de- 
signed to  bring  the  reformers  together,  Zwin- 
gll appears  to  better  advantage  than  Luther 
who  stubbornly  refused  to  take  the  hand  of 
fraternal  friendship  which  the  former 
stretched  forth  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  a 
token  of  peace. 

The  reformation  penetrated  French  Switz- 
erland somewhat  later  than  It  did  the  Ger- 
man portion,  beginning  in  1526,  under  Wil- 
liam Farel,  a  native  of  France.  In  1526. 
John  Calvin,  another  Frenchman  (150M584) 

I  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  speedily  became  the 
leading  spirit    It  was  not.  however,  till  1555 

'  that,  after  desperate  struggles,  his  ideas  ob- 
tained complete  supremecy,  and  Geneva  be- 
came a  center  whence  reformatory  influences 
spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  He 
wrote  **The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion,'* his  monumental  work,  in  1536.  when 
only  27  years  of  age.  He  had  a  well-trained, 
logical  mind,  thoroughly  disciplined  by  legal 
studies,  together  with  that  genius  for  organ* 
Izallon  for  which  the  French  nation  Is  dia- 
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Unwished.  He  was  also  a  famous  comment 
tator,  doing  much  to  build  up  the  edifice  of 
Protestant  exegeelB. 

When  the  reform  had  been  completely  car- 
ried through  at  Geneva,  church  and  state 
were  Joined  in  the  closest  manner,  and  the 
utmost  severities  were  used  against  all  who 
differed  In  doctrine  or  practice  from  the 
governing  party.  Trifling  offences  were  vis- 
ited with  extreme  penalties,  and  laws  were 
inflexibly  executed.  The  well  known  case  of 
Servetus,  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy  In 


The  Reformation  was  attended  with  some 
evils,  but  has  resulted  In  far  greater  benefits 
to  mankind.  Some  evils  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  general  ignorance  and  rude- 
ness of  society  inflamed  on  subjects  which 
did  not  admit  of  demonstrative  evidence 
being  produced  on  either  side,  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  earthly  politics  with  religious 
concerns,  and  from  the  very  difficult  question 
of  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  Protestants  became  split  up  into  many 
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LUTHER   AT   TITK 

1553.  illustrates  this,  Geneva,  however,  was 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  from 
many  quarters  and  a  stronghold  from  which 
missionaries  went  forth  to  continue  the  bat- 
tle. 

Calvins  Ideas  on  many  points  spread  quite 
widely  throughout  Germany,  and  the  Re- 
formed faith,  as  It  came  to  be  called  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  Lutheran,  acquired  a  strong 
foothold  in  many  lands.  So  that  Calvin, 
rather  than  Zwingll  or  even  Luther,  was  the 
ruling  mind  in  the  great  part  of  the  territory. 
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warring  sects,  almost  inevitably  from  their 
magnifying  of  the  right  of  private  Judgment, 
and  betook  themselves  to  persecution  in  their 
turn  wherever  they  had  the  power.  This 
brought  on  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Catholi- 
cism, which,  together  with  the  immense  ac- 
tivity and  efflciency  of  the  newly  established 
Jesuit  order,  won  back  some  of  the  lost  terri- 
tory. 

The  good  effects,  however,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion»  intellectually,  morally,  economically, 
and  politically,  have  very  far  outweighed  the 


temporary  evil  thBt  resulted.  The  priceless 
spirit  of  free  Inquiry  was  aroused,  a  spirit 
which  extended  itself  afterward  to  every  de- 
partment of  human  investigation,  and  has  by 
no  means  lost  its  force  even  yet.  The  pre- 
cious Bible  was  opened,  a  purer  faith  estab- 
lished, and  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  was  a 
second  time  promulgated  to  an  erring  and 
sinful  world.  Religious  llt>erty  took  a  start 
which  is  still  making  itself  strongly  felt. 

To  the  Reformation  we  owe  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
thraldom  of  the  Papacy,  but  all  the  improve- 
ments which  afterward  took  place,  not  only 
in  religion,  but  in  legislation,  in  science  and 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  faculties  and  oper- 
ations of  the  human  mind — in  other  words 
all  tliat  can  distinguish  the  moat  enlightened 
from  the  darkest  periods  of  human  society. 
Effects  have  been  produced  so  many  and  im- 
portant upon  the  morals  and  manners,  upon 
the  arts,  literature,  sciences,  knowledge,  re- 
ligion and  politics  of  Europe  that  properly 
to  display  them  would  require  a  work  exclu- 


sively appropriated  to  the  subject,  and  for 
which  no  ability  or  information  would  be 
entirely  adequate. 

The  Reformation  has  magnificently  tri- 
umphed, and  each  added  century  only  empha* 
I  sizes  the  more  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  epoch.  It  may  be  said  to  have  annihila- 
ted the  influence  of  Rome  upon  the  laws  and  | 
government  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Protestant  powers  are  now  galiffng  so 
rapidly  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aa. 
was  shown   in  the  previous  article,  that  la  j 
,  the  not  distant  future,  Christianity  will  itaelf  I 
I  take  on  so  predominantly  a  Protestant  garb 
I  as  to  become  its  ever>n;vhere  recognized  pre- 
vailing form.    Thus  will  be  vindicated  mag- 
nificently the  labors  of  those,  all  too  briefly 
touched  upon  in  this  Inadequate  sketch,  and 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  restored,  1 
in  a  large  degree  at  least,  from  the  corrup-j 
tions  of  the  ages  to  a  form  somewhat  like 
that  whis^h  he  designed  should  perpetuate  his 
name  upon  the  earth. 
'      Webster,  Mass, 


THE  GERMAN  BIBLE. 
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II  yi  ARTIN  LUTHER  had  just  received  the 
iVl  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
University  of  Erfurth  was  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  In  all  Germany,  and  the  cer- 
emony had  been  conducted  with  great  pomp. 
A  torchlight  procession  came  to  his  room 
to  pay  honor  to  him.  He  was  only  twenty- 
one,  and  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
the  festival  w^as  enough  to  turn  the  liead  of 
any  young  man.  It  was  the  summer  of  the 
year  1505. 

He  went  to  Mansfield  to  spend  the  vacation 
with  his  parents,  and  on  his  return,  when 
crossing  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  from 
Erfnrth,  a  fearful  thunderstorm,  which  had 
been  gathering  over  the  Thuringian  forest, 
suddenly  burst  over  his  head.  He  was  alone 
and  far  from  shelter.  Peal  after  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  mountain  until  it  trem- 
bled under  his  feet  The  forked  lightning 
tore  up  the  ground  in  front  of  him  and  threw 
him  upon  his  knees.  "'Encompassed  with  the 
anguish  and  terror  of  death."  as  he  himself 
says,  he  prayed  to  God  to  protect  him.  and 
he  promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  de^ 
liver  him  he  would  give  up  all  his  cherished 


I  plans  of  earthly  glory  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  God. 

The  storm  passed  by  and  he  reached  the 
city  in  safety*  But  a  great  gloom  was  overJ 
the  university.  Students,  teachers  and  mas- 
ters were  flying  to  the  forests  from  the 
plaguestricken  city,  for  the  pestilence  had 
entered  alike  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  sorrow,  one  even* 
Ing  Martin  Luther  invited  his  friends  to  a 
supper  in  his  room.     They  were  young  men 

I  who  were  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  earthly 
glory  and  fame,  and  with  gay,  witty  conver* 
.nation    and    joyous   songs    they    passed    the 

\  evening,  until  the  university  hour  for  re- 
pose had  nearly  arrived,  and  then  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  giving  way  without 
restraint  to  their  gaiety.  Luther,  with  a 
serious  look  upon  his  face  that  startled  them 
and  hushed  song  and  jest,  announced  to  them  , 

,  that  this  was  his  farewell. 

Tomorrow  the  walls  of  a  monastery  would 
shut  him  in  forever  from  the  w^orld  and  from! 
them.     He  had  decided  to  become  a  monk. 
They  plead  with  him  to  change  his  resolu- 
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tlon  until  the  heavy  bell  of  the  univerBity 
rang  out  the  hour  for  retiring,  and  then, 
with  tears,  they  went  to  their  homes. 

He  went  out  alone  Into  the  darkness  of  the 
midnight  knocked  at  the  Convent  of  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine.  The  massive  gates 
opened  and  shut  him  in,  and  he  entered  upon 
a  new  life  that  changed  the  history  of  the 
world. 

After  Luther  had  been  three  years  in  the 
cloister  at  Erfurth,  his  friend,  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  invited  him  to  become 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
The  little  Augustine  chapel  could  not  hold 
the  people  w^ho  flocked  there  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  so  the  Council  of  Wittenberg 
nominated  Luther  their  chaplain;  but  the 
great  city  church  ivas  also  too  small  to 
hold  the  crowds  who  came  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  him  explain  the  Scriptures. 

How*  he  longed  to  give  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  people  of  his  native  land.  There  were  no 
German  Bibles  then.  Only  a  few  of  the 
learned  had  access  to  the  chained  Latin  Bi- 
ble in  the  convents,  He,  himself,  had  never 
seen  the  Holy  Scriptures  until  he  was  20 
years  old.  He  happened  to  find  one  in  the 
University  library  the  year  he  graduated. 
With  eagerness  and  indescribable  emotion 
he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  read  the  story 
of  Hannah  and  Samuel.  The  Bible  was  in 
Latin,  bound  in  red  leather.  He  also  found 
one  in  the  convent,  chained  to  the  wall, 
which  became  his  guide  and  comfort  during 
those  years  of  humiliation  and  trial,  when 
he  was  sent  out  bare-footed  every  morning 
to  beg  food  for  the  monks. 

In  the  year  1521.  Luther  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world,  to  foe  tried  for  heresy.  Never  had 
man  appeared  before  so  imposing  an  assem- 
bly of  klngs»  dukea,  bishops,  thirty  archbish- 
ops, abbots,  margraves,  embassadors,  prin- 
ces, counts,  barons  and  papal  nuncios,  etc. 
From  the  galleries  and  antichambers  and 
embrasures  of  the  windows,  five  thousand 
spectators  looked  dow^n  upon  Luther  while 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  the 
pure  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  wonder  If  he  remembered  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  "Before  gov- 
ernors and  kings  shall  ye  stand  for  my  sake, 
for  a  t€&iimony  unto  (ft em.*' 


The  people  and  the  Emperor  were  bent 
upon  his  destruction,  and  everybody  was  for- 
bidden to  give  him  shelter,  or  food  or  drink, 
or  by  word  or  deed  to  give  him  any  succor 
whatsoever. 

On  his  way  home  from  the  city  of  Worms, 
with  his  brother  and  a  friend,  as  they  skirted 
the  woods  of  Thuringla,  dve  horsemen, 
masked,  and  armed  from  head  to  foot,  sprang 
upon  the  travelers.  They  seized  Luther,  pull- 
ed him  violently  from  the  wagon,  threw  a 
military  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  placed 
him  on  a  lead  horse,  and  then  vanished  with 
him  into  the  gloomy  forest.  They  took  hfm 
up  a  high  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which, 
was  an  old  castle,  the  lofty  and  isolated  fort- 
ress of  Wartburg,  surrounded  by  the  black 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains  of  Thurin- 
gla. 

He  was  a  prisoner  within  the  ramparts  of 
this  carefully  guarded  fortress  for  nearly  a 
year,  hidden  by  friends  from  his  eneraiea 
who  were  determined  to  kill  him.  His  friend, 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  taken  this 
way  to  save  his  life.  His  foes  supposed  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  robbers. 

In  this  quiet  retreat  he  began  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  German,  the  greatest 
literary  work  of  his  life.  He  gave  to  his 
fatherland  a  book,  which  has  made  the  Ger- 
man Empire  one  of  the  greatest  Christian 
nations  of  the  world.  The  historian  tells  u« 
that  up  to  this  time  there  was  no  one  lan- 
guage accepted  throughout  the  empire.  The 
learned  wrote  in  Latin  and  others  used  the 
dialects.  Saxon,  Franconlan,  etc.  The  lyric 
poets,  who  w^ere  the  Troubadours  of  German- 
ny,  wrote  in  Swabian. 

*Xuther  passing  by  the  diction  of  the  the- 
ological schools  and  the  courts,  sought  the 
expressive  phrases  employed  by  the  people. 
For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  market-place, 
and  social  gatherings,  often  spending  days 
over  a  single  phrase.  No  sentence  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  translation  until  it  had  crys- 
tallized Into  pure.  Idiomatic  German,  The 
Bible  became  the  model  of  style  and  Its  High 
German  the  standard  of  cultivated  conversa- 
tion and  polite  literature." 

In  the  year  1534,  his  complete  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  was  published.  He  ex^ 
clalroed,  *'0,  my  dear  Germans,  the  divine 
Word  is  now  in  abundance  offered  to  you, 
God  knocks  at  your  door;  Open  it  to  Him." 
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ULRICH  ZWINGLI,  THE  SWISS  REFORMER. 

(Condensed  from  the  "  fctory  of  the  Christian  Church.") 
LRICH   ZWINGLI   was    born   at   Wild-'     ZwingU   cannot  be  understood  unless* 


haus,  Switzerland,  January  l,  1484.  At  |  consider  that  he  had  in  view  a  politica^^  u 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  In  i  well  as  a  religous  reformation  of  8wi^=:Jer- 
Basle,  and  from  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  ;  land.  He  desired  through  the  Gtospel  tc^  re- 
made great  progress  in  the  ancient  classics,  new  the  civil  and  secular  life  of  his  coni^  try, 
From  Berne  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  study  I  and  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  preacher. 


the  scholastic  philosophy.  Returning  to 
Basle,  he  became  a  schoolmaster  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1506  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  and  settled  in  the 
parish  of  Glarus. 

In  1516  he  was  transferred  to  the  parish  of 
Einsiedeln,  and  from  this  year  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  effect  In  1518  he  opposed 
Samson,  a  seller  of  indulgences,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic  in  the  Canton  of  Schwyz, 
and  forced  Samson  to  leave  Switzerland. 
Near  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  made 
preacher  of  the  Cathedral  of  Zurich. 

In  Zurich  his  homiletic  discourses  laid 
solid  foundations  for  the  Swiss  Reformation. 


With  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  ^:ioc- 
trine  in  Zurich,  Berne  and  Basle,  the  wot'MmoI 
the  Swiss  Reformation '  was  complete,  Imt 
trouble  with  the  cantons  that  remained  C^Ktlh 
olic  was  inevitable.  The  chief  cities  of  'the 
Confederation  had  become  Protestant;  <be 
mountaineers  adhered  to  the  old  faith.  In 
the  five  Catholic  cantons  Protestant  prea-ch- 
ers,  if  they  were  found,  were  ill-treated  or 
put  to  death. 

Zurich  for  a  time  forced  the  cantons  to 
concede  toleration,  but  the  trouble  was  zxot 
cured.  The  Catholic  cantons  sought  an  al- 
liance with  Austria,  the  Zurichers  with   -t^^c 


Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Zwingli  desired  to  ^^' 
It  was  not  long  before  complaint  was  made  i  feet  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sw^i^^BS 
that  he  preached  heresy,  and  the  government  i  Confederacy  by  which  the  preponderance  ol 
of  Zurich  summoned  all  the  clergy  In  its  ,  power  would  be  given  to  the  cities,  but  he  c^^P" 
Jurisdiction  to  meet  at  the  council  house  that  posed  the  harsh  method  adopted  for  keei>l^'K3g 
they  might  arrive  at  the  truth  by  discussion,   the  Catholic  cantons  in  check,  which   -^mf^^^ 

Preparatory    to    the    disputation,    Zwingli !  that  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  food 
drew  up  sixty-seven  articles  containing  his  i  which  they  were  dependent  on  their  Prot* 
doctrinal   views.     On   January  25,  1523,   he  ant  neighbors.    War,  he  said,  was  prefers.  1 
appeared  in  the  town  hall,  in  the  presence       Hostilities  broke  out,  and  on  October 
of  six  hundred  persons,  and  with  his  Hebrew   1531,  the  battle  of  Cappel  was  fought  bet^ir^ 
and   Greek   Testaments,  awaited  his  assail- .  the  forces  of  Zurich  and  the  Catholic  ar 
ants.    He  won  an  easy  victory. 

The  council,  therefore,  issued  this  decree: 
"Since  no  one  has  been  able  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  convict  Master  Ulrich  Zwingli  of  her- 
esy, he  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  pro- 


J- 


The  Protestants  were  defeated. 

Zwingli,  who  served  as  chaplain,  made    ^^^ 
use  of  his  weapons,  but  was  active  in  encotf-''* 
aging  the  troops.    He  was  struck  by  a  ston^ 
while  bending  over  a  dying  soldier,  received 


claim  the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  genuine  divine  several  wounds,  and  was  finally  killed.    HiB 


Scriptures  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  to  the  best  of  his  belief  and  ability." 
All  other  pastors  were  directed  to  do  the 
same. 

After  a  second  disputation,  held  in  Octo- 
ber. 1523,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  council 
against  the  use  of  images  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  mass.  In  1524  the  city  of  Zurich 
separated  itself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  organized  the  Re- 
formed Church,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  magistrates.  The  Reformation  was  es- 
tablished in  Berne  in  1528  and  in  Basle  in 
1529. 


body  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  was 
dismembered  and  burned.  He  was  only  forty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

"Zwingli  had,"  says  Von  Muller,  "a  patriot- 
ic and  republican  soul,  of  which  he  gave 
evidence  in  civil  no  less  than  in  religious  la- 
bors. He  was  not  satisfied  with  leading  his 
church  into  the  way  of  truth,  without  laying 
down  for  his  country  all  those  moral  princi- 
ples and  precepts  which  he  conceived  to  be 
conducive  to  liberty.  His  zeal  for  civil  order 
and  household  virtue,  and  for  the  policy  of  a 
perpetual  peace,  was  as  great  as  that  which 
he  displayed  in  religious  controversies." 


STATIONING  OF  PREACHERS  IN  THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST 

CHURCH. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  under- 
^Etanding  how  the  Preachers  receive  their 
c&ppointments  in  the  "Mother  Church."     In 
"Kiie  United  States  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Sishop   or   President   of   a   Conference;    in 
Sngland    by    the    "Stationing    Committee." 
Hey.  Joseph  Bush,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  of  London,  has  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  which  we  condense: 

During  his  lifetime  John  Wesley  was  the 
Stationing  Committee.  He  called  out,  as 
Preachers,  whom  he  would,  and  year  by  year 
appointed  them  where  he  would.  As  General 
Superintendent,  and  ever  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  Connexion,  he  had  a  unique  knowledge 
both  of  Preachers  and  Circuits;  and,  whilst 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  it  may 
he  taken  for  granted  that,  in  stationing  them, 
Wesley  would  have  a  supreme  and  inflexible 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Work  of  Ood. 

John  Wesley  died  March  2,  1791,  and  at 
tbe  ensuing  Conference  steps  were  taken  to 
X^roTide  for  the  work.  Mr.  Wesley  had  been 
]>erpetual  President.  In  1791  the  Preachers 
elected  a  President  from  among  themselves. 
Wesley  had  personally  dealt  with  cases  of 
difficulty  and  discipline  that  might  arise  be- 
"^ween  Conference  and  Conference.  It  was  de- 
cided that  "the  President's  power  shall  cease 
WLB  soon  as  the  Conference  breaks  up." 

To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  during  the  year,  the  Connexion  was 
divided  into  Districts,  and  the  Preachers  in 
each  District  were  responsible  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  observance  of  discipline 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  District 

John  Wesley  was  accustomed  to  prepare  a 
Draft  of  the  Stations,  to  be  read  in  the  Con- 
ference. In  1791  it  was  resolved  that  "the 
Committee  of  every  District  in  England  and 
Scotland  shall  elect  one  of  their  Body  to 


and  Laymen,  instead  of,  as  theretofore,  by 
Ministers  only.  The  election  is  by  ballot, 
without  nomination.  Foreign  Missions  are 
represented  by  one  of  the  General  Secretar- 
ies, and  also  Home  Missions;  and  each  of  the 
four  Colleges  by  the  Governor,  or  by  one  of 
the  Tutors. 

Not  later  than  the  flrst  of  June  the  Secre- 
tary receives  from  the  Representatives  lists 
of  all  Ministers  "for  whom  arrangements 
have  not  been  made,"  and  of  Circuits  in 
which  there  may  be  one  or  more  vacancies. 
From  these  lists  the  Secretary  compiles  a 
pamphlet,  which  shows  in  connection  with 
each  District  the  Ministers  disengaged  and 
the  Circuits  not  filled  up,  and  a  copy  is  sent 
to  each  Representative. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  a  brisk  interna- 
tional business  is  carried  on  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives, fitting  the  uninvited  Ministers 
into  uninviting  Circuits,  and  during  this  pe- 
riod the  number  of  unattached  Ministers  and 
Circuits  is  considerably  reduced. 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
these  informal  arrangements  stand.  If  the 
Preacher  is  one  who  thinks  the  Circuit  good 
enough  for  him,  and  one  whom  the  stewards 
think  good  enough  for  the  Circuit,  the  ap- 
pointment stands. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  Representatives 
send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  a 
final  and  detailed  statement  of  everything 
in  their  respective  Districts  that  relates  to 
Stationing— not  only  Ministers  still  "on  the 
stream"  and  Circuits  unprovided  for,  but  ad- 
ditional Preachers  asked  for,  Supernumerar- 
ies returning  to  full  work,  etc.  From  these 
returns  the  Secretary  compiles  the  private 
and  confidential  document  known  as  the 
"Preliminary  Draft  of  Stations." 

Until  the  first  session  of  the  Stationing 


form  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  Plan  for  the  Committee  closes,  this  book  is  "unmarked  by 
Stationing  of  the  Preachers  in  Great  Brit- ,  human  eye,"  save  the  privileged  eyes  of  the 
ain.**    This  is  the  origin  of  the  "Stationing ;  members  of  that  Committee. 
Committee."  I     The  Representatives  receive  the  Prelimi- 

The  Conference  also  ordered  that  "No  \  nary  Draft  at  the  Annual  Home  Mission 
Preacher  shall  be  stationed  for  any  Circuit '  Committee  on  the  Monday  before  the  meet- 
above  two  years  successively,  unless  God  has  |  ing  of  the  Stationing  Committee.  They  find 
been  pleased  to  use  him  as  the  instrument  of  four  varieties — Ministers  remaining,  Minis- 
a  remarkable  revival."  |  ters  invited.  Ministers  not  invited,  but  ar- 

In  1870  it  was  resolved  that  the  representa- :  ranged  for,  and  openings  in  Circuits. 
tives  to  the   Stationing  Committee   should  '     How  does  the  Stationing  Committee  do  its 
be  chosen  at  the  May  Synod  by  Ministers  |  work?    There  is  a  two-fold  test. 


fethodist  Episcopal  Church. 


[August 


First.  To  what  extent  are  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Committee  confirmed  by 
the  Conference?    Nearly  all  of  them. 

Second-  How  far  are  the  invitations  dis- 
turbed? There  were  about  470  invitations 
given  and  accepted  last  year.  Apart  from 
causes  compelling  change,  and  over  which 
neither  Committee  nor  Conference  had  any 
control,  the  Invitations  disturbed  were  only 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

During  the  process  of  Stationing,  there 
lie  in  wait  contingencies  which  make  for  un- 
flettlement.      Withdrawal    of    invited    Minis- 


ters to  fill  Connexional  Departments;  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Foreign  Work;  Brethren  taken 
for  our  Central  Missions  who  were  Invited  to 
Circults^these  and  the  like  accounted  for 
all  disturbed  Invitations  last  year,  save  nine. 
Equally  with  the  Stationing  Committee^ 
the  Conference  is  concerned  to  reapect  Invl* 
tations.  At  the  Final  Reading,  earnest  en- 
deavor is  made  to  conciliate  exigencies. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  Stations  being 
confirmed  last  year,  two  young  ministers 
were  restored  to  the  position  to  which  they 
had  been  invited. 


COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 


I 


>f    tlio    Nmiilieru    Metbudlfit  Cburch 


Addrt'Ss   made  by   Uishijp    IsiLtic   l.an<?  Ui  tlif   Gciierul    i'unlf'reiinj' 

in  imila***  Texas,  in   May  ltti*t. 

Dearly  Beloved  Fathers  and  Brethren — I  ^  human  redemption  and  salvation.  The  full, 
come  to  you  bearing  the  greetings  from  the  |  plain,  wholesome  doctrines  of  Methodism 
btshopsp  ministers,  and  members  of  the  Col-, axe  truly  recognized  by  all.  Unbiased 
ored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  minds  that  possess  the  intelligence  of  any 
I  am  sure  you  all  know  a  deal  about.  So  1 1  system  of  doctrine  have  given  up  the  dis- 
do  not  come  as  a  stranger  from  some  un- 1  pute  on  Methodist  doctrine  and  polity, 
known  or  uncongenial  clime  to  relate  who  j  We,  as  a  Church,  appreciate  the  unique  re- 
we  are,  but  from  a  body  of  Christians  with  lation  we  sustain  to  your  great  body.  We, 
whom  you  have  aflQllated  for  some  time.      |as  well-raised   children,  delight  to   look   on 

Dear  fathers  and  brethren,  we  greet  you  |  the  greatness  of  our  parent,  and  when  we 
all  as  a  great  moral  force  against  the  pow- 1  notice    your   advancement    on    all    linea   of 


ers  of  sin  and  darkness,  hoping  that  you 
are  encouraged  in  this  great  conflict.  We 
esteem    ourselves   as    co-workers     with    the 


Church  work,  the  more  we  know  of  It^  the 
more  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us. 
Now»  brethren,  we  have  a  little  request  to 


Lord,  joined  with  you  working  for  the  same  make  of  you,  as  our  ecclesiastical  parent, 
cause  and  the  same  Master  against  this  that  wherever,  whether  In  town  or  city,  you 
mighty  foe.  j  are  strong  and  we  are  striving  to  house  our 

As  Method  istSp  we  hold  a  closer  relation  |  people,  please  give  us  attention,  and  re  mem- 
to  you  than  any  other  body  of  Christians  in  I  ber  it  is  your  little  black  child  out  of  doors 
all  this  country.  We  believe  in  the  same  I  and  asks  for  help.  Now,  In  the  language 
Lord,  and  are  of  one  faith,  having  the  |  of  the  colored  sister,  who  listened  to  the 
same  system  of  doctrine  and  one  object  In  i  preacher  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  after 
view,  the  glory  of  God  and  man's  salvation,  the  preacher  was  nearly  out  of  breath,  said, 
The  motto  of  the  Methodists  was,  and  we  i  "In  conclusion,  I  leave  the  text  with  you,** 
trust  is,  ''Follow  peace  with  all   men,  and  the  sister  said.  *'I  thank  God  you  are  going 


holiness,   without  which   no   man  shall  see 
the  Lord."     (Heb.  xU.  14.) 

Again,  we  congratulate  you  on  the  unal- 
tered gospel  you  preach,  and  the  full  faith 


to  leave  something  with  us.    I  am  glad  you 
left  something."    So  I  hope  I  have  left  the 
tert- 
And  now  may  the  God  of  all  grace  smile 


your  preachers  have  in  the  great  plan   of  i  upon  you  alL    Amen. 


*'Bach  day  a  world,  aflood  with  light,  and  laden  with  God's  providence* 
Awaits  our  toil.    And  life  enthused  with  holy  sense  of  service  in  His  name« 
Leaps  toward  the  vast  untroubled  peace  beyond  earth's  strife." 


L 


(353) 
THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH. 

t8  fr«)in  the  addre88  of  Kev.  II.  A.  .Morrisej',  A.  M.;  Fraternal  Delograte  of  the  African  Mothodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  In  Nashville,  Tenn.  May  30, 190.'.) 

time  of  the  formation  of  the  African   Methodism  were  bequeathed  to  the  race,  and 

list  Episcopal  Zion  Church  by  James   dedicated  to  God,  which  shall  sweep  on  in 

in  1796  marks  the  beginning  of  the  their  resistless  force  and  in  their  tremen- 
''-making  epoch  for  the  race,  not  only  dous  influence,  giving  new  hopes  and  high- 
usly,  but  in  every  direction  which  er  ideals  to  men  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
character,  independence  and  honor  to  Today  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  has  eight 
le.  In  the  distinct  church  life  of  the  Bishops,  twelve  General  OflBcers,  the  finest 
in  this  country,  and  in  the  diffusion  and  best  equipped  Publication  House  owned 
\  principles,  doctrines  and  religious  by  any  Church  of  the  race,  fourteen  schools 
ent  of  Methodism,  the  hand  of  Prov-  and  colleges,  chief  of  which  is  Livingstone 

ordained  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  College,  located  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  under 
leadership.  the  supervision  of  that  prince  among  edu- 

)ugh  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  very  cators,  Rev.  W.  H.  Goler,  D.  D.,  and  which 
%     the     sentiment     was     crystallized   will  soon  close  the  most  prosperous  session 

inspired  the  organization  of  the  A.  in  point  of  attendance  of  scholars  and  satis- 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  1820.  And  factory  results  of  a  thorough  work  in  its 
I  long  years  had  intervened ;  years  of  history. 

ss  in  the  American  nation;  years  fol-  She  has  2,903  ministers,  3,841  churches, 
by  those  of  carnage  and  strife;  years  528,461  members,  with  her  well  organized 
ling  through  the  eventful  period  of  a  educational,  missionary.  Church  extension, 
f  a  century  of  the  country's  growth,  financial  and  Sunday  school  departments, 
mtiment  continued  to  gain  favor  and  and  owns  church  property,  including  real 
rity  with  both  white  and  colored  estate,  parsonages,  institutions  of  learning, 
7ho  were  the  leaders  of  thought  and  general  departments  and  other  buildings  to 
list  Church  life  in  the   South,  until  the  value  of  $5,865,472. 

aw  and  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and  ^g  raised  during  the  last  quadrennium, 
ety  of  according  to  the  race  the  full-  closing  May,  1900,  for  the  support  of  pre- 
sasure  of  religious  freedom  and  en-  siding  elders  and  pastors,  $3,763,900;  for  cur- 
:ement.  and  consequently  the  C.  M.  E.  r^nt  expenses,  $614,800;  for  church  debts, 
1,  in  1870,  was  born  in  the  town  of  t^e  remodeling  of  church  buildings  and  the 
•n.  Tenn.,  not  very  far  from  where  you  erection  of  new  ones,  $3,763,996,  and  built 
►w  assembled.  and  remodeled  177  churches;   built  44  par- 

tfethodists  of  today,  entering  Into  the  sonages,  and  added  119,000  to  our  member- 

bf  fathers  and  founders,  so   full  of  ship. 

igs  to  us  and  to  humanity,  I  should  In  the  recital  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
er  it  the  basest  of  ingratitude  did  our  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  during  the  last  quad- 

not  beat  with  reverential  emotions  rennlum,  we  give  God  the  praise,  and  to 
9  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God,  our  Him  be  the  glory.  Zion  has  gone  forth, 
aly  Father,  and  to  the  chief  promoters  ever  relying  upon  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
Tganizers  of  Negro  Methodism  for  in  the  assurance  of  the  fulfilling  of  his 
love  of  men  and  loyalty  to  God,  for  promise:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
irisdom  and  splendid  confidence  which  I  unto  the  end  or  the  world,"  following  un- 
ad  in  themselves,  and  in  us.     Let  us  |  der  the  wise  and  judicious  leadership  of  her 

to  our  children,  let  them  tell  it  to  j  Bishops:  J.  W.  Hood,  T.  H.  Lomax,  I.  C. 
ihildren,  and  let  the  sweetest  cadence ;  Clinton,    C.   R.    Harris,   A.   Walters,   G.   W. 

sing  it  on  down  the  coming  ages  of  i  Clinton,  J.  B.  Small  and  J.  W.  Alstork,  she 
I  1796,  of  how  in  1820.  and  of  how  in  •  has  come  back  rejoicing,  bringing  in  the 
the  three  great   branches   of  African   sheaves  with  her. 


(354) 


BISHOP  WILSON  ON  UNION  OF  JAPAN  METHODISM. 


BISHOP  A.  W.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  in  advocat- 
ing the  union  of  the  Methodisms  in 
Japan  in  an  address  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  in 
May  last  said: 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1890,  you  will  discover 
that  the  purpose  of  that  action  was  not  the 
unification  of  the  Churches  in  Japan,  but 
simply  the  unification  of  their  educational 
work.  There  was  a  movement  some  years 
ago  to  secure  the  union  of  all  the  Metho- 
disms in  Japan.  It  was  defeated,  in  effect, 
by  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  im- 
posed impracticable  and  impossible  condi- 
tions. I  myself  very  strongly  opposed  it 
under  those  conditions.  The  state  of  things 
has  altered  much  since  then,  and  we  are 
struggling  with  more  perplexing  problems  in 
our  relations  to  government. 

You  cannot  draw  your  analogies  in  regard 
to  governmental  interference  with  these 
things  in  Japan  from  what  could  be  done  in 
this  or  any  Christian  country.  You  must 
understand  that  the  government  there  under- 
takes to  be  not  merely  the  regulator  of  the 
secular  side  of  the  religious  life,  but  of  the 
conscience  of  the  people  also.  It  proposes 
to  erect  standards  of  faith  and  everything 
else  that  is  necessary  to  religion,  and  there 
are  many  difficulties  that  we  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  management  of  our  work,  which, 
under  present  conditions,  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  overcome. 

The  organization  of  Methodism  in  Japan 
under  one  Church  will  do  away,  for  the  most 
part,  with  all  the  difficulties  that  face  us.  As 
a  native  Church  it  will  have  freedom  and 
fullness  of  life  impossible  to  it  while  it  is 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  foreign 


You  must  take  into  account,  further,  thai 
in  proposing  a  basis  of  union,  extreme  car^ 
has  been  taken  to  guard  the  separate  rislits 
of  the  missions  and  missionaries.    We  sliaW 
still  have  our  mission    meeting    in   Japan. 
Funds  that  go  from  our  Board  will  be   ad- 
ministered  by  our  own  missionaries.    TTie 
fields  that  we  operate  will  be  carefully  liin.- 
ited,  and  it  will  be  seen  exactly  what  oviT 
men  are  doing  in  the  work,    while    at    t,Tx^ 
same  time  they  constitute  integral  parts      <^^ 
the  native  Church. 

Only  in  regard  to  the  forward  movem^xr*^"* 
and  the  responsibility  that  they  may  h^^^^ 
under  the  Church  for  the  management  m^'^^^- 
application  of  the  funds,  will  there  be  tl=»-  ^ 
separation.  In  regard  to  the  whole  religic^  '■-^ 
element  and  feature  of  it,  the  Church  will  "^ 
absolutely  one — a  thing  greatly  to  be  desires?"  * 

I  have  been  working  for  two  or  three  ye 
to  secure    a    plan    of    incorporation,  as  ' 
would  call  it  here,  by  which  we  might  he 
secure  against    any    adverse    influence   a 
property  in  Japan.    Up  to  this  time,  after 
have  consulted   our  ministry  and   the 
legal  talent  of  Japan,  we  have  been  uttei 
unable  to  formulate  anything  acceptable 
the  home  department  of  the  Japanese  govei 
ment;  and  unless  they  change  their  grou' 
very  materially,  I  think  we  shall  be  uttei 
unable  to  do  so  In  time  to  come.    We  ha 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  that ; 
gard,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  not  be  for  sor 
years  to  some,  and  we  are  really  at  the  mer 
of  the  natives  there. 

Our  own    people    are    very    faithful, 
sometimes  you  can't  avoid  the  intrusion 
a  man  who  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  ai 
may  do  us  great  damage  on  those  lines;  b-^ 
we  want  to  get  the  matters  in  such  sha — 

that  we  shall  be  absolutely  sure  that,  o 

work  done,  we  shall  secure  the  best  result 


ecclesiastical  bodies;  and  it  is  to  secure  the  and  our  expenditures  made  shall  lead  to  tl 
largest  freedom  of  action,  the  fullest  outflow  largest  issues  in  the  religious  life  of  tl 
of  religious  life,  that  we  aim  first  of  all.  '  Japanese  people. 
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THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  2ION  CHURCH. 

(Bxtract^  frum  tlie  Hdilr^Hs  of  Hov*  H.  A.  MotrltW'y,  A.  M.;  Frateraul  li<*legiite  «>f  tlje  Africiin  Metbodiat 

Eplsco}iiiI  Zloti  <  'hun?h  t43  the  Getieral  Ooi»feivni»e  or  th«  4\jl(ir»id  Methodist  Epiaeopal 

I'ljurch.  In   NushvUU*,  Tl'iiji.  Miiy  20,  IHUJJ 

The  time  of  the  formation  of  the  African  Methodism  were  bequeathed  to  the  race,  and 

Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church  by  James  dedicated  to  God.  which  shall  sweep  on  in 

Varifk  in  1796  marks  the  heglnnmg  of  the  their   resistless  force  and  In  their  tremen- 

history-making  epoch  for  the  race,  not  only  dous  influence,  giving  new  hopes  and  high- 

religiously,  but  in    eyery    direction    which  er  ideals  to  men  until  the  end  of  the  world, 

gives  character,  independence  and  honor  to  Today  the  A,  M.  E.  Zion  Church  has  eight 

a  people.     In  the  distinct  church  life  of  the  Bishops,   twelve  General  Officers,  the  finest 

Negro  in  this  country,  and  in  the  dififusion  and  best  equipped  Publication  House  owned 

of    the    principles,    doctritxes    and    religious  by  any  Church  of  the  race,  fourteen  schools 

sentiment  of  Methodism,  the  hand  of  Prov-  and  colleges,  chief  of  which  is  Livingstone 

idence  ordained  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  College,   located   at  Salisbury,   N.  C,  under 


to  the  leadership. 


the  supervision  of  that  prince  among  edu- 


Through  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  very   cators.  Rev.  W,  H.  Goler.  D.  D-,  and  which 


largely,  the  sentiment  was  crystallized 
which  inspired  the  organization  of  the  A, 
M.  E.  Church  In  Philadelphia,  In  1820.  And 


will  soon  close  the  most  prosperous  session 
in  point  of  attendance  of  scholars  and  satis- 
factory results  of  a  thorough   work   in  Its 


though  long  years  had  intervened;  years  of  history. 

progress  in  the  American  nation;  years  fol-  She   has   2,903   ministers,   3,S41   churches, 

lowed  by  those  of  carnage  and  strife;  years  528.461    members,    with   her   well   organized 

stretching  through  the  eventful  period  of  a  educational,   missionary.    Church    extension, 

half  of  a  century  of  the  country's  growth,  jlnancial    and    Sunday    school    departments, 

this  sentiment  continued  to  gain  favor  and  and    owns   church   property,   including   real 

popularity   with     both    white    and     colored  estate,  parsonages,  institutions  of  learning, 

men   who  were  the  leaders  of  thought  and  general  departments  and  other  buildings  to 

Methodist   Church   life  in  the   South,   uotU  the  value  of  $5,865,472, 


they  saw  and  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  according  to  the  race  the  full- 
est measure  of  religious  freedom  and  en- 
couragement, and  consequently  the  C,  M.  E, 


We  raised  during  the  last  quadrennium, 
closing  May.  19M.  for  the  support  of  pre- 
siding elders  and  pastors,  $3,763,900:  for  cur- 
rent expenses.    $614,S00;    for   church   debts, 


Church,  in  1870,  was  born  In  the  town  of  ^he  remodeling  of  church  buildings  and  the 
Jackson.  Tenn..  not  very  far  from  where  you  erection  of  new  ones.  $3,763,99$,  and  built 
are  now  assembled.  ^^^  remodeled   177  churches;    built  44  par- 

As  Methodists  of  today,  entering  into  the   sonages.  and  added  119,000  to  our  member- 
labors  of   fathers  and   founders,   so   full  of  ship. 

blessings  to  us  and  to  humanity,  I  should  In  the  recital  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
consider  it  the  basest  of  ingratitude  did  our  A.  M,  E.  Zion  Church  during  the  last  quad- 
hearts  not  beat  with  reverential  emotions  rennium,  we  give  God  the  praise,  and  to 
of  deep  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God,  our  Him  be  the  glory.  Zlon  has  gone  forth. 
Heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  chief  promoters  ever  relying  upon  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
and  organizers  of  Negro  Methodism  for  iD  the  assurance  of  the  fulfilling  of  his 
their  love  of  men  and  loyalty  to  God,  for  promise:  *'Lo.  I  am  with  you  alway.  even 
their  wisdom  and  splendid  confidence  which   unto  the  end  or  the  world."  following  un- 


they  had  in  themselves,  and  In  us.  Let  us 
tell  it  to  our  children,  let  them  tell  it  to 
their  children,  and  let  the  sweetest  cadence 
of  joy  sing  it  on  down  the  coming  ages  of 
how  in  17&6,  of  how  in  1820,  and  of  how  in 
1870,    the   three   grreat   branfhes   of   African 


der  the  wise  and  Judicious  leadership  of  her 
Bishops:  J.  W.  Hood,  T.  H.  T^max,  1.  C. 
Clinton,  C.  R.  Harris,  A.  Walters.  G.  W. 
Clinton.  J.  B.  Small  and  J.  W.  Alstork.  she 
has  come  hack  rejoicing,  bringing  in  the 
sheave-s  with  her. 
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with  a  loud  voice,  'Heavenly  Father,  receive 
my  spirit.'  This  he  said  twice,  but  before  he 
could  utter  it  a  third  time  his  head  was  cut 
off  by  the  Boxers. 

"The  Christians  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  take  away  the  body,  but  the  lead- 
er of  the  mob,  Wang.  Yung  Lu,  refused  their 
request.  Instead,  he  compelled  them  to  give 
money  to  buy  oil  that  the  body  might  be 
burned  to  ashes." 

Preacher  Yao  adds,  *'Thus  Chang  Shen, 
having  on  earth  preached  the  Gospel  for  the 
Lord,  in  the  hour  of  death  bore  witness  for 
the  Lord,  and  is  now  most  surely  together 
with  the  Lord  in  Glory." 

The  reason  the  Boxers  gave  for  burning 
the  body  was  that  they  had  been  told  that  he 
would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  they  thought 
that  their  act  would  render  this  impossible. 

Afterwards  they  began  to  be  afraid.  They 
said,  "This  was  a  good  man;  he  must  have 
become  a  spirit.  His  spirit  will  come  down 
and  take  revenge  on  us."  They  consequently 
left  this  district,  and  the  Christians  were 
saved  from  further  persecution. 


A  Hindu  Boy  Forsaking;  All  for  Christ. 

A  MISSIONARY  in  India  writes  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  boy  in  India. 

"A  Patidar  boy  from  Borsad  came  to  our 
mission  station  last  year  as  an  inquirer.  He 
was  enticed  back  home  and  kept  a  prisoner. 
He  came  back  to  us  about  a  month  ago.  Soon 
after  he  went  home  he  found  his  books  torn 
up.  and  even  letters  written  to  him  by  the 
boys  here  were  destroyed.  He  was  never  left 
alone  for  a  moment,  and  even  when  the 
Borsad  Christians  visited  the  village  to 
preach  he  could  not  make  a  sign. 

"After  a  while,  however,  his  father  thought 
(not  wrongly)  that  the  best  way  to  get  non- 
sense out  of  his  head  was  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  making  money,  so  he  set  him  up  in 
a  small  way  with  a  cloth  shop.  After  keep- 
ing steadily  at  his  work  for  long  enough  to 
lull  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  to  sleep, 
the  boy  got  a  few  things  together  and  brib- 
ed a  small  ])oy  to  to  take  them  to  a  certain 
spot  outside  the  village.  Then,  starting  out 
with  only  his  cane  as  if  to  collect  debts,  he 
walkfd  off.  got  to  the  station,  and  with  much 
fear  and  tn^nbling.  succeeded  in  taking  his 
seat  \inobserved.  and  reached  us  safely. 


"Two  days  later  two  men  came  to  fetch 
him  back.  They  brought  a  woeful  tale  of 
their  father  being  very  ill,  etc.,  and  they 
tried  various  other  means.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  barred 
the  door  against  them,  and  declared  he 
would  not  return.  The  next  thing  was  a  let- 
ter to  say  his  father  was  dead,  and  he  must 
come  and  assist  in  the  funeral  obsequies. 

"It  was  a  very  cruel  and  mean  stroke,  but 
Manyal  brought  the  letter  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  Mr.  Shlllldy 
was  soon  able  to  report  that,  for  all  the  Bor- 
sad world  knew,  the  old  gentleman  was  en- 
joying excellent  health!  Perhaps  they  will 
leave  him  alone  now. 

"This  boy  by  remaining  in  heathenism 
would  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of  wealth. 
He  has  at  least  risked,  probably  more  than 
risked;  the  loss  of  all  this —  and  yet  he  is 
but  a  schoolboy!" 


Finding;  Jesus  and  Dying;  for  Him* 

A  ROUGH,  stern-looking  man  and  his 
beautiful  young  wife  were  Btandlng 
one  day  in  Burma  under  a  cl^rodeadron 
tree  covered  with  rosy-white  blossoms,  look- 
ing at  a  little  baby  boy  that  she  held  in  her 
arms. 

"Is  he  not  beautiful,  my  lord?"  she  said. 

"Beautiful  now."  he  answered,  "but  how 
will  it  be  when  he  grows  to  be  a  wicked, 
sinful  man?" 

"Must  it  be  so,  my  lord?" 

"Is  it  not  always  so?" 

"My  lord,  there  is  a  man  at  Maulmain 
who  teaches  that  sin  may  be  reMioved." 

"Who  told  you  of  him,  mynahV  asked  the 
husband  sternly. 

"My  lord!"  exclaimed  the  poor  wife,  tim- 
idly. 

"Who  told  you?"  he  repeated. 

"I  heard  it  in  my  father's  house  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  great  Salwen,"  she  an- 
swered, with  more  courage. 

"Well,  Mimosa,  you  are  not  in  your 
father's  house  now;  and,  mark  me,  from  this 
moment  you  will  forget  that  a  word  o'  this 
abominable  religion  ever  entered  your  ears. 
You  hear,  woman!" 

At  that  the  usually  docile  wife*  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  said,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voire: 

"What  would  you  do,  my  lord,  if  I  were 
to  become  a  Christian?" 
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"Km  you!" 

The  woman  smiled  drearily*  sat  down,  and 
drew  her  baby  to  her  bosom. 

*'Why  did  you  ask  such  a  terrible  tjueg 
tion,  Mimosa?"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

'^Because  it  is  pleasant  to  icnow,  *  sh^* 
answered  with  a  lau^h. 

Looking  around  for  something  else  to  ti^k 
about,  the  man  noticed  his  wife's  round, 
taper  arm,  sparkling  with  ornaments. 

**What  is  that  odd  bracelet  you  wear 
lately?'*  he  asked. 

'*A  charm,  my  lord." 

Just  then  the  woman  seemed  to  see  some- 
Uiing  unusual  through  the  trees,  and,  catch- 
ing up  the  baby,  she  bounded  away. 

•*FoolI  to  be  frightened  by  such  a  silly 
thing/'  muttered  her  husband.  "A  charm, 
indeed:     That  is  not  like  being  a  Christian/' 

Some  clays  before,  old  Pooluah,  a  Chris- 
tian  stave,  who  had  come  with  the  young 
wife  from  her  father*s  house,  had  sent  her  a 
tract  called  *'View  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
in  a  basket  of  flowers.  This  she  had  care- 
fully folded  together  In  a  deer-skin  cas-e 
trimmed  with  wild  seeds,  and  bound  it  on 
her  arm  with  her  other  bracelets.  It  was 
the  safest  place  in  which  she  could  hide  it, 
and  it  would  be  always  near  when  she  want- 
ed to  read  it.  When  her  htisband  asked  the 
question  about  it,  she  was  frightened  and 
ran  into  the  forest »  not  daring  to  look  be- 
hind her  for  a  long  time  to  see  if  anyone 
was  following  her.  At  last  she  heard  a  famil- 
iar voice  say: 

"My  lady,  has  anything  happened?"  It 
was  old  Pooluah,  who  was  carryiDg  a  heavy 
load  of  fresh  herbs  he  had  just  been  gath- 
ering. 

''Happened!  no,"  she  answered.  "But 
there  will — there  must,  and  I  almost  wish  It 
would  come  now." 

"Look  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  lady. 
He  is  strong.  He  never  deserts  those  wKf. 
put  their  trust  in  Him." 

"I  do  not  put  my  trust  in  Him,  Pooluah. 
I  am  not  a  Christian.  When  you  are  In 
trouble  you  can  pray  like  the  white  people, 
and  your  mind  becomes  cool  and  happy.  1 
cannot.  I  do  not  trust  Him.  T  shrink  and 
tremble,  and  do  not  even  dare  to  tell  the 
truth.* 

"My  lady,"  — — . 

*'I  said  just  now.  Pooluah,  that  it  waa  a 
charm  I  wore  upon  my  arm.  I  told  a  false- 
hood, and  all  from  fear.    I  am  a  poor,  timid 


woman,  and  1  can  never  be  a  Christian.^ 

"My  dear  lady,  you  were  sorely  temptca , 
but  try,  try,  my  sweet  mistress,  to  bring 
your  trouble  to  the  Lord.  He  will  take  It 
willingly.  He  has  trodden  all  these  dark 
ways,  and  He  knows  every  step.  Cannot 
you  trust  Him,  my  lady?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "I  am  a 
poor,  crazed  mynah,  and  must  obey  my  keep- 
er. I  thought  his  mind  was  softened,  Poo- 
luah, for  he  talked  of  our  common  sin  as 
though  sorry  for  it.  So  1  ventured  to  tell 
him  there  was  a  way  of  escape,  and  he  was, 
oh,  m  angry!  He  says  he  will  kill  me  if  I 
become  a  Christian,  I  am  young  to  die. 
Pooluah."  and  the  poor  young  thing  threw 
herself  down  upon  the  sod  and  wept  passion- 
ately. "I  know  you  love  me,  my  faithful 
Pooluah/*  she  said  at  last,  "but  you  are  all." 

"The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  loves  you,  my 
lady." 

"1  cannot  feel  it;  I  dare  not  think  of  it 
The  way  is  dark,  dark.'* 

"He  gave  His  royal  limbs  to  the  torture 
and  HIb  body  to  the  tomb  for  you,  my  lady. 
It  is  dark;  the  world  Is  all  dark,  but  He 
came  down  from  glory  and  waded  through 
the  darkness  and  the  sorrow  for  you.  my 
dear  lad y^ for  you.  Trust  Him,  my  lady; 
lay  your  sorrows  at  His  feet,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  itself  will  never  make  you  afraid/* 

"But  I  denied  Him,  Pooluah— denied  Him 
insultingly.     I  said  it  was  a  charm  I  wore." 

"It  was  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  my  lady. 
The  Lord  is  a  pitying  Redeemer.  Ask  Him 
to  forgive  you.  Look  to  Him,  my  lady,  and 
light  will  come.'* 

From  that  time  Minosa  seemed  changed. 
She  was  courageous,  calm  and  happy. 
Ashamed  of  her  falsehood,  she  unbound  the 
bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  threw  the  deer- 
akin  case  into  the  river,  and  placed  the 
tract  in  one  of  the  hollow  bamboo  rafters 
of  her  house,  where  anybody  could  see  it 
who  looked  for  it.  In  spite  of  the  faithful 
Pooluah 'a  cautions,  she  began  whispering  the 
glad  news  of  salvation  among  the  villagers; 
but  they  all  loved  her  so  much,  and  her 
husband  was  so  much  feared,  that  not  even 
the  strongest  Buddhist  ventured  to  tell  him 
what  she  was  doing. 

So  the  months  went  on.  Kt  last  one  day, 
as  she  was  reading  her  precious  hook,  she 
was  startled  by  a  rough  hand  on  her  shoul* 
der,  and  a  stern  voice  exclaiming,  "Woman, 
woman,  what  have  you  here?" 
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For  a  moment  she  hesitated  and  her  heart 
grew  faint.  She  had  expected  a  ttme  like 
this,  but  it  had  been  so  long  delayed  that 
she  was  surprised  when  It  did  come.     She 


^•It   is 


foreign 


she  Interrupted 


answered    tremblingly, 
boolc^  my  lord/' 

"One  of  those  vile  books*' 

"It   is  not  a  vile  book," 
bravely. 

"Which— which  I  commanded  you  not  to 
touch ! " 

*'Shouki  I  not  obey  God  rather  than" — — 

••Silence,  babbler,  slave!'*  Then,  smother- 
ing his  rage  again,  'But  where  is  the  traitor 
that  dared  to  give  you  this?*" 

*'I  had  it  a  year  ago,  my  lord/* 

"And  you  have  kept  it  ever  since?" 

"I  have,  my  lord/' 

"  And  read  it?'* 

**I  have/* 

He  snatched  the  book  from  her  hatidB  and 
tore  it  in  pieces, 

*'  That  is  useless,  my  lord.  It  matters  lit- 
tle to  destroy  the  paper*  when  every  word 
is  cut  into  my  memory." 

"You  wHJ  not  say  that  you  believe  that 
book!*' 

"I  do/' 

"And  you  dare  tell  me  this— that  you  are 
an  idiot— a — a" 

"I  am  a  Christian,  my  lord/' 

The  stern  man  shook  with  anger,  '*Who 
Icnows  you  are — what  you  say?" 

The  woman  was  silent. 

"Speak,  !  commancl  you!" 

*'I  cannot  tell,  my  lord/' 

"What!   you— you— defy  me?" 

"I  will  answer  any  questions  about  myself, 
my  lord;  but  more  than  that  I  cannot/* 

"You  refuse  to  tell  who  are  your  accom- 
plices?'* 

"I  refuse  to  betray  my  friends/' 


Overcome  with  rage,  his  hand  seemed  to 
leap  into  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the 
courageous  young  wife  was  crushed  to  the 
earth.  Then  the  stern  man's  dreadful  anger 
was  turned  to  more  dreadful  grief.  He 
threw  himself  down  beside  her  with  a  loud 
cry  that  brought  a  dozen  villagers  to  the 
spot  "I  have  killer  her!  I  have  killed  herl" 
he  cried— '*her»  my  golden  lily,  my  bundle  of 
musk!  O  Mimosa!  my  beautiful,  pitying 
Mimosa!  Speak  to  me.  oh,  speak,  Mimosa! 
[  meant  not  to  strike.  It  was  a  demon  In 
me,  and  not  my  hand.  One  little  word,  one 
breath,  my  beautiful,  my  loved*  my  lost 
Mimosa!" 

Old  Pooluah  was  the  last  to  reach  the 
spot  "I  have  killed  her!  I  have  killed  her!" 
and,  taking  his  mistress  in  his  arms,  took 
her  to  her  home.  For  hours  there  was  a 
faint  fluttering  of  the  pulse,  a  movement  of 
the  eyelids;  that  was  all.  At  last,  when  the 
first  ray  of  morning  shot  through  the  open 
door,  the  dying  Mimosa  opened  wide  her 
joyous  eyes. 

•Tooluah!"  she  called. 

The  old  man  stooped  over  her 

•*Dear,  faithful  Pooluah,  take  the  little 
boy  to  my  father;  and  tell  him.  oh,  tell  him. 
how  sweet  it  is  to  die.  Though  so  young  and 
so  unworthy,  I  am  permitted  first  to  enter 
the  celestial  gate,  and  there  I  wait  both  you 
and  him.     How  beautlfull  how  glorious!** 

With  a  rejoicing  smile  upon  her  Up.  the 
young  Christian  passed  away — slept  in 
Jesus. 

The  stern  husband  never  returned  to  his 
village,  and  it  was  never  really  known  what 
became  of  him.  Some  said  he  was  eaten  by 
tigers,  some  that  he  was  living  with  out* 
casts,  others  that  he  became  a  hermit  priest 
on  a  beautiful   island   in   the  Salwen.— MU- 
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Disputing  in  Singfapore* 

A  MISSIONARY  who  is  a  street  evangelist 
in  Singapore  writes:  **The  people  liere 
are  very  ready  to  ask  questioDs  about  Christ- 
ianity. Of  course  they  have  usually  a  questioE 
about  oue's  salary,  and  often  they  have  some 
complaint  to  make  about  the  treatment  that 
they  receive  from  the  police.  But  most  of 
the  inquiries  made  upon  the  street  are  more 
or  less  to  the  point. 

''Standing  at  the  foot  of  a  lamppost,  one 
evening,  I  had  a  conversation  tUl  past  ten 
o'clock  with  a  Chinaman  who  anounced  him- 
self as  connected  with  a  newspaper  and 
showed  by  what  he  said  that  he  knew  a  good 
deal  of  missionaries,  and  explained  that  men 
went  to  Africa  to  be  cut  off  by  fever  in  ten 
years  because  they  considered  that  life  being 
short  at  the  best  it  was  better  to  leave  a  good 
name  behind  one  than  to  live  long. 

*'He  went  on  to  point  out  that  men  who 
knew  Chinese  and  could  easily  be  in  Govern- 
ment employ  at  a  high  salary  preferred  to  be  j 
missionaries.  He  made  the  common  com- 
plaint that  in  China  men  were  apt  to  shel- 
ter themselves  under  the  name  of  Christian 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  their 
enemies  and  against  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

*'By  far  my  fiercest  encounter  on  the  street 
was  one  afternoon  lately.  My  opponent  (for 
his  express  purpose  was  to  annoy)  was  dress- 
ed in  fine  purple,  and  had  the  long  uncut 
fingernails  of  the  would-be  literary  man.  He 
began  by  asking  about  God.  Had  He  a  white, 
or  a  yellow,  or  a  black  face?  He  then  asked 
where  hell  and  heaven  were.  I  said  I  did  not 
know.  Why  then  do  yon  speak  of  things  that 
you  do  not  know  about? 

"He  professed  his  disbelief  in  all  the  hea- 
then gods,  and  in  the  existence  of  the  soul. 
Only  things  that  were  visible  should  be  talk- 
ed about.  I  asked  him  about  the  wind.  He 
first  professed  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence; 
but  seeing  that  this  carried  him  too  far,  he 
said  that  the  existence  of  the  wind  was  prov* 
able,  of  spirits  and  devils  unprovable.  He 
aslced  whether  the  voice  of  God  had  ever  been 
heard.  1  said  that  while  He  was  on  earth  It 
had  often  been  heard, 

"I  proceeded  to  tell  a  little  about  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  He  asked  what  became 
of  Jesus  after  the  Resurrection.  I  spoke  of 
the  Ascension.     He  said,  in  this  matter  you 


are  just  on  a  level  with  idolators  who  talk 
of    spirits    riding    upon    clouds.      On    many 
points  what  you  say  Is  most  unsatisfactory. 
You  should  consult  your  books  as  to  heaven 
and  hell  and  such  matters,;  or  confine  your- 
self to  exhorting  men  to  abstain  from  opium 
and  gambling,  and  other  evils. 
j     **1  told  him  that  such  exhortations  were  of 
DO  value,  but  that  Christ  was  able  to  save; 
j  and  that  as  in  the  case  of  sickness  it  was  not 
;  necessary  to  know   all    about    medicine,  but 
simply  that  such  and  such  a  doctor  and  rem- 
!  edy  were  efficacious,  so  also  in  religion,  while 
I  many    things    were    obscure,    enough    was 
known. 

"I  gave  him  instances  of  the  power  of 
I  Christ  to  change  Scotch  and  Chinese.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  explana- 
tions; their  good  resolutions  had  saved  the 
persons  in  question.  I  said  that  I  would 
pray  that  be  also  might  approach  the  Physl- 
I  cian.    He  bade  me  spare  my  pains. 

''And  again  urging  me  to  inform  myself 
better  before  attempting  to  speak  on  such 
matters,  he  reminded  me  that  it  was  getting 
I  dark,  and  I  had  better  go  home  to  supper.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  he  wished  to  be  left 
a  conqueror  on  the  field,  so  I  told  him  that  if 
he  pleased  he  might  go»  but  that  I  had  still 
some  things  to  say  to  the  people  who  were  si- 
lently thronging  us. 

"In  the  end,  after  disputing  with  me  for  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  took  himself 
away.  But  I  never  had  such  a  long  discus- 
sion with  one  man.  Usually  Chinese  heath- 
ens show  DO  power  of  connected  discussion. 
Before  one  has  answered  their  first  objection 
they  have  already  lost  their  interest  In  the 
matter,  and  they  are  thus  very  easily  baf- 
fled." 


A  G)lIcction  in  India  that  Gslkctcd* 
It  was  a  communion  service  In  the  South 
Gate  Church  Id  the  city  of  Madura,  South* 
ern  India,  on  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon  In 
the  middle  of  July  f  moat  Sunday  afternoons 
in  July  are  warm  there). 

The  little  church  was  packed  full  of  adults 
and  then,  when  it  could  hold  no  more,  chil* 
dren  were  let  In  to  fill  up  the  chinks.  It  was 
an  impressive  service,  two  or  three  entire 
families  receiving  baptism,  besides  some 
young  men.    These  came  from  the  most  part 
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from  villages  outside  of  the  city*  where  mis 
church  is  carrying  on  an  aggressive  work. 
The  story  of  persecution  and  sacrifice  of 
6ome  of  these  who  thus  came  out  from  among 
their  people  and  took  a  positive  stand  for 
Christ  is  enough  to  set  us  thinking  In  this 
land,  where  the  Christian  is  honored,  not  per- 
secuted. 

The  step  taken  that  day  by  those  men  and 
women  in  accepting  the  water  of  baptism 
upon  their  foreheads  and  In  joining  with 
that  church  about  the  table  of  our  universal 
Lord  was  one  that  carried  with  it  oppro- 
brliim,  hatred  and  even  violent  opposition 
upon  the  part  of  their  relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors.  And  yet.  with  faces  alight  with 
their  new-found  joy,  they  took  part  in  the 
solemn  service  to  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing forward  for  months. 

After  the  baptisms  and  the  distribution  of 
the  lireafl  and  wine,  after  the  prayers  and 
the  hearty  singing  of  a  strangely  fascinating 
Christian  Tamil  lyric,  the  people  made  no 
move  to  depart.  The  communion  service 
was  removed  from  the  table,  and  the  clean 
snowy  cloth  was  carefully  folded  and  laid 
away.  Evidently  this  solemn  service  was  not 
yet  completed. 

A  few  words  were  spoken  in  Tamil,  and  at 
once  movement  l>egan  all  through  the  audi- 
ence. Children  hardly  able  to  walk  because 
of  their  youth,  old  men  and  women  eqttjilly 
unable  because  of  their  age,  and  all  grades 
and  shapes  between,  began  to  come  forward. 
Each  one  had  something  In  his  hand  which 
was  laid  upon  the  table  where  only  a  few 
momenta  before  were  the  elements  that  com- 
memorated the  sacrifice  of  their  adored  Re- 
deemer. 

The  first  who  came  brought,  for  the  most 
part,  rude  earthen  globes  about  as  large  as 
a  pint  cup,  each  with  a  slot  in  the  top.  Oth- 
ers had  fans  made  from  the  palm  leaf,  eggs, 
plantains,  and  live  chickens  with  their  legs 
tied,  who  had  been  waiting  for  an  hour  just 
back  of  the  church  in  the  yard  for  the  time 
of  sacrifice.  Then  there  were  different  kinds 
of  bead  work,  one  piece  representing  an  ani- 
mal that  might  be  a  tiger,  or  maybe  it  was  a 
goat.  Others  brought  brass  drinking  cups, 
while  some  presented  little  bundles  of  mil- 
let or  a  package  of  unhulled  rice^-perhaps 
the  Sunday  dinner  of  the  donor,  who  would 
lie  down  at  night  without  food. 

All    these    and    more    were    tenderly   laid 


upon  the  table  until  it  would  hold  nothing 
else,  and  then  they  were  packed  underneath 
and  close  about.  While  there  was  more  ac- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  audience,  the  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness  of  the  preceding 
service  continued  through  the  collection. 

As  soon  as  the  earthen  globes  began  to 
accumulate  the  treasurer  of  the  church,  with 
one  or  two  assistants,  commenced  to  break 
them.  They  all  contained  coin,  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  copper,  for  few  there  were  able 
to  make  a  silver  ofTering  to  the  JLord.  One 
glol>e  had  only  the  equivalent  of  onesixili 
of  a  cent:  others  contained  more  than  this^ 
having  as  much  as  five  or  six  cents,  and  all 

;  the  shades  of  poverty  between  were  repre- 
sented. There  were  few  coins  in  all  the  lot 
the  value  of  which  ivere  more  than  half  a 
cent  or  one  cent  of  our  money* 

'  When  these  were  all  broken  the  pile  of 
copper  upon  the  table  was  a  goodly  one, 
which  spoke  eloquently  of  the  sacrifice  It 
had  cost  in  the  smallnees  of  the  coins  which 
composed  it.  A  small  coin  in  the  contribu- 
tion box  in  any  country  either  stands  for 
carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  donor,  or  It  reveals  much  sacrifice. 

After  the  money  had  been  cared  for  and 
it  was  made  clear  that  all  the  gifts  were  in, 
the  treasurer  took  charge  of  the  collection, 
to  hold  for  a  Monday  auction*  when  every- 
thing would  be  turned  into  cash  for  Cbrls- 

I  tian  work. 

I      Although    It    was    Sunday   and    In    God's 

I  house,  and  although  we  had  been  sitting  for 
two  hours  under  the  shadow  of  Calvary,  one 
member  of  the  deputation,  at  least,  ex- 
changed some  silver  for  one  or  two  of  the 
articles  given  that  day,  to  be  kept  by  him 
as  a  perpetual  reminder  that  devotion  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  for 
his  kingdom  are  not  confined  to  Christian 
America.  Some  of  us  rode  back  to  the  mis- 
sionaries' bungalow  in  an  ox<cart  wondering 
if  we  had  not  learned  that  day  a  lesson  in 
giving.— Het'.  J.  L.  Barton,  D.  D„  in  ConQre- 
QationaUst, 

Buildmg  a  New  Church  in  Montevidecv 
Urugftiay* 

BY  BISHOP  f.  C.   MC  CAJIE. 

A  church  is  needed   in   Montevideo.     For 
years  they  have  owned  a  lot  in  the  residence  I 
portion  of  the  city,  In  front  of  the  Jesuit  ca- 
thedral. That  is  a  good  place  for  a  Methodist 
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churcb-  Our  first  Sabbath  was  Easter.  We 
observed  the  day  with  songs,  prayers,  and 
sermons  suitable  for  the  holy  and  universal 
festival.  The  Lord  Is  risen  I  the  Lord  is 
risen! — blessed  message  that  passes  from  Hp 
to  lip,  and  from  heart  to  heart,  all  round  the 
world! 

Tuesday  night  we  had  an  official  meeting. 
It  18  a  very  conservative  body  of  men;  but 
the  outlook  for  a  new  church  was  so 
bright*  they  voted  to  begin  to  build  when  we 
should  have  a  good,  reliable  subscription  of 
$10,000,  This,  with  their  old  church  proper- 
ty, will  give  them  the  victory. 

Wednesday,  at  the  prayer- meeting,  I 
sprang  the  collection  on  them.  We  raised 
$2,300  in  the  prayer  meeting.  Sabbath  morn- 
ing 1  brought  the  matter  before  the  English- 
speaking  brethren,  and  we  added  1 1.000  to 
the  amount.  The  money  received  for  the 
rent  of  our  lot  for  business  purposes  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  treasury,  and  amounted  to 
1 2, 000.  Rev.  A.  W.  Green  man  gave  to  Rev. 
S-  P*  Craver,  presiding  elder  of  this  district, 
a  check  for  that  amount,  I  pledged  |2;000 
from  the  Bank  of  Faith  and  Works.  The 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  pledged  $1,000.  They  had 
made  $350  recently  in  a  bazaar,  and  had  the 
money  in  bank.  They  have  also  a  little  fund 
of  $300  to  offer.  And  in  the  evening  we  sent 
the  total  far  beyond  the  limit  of  $10,000,  and 
found  we  had  $11,700, 

It  was  announced  that  on  Monday  after- 
noon we  would  break  ground  on  the  lot.  It 
rained  hard  all  the  morning.  The  meeting 
was  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock.  At  three, 
Pastor  Howard  and  I  went  to  the  ground  to 
send  the  people  home,  and  to  announce  the 
ground-breaking  for  Wednesday*  But  sud- 
denly the  clouds  vanished,  the  sun  came  out 
in  splendor,  the  congregation  gathered.  Four 
hymns  were  sung,  two  chapters  read  from  the 
Word,  four  speeches  made,  and  then  a  collec- 
tion. 

I  dug  a  hole  as  near  the  spot  as  I  could 
where  the  corner-stone  is  to  be  laid,  and  in 
the  hole  placed  a  large  basket,  with  the  Uru* 
guayan  flag  wrapped  around  it.  Then  I  led 
the  people  in  procession  across  the  lot,  down 
one  side,  across  the  end,  and  up  the  other 
side,  past  the  hole  containing  the  basket, 
haTing  told  all  to  toss  some  money  Into  the 
basket.  We  found  that  they  had  given  $110 
in  gold  In  this  way. 

We  sang  a  hallelujah  chorus  and  the  dox* 
ology.  and  went  home.    The  clouds  gathered 


again  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  It  had 
stopped  long  enough  to  allow  the  Methodist 
to  hold  their  first  religious  service  on  their 
splendid  lot. 

Thursday  afternoon  we  departed.  A  large 
crowd  gathered  at  the  dock.  They  loaded  us 
down  with  flowers  so  that  we  could  not  carry 
them,  and  had  to  ask  help.  They  sang  'God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again"  in  English* 
and  we  regretfully  took  our  departure. 


Mission  of  the  Methodist  Cliurch  of 
Canada  in  Japan, 

REV.  DR,  SUTHERLAND.  Secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada,  has  lately  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  missions  of  Itis  Church 
in  Japan  and  writes  as  follows: 

On  Wednesday,  May  \i,  the  Annual  Con- 
ference began  in  Azabu  Church.  To  those 
accustomed  to  Conferences  of  several  hun- 
dred members  the  Japan  gathering  would 
seem  small,  but  In  other  respects,  save  dress 
and  language,  it  did  not  differ  much  from 
similar  assemblies  at  home.  The  choice  of  a 
president  caused  the  usual  flutter  of  sul> 
dued  excitement,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Hi- 
raiwa  by  a  very  large  majority,  on  the  first 
ballot^  Indicated  clearly  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held.  As  it  was  understood  that  Dr. 
Scott  would  be  absent  on  furlough  during 
the  year,  his  name  did  not  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidency,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  done. 

Two  secretaries  are  required,  as  both  lan- 
guages are  used,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Mr. 
Takagl  and  Mr.  Coates,  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Conference,  and  ad- 
dressed the  brethren  at  considerable  length. 
A  great  many  topics  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  at  times  I  had  the  feeling  of  one  who  is 
skating  over  very  thin  ice;  but  all  that  I  said 
was  received  in  the  very  best  spirit,  alike  by 
the  native  pastors  and  laymen  and  the  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  as  time  went  on  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  I  said 
had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  re- 
move some  erroneous  impressions  and  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  native  pastors  and  foreign 
missionaries,  and  of  both  to  the  General 
Board.  When  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
board  was  explained,  there  was  the  utmost 
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readiness   to   cooperate   in   the   most   loyal 
way. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
conducted  with  di&nity  and  decorum,  and  an 
admirable  spirit  prevailed.  As  a  result  of 
my  observations  several  convictions  stand 
out  distinct  and  clear: 

1,  That  the  work  of  our  church  in  Japan 
Is  most  important,  and*  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. 

2.  That  we  have  a  group  of  earnest  and 
faithful  miasionaries,  who  are  laboring  dili- 
gently for  the  building  up  of  Christ's  lilng- 
dom  in  Japan,  and  their  number  should  be 
increased  as  speedily  as  possible. 


3,  That  our  native  pastors  and  evangelists 
I  are  a  noble  body  of  men,  who.  in  ability  and 
I  devotion,  are  not  one  whit  behind  those  of 
any  other  mission. 

'     4.  That  while  for  a  number  of  years  past 
there  haa  been  small  progress  in  the  mis- 
sions of  any  of  the  churches,  the  darkest 
I  hours  are  past,  and  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise. 

f  5.  That  if  our  church  desires  to  reap  the 
;  full  harvest  from  many  years  of  sowing,  she 
I  must  send  reinforcements  to  augment  the 
staff  of  foreign  missionaries,  and,  above  all, 
I  must  make  better  provisions  for  the  support 
I  and  training  of  native  workers. 


METHODS  AND  PLANS  IN  MISSION  WORK. 


How  Bobbie  Helped  Missions. 

THEY  were  two  as  pretty  little  chatter- 
boxes as  one  could  wish  for,  and 
dressed  in  light-grey  with  red  trimmings, 
they  looked  so  nice,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Mr*  and  Mrs.  Missionary  were  so  fond  ofl 
them.  They  were  not  really  the  children  of  | 
these  people,  but  two  little  waifs  bought  by 
them  In  a  far-off  Congo  village.  In  this  vil- 
lage it  was  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
children  to  be  brought  to  the  missionaries 
with  a  request  that  they  buy  them. 

These  two  little  ones  had  been  found 
nestled  in  some  rocks,  had  been  taken  from 
father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers  by  a  na- 
tive of  the  country,  and  brought  many  miles 
down  the  river  to  the  home  of  the  mission*  j 
aries.  One  they  named  "Bobbie"  and  the  j 
other  one  was  so  tiny  and  had  such  cunning 
ways  she  was  always  called  "Baby."  Their 
age  was  not  known,  but  they  seemed  very 
young  and  did  not  talk  for  some  months  af- 
ter they  came  to  Mr,  Missionary. 

Now,  Mrs,  Missionary  was  very  ill.  and  it 
was  decided  that  she  must  go  home,  where 
she  could  have  good  treatment  from  a  phy- 
sician, but  she  did  not  wish  to  go  and  leave 
the  boys  and  girls  in  her  school;  she  loved 
them  very  dearly,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
teach  them  of  the  Saviour.  Then  there  were 
"Bobby"  and  "Baby,"  dear  little  things,  she 
would  be  sorry  to  leave  them,  too.  "But  why 
leave  them?"  suggested  Mr.  Missionary.  "We 
cannot  take  our  school  children,  but  we 
might  take  these  two  little  ones." 


So  it  was  decided,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Missionary  left  for  home  "Bobble,*  and 
"Baby"  went  with  them.  It  was  long,  tire- 
some voyage,  but  the  little  ones  won  all 
hearts  on  board  the  steamer,  quite  a  number 
of  people  offering  to  relieve  the  Missionaries 
of  their  care  and  promising  flne  homes  and 
the  best  of  care  for  them.  Every  pleasant 
day  they  were  taken  on  deck  for  an  airing, 
and  were  praised  and  flattered  ao  much  that 
it  was  a  wonder  they  were  not  spoilt. 

Among  the  passengers  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, very  haughty  and  proud,  and  said  to 
be  immensely  wealthy.  He  had  very  little 
to  say  to  any  of  the  other  passengers,  but 
several  times  when  "Bobbie"  and  "Baby** 
were  on  deck  he  had  stopped  and  spoken  to 
them,  and  "Bobble"  always  said  "Hello" 
when  he  saw  him  coming,  but  "Baby"  (who 
did  not  make  friends  as  quickly  as  "Bobble") 
would  never  speak  to  him. 

One  day — a  foggy,  disagreeable  day — 
when  no  one  knew  what  to  do  to  pass  awa^r 
the  time,  some  one  suggested  that  Mr.  Mis- 
sionary should  tell  them  a  little  about  Africa. 
He  was  always  willing  to  tell  people  the 
story  of  these  poor  Congo  people,  so  he  told 
them  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  there 
who  know  nothing  of  a  loving  Saviour.  He 
told  them  of  the  little  children  there  who  are 
sold  into  slavery.  He  told  them  of  the  hor- 
rid cannibal  feasts  held  there  and  the  strange 
customs  practised  by  the  natives;  then  he 
told  them  of  a  little  band  of  men  and  women 
labouring  at  Luebo  and  Ibanj  among  these 
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poor  heathen,  and  of  the  good  which,  through 
Crod,  had  been  accomplished;  of  the  happy 
faces  of  the  people  round  about  there,  now 
that  they  had  "God's  Palaver/'  as  they  called 
It.  Then  he  told  them  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  crying  tor  evangelists  to  come  and 
teach  them,  but  there  were  just  a  few  there 
to  do  the  work  and  no  money  at  home  in  the 
treasury  to  send  out  helpers. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  oM  gentleman 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  with  a  frown  on 
his  face,  muttered,  "plenty  of  heathen  at 
home,  no  need  to  go  to  Africa/'  forgetting 
that  Christ's  command  was  to  go  into  all  the 
world. 

Another  day.  just  the  day  before  they  land- 
ed. Mrs.  Missionary  and  the  two  little  ones 
were  on  deck.  *' Bobbie."  as  usual,  perched 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  his  favorite  posi- 
tion, while  ''Baby"  nestled  in  Mr.  Mission- 
ary*8  arms.  It  was  a  lovely  day;  everybody 
was  feeling  happy,  for  the  captain  had  just 
announced  they  would  probably  be  in  port 
in  the  morning;  even  the  old  gentleman  had 
thawed  out,  and  pushing  his  chair  up  nearer 
to  "Bobbie/'  commenced  to  talk  to  him.  As 
soon  as  he  did  so  the  11  tie  rascal  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  '*Hello,  plenty  of  heath- 
en here!  '* 

It  was  too  much  for  the  old  man's  dignity; 
he  laughed  so  heartily  that  the  tears  ran 
down  his  face,  and  Mrs.  Missionary  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing,  too.  Their  laugh 
brought  on  a  conversation  between  the  two, 
and  many  questions  of  the  old  man  In  rela- 
tion to  her  life  in  Congo  were  answered  by 
Mrs,  Missionary.  '*Madam,'*  he  said,  "I  will 
give  you  £20  for  'Bobble/"  What!  sell  one 
of  the  children!  How  could  she  do  so?  But 
£20  would  educate  a  boy  or  girl  In  Congo 
land,  so  they  could  help  their  fellow  creat- 
ures to  know  the  Saviour;  she  would  think 
about  it,  talk  with  her  husbnd,  and  let  him 
know  in  the  morning. 

It  was  decided  to  let  "Bobbie"  go.  and  In 
the  morning  the  old  man  gave  Mrs.  Mission- 
ary a  cheque  and  "Bobbie"  became  his.  As 
he  handed  her  the  check  he  also  gave  her  a 
sealed  envelope  and  told  her  not  to  open  It 
till  she  reached  home.  She  put  it  in  her 
satchel,  and  in  the  excitement  of  meeting 
the  loved  ones  at  home  it  was  forgotten  for 
some  time. 

Letters  came,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
friends  in  Congo  land,  always  with  the  same 
cry,  "We  need  men  and  women  here  to  help 


us;"  and  there  was  always  the  same  cry  at 
home:  "No  money  for  foreign  missions — 
it  must  go  for  pleasure,"  and  the  hearts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Missionary  and  of  many  others, 
too,  saddened  by  the  indifference  of  many  to 
the  grand  work  of  saving  souls,  and  they 
prayed  that  some  heart  might  be  touched  to 
give  toward  this  cause. 

It   occurred   to   Mrs.   Missionary  one  day 

that  she  would  write  to  the  old  gentleman 

and  inquire  of  "Bobbie;"   then  she  remem* 

bered  the  envelope  in  the  satchel;  perhaps  it 

contained  the  old  man's  address.    So  she  op* 

(  ened  the  envelope,  and  what  do  you  think 

I  she  saw?    Just  a  folded  paper,  on  which  was 

I  written:    "Plenty   heathen   In  America;    the 

biggest  one  begs  you  will    accept    this    for 

your  work  in    Congo."  and    inside    was    a 

cheque  for  £200. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  knelt  and  thank- 
ed God  for  this  gift  Then  finding  his  busl* 
ness  address  on  the  letterhead,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  old  gentleman  a  letter.  He 
quickly  answered  her  and  told  her  of  hU 
love  for  "Bobbie;"  but,  better  still,  of  hla 
love  for  the  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  pay  all  the  expenses  and 
salary  of  an  outgoing  missionary.  "Bobbie" 
still  whistles.  slngB  and  talks,  the  merriest, 
happiest  little  grey  parrot  you  ever  saw. — 
ChildreiCa  Missionary  Magazine, 


The  Littk  Mbsionary* 

MR.  ROSENBERG  (Whether  M,  D.,  or 
what,  nobody  knew),  who  lived  by 
*himaelf  In  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  had  just 
settled  down  for  the  evening  in  a  comfortable 
chair  and  had  got  deeply  engrossed  In  his 
book  when  hia  room  door  opened  and  two  lit- 
tle girls  were  ushered  in.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  hia  visitors.  They  walked  across  the 
room  to  his  seat,  and  as  they  heeitated  to 
speak  he  asked: 

'*Well.  who  are  you?" 

'*!  am  Millie  Allendorf/*  said  the  elder 
child;  "I  am  your  visitor." 

"So  1  see,"  he  said,  and  getting  two  low 
chairs  he  asked  them  to  sit  down. 

"I'm  your  visitor/'  she  repeated.  "I'm  on 
the  committee." 

"Committee!"  said  the  Doctor,  a  little 
drily,     "You  are  beginning  early." 

"1  don't  know."  Millie  explained  conscien- 
tiously, "whether  the  other  ladies  think  I'm 
on  it    I  just  joined  myself." 
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"I  see.    And  what  are  you  on  a  committee 


for? 


came.  It  was  pretty  warm,  though  it  la  g 
ting  dark  outside/'  and  she  smiled  confide 
ly  at  her  host. 

•*I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/'  said 
Rosenberg. 

"You're  welcome." 

Millie  and  her  younger  sister  slipped  do^ 


"Well,  it  met  at  our  house  yesterday.    My 
mother's  on   it;    she's  a   real  member,  you 
know;  they  joined  her  to  it  the  first  one.  And 
it's  for  having  a  rally   meeting  at  church 
next   Sunday.     Mrs.   Rhodes   said   this    hot 
summer  time  the  people  kept  on  getting  few-  I'rom  their  chairs,  and  turned  to  the  door, 
er  and  fewer    every    week,    till    they    had  I     "Won't  you  stay  longer?" 
dropped  off  to  next  to  nothing;  she  was  just  I     "No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  getting  a  liti 
done  out  with  it;  she  was  ashamed  to  look  .shy  now  that  her  errand  was  done, 
the  minister  in  the  face.    And  then  all  the  |     I^r.  Rosenberg  stood    in    the  porch,  ai 
rest  said  they  were  also;  and  they  talked  it 
over  and  over,  till  at  last  they    said    they 
should  get  up  a  grand  rally  for  next  Sunday. 
And  they  made  the  town  out  into  districts, 
and  each  of  them  had  one." 

"Is  there  anything  in  particular  going  on 
next  Sunday?" 


watched  them  down  the  broad  path  to 
gate.    There  Millie  looked  back,  and  wavi: 
a  small,  friendly  hand  to  him,  cried: 
"Good-bye!     I'll  see  you  on  Sunday." 
"Yes.  I  shall  certainly  be  there." 
He  was  there.    As  he  marched  down  t] 
church  aisle  and  took  his  seat,  there 
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When  the  service  was  over  he  and  MillCr 
walked  home  together. 

"Well,  your  rally  meeting  was  a  success^ 
said  the  Doctor. 


"No  sir;  just  only  church.  Some  of  them  'over  the  congregation  a  sensible  flutter,  c 
wanted  to  have  nice  music,  and  flowers,  and  'which,  however,  he  seemed  quite  unconsciou 
a  different  service,  so  there'd  be  attraction. 
But  others  said  they  were  tired  of  attrac- 
tions; they  weren't  going  to  ask  people  any 
more,  for  the  present,  to  anything  particu- 
lar. Everybody  ought  to  come  to  the  plain 
church." 

"I  don't  know  but  they  are  right,"  said  Dr.  **  Tithes  of  All  I  Possess*^ 

Rosenberg.     "They   divided    the   town    into     a      LADY  sat  in  her  quiet,  beautiful  roon 
districts,  did  they?"  /\     in  the  early  morning  she  had  read  th- 

"Yes,  and  each  took  one.     And  they  said  words  of  the  Pharisee:  "I  give  tithes  of  all '. 
every  single  body  in  this  town  was  to  be  in-  possess,"  and  now,  in  thought,  she  was 
vited  to  church  before  Saturday  night;  they  viewing    the    busy    day's    work;     but    al  * 

wouldn't  skip  a  person.    Except "  began  through  the  crowded  hours  the  words  ha£^- 

Millie,  and  then  hesitated.  "I  daresay,"  she  followed  her  persistently,  and  she  found  hei^-^ 
began  again,  "there  were  too  many  streets  self  continually  repeating,  "I  give  tithes  of^  ^ 
and  houses  for  the  ladies;  they  each  of  them  all  I  possess." 

had  a  district  already,  and  so  then  I  chose  Shopping  In  the  crowded  stores,  poring^^ 
you  for  mine.    And  so  now  that  makes  every-  'over  the  wealth  of  new  books,  choosing  the^^ 


body  In  town. 

"I  suppose  the  ladles  thought  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  ask  me." 


exquisite  roses  for  her  sick  friend  and  the^ 
beautiful  picture  for  her  young  daughter, 
sitting  In  her  sunny  home  with  fingers  mov- 


"Yes."  said  Millie,  Innocently;  "they  said  Ing  swiftly  over  beautiful  fancy  work,  con- 
it  wasn't  any  use,  because  you  had  made  up  tinually  the  refrain  ran  on:  "I  give  tithes  of 
your  mind  about  church   long  ago,  and   It  all  I  possess." 

would  just  be  a  ceremony  to  Invite  you.  They  It  annoyed  her,  as  she  had  often  been  an- 
said  this  was  a  hard  district;  they  didn't  be-  noyed  by  a  strain  of  a  foolish  song,  caught 
lleve  anybody  had  courage  to  undertake  up  by  the  memory  and  reiterated  mechani- 
it,  because  It  was  such  uphill  work  to  come  cally. 

here,  and  very  likely  they'd  flnd  it  too  hot  "It  was  a  miserable  old  Pharisee  who  said 
for  them.  But  you  know  I'm  younger  than  It,"  she  reflected,  "  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
they  are,  and  nurse  says  I  do  nothing  but  should  be  haunted  by  it.  It  is  much  the  eas- 
nin,  all  weathers,  so  I  didn't  mind  the  bill  ier  way  to  keep  the  peace  between  your  con- 
very  much,  and  I  was  afraid  maybe  it  would  science  and  so  many  conflicting  claims.  When 
hurt  your  feelings  to  be  left  out,  because  you  jl've  laid  aside  my  tenth  I  feel  perfectly  com- 
wouldn't  understand  how  to  explain  it.  so  I  fortable  over  the  rest  of  the  dollar/' 
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Silence  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  busy 
brain,  and  then  a  little  laugh  with  the 
thought:  **Tlie  Pharisee  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  comfortable  about  the  rest  of  his 
dollar  or  shekeL  1  suppose  the  great  trouble 
with  him  was  feeling  too  comfortable  about 
bis  tithes — as  if  that  ended  the  matter.  I 
never  felt  so,  I  am  sure.  My  tithe  is  a  real 
thank'Ofrering,  not  a  tax/' 

Again  the  needle  sped  on  its  way,  but  the 
face  above  it  grew  every  minute  graver  and 
more  thoughtful,  until  at  last  the  hands  lay 
idle  in  the  lap  and  the  eyes  were  lifted  to 
gaze  slowly  about  the  beautiful  room,  taking 
in  its  charm  and  harmony  and  comfort. 

**Tithes  of  all  1  possess."  said  the  miBlress 
of  the  home.  "I  never  thought  before  how 
much  that  meant,  and  what  a  very  small 
part  of  my  possessions  the  money  was.  It 
would  mean  a  tithe  of  my  time,  and  my 
thought,  and  my  ingenuity,  and  my  ability 
to  make  things  go. 

"IVe  always  said,  'I  will  give;  but  I  will 
not  be  on  committees  and  take  responsibility 
and  get  other  people  to  work.'  I*ve  paid  my 
fees,  but  I  would  not  take  time  to  go  to  the 
missionary  meetings.  I've  subscribed  for 
our  missionary  paper,  but  never  had  any  in- 
terest  in  reading  It.  1  cannot  honestly  say 
as  much  as  the  Pharisee  did. 

**  'All  I  possess* — that  would  mean  love, 
human  love,  that  makes  me  blessed  among 
women.  I  am  svre  I  never  gave  that.  •  I 
never  in  my  life  gave  any  real  love  to  those 
women  whose  lives  are  empty  of  it.  1  haven't 
taken  time  to  love  them.  I  have  just  let 
them  be  crushed  out  ot  my  thoughts.  I  don't 
know  just  what  good  love  could  have  done 
them;  but  it  might  have  done  me  good,  made 
me  more  grateful,  more  generous,  more  eager 
to  help,  and  that  would  have  reached  to 
them. 

"  *AiI  I  possess,'  would  mean  opportunity 
and  influence  with  others;  if  woulrl  mean 
the  beauty  and  rest  and  delight  of  my  home; 
but  how  could  I  tithe  that  except  with  those 
who  can  be  brought  in  to  share  it? 

if  I  had  plenty  of  money  1  should  love  to 
help  in  every  other  way,  but  I  have  no  tal- 
ent for  personal  giving.  Yet  that  was  the 
way  Christ  helped — 'Who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us' — first  the  love,  and  then  the 
giving  of  Himself. 

"Perhaps,  if  I  had  the  love»  really,  truly. 
In  Christ's  measure,  the  giving  would  be 
easier.     !  might  even  have  to  give,  for  Paul 


says:  *The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us/ 
Well,  I'll  never  say  again:  *l  give  tithes  of 
all  I  possess/  " 

She  sighed  and  took  up  her  needle,  but  tt 
moved  slowly  now^,  and  in  place  of  the  haunt- 
ing words,  a  gentle,  persuasive  voice  seemed 
to  whisper,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.'*  '* Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another/'  "Wherefore  re- 
ceive ye  one  another,  as  God  for  Clirist^s 
sake  hath  received  you.'*  The  tears  began  to 
fall,  and  in  the  quiet,  beautiful  room  David's 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  ascended  again: 
"Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul  and  forget  not 
all  His  beneflts/'— Lro/fff. 


How  Shall  the  Children  be  Tau8:ht 
to  Give? 

BY  REV.  W.  W.  BOY  ALL,  D.  U, 

THE  relative  position  of  the  words  "give" 
and  "children"  in  the  subject  Is  sig- 
nificant and  hopeful.  The  day  Is  not  long 
past  when  that  position  was  reversed,  and 
when  the  false  and  mischie^^ous  idea  pre- 
vailed that  children  were  to  be  bribeil  and 
coddled  into  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  my  own  eyes  were 
opened  very  wide  to  the  falsity  of  this  be- 
lief, and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tie  that 
so  surely  and  so  effectually  binds  the  child 
to  the  Sundayschoal  and  its  work  as  the 
appeal  to  his  higher  nature.  1  learned  that 
children  may  be  most  effectually  attached  to 
the  schooU  not  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
selfish  instincts,  but  by  the  appeal  to  their 
generosity;  and  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive"  is  a  principle  that 
childhood  will  recognize  and  act  upon. 
I  To  teach  children  to  give  Is  not  only  sound 
financial  policy;  it  is  also  the  noblest  philan- 
|thropy,  the  highest  form  of  benefit  to  the 
child  and  to  the  man.  It  Is  not  merely 
that  when  we  have  trained  a  generation  of 
Christian  graces  in  the  Sunday-school  we 
shall  have  a  church  whose  treasury  Is  peren- 
nially full,  but  that  we  shall  have  sent  out 
to  the  world  a  generation  of  men  and  women 
happy  themselves  and  a  constant  source  of 
happiness  to  the  family  of  man. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  How.  etc.? 
of  course,  it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
the  child  can  beat  be  taught  to  give  in  the 
home.  But,  as  we  are  discussing  the  Sun- 
day-school and  its  methods,  we   must  take 
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the  child  as  he  comes  to  us,  and  must,  if  pos- 
sible, do  in  the  Sunday-school  the  work  neg- 
lected in  the  home. 

First,  then,  I  will  say,  the  scholar  must 
be  taught  to  give — if  I  may  so  say — mechan- 
ically. By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ap- 
peal to  reason,  to  duty,  to  love,  must  not  be 
made.  But  we  are  dealing  now  with  the 
Infant  Class,  let  us  say.  In  this  department 
the  impression  ought  to  be  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the  scholar  that  giving  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  work  as  singing,  reading  or 
praying.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  regard  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  "of  course." 

We  never,  I  think,  go  into  our  classes  ex- 
pecting to  make  special  appeals  for  singing, 
study  or  prayer.  These  are,  and  have  always 
been,  recognized  objects.  I  only  ask  that 
giving  be  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
We  must  learn  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  great 
advantage  flowing  from  the  vis  inertiae  of 
a  habit  of  giving.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  school  should  be  charged  with  the  elec- 
tricity of  giving.  In  this  way,  beginning 
at  the  Infant  Class  and  going  up  to  the 
Senior  Bible  Class,  the  whole  school  may 
be  led  to  give  constantly,  systematically  and 
freely.  Once  this  done,  we  may  then  proceed 
to  appeal  to  higher  motives,  and  to  teach 
the  school  to  give  sympathetically,  sponta- 
neously, lovingly. 

I  purposely  omit  all  reference  to  class  ri- 
valry, etc.  The  collection— better,  offering — 
should,  no  doubt,  be  made  by  classes,  and 
note  should  be  taken  of  increase  and  de- 
crease in  each  one.  One  thing  we  should 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  merely  so 
many  dollars  and  cents  for  which  we  strive, 
but  also  the  inestimable  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  thp  givers  themselves.  They 
must  be  taught  to  give,  but  to  give  in  such  a 
way  that  their  gifts  will  be  no  less  a  help 
to  themselves — yea,  more  so — than  to  the 
recipients. 

As  to  what  objects  the  scholar  shall  be 
taught  to  give  to,  that  is  a  question  to  be 
settled  in  each  case  upon  its  own  merits. 

But  there  is  one  piece  of  our  Sunday- 
school  machinery  which,  while  one  of  the 
oldest  as  well  as  most  valuable  and  impor- 
tant, is  yet  greatly  neglected.  Without  prej- 
udice to  any  other  collection  or  society,  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
that  part  of  the  Discipline  which  declares 
that  "every  Sunday-school  shall  ...  be 
organized  into  a  missionary  society." 


My    experience    with    the    Sunday-scba 
Missionary  Society  has  been  most  satisfj 
tory  and  convincing.     It  can  be  run  wh^ 
all  others  fail.    It  leads  naturally  and  log^ 
ally  to  a  missionary  church.    It  arouses  t^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  children,  it  puts  life  iim 
the  Sunday-school.    So  far  from  preJudicL 
the   regular   collections   for   lesson   papei 
etc.,  it  actually  helps  them.    A  small  scbc 
in  one  of  my  charges  that  gave  about  thii- 
cents  per  week  for  all  causes,  gave  on  M 
sionary  Sunday  |3,  and  still  gave  as  much  < 
the  other  three  Sundays  as  was  needed  f 
all  Sunday-school  supplies.    In  all  work  tl 
tendency  should  be  to  simplicity,  dlrectne- 
and  effectiveness.     That  which  is  comples- 
elaborate.  artificial,  should  give  way  to  th  ^ 
which  is  simple,  direct  and  natural. 

W^e  are  making  a  great  mistake  when 
neglect  the  Sunday-school  Missionary 
ciety.  It  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  tt 
church.  Its  operation  is  along  the  norms 
line  of  work  and  progress.  It  antagonize 
nothing,  displaces  nothing,  confuses  notl 
ing.  It  simply  takes  the  children  of 
church  and  trains  them  along  a  recogniz 
and  invaluable  line  of  work. 


How  Chf Idren  can  Help  Missfons* 

YOU  are  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Chris^^ 
well  enough  to  wish  that  others  should  ^ 
love  Him,  too. 

How  can  you  love  Christ  whom  you  bav»  ^^ 
not  seen?     How  can  you  love  the  heatbec^ 
whom  in  another  sense  you  have  not  seenT 
You  are  not  interested  in  people  and  thlng^^'^ 
you  know  nothing  about.    No  one  is. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  to  know  Christ^  ^ 
Gaining  this  knowledge  will  last  you  alll 
your  life,  but  everything  you  learn  will  help 
you  on.  The  least  experience  of  His  love 
leads  you  to  wish  for  more.  There  is  alwasrs 
more  to  find  out  about  Him,  and  of  Him  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  the  more  you  search 
out  the  more  you  will  want  to  know,  and  the 

,  better  you  will  think  of  Him. 

I  The  next  step  is  to  do  something  for  Him. 
He  has  left  us  plenty  to  do  for  Him,  counting 
all  that  we  will  do  for  others  as  done  to  Him- 
self, if  we  mean  it  so.  that  is,  if  we  will  do 

I  it  for  His  sake.    And  this  means  giving  up 

i  sometning  for  Him. 

I  The  mother  who  watches  over  her  baby 
keeps  awake  at  night  for  the  sake  of  tending 
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it.  or  stays  at  home  from  a  day's  pleasure 


beeaus6  It  would  be  too  late  for  her  Htlte  | 

one.  loves  it  better  becau&e  she  does  these 
tbings;  and  by  the  time  you  have  given  up 
something  for  Christ  you  will  love  Him  bet- 
ter than  you  have  done  yet. 

The  same  things,  taken  rather  differently. 
hold  true  to  these  poor  lieathen  who  are  so 
far  away.  You  won't  care  about  them  at  all 
till  you  know  something  of  them,  only  in- 
stead of  finding  from  day  to  day  more  to 
delight  you — as  you  do  in  studying  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ—you  will  find  at  every  turn 
how  dreadfully  they  are  in  need  of  a  Saviour. 

As  you  read  or  hear  of  one  misery  after 
another  that  they  endure,  you  will  under- 
stand more  and  more  how  terribly  they  are 
in  want  of  our  Christ, 

Now  as  to  doing  something  for  them.  You 
are  fwt  all  of  you  fitted  to  go  abroad  on  for- 1 
eign  work.  You  are  all  called  to  serve  Christ  I 
Some  of  you  think  what  you  will  do  when  i 
you  are  grown  up.  The  queetioii  Is,  what  I 
will  you  do  now? 

You  are  told  you  can  pray  for  them.  That 
Is  good,  but  It  is  so  vague  that  It  does  not 
make  you  enthusiastic.  Well,  take  up  a  mis- 
sionary paper,  and  read  about  some  one.  Per- 
haps he  IB  a  Christian,  and  his  heathen 
friends  are  hard  upon  him.  They  have  got 
away  his  wife  and  children  from  him.  Can- 
not you  pray  heartily  for  him,  that  God  will 
give  him  firmness  and  patience? 

Only  this  morning  1  read  the  story  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  has  turned  her  out 
of  her  home  because  she  is  a  Christian  and 
because  she  is  lame.  She  fled  to  her  mother, 
who  took  her  in,  but  who,  finding  her  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Christian,  has  taken  her  baby 
from  her.    Can  you  not  pray  for  her. 

Or  will  you  join  In  the  prayer  of  a  class  of 
children  in  Calcutta?  They  come  to  school 
every  day  with  a  little  money  to  spend  on 
their  lunch,  a  meal  of  some  consequence  to 
them.  They  have  chosen  (this  set)  to  do 
with  half  a  lunch  and  save  the  money. 

When  they  got  a  little  money  together* 
they  bought  some  copies  of  the  Gospel  print- 
ed  separately,  and  on  each  they  wrote  the ' 
text,  '*God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  Son/'  Then  they  put  the  books  on  a 
table,  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  God  would 
bless  those  very  copies  to  the  people  they 
were  given  to.  Will  you  pray  that  God  will 
bless  the  reading  of  those  Gospels  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  them? 


As  well  as  praying  you  can  do  some  other 
things.  If  you  have  a  missionary  story  you 
can  lend  it  that  someone  else  may  read  it» 
too.  Have  you  little  brothers  and  sisters? 
Tell  them  about  the  poor  little  children  who 
have  no  "Gentle  Jesus"  to  make  them  happy, 
or,  rather,  who  do  not  know  there  is  such  a 
being. 

And  there  is  sometimes  work  to  be  done. 
For  the  girls  there  is  always  a  doll  to  dress 
for  a  prize  to  some  1  title  dark  child  who  will 
be  BO  pleased  with  it,  or  a  shirt  for  the  boy 
who  cannot  come  to  school  for  want  of  one. 

For  the  boys,  some  missionaries  are  glad 
of  garden  seeds  to  take  out  with  them.  If 
you  have  a  turning  lathe  try  and  catch  a 
missionary,  and  get  him  to  say  whether  tb^re 
are  any  small  articles  that  be  would  like, 
and  which  would  be  useful  to  him.  Or  a 
clean  well-drawn  map  to  hang  on  his  school- 
room wall  might  be  acceptable. 

And  then  very  few  of  you  are  so  poor  In 
pennies  as  those  dear  children  who  gave  up 
part  of  their  lunch  to  buy  Gospels  to  give 
away.  Save  some  of  them  to  buy  more  Gos- 
pels to  give  away,  or  help  keep  the  good  man 
or  woman  who  takes  them  to  the  people. 

All  the  missionary  societies  want  money 
very  much,  because  all  of  them  could  em- 
ploy  more  people  than  they  have  already  at 
work  to  teach  the  poor  heathen  about  Jesus, 
and  would  send  them  out  if  they  could  af- 
ford ii.'-Herald, 


Alphabetical  Roll  Call  at  a  Ladies' 
Missionary  Meeting, 

A     MARRIED    a    husband    and    couldn*t 
come.     Husband  doesn*t  take  stock  in 
mission  work, 

B.  She  did  mean  to  come,  but  Mr.  B.  sent 
home  a  bushel  of  peaches,  and  of  course  they 
had  to  be  canned  at  once  If  he'd  only  waited 
—but  he  never  does  think! 

C.  Present    Faithful  but  poky. 

D.  Was  out  late  the  night  before  and  ate 
lobster.    A  dreadful  headache. 

E.  Present,  always  early. 

F.  Missionary  work  In  her  own  kitchen  and 
plenty  of  it.  Husband  and  John  must  have 
mince  p!e  for  lunch,  and  cinnamon  rolls  are 
always  so  slow  to  rise.  Duty  before  pleas- 
ure. 
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G.  Sweeping  day*  and  company  besides. 
Missionary  society  ought  to  be  supported  by 
those  who  keep  help. 

H.  Withdrawn  l)ecause  unappreciated.  Gone 
to  meadows  green  and  pastures  new. 

L  The  most  important  personage  in  the  so* 
ciety.    Always  present. 

J,  Forgot  the  meeting*  Thinks  the  church 
ought  to  be  more  active.  Ladies*  Aid  Society 
should  be  stirred  up.  Something  ought  to  be 
done, 

K,  A  straightforward  woman.  Afraid  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  pray,  and  honest 
enough  squarely  to  confess  her  fear. 

L,  U  was  a  shame,  but  the  best  of  us  do 
forget,  and  if  you  knew  how  she  looked  with- 
out crimps  you  wouldn't  say  a  word.  She 
really  did  forget  to  put  them  up. 

M.  After  a  busy  day  sat  up  till  midnight  to 
finish  her  paper.  Flew  through  her  forenoon 
w^ork,  contrived  a  plan  to  leave  the  baby  safe 
and  happy,  ''stole  awhile  away  from  children 
and  from  care,"  and  led  the  singing  with  an 
extra  touch  of  pink  in  her  cheeks.  It  passed 
for  the  glow  of  health. 

N.  Too  much  dress  to  suit  her.  The  church 
is  getting  too  '*tony."  The  Smith  children 
won't  even  speak  to  those  who  don't  wear  kid 
gloves, 

O.  No  style  In  Westover  church.  Her 
friends  wonder  that  she  goes  there.  Doesn't 
meet  the  people  In  society. 

P.  Too  far  away  on  the  western  prairie  to 
hear  the  call.  An  echo  comes,  "Doing  what 
1  can  here.  We  gather  from  our  scattered 
homes,  have  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  a  ser- 
mon, an  experience  meeting.  It  does  us  good 
and  reminds  us  of  the  dear  meetings  at 
home." 


Q.  Present,  with  sunny  face  and  words  of 

good  cheer,  making  us  feel  our  kinship  with 
all  the  world, 

R,  Mrs.  Jones  told  her  that  Mrs.  Brown 
said  that  Mrs,  Jenks  heard  that  the  mission- 
aries lived  in  luxury.  They  didn't  even  do 
their  own  marketing,  servants  and  all  that; 
and  fruit — why.  they  just  reveled  in  fruit, 
while  she  didn't  dream  of  such  luxuries.  No» 
she'll  wait  awhile  before  she  sends  her  money 
to  missionaries. 

S.  The  hardest  worked  housekeeper  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  always  "present** 

T.  Thinks  it  "just  too  sweet"  in  them  to 
meet  and  sew  for  missionary  children.  Sent 
edging  and  a  ''jierfectly  lovely"  set  of  shams 
in  last  year's  box.  Would  love  to  come  and 
help  now,  but  she  had  Jennie's  dress  to  em* 
broider  and  a  crazy  quilt  to  featherstitch,  be- 
sides all  her  Christmas  presents  to  get  ready. 

U.  Had  a  new  book  to  finish.  Didn't  pro- 
pose to  be  tied  to  anything.  The  rest  might 
if  they  chose, 

W.  Stiles  Edwards  thought  she  better  stay 
at  home.  Stiles  Edwards*  judgment  was  so 
much  l>etter  than  hers.  She  always  consult- 
ed him.  It  was  such  a  comfort  to  lean  on 
Stiles  Edwards.    He  had  such  good  sense. 

X.  Y,  Z.  being  at  the  tail  end  of  the  list, 
and  humble  accordingly,  were  anxious  to  use 
their  small  opportunities  for  possible  useful- 
ness; and  were  always  found  at  their  post, 
encouraging  by  their  presence,  their  sympa- 
thy and  their  contribution,  which,  though  not 
large,  were  gladly  bestowed,  and  will  be  add- 
ing to  the  blessedneBB  of  the  heavenly  land 
when  Astor*s  millions  will  have  been  long 
ago  forgotten. — Phoebe  A.  Crafts, 
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The  Necessity  and  Duty  of  Foreign 

Missions. 

By  Mrs,  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 

(Extmrt*!  In  I  in  tin  nth\r<(*^^  <]r*liv*Mo4  in  lioriflon  in 
M»iv  la^t  (It  the  Anijlver?ttiry  at  tlie  Weslejan  Metlia- 
di«t  Mlswktnnry  }<<j<*lt!ty, 

DURING  my  twenty- four  years  of  Eastern 
travel  it  Is  only  within  the  last  nine 
years  that  I  have  become  a  convert  to  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  Christian  Missions.  I 
am  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  my  journeys  in  Asia  I  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  Missions,  and  have 


often  taken  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days 
off  my  route  to  avoid  accepting  missionary 
hospitality,  and  being,  as  I  supposed,  dosed 
with  tales  of  miBslonary  work  in  which  I 
had  no  imaginable  interest.  I  should  aldo 
Bay  whatever  testimony  I  may  give  may  have 
Its  norniiil  strength  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  I  w^as  not  made  a  convert  to  MlSBions 
either  by  anything  at  home,  or  by  seeing  rala- 
slonary  work  abroad.  It  was  not  my  lot  to 
hear  the  reapers  coming  with  shouts  of  re- 
joicing from  the  harvest  field.  I  saw  them 
everywhere  sowing  in  tears,  but  very  little  of 
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the  reaping  enjoyed — one  gathered  here  and 
another  there,  and  little  more  than  that. 

But  it  WEB  that  everywhere,  from  the  East- 
ern shores  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  and  from  the  Amur  River 
down  to  the  Equator,  I  saw  that  humanity 
was  craving  unconsciously  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
dreamt  at  home  of  excellences  in  the  philo* 
flophical  faiths  of  Asia,  had  disappeared  to  a 
great  extent  out  of  them,  leaving  a  corrup- 
tion of  teaching,  of  creeds,  of  morals,  and  of 
religions  which  was  absolutely  piteous  to  be- 
hold. 

I  came  to  recognize  everywhere  la  the 
great  and  small  Asiatic  countries  that  the 
whole  head  was  stck,  and  that  the  whole 
heart  was  faint,  and  that  without  Christ  and 
His  Gospel  there  is  for  th^se  people  no  balm 
In  Gilead.  I  came  to  see  that  in  every  faith 
the  good  had  been  lost,  and  that  the  great 
philosophical  faiths  of  Asia,  in  their  descent 
down  the  ages,  had  lost  the  purity  of  moral 
teaching  with  which  they  started,  that  there 
could  be  no  hope  entertained  of  any  reform 
within  them,  and  that  if  these  people  are  to 
l>e  raised,  as  we  trust  and  believe  they  will 
be  raised — politically,  socially,  morally  and 
religiously— it  must  be  by  the  Christian 
faith,  for  there  is  no  resurrection  power  in 
any  of  their  own  faiths. 

The  systems  of  government  in  the  East  are 
in  the  main  absolutely  atrocious*  I  specify 
the  Empires  of  Korea  and  Morocco,  one  a 
demon-worshipping  country,  and  the  other  a 
Mohammedan  country,  as  being  the  very 
worst;  but,  speaking  generally — excluding 
Japan — it  may  be  said  that  governments  ex- 
ist only  as  engines  of  rapacity  and  oppres- 
sion, and  are  entirely  given  to  making  all  the 
money  they  can  out  of  the  people;  that  offi- 
cials are  venal,  corrupt,  merciless,  and  that 
the  peasant,  the  industrious  cultivator  (and 
these  people  are  industrious),  and  the  atli- 
san  are  regarded  as  the  ultimate  sponges  to 
be  squeezed  by  all  above  them.  There  is  no 
security  for  property,  no  security  for  life, 
even,  in  many  of  these  countries.  The  poor 
have  no  rights  which  people  above  them  are 
bound  to  respect.  Their  law,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  Government  which  is  only 
a  rapacious  engine,  and  an  engine  of  the 
most  barbarous  oppression,  Is  a  system  of 
bribery;  In  nearly  every  country  Justice  is 
unknown,  law  Is  spoken  of.  or  the  absence 
of  it  as  a  commodity,  like  every  other  com- 


modity.  and  which  they  are  too  poor  to  buy. 
That  is  law.  And  when  one  contrasts  that 
law  with  what  Christianity  has  done  for  law 
in  this  country  one  gets  a  very  serious  les- 
son as  to  what  is  meant  by  leaving  these  peo- 
ples to  themselves.  One  comes  to  see  how 
wretched  their  social  condition  is;  that  the 
sanctities  of  home*  as  we  understand  them, 
are  unknown;  that  the  position  of  woman 
is  the  most  piteous  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  one  comes  to  know  that  there  are  500 
millions  of  women  without  Christ,  and  that 
these  can  only  be  reached  by  w*omen  sent  out 
by  Christian  countries,  to  seek  to  save  them, 
in  their  secluded  homes.  When  one  knows 
that  there  is  no  truth  between  man  and 
man,  that  no  man  trusts  any  woman,  that 
suspicion  prevails,  that  espionage  is  univer- 
sal, that  no  man  dare  speak  his  mind  unless 
he  is  alone  witb  you,  then  one  finds  through- 
out a  sickness  of  the  whole  head  and  a  faint- 
nesa  of  the  whole  heart. 

Underlying  all  the  faiths  of  the  East  there 
is  a  faith,  an  active  belief,  perhaps  stronger 
than  the  whole  of  them,  and  that  Is  the  be- 
lief in  demons.  It  underlies  every  creed,  it 
is  the  belief  in  the  women's  houses.  The 
women  are  the  great  agents  for  keeping  up 
demon-worship,  by  bringing  up  their  children 
to  offer  offerings  daily  to  the  fetishes  of  the 
demons  in  the  women's  houses.  One  knows 
that  all  sickness  is  regarded  as  the  work  of 
demons,  as  a  demoniacal  possession,  and  Is 
treated  as  such,  and  the  priest  and  the  sor- 
cerer are  sent  for  when  sickness  enters  a 
I  house,  and  by  cruel  measures  and  incanta- 
tions the  spirit  Is  supposed  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  sick  person » 

if  this  belief  in  demons  can  be  assaulted  in 
its  last  resort,  which  is  the  sick  bed,  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  the  people  that  the  Western  heal- 
ing is  better  than  their  own,  that  men  and 
women  can  be  healed  of  their  diseases  with- 
out any  resort  to  incantations  and  w^ltch- 
craft,  if  they  are  cured  by  simple  above-board 
methods  by  Christian  doctors,  it  actually 
shakes  the  belief  in  demonism,  as  I  have  seen 
it  shaken  in  very  many  places,  notably  in 
Korea,  where  the  whole  worship  of  the  coun- 
try is  demon  w^orshlp,  where  the  belief  in 
demons  Is  carried  to  the  very  highest  point — 
or  the  lowest  point — that  I  know  of  any- 
where. 

The  Medical  Missionary  follows  more 
closely  than  any  other  can  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  Lord  and  Master;    he  carries  with  him 


the  healiDg  of  tbe  soul  aad  tbe  healing  of 
the  body;  his  work  is  ready  to  his  hand. 
Other  missionarlea  have  to  excavate  their 
work  with  labour,  but  that  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  greets  him  on  the  foreign  soil, 
and  he  is  able,  even  before  he  knows  the  lan- 
guage, to  heal  those  evils  which  tbe  people 
feel,  and  in  the  healing  of  which  he  points 
to  the  Healer  of  the  soul,  whose  example  he 
follows,  and  regarding  Whom  he  le  a  living 
Epistle,  which  these  people  can  easily 
learn. 

Then  one  knows  the  miseries  of  hopeless- 
ness for  the  future.  Imagine  that  one  sees 
these  people  ground  down  to  the  utmost 
limit,  ground  down  by  Government  and  law, 
ground  down  by  superstition  and  custom, 
by  the  belief  in  demons  and  thefr  almost  In- 
variably malignant  agency;  then  one  sees 
these  people  pass  Into  eternity,  under  circum- 
stances of  barbarity  not  Intentional  in  great 
measure*  And  one  knows  from  themselves 
what  they  are  looking  forward  to.  They  are 
looking  forward  to  transmigration  through 
the  bodies  of  Insects  and  reptiles  and  low 
animals,  for  possibly  millions  of  ages,  as 
they  express  It,  for  a  time  which  we  cannot 
contemplate,  which  we  cannot  understand; 
and  at  the  end,  perhaps,  they  may  gain  Nir- 
vana and  are  at  rest,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  in  a  place  of  absolute  negation,  in 
which  they  are  neither  asleep  nor  awake. 
neither  moving  nor  sleeping  nor  thinking^ 
Just  existing  for  all  time  and  no  more. 

Or  they  look  forward  to  a  futurity  when 
they  leave  this  body— as  they  do  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Western  China  and  in  Korea 
— they  look  forward  to  passing  into  a  twi* 
light  and  chilly  region,  inhabited  by  the  de- 
mons whom  their  lives  have  been  spent  in 
propitiating — arriving  there  without  the 
means  of  propitiating  them  any  fitrther,  and 
therefore  being  placed  there  for  measureless 
ages,  subject  to  their  fury  and  malignancy. 

And  when  one  contrasts  this  with  the  death 
which  may  be  ours,  the  death  of  those  who 
have  been  washed  and  justified  and  sancti- 
fied* looking  forward  to  being  received  by 
Him,  who  "has  brought  life  and  Immortality 
to  light  through  His  tiospel/'  and  who  by 
His  own  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  re- 
demption has  slain  the  King  of  Terrors: 
when  one  contrasts  the  death  and  the  look- 
ing forward  of  these  people,  with  the  death 
of  the  Christian  at  Home,  one  feels  how  hor- 
rible it  is— I  can  otily  use  the  word  horrible 


—that  we  who  have  the  light   of   hope. 
light  that  has  shone  for  many  and  many 
century,   who  have  the  knowledge  of  Him 
who     has     brought    life    and     Immortalit^j 
to  light  through  His  Gospel,  that  we  should 
not  strain  every  sinew,  and  by  service  and 
sacrifice,  no  matter   how   severe,   carry    tJi« 
light  to  those  who  are  literally  sitting  "in 
darkness  and  In  the  shadow  or  death/'  in  a 
darkness  which  may  be  felt,  which  steeps  alll 
in  its  shade,  which  enters  into  everything  in 
life,    and    which    shades    and    overshadows 
these  people  down  to  the  verge  of  the  darfcj 
river.     There  are,  we  will    suppose,    as    haffi 
been  estimated,  a  thousand  millions  of  our 
race,  that  is,  about  two-thirds.   Ignorant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ignorant  of  His  Gos- 
pel, Ignorant  because  His  grace  has  never 
been   preached  to  them.     That  means   that 
two-thirds  of    our    race    are    in     rebellion 
against  their  rightful  King.    We  can  be  Em- 
pire-builders, each  one  of  us,  from  the  youns?J 
est  to  the  oldest,  in  the   truest  and   higbes 
sense  of  the  word.    We  can  build  up  the  uni- 
versal Empire,  an  Empire  that  shall  never 
be  moved,  by  carrying  the  Gospel  to  these 
people,  and  revealing  to  them  their  King, 

Of  these  thousand  millions  It  is  estimated 
that  thirty  mllllonB  annually  pass  awaf 
ChrlBtless,  pass  away  while  we  are  talkin| 
about  them;  pass  away  while  we  are  discus 
lug  and  perhaps  rejecting  their  claims;  jOkB 
away  at  least  beyond  our  power  to  help,  int 
the  invisible  world.  Then  we  have  to  con- 
quer all  these  regions,  all  these  races,  all  these 
hundreds  of  millions,  for  the  Lord  Jesu 
Christ;  and  we  have  to  re-conquer  the  lands 
which  were  conquered  in  early  days  by  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  Christian  missionaries, 
and  have  since  fallen  under  Mohammedan 
sway.  We  have  to  bring  these  back  to  the 
fold  of  Christ;  and  all  who  work  with,  and 
all  who  know  these  races,  know  how  much 
harder  the  task  of  re-conquest  is  than  that  of 
conquest.  On  my  last  journey  I  travelled  foFj 
three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Far  East — 
China,  Korea,  the  North  of  Siberia — that  is, 
among  the  tribes  on  the  Amur  River,  who  are 
Shamans  and  among  the  Koreans  for  a  year, 
who  are  Shamans  of  a  feebler  type,  because 
they  have  rejected  human  sacrifice  to  demons. 
Everywhere  I  lived  among  the  people,  1  trav- 
eled in  China  8,0(^0  miles  inland,  up  to  that 
no-man's-land  which  lies  between  China  and 
Thibet,  crossing  the  omcial  frontier  of  Chi- 
na into  the  aboriginal  population  among  the 
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mountains,  where  the  name  of  Christ,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  had  never  been  heard, 
where  no  European  had  previously  penetra- 
ted, so  that  one  learned  something  about  the  | 
people  before  they  had  been  touched  by 
Western  ideas.  Some  of  them  had  heard  of 
Russia,  none  had  heard  of  England  or  Amer- 
ica. In  this  Far  East  now  for  100  years  dis- 
integrating influences  have  been  at  work.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  disintegrating  influ- 
ence of  the  pushing  of  Christianity,  but  of 
other  disintegrating  influences — our  opium 
wars  in  China,  for  instance;  our  forcing 
upon  China  the  surrender  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
opening  of  Treaty  ports  against  her  will.  We 
have  forced  her  repeatedly  to  do  things  ut- 
terly against  her  will,  which  was^o  keep  the 
foreigner  outside  her  dominions.  Our 
science,  our  education,  out  customs,  and 
much  besides,  have  done  a  great  deal,  even 
in  China,  and  in  Korea,  those  closed  coun- 
tries, to  disintegrate  the  old  beliefs.  In  a 
way  they  have;  that  is,  the  educated  young 
men  become  agnostics.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent we  know  that  that  has  been  the  case 
in  Japan,  which  for  some  reason,  we  have 
treated  considerably  better  than  either  Korea 
or  China.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  very 
disintegration,  this  unconscious  effect,  this 
ferment  of  the  Western  leaven  in  these 
countries,  which  is  gradually  producing 
stronger  effects,  is  a  great  reason  why  we 
should  help  the  people. 

We  have  done  harm  to  a  great  extent;  we 
have  shaken  in  some  parts  the  reverence  for 
parents  and  old  age;  we  have  shaken  the  rev- 
erence for  the  idol,  possibly  without  putting 
anything  in  its  place.  And  I  think  we  are 
debtors,  we  are  bound  to  carry  to  these  peo- 
ple those  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
which  alone  can  compensate  them  for  what 
they  have  lost  through  our  contact  with 
them. 

I  do  believe  with  regard  to  China,  con- 
sidering what  we  know  of  the  race,  having 
seen  it  in  the  countries  to  which  it  has  large- 
ly emigrated,  and  having  seen  it  for  two 
years  and  more  at  home,  that  the  race  itself 
has  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  British 
race  than  any  race  that  I  know,  and  that  the 
stuff  of  the  Chinese,  the  natural  stuff  of  the 
race,  out  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  fashions 
Chinese  converts — and  oftimes  Chinese  mar- 
tyrs—is the  best  stuff  in  Asia,  and  that  we 
have  the  hope  that  every  Chinese  who  be- 
comes a  true  convert  will,  at  the  same  time. 


become  a  true  missionary;  and  it  is  in  this 
hope  that  we  can  enter  upon  the  gigantic 
enterprise  of  the  conversion  of  China,  a  gi- 
gantic enterprise  which  must  be  undertaken, 
if  it  is  to  be  undertaken  at  all  successfully. 
Just  as  we  should  undertake  a  great  war- 
Just  as  we  should  undertake  any  other  great 
enterprise — carefully  considering  the  cost, 
carefully  training  the  best  agents  for  the 
work,  and  perhaps  altering  somewhat  our 
system  of  procedure,  which  has  been  very 
much  by  isolated  sharp-shooters  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  We  might  even  recall 
some  of  those  sharpshooters,  and  lay  regular 
siege  to  the  great  strongholds  of  idol  wor- 
ship, demon  worship,  and  so  on,  bringing 
strength  to  bear  where  we  only  bring  weak- 
ness to  bear  at  present. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  piteous  things  I  know, 
in  traveling  in  those  countries,  to  flnd  nearly 
every  station  undermanned  and  under- 
womaned,  and  the  continual  complaint  is. 
What  are  the  people  at  home  at?  Don't  they 
know  the  position?  I  believe  more  is  known 
than  we  think,  but  it  is  the  heart  and  the 
spiritual  life  which  are  wanted,  the  great 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  the  ma- 
chine work«  to  lead  us  once  more  to  self- 
denial  for  Christ's  sake.  And  in  China  itself 
I  believe  that  a  great  work  is  going  to  be 
accomplished,  that  every  man  and  every 
woman  you  send  to  China  is  one  who  will 
bring  to  bear  something  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  idolatry  which  will  make  those 
foundations  totter. 

And  throughout  the  far  East  the  present  is 
a  time  of  awakening.  In  Japan  it  is  most 
remarkable;  and  there  is  a  present  awaken- 
ing in  Korea,  of  which  I  saw  the  beginnings 
when  I  was  last  there,  an  awakening  which 
brought  to  my  mind  some  of  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  Pentecostal  days,  which  has  pro- 
duced within  a  short  time  7,000  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  leading  good  lives,  being  them- 
selves living  commentatries  on  the  words, 
*'If  any  man  be  In  Christ  he  Is  a  new  crea- 
ture. All  things  have  passed  away,  and  all 
things  have  become  new."  But  our  Ameri- 
can friends,  with  whom  success  rests,  have 
been  wise.  There  were  sixty  missionaries  In 
the  capital  of  Korea  when  I  was  there,  and 
they  plant  missionaries  not  In  ones  and  twos, 
but  In  tens  and  even  twenties. 

And — shall  we  say  therefore — their  success 
Is  great;  and  they  have  men  and  women  who 
can  train  the  converts  after  they  are  con- 


verted,  and  instruct  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  our  missionary  arrange- 
ments that  they  are  not  so  trained — there  is 
not  time  to  do  it,  it  Is  impossible.  I  have 
seen  in  China  missionaries'  houses  thronged 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  dark 
by  those  who  are  anxious  for  Chriatian  In- 
stniction^  pleading  and  begging  for  it,  men 
who  have  come  20(}  and  300  miles,  such  as  In 
Manchuria,  begging  that  Christian  teachers 
might  be  sent  to  them,  having  heard  from 
colporteurs  and  those  who  had  been  In  Med- 
ical Missions  enough  to  make  them  long  to 
know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  and  al- 
ways the  answer  is  given,  "We  have  neither 
men  nor  money."  It  makes  one  ashamed  of 
the  Christianity  of  this  country;  it  makes 
one  ashamed  first  and  foremost  of  oneself— 
whtch  is  the  best  thing — for  leaving  them  to 
wnllow  In  the  darkness. 

It  is  said — and  I  suppose  careful  estimates 
have  been  made — that  there  are  forty  raillions 
more  Christians  in  the  world  than  there  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  200  mlllionfl  more  heathen  in  the  world 
in  that  time;  that  is  to  say,  including  Islam- 
Ism  and  the  other  religious— 200  milUona 
more  than  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion. It  Is  an  awful  contemplation,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hope  that  the  Church  la 
going  to  arouse  itself,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hope  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  stir  men's 
minds  and  hearts,  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom  might  well  be  abandoned  as  a  dream. 


Missionary  Motives* 

WE  find  people  talking  a  great  denl  ahout 
the  distress  of  the  poor,  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses*  the  unenlightened 
condition  of  the  heathen.  That  Is  all  sor- 
rowfully true:  but  the  thing  that  stirred  St. 
Paurs  heart  was  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God;  he  felt  that  the  constraining  motive 
in  his  own  life  was  not  the  beggarly  condi- 
tion of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, but  the  love  of  Christ.  He  realized 
what  Christ  had  done  for  him.  and  felt  un- 
der deep  obligation  to  Christ  to  make  known 
His  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  Is 
this  zeal  for  God's  glory  that  the  church 
needs.  Pity  for  men  wllL  no  doubt,  enable 
ns  to  realize  the  needs  of  our  own  country 
more  than  we  realize  the  needs  of  far  off 
countries,  the  great  continents  of  the  world 
which  are  not  evangelized.     But  if  our  con- 


cern  be   for  the  honor  of  God,   1   want   ta 
know  where  in  the  world  we  shall  find  any- 
thing to  stir  our  consciences  and  all  that  la 
I  best   in   our  nature   as  we  shall   find   it   in 
China,  in  Japan,  in  Africa,  among  those  im- 
I  mense  populations  far  more  deeply  sunk  In 
I  heathenism   and   snperstitlon   and   sin   than 
are  the  masses  of  our  own  countrymen.     It 
is  not  only  imagination  that  we  need:    we 
need  to  have  our  thoughts  lifted  up  to  God, 
and  to  look  at  the  question  from  God's  point 
of  view. 

Let  Christian  people  ask  themselves  this 
question:  Have  we  grasped  the  right  mo- 
tlve  for  missionary  work?  When  the  late 
George  Muller,  of  Bristol  England,  was  in 
this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  life  work,  he  said:  "People 
generally  sxippose  that  I  took  up  this  orphan 
work  out  of  compassion  for  the  poor  or- 
phans. It  was  not  so,  I  felt  that  the  great 
want  of  the  day  Is  faith  in  the  living  God, 
and  that  if  I  could  by  an  experiment  prove 
that  God  would  bless  and  own  the  work  of 
the  man  who  trnsts  in  Him,  I  should  be 
doing  a  ^service  for  the  Church  of  God  by 
raising  the  character  of  the  faith  which 
people  have  in  God.  I  pitied  the  orphan,  but 
it  was  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  that  made 
me  take  up  the  work."  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  E  like  spirit  ought  to  inspire  us  in  our 
work  for  the  heathen  abroad  and  the  heathen 
at  home. 

Have  we  sufficiently  considered  this  mo* 
tive?  My  impression  is  that  the  church  has 
not  If  it  had,  we  should  not  hear  all 
the  talk  that  we  do  hear  about  the  future 
destiny  of  the  heathen.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple argue  as  if  the  whole  question  hung  on 
this:  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  heathen  at 
death  are  certainly  lost,  or  not?  If  they  are» 
let  us  be  missionaries;  if  they  are  not,  let  us 
leave  them  alone:  it  does  not  matter;  we  can 
leave  them  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  con- 
cern ourselves  much  about  them. 

I  believe  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  who  have  ceased  to  support  missions 
because  they  have  ceased  to  believe  that  the 
heathen  at  death  are  lost.  And  I  also  be* 
lieve  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
now  earnestly  supporting  missions  who 
will  say  plainly,  *'I  do  so  only  because  I 
believe  the  heathen  at  death  will  be  forever 
lost  if  they  are  not  saved  before  they  die.'* 

We  want  both  of  these  classes  of  people  to 
lift  up  their  thoughts  to  the  Lord,  and  act 


very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they 
act  DOW.  It  is  very  sad  that  this  awful,  this 
mysterious,  this  tremendously  complicated 
question  should  be  discussed  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is,  as  If  our  duty  in  regard  to  mis- 
sion work  hung  on  the  decision  to  which  we 
came  concerning  it.  We  know  how  the 
great  Miaaionary  Society  of  our  Congrega- 
tional brethren  came  near  being  wrecked 
on  this  question  a  few  years  ago.  Whatever 
view  we  take  of  it,  our  zeal  for  the  mission* 
ary  cause  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  it 
for  a  moment.  It  ought  to  be  fired  by  love 
to  God,  and  by  the  desire  to  see  Him  glo- 
rified.— William  F.  B,  Jackson,  in  the 
Churchman, 


The  Lord's  Need  and  Ours* 

THE  Lord  hath  need!'* 
Certainly,  when  our  Lord  was  on  this 
earth  He  had  need  of  many  things — of  a 
mother's  care  as  an  infafit,  of  ordinary  In- 
structions, of  daily  toil,  and,  when  His  min* 
istry  began,  of  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  as 
well  as  of  the  use  of  the  little  animal  that 
bore  Him  along  as  He  made  His  triumphal 
entry  Into  Jerusalem,  shortly  before  His 
death.  There  was  a  gracious  marvellousnesa 
in  our  Lord's  human  necessities,  as  well  as  in 
the  condeacension  by  which  He  submitted  to 
having  men  and  women  supply  them. 

He  who  could  get  his  tribute  money  from 
the  mouth  of  a  fish,  who  couJd  have  called  on 
the  Father  and  presently  had  legions  of  an- 
gels at  His  service,  whose  divine  word  cre- 
ated the  world,  and,  by  powers  and  processes 
of  His  own  originating,  stored  the  wealth  of 
millions  upon  millions  yet  to  be  born  in  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  earth,  could  surely 
have  lived  His  brief  life  here  independent  of 
human  succor.  But  He  willed  !t  otherwise. 
He  chose  to  have  needs — many  and  great 
needs — ^and  to  have  human  beings  supply 
them.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  when  on  earth,  had 
need. 

And  now  that  He  is  at  God's  right  hand,  Jia 
our  riaen  and  glorified  Redeemer,  it  is  still 
true,  **The  Lord  hath  need.'*  It  would  be 
well  if  this  somewhat  surprising  thought 
could  be  borne  in  upon  us  with  conviction 
and  power.  It  should  make  the  enthroned 
Son  of  Man  all  the  more  dear  to  us,  and  link 
us  all  the  more  closely  to  Him.  that  even 
from  His  exalted  position  He  should  come  to 


every  humble  believer  on  the  face  of  the 

earth  with  the  words,  "i  have  need  of  thee^ — 
need  of  what  thou  canst  do  for  me." 

The  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  great  institu- 
tion In  the  earth,  is  a  constant  witness  to 
this  truth  that — on  Its  active  and  aggressive 
side  especially — He  has  need  of  it,  and  of 
every  one  connected  with  iL  A  thought  like 
this  should  ennoble  the  humblest  Christian 
in  his  own  eyes,  should  dignify  his  feeblest 
efforts,  and  set  a  seal  of  divine  approval  on 
his  every  heart-prompted  offering. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  In  the  heart  and  thought  of  the  glori- 
fied God-man,  that  which  fills  His  mind,  and 
bulks  largest  in  the  future  He  is  gazing  into, 
is  the  carrying  of  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture in  all  the  earth,  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  the  completion  of  the  Church  and  the 
glory  of  God  thereby.  And  for  the  consnm* 
I  mation  of  this  great  and  far  reaching  plan. 
I  our  Lord  most  emphatically  has  need  of  us. 
His  people.  So  He  has  willed  it;  and  In 
that  will  there  is  doubtless  a  wisdom  that 
lies  beyond  the  fathoming  of  our  thought. 

But  let  us  accept  the  will:  "Tue  Loai> 
HATH  NEEo  OF  US."  It  Is  not  OUT  purpose  to 
enlarge  on  the  various  spheres  of  service  He 
would  have  us  fill — on  Christians  going  Into 
all  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  or  on  the  obligations  that  lie  on  us. 
in  home  mission  lines,  to  be,  for  His  sake, 
our  brother's  keeper.  What  we  have  specially 
in  view  is  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  great 
fact  that  our  ascended  Lord  has  need  of  the 
I  riches  of  our  liberality. 

We  use  the  word  ''riches."  as  it  includes 
and  describes  the  "widow's  two  mites  which 
make  a  fathing."  as  truly  as  it  includes  the 
wealthy  man's  dedicated  thousands.  One  of 
the  grandest  things  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
is  that  our  Lord  weighs  and  values  all  gifts, 
j  not  by  their  earthly  worth,  hut  according  to 
the  standards  of  heaven.  Great  piety  and 
great  poverty  can  make  a  mite  worth  more 
than  a  million.  Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  little 
children  and  humble  people r  let  a  warm 
heart  give  what  it  can,  and  God*8  entry  in 
His  book  will  surprise  you. 

An  old  fantastical  writer — who  gloried  in 
his  own  credulity,  or  in  taxing  that  of  his 
readers^tells  of  a  river,  somewhere,  **which 
Is  full  of  precious  atones,  without  a  drop  of 
water;  and  it  runs  through  the  desert.*' 

Only  one  eye  that  I  know  of  e\'er  looked 
upon   such   a   river.     It   Is   the   eye  of   our 


blessed  Lord  as  It  follows  the  stream  of  gen^ 
nine  Christian  Uherality,  Every  drop  In  that 
Btream  is  in  His  sight  a  precious  stone; 
widows'  mites,  children's  pennies,  working 
people's  siX'pences  or  shillings,  well-to-do 
persons'  pounds,  rich  folks'  hundreds  and 
thousands^-all  in  his  sight  are  precious 
atones,  and  only  He  knows  which  are  the 
largest.  And  that  stream  "runs  in  the  des- 
ert" of  this  world.  It  is,  indeed*  a  *'rlver  of 
Paradise/*  for  It  helps  to  make  a  Paradise  of 
the  desert  where  It  nins>  and  it  enriches  the 
Paradise  whither  it  flows.  *'Their  works  do 
follow  them." 

It  were  well  that  God's  stewards  should 
consider  that,  for  the  advancement  of  His 
cause  throughout  all  the  earth,  our  Lord  at 
this  hour  needs  all  that  every  Christian 
heart  and  hand  can  give  and  do.  Truly  the 
need  Is  great  and  manifold.  Every  genuine- 
ly Christian  cause  that  makes  its  appeal  to 
us  is  an  utterance  In  our  ear.  '*The  Lord  hath 
need-  Can  you  help?  Ought  you  not  to 
help?  To  what  extent  can  you  help?'*  Not  that 
one  in  a  thousand  can  give  to  everything, 
but  every  one  in  the  thousand  should  deal 
conscientiously,  and  as  in  God's  sight,  with 
every  appeal.  *'The  Lord  hath  need"  puts  us 
all  in  a  solemn  relation  to  such  calls. 

In  speaking  of  the  many  appeals,  however, 
It  may  be  well  to  notice  one  thing  very  spe- 
cially— namely,  that  there  Is  an  economy  to 
be  kept  in  view  which  benefits  the  Lord's 
cause  without  saving  the  pocket.  And  that 
consists  In  largely  directing  our  Christian 
liberality  into  definite  and  well-gutded  chan- 
nels. 

Ten  million  bucketfuls  of  water  poured 
here  and  there  every  day  upon  a  great  Sa- 
hara will  do  it  little  good  In  the  end.  Let. 
however,  the  same  quantity  pour  dally  along 
one  particular  channel,  and  at  least  a  strip 
of  desert  will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  So  concentration  In  the  outflow  of 
Christian  liberality  along  Christian  lines — 
along  our  owil  Church  llnes^is  an  Impera- 
tive need  of  the  cause  of  Christ:  and  the 
Lord,  therefore,  has  need  of  that. 

We  say  this  without  any  wish  to  narrow 
the  heart's  interest;  but  discretion  and 
Church  loyalty  should  have  a  place  In  the 
dispensing  of  the  Lord's  portion  of  our  sub- 
stance superior  to  that  of  random  though 
loving  impulse. 


OuB  Need. 

If  the  Lord  has  need  which  It  Is  our  duty 
to  supply — which  It  is  our  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  attempt  to  supply — we,  too,  have  nee4 
which  the  Lord  in  turn  abundantly  supplies. 
The  need  which  we  are  anxious  to  emphasize 
here  is  the  need  of  constant  claims  being 
made  upon  our  Christian  liberality. 

In  this  age,  so  eager  after  money-making 
and  after  the  amassing  of  wealth,  we  need 
far  more  than  we  know,  that  which  will 
keep  us  mindful  that  we  are  but  stewards  of 
our  earthly  substance.  We  need  something 
to  lift  our  hearts  aboire  sordid  and  selfish 
motives,  and  to  make  us  seek  to  be  dispens- 
ers. In  flting  measure,  of  what  God  has  so 
bountifully  given  us. 

Had  we  no  channels  at  all  through  which 
such  liberty  might  flow,  our  souls  would  soon 
become  utterly  secularized.  Far  more  than 
we  are  aware  of,  the  subtle  snare  of  greed  is 
apt  to  enclose  us;  and  for  our  souPs  Ufe  and 
liberty  we  absolutely  need  strong  ciaima 
which  appeal  to  our  charity,  our  zeal,  our 
pity  for  the  perishing,  our  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  cause. 

For  such  an  end  God  has  left  the  poor  al- 
ways with  us.  We  need  the  poor  for  our 
moral  and  spiritual  discipline  far  more  than 
they  need  us  for  their  temporal  relief.  We 
need  the  claims  of  numberless  Christian 
schemes  to  appeal  to  the  endless  instincts, 
preferences,  and  sympathies  of  the  great 
Christian  community.  We  need  them  to 
habituate  us  to  the  thought  that  God  has  a 
right  to  the  flrst-friiit  of  all  our  Increases*. 

We  need  them  to  accustom  us  to  the  con- 
viction that  our  profits,  through  His  blessing 
on  our  daily  toil,  has  Its  counterpart  in  God 
having  a  portion  in  our  gains.  We  need 
them  in  order  that,  by  aiding,  we  may  in- 
tensify our  interest  in  the  schemes  to  which 
we  contribute:  for  Interest  bo  deepened  leads 
to  prayer  on  their  behalf,  and  fosters  many 
other  graces. 

When  we  look  abroad  and  take  notice  of 
the  multitude  of  schemes  that  are  worthy 
of  support,  and  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
many  of  the  Christian  enterprises  that  de- 
mand it.  we  may  well  be  awed  by  the  vast* 
ness  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  this  grace 
of  liberality. 

Why,  Christian  liberality  is  the  ocean  of 
waters  that  bears  up  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Without  it  the  chan- 
nels of  the  great  deep  would  be  dry*  and  the 


pettiest  boat  and  tbe  largest  veesel  would 
alike  be  etranded.  The  Christian  ministry 
muBt  be  educated  and  supported;  mission- 
aries must  be  sent  afar  to  the  heathen,  and 
to  the  careless  and  godless  at  home;  the 
necessities  of  churches,  Bible  and  tract  so- 
cieties, charities,  etc.^  In  a  thousand  forms, 
must  be  provided  for— and  all  this  the  fruit 
of  giving  to  the  Lord. 

And  we  need  such  claims  to  be  made  upon 
us.  We  need  the  constant  drain  on  our  sense 
of  Christian  obligation  and  on  our  worldly 
euhstance.  It  would  not  be  good  for  us  to  be 
without  It  They  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
close  their  hearts  against  a  precious  means 
of  grace.  If  they  sow  to  the  flesh,  in  the 
guise  of  hard-hearted  niggardliness,  they  will 
reap  the  corruption  of  worldlyralndedness; 
and  that  Is  a  sorer  judgment  than  they  are 
aware  of. 

We   believe   that  this   grace   of  Christian 

liberality,  if  very  generally  and  generously 
cultivated,  would  do  much  to  sweeten  human 
Intercourse,  and  to  elevate  and  refine  na- 
tional no  less  than  individual  character. 
There  are  regions  as  yet  unexplored  In  this 
direction.  The  civilized  world  has  stood  as* 
tonished  in  presence  of  the  munificence  of 
certain  gifts  for  secular,  yet  truly  noble 
ends.  When  will  it  be  equally  astonished  by 
a  like  muni  licence  prompted  and  shaped  by 
love  to  Christ,  and  by  zeal  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  spread  of  His  cause? 

Is  not  the  motive  In  the  later  case  mightier 
a  hundredfold  than  in  the  other?  Who  will 
be  the  first  In  any  Church  to  illustrate  in  this 
direction  the  magnificence  of  conception  and 
of  sacrifice  that  lies  in  that  subllmest  of  all 
motives?  But  while  we  wait  for  that,  let  us 
not  forget  the  burden  that  lies  on  every  one 
who  has  named  the  name  of  Christ.  He 
must  give  something;  he  must  give  willing- 
ly; he  should  give  progressively  in  amount 
as  his  gains  increase;  he  should  also  give 
proportionately;  he  should  give  prayerfully; 
he  should  give  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Such  giving  would  turn  to  the  best  ac- 
count the  needs  which  God  spreads  out  be- 
fore us;  and  such  giving  would  also  supply 
our  Lord's  need,  for  not  one  Christian  cause 
throughout  Ihe  wide  world  would  then  fail 
of  the  means  of  its  adequate  supply. — Rei\  J, 
M.  iSlotin,  in  Missionarif  Record. 


Why  Support  Christian  Missions  ? 

THERE  can  be  no  manner  of  question  of 
the  right  of  Christianity  to  be  called 
the  world  religion,  or  of  its  progress  towards 
actually  being  that  It  claims  as  its  nominal 
adherents  one-third  of  the  human  race:  the 
professing  Christians  In  the  world  are  reck- 
oned at  five  hundred  millions.  It  la  to  be 
found  in  practically  every  land  on  the  earth; 
the  exceptions— such  as  portions  of  higher 
Asia — are,  In  the  most  proper  and  justifiable 
sense  of  the  phrase,  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule. 

In  these  widely  varied  lands  Christianity 
can  root  itself  and  be  at  home.  There  are, 
in  China  or  Africa,  Christian  communities 
with  a  healthy  and  flourishing  life  that  has 
about  it  nothing  of  the  exotic.  Its  tides  are 
markedly  and  Indisputahly  advancing.  In 
the  case,  for  example,  of  India,  as  a  distin- 
guished authority.  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  stated 
lately  in  the  Times,  the  Christian  commu* 
nity  has  increased  during  the  last  decade  at 
four  times  the  rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of 
facts  and  figures  such  as  these,  but  it  Is  also 
easy  to  fail  to  appreciate  their  significance. 
What  they  do  mean  is  the  historical  proof 
that  Christianity,  first,  can  cover  the  world. 
and,  secondly.  Is  on  the  way  to  doing  it* 
This  is  the  "footnote  of  history*'  to  the  aa* 
tounding  last  command  of  Christ. 

It  is  historical  facts  such  as  these  that 
really  put  out  of  court  the  philosophical 
criticisms  on  Christian  Missions  which  are 
stni  current.  There  Is  time  here  to  refer  to 
only  one  such  criticism,  which  1  shall  take 
from  Mr.  Spencer,  He  declares  that  "the  re- 
ligion current  In  each  age  and  among  each 
people  has  been  as  near  an  approximation 
of  the  truth  as  it  was  then  and  there  possi* 
ble  for  man  to  receive."  In  a  question  of 
this  kind-4ia»  indeed.  In  nearly  every  ques- 
tion— an  ounce  of  fact  Is  worth  a  ton  of  the- 
ory, la  this  a  statement  which  the  facts  of 
Christian  history  support? 

Take  a  concrete  case.  Certain  races  of 
wild  savages  on  the  shores  of  the  Central 
African  lakes  have,  in  a  very  remarkable 
way.  received  Christianity  and  been  trans- 
formed by  it  within  the  last  few  years.  Is 
there  the  slightest  ground  for  saying  that. 
If  the  evangel  had  been  preached  to  them 
much  earlier,  it  would  have  been  Impossible 
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"then"  for  them  to  recelTe  It?    There  ts  no 

such  groan<3.  At  no  prior  period  of  their 
history  could  they  conceivably  have  been 
less  able  or  prepared  to  receive  the  truth 
and  morals  of  Christianity  than  Ln  the  bru- 
talized condition  in  which,  only  yesterday, 
the  Gospel  found  them,  but  out  of  which 
they  rose  to  a  new  life,  it  is  really  contrary 
to  fact  to  say  there  are  any  peoples  who  can- 
not receive  Christianity,  and  rj&ceive  it  now. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Christianity,  which  is  alien 
to  no  race  that  is  human,  is  inopportune  at 
no  stage,  even  the  lowest,  of  a  race's  devel- 
opment 

For,  however,  one  person  who  holds  a 
philosophical  theory  that  criticises  Christian 
Missions,  there  are  a  hundred  who  are  un- 
convinced as  to  their  practical  and  pressing 
necessity. 

I  Imagine  that  a  good  many  people,  per- 
haps unconsciously  on  their  part,  have  taken 
it  that  the  call  urgently  and  immediately  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  has 
lost  much  of  its  insistence  with  the  decline 
of  darker  and  severer  views  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  ^'perishing  heathen." 

Well,  only  theologians  unduly  anxious  to 
be  completely  "systematic/'  and  forgetful 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  things  in 
even  Christian  knowledge  is  to  know  where 
to  admit  ignorance,  have  even  thought  they 
knew  the  final  destiny  of  those  who  die 
without  having  heard  the  name  by  which 
men  must  be  saved. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  much  about  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  heathen,  we  know  to- 
day,  as  never  was  known  before,  their  pres- 
ent condition.  Surely  the  time  Is  past  when 
any  intelligent  person  can  any  longer  cher- 
ish the  idea  of  the  non-Christian  races  In 
the  world  aa  living  a  happy,  innocent,  child- 
like life  in  an  arcadian  simplicity  which  is 
unnecessarily  perturbed  only  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  The  Idea  Is  the 
utterest  nonsense. 

The  life  of  heathenism  is  an  unspeakable 
abomination.  Its  cruelty,  its  falseness,  its 
lustful aess,  its  injustice,  simply  do  not  bear 
telling.  Any  one  who  has  really  been  In 
contact  with  It  can  bear  witness  to  that.  In 
the  name  of  very  humanity,  we  whose  kinder 
lot  has  been  cast  in  Christian  lands  must 
bring  ourselves  to  see  what  the  lot  of  the 
heathen  in  this  world  really  is,  and  so  be 
stirred  to  an  energetic  compassion. 


So  strong  is  this  call  in  Che  name  slmplr 
of  humanity,  that  I  will  say  that  even  an  un- 
believer in  the  faith  of  Christ  should  yet 
support  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion throughout  the  world.  As  regards  belief, 
it  would  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Uie 
unbeliever,  to  make  the  heathen  merely  ex- 
change one  superstition  for  another.  Well. 
in  that  there  is  at  least  no  great  harm.  Amy 
regards  everything  else  that  affects  human] 
life — morals,  happiness,  enlightenment,  jus- 
tice, hope — it  would   be  to  rescue  men  and 

'  women  and  children  out  of  unutterable  dark- 

jness  and  degradation;  and  that,  surely,  is  an 
end,  a  friend  of  mankind  should  supports 

I     For  Christian  missions,  inspired  by  a  higli- 

I  er  end,  accomplish  this  end,  too,  and  noth- 
ing else,  does  accomplish  it    This  is  another  ' 

I  thing  which  surely  it  is  no  longer  possible  to4 
bold,    namely,   that   the   mere   contact   wltliJ 
higher    forms   of    civilzation    will    of    itself,' 
without  the  Gospel,  elevate  the  heathen  and 
ameliorate  their  lot.    It  is  not  the  case;  tlie 
condition  of  the  native  races  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  may  stand  as  Illustration. 

I  The  result  of  contact— through,  say,  war  or 
commerce — between  heathen  races  and  nou> 
Christian  western  civil tmtion  is  the  harm- 
ing, and  even  destroying,  rather  than  the 
helping  and  re-creating,  of  the  former. 

It  is,  then,  no  absurd  paradox,  but  a  rea- 
sonable and  sober  position,  and  I  repeat  It, 
that  even  the  unbeliever  in  the  Christian 
faith  should,  in  the  name  simply  of  human- , 
ity  and  human  happiness  and  progress,  sup- 
port  ChrlBlian  missions.  And  if  he  should, 
how  much  more  should  the  Christian! 

The  points  that  have  been  touched  on  in 
these  foregoing  paragraphs  may  seem  to  be. 
and  indeed  are,  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  question  of  Christian  mlssIoiiB.  But  it 
Is  a  mistake  to  despise  the  secondary  argu- 
ments for  things.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
church  there  are  many  people — they  may  not 
be  our  most  spiritually  minded,  but  they  are.| 
really  Christian  people— who,  while  of  cour«# 

;  they  must  admit  that  Christ  commanded 
His  Church  to  convert  the  world,  still  act 
practically  on  the  view  that  that  is  a  pro- 
posal which  may  be  left  to  those  who  are 
'Interested  in  missions.*'  while  they  them* 
selves  give  their  attention  and  means  to 
more  "practical/*  more  pressing  and  more 
philanthropic  forms  of  Christian  activity. 

If  such  people  were  conversant  with  such 
secondary  considerations  as  have  been  men- 
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tloned,  they  might  he  led  to  give  to  this 
command  of  Christ  and  the  carrying  of  it 
out  a  new  attention  and  a  new  support.  The 
medlipval  church  sang  that  Christ  comes 
teste  David  cum  Sibylla;  the  modern 
church  may  well  argue  that  His  work  goes 
on  authorised  not  by  faith  only,  but  also  by 
reason,  history  and  humanity. 

And  yet,  while  this,  for  at  least  many  peo* 
pie,  is  true,  it  1b  also  true  that  men  will 
never  be  inspired  to  any  sacrifice  or  labor 
for  Christian  mtsBlons  unless,  in  addition 
to  these  considerations  lower  than  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  they  have  also  a  considera- 
tion which  Is  higher. 

There  is  something  higher  than  mere  obe- 
dience— something  which  includes  obedience 
and  transcends  it.  That  is  love.  Love  to 
Christ!— that  Is  a  thing  which  easily  is 
vague  nd  unreal,  or  ends  In  merely  subject- 
ive feeling,  so  much  so  that  one  hesitates  to 


^  speak  of  it.  I  shall  say  about  it  only  this: 
One  test  of  your  love  to  another  is  j^our  ear- 
nestness that  his  interest  should  prosper, 
that  he  should  gain  his  due — is  that.  Indeed, 
you  care  about  his  advantage  as  much  as  or 

I  more  than  your  own.  Only  love  ever  in- 
spires this. 

I      If.  then,  a  man  loves  Christ,  the  thing  he 

j  will  care  about  Is  that  Christ's  name  should 

I  be.  as  St,  Paul  says.  •*magnlfled*'^mad6 
more  of  in  the  world,  more  widely  known, 
more  justly  understood,  more  truly  trusted, 
more  highly  honored.  When  this  Is  in  our  re- 
ligion, then  the  whole  aim  and  effort  of 
Christian  missions  are  an  Instinct  that 
hardly  needed  the  command ;  and  we  feel 
how  slow  the  sense  of  duty  has  been  even 
to  obey  what  a  love  to  Christ  should  have 

I  been   quick  actually   to  anticipate,— HeiJ.  P. 

j  C  iiimpson  in  Misjiionary  Record, 
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Missionary  Instruction    for   the  Youngf, 

None  of  the  plans  whfch  are  being  applied  i 
from  without,  and  none  of  the  methods  with- 
in the  church  are  securing  or  attempting  to 
secure  the  one  thing  needed— a  new  genera- 
tion of  missionary  Christians.  I 

Our  recent  vision  of  the  missionary  work ' 
has  been  preparing  us  to  see  that  this  is  the  | 
need,    W'e  are  now  agreed  that  the  work  of 
missions  is  not  a  skirmish^  but  a  campaign. 
When  we  believed  it  to  be  a    skirmish    we  i 
could  carry  on  the  plan  by  volunteers,  but  for 
this  campaign  we  must  stop  to  build  West ; 
Points  and  lay  out  training  camps  for  the  ca- 
dets who  shall  lead  the  regular  army  who 
are  to  take  up  the  unfinished  war  after  we 
have  laid  down  in  soldiers'  graves* 

If  psychology's  first  message  to  the  church 
is,  Redeem  humanity  while  it  is  In  Its  child' 
hood,  its  second  message  must  be.  Solve  the 
problem  of  missions  by  making  the  children 
missionaries.  The  proposition  which  I  af- 
firm is,  that  the  sorest  need  of  missions  to- 
day is  not  money  or  schemes  of  reform*  but 
systematic  and  sensible  instruction  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  stewardship  which  Christ  left  to  every 
generation  has  taken  Its  place  in  the  petty 
volunteer  societies  of  the  church,  left  to  the 
haphazard  of  local  interest  and  convenience. 
Our  missionary  anniversaries  and  church 
conferences  are  attended  by  gray  heads. 

The  argument  for  giving  careful  misBlon- 
ary  instruction  to  the  children  Is  briefly  this. 
Childhood  is  the  time  of  habit  making  and  of 
receiving  by  imitation  Ideals  which  will  later 
form  themselves  into  principles.  Instruction 
given  now  will  never  be  forgotten.  Mission- 
ary instruction  is  important  for  the  child's 
sake  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  future  mis- 
sions. The  best  way  to  save  a  child's  soul  fs 
to  get  the  child  interested  in  saving  some  one 
else's  soul.  This  is  the  most  direct  means 
and  makes  the  most  unselfish  character.  Ado- 
lescence, the  last  era  in  childhood,  is  the  ro- 
mantic, affectionate  and  upreaching  perljod, 
it  is  a  time  when  brave  deeds  and  great  lives 
fill  the  imagination.  The  biographies  of 
great  missionaries  show  that  this  was  ttie 
age  of  their  first  consecration. 

I  suggest  authorized  and  enforced  instruct 
tion.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  must  be  made 
a  part  of  the  church's  prescribed  scheme  of 
religious  education.  The  place  for  this  In- 
struction is  not  primarily  in  the  little  mis- 
sion circle  or  the  select  company  of  the  En- 
deavorers.     It  is  in  the  Sunday  schooL  the 


central  educational  institute  of  the  churcK 
This,  we  are  told.  Is  a  Bible  school,  but  we 
cannot  teach  the  Bible  perfectly  unless  we 
teach  missions,  not  only  the  missions  of  the 
apostolic  church,  but  the  missions  of  the 
present. 

To  young  children  in  the  geography  age 
we  may  give  graphic  lessons  in  foreign  dress 
and  ways,  in  sorrows  and  needs,  appealing 
to  wonder  and  pity.  Later  we  may  use  tlxe 
romantic  and  the  heroic.  Missionary  bio* 
graphies  told  as  great  stories  are  told  are  the 
best  means  of  stimulating  the  heart  both 
with  emulation  and  Ideal. 

Instruction  in  the  Sunday  school  given  pas- 
sively is  not  enough.  Either  the  school  must 
have  a  missionary  department  which  works 
and  gives,  or  else  the  subject  must  l>e  made 
more  central  in  the  Endeavor  Society  or  Ep- 
worth  League.  Here  we  may  well  subordi- 
nate the  matter  of  testimony  and  throw  the 
passionate  energies  of  these  youths  into 
doing  something  for  Christ's  unfavored  ones. 

For  impression  we  must  give  instruction, 
but  for  expression,  which  the  philosophers 
tell  us  is  the  reaction  demanded  after  Impres- 
sion* we  must  give  to  our  trained  cadets  the 
vigil,  the  reconnoissance,  the  march  and  the 
battlefield  in  the  forms  of  actual  service. 

A  Qulet  disintegration  that  is  going  on  in 
the  young  people's  movement  in  our  land*  the 
restlessness  in  our  Sunday  schools,  these  add 
force  to  the  plea  that  a  man  be  found  who 
shall  conserve  that  which  is  permanent  In 
these  great  means  of  nature,  watch  for  that 
which  Is  new  and  good  and,  most  of  all.  be 
the  missionary  bishop  of  our  children. 

Many  of  our  other  missionary  problems 
would  be  quietly  settled  by  this  means.  The 
federation  of  societies  will  come,  not  by  Jam- 
ming them  together,  but  by  raising  up  a  gen- 
eration that,  loving  all  the  work  as  one.  shall 
nult  them  together.  We  need  a  generation 
tiiat  knows  the  fields  so  intimately  and  lov- 
ingly that  it  does  not  need  the  stimulus  of  a 
queer  costumed  photograph  or  of  odd  post- 
'  marks  to  give  it  inspiration.  A  church  with 
such  an  army  would  not  need  to  depend  upon 
a  Volunteer  movement,  but  would  call  its 
young  men  freely  and  imperiously.  All  the 
other  disputed  questions  would  be  wisely 
solved  if  we  could  have  not  merely  a  few  mis- 
sionary specialists  among  the  pastors  and 
leaders  of  the  church,  but  a  whole  generation 
of  missionary  lovers  and  givers.—lt'.  B.  Far* 
bush   itt  CongreQationaUst, 
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Mamma. — You  have  remembered  the  b 
and  told  it  very  nicely.     Let  us  hope 
Naseef  will  grow  up  and  go  back  to  his 
pie,  and  lead  many  of  them  to  Jesus. 


The  Gospel  For  Heathen  Chadfcx==^- 


Naseef  and  His  Mother. 

BY   SOPHIE  8.   SMITH. 

Mamma. — What  kind  of  a  meeting  did  you 
have,  Nettie? 

Nettie. — Oh,  it  was  grand!  I  wish  you  had 
been  there.  A  missionary  spoke  and  told 
us  about  Naseef  and  his  mother. 

Mamma. — Suppose  you  tell  me  what  you 
heard,  and  then  I  will  not  lose  it  all.  Who 
was  Naseef? 

Nettie. — He  was  a  little  black-eyed  boy  six 
years  old,  who  lived  in  the  East.  He  used  to 
cry  for  "Backsheesh"  when  a  stranger  ap- 
peared. 

Mamma. — What  is  backsheesh? 

Nettie. — It  means  money. 

Mamma. — So  your  little  Naseef  was  a  beg- 
gar? 

Nettie. — Oh,  no;  he  was  not  a  real  beggar; 
for  the  missionary  told  us  that  every  one 
asks  for  a  present  of  money  when  they  meet  j 
a  traveler.  ,  boy. 

Mamma. — Who  was  Naseef's  mother?  |  It  is  because  they  have  not  ever  known 

Nettie.— Her   name   was   Im   Naseef,   and  |     Of  God,  whose  loving  kindness  is  for 
she  was  a  poor  widow.     She  fell  sick  and  '  Who  calls  the  boys  and  girls  alike.  His  o; 

,,      ^        ,         ,,      v.i.u^ii       *.-^i     And  notes  with  pity  even  a  sparrow  s  t 
could  not  work,  and  her  brother-in-law  turned   ^^^  mvitation  they  have  never  heard 


►t:ory 
tLliat 


BY   MRS.   L.  G.   MCVEAX. 
GIRL. 

O,  tell  me  why  they  don't  love  little  girls 
In  those  far  lands,  where  such  bright  t 
soms  blow; 
Where  the  warm  waves  cast  coral  up, 
pearls. 
And  mountain  tops  are  pale  with  pua 
snow? 
O,  tell  me  why  they  crush  their  tiny  feet. 
Or  make  them  widows  who  were  ne= 
wed; 
I  Or  throw  the  wee  ones,  in  the  rivers  deep,. 
Or  bury  maidens  with  the  royal  dead! 


her  out  of  the  house  because  she  wanted  to  ' 
learn  more  of  Jesus. 

Mamma. — What  became  of  her? 

Nettie. — She  didn't  have  anything  but  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  water  Jar,  and  she  and 
little  Naseef  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  like  common  beggars. 

Mamma. — And  did  no  one  help  her. 

Nettie. — One  Sunday  they  came  to  a  village 
where  the  church  bell  was  calling  the  people 
to  service.  Im  Naseef  took  her  little  son  by 
the  hand  and  followed  the  women  into  the 
church,  where  she  sat  down  by  the  door.  She 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  story  of  Jesus  once 
more.  After  the  service  one  of  the  women 
who  saw  that  she  looked  so  pale,  asked  her 
about  herself,  and  took  them  both  home  with 
her. 

Mamma. — And  what  became  of  them  then? 

Nettie. — Im  Naseef  lived  long  enough  to 
become  a  true  Christian,  and  then  died.  She 
told  Naseef  that  she  wanted  him  to  become 
a  Christian,  too,  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
man  to  go  back  to  their  village  and  tell  the 
people  about  Jesus,  who  would  forgive  their 
sins,  as  she  had  forgiven  their  unkindness  to 
her. 


To  "male  and  female,"  or  to  "bond 
free," 
Nor  read  the  gentle  Saviour's  sweet  word, 
"Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me." 

GIRL. 

O,  I  have  often  dreamed  of  those  fair  clime^ 
And  wished  that  we  might  see  earth's  bea^^ 
ties  there; 
Then   I   bethought    me    of    sweet    Sabbat 
chimes. 
And    mother's    gentle    voice,    in  evening- 
prayer. 

BOY. 

Ah.  what  to  you,  were  such  a  sun-bright  sky 
Without  a  heaven  beyond  its  shining  blue^ 

Better  to  hear  the  winter's  winds  wail  by 
And  know  that  God's  dear  love  is  over  you-^ 

HOY    AND    GIRL    IX    CONCERT. 

But  we,  who  know  about  that  blessed  One, 
Who  only  makes  life's  tangled  meaning 
straight, 
Must  never  think  our  life's-work  rightly  done 

Until  the  Gospel  enters  every  gate. 
And  many  a  heart,  that  now  is  locked  and 
barred,  ' 

Shall  open  as  our  snowy  flag  unfurls. 
And  many  a  crown,  in  Heaven,    be    richly 
starred. 
With  the  saved  souls  of  little  heathen  girls.. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.   and    Mrs.    J.    F.    Newman,    of   the   Central 
China    MLssion,    arrived    In    San    Francisco,    Cal., 
July  5. 


I  editors    were    re-elected.      The    corresponding      wtt^tc 
retary.  Mrs.   S.  C  Trueheart,  Is  paid  a  salarjE-  of 

$1.'J00.    with    $3r>0    for   office   expenses   and   ^•:SaN) 
for  clerical  help.     The  editor  of  the  Woman'$  -^^'  m»- 


The  Intendent  of  Rosarlo,  Argentina,  has  offer-  i  tffonary  AiUnvuie,  Mrs.  ¥.  A.  Butler,  is  paid 


200  a  year,  and  her  assistant,  $450.     The  editox-       mjt 
Little  M'orkvr,  Miss  A.  M.  Bamef*,  recelv*^  f  "3"  ^^u 


ed  Rev.  William  Tallon.  pastor  of  the  Spanlsh- 
spealcing  congregation  In  Rosario,  a  beautiful  lot 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  provided  a  church  be  ^'^^^^  ^^'*^  ^^^  "^<^e  expenses,  and  *loO  is  paid 
erected  upon  It  that  willl^e  a  credit  to  the  place.  ,  a^^^t  t.f  the  paper.  The  treasurer.  Mrs.  li 
Rev.  John  F.  (lowdy  was  married  to  Miss  KHz-  M<Tyelre,  receives  J?3.*)0.  with  ?50  for  office 
abeth  Thompson  at  Pittston.  Ta.,  July  1,  and  Mr.  !  fx^n^*"**- 

and  Mrs.  (iowdy  are  to  .sail  for  China  August  17.  '  

Mr.  Gowdy  has  been  appointed  a  professor  in  the  ; 
Anglo-Chinese  College  In  Fr)ochow. 


I  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtsrch. 

I       The   Christian   Index,    organ     of    the     "CoI(^ 

Rev.   H.  A.   Oane.  of  ihe  (;enessee  Conference,  I '^'^'^^^^^^^^^    Episcopal    Church."   gays:      "The  tl 

has  come  for  the  C.  M.  E.  Church  to  begin  fore-  *  *^ 


The  wife  of  Rev.   E.   II.   Richards,  of  the  Ea.st 
Africa  Mission,   has  lately  died. 


formerly  a  missionary  in  India,  will  soon  return 
to  India  to  become  the  I'residing  Elder  of  the 
Bombay  District.  Bombay  Conference,  and  pastor 
of  the  church  at  I*oona. 

Rev.  W.  L.  King,  of  Ilydrabad.  India.  Is  return- 
ing to  the  T'nited  States  on  furlough. 

Rev.  \V.  F.  Rice  and  wife,  of  the  South  Amerl<'a 
Conference,  arrived  in  New  York  July  12.  Their 
mail  address  is  (irand  Rapids.  Mich.,  care  Rev. 
E.  W.  Parsons. 

Rev.  Louis  Wallon  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Rev.  (Jeorge  Abele. 

A  great  missionary  convention  will  be  held  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  lM-24.  It  will  be  self- 
entertaining,  and  Is  exi>ected  to  be  comiiosed  of 
2,500  delegates. 

Large  Ingatherings  are  reported  in  the  missions 
at    Pyeng-Yang.    Korea,    and   on    the   District.      In 


missionary   work." 

At  a  meeting  held  last  month  in  Fort  VaU 
Ca..  of  the  Fort  Valley  District  Conference  m. 
Woman's  Missionary  Band  and  Epworth  I^ajff 
the  following  were  the  subjects  of  addresses  ^ 
essays,  by  fourteen  different  women  :  Home  XS 
sions.  the  True  Woman,  Can  Young  (iirls 
Mission  Work.  A  Pastor's  Wife  in  Work,  the  V 
tuouH  Woman's  Power,  the  Mission  Field.  <_ 
Women  as  Teachers,  the  Influence  of  Women,  <  ' 
Women  in  the  Sunday  School,  Has  a  ^Voman  C 
l\qual  <ilft  of  a  Man  in  JAte'i  A  Woman's  Du 
Our  Women  as  Doctors.  What  is  a  Mother. 
Power  of  a  Christian  Woman  as  a  Missionary. 


'-»d 


Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England. 
Rev.  William  Rowley  writes  from  China : 
April   thirty   new  names  of  probationers  were  re- 1  «»***    n^^'    '"    i)ossession    of    splendid    premises    Z- 


ceivt»d  and  fifty  became  Christians  at  Syori. 

Rev.  B.  Luke,  native  pastor  at  Sironcha,  C.  P.. 
India,  writes  May  27.  1JM)2  :  "Slme  Miss  Fuller 
died,  November  14,  1J)01.  no  lady  missionary  nor 
other  foreign  workers  have  entered  this  field  I 
have  lately  baptized  four  persons,  two  of  whom  had 
been  great  drunkards.  Our  two  colporteurs  have 
sold  since  January  4O0  liospel  portions  and  eight 
Bibles  among  the  village  people.  There  are  many 
without  the  Oospel  becau.se  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  sui)port  a  village  preacher.  Fifty  dol- 
lars will  support  a  preacher  who  can  preach  to  at 
least  20,<XM^  people  In  a  year.  The  money  can  be 
sent  to  Bishop  F.  W.  Warne,  Calcutta,  India." 


Chang   Sha,   the  capital   town  of  the   Province 
Hunan,  with  one  foreign  and  one  native  missionas 
In  residence." 

The    missionary    secretaries   are   asking   for   si 
or  eight   unmarried   men   in    the    home     work 
volunteer  for  foreign  service,  especially  in   Sont 
and  West  Afri<a,  and  for  one  to  go  to  India. 


Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
The  Mission  in  Japan  has  now  eight  organlaec:::^^^^^ 
churches.  tJlO  members  seven  church  buildings 
three  parsonages  and  a  college  property  worth  $20." 
ooo,  exclusive  of  the  property  of  the  Women's  For- 
elsrn  Missionary  Society.  The  Xagoya  Anglo- Japa 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  nese  College  rei»orts  an  enrollment  of  ninety,  wltl 

Rev.  (ieorge  N.  MacDonnell  rej^orts  that  .the  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-two  for  the  year.  Ther 
Methodist  Missions  in  Cuba  are  making  ex<'ellent  ,  Yokohama  night  school  enrolled  197  students, 
progress.  The  Cubans  are  more  dIs|M:)sed  to  wel-  ,  During  the  past  year  in  the  Japan  Mission  131 
come  the  work  of  the  missionaries  since  their  .  persons  were  baptized.  "The  four  missionaries  and 
Independence  has  been  a<-knowle<lged.  In  the  town  their  t^leven  or  twelve  natU;^  assistants  held  2.015 
of  San  Juan  eighty-five  persons  have  recently  preaching  and  lecture  services,  with  an  average 
been  baptized.  attendance  of.  over  2(1;  474  prayer  meetings,  aver- 

The  Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  its  !  age  attendance.  ir» ;  32  Sunday  schools,  with  148 
recent  session  appropriat«»d  to  China  $23,000 :  i  scholars,  held  1.301  sessions,  average  attendance, 
Korea,  $«.050 :  Mexico,  .<40.141  ;  Brazil,  $22.275 :  j  2.s.  There  were  5.001  pastoral  visits  made  at 
Indian  Territory,  $4,700:  <'nba.  $.'».(>oo ;  contin- ,  homes,  and  1.131  visits  were  received  from  In- 
gent.  $6,000:  total.  $  1  o.S.otJtj.     All  th*^  offlct^rs  and    <iulrers." 


llMJi.] 
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Wesfeyan  Mrthodi&t  Church  of  America. 

Mrs.  Anna  i\  Brmrdiuari  vi'rites  frora  lUe  Kun8i> 
Ml«<i|oD,  hi  We«r  Afrlt^ft,  May  24  : 

I.u»t  Sutitlny  SlKti^r  MnvW  Stefiheiu*  hiid  a  fever 
wtiU'li  kfjit  ht-r  In  bt'd  and  1  had  nil  I  he  services, 
Aftfp  dt-p«(»lTig  fcir  **hurr!i  Iti  the  murnlng.  I  went 
to  town  to  Invhe  the  people  to  come,  arrompanted 
hy  thK  Klr(K,  ^w**  Itirg-e  boy,  and  all  thf  small  one«, 
d  re  surd  1 1*  tUelr  tMean  white  "rumas/'  Tpon  re- 
turnlfig.  we  prearhed  thl*  Word  and  ft  seemed  WclJ 
recelveiL 

At  3  I*.  M.  came  Sunday  school,  which  la  con- 
ducted  very  much  the  same  as  at  home.  The 
children  are  very  faithful  in  learning  verses  to  re- 
peat, nni]  our  faithful  worktBan,  BokarL  whom  I 
am  teaching  to  read*  has  made  «ucb  rapid  prn^res* 
That  he  Im  now  iiHle  to  lenru  his  verae  to  repeat 
with  the  others, 

F»r  Mime  time  we  Urt%'e  Iwen  wishing  to  hold  ser- 
vices In  town  tm  Simdny  evenings  and  planned  for 
our  firat  la^l  Sunday.  The  first  fhltig  to  be  dune 
was  lo  get  the  consent  of  i*ft  Santlca,  the  chief 
,  Biau  of  the  town,  whirh  consent  be  readily  gave, 
Idvisinif  uti  to  wait  utiril  ah<Mit  seven  o'cfoe  k  in 
t**e  evening  nn  the  ptrnple  would  all  lie  lu  from  the^r 
farms. 

As  Dlght  I  a  me  on  hiack  ctondsf  s^pread  over  th« 
«ky  and  we  feareil  the  rain  was  going  to  «poll  our 
plani4.  hut  when  the  time  cume  it  had  hegun  to 
eprlnkle,  and  we  determtncd  to  go  an.  *)ne  of 
the  giria  expressed  lier  wllllngtiess  to  «toy  with 
SiHt«*r  SiepheoM,  and  tlie  other  chJldr«»n  dreaaed 
In  their  clean  mma«, 

I  iiut  on  my  ruftberH  took  my  paraaoL  gave  ray 
timi  kinfo«h  to  one  of  the  Kirti*  to  carry,  my  lUUW 
and  hymniwHik  and  rh*?  lantern  to  our  tiiggent  boy, 
i>rnnge,  and  cme  of  the  ghla  took  a  chair  foi 
roe  hatancing  It  on  her  head,  after  the  native 
raaldoD*  Aa  I  aaid  good-byv  to  SIttter  S^tepheti 
I  asked  her  lo  breathe  a  lirile  prayer  for  me. 
whlch^  nhe  aKsurcd  me,  *tlii*  had  alrendy  done:  th«n 
we  set  out,  Orange  going  aheofi  and  lighting  roe 
down  the  dark,  rough  path. 

When  we  rearhed  the  town  we  auapended  our 
lanteruH  on  stlcki$  overhead  and  two  inf  tlie  large 
boys  went   to  i-nll   the  pei»pte.      Within  a   few   feei 


of  tiH  was  the  '*dev[l  houae/*  ajid  Itcir  onr  bearta 

longed    for    the    time    when    theae    "devil    houaeN 

winild   h**  done  away  and   the  peo[)le   worship  and 

Kerve   our   Jesus   ahme. 

I       We  had   not   long  to  waif,   for  In   leas  than  five 

I  minutes  a   gowl   sixed  crowd  liad  gathered,   whom 

;  we  greeted  conilaily,  and  began  our  service.     We 

sang  aorae  of  our  best  hymna.  the  mission  «  hlldreij 

;  joining  lieartlly.     Orange  offered  a  fervent  prayer. 

I    ftd lowed,    and    then    preached    the    Won!,    wlih 

Henry  as  my  Interpreter.     1  have.  In  my  life,  l^een 

the  recipient  of  many   rich  and  precious  bie«sini£8 

j  from  the  gracious  Father,  but  never,   I  think,  lias 

I  such   intense   ropture  tlirllled   roy   entire   hflug  aa 

when  Mtanding  tber»\  surrounded  hy  that  crowd  of 

dusky    faces,    preaching    to   them   as   best    J    could 

the  itospe)  of  the  Lord  Jesuw.     When  1  had  fiuished 

we  xang  again.     I  thanked  tiieiu  for  th(*lr  ijtil^'tnes^ 

and    ullention,   and    we   closed     by     repeating     Th*^ 

i,ord>  Prayer  In  coneert* 


Miscellatieous^ 

The  publishing  house  of  the  African  M.  K,  ZIon 
rhijrch  at  rharlotte,  N.  r.,  was  de«tr*iyed  by 
lire  July  1. 

The  Indepenricnt  Aii^t hodlst  i*onfei*eDce  at  Ita 
seNSlon  In  June  hist,  in  Colne<  England,  expressi'd 
its  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  fhe 
dtscttsslou  of  the  rptestton  of  Methodist  union. 

The  rrlmlrlve  Met  he »d  1st  Tonference  at  flull, 
I'Tngland,  made  a  ihauge  in  Its  missionary  adminis- 
tration l»y  npf»olnthiK  an  exct'ntlve  of  nineteen  p«*r- 
si»n«.  »*ltfi)t  of  whotu  must  be  laymen,  meeting  In 
Lundon  munfhly  and  having  their  traveling  ex- 
penses paid.  The  executive  Is  to  be  reaiK»iisHde  to 
a  general  rolssitmary  committee,  that  shall  m«€t 
*iuarterly  In   London. 

The  I'rimltive  Methodist  of  th  Tnlted  «torea 
ftave  been  Mending  mlM^lonary  money  to  the  Brit- 
ish Conference  to  help  in  the  work  In  South  Afri- 
ca. The  last  lienerai  Conference  ordered  that  "all 
frtrelgti  mission  money  not  de«$ignatt'd  for  bipedal 
fields  should  be  retained  i>y  the  General  MisMitinary 
tiifcreinry  until  the  next  (General  Conference,  when 
a  foreign  Held  shall  l>e  selected/* 


OUTLOOK. 


Mormontam  la  growing.  Between  l.rttK)  and 
1.4iHt  of  Its  mlaalonaiiea  are  scattered  over  the 
world.  Urarlng  the  jmst  year  a  mission  has  been 
opened  In  Japan  and  two  converts  baptized.  Apos- 
tle Brtgham  Young  said  In  Ills  address  at  the  la^t 
annnal  conference  of  the  Church  in  Salt  I*ake 
City,  "The  I,atter  Day  8aints  will  yet  take  a  lead- 
Ing  part  in  this  nation.** 

Iir.  Arthur  II.  Smith   fears  for    the    futtire    of 
China.      He  says,    "Were  the  Chinese  left  In  i|«iet.  i 
there  might    r^asonaldy   be  expet'ted   to  be  a  greot 
tnovemcnt    tf>vv«rd    Christianity    in    Its   best    form; 
hut    no   man   and   no  nation   Is   In   the   moyd   mr^at 
favorable   fur   rellgkuis  ImpreKslons   when   he   haa 
a  number  of  hornets  In  his  back  hair/*     He  calls  , 
Prance  and  Russia  the  hornets  that  are  troubling  i 
China.     He  alMi  aaya:  **Almo»t  none  of  the  hoi*e»  | 


*>f  a  year  ago  have  lieeu  fultllled.  The  court 
party  la  distinctly  conservative,  and  reformers  are 
nowhere  altoReiher  safe," 

Dp.  Arthur  J.  Urown,  of  New  York,  who  haa 
recently  vNUed  the  rhUlpplnes.  writes:  "The 
Christianity  of  the  Filipino^  Is  only  a  veneered 
heatheolNm.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  build  up  a 
Church  i>f  truly  regcneraled  souls,  to  make  tlie 
I>eople  reall/.e  that  a  i;hrlstlan  must  mtt  gamble 
itr  be  I m moral,  or  "speDd  Sunday  afternoons  at 
cfjv'krights*  but  that  lie  must  seek  to  know  and 
to  follow^  Christ  In  his  heart  and  life.  Rome 
has  exacted  from  them  only  a  nomltml  faith,  an 
external  ol>edience  lo  i>rcHi'Hbi*d  forms."* 

Dr.  Uoremus  Scudder  writes:  ''Hawaii  haa  a 
very  mixed  i>opuIaiiou,  conslKtlng  of  dominant 
Am*»rlcans,  a  slowly  declining  native  race,  simple- 
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hearted,  yet  proudly  sensitive:  a  sprinkling  of  ad- 
venturers from  any  and  everywhere  :  small  regi- ; 
ment  of  Indolent  Porto  Rhrans  :  17.000  hrlght,  ac- 
tive, promising  Portuguese:  1!9.000  industrious, 
resolute  Chinamen,  ready  to  Intermarry  with  the 
Hawaiinns.  and  giving  birth  to  a  fine  mixed  pro- ' 
geny  that  Inherits  the  virtues  of  both  parents,  and 
G7.<M»n  Japanese,  who  constitute  43  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population,  and  removed  from  all  sur- 
rounding antl-<'hrlsilan  prejudhe :  the  latter  are 
found  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  (iospel.  and  if 
they  gii  back  to  Japan  as  Christians  they  become 
missionnrU's  to  their  people.  Here  is  a  good  mis- 
sion  field." 

I»r.  I»e  Korest  writes  from  Japan:  "There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  change  in  public  opinion  about 
Christianity  going  on  In  this  land.  It  Is  quiet, 
and  doHs  not  esF)eclally'Show  Itself  In  extra  num- 
bers <oiulng  oiM»nly  Into  the  Kingdom  of  (iod.  One 
dechb'd  i>n»of  of  It  has  Just  come  to  hand  In  the 
first  <»ni(lal  permission  given  by  the  Central  (Jov- 
ernmeur  to  raise  money  anywhere  In  Japan  to 
build  a  Christian  church  It  is  given  to  the  'Wnk- 
amatsu  Christian  Church,  represented  by  Pastor 
Kaneko  and  eleven  others.  Among  the  regulations 
of  tlie  Home  Department  Is  one  that  forbids  any 
general  collections  of  money  for  religious,  educa-  * 
tional  or  phIlanthro|)ic  purposes,  unless  the  Cen- 
tral Oflice  gives  especial  permission.  This  Is 
done  to  i)revent  irre8ponsll)le  canvasslngs  and  to 
save  the  public  from  all  sorts  of  fradulent  ap- 
peals." 

Uev.    (i.     II.     Kva    writes     from    Johannesburg. 
South   Africa  :      "The  chief  thought    that   fills  the 


mind  of  the  native  Christians  is.  *We  have  discov- 
ered light  and  liberty,  and  what  we  have  found  we 
are  desirous  that  others  of  our  brethren  in  dark- 
ness and  thraldom  should  know  about  and  share.' 
The  missionary  meetings  are  very  interesting.  At 
a  recent  meeting  three  of  us  were  kept  busy  for  an 
hour  receiving  amounts  varying  from  threepence 
to  one  pound  Among  those  who  came  forward  to 
make  their  offerings  were  little  children  of  three, 
four  and  five  years  of  age,  who  timidly  walktnl  up 
to  the  tal>le  to  put  down  their  threepences  and  six- 
penres.  and  telling  us  that  It  was  to  help  send  the 
news  to  other  children  that  Jesus  loved  them.  The 
enliiusiasm  and  excitement  on  these  occasions  is 
beyond  description,  and  the  wholesome  rivalry  be- 
tween tribes  as  to  giving  is  most  amusing.** 

Dr.  William  liurt.  of  Italy,  recently  visited 
llulcarla.  and  after  visiting  the  Girls'  Methodist 
School  at  Loft<*ha.  writes :  "The  young  women 
^fathered  into  this  sciiool  from  the  best  families 
of  the  land  are  to  occupy  the  future  schools  and 
homes  of  new  Bulgaria.  The  school  has  been 
and  N  a  great  success,  and  deserves  the  fullest 
confidence  and  generous  support  of  the  whole 
(jiurch.  At  present  there  are  30  boarders  and  26 
day  pupils,  with  five  teachers,  besides  Miss  Kate 
It.  Hla'-kburn  and  Miss  Dora  Davis,  who  are  mis- 
sionaries from  the  I'nlted  States.  The  girls  come 
Into  the  8'*hooI  after  having  completed  four  years 
of  elementary  studies,  according  to  the  government 
T)ro«ram.  and  the  course  of  study  here  Is  six  years. 
There  is  a  complete  course  in  Bible  study,  while 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  schools  Is  prayer  and 
genuine  spiritual  life." 
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Euat  of  the  lian'Ur  is  the  poor  title  of  a  good 
l>o<»k  about  Manchuria  and  the  Mission  of  the 
I'nlted  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  written 
by  the  missionary,  Uev.  J.  Miller  Graham,  and  pub- 
lished at  one  dollar  net  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
i'ompany.  Manchuria  is  east  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  the  people  speak  of  It  as  "Kast  of  the 
Barrier."  Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces and  has  a  population  of  17,000.000.  of  whom 
ten  per  cent,  are  Manchus.  Most  of  the  popula- 
ticm  are  descendants  of  Chinese  who  entered  the 
country  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  or  are  Immi- 
grants that  yearly  enter  the  provinces  from  the 
overflow  population  of  the  more  crowded  South. 

"The  dwellers  In  these  northern  provinces  are 
less  conservative  and  less  anti-foreign  than  their 
l>rethren  in  the  south,  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  left  their  old  moorings  and  entered 
upon  a  freer  life.  They  are  consequently  more 
progressive,  more  hardy  and  more  susceptible  to 
Western  Inlluences." 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  "Manchuria  in 
Minl«ture."  "Peeps  at  the  People,"  "Learning  the 
Language."  "In  the  Street  Chapel,"  "In  the  Con- 
fessional." "The  Making  of  Pastors."  "On  Circuit." 
"The  Prisoner  of  Hope."  "Women's  Work  and  Wit- 
ness." "The  Great  Awakening."  "The  F'lery  Trial." 
"The  Boxer  Crisis."  "After  the  Persecution."  There 
are  also  several   Illustrations  and  a  map. 

Tuittty  Turvii  Land  Is  Arabia  pictured  for  chil- 
dren, by  two  of  Its  missionaries.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer 


and  Amy  E.  Zwemer.  It  is  "Dedicated  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  helping  to  turn  the  world  upside 
down."  It  is  called  Topsy  Turvy  Land  l>ecause 
when  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  are  going  to 
bed,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Arabia  are  thinking  of 
getting  up.  Many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people  are  opposite  to  those  in  America  or  Eng- 
land. There  a  boy  In  entering  a  room  takes  off 
his  shoes,  but  leaves  his  hat  on  his  head ;  the  peo- 
ple eat  with  their  fingers ;  a  book  Is  read  by  begin- 
ning at  the  right-hand  cover  and  reading  backward, 
etc..  etc.  The  book  is  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
structive, giving  Information  about  the  people  of 
Arabia.  It  Is  well  Illustrated,  and  the  price  is 
75  cents  net.  Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 

JamvH  Chalmers  is  a  man  that  awakens  enthusi- 
asm in  anyone  who  admires  consecration  to  Christ 
and  Intense  devotion  during  many  years  to  the 
work  of  uplifting  degraded  races.  "He  counted 
it  his  highest  joy  to  be  spent  in  the  effort  to  win 
for  Christ  the  drunkards  of  Rarotonga  and  the 
cannibals  of  New  Guinea."  Ills  autobiography  and 
letters  are  contained  In  this  book,  written  and  ed- 
ited by  Richard  Lovett.  and  published  by  the  Flem- 
'ing  II.  Revell  Company  at  $1.50  net.  The  account 
of  the  self-sacrificing  and  laborious  life  is  well 
written  and  Inspiring,  and  we  are  thankful  for  this 
addition  to  the  lives  of  those  who  have  loved  their 
fellow-men  even  unto  death. 
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PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY    RKV.    JAMES    MUDQE,    tl.  D, 

DOUBTLESS  most  of  the  readers  of  Uila  of  the  heretics*  Yet  in  comparatively  short 
periodical  are  tolerably  familiar  with  time  he  hlraaelf  came  under  the  papal  ban 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  Reformation  of  exeom  muni  cation,  and  was  instrumental 
in  England  and  Scotland*  Yet  it  may  be  of  in  making  vast  numbers  of  heretics.  What 
service  to  have  those  facts  presented  in  a  brought  about  so  startling  a  change? 
compendiua  form  convenient  for  reference.  Not  altered  convictions,  or  deepened  rettg- 
It  is  always  well  to  refresh  our  minds  with  ious  earnestness.  Far  from  it.  It  was  not 
respects  to  events  so  closely  connected  with  even  worldly  policy*  so  much  as  mere  per- 
our  salvation  as  the  overthrow  of  the  an-  sonal  passion  and  amatory  sentiments.  It 
dent  faith  in  our  ancestral  home.  And  since  was  his  adulterous  love  for  Anne  Boleyn 
the  Methodist  Church  is  unquestionably  a  which  Impelled  him  to  renounce  the  Pope, 
daughter  of  the  Anglican,  the  inqniry  as  to  who  refused  to  annul  his  marriage  with 
how  that  Anglican  Church  came  to  be.  cannot  Catherine  of  Arragon,  bis  elder  brother's 
fail  to  have  special  interest  for  all  Methodists,  widow,  for  fear  of  offending  her  nephew,  the 
who  surely  ought  to  he  able  to  answer  Intel-  Emperor, 
H gently   and   correctly   when    questioned    in       Marriage    with    the    wife    of    a    deceased 


regard  to  it. 


brother  was  really  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 


We  saw  last  month  how    prominent    was  the  church,  but  when  Arthur  Tudor  died,  the 
ihe     part    taken     by     Luther,     Calvin     and    fatlier,    extremely    avaricious,    made    young 


Zwingli  in  the  reformation  on  the  continent. 
The  first  two  of  these  were  somewhat  con- 
nected   with   the   reform    in    Great   Britain. 


Henry  marry  Catharine,  because  he  thought 
it  the  only  way  to  retain  the  rich  dowry 
that  came  by  her,  and  a  special  dispensation 


The  writings  of  Luther  were   w*armly   wel-  for  the  purpose  was  obtained  from  Pope  Ju- 

comed   by   many  of  the  students  at  Oxford  lius  IL    Catharine  had  borne  him  a  number 

and  Cambridge.  of  children,  and  they  had  all  died  young  eat- 

King  Henry  VI 1 1,  who  was  ambitious  to  cept  Mary.  She  was  six  years  older  than  he, 
be  thought  a  learned  theologian  and  had  and  had  lost  her  charms, 
been  educated  in  strict  attachment  to  the  Accordingly,  when  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young 
Church  of  Rome,  w^rote  a  book  in  Latin  in  ,  English  girl,  fresh  from  the  court  of  France, 
defense  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  seven  came  to  be  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  the 
sacraments  against  Luther*s  *' Babylonian  King's  fancy  was  moved,  and  a  growing  pas- 
Captivity  of  the  Church/'  This  was  in  1521,  sion  for  her  aroused  in  him  grave  doubts  and 
when  the  King  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  troublesome  scruples  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
had   been   twelve  years  on  the  throne.     Ln-  former  marriage. 

ther  answered  him  pretty  roughly,  dealing  The  Pope,  however,  on  being  appealed  to, 
with  his  crowned  antagonist  without  gloves,  temporized  and  delayed,  for  various  reasons^ 
in  so  much  that  the  latter  lost  all  desire  to  not  seeing  his  way  clear  to  do  what  was  re- 
continue  the  controversy.  But  he  obtained  quired  of  him,  until  at  length  Henry,  not 
what  he  had  been  seeking,  for  on  sending  a  accustomed  to  being  thwarted  In  his  desires, 
copy  of  his  book  to  Leo  X.  the  Pope,  highly  his  patience  exhausted,  obtained  from  the 
pleased,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  "De*  Universities  of  Europe,  by  the  free  use  of 
fender  of  the  Faith,"  w^hich  his  successors  money  and  personal  inflnence,  opinions  ad- 
Btill  bear,  verse  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with 

The  King  also  wrote  the  Emperor  Charles  Catharine,   and   Thomas  Cranmer,  the  new 

a  letter  In  which  he  called  for  thi?  extirpation  archbishop    of   Canterbury,    both     privately 
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married  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and,  sub-  When   Elizabeth    (1559)    placed   the   church 

sequently  declared  the  previous  marriage  un-  on  a  Protestant  basis,  out  of  9,400  beneficed 

lawful.     This  was  in  1533.     This,  of  course,  clergymen  only  172  (80  parochial  priests  ana 

meant  a  breach  with  the  Pope,  who  excom-  92   higher  in  station)    quitted  their  prefer- 

municated    him    in    1534,   and    deposed    him  ments  rather  than  change  their  religion, 

from  the  throne,  absolving  his  subjects  from  Henry   had   things   pretty   much   his   own 

their  allegiance  in  1538.  way.     All   his   caprices   were   obeyed.     The 

But  the  bull  that  once  was  so  formidable  English  Reformation — especially  in  its  ear- 
had  lost  its  power,  having  no  army  now  to  Her  stages — was  political  rather  than  relig- 
back  it,  and  the  English  people  were  very  ious,  a  severance  of  the  monarchy  from  the 
largely  with  the  King.  The  seed  sown  by  Church  of  Rome,  a  substitution  of  the  King 
Wyckliffe  had  ceased  to  bear  fruit.  Many  for  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
had  long  met  in  secret  to  read  together  the  This  was  about  all  that  Henry  sought,  foi 
Gospels  which  he  left  them  in  English,  ana  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reformers  iu 
there  remained,  as  the  effect  of  his  laborb,  doctrine.  He  set  up  a  creed  of  his  own  de- 
particularly  among  the  rustic  population  in  vices,  and  brought  to  the  stake  those  who 
the  North,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  |  dared  to  differ  from  him,  whether  Catholics 
the  contents  of  the  Bible.  or  Protestants.    It  is  related  that  three  per- 

The  liberal  patronage  extended  to  scholar- '  sons  convicted  of  disputing  his  supremacy 
ship  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  paved  the  way  for  and  three  deniers  of  transubstantlation  were 
radical  departures  from  the  mediaeval  creed,  drawn  to  execution  on  the  same  hurdle.  Par- 
William  Tyndale.  aided  by  John  Frith,  liament  passed  acts  clothing  the  King  with 
though  obliged  to  flee  from  England,  fur  ^ull  power  to  suppress  all  such  errors,  her- 
nlshed  his  native  country  with  a  translation  esies  and  abuses  as  "by  any  manner  of  splr- 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  as  early  as  Itual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may 
1526  at  Antwerp.     ( Frith  was  burned  at  the  lawfully  be  reformed." 

stake  at  Smithfleld  in  1533,  and  Tyndale  was  The  clergy  were  stripped  of  all  power  to 

strangled  and  burned  at  Antwerp  in  1536.)  make  laws.    The  King  was  about  everything. 

There  had  also  been  in  England  from  ear-  He  suppressed  the  monasteries  In  1535.   by 

liest  times  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  a  which    proceeding   his   coffers   were    munlfl- 

restiveness   under   foreign   ecclesiastical   do-  cently  replenished,  and  an  immense  amount 

minion  which  now  helped  forward  the  new  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  placed  at  his 

movement.     The  monarch  had  also  an  over-  disposal.      The   total    number    of    religioub 

mastering  will  which  seems  to  have  cast  a  houses  is  considered  to  have  been  1041,  and 

spell  on  all  orders  of  men  and  to  have  para-  it  is  supposed  they  owned  one-fifth  of  the 

lyzed    whatever   spirit    of    resistance    might  land  of  England.    Some  new  bishoprics  ana 

naturally  have  been  evoked.    Parliament  was  cathedrals  were  endowed,  and  the  nobles  ac- 

quick    to    promulgate    whatever    decrees    he  quired  a  vast  extension  of  landed  property 

chose  to  make  for  the  extension  of  his  au-  at  cheap  rates.    The  mitred  abbots  and  priors 

thority.     The  clergy  were  reduced  to  abject  were  excluded  from  the  Upper  House,  (where 

submission    and    helplessly    surrendered    all  in    connection    with    the    21    spiritual   lords 

power  of  independent  action.  they  formed  a  decided  majority),  thus  mak- 

Among  the  people  in  general  there  was  a  ing  possible  the  legal  establishment  of  the 

remarkable  apathy  in  regard  to  the  faith  in  Protestant  religion  in  England, 

which  they  had  been  reared,  strongly  differ-  An  instance  of  Henry's  arbitrary  caprice; 

ing  from  the  feeling    across    the    channel,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  three  years  after  he 

where  when  Louis  XIV  repealed    (in  1675)  had  procured  the  death  of  Tyndale  he  scat- 

the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  which  Protestantism  tered    broadcast     over    England    the     work 

had  been  tolerated,  no  less  than  50,000  of  the  which  had  cost  the  martyr  his  life, 

best  families  of  France,  holding  their  relig-  In  1539,  owing  largely  to  the  continued  et- 

ion  more  precious  to  tbem  than  world ly  pros-  forts  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and  Thomas  Crom- 

perity.  left  tho  country.  well,   an   English  edition  of  the  Scriptures 

Among  the  English  ecclesiastics  tlic  lionors  called  "The  Great  Hible"  was  issued,  having 

and   cmolunKMits   of   church    offico    were   far  on  the  title  page  an  inscription  coming  from 

more  dear  than    the    interests    of    religion,  the  King's  mouth.  "Thy  word  is  a  lantern 
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unto  my  feet.'*     It  was  Coverdale's  revision 
of  his  own  Bible  and  that  of  Tyndale. 

Henry  died  In  1547 — an  unlovable  charac- 
ter, imperious,  despotic,  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, cruel,  bloodthirsty,  lustful.  He  had 
six  wives,  two  of  w^hom  he  put  to  death  on 


pie  that  nobody  should  be  disturbed  on  ac- 
count of  his  religflon.  But  this  promise  was 
by  no  means  kept 

The  ultimate  effects,  however,  of  the  fierce 
persecutions  which  she  inaugurated  were 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  they 


* 


the  scaffold,  divorced  another  whom  he  i  ^ave  the  nation  a  perfect  horror  of  the  Cath- 
owned  to  be  faultless  after  years  of  wedded  |  oHc  religion  and  made  an  impression  which 
friendship,  and  rejected  a  fourth  without  im*  |  is  visible  even  to  the  present  time.  During 
puting  blame  to  her,  from  a  first  impulse  of  the  four  years  of  her  reign  It  is  computed 
personal  disgust.  The  last  of  hts  queenb,  that  284  persons  were  burned  at  the  stake  for 
Catharine  Parr*  had  only  her  own  shrewd*  th'elr  religion,  not  a  large  number  if  it  be 
nesa  to  thank  that  she  did  not  fall  a  victim  compared  with  those  who  died  on  the  contl- 
to  her  zeal  for  the  refoi^mation.  i  nent,  but  sufficient  to  create  intense  anlmos- 

The  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn   was  par*    ity  against  her  and  her  advisers, 
tlcularly  revolting,  as  was  also  that  of  Sir  ,      With  the  accession  of  the  great  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Moore.     One    historian,    Mcintosh,   daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  15 5 S,  the  work 
goes  ao  far  as  to  say  that  "he  approached   of  Henry's  and  Edward^s  reign  was  resumea, 
as   nearly  to  the   ideal  standard   of  perfect ,  and  the  English  reformation  was  soon  com- 


wickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture will  allow." 

Another  compares  him  to  Nero  and  Doml- 
tlan,  in  his  passion  for  blood  and  his  com 
plete  surrender  to  a  tyrannical  will.     Never- 


pleted.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were 
adopted  by  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  and 
by  Parliament,  and  that  compromise  system 
between  Romanism  and  true  Protestantism 
which  had  already  commended  itself  to  the 


> 


theless,  God,  who  uses  strange  instruments,  ruling  powers,  was  still  further  soUdiiled  by 
employed  him  to  break  the  chains  of  super-  Elizabeth,  who  loved  religious  ceremonial 
slition.  deliver  England  from  papal  rule,  ana  and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  and  despised  the 
set  in  motion  forces  that  have  wrought !  popular  equality  and  simplicity  of  the  Cal- 
most  beneficent  effects.  Thus  is  the  wrath  vanists.  The  latter  endeavored  in  vain  to 
and  passion  of  man  made  to  praise  the  Lord,  accomplish  a  more  thorough  puriflcation  of 
The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI  (1547—  the  church*  and  a  more  complete  separation 
1553) — If  it  can  be  called  his  reign,  since  he  from  the  old  errors.  They  w^ere  thrust  out 
was  only  six  years  old  at  the  beginning — saw  by  oppressive  Acta  of  Uniformity,  and  in 
the  Protestant  cause  make  large  strides.  The  many  cases,  very  bitterly  treated,  were 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  ]  obliged  to  take  refuge  across  the  sea. 
w^ere  in  possession  of  the  chief  power.  1q  Scotland  this  class  of  reformers  had 
Through  their  efforts  and  those  of  Bishop  |  larger  success.     The   new   gospe!   here  was 


Ridley,   assisted   by   several    foreign   theolo- 
gians who  were  summoned   from  the  conti- 


early  preached  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth 
of  royal  blood,  who  had  studied  in  Wltten- 


nent,  the  Anglican   Church  gained  a  pretty   berg,   and    by   other    Scotch    students    who 


substantial  foundation. 


brought  from  Continental  Europe  a  love  for 


In  1549  a  liturgy  was  drawn  up,  a  medium  the  new  doctrines,  and  tried  to  circulate  Lu* 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  ther's  writings. 

of  worship,  and  In  1652  Articles  of  Faith  |  The  ground,  however,  was  not  favorable, 
were  formed,  a  medium  between  Lutheran  for  James  V,  the  reigning  monarch,  was  an 
ism  and  Calvanism.  Worship  was  conducted  ardent  Catholic,  and  adopted  strenuous  meas- 
in  the  English  language  according  to  the  ures  against  the  favorers  of  the  reformation. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  celibacy  of  the  Hamilton  perished  at  the  stake  In  152S,  being 
priesthood  was  abolished,  and  communion  only  24  years  old.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
was  administered  in  both  kinds.  "the  smoke  of  his  heresy  had  Infected  all  on 

Matters  were  moving  steadily  in  the  right ,  whom  It  blew/*  In  1543.  George  Wlshart,  a 
direction,  when  a!!  was  interrupted  by  the  '  schoolmaster,  who  had  preached  the  evangelt- 
deatb  oC  Edward  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  cal  doctrines  in  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
daughter  of  Catharine  of  Arragon.  She  was  burned  at  the  stake  of  St.  Andrews,  by 
gained  the  throne  partly  by  assuring  the  peo-  order  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 


In  1S42  James  V.  died»  leaving  an  infant 
daughter.  Her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  sis- 
ter of  the  French  Dukes  of  that  name,  an 
ardent  Catholic,  became  regent,  and  was  se- 
cretly bent  on  subjecting  Scotland  to  France. 
But  her  hostility  to  Mary  Tudor  of  England, 
and  to  PMlip  of  SpaLn^  caused  her  to  make 
the  country  an  asylum  even  for  her  Protest- 
ant enemies,  which  worked  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation. 

John  Knox  (1505 — 1572)  was  Its  great 
leader.  He  had  been  ordained  as  a  priest 
when  about  25  years  old,  and  after  the  death 
of  Wisharti  whose  companion  he  was,  he 
became  a  private  teacher  of  boys.  While  on 
the  continent  in  exile  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  first  book.  Retumtng  to  Scotland 
In  1555,  he  preached  with  great  effect  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  won  to  his 
side  large  numbers,  not  only  of  the  common  ' 
people,  but  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

In  1557  the  Protestant  nobility  formed  a 
defensive    league   called   "The    Congregation 
of     Christ/'      denouncing     the     established 
church  as  the  congregation  of  Satan.  The  po- 
litical exigencies  of  the  times  greatly  helped , 
them.    Declaring  war  against  the  regent  and  | 
the  French  troops  whom  she  employed,  they  \ 
appealed  to  Elizat>eth  for  succor.  This^  moved  I 
by  lier  hatred    of    the    French,  though  she  I 
hated  Galvanism  and  Knox  scarcely  less,  sheji 
Anally  granted  as  a  matter  of  wise  state  pol-  i' 
icy,  and  the  result  was  victory  for  that  side.  | 
By  the  treaty  of  1560  It  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  withdraw,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Scotland  should  be  committed  to 
a    Council    of   the    Lords,      By   Acts   of   the 
Scottish    Parliament  Calvin Istic    Protestant- 
ism was  speedily  made  the  established  rellg- 
ion  of  Scotland. 

Into  the  details  of  the  subsequent  conflicts 
which  raged  arotind  the  person  of  the  young 
queen,  Mary  Stuart,  who,  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Francis  11  of  France,  De- 
cember 6,  1560.  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty  and  took  her 
seat  on  the  throne,  we  must  not  enter.  She 
was  determined  to  restore  the  old  religion  in 
Scotland,  but  failed  In  her  endeavor,  and 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  in  1567.  After  this 
the  Parliament  conllrmed  the  Acts  of  1560 


for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism*  ami 
a  thorough  system  of  Presbyterian  church 
government  with  a  rigid  Calvin  istic  creed 
was  before  a  great  while  firmly  in  vogue. 

The  House  of  Stuart,  which  reigned  over 
both  England  and  Scotland,  after  James  VI 
of  Scotland,  Mary's  son,  became  James  t  of 
England  fin  1603),  until  the  revolution  ot 
1688,  were  never  thoroughly  Protestant^  and 
religious  dissensions  and  commotions  were 
plentiful  in  both  countries  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  All  danger  of  the  return  ot 
Romanism,  however,  passed  away  when  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  The 
eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion  called  Methodism,  whicli 
put  new  life  into  a  Protestantism  pretty 
thoroughly  decayed  so  far  as  spiritual  vigor 
was  concerned.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
this  influence  continued  in  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  non-conforming  or  dissenting 
churches,  until  they  now  number  protiably 
half  the  people. 

But  it  was  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a& 
astonishing  revival,  within  the  Establish- 
ment, of  the  old  Catholic  spirit,  shown  in  a 
ritualistic  or  sacramentarian  and  sacerdotal 
movement,  which  has  advanced  until  at  the 
present  time  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  ref- 
ormation in  England  seem  a  good  deal  more 
In  peril  than  would  have  been  thought  possi- 
ble seventy  years  ago. 

That  the  heart  of  the  nation,  however.  Is 
still  sound  on  the  subject,  we  firmly  believe. 
and  even  the  semi-Romanism  with  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Anglican  church  seemB 
enamored  will  not,  we  think,  eventually  sue* 
ceed  in  permanently  establishing  Itself  to 
any  alarming  extent  in  the  affectionB  of  the 
English  nation. 

Britons  will  not  submit  themselves  again 
to  the  rule  of  priests,  will  not  allow  the  con- 
fessional to  dominate  their  household,  will 
not  be  taken  captive  by  chasuble  and  thuri- 
ble or  the  variegated  paraphernalia  which  is 
such  a  travesty  and  mockery  of  genuine  re- 
ligion. It  is  but  a  temporary  reaction,  an 
eddy  in  the  tide.  The  great  current  of  fre^ 
dom  and  of  truth  will  sweep  on  substantially 
unchecked  and  unchanged.  The  reformers 
have  not  struggled  and  died  in  vain. 

Wel>st€r,  Ma^s. 
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FIRST  PRINTED  ENGUSH  BIBLE, 


BY   LAUBA    M.    LATIMEB, 


ONE  Christmas  day,  many  years  ago.  five 
merchants  were  unloading  their  goods 
in  London.  Now  and  then  they  cast  quick 
glances  up  and  down  the  street.  They 
seemed  anxious  and  troubled  as  though  they 
feared  some  unseen  danger. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  city  puts  on  her 
holiday  dress;  the  season  for  festivals^  and 
Christmas  gayeties.  But  London  was  not 
gay.  The  five  merchants  stopped  their  work, 
and  marveled  at  the  stilineBS  of  the  great 
city.  They  questioned  the  passers  by,  and 
they  learned  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  was 
sweeping  through  London.  The  King  had 
fled  from  his  palace.  The  court  had  suspend- 
ed its  sittings,  for  the  judges  and  officers  of 
justice  had  fled  also. 

As  the  men  were  relating  to  them  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scourge,  and  they  saw  the  death 
carts  filling  the  streets,  the  look  of  anxious 
care  and  worry  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  faces  of  the  five  merchants. 

In  those  great  bales  of  merchandise  were 
concealed  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  first  New  Testaments  ever 
printed  in  the  English  language.  All  the 
ports  had  been  watched  and  guarded  for 
many  months  to  prevent  the  entrance  oi' 
these  Gospels  into  England.  But  all  those 
who  had  been  watching  in  order  to  burn 
the  books  had  fled  from  the  doomed  city,  and 
the  Bibles  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Christian  merchants  on 
Thames  street. 

Before  one  month  of  the  new  year  had 
passed  God's  printed  word  was  scattered 
throughout  London.  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

When  the  Bishop  of  London  heard  of  the 
sale  of  these  Testaments,  he  was  very  angry, 
and  he  bought  all  that  remained  unsold  and 
burned  them  at  St.  PauFs  Cross. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  no  printed  Eng- 
lish Bibles  in  all  the  world.  It  was  William 
Tyndale  who  gave  to  England  the  printed 
Bible.  From  his  youth  he  felt  he  had  this 
on^  thing  to  do,  to  translate  the  word  of 
God  Into  his  native  tongue,  and  print  It. 


In  those  days  very  few  people  ever  saw  a 
Bible.  They  were  written  by  hand  on  parch- 
ment, by  monks  in  monasteries.  It  took  a 
I  skilful  scribe  ten  months  to  copy  one  Bible, 
A  copy  of  the  Holy  Scripture  from  a  conrent 
cost  more  than  $300. 

At  first  they  used  for  paper  a  substance 
called  papyrus,  which  they  manufactured 
from  the  tall  reeds  which  grew  along  the 

'  banks  of  the  Nile,  The  pens  were  also  made 
from  reeds.    Afterward  they  used  parchment 

,  made  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats. 
These  Bibles  that  cost  so  much  labor  were 
chained  to  the  walls  of  convents,  and  only  a 
few  learned  men  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'  Tyndale  resolved  to  place  the  Bible  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  But  all  England 
was  closed  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  native  land.  Though  driven 
from  city  to  city  by  his  enemies,  yet  his  work 
of  translation  and  printing  went  steadily  on. 
"The  one  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  indebted 
was  living  in  painful  and  perilous  hiding 
places,  afflicted  with  cold  and  hunger  and 
every  privation." 

Hiding  in  garrets  and  cellars,  and  two 
years  in  prison;  yet  he  succeeded  In  sending 
the  fourth  edition  of  New  Testaments  into 
England  in  the  year  1527.  just  two  years  from 
the  time  he  had  distributed  the  first  edi- 
tion. 

There  was  a  famine  for  bread  in  London. 
But  Christmas  Day  a  fleet  of  ships  appeared 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  They  were 
relief  ships  filled  with  corn,  and  the  precious 
Bibles  were  safely  concealed  in  the  sacks  of 
corn.  The  bread  that  perisheth  and  the 
bread  that  endureth  unto  eternal  life,  were 
delivered  together,  from  house  to  house 
among  the  starving  poor.  But  those  days  of 
cruel  persecution  have  pasBed  away.  London 
is  the  great  Bible  depository  of  the  world. 
Thousands  of  Bibles  in  more  than  400  differ- 
ent languages  are  sent  daily  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


JOHN  WICUF. 

OHN  WICLIP.  noted  as  first  translator  of    or    restrictions,    Wiclirs   mi88lon*iiieii    may 
the  entire  Bible  into  English,  and  called    have   often   had   little   to   diBtlngulsh   them 
"the  morning  star  of  the  English  Reforma-  from  the  mendicant  friars  but  the  voluntary 


J 


tion/*  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about 
the  year  1324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  residing  there  for  many  years  as 
student  or  teacher.  In  ISGl  he  was  mad© 
master  of  BalHol  Hall  (afterwards  Balliol 
College)  and  rector  of  FilUngham.  After- 
ward he  acted  as  the  King's  chaplain,  was 
created  "doctor  In  theology,,  in  1372,  and 
about  1376  was  made  rector  of  Lulterworth, 

The  monkish  orders  preyed  much  upon 
the  fears  and  the  property  of  the  people  and 
the  king  appointed  a  commission,  of  which 
Wlclif  was  a  prominent  member,  to  confer 
with  the  papal  authorities  Tvith  the  view  ot 
having  the  evil  removed.  The  examination 
of  the  subject  led  Wiclif  to  see  other  defects 
In  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  speak  against 
them,  which  awakened  an  opposition  that  re- 
sulted in  charges  against  him  of  heresy  and 
&  controversy  that  continued  until  hla  death 
in  December.  1384. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  writing  of  him,  says. 
"How  highly  he  valued  the  influence  of  tbe 
spoken  Word,  and  how  anxiously  he  sought 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  people.  Is  best  shown 
by  his  institution  of  Poor  or  Simple  Priests. 
Possibly  what  was  in  interested  quar- 
ters  resented  and     resisted    as    an   endeav- 


nature  of  their  daily  self-denial.  Like  the 
friars,  they,  no  doubt,  often  became  the  con- 
fidential friends  of  the  lowly,  sharing  their 
sympathies,  and  very  likely  groaning  with 
them  over  their  grievances. 

"These  wandering  preachers  must  have  be- 
come less  and  less  amenable  to  control,  more 
especially  when  (in  imitation  perhaps  of  thfe 
example  previously  set  by  the  Waldenses) 
even  laymen  were  allowed  to  take  part  iti 
the  labors  of  the  mission.  No  wonder  that 
in  the  end  the  attempt  was  made  (In  May» 
1382)  by  Archbishop  Courtenay  to  extin- 
guish the  itinerants!  The  Lords  eonsentea 
to  his  proposal,  but  the  Commons  hesitated; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  an  auda> 
CIO  us  manceuvre  for  giying  statutory  power 
to  a  royal  ordinance  which  had  been  obtained 
against  the  preachers. 

"This  institution  of  Wlclif *s  connects  It- 
self with  some  of  the  most  important  ef- 
forts of  his  late  career.  From  many  points 
of  view  his  translation  of  the  Bible  formed 
an  Indispensable  complement  of  his  previous 
activity,  but  it  was,  above  all,  an  Invaluable 
aid  to  his  endeavor  to  make  the  truth,  in 
its  unadorned  and  undisguised  simplicity, 
known   throughout   the  land.     He  had   long 


or  both  to  supplant  the  existing  mendicant  been  specially  distinguished  by  his  exposi* 
orders  and  to  Ignore  the  authority  of  tht;  tion  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  where  aca- 
Pope,   might   under   different   circumstances  demical  enthusiasm  had  bestow^cd  on  him  the 


have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
mendicant  order,  and  In  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Catholic  revival.  At  the  same  time. 
there  must  have  been  a  combative  element  in 
Wtclif's  priests,  even  before  his  own  atti- 
tude had  become  one  of  absolute  revolt. 

"They  seem  to  have  gone  forth  from  Ox- 
ford, and  more  especially  from  Leicester 
(which  is  not  far  from  Lutterworth),  clad 
in  long  garments  of  red  woollen,  barefootea, 
and  staff  in  hand.  Their  mission  was  to 
teach  simple  truths  in  simple  wordB,  declar- 
ing *God'a  law*  In  churoh  or  chapel  when  ad- 
mitted to  a  pulpit,  otherwise  in  the  church- 
yards or  public  streets  and  places.  They 
must  have  tried  the  patience  of  many  an 


title  of  Doctor  Evangelivus, 

"But  the  translation  of  the  Bible  Into  Eng- 
lish was  undertaken  by  Wiclif  for  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  which  at  this  time  was  without 
any  version  of  the  Scriptur(?«  Intelllgibte  to 
it,  The  work  was  accomplished  by  him  and 
his  Oxford  helpers  by  the  year  1382;  ana 
whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
his  labors  upon  Wiclif  himself,  their  re 
suit  can  not  but  have  helped  to  Incline  his 
followers  toward  the  principle  by  which  hi? 
was  afterward  content  to  abide:  that  thi* 
Bible  is  the  solitary  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith,  and  that  this  rule  is  to  he  interpreted 
with  the  help  of  God  alone, 

"Wlclif*8  interest  in  his  itinerant  preach^ 


honest  priest  anxious  to  do  his  duty  by  his  ers  must  have  intensified  his  hostility  toward 
*  parish  loners.*'  like  Chaucer's  Poor  Parson  ot  the  existing  monastic  orders,  more  especially 
a  Town,  Into  the  picture  of  whom  Chaucer  the  mendicants.  It  still  remains  an  open 
Is  supposed  to  have  introduced  a  feature  or  question,  when  this  hostility  first  publicly 
two  of  the  Wicllfite  itinerant.  |  declared  Itself;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  de- 

*Tettered,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  rules  cide  the  point  till»  in  course  of  time,  all  thft  , 


h 


writings  of  Wiciif  shall  have  been  made  ac- 
cesslble,  and  tiielr  dates  have  been  ascer- 
tained." 

Bishop  HufBt.  In  his  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churcli,  says:  "The  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  Wiclif  and  completed  about 
1382;  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  by 
Nicholas  Hereford,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Wiclif  party  at  the  University,  and  by  others. 
Both  translationa  were  from  the  vulgate. 
The  work  of  Hereford  was  suddenly  inter* 
rupted  by  a  citation  to  appear  before  a  coun 
cil  in  London,  from  which  he  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  and  by  him  he  was  imprisoned  for 
years,  Wiclif  multiplied  copies  of  the  trans- 
lation both  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  of 
parts,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  his  preach^ 
ers,  and  thus  England  was  saved  from  the 
reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  has 
curBed  the  Latin  races  of  Europe.  The 
Church  tried  in  every  way  to  destroy  all 
copies  of  Wiclif 's  versions,  but  it  utterly 
failed  in  this.  Numerous  manuscript  copies 
exist  in  English  libraries,  and  we  infer  that 
Wiclif s  Bible  was  widely  circulated.  A  thor- 
ough revision  was  undertaken  by  WMelif'e 
learned  pupil  and  ministerial  assistant,  John 
Purvey,  and  completed  about  1388.  WicUf's 
Bible  and  prose  writings  were  the  creators 
of  our  modern  English," 

*'In  the  summer  of  1381,  the  relationB  be- 
tween Wiclif  and  the  Church  underwent  a 
sudden  alteration  by  his  own  act.  The 
twelve  short  theses  concerning  the  eucharlst 
which  he  now  published  were  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  existing  Church  of  Rome:  theologians 
must  decide  how  far  Wiclif  was  justified  in 
asserting  that  doctrine  itself  to  be  a  heresy 
on  the  part  of  the  friars  who  defended  It 
against  him, 

"His  hostility  toward  Rome  and  the  pa- 
pacy now  rapidly  reached  its  climax.  Anti- 
christ was  now  no  longer  the  concrete  Autl* 
pope  Clement  or  the  concrete  Pope  Urban* 
but  the  pope  as  such,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
contrary  to  Christ  in  life  and  doctrine.  Such 
was  Wiclif 's  argumentative  position  in  his 
later  days — a  position  which  by  no  means 
amounts  to  the  absolute  identification  of 
pope  and  antichrist. 

'*ln  scattered  passages  of  incidental  invec 
live,  however,  the  effect  cannot  be  said  to 
fall  short  of  this.  The  pope,  he  declared, 
owes  his  appointment  to  the  Father  of  Evil; 
his  office  is  poisonous;  the  prelates  are 
changed  into  wolves,  and  their  captain  Is  a 
fiend  in  his  life  and  antichrist  in  his  work. 
Thus  the  hidden  fire  had   broken   forth    at 


last,  and  fiamed  fiercely  and  clearly  in  tlie 
eyes  of  all  men, 

"On  the  17th  of  May.  1382,  the  synod  met, 
which  the  new  archbishop  (that  ^strong  ptl- 
lar  of  the  Church')  had  convoked  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  heresies  of  Wiclif  and 
the  sect  of  the  so-called  Lollards,  Togetlier 
with  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, a  select  number  of  doctors  of  divinity 
and  law  assembled  in  the  hall  of  that 
famous  Dominican  monastery  at  Blackfriars 
which  was  frequently  the  residence  of  Eng- 
Hah  kings. 

"We  may  assume— for  we  have  only  tbe 
results  to  judge  from—that  the  synod  passed, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  substance  ot 
the  mandates  afterward  published  by  the 
archbishop,  which  condemned,  partly  as 
heretical,  partly  as  erroneous,  a  series  of 
doctrines  put  forth  at  Oxford,  or  by  preach- 
ers about  the  country,  beginning  with  Wic- 
lif's  theses  concerning  the  eucharlst,  and 
prohibited  their  further  spread,  under  pain 
of  the  greater  e  ace  om  muni  cat!  on/' 

On  December  28.  1384,  he  was  smitten  by 
a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  in  his  church  at 
Lutterworth,  and  three  days  afterward  died, 
greatly  mourned  by  many  who  acknowledged 
bin)  as  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  May  5,  1415» 
condemned  his  doctrines,  and  In  1428  his  re- 
mains were  dug  up,  reduced  to  ashes  and 
cast  into  the  River  Swift,  which  conveyed 
them  through  the  Avon  and  the  Severn  into 
the  sea,  a  type  of  the  progress  of  his  Protest* 
ant  faith  over  the  world, 

Wiclif  anticipated  the  Reformation  under 
Luther  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
by  his  words  and  writings  prepared  In  some 
measure  the  way  for  both  the  Reformation 
In  Germany  and  In  England,  ''He  accepted 
unreservedly  the  principle  of  the  sole  and 
sufficient  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  He 
I  swept  away  all  notions  of  merit  and  ot 
works  of  superrogation.  He  denied  utterly 
the  Idea  of  a  treasure  house  of  merit  held  In 
heaven  to  the  credit  of  the  pope — an  Idea  ' 
I  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
I  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  which  the  doctrine 
I  of  Indulgences  was  founded.  He  held  th^j 
I  necessity  of  repentance  and  conversion,  and 
I  his  ideas  on  both  were  quite  satisfactory »  but 
I  he  did  not  grasp  the  simplicity  and  freedom 
of  faith  as  taught  by  Paul  and  received  by^ 
I  Luther,  and  given  its  rightful  place  and 
'power  by  W^esley.  With  him  faith  was  too 
much  a  belief  with  the  intellect  and  not 
^  enough  a  trust  of  the  heart.*' 
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Bat-k  to  tliysi^lf  Is  measured  well 

All  ttiou  h&M  given; 
Tliy  riHlghbor's  wrong  Is  thy  present  li<^U» 

His  bli8«  tby  heaven. 

^Mu  Soul  and  I. 

*'To  make  no  more  sacrlflces  for  the  work  of  mle- 
siom  rhfiii  many  uf  qh  are  aceufltomed  to  make  la 
nor  Pimply  m  play  with  missions;  It  ]»  to  turn  the 
whole  BtuiM?oiJous  enterprise  of  bringing  humanity 
Into  loyaJty  to  CJod  Into  u  BoJemn  mockery." — The 
Ad  runic. 

'  IJke  the  tide,  vsrhkh  obeys  a  heavenly  Impulse 
and  titt^iidlly  advances  on  the  shore  tin  til  It  whelms 
beneath  Its  waters  every  rork  iind  headland  that 
Ilea  within  Ita  patb,  this  onward  movement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chrtflt  pauses  mtt,  rests  not,  knows  no 
ImpoSfilhlllty.  and  feels  no  ehevk.  They  who  resist 
It  luiist  yield  or  be  overthrown.  They  who  move 
with  It  march  on  to  the  con qn est  of  the  earth  and 
to  the  ceaseless  Joys  of  hv&x^n."—.Itnhon  timifh, 
D.  D. 

"Go — lot  atay  at  home.  Votir  thought  must  go, 
uid  yonr  prayers  and  sympathies  must  go:  your 
money  must  go,  and  yourselves  must  go.  The  whole 
must  go  ;  nothing  less  thnn  all.  Ho  Is  not  going  to 
accept  your  plea  of  home  Interest,  lie  Is  not  going 
to  ar.  (-pt  a  m!serat>le.  selflsh  plea  of  home  Imllnn 
lions.  <fcf  home  alTertlons  ;  he  Is  not  going  to  accept 
any  plea  you  may  make.  You  may  argue  the  ques- 
tion until  doftmsday  He  sbuts  yoy  up  with  one 
word  of  I'ommaud  :  Qo  !  I  will  send  you  far  hem^. 
The  wider  the  scope,  the  grander  the  glory. — 
BithOft  A.  W.  WtlMon,  D.  D. 

The  spirit  of  service  is  the  complement  of 
conversion.  Sotil-cleanslng  is  that  divine 
work  which  qualifies  a  man  to  meet  the  pur- 1  seeks  the  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  the  re- 
poses for  which  he  was  bom.  We  are  called  vealed  will  and  purpose  of  the  Father.  To 
according  to  his  purpose.  Redemption  Is  l>e  saved  is  to  be  awakened  to  profound  rela- 
God  giving  himself  to  man:  aanctiflcation  Is  tionshlp.  He  alone  la  redeemed  whose  sal- 
man  giving  himself  back  to  God.  That  is  I  vatlon  incorporates  the  problem  of  another 
an  unfinished  w^ork  that  does  not  inspire  a   individnal's  destiny, 

true  spirit  of  service.  The  time  has  dawned  upon  us  when  any 

The  antecedent  of  conversion  Is  in  the  |  fossilized  view  of  our  great  missionary  en- 
queatlon:  "What  must  f  do  to  be  saved?'*  Us  terprises  must  be  relegated  to  the  back- 
sequel:  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do?'  ground.  There  is  a  contingency  of  anti- 
There  is  a  vast  breach  between  the  two.  i  quated  croakers  against  whom  these  won- 
An  angel  touched  Isaiah's  lips  with  a  live  drous  achievements  stand  out  as  a  tremen- 
coal  from  off  the  altar.    His  relation  to  a  peo-   dous  Indictment. 

pie  of  unclean  lips  was  intensified  rather  The  complete  revoiulion  of  thought  In 
than  minified.  The  ancient  seer's  trans- !  heathen  empires;  the  rapid  and  invited  ad- 
formation  at  once  became  a  divine  co-part- '  vent  of  Western  thought  and  civilization  In^ 
nership.  The  Lord  said:  "Whom  shall  I  ta  the  governmeEts  of  the  East;  the  fact 
send,  and  w^ho  will  go  for  us?"  Isaiah  caught  that  the  converts  of  any  one  year  now  num- 
the  conception.  Conversion  is  always  supple- 1  her  more  than  in  any  forty  years  of  our  past 
mented  by  the  recognition  of  our  relation  to   history;    the    fact   that   hermetically   sealed 


a  lost  world.  The  prophet  could  but  answer; 
"Here  am  I;  send  me!"  Like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
the  voice  that  spoke  peace  called  to  action. 

The  position  we  occupy  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  is,  in  its  order,  absolutely  necessary. 
A  gentleman  visiting  a  glass  manufactory 
saw  a  man  moulding  clay  into  the  great 
pots  which  later  were  to  be  used  In  shaping 
the  glass.  Noticing  that  all  the  moulding 
was  done  l>y  hand,  he  said:  "Wliy  do  you 
not  use  a  tool  in  shaping  the  clay?"  "There 
Is  no  tool  that  can  do  this  kind  of  work,"  re- 
plied the  artisan.  *'We  have  tried  a  number 
of  tools,  but  somehow  it  needs  the  human 
touch/* 

In  the  history  of  our  redemption  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  no  man  enters  the 
arena  of  life  by  accident.  Destiny  knows 
no  individuality;  we  are  all  partners  in  the 
struggle.  Each  successive  death  marks  a 
completed  design  in  the  realm  of  spirit. 
Every  birth  anticipates  a  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  God*  We  do  not  play  our  part  In 
life's  great  drama  from  simple  choice.  There 
is  an  unseen.  Indefinable  force  that  consti- 
tutes each  new-bom  heart  a  factor  in  the 
sum  of  the  world*s  redemption.  To  be  born 
Is  the  insignia  of  life  and  the  martial  call  to 
action. 

Conversion    is   a   divine  qualification.      It 
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lands  are  unknown;  all  these  maryeltoue 
events  force  the  conclusion  that  the  tide  has 
turned.  Instead  of  the  missionary  being  the 
despised  innovator,  he  has  become  the  recog- 
nized factor  in  leading  the  nations  of  the 
earth  into  a  higher  and  grander  civilization* 

That  which  to  our  fathers  was  no  more 
than  a  vague  and  shadowy  dream  has  been 
transformed,  in  these  latter  days,  into  a 
mighty  fact  that  throbs  with  life  and  power. 
The  Macedonian  cry— the  law,  "Go  or  Send" 
— is  not  an  effete  legend.  It  is  destined  to 
hold  its  place  on  the  roster  of  tne  centuries. 
It  found  its  rise  In  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion; its  conclusion  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  cross. 

The  great  problem  confronting  the  Church 
is  to  teach  that  sordid  gold  is  convertible 
into  character.  Our  men  of  means  must 
learn  the  lesson  that  a  dollar  is  worth  no 
more  than  its  capacity  to  bless  and  redeem 
the  races  of  the  earth. 

The  problem  of  the  world's  ultimate  re- 
demption is  to  be  solved  in  the  proportion 
that  we  learn  the  difference  between  losing 
the  world  and  saving  the  soul,  and  that  of 
saving  the  world  and  losing  the  soul. 

The  genesis  of  missionary  law  and  obliga- 
tion can  be  studied  only  as  couched  in  per- 
sonal experience.  The  accumulated  force  or- 
dained to  conquer  sin  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  of  souls  dominated  by  the 
energy  which  seeks  its  complement  In  serv- 
ice. The  missionary  spirit  that  characterizes 
the  church  can  never  rise  higher  than  the 
sum  of  its  personal  experiences.  Resting  on 
these  individual  elements,  the  tidal  wave  ot 
missionary  zeal  must  forever  ebb  and  flow. 
The  genesis,  as  found  in  the  individual  ex 
perience,  giving  rise  to  missionary  enter- 
prise must  constitute  the  ground  of  that  uni- 
versal, evangelical  law^-Go  or  Send. 

Religion  Is  a  stranger  to  solitude,  Chris- 
tianity may  draw  us  Into  retirement,  but  it 
can  never  ostracize.  Moses  stepped  into  the 
secluBlon  of  Sinai,  glory-crowned  and  light- 
ning guarded,  only  to  gird  on  the  armor  that 
would  help  him  solve  the  fate  of  Israel.  Eli- 
jah was  schooled  amid  the  wild  fastnesses 
of  old  Horeb  until  he  became  saturated  with 
the  power  that  would  shake  the  throne  of  a 
godless  king. 

A  high  sin  is  in  that  fatal  moment  when 
man's  spirit  turns  within,  Tne  soul  cannot 
long  live  that  forces  everything  to  contrib- 


ute to  its  own  selfish  interests.    To  rerolre 

about  self,  forgetful  of  diviner  relations,  is  to 
invite  certain  dissolution.  Heart-life  must 
expand  in  proportion  that  it  expends;  dupli- 
cation is  the  law  of  the  world  Invisible.  The 
minimum  basis  on  which  we  may  expect 
God's  approbation  Is  the  gain  of  at  least  one 
soul  as  the  trophy.  On  this  basis  largely 
rests  the  missionary  obligation. 

The  law  is  absolute ;  we  must  duplleato 
our  lives.  Love  is  paradoxical  in  that  to 
lain  it  Is  suicidal.  It  expands  as  it  expendi 
The  soul  is  contracted  or  developed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expenditure  of  this  divine  es- 
sence. The  soul  must  measure  its  greatness 
by  the  radii  of  its  love.  No  individual, 
church  or  nation  is  great  until  self  is  trans* 
cended  by  entering  the  heart  of  another.  We 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  distance  we  hare 
gone  into  other  destinies. 

Life  can  never  be  exclusive.  It  must  be 
Inclusive,  since  we  incorporate  each  other. 
Definite  boundaries  mark  the  horizon  ot  love. 
These  boundaries  are  God's  standards  by 
which  he  decides  upon  Individual  worth  and 
merit. 

Tnith  is  no  stronger  than  Its  Incarnation. 
The  gospel  so  far  as  he  who  gropes  In  dark^ 
ness  is  concerned,  is  no  stronger  than  the 
human  heart  through  which  it  is  filte 
Truth  must  lie  dormant  until  vitalized 
human  thought  and  action. 

In  these  facta  Is  to  be  seen  another  gene- 
sis of  misstonary  obligation.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  declare  the  gospel,  quite  another  thing  to 
demonstrate  It  The  final  tribunal  of  testi- 
mony to  an  inner  experience  is  in  a  godly- 
walk  and  conversation.  Here  is  the  hea- 
then's last  appeal  touching  the  l>enefiis  of 
Western  religion  and  civilization. 

It  is  a  spritual  law  that  the  life-giving 
truths  of  the  gospel  can  be  appreciated  only 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  Spirit.  They 
are  spiritually  discerned,  but  the  soul  that 
sits  in  darkness  has  not  the  Holy  Ghost  iu 
this  sense.  For  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  Is 
with  them  that  fear  Him;  and  he  will  show 
them  his  covenant"  since  '^if  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  be  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  b^  of  God."  The  mysteries  are 
given  to  the  heart  in  communication  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  The  heathen's  gospel  la 
none  other  than  the  tangible  demonstration 
;  of  these  potent  truths.  "If  our  gospel  be 
j  hid,  It  is  hid  to  them  which  are  lost" 
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The  Bible,  were  It  not  for  man  as  Its  lirlng 
demonstration,  would  be  a  vague  and  mean- 
ingless message.  Drummond  truthfully  said: 
"You  can  take  nothing  greater  to  the  hea- 
then world  than  the  impress  and  reflection 
of  the  love  of  God  upon  your  own  character. 
U  is  the  man  who  is  the  missionary,  not  his 
words.     Character  Is  his  message/' 

Logic  Is  powerless  in  the  realms  of  sacred 
mysteries.  The  apprehension  of  all  mystery 
is  fn  the  demonstration,  not  the  logical 
presentation.  Christ,  in  his  appeal  to  an 
apostate  world,  discarded  the  logic  of  the 
schools.  Natural  objects,  moving  with  his 
trend  of  thought,  became  at  once  the  lucid 
demonstration  of  profound  and  Inexplalnahle 
truth. 

We  overlook  the  distinction  that  Christ 
drew  touching  his  ministry  to  the  saint  and 
that  to  the  sinner.  There  is  that  tongue  of 
Are,  that  logic  of  the  cross,  that  grammar 
of  the  skies,  which  unravels  for  us  "the  mys- 
tery of  godliness."  But  the  heart  must  have 
met  the  schoolmaster  In  this  domain  ot 
things  so  apparently  unreal  and  intangible. 

In  Bishop  Galloway's  "Modern  Missions*' 
this  distinction  Is  clearly  put:  "Though  'he 
spake  as  never  man  spake:  he  wrought  more 
than  he  talked.  Indeed  his  method  was  first 
fectly  with  man's  spiritual  and  mental  ca- 
to  act  a  truth,  and  then  proclaim  ii:  to  do  it, 
and  then  declare  it.  And  this  accords  per- 
fectly with  man's  spiritual  ana  mental  ca- 
pacity; for  truth  is  best  apprehended  not  by 
studying  precepts  and  proverbs,  but  by  ob- 
serving Its  influence  upon  human  life  and 
conduct." 

This  doctrine  permeates  the  whole  scheme 
of  revealed  truth.  It  is  life,  then  theory; 
demonstration,  then  its  philosophy.  The  life 
set  forth  in  the  analysis  of  redemption  is  to 
the  sinner  an  ideal,  but  incomprehensible 
sphere.  To  him  it  is  a  mystery  that  no  hu- 
man logic  can  clarify.  He  can  have  no  other 
recourse  than  to  its  demonstration,  we  repeal 
again:  "if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  which  are  lost." 

The  disciples  discovered  the  difference  In 
Christ's  teaching  as  he  stood  before  the  saint 
and  the  sinner.  Their  query  and  Jesus'  reply 
1b  the  philosophic  basis  for  the  law,  *'Go  or 
Send."  "And  he  spake  many  things  unto 
them  in  parables,  and  the  disciples  came  ana 
said  unto  him.  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them 
in   parables?     He  answered   and   said   unto 


them,  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hut 
to  them  It  Is  not  given.  Therefore,  speak  1 
to  them  in  parables;  because  they  seeing  see 
not;  and  hearing  they  hear  not.  neither  do 
they  understand.*' 

To  this  conversation  there  is  but  one  in- 
evitable eonclualon.  There  is  no  gospel 
which  is  not  demonstrative.  Assertion  and 
demonstration  are  inseparable  functions  In 
the  dominion  of  grace.  Incarnation  is  the 
focus  from  which  springs  truth's  tremendous 
energ>\  The  Bible — the  logic  of  the  cross, 
and  the  missionary— its  demonstration,  are 
forever  connected. 

In  the  heathen  empire,  the  converted  man 
is  the  natural  parable  which  reduces  the 
statement  of  abstract  trtith  to  an  appreciable 
point  lying  within  the  sphere  of  their  be- 
nighted minds. 

The  mathematician  weighs  the  globe  and 
computes  the  distance  of  the  stars  on  the 
axiomatic  bases  that  **two  and  two  make 
four.  He  may  eruditely  philosophize  on 
his  computation,  but  he  stands  helpless 
when  asked  to  explain  the  axiom  on  which 
rests  the  whole  fabric  of  his  calculation. 

So  it  Ib  in  redemption.  God  has  designed 
that  all  the  doctrinal  framework  in  the  spir- 
itual realm  shall  be  to  the  ultimate  conquest 
of  sin  as  the  axiom  is  to  the  mathematician's 
problem.  He  proposes  to  convince  the  world 
by  the  demonstration  of  those  fundamental 
truths,  not  their  philosophy. 

God  can  utilize  a  holy  life.  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  may  be  questioned,  but  a 
godly  life  stands  unchallenged.  Here  Is  the 
uncontroverted  ground  of  revealed  religion. 
The  unbeliever  tests  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  denies  the  supernaturalness  of  grace, 
and  controverts  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

A  redeemed  soul  is  the  world*s  miracle. 
The  life  of  the  missionary,  harmoniously 
blending  creed  and  practice,  is  the  only  point 
in  religion  where  the  doubts  of  men  are  for- 
ever silenced.  "Show  us  the  Christ*'  and  "We 
'  would  see  Jesus"  are  the  sighs  of  a  heathen 
'  world.  Christ/s  life  must  be  put  in  tangible 
form. 

The  Christian  life  is  but  the  divine  process 
of  reducing  the  unfathomable  and  unap- 
proachable in  the  Godnian  to  a  perceptible 
point.  A  book  is  a  tangible  form  of  thought. 
A  magnet  is  a  near  view  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent.    The  merchant's  scales  are  a  compre- 
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hensiye  form  of  the  subtle  law  of  gravity. 
A  holy  life  Is  the  Christ  reduced  to  a  percept- 
ible point.  It  has  been  truthfully  said:  *'The 
searchlight  of  practice  must  illuminate  the 
dark  places  of  theory."  A  saved  man  is  re- 
demption's axiom. 

It  fs  an  axiom  of  the  spiritual  kingdom 
that  life,  in  its  demonstration,  supercedes  its 
philosophy.  There  are  some  inexplainable 
facta  in  the  framework  of  religious  belief. 
The  blind  man  could  give  no  metaphysical 
solution  of  his  restored  sight.  He  could  only 
say:  ''One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  1  see/'  There  are  some  facts  in 
the  realm  of  spirit  whose  philosophy  is  shut 
in  by  its  profound,  inexpressible  silence. 
Some  things  are  so  abstractly  experimental 
as  to  be  unlawful  in  their  philosophic  state- 
ment, because  unutterable. 

What  a  strange,  indefinable  awe  steals  over 
him  who  stands  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt's 
sphinx  I  No  more  than  a  massive  pile  of 
brick  and  stone,  yet  like  a  phantom  spectre, 
it  seems  to  gaze  from  out  the  eternities.  Ears, 
though  they  hear  not,  seem  to  have  the 
echoes  of  the  past:  eyes,  sightless  as  they 
are.  seem  intently  peering  into  dim  and  dis- 
tant ages  yet  unborn.  He  who  looks  upon 
this  silent  enigma  stands  entranced,  though 
consciotts  that  the  atone  is  deaf  and  voiceless. 
In  its  silent  watch  for  centuries  it  keeps  its 
ceaseless  vigil  o'er  *'the  lapse  of  ages  and 
the  eclipse  of  Egypt." 

There  are  some  things  in  experience  so 
infinitely  sublime  and  lofty  that  to  speak 
of  them  would  be  but  to  vulgarize  them. 
There  is  a  sphere  wherein  silence  is  a  dy- 
namic force.  It  would  be  criminal  to  mar 
the  rythmic  grandeur  of  this  phase  of  life  by 
trying  to  clotlie  it  with  impotent  speech.  The 
real  gospel  for  the  heathen  world  bursts 
forth  in  that  moment  when  the  emptiness 
of  language  forces  us  to  stand  as  a  silent 
monument  of  truth  and  grace. 

The  Bible,  in  a  heathen  empire,  is  no  more 
potent  without  the  life  of  the  missionary 
than  is  the  missionary  without  the  Bible;  to 
separate  one  annuls  the  other.  In  this  do- 
minion of  the  unutterable  we  must 

Li^r  our  Hps  &n(1  liven  express 
The  haly  KOsi>el   we  profess. 

In  that  analogy  used  by  the  Saviour  in  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  be  found  another 
genesis  of  missionary  law.  In  the  term 
*'aalt"  is  revealed  the  intense  relation  of  the 
redeemed  to  the  unredeemed.    The  statement 


is:   "Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  hut  If  Uie 

salt  have  lost  hts  savor,  wherewith  shall  It 
be  salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nath- 
ing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  of  men." 

A  noted  preacher  has  declared  that  Chrl 
tlanity  is  inherently  expansive  and  progress^' 
ive;  that  its  nature  Is  to  grow.  In  w^hat  lies 
the  validity  of  salt?  The  only  answer  Is:  In 
its  ability  to  lose  itself  in  the  object  it  would 
save.  "We  count  time  by  heart-throbs^  not 
by  figures  on  the  dial,"  for 

"We  live  In  d<H*d8.  not  years: 
In  thfiUffhtB.  not  breath." 

How  strangely  the  universal  race  is  inter* 
twined!  The  world's  great  heart  Is  like  an 
organ  vast;  the  sweep  of  the  indivdual  hand 
may  produce  harmony  or  discord,  tender  the 
calcium  life  of  this  figure  the  Church  must 
stand  and  know  her  worth.  If  we  are  as  salt, 
then  the  potentiality  of  our  life  can  be  real- 
ized only  as  we  have  sunken  out  of  self  Into 
the  object  we  are  called  to  save. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  llveth  unto  himself. 
none  of  us  dieth  unto  himself.  None  reac]^^^ 
heaven  or  hell  alone:  we  go  at  least  liy  twoe;^^| 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  divine  illustration, 
what  a  flood  of  light  falls  on  that  assertion: 
"Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  save  it!" 

The  soul  that  does  not  expand  beyond  its 
own  horizon  forfeits  its  right  to  redemption. 
The  church  that  is  void  of  the  missionary 
spirit  has  surrendered  her  divinest  creden- 
tial. The  soul,  or  the  race,  in  wbostr 
salvation  we  have  been  instrumental,  at  once 
becomes  the  prophecy  of  our  own  redemption. 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me,"  Is  the  ultimatum  of  the  kingdom. 

Not  only  is  expansion  the  law  of  life  In  the 
spirit-world,  but  the  loss  of  the  idea  is  disas- 
trouB.  In  the  divine  anathema,  **lt**  and 
"salt"  are  synonymous. 

The  great  question,  therefore.  Is:  Can  an 
individual,  a  church,  or  a  nation,  hope  to 
exist  and  at  the  same  time  be  void  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit?  The  only  answer  is.  No;  life 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  pow^er  of  one 
individuality  to  lose  Itself  in  that  of  another. 

The  last  genesis  of  the  missionary  law  that 
we  shall  mention  belongs  to  the  order  of 
higher  magnitude.  It  Is:  To  be  in  possession 
of  the  spirit  of  missions  is  to  possess  a  ere- 
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clential  of  personal  aalvation.  Jesus  Christ  preme  credential.  Since  this  Involves  noth- 
has  just  shown  his  audience  that  profound  i  ing  beyond  a  personal  testimony,  it  must 
relation  existing  between  himself  and  his  seek  its  demonstration  in  the  fruits  of  the 
followers  in  the  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  Spirit  These  credentials  are  parallel  and 
branches.     He  immediately  asserts  the  ere- !  inseparable. 


dential  of  this  relation: 
do  nothing." 


"Without  me  ye  can 


We  know  God  In  the  evidence  of  his  Spirit; 
men  know  us,  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 


From  this  statement  there  are  but  two  testimony,  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  In  this 
logical  deductions:  first,  "If  without  me  ye  statement  we  assert  that,  Independent  of  the 
can  do  nothing,  then  doing  nothing  is  not  missionary  spirit — which  is  the  culmination 
having  me;'*  second,  "If  without  me  ye  can  of  tlie  doctrine  of  works^there  can  be  no 
do  nothing,  then  doing  something  is  hav- 1  revelation  of  the  Spirit's  testimony.  We  may 
ing     me/'     The  conclusion     of     the     whole   have   the   inner  credential    and    the    world 


matter  is,  that  In  the  establishment  of  the 
faith  that  saves  us,  **We  must  do  or  die."  We 
must  go  or  send. 

We  would  not  teach  the  idea  that  this  cre- 
dential sets  aside  or  minifies  that  supreme 
evidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Spirit  as  a  cause,  and  works  as  a  result. 


never  know  it. 

What  recourse  have  we  that  will  save  ub 
from  an  unalterable  beUef  in  missions?  Is 
there  any  sense  in  which  we  can  be  conscious 
of  our  own  ultimate  redemption,  independent 
of  this  spirit?  We  are  born  into  that  realm 
whose  fundamental  law  is  *'Go  or  Send."  The 


constitute  that  double  testimony  to  our  re-  plea  for  its  observance  rests  on  no  less  than 
demption.  Not  only  does  "the  Spirit  Itself  |  the  constitutional  elements  of  personal  ex- 
bear  witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  |  perlence.  We  must  believe  in  and  advocate 
the  children  of  God/*  but  "we  know  that  we  '  the  great  missionary  enterprise,  slnce^ 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  i  1.  Duplication  of  heart-life  is  a  fundamen- 
love  the  brethren."     Its  philosophy  is,  that   tal  requirement. 

the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  un-  2.  The  potency  of  truth  is  not  in  the  or- 
seen,  inner  evidence  which,  of  itself,  satis-  derly;  logical  statement,  but  in  its  Incarna- 
fles  the  cravings  of  no  other  heart  than  that '  tion. 

of  self.  j      3.  The     gospel      rests     on     inex  plain  able 

The  credential  that  reveals  this  inner  wit- 'axioms  apprehended  ©nly  in  their  demonstra* 
ness  Is  love  to  man;  but  that  love  must  dem-  tlon. 

on  St  rate  itself  In  works,  the  supreme  com- 1  4,  The  law  of  preservation,  or  the  perpet- 
plement  of  saving  faith.  It  is  ordained  that  nfty,  of  religious  experience,  lies  in  the  phll- 
failh  without  works  is  dead.     It  is  a  divine  iosophy  of  losing  one's  life  in  that  of  another. 
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hypothesis  that  love  is  manifest  alone  in  its 
^^      expression. 
^H         The  position  is:    The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  su- 

pr 

I  the 

I  nat 

W  Chi 

^g  tiai 


5.  The  possession  of  a  genuine  missionary 
spirit  Is  no  less  than  a  credential  and  he- 
comes  a  prophecy  of  our  own  redemption. 


av  HtiBEKT  E.  ?<rt:t;R. 


THAT  the  heathen  of  Christendom  should 
see  no  sense  In  carrying  Christianity  to 
their  fellow  heathen  of  heathendom  Is  most 
natural;  but  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any 
Christian  should  feel  able  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity for  himself  and  deny  it  to  the  world. 
If  it  Is  a  good  thing  for  him  why  la  it  not 
good  for  the  world?     If  it  is  good  for  the 


value  to  the  world  that  the  most  ephemeral 
mutual-benefit  society.  The  church  mnst 
continually  strive  to  preach  the  good  news  of 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  or  else  it  shirks 
its  commission,  and  forfeits  its  right  to  be 
numbered  among  the  ethical  forces  of  the 
world." 

That  men  should  criticise  the  methods  of 


world,  how  can  he  be  excused  from  giving  Missions  and  the  missionaries  themselves  la 
it  to  the  world?  As  an  editorial  In  the  New  ^  natural  and  Intelligible:  but  that  they  should 
York  Tribune  declared:  "The  missionary  Im- '  criticise  the  missionary  idea  lietrays  a  total 
pulse  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  want  of  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
Without   It   Christianity  would    be    of    less  J  tlanlty,  and  of  social  obligation.     Christian- 


Ity  claims  to  be  the  supreme  good  in  life. 
The  obligaUoE  of  brotherhood  commandi^ 
UB  to  share  our  good  with  men.  The  conse 
quent  missionary  duty  would  seem  to  be  as 
plain  as  noonday. 

But  to  many  it  is  not  plain.  Many  who  in 
the  church  are  forced  to  take  some  attitude 
toward  Miss  ion  a*  and  many  who  outside  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  their  opinion,  in- 
sist that,  though  Christianity  is  good  for  ns, 
the  other  nations  have  their  own  religions 
which  are  good  for  them*  But  there  was  a 
time  when  that  course  of  reasoning  would 
have  kept  the  gospel  from  coming  to  our  an- 
cestors. And  there  is  in  Christianity  not  the 
elighteat  discoverable  justification  for  the 
view  that  it  Is  good  for  some  only,  and  that 
Bomething  else  can  be  better  for  others. 

Moreover,  there  are  no  facta  to  show  that 
the  supposed  good  which  other  peoples  pos- 
sess can  suffice  in  lieu  of  Christianity.  A 
little  knowledge  overthrows  the  conceit  that 
it  can.  Thus  the  New  York  Post  wrote  edi- 
torially six  years  ago,  of  the  section  of  China 
where  last  year  the  Boxer  atrocities  shocked 
the  world:  "Another  temptation  of  mission- 
ary orators  is  to  ignore  the  strong  light 
which  travel  and  commerce  and  the  study 
of  comparative  religions  have  cast  upon  the 
question  of  the  condition  in  this  world,  of 
non-Christian  peoples.  *  •  *  Authentic 
accounts  of  the  Chinese  of  inland  and  north- 
em  China — of  their  splendid  fiber,  physical 
and  intellectual,  of  their  wonderful  civil  and 
social  virtues^make  the  dispatching  of  emis- 
saries of  our  civilization  to  them  seem  more 
than  ever  bizarre:'  Would  the  Post  say  that 
now? 

The  simple  fact  Is  that,  as  between  the  mis- 
sionary representations  of  the  need  of  the 
heathen  world  and  the  easy  notions  of  writ- 
ers who  have  not  lived  in  its  darkness,  the 
former  have  been  as  nnieh  nearer  the  truth 
as  they  have  had  better  opportunity  to  judge. 
If  they  have  said  that  the  world  needs  our 
faith  Inst  as  truly  as  we  need  It  ourselves, 
they  have  but  represented  the  facta  as  they 
are. 

It  was  a  traveler  who  was  not  a  missionary 
who  said  of  India:  **An  Idea  prevails  that 
idolatry  is  not  today  the  evil  and  horrible 
tMng  it  was  when  the  apostles  exposed  it: 
that  'the  Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin  and 
the  leopard  his  spots'.  Idolatry  in  India  to- 
day, as  elsewhere  In  history,  tends  to  dete- 
riorate, and  not  to  evolve  the  higher  ideals 


of  duty  and  religion.    *     •     •    The  Hindu 

religion  is  but  the  deification  of  lust  and 
other  evil  passions,  Krishna,  the  great  Hin- 
du god  is  shown  in  Its  scriptures  to  be 
perjurer,  a  thief  and  a  murderer  Sucti 
the  obscene  character  of  the  pictures  am 
carvings  in  the  temples  and  on  the  idol-ca 
that  an  act  of  the  Indian  legislature  in  l»5l 
against  obscene  pictures  had  especially  to 
exempt  from  its  operation  'all  pictures,  draw- 
ings or  carvings  in  the  temples  or  on  the  idol- 
cars.'  " 

And  the  Hindu,  a  paper  of  orthodox  Hindu- 
ism, said  of  its  priestly  class:  "Profoundly 
Ignorant  as  a  class  and  infinitely  selfish,  it  ii 
the  mainstay  of  every  unholy,  immoral  an<i 
cruel  custom  and  superstition  in  our  midatv: 
from  the  wretched  dancing-girl  who  insnltB 
the  Bible  by  her  existence  to  the  pining  child 
widow,  whose  every  tear  and  every  hair  of 
whose  head  shall  stand  up  against  every 
one  of  us  who  tolerates  it,  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  And  of  such  a  priestly  class,  our 
women  are  the  ignorant  tools  and  dupes." 

To  others  it  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  missionary  appeal  to  allege  that  nothing 
is  accomplished  by  Missions,  and  that  it  is 
futile  to  support  the  work  because  the  work 
is  futile.  It  is  good  to  answer  these  criti- 
cisms out  of  the  mouths  of  those  whose  opln* 
ions  the  critics  are  accustomed  to  respect. 
"Any  attempt  to  estimate  this  thrilHngly  In- 
teresting phenomena/'  said  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  regarding  the  work  of  Missions 
in  Japan,  *'must  fail  through  inadequacy  that 
does  not  take  largely  into  account  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  Missions.  Nothing  but 
gross  ignorance  or  invincible  bigotry  cun 
lead  any  one  to  overlook  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.  For  there  is  bigotry  of  unbelief 
every  bit  as  stubborn,  stolid  and  foolish  as 
any  bigotry  of  religion  that  Is  or  ever  wj 
They  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talklng- 
about  still  say  that  missionaries  have  mad* 
no  impression  In  heathendom  except  upon  a 
relatively  small  fraction  of  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind.  They  who  speak  from  knowl- 
edge say  that  in  Japan,  to  take  that  one  case. 
Christian  Ideas  have  already  permeated  the 
institutions  and  populations  of  the  country 
to  such  an  extent  that  from  the  Mikado  to  the 
humblest  laborer  at  four  cents  a  day,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  Island  Empire  who  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  feel  the  influence  of  thi 
new  religion,  if  not  as  a  spiritual  force, 
least  as  a  creative  energy  In   politics,    in 
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duBtry  and  learBing.  Statistics  never  can  do 
more  than  dimly  shadow  forth  the  tnith  of 
such  a  matter.  Yet  statistics  prove  that  al- 
ready the  faith  of  the  missionaries  has  found 
multiplied  thousands  of  Joyful  adherents, 
that  the  mission  schools  are  educating  tens 
of  thousands  of  Japanese  youth,  that  mis- 
sionary  literature  is  scattered  broadcast  over 
that  fertile  field,  and  that  in  all  the  native 
professions,  in  the  ranks  'of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Christianity  is  deeply  intrenched.*' 

And  the  missionaries  have  done  this  in 
Japan  as  they  have  done  their  work  every- 
w^here,  with  no  weapon  save  the  Word  of  the 
gospel.  The  talk  of  Missions  and  gunboats 
and  the  *'arm  of  flesh"  has  Just  enough  jus- 
tification to  create  it.  but  not  enough  to  keep 
it  alive  for  a  day. 

Aa  a  social  democrat  in  the  German  parlia- 
ment»  occupying  a  position  of  incompatibility 
with  Christianity,  said  once:  '*We  acknowl- 
edge that  there  has  been  a  healthful  activity 
developed  by  the  missionaries  in  Africa. 
They  have  shown  how  much  everywhere  in 
the  world  is  to  be  accomplished  by  patience 
and  love:  they  have  proved  that,  even  with 
uncivilized  tribes,  liearts  which  have  a  fund 
of  goodness  can  accomplish  much  without 
the  lash  of  compulsion." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  while  civilization 
with  its  unceasing  pressure  Is  moving  every- 
where with  leavening  influence  against  the 
wrong  customs  and  caste  distinction  of  hea- 
then lands,  the  most  powerful  agency  for 
purity  and  human  elevation,  especially  of  the 
peoples  who  hare  been  depressed*  is  found 
In  the  gospel. 

As  a  Brahmin  gentleman  wTOte  in  a  report 
on  a  recent  census  of  Tra  vane  ore,  for  which 
he  was  highly  rewarded  by  the  Maharajah: 
"By  the  unceasing  efforts  and  self  denying 
earnestness  of  the  learneti  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian  missionaries  in  the  country,  the  large 
community  of  native  Christians  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  their  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  condition.  *  ♦  *  Those  who  have 
come  directly  under  their  influence,  such  as 
native  Christians,  have  nearly  doubled  the 


number  of  their  literates  since  1875.  But  for 
them  these  humble  orders  of  Hindu  society 
will  forever  remain  un raised.  Their  material 
condition,  I  dare  say,  will  have  improved 
with  the  increased  wages.  Improved  labor 
market,  better  law  s,  and  more  generous  treat- 
ment from  an  enlightened  government  like 
ours;  hut  to  the  Christian  missionaries  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  gone  to  their  hum- 
ble dwellings,  and  awakened  them  to  a  sense 
of  a  better  earthly  existence.  This  action  of 
the  missionaries  was  not  a  mere  improve- 
ment upon  ancient  history,  a  kind  of  polish- 
ing and  refining  of  an  existing  model,  but 
an  entirely  original  idea,  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  with  commendable  zeal,  and  often- 
times in  the  teeth  of  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion. I  do  not  refer  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  laborer's 
condition,  for  those  always  existed  more  or 
less  In  our  past  humane  government.  But 
the  heroism  of  raising  the  low  from  the 
slough  of  degradation  and  debasement  was 
an  element  of  civilization  unknown  to  an- 
cient India.  The  Brahmin  community  of 
Southern  India  are  not  doing  to  the  low^er 
classes  what  the  casteless  Britisher  is  do- 
ing to  them.  The  credit  of  this  philanthropy 
of  going  to  the  houses  of  the  low,  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  dirty,  and  putting  the  shoul- 
der to  the  w^heel  of  depraved  humanity,  be- 
longs to  the  Englishman.  I  do  not  think 
the  Brahmins,  or  even  the  high-caste  non- 
Brahmins,  can  claim  this  credit.*'    *    ♦     • 

In  truth,  criticism  Is  simply  a  cover  for 
opposition.  Some  men  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing for  Missions.  They  don't  want  to  give, 
they  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  sense 
of  duty.  Their  own  Christianity  is  Just  a 
sham,  a  superficial  thing.  It  Is  not  of  any 
TT^al  value  to  them,  and  they  do  not  feel 
drawn  to  make  sacrifices  or  to  go  to  trouble 
to  propagate  a  sham,  or  to  carry  to  people 
who  believe  In  Islam  a  Christianity  in  which 
they  themselves  do  not  believe.  When  men 
truly  believe  in  Christ,  they  will  fling  the  lit- 
tle cavila  by  which  they  benumb  their  con- 
sciences to  the  winds,  and  will  gird  them- 
selves and  go. 


'*1  live  to  learn  the  story,  who  suffered  for  1   live  to  hall  the  season,  by  gifted  minds 

my  sake;  foretold. 

To  emulate  their  glory,  and  follow  in  their  When  man  shall  live  by  reason,  and  not 

wake:  alone  for  gold; 

Bards,  martyrs,  patriots,  sages,  the  noblest  When  man  to  man  united,  and  every  wrong 


of  all  ages. 
Whose   deeds  crown   history *s  pages,  and 
Time's  great  volume  make. 


thing  righted, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted,  as  Eden 
was  of  old.*' 


METHODIST  UNITY  OF  SPIRIT  IN  J888* 


REV.  L  VILLARS,  D.  D,.  of  the  Rock 
River  Conference,  was  preskient  of 
Mc  Ken  dree  College  at  Lebanon,  III*,  in  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference,  In  1888.  That  old 
and  honored  Institution  had  its  beginning  In 
1828,  and  its  first  president  was  K  R.  Ames, 
afterward  Bishop  Ames,  Dr.  Went  worth, 
afterward  editor  of  *The  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory," was  also  at  one  time  Its  president. 

•'The  Home  Conference  New^s/'  Rev.  P, 
M.  Van  Treese,  D.  D..  editor^  the  conference 
org:an»  in  its  issue  of  January  15,  1888^  eom- 
tained  the  following: 

Dr.  Villars  and  the  Southern  brethren  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  having  some  friendly 
passes^  On  the  occasion  of  what  will  be 
known  in  Nashville  as  the  '*Abbott-Kelly 
Craze/'  Dr  Villars,  as  president  of  McKea 
dree  College,  Lebanon.  l\l„  wrote  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Candler,  pastor  of  McKendree  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  congratulating  him  for  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  manifest  in  his 
late  treatment  of  the  theater  question;  also 
for  the  loyalty  of  his  official  board,  and  th(? 
royal  utterances  of  Bishop  McTyeire  in  sup- 
port of  Rev.  Dr.  Candler  (now  Bishop  Can- 
dler). 

In  connection  with  this.  Dr.  Vlllara  sug- 
gested that  as  we  had  Bishop  McKendree's 
monument  i McKendree  College),  It  woula 
be  appropriate  to  have  the  remains  of  tht* 
Blahop  deposited  In  our  campus,  and  stili 
another  monument  erected.  He  furthermore 
suggested  the  appropriateness  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  on  the  next  commencemeat  pro- 
gramme, as  the  founding  of  the  institution 
occurred  when  Methodism  knew  no  North 
nor  South.  To  this  Dr.  Candler  replied  as 
follows: 

Nashville.  Texn..  Dec.  5,  1887. 
Rev.  Isaiah  Villars,  D.  D., 

Pres-  McKendree  College, 
Lebanon,  111. 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Returaiog 
from  an  absence  of  some  days  in  Georgia. 
I  find  your  very  kind  favor  of  the  8th  ult, 
I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  cordial 
endorsement  of  my  stand  against  the  the- 
atre. You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  much 
good  has  come  from  the  matter  throughout 
the  Church  in  this  section.    Our  people  have 


been  aroused  to  more  determined  reslstaiic«r 
of  the  world  and  Us  spirit. 

Touctiing  the  McKendree  College  matter, 
which  you  suggest,  1  would  venture  to  say 
Bishop  McTyeire  is  the  man  of  all  men  in 
Southern  Methodism  to  discuss  the  life  and 
character  of  McKendree.  He  has  written  a 
book,  or  rather  revised  Paine's  book,  upon 
the  life  of  McKendree. 

Bishop  McKendree's  remains  are  Interred 
in  Vanderbilt  campus.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  Bishop  McTyeire.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  would  rather  his  own 
body  should  be  burled  elsewhere  than  to  dls^ 
inter  the  ashea  of  McKendree.  However,  you 
might  write  him. 

With  great  respect  1  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  A.  CANDLER, 


Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Candler.  Dr.  Villars  communicated  with 
Bishop  McTyeire.  and  the  following  is  the 
Bishop's  reply: 

Vaxdeebilt  Univiibsity, 
Nabhviixk,  Tenn..  Dec.  27,  1887. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Villars:  Arriving  home  last 
week  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Con- 
ferences.  I  found  your  letter  of  December 
19th  awaiting  me.  Let  me  thank  you  for  it 
very  heartily.  It  is  a  tempting  subject* 
*'Bishop  McKendree  and  Hla  Work/*  and  a 
good  time,  the  commencement  week  at  Mc* 
Ken  dree  College,  to  which  you  invite  me. 
How  I  do  wish  I  could  come,  and  do  as  much 
as  in  me  is.  all  you  ask. 

But  1  cannot  undertake  It.  June  is  my 
commencement  month  here,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  meets  then,  and  many  thinsa 
will  be  on  hand^ — not  the  least.  District  Con- 
ference. 

This  I  will  do:  hold  your  very  kind  invi- 
tation as  never  out  of  date,  and  some  day, 
passing  Lebanon,  I  will  be  able  to  do  nayself 
the  great  pleasure  of  dropping  in  on  you. 

As  you  have  the  College,  and  we  the  ^rave 
of  McKendree.  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  drop  In  on  us  some  day.  and  you  would 
please  everybody  here  by  so  doing. 

By  the  side  of  Bishop  Soule,  Bishop  Mc- 
Kendree rests  in  peace — ^the  cavalier  and 
puritan. 


I  thank  you  agaia  for  the  hearty  endorse- '  hearts  of  his  Southern  brethren,  who  bon- 
ment  of  our  position  and  course  during  the  ored  him  on  all  occasions.  During  a  long 
Abbott'Kelly  Craze*  The  devil  went  too  far  siege  of  la  grippe,  Dr.  Fitzgerald^  now  bish- 
that  time.  These  things  have  turned  out  op,  but  then  editor  of  the*  Nashville  Chria- 
rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  tian   Advocate,   and   Dr*   Hoss,   then   in   the 

Wishing  you  blesBlngs  at  all  seasons,  and  I  faculty  of  Vanderbilt.  and  also  now  a  bishop, 
esepeclally  now,  came  often  to  visit  their  "Northern"  hrotJiet 

and    bring    heaven    and    earth    together    In 

prayer  before  leaving.     Dn  S.  A.  Steel,  who 

I  had     represented     the    Methodist    Episcopal 

'church.   South,   at   the   General    Conference 


Yours  truly, 


H.    N,    McTYBIEE. 


These  friendly  passes  can  have  but  one  re 
alt,  and  that  for  which  every  Christian 
tieart  may  devoutly  pray:  "I^t  brotherly 
love  continue.'* 

After  the  above  occurred  and  an  interval 
of  brief  space  of  time.  Dr.  Villars,  knowing 
a  cordial  welcome  awaited  him  because  of 
the  Bishop's  cordial  Invitation,  dropped  In 
on  the  home  of  this  saintly  man  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  the  Bishop  who  could  write  such 
a  saintly  letter  had  been  translated.  A  loved 
one  tarried  to  give  the  greeting  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who  had  gone  up  on  high. 

Dr.  Villa rs  was  temporarily  appointed  to 
the    pastorate    of    Spruce    Street    Methodist 


of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  pastor 
of  McKendrec  Church  in  Nashville,  and  made 
practical  what  he  preached  concerning  fra- 
ternity, 

Dr,  Young,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Nash- 
ville District,  was  the  largest  of  men  bodily 
and  of  necessity,  because  of  the  largeness  of 
his  heart,  and  good-naturedly  called  for  Dr. 
Villars*  report  at  the  "preachers*  meeting*' 
along  with  that  of  the  other  pastors  in  the 
elty,  Dr,  Villars  had  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  for  his  Southern  brethren,  for  their 
kindness  and  tangible  evidence  of  friendship 
and  esteem  for  both  him  and  his  family  was 
naught  but  an  ovation.     "The  unity  of  the 


Episcopal   Church,   Nashville,  and   won   the  j  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace"  prevailed. 


WESTERN  SECTION  OF  METHODISM- 

An  addro8S  dalivored  at  tho  Third  Ecumenical  Metljodlsit  Coafer<?nt'e,  in  l^ndou.  In  September,  IflOl. 

BT  BE\',  JOHN  F.  OOUGHEB,  D.Pt 


I 


AMERICAN  Methodism  w^as  well  born;  its 
youth  was  courageously  spent  in  the 
midst  of  persistent  antagonism,  where  it 
justified  its  commission  by  consistency  and 
helpfulness;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
in  this  family  gathering  around  the  maternal 
hearthstone  that  its  present  position  honora 
its  parentage  and  early  training,  The  free, 
assertive,  aspiring  American  is  hospitable  to 


tario  the  Methodists  are  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth 
century  the  population  increased  14.4  ttmea 
(it  was  5,305,&25  In  1800  and  76.295,220  In 
1900.)  The  Methodist  communicants  In- 
creased 91.17  times,  or  six  and  one-third 
times  faster  than  the  population.  They  num- 
bered in  1800,  64.894,  and  in  1900,  5,916,348, 


the   doctrines  of   free   will,   free   grace,  full] or  610,423  more  than  the  entire  population 

of  1800.  They  were  to  the  population  of 
1800  as  one  to  eighty-two,  and  in  1900  as  on** 
to  thirteen.  Estimating  two  and  one-half  ad- 
herents for  each  communicant,  the  Method- 
ists numbered  20,707,218.  or  more  than  27 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  numbered  8J6C,083,  or  less 
than  11  J/;  per  cent. 

Methodism  fa  Id  do  »enae  a  proselytltzng 
movement  and  has  given  many  times  more 


salvation,  the  witness  of  the  spirit,  and 
personal  fellow-ship  with  Jesus  Christ*  which 
it  preaches. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  Methodists  in  the 
worid  are  enrolled  in  the  United  States,  The 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  has  the  largest 
enrollment  of  any  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Dominion,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
eighty -Ave  thousand,  with  church  property 
valued  at  $16,000,000^  and  an  estimated  pop- 


ulation of  1,000,000,    In  the  Province  of  On- 1  converts  to  the  various  Protestant  Churches 
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than  it  has  received  from  them«  yet  Its  en- 
rollmeti  includes  more  than  32  percent.,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  evangelical  com- 
municants, and  from  ISM  to  1900  its  com- 
municants increased  two  and  two-tenth  times 
faster  than  all  the  other  evangelical  church* 
es,  Aboat  one-third  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States  look  to  Methodism  for  their 
religious  in  struct  ton  and  Christian  mlnie- 
tries. 

Methodism  is  rich  in  ministries,  both  per- 
sonal and  organized.  Service  is  its  Hfe;  for 
this  it  was  born,  by  this  it  is  justified.  It 
was  the  first  church  in  America  to  commence 
the  systematic  publication  of  religions  liter- 
ature, and  one  branch  has  published  more 
than  all  other  churches  combined. 

Its  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  and  colleges,  orphanages,  homes  for 
the  aged,  hospitals,  training  schools  and 
homes  for  deaconesses,  missions,  foreign  and 
domestic;  boards,  societies  and  auxiliaries 
for  systematizing  its  benevolence,  publishing 
houses  and  periodicals,  churches  and  parson- 
ages, the  supervision  of  its  preachers,  the 
care  of  its  young,  and  the  organized  co-opera- 
tion of  its  laity  have  kept  pace  with  its  ou- 
merical  increase,  and  give  it  a  material 
equipment  and  a  completeness  of  organized 
agencies  unexcelled  for  varied  and  efScient 
church  work. 

Methodism  in  the  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  lay  upon  Its  altars  as  a  twentieth 
century  thank-offering  suras  aggregating 
$25,000,000.  More  than  $15,000,000  have  been 
pledged,  and  the  probabilities  are  the  offering 
will  be  nearer  $30,000,000  than  |25.O00.OD0. 
It  is  contributing  about  $45»OO0,O00.  or 
£9,000,000,  each  year  for  the  prosecution  of 
its  various  forms  of  Church  work.  This  is 
a  large  sum  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  hardly 
six  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  income  of  its 
members,  which  is  $800,000,000  annually. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  America  1& 
not  the  problem  of  production,  but  how  to 
assure  the  generous,  systematic,  helpful  use 
of  wealth.  Methodism  is  surrounded  by 
temptations  to  luxury,  and  confronted  by  ob- 
ligations to  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Many 
are  the  heroic  illustrations  of  the  latter;  se- 
ductive are  the  persuasions  to  the  former. 
Its  continued  efficiency  depends  upon  sound 
doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  ministry. 
Its  pulpit  is  not  occupied  with  negations, 
dissent  or  novelties.  It  is  loyal  to,  and,  In 
the  main,  preaches  with  apostoHc  simplicity 


the  doctrine  once  delivered  to  the  Bainta. 
The  siren  songs  of  pleasure,  the  allurementa 
of  worldliness,  and  the  pride  oX  position  have 
taken  the  place  of  open  antagonism,  contro- 
versy and  ostracism.  The  days  of  polemics 
and  apologetics  seem  to  have  passed.  The 
class-meeting,  with  its  educative  and  con- 
structive converse.  Is  becoming  occasional 
where  it  was  universal. 

Doctrinal  discourses  are  less  frequent,  and 
the  lines  are  less  sharply  defined;  there  is 
less  persecution  and  more  fellow-8hi^>,  less 
theology  and  more  religion;  liberty  of  coo- 
science  is  conceded,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  more  general;  but  it  is  a  seri* 
ous  question  whether  the  membership,  re* 
cruited  largely  from  the  Sunday-school,  pos* 
sesses  as  discriminative  and  sturdy  a  faith 
as  formerly. 

It  has  not  been  fully  demonstrated  wheth- 
er  the  young  people's  organization  will  prove 
to  be  a  conservtr  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
or  a  spiritual  dissipation.  The  conmmend- 
able  desire  to  make  Sunday-school  and 
church  service  interesting  to  the  young 
shows  a  tendency  to  yield  their  direction  to 
the  inexperienced,  and,  in  exceptional  places, 
to  so  modify  music,  sermons  and  service  as 
to  mar  their  simplicity,  directness  and  power,  i 
I  The  personal  attitude  of  some  members  < 
land  preachers  toward  Sunday  observance  and 
amusements  which  lend  to  frivolity  and  sen- 
suousness  awakens  apprehension  for  their] 
spiritual  life,  but  the  churches  generally  are 
loyal  to  those  things  which  make  for  right- 
eousness, and  the  members  bear  the  likeneaij 
of  the  King. 

Never  has  there  been  more  thorough  nor 
I  more  comprehensive  work,  nor  a  more  relig- 
ious spirit  in  its  schools  and  colleges.     Its 
I  students  have  never  shown  greater  intereslj 
I  in,  nor  devotion  to,  missionary  work.     It  ii 
j  the    only   church    which   has   a    surplus 
young  men  offering  for  its  ministry,  and  it 
I  influence  through  Bible  exposition,  godly  liv- 
ing, unselflsh  ministries,  unceasing  effort,  is 
diffused,  potential,  cumulative. 
I     The  only  powder  w^hlch  can  complete  social 
j  regeneration  is  the  Holy  Spirit    Under  His 
I  guidance  American  Methodism  is  prosecutlngj 
its  high  calling,  focussing  the  love  of  the  de 
vout,   the   experience   of   the   spiritual,   the 
counsel  of  the  mature,  the    money    of    the 
wealthy,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  the 
heart  power  and  special  gift  of  each,  what- 
ever  It  may  be,  to  safeguard  the  humblest  In 
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the  exercise  of  conscience,  mtellectual  free- 
dom* and  the  development  of  Christian  man* 
hood. 

Canadian  Methodism  has  enriched  the  en> 
tire  Church  by  its  impressive  example.  Illus- 
trating how  desirable  it  is  for  brethren  to 
live  and  labor  in  unity. 

There  1b  some  stirring — would  it  were  a 
ground  swell — of  the  same  spirit  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  two  movements  In 
particular  w^hich  many  among  the  wisest  and 
most  devout  would  hail  with  unspeakable 
joy.  A  federation  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  Episcopal  Methodism,  substitut- 
ing co-operation  lor  competition  would  con- 
centrate and  economize  energy  and  resource^ 
increase  efficiency,  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  be  to  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Peace. 

The  organic  union  of  the  various  colored 
Methodists  would  constitute  a  great  church 
of  more  than  1,700,000  members,  multiply 
their  opportunities  and  responsibilities, 
whlcli  make  for  manliness^  command  a  large 
increase  of  influence  and  respect,  and  be  to 
the  glory  of  the  Grod  of  Wisdom. 

Methodism  is  spiritual,  idealistic,  con- 
structive. Consistency  and  efficiency  require 
it  to  bring  its  variables  into  such  hearty  co- 
operation that  they  shall  work  as  one  for  the 
enthronement  of  Christ. 

The  Methodist  conception  of  sanctification, 
illustrated  by  a  "Happy  Holiness  and  a  Holy 
Happiness,**  has  given  other  churches  their 
ideas  of  salntliness,  and  some  of  them  rival 
it  in  their  possession  of  the  experience  and 
their  insistence  upon  the  doctrine.  Its  lay 
service,  utilizing  woman,  *'the  mourner  and 
comforter  of  the  race/*  as  well  as  man,  has 
been  contagious,  and  in  Christian  Associa- 
tions, Endeavor  Societies.  Guilds,  and  other 
forms  of  lay  Evangelical  work,  is  established 
in  all  the  churches. 


Methodism  has  made  Its  way  by  the  inher- 
ent vitality  of  its  doctrines  and  the  trans- 
formed lives  of  its  followers  till  *'the  de- 
spised is  respected  and  welcomed  by  every 
communion,  sweetening*  modifying,  and  vl* 
talizing,  and  mobilizing  wherever  it  goes.*' 
If  some  of  its  sister  churches  were  to  re* 
turn  the  ministers  and  converts  who  have 
overflowed  into  their  communions  U  would 
seriously  deplete  their  ranks  and  limit  their 
activities. 

Standing  for  liberty  without  license,  pur- 
ity without  prudishness,  conscience  without 
persecution,  Methodism  has  been  a  devoted 
and  staunch  friend  of  temperance  and  all 
other  social  reforms  from  the  beginning. 
Whether  considered  In  relation  to  the  lead- 
ers  it  has  prepared,  the  doctrines  it  has  pro- 
mulgated, or  the  vigorous  admlnstration  it 
has  maintained,  its  influence  for  morality 
and  manhood  has  been  l>eyond  computation.- 

While  Methodism  is  in  no  sense  a  political 
organization.  Its  numerical  strength  and  the 
vital  character  of  Its  teachings,  quickening 
the  perceptions  and  conscience  of  its  mem- 
bers, purifying  morals,  diffusing  education, 
determining  ideals,  and  developing  character, 
have  made  it  the  most  constructive  force  in 
our  great  republic. 

The  present  position  of  Methodism  in  the 
Western  section,  in  reference  to  life  is  splr* 
itual  and  aggressive,  in  reference  to  doctrine 
loyal  and  witnessing,  in  reference  to  work  or- 
ganized and  equipped,  in  reference  to  science 
and  philosophy  progressive  and  conservative, 
in  reference  to  society  inspiring  and  con- 
structive. A  century  and  a  third  of  divinely 
directed  development  and  discipline  have 
made  it  rich  in  acquirements,  central  to  need, 
and  skilful  in  ministry.  It  is  in  the  van  of 
spiritual  progress  and  at  the  heart  of  human 
service,  Its  hope  is  as  "an  anchor  of  the 
soul  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  en- 
tereth  into  that  within  the  veiL^' 


The  Best  for  and  from  Christ* 


Christ  wants  the  best    He  in  the  far-off  ages 
Once  claimed  the  firstling  of  the  flock,  the 
finest  of  the  wheat; 
And   still    He   asks    His   own   with   gentlest 
pleading 
To  lay  their  highest  hopes  and  brightest 
talents  at  His  feet. 
He'll  not  forget  the  feeblest  service,  humblest 
love; 
He  only  asks  that  of  our  stores  we  give  to 
_  Him 

The  best  we  have. 


Christ  gives  the  best.     He  takes  the  hearts 
we  offer, 
And  fills  them  with  His  glorious  beauty, 
joy,  and  peace; 
And  in  His  service,  as  we* re  growing  stronger, 
The  calls  to  grand  achievements  still  in- 
crease.   . 
The  richest  gifts  for  ua  on  earth,  or  in  the 
heaven  aboi^e. 
Are  hid  in  Christ.    In  Jesus  we  receive 
The  Iwst  we  have. 
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EASTERN  SECTION  OF  METHODISM. 

An  address  dolivered  at  the  Third  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  in  I.ondon,  in  September,  191H- 

BY   REV.    WESLEY   GUARD. 

METHODISM  is  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 1  together  in  those  societies,  in  our  quarterly 
tors  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  conference  and  meetings,  our  district  meet- 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  annals  ot ,  ings,  our  synods  as  they  are  designated  on 
the  progress  and  march  of  Christianity  to  ,  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  our  Annual  Con- 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  At  the  middle  ot  i  ferences,  with  all  that  pertains  to  them,  are 
the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  as- 1  something  that  will  bear  the  closest  inves- 
cended  the  throne,  there  were  not  as  many  I  tigation.  It  shows  that  the  living  forces  ot 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  one-half  I  Christianity  in  Methodism  have  put  on  a 
as  there  are  Methodists  throughout  the  world  I  magnificent  structure  and  an  organization 
today  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Methodism.  I  that  is  as  flexible  as  it  is  strong,  and  ea.n 
The  grand  work  that  John  Wesley  has 'adapt  itself  to  its  circumstances  and  sixr- 
done,  and  that  Methodism  has  achieved,  is  i  roundings. 

one  of  the  sublime  factors  in  the  uplifting!  Is  there  not  danger  in  that?  May  we  rx^i 
of  the  world,  and  men  do  not  care  to  pass  It !  worship  our  organization?  May  we  not  lo<C3^ 
by.  Just  as  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reforma-  j  upon  it  and  say,  "This  is  what  has  ly^^^ 
tion  mark  a  great  era,  and  are  synonyms  of ;  achieved,"  and  then,  instead  of  recognizi  '^^^ 

in  this  an  organization  for  sublimer  mo"^^^ 
ment,  be  satisfied  with  admiring  its  stat^^^^ 
proportions  and  its  magnificent  symmetry  ^ 

Furthermore,  we  are  in  a  position  of  p^  "^^^ 
from  the  fact  of  our  wealth.  Methodisxzs.  ^^ 
a  respectable  thing  now.  When  I  was  a  "B-  ^^ 
there  was  scarcely  in  Irish  Methodism,  e*^  *^ 
among  the  preachers,  a  boy  whose  name  ^^^^ 
Wesleyi  My  own  brother  said  he  use'd  tc^  ^ 
recognize  that  we  are  doing  magnificent  I  ashamed  to  call  me  Wesley,  but,  thank  C^-"^^* 
work  for  the  social  elevation,  for  the  Intel- i  not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  world,  ^'^^^' 


a  magnificent  movement  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  so  John  Wesley  and  Methodism 
stand  in  these  latter  times  in  the  very  same 
relationship  to  the  magnificent  work  she  is 
accomplishing  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
and  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

We  rejoice  that  we  have  passed  through 
the  contempt  with  which  our  fathers  were 
treated,  and  that  the  world  must  and  does 


lectual  enlightenment,  and  for  the  spiritual  I  thing  that  could  make  us  hang  our  head^'       *^ 
salvation  of  mankind.  I  the  name  of  Wesley  has  passed  forever.       '^^c 

But  I  should  not  be  true  to  my  convictions  '  are  getting  so  respectable  that  our  grai-  '^^  ' 
if  I  did  not  say  that  our  position  is  one  ot  I  fathers   and    our   grandmothers    would      ^^-^^ 
imminent  peril.    The  success  which  we  have '  know  us.     It  is  just  like  the  Irishman  ^^^^ ^^ 
achieved  is  suflacient  almost  to  make  us  so  i  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  street,  and  b^»'  -^  ' 
proud  that  we  may  be  quite  satisfied  with  ad- '  "When  I  saw  you  I  thought  it  was  you,  ^'^^ 
miring  the  bulwark,  which  we  have  reared, '  then  when  you  came  nearer  I  thought  it  ^^^-^^ 
and  the  walls  that  we  have  built,  and  as  an  \  your  brother,  and  now,  when  I  see  you,  it- 
army  of  the  Living  God  mark  time  instead  '  neither  you  nor  your  brother." 
of  marching  forward  to  the  salvation  of  the       Wealth  has  its  peril.     Are  you  going     ^^ 
world.     It  is  a  condition  of  peril  from  the ;  be  so  respectable  that  because  a  man  \x^ 
very  fact  of  the  position  which  we  have  at-  means,  and  not  spirituality,  he  will  be  pu 
tained  and  the  organization  which  we  pos- ;  into  office  in  the  Church,  and  neglect  men 
sess.  who  have  spiritually  and  not  means?     Ai 

The  organization  is  magnificent.  Next  to ,  we  not  in  danger,  too,  that  the  ministry 
that  masterpiece  of  organization,  the  Roman  should  become  a  profession  for  which  a 
Catholic  Church,  Methodism  is  greatest.  The  ;  young  fellow  will  be  educated,  rather  than  a 
little  cell-life  has  blended  together  until  it .  Divine  calling  for  which  he  is  to  be  pre- 
has  put  on  an  organization  second  to  none  in  ,  pared.  Brethren,  these  are  the  points  as  to 
all  the  churches.  ,  danger  and  peril — lack  of  spirituality  conse- 

Our  classes,  our  societies  in  connection  i  quent  upon  our  success,  our  organization,  our 
with  our  particular  churches,  our  gathering ,  wealth,  and   he  will  be  the  best  friend  of 


Methodism  universally  who  will  guard  Jeal- 
OU63'  against  those  perils* 

The  position  of  Methodism  is  one  of  the 
fiubllmest  pOBsibilities  that  the  most  giftea 
imaginat[on  can  picture.  Our  success,  our 
position,  our  wealth,  our  organization  are 
sublime  facts  that  we  can  use  for  the  ac- 
coraplishraent  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

As  I  look  out  upon  what  lies  before  Meth- 
odism In  this  twentieth  century,  when  I 
think  of  Eastern  Methodism,  with  all  its  sec- 
tions throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  organized,  and 
looking  with  eager  eyes  to  the  prospect  that 
lies  before  them,  trusting  that  the  Land  of 
Promise  will  become  the  Land  of  Reaiiza- 
tion;  when  1  think  of  all  that,  and  see  what 
Methodism    has   achieved    In   the   past,    the 


magnificent  organlz^ation  which  she  has  at 
present,  the  influence  which  she  has  upon 
public  and  private  life»  and  upon  the  intel- 
lect and  education  of  the  rising  generation 
today,  when  1  remember  the  position  which 
she  occupies  in  connection  with  the  churches, 
that  her  position  is  recognized  and  her  in- 
fluence courted,  and  her  presence  welcomea 
as  a  great  spiritual  force»  then,  my  friends, 
not  ail  the  gorgeous  pictures  that  ever 
painter  has  placed  upon  the  spread  canvas, 
not  all  the  bright  futures  that  can  be  thought 
of  until  our  hearts  are  enraptured,  not  the 
most  splendid  vision,  even  of  an  Isaiah,  ia 
to  be  compared  ivith  that  magnificent  future 
which  is  within  the  possibilities  of  this 
Cliureh.  If  she  ia  only  equal  to  it.  Brethren, 
let  us  go  towards  that  accomplishment  for 
Christ's  sake. 


WORK  OF  THE  LaPLATA  AGENCY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE 

SOCIETY. 


BY  REV.  A.  M. 

IN  an  "Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  relative  to  the  organization  ot 
the  American  Bible  Society.  May,  1816,  as 
also  in  the  early  Annual  Reports  of  the  So- 
ciety,  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  that  from  the 
very  beginning  it  was  Intended  that  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  should  embrace  the 
entire  American  continent  north  and  south. 

In  the  "Eighth  Annual  Report,"  we  reaa 
"The  Board  of  Managers  are  with  undimin- 
ished— with  even  increased  hope  of  useful- 
ness among  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  In* 
dies,  and  of  North  and  South  America  who 
speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  who,  from 
their  nearness  to  the  United  States,  seem  to 
have  just  claims  to  the  peculiar  attention 
and  efforts  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
its  foreign  operations,  and  It  is  consoling  to 
expect  that  before  long  the  holy  oracles  will 
be  rapidly  circulating  over  the  whole  terri* 
tory  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  the 
AtlanUc  to  the  Pacific, 

The  next  in  order  shows  that  on  learning 
that  there  was  a  proposal  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  Quechua  and  Aimara  **The 
Board  voted  |500  toward  hastening  on  this 
glorious  result." 

There  appears  to  be  some  evidence  that 
the  New  Testament  was  about  that  time 
translated  into  Quechua,  and  perhaps  also 


MILKC,  AGENT. 

the  Book  of  Psalms^  but  we  have  failed  to 
discover  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  anything  more 
than  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Aimara  was  ever 
sent  to  press.  This  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  Vulgate  version  in  Spanish  is  in  circula- 
tion today,  bnt  whether  it  be  in  the  classic 
dialect  of  the  Aimara  or  the  vernacular  ot 
today  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain* 
In  any  case  it  is  the  version  that  for  *' re- 
pentance" gives  "penance"  for  the  remission 
of  sins. 

Within  ten  years  of  the  time  when  this 
Society  was  organized  ft  had  again  and  agatn 
sent  the  Scriptures  to  all  the  chief  seaports 
of  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  what  it  had  done  through 
missionaries  and  others  It  would  appear  that 
some  ten  or  twelve  men  were  commissioned 
to  visit  South  America  In  the  Interests  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  before  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1S62  Rev,  R.  Holden  ascended 
the  Amazon  as  far  as  It  was  possible  by 
steamer  at  that  time^  and  thence  by  canoe  a 
sixty  days'  journey  further,  to  Mo  ya  bam  ha. 
in  Peru.  The  account  of  this  journey  pul>- 
lished  in  the  "'Bible  Society  Record"  shows 
that  he  distributed  many  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures both  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  that  a 
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dlsUn^ished  Peruvian  was  converted  ana 
became  a  zealouB  propagator  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  not  at  our  comnjand  data  that 
would  enable  ub  to  discover  even  approxi- 
mately the  aggregate  of  this  early  distribu- 
tion* nor  are  we  prepared  to  affirm  that  the 
Scrip  Hires  sent  by  this  Society  by  arrange- 
ment for  use  in  the  Municipal  Schools  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1821-22  were  actually  used  I 
as  school  books,  though  it  does  appear  that 
they  were  ^'favorably  received  by  the  Cabil- 
do  of  the  city  and  by  their  order  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Commissioner  of  Schools/' 

We  have  met  with  copies  of  the  New  Tes 
lament  and  of  complete  Bibles  that  corre- 
spond in  point  of  date»  all  more  or  less  used, 
yet  not  as  if  they  had  seen  such  usage  as 
school  books  usually  received. 

When  this  agency  was  established  in  1864 
the  Scriptures  were  already  on  sale  in  the 
citiea  of  Buenos  Ayres^  Montevideo.  Valpa- 
raiso and  perhaps  Santiago,  Chile,  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  that  outside  of  those 
cities  house-to-house  colportage  had  any- 
where been  attempted  within  the  Hmits  of 
this  field. 

A  desire  to  adhere  strictly  to  iDstructions 
and  avoid  the  appearance  even  of  rivalry  and 
competition  with  others  led  us  afield,  and 
this  in  the  good  ordering  of  God.  led  step  by 
step  to  the  opening  up  of  this  and  other 
fields. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  century — the 
thirty-seventh  of  our  agency — has  witnessed 
the  realization  of  hopes  and  desires  of  many 
years,  that  the  work  might  expand  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  field  assigned,  and  that  we 
might  live  to  have  a  hand  in  opening  a  cfian- 
nel  by  which  the  water  of  life-awakening 
power  might  flow  to  the  Quechua  Indians  of 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador* 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  repre- 
sentative at  Punta  Arenas  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  only  last  year  were  we  able  to 
carry  our  work  right  round  Tierra  del  Fue- 
go.  With  the  exception  of  that  portion  of 
the  continent  occupied  by  Canada,  the  ag 
gresaive  evangelization  of  this  society  oper- 
ates today  with  an  unbroken  front  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska, 

Last  year  witnessed  also  the  first  publica- 
tion of  four  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Quechua,  (the  vernacular  of  about  five  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Bolivia.  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor), that  In^polnt  of  Intelligibility  surpasses 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Thus  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  has  brought 
with  it  the  realization  of  desires  and  hopes 


that  remained  pending  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth.  Still  further  it 
has  seen  the  establishment  of  permanent 
work  in  Bolivia  which  for  nearly  twenty 
years  we  have  been  aiming  at. 

We  interpret  these  acts  of  divine  provi- 
dence as  indicative  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching  when  there  shall  not  be  a  single 
town  or  hamlet  in  all  Latin  America  that  has 
not  been  overtaken  by  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society. 

The  good  hand  of  God  has  been  with  us 
and  has  given  us  unmistakable  tokens  of 
love  and  favor  that  fill  our  hearts  with  gratis 
tude  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Our  circulation  for  last  year  was,  on  the 
whole,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  volumes 
more  than  the  year  preceding,  and  this  when 
the  distribution  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
not  fully  reported. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  work* 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  salett 
as  the  fact  that  we  hear  of  books  sold  long 
years  ago  being  now  read  with  interest. 

The  eubjoined  table  will  show  what  is  the 
aggregate  circulation  since  the  establishing 
of  the  agency  in  1S64, 
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d     C*     CO     c;  O 

CO     OO     «0      at'  ^       ^ 

To  UB  it  does  not^  appear  that  In  respect 
of  this  society  South  America  has  been,  la 
or  ever  shall  be  a  neglected  continent. 

716  Calle  Corrlentes,  Buenos  Ayres. 
May  24,  1902, 
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IN  MEMORIAM-STEPHEN  L  BALDWIN. 


WE  have  been  greatly  bereaved  as  Meth- 
odists in  the  death  on  July  28.  1902,  in 
Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  of  Rev,  Stephen  Livingston 
Baldwin,  D.  D-,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Missionary  uociety  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  many  others  mourn  with  us. 


r  Vv 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  the  other  Mlfision- 
ary  Societies  In  resolutions  which  said: 

**We  hear  testimony  to  his  simplicity  and  i 
entire   devotion    to    the    miBsionary    cause,  | 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  missionaries  I 
everywhere;    so  much    so    that    probably    a 
greater  number  of  missionaries  relied  upon 
his  sympathy  and  judgment  than  upon  that 
of  any  other  living  man.  , 

"His  modesty  forbade  any  special  herald- 1 
ing  of  his  name,  which  was  principally  en- 
deared to  the  circle  of  missionary  workers, 
who  count  devotion  and  sturdy  common 
sense  of  greater  value  than  gifts  of  elo- 
quence* He  was  endeared  to  us  all,  and  we 
shall  miss  him  sorely," 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  knew  him 
well,  and  for  many  years  honored  and  loved 
him,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  truthfulness 
of  the  words  which  represented  his  character 
and  life  in  the  following  minute  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  July 
30,  1902: 

"The  Board  of  Managers  meets  today  un* 


der  the  shadow  of  a  great  bereavement.  The 
death  of  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  Recording  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  is  an  afflic- 
tion hard  to  be  l)orne.  It  is  not  only  a  severe 
loss  to  the  Society,  the  Church,  and  th# 
larger  brotherhood  of  Christian  belie vefh. 
but  it  is  to  the  members  of  this  Board  a  per- 
sonal sorrow, 

*'He  was  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  a 
Christian  brother,  whom  no  one  could  know 
and  not  love.  His  was  a  loving*  gentle,  and 
genial  spirit,  exceedingly  modest  in  its  own 
claims  to  recognition,  generous  to  the  fall- 
ings of  others,  true  and  steadfast  to  leglOfn** 
of  friends,  and  broad  as  mankind  in  its 
Christian  sympathy.  In  him  the  Christian 
graces  were  so  beautifully  developed  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  his  faults  were — 
If.  indeed,  any  serious  ones  could  be  found. 

"Dr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Somerville.  N. 
J.,  January  II,  1835,  became  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1847,  transferred 
in  1855  his  membership  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  spirit  and  methods 
commended  It  to  him.  and  entered  the  minis- 
try in  the  Newark  Conference  in  ISS^,  hav- 
ing prevtously  graduated  from  the  Concord 
Biblical  Institute. 

*'Early  in  1859,  he  arrived  in  Foochow, 
China,  after  a  voyage  of  147  days,  and  labor* 
ed  in  that  field  with  great  faithfulness  and 
success  until  1880,  assisting  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church  into  Chinese,  and  serving  sev- 
eral yeare  as  Buperintendeut  of  the  Mission, 
and  also  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  Recorder. 

*'He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  1884, 
and  took  his  seat  !n  the  General  Conference 
of  that  year  as  the  first  ministerial  delegate 
from  the  Foochow  Conference.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1896, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  first  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  In  London  in  1881.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  work  of 
preparing  for  the  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference,  which  met  in  New  York  in  IMO, 
and.  prostrated  by  his  arduous  labors  as  sec- 
retary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  he 
was.  unfortunately,  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  Conference  to  whose 
success  he  had  so  greatly  contributed. 
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'*Arter  serving  several  years  as  pastor  ot  tory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  made  him  al- 
Churches  in  the  Newark  and  New  England  ways  a  profitable.  Interesting,  and  accepta- 
Conferences,  he  was  elected,  in  June,   1888,    ble  speaker. 


recording   secretary    of   the    Missionary    Sc^- 
ciety,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  posi- 


"The    restilts   of    his    experience     In     the 
field    and   of   his   long  study   of   missionary 


tlon  with  singular  ability  and  fidelity  until  i  problems   are,    fortunately    for   the   Church, 
hia  death.  j  preserved  in  his  book  recently  published,  en- 

*'He  was    an    Ideal    secretary.     His  great  titled    'Foreign   Missions   of  the   Protestant 
love  for  the  missionary  cause,  thorough  un-    Churches/ 


derstanding  of  the  conditions  and   require- 
ments of  the  fields,  deep  sympathy  with  the 


We  adopt,  with  hearts  bowed  down  wllk 

anguish,  this  minute  of  appreciation  of  the 


trials  and  difficulties  of  missionaries,  strong  man,  and  of  oyr  expression  of  our  sense  of 
faith  in  the  final  success  of  missionary  la-  loss  in  his  death;  but  we  unite  in  thanks 
bora,  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  to  be  ,  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  deemed  it  be« 
met  in  administration,  and  his  wonderful ;  to  remove  him  from  among  us.  that  through 
power  of  grasping  the  innumerable  detMls  the  grace  of  his  Son  Jeaus  Christ  and  the 
of  his  office  and  in  recalling  important  facts  Lower  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  given  to 
at  the  right    moment,  furnished    a    man    ot    the  world  a    character    of    such    rare    and 


rare  (i^aliflcations  for  the  work. 

'*Hi8  records  seldom  required  amendment. 
Bl4?B8ed  with  a  well-nigh  infallible  judgment 
jand  singularly  free  from  prejudice,  he  was 
always  a  wise  and  safe  counselor.  On  the 
platform  and  In  the  pulpit  his  intellectual 
capacity,  rich  and  warm  spiritual  nature, 
ileep  personal  experience,  command  of  inci* 


transparent  beauty,  a  life  of  such  wide  uae^ 
fulness,  and  a  personality  of  such  far  reach- 
ing and  enduring  influence  Truly  he  waa 
abundant  in  service,  and  will  have  many 
stars  in  his  crown  of  rejoicing. 

"We  offer  to  his  widow  and  children  our 
Christian  sympathy  in  their  sorrow,  and  di- 
rect that  this   minute  be  spread   upon    our 


dents    illustrative   of    missionary   successes,  |  records,  and  that  a  copy  h€  furnished   the 
find   unfaltering  belief  in  the  ultimate  vie-    bereaved  family/' 
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Student  Voluiitet^r  Move  meat. 
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IT  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  to  these 
missionaries  from  China  in  regard  to 
the  permanent  elements  of  strength  in  the 
Chinese  character.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  them;  and  wblJe  they  have  found  some 
of  those  elements  very  much  in  their  way  in 
times  past,  I  think  all  of  them  will  agree 
that  they  justify  great  hopes  for  the  Chinese 
as  Christian  people  in  the  future.  All  of  us 
probably  heard  before  we  went  out  there  that 
the  Chinese  were  a  very  stubborn  people  and 
exceedingly  conservative,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  new 
teachings  which  we  might  bring  them. 

We  have  found  that  abundantly  corroUo* 
rated  in  our  experience;  but  we  have  all  come 
to  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  ele- 
ments  in  their  character.  We  have  found 
that  while  the  Chinaman  Is  very  stubborn 


in  clinging  to  bis  old  ideas  and  doea  not  like 
to  adopt  new  ones  until  he  finds  very  good 
reasons  for  so  doing,  yet  when  he  becomes 
a  Christian,  that  very  characteristic  la  au 
element  of  great  strength. 

No  people  anywhere  in  the  world  hold  on 
with  greater  tenacity  and  fidelity  to  the  re- 
ligion which  they  espouse  than  these  same 
Chinese,  and  the  experiences  through  which 
we  have  passed  during  the  last  two  years 
were  hardly  needed  to  assure  us  of  that  fact. 
Had  any  proof  been  required,  this  abundant 
testimony  from  the  bloody  fields  of  North 
China  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  world 
that  there  Is  an  element  of  strength  and 
abiding  solidity  In  Chinese  character,  which 
gives  us  greatest  hope  for  the  people  In  the 
future. 

When  graduates  from  universities  receive 
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an  offer  to  eater  government  service  at  ten 
times  the  salary  which  they  can  hope  to  re- 
ceive as  preachers  and  say,  **We  are  thank- 
ful for  this  kind  offer  of  the  government, 
but  we  feel  called  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
we  cannot  turn  aside  from  it  for  anything 
the  government  may  offer  us/*  then  we  know 
that  there  la  solidity  and  strength  in  that 
character. 

One  such  young  man,  whom  I  saw  four 
years  ago  in  Peking,  was  among  those  who 
at  the  station  were  surrounded  by  Boxers. 
Some  of  them  were  his  own  friends,  and 
wishing  to  make  it  as  easy  for  him  as  they  , 
could,  they  said:  *'We  do  not  want  to  kill! 
you;  if  you  will  Just  take  a  stick  of  incense  ] 
and  burn  it  In  the  heathen  temple  we  will 
let  you  go  free/'  There  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion. He  might  burn  the  incense  without 
any  reference  to  the  idol.  He  might  argue 
with  himself:  "What  does  the  burning  of  a 
Httle  stick  of  incense  mean?  1  have  no  re* 
gard  for  the  idol/'  But  he  said,  **No,  I  can 
never  burn  incense  in  a  heathen  temple/' 
Then  they  replied:  "Well,  you  need  not;  w^e 
will  send  somebody  to  do  it  for  you.*'  He 
answered*  *'No,  I  can  never  consent  to  have 
another  do  for  me  w^hat  I  would  not  do  for  , 
myself,  and  if  you  really  intend  to  kUl  me, 
I  must  use  what  time  I  have  left  to  exhort 
you  to  abandon  your  idolatry  and  to  come  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved/*  He 
kept  on  preaching  In  that  way  until  they  cut 
off  his  lips  to  stop  his  preaching,  and  then 
proceeded  to  mutilate  him  otherwise;  and  in 
the  process  of  his  agonies  his  soul  found 
glad  escape  and  he  went  home  to  be  with 
God.  as  faithful  a  martyr  as  ever  laid  down 
his  life  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

A  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  very  far 
from  there,  after  his  parents  had  been  put 
to  death,  was  told:  '*We  don't  want  to  kill 
you;  just  burn  incense  in  the  temple  ami 
your  life  will  be  saved/'  *'No,"  said  he,  "I 
can't  burn  incense  in  a  bea,then  temple/' 
"WelU  then/'  said  one  of  the  rough  Boxers, 
"you  will  have  to  die."  and  with  a  smile,  he 
said*  "Well,  I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  burn  In- 
cense in  a  heathen  temple."  They  put  him 
to  death,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  material 
which  we  have  In  patience  and  persevering 
toll  led  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
this  strong  element  of  solidity,  of  tenacity,  in 
their  character  which  makes  them  one  of  the 
noblest  and  strongest  of  Christian  people 
when  soundly  converted. 


Then  there  is  another  element  which  we 
ftnd  exceedingly  admirable,  and  that  is  the 
industry  which  characterizes  the  Chinese. 
If  any  of  my  brethren  laboring  there  have 
ever  seen  a  lazy  Chinaman,  they  have  had  a 
different  experience  from  mine.  They  were 
all  at  work  and  always  at  work,  not  whim- 
pering over  their  toil,  but  glad  to  be  con- 
stantly employed.  Even  the  beggars  were 
organized  and  were  pursuing  their  calling 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  tenacity. 

The  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  demands 
energetic,  industrious  people  to  carry  It  out; 
and  we  have  found  that  this  element  of  char- 
acter comes  in  good  play  as  the  Chinese  be- 
come Christians  and  industriously  seek  to 
propagate  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  their 
people. 

Then  that  other  element  of  reverence  is  a 
very  desirable  one  for  Christians.  Some* 
times  I  have  felt  as  if  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  it  In  our  churches  at  home.  I  like  a 
reverent  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  people 
In  the  Church  of  God,  and  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence toTvard  some  higher  power  and  toward 
others  who  are  entitled  to  reverence.  That 
is  the  reason  why  1  found  great  delight  In 
what  I  saw  among  the  Chinese  people. 

I  was  in  a  village  one  day,  and  an  old  man 
eighty  years  of  age  came  w^alklng  through 
the  streets  of  the  village.  Instantly  all 
dropped  whatever  work  they  were  engaged  In 
and  stood  reverently  lined  up  along  the 
streets  while  this  old  patriarch  passed  be- 
tween their  ranks  on  to  the  village  beyond. 
I  bad  no  reason  to  think  that  be  was  any 
one  they  knew,  but  simply  because  he  was 
an  old  person  and  his  age  entitled  him  to 
that  mark  of  reverent  respect,  they  cheer- 
fully accorded  it  to  him.  Along  with  this 
comes  reverence  for  parents,  and  1  think 
there  is  something  slgniilcant  In  that  prom- 
ise that  to  those  who  thus  obey  God  long 
life  shall  be  granted.  It  very  likely  has 
something  to  do  with  the  long  existence  of 
China  as  a  nation  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

There  are  these  and  other  traits  that  lead 
us  to  feel  that  the  Chinese  have  a  strong, 
enduring  character  which,  when  they  become 
Christians,  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
making  them  a  Christian  people  who  shall 
be  active  and  efficient  among  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  that  while  other  regiments  have  been  mar- 


shalling  into  line  and  going  on  their  way  church  at  this  hour,  and  It  U  my  duty  ta  al- 
io victory,  God  has  been  holding  in  reserve  tend  that/*  Excusing  himself,  he  went  to 
the  most  numerous  one  of  all.  No  one  can  take  tip  the  religious  duties  of  that  hoiir. 
believe  that  China  has  been  left  during  these  Missionaries  cotild  multiply  by  the  score  in- 
thousands  of  years  intact  among  ail  the  na-  stances  of  the  devotion,  the  earnestness,  tlje 
tions  of  the  earth  to  be  deserted  and  forsaken  constancy  of  those  people  when  they  are  once 
and  come  to  nothingness — this  great  people   brought  to  God. 

for  whom  God,  no  doubt,  has  some  great  That  China  Is  not  going  to  disintegrate 
thing  to  do.  as  a  nation  is  very  apparent     Some  people 

And  they  are  now  coming  rapidly  into  thought  a  while  ago  that  it  was  going  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  had  begun  to  re-  pieces,  that  foreign  nations  would  step  in  and 
ceive  them  by  thousands  in  a  single  year  each  take  its  share,  and  then  China  as  a  na- 
before  this  trouble  came  on  and  now  that  it  tion  would  be  absorbed;  but  you  see  that  that 
has  largely  passed  by,  from  all  portions  of   process  Is  not  going  on. 

the  field  we  receive  the  cheering  report  that  Russia  thought  she  was  absorbing  a  con* 
they  are  coming  in  larger  numbers  than  siderable  portion  of  it,  but  England  and 
ever  before,  that  so  far  from  being  daunted  Japan  gave  notice  the  other  day  that  that 
by  what  has  occurred,  they  are  led  to  inquire  thing  was  not  to  go  further.  It  is  too  large i 
into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  a  nation  to  be  absorbed  in  that  way,  and  it 
as  they  find  out,  they  are  coming  in  greater  would  be  entirely  too  great  a  job  for  the  na- 
numbers  than  ever  before.  More  young  peo-  tions  of  Europe  to  undertake  to  carve  out 
pie  throng  our  schools;  larger  numbers  of  for  themselves  different  portions  of  China 
older  people  are  anxious  to  know  what  there  j  and  then  rule  and  govern  them  for  all  the 
Is  in  our  religion  that  gives  power  to  die  |  future, 
fearlessly  to  those  who  are  its  votaries.  ,     China  is  to  abide.     In  the  providence  of 

Amidst  all  this  trouble  a  leading  merchant  God  some  great  mission  is  yet  reserved  for 
came  to  one  of  our  missionaries  and  Baid:  that  nation;  and  the  people  who  are  to  b#  i 
*'I  wish  to  be  baptized  right  away;  I  want  the  leaders  are  the  missionaries  of  the  Crosa^ 
to  unite  with  the  Church  at  once/'  The  mis-  in  China.  She  hag  been  looking  to  them  in 
Bionary  replied:  ''Would  you  not  better  wait,  the  past  for  much  In  the  line  of  education 
a  little  until  this  storm  of  persecution  has  and  of  reform,  and  she  looks  to  them  today 
blown  over?  A  public  profession  just  now  j  as  the  leading  agents  that  will  carry  the  gov- 
might  endanger  you,"  "No/"  said  he,  "I  |  ernment  on  in  the  line  of  successful  reform 
dont  want  to  wait.  It  Is  this  very  thing  and  progress  through  the  years  that  are  to 
that  leads  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian.     I    come. 


have  seen  your  Christians  go  down  Into  the 
darkness    of    horrible    death    triumphantly; 


Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Chris- 
tian  people  of  North  America  ought  to  prar 


and  It  is  the  fact  that  their  religion  sus-  more  earnestly  for  China  than  now,  never 
tains  them  and  enables  them  to  do  this,  that  time  when  we  ought  to  send  out  our  mis- 
leads me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christian  now/'  slonaries  in  greater  numbers  than  now*  This 
He  was  received  at  once  and  he  has  since  is  the  day,  this  is  the  hour  of  China's  oppor* 
been  a  faithful  and  efficieat  man.  One  of  tuiilty  and  of  the  opportunity  of  America  and 
the  leading  merchants  of  his  city  assembled  England  to  send  the  godly  men  and  women 
with  others  at  that  place  at  a  banquet  where  who  are  ready  to  go  and  lead  the  millions  of 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor.  When  he  noticed  |the  land  of  Sinim— not  only  into  the  path  of 
that  the  hour  of  eight  had  come,  he  said  to  material  progress  and  reform,  but  Into  the 
the  officials  at  the  banquet:  "I  must  ask  you  Church  of  the  living  God,  into  the  victorious 
to  excuse  me  now :  there  is  a  meeting  in  our  |  army  of  our  risen  Redeemer. 


From  lands  afar  the  story 

Today  we  gladly  hear. 
Of  Pentecostal  glory 

That   brings  the   kingdom   near; 
How  men  of  every  nation 

Hear  gladly  preached  and  sung 
The  message  of  salvation. 

Each  In  his  native  tongue. 


O  lands  that  greet  the  dawning 

Of  heaven's  glad  orb  of  day, 
Too  long  for  this  glad  morning 

In  darkness  still  ye  stay! 
From  all  your  plains  and  highlands 

Let  Jesus'  praise  be  rung! 
Praise  Him,  all  shores  and  islands. 

Each  in  your  native  tongue! 


STORIES  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


A  Japanese  Girl  that  was  Faithful  to 

Chtist* 

SHE  was  a  bright  daughter  of  the  Sunri^ 
Land*  a  damsel  of  Japan.  She  had  Just  i 
graduated  from  a  mission  school.    It  was  one  ! 
of  our  schools^  and*  as  the  papers  say,  "Not  a 
hundred  miles'*  from  Kobe.     She  wanted  to 
teach.     WTiere*    how,  w^hen?     The    world    is 
large.    Yes;  but  not  so  if  you  loolt  at  it  from  , 
amid  the  limitations  of  a  girl's  life  In  Japan. 
Yet  the  unexpected    happens.     There    is    an , 
offer,  and  a  good  one  at  that. 

The  salary  looms  up  to  her  young  eyes  on 
the  sea  of  her  life  like  a  wall -sided  East  In- 
diaroan  full  of  treasure  in  a  tropical  calm. 
Put  the  tenth  aside  for  the  Master,  return 
something  to  the  Christiau  school  monthly, 
help  to  keep  the  rice  box  full  at  home,  and 
there  will  be  enough  left  for  a  pretty  *'klm- ' 
ono**  occasionally*  A  bright  prospect  this  in- 
deed. 

And  so  it  was  a  light  heart  that  sped  her 
to  her  interview  with  the  principal  of  the 
school  to  which  she  hoped  to  be  appointed. 
A  man  of  middle  age  was  he;  in  his  bearing 
eloquent  of  official  importance.  To  a  modest 
Japanese  damsel  an  interview  with  that  su- 
perlative of  humanity,  man,  is  awe-inspiring; 
and  when  it  is  official  man — words  fail. 

He  speaks  with  bland  condescension.  "You 
are  a  Christian.  I  believe;  but  now  that  you 
are  going  out  Into  life,  you  will  not,  ot 
course,  attend  church  regularly," 

**It  is  as  you  say.  I  am  a  Chrstian:  but  as 
to  church  attendance,  let  me  say  that  I  at- 
tend regularly,  and  have  the  intention  of 
continuing  to  do  so." 

"But  do  you  not  know  that  if  you  wish  to 
get  on  as  a  teacher  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
confess  your  faith  openly?     Your  prospects 
will  be  ruined," 
"Yet  why  is  that?" 

''Because  Christianity  is  not  yet  popular  in 
Japan.    Just  look  at  the  teacher  at  the  Chris- 
tian  school  now!     He  would  have  had  pre- 
^  ferment,  but  lost  his    position    through    an 

^K       open  profession,  and  now  has  to  accept  a  low 
^V       salary." 

I  "Is  that  because  this  city  is  wanting  In  en- 

I  lightenraent?'* 

I  "No,  not  so;  only,  as  1  have  said.  Chris 

I  tianity  Is  not  popular.  But.  further,  as  to  the 

I  use  of  rlc«    wine.    Of    course  I    know  that 


Christians  are  prejudiced  against  its  use. 
Now,  on  occasions  of  teachers'  reunions  or 
official  visits,  it  is  customary  to  serve  this 
'sake.*  Naturally  you  would  not — especially 
as  you  are  a  woman,  and  would  thus  be  tak- 
ing upon  yourself  the  immodest  task  of  re- 
proving gentlemen — you  would  not.  I  say.  bt? 
so  impolite  as  to  refuse." 

"Pardon  me;  for  though  I  should  be  sorry 
to  do  anything  unbecoming,  this  is  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  I  should  have  to  refuse.'" 

"Indeed!  Well,  then»  as  to  teaching  child- 
ren  to  worship  images.  Of  course  I  myself 
do  not  any  more  than  you  Christians  wor- 
ship idols;  but  you  would  surely  not  refuse 
to  teach  the  children  to  worship  images  of 
men  who  have,  in  past  ages,  rendered  service 
to  our  beloved  country,  and  have  consequent- 
ly been  chosen  as  objects  of  worship  to  help 
the  common  people  to  a  truer  patriotism?" 

'Though  I,  as  a  Christian,  should  honour 
all  good  and  noble  men,  and  seek  the  best 
interests  of  my  beloved  county,  I  dare  not 
lend  my  Influence  to  anything  so  misleading 
and  detrimental  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
people." 

"You  are  making  very  hold  statements  for 
a  woman.  Is  your  faith  in  the  ChrlBtlan's 
God  as  strong  as  your  words?" 

"For  me  to  say  it  were  so  w^ould  be  immod* 
est,  while  to  say  I  think  it  is  not  would  be  to 
tell  an  untruth.  I  must  leave  It  to  God,  whom 
I  serve,  to  judge," 

"Well,  your  ability  is  In  line  with  our  re- 
quirements; your  credentials  are  highly  sat- 
Isfactory;  but  In  view  of  your  attitude  re- 
garding this  faith  of  yours,  I  must  reconsid- 
er the  question  of  your  appointment,  so  I  bid 
you  good  day." 

"Allow  me.  then,  with  all  modesty,  to  ask 
you  in  making  your  decision  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  my  appointment  depends  in  the  least 
degree  upon  my  disregarding  Christian  prin- 
ciples, 1  cannot  accept  the  offer." 

As  the  maiden  went  out,  the  world,  small 
enough  in  possiblltles  for  her  at  all  times, 
seemed  smaller  still.  For  a  moment  It  seem- 
ed as  though  the  evening  shadows  were  fall- 
ing earlier  that  day  than  was  their  w^ont. 
The  treasure  ship,  which  had  loomed  so  high 
on  the  horizon  of  her  life,  was  now  "hull 
down,"  and  would  soon  be  gone. 

And  if  to  a  timid  girl's  heart  came  the 
thought:     "Was  I  too    bold?    Have    I    done 
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more  harm  than  good?"  what  wonder!  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  came, 
sweet  and  clear,  a  still,  calm  voice,  "Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  confess  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confese  also  before  My  Fath- 
er which  is  in  heaven.*'  And  then  she  knew 
the  beloved  Master  was  near,  and  thai  all 
would  be  well. 

In  a  Christian  kindergarten  in  anothei 
town  in  a  needy  district,  a  bright  girt  has.  as 
teacher,  found  a  place  that  promises  great 
usefulness.  Here  she  may  confess  her  Lord 
openly  to  all  and  any;  The  treasure  ship  has 
"tacked,"  and  is  coming  back;  and  though 
we  find  that  her  cargo  is  different  from  what 
she  was  once  expected  to  carry  (for  the  sal- 
ary is  low),  the  treasures  are  none  the  less 
precious,  for  she  is  laden  with  peace  of  heart 
and  the  smiling  approval  of  the  dear  Lord, 
And  from  the  town  which  she  has  left  comes 
the  news  that  the  stand  she  has  taken  has 
deeply  impressed  many  who  are  near  the 
Kingdom,  but  whom  the  fear  of  man  and 
love  of  gain  prevents  from  entering  In, — 
From  '^Around  the  Worldr 


The  Story  of   My  Conversion. 

I  WAS  born  of  Hindu  parents,  and  I  am 
a  Bengali  by  race.  In  my  childhood  I 
used  to  worship  the  Hindu  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  pray  to  them  for  relief  from  my 
little  troubles  and  difficulties.  I  remember 
that  in  order  to  get  success  in  the  Entrance 
Examination,  1  used  to  carry  about  my  per 
son  every  day  some  charms,  such  as  leaves 
of  the  iulsi  plant.  &c. 

A  little  later,  when  my  faith  in  Hinduism 
was  somewhat  shaken.  I  recollect  one  day 
kicking  a  tuUi  plant  kept  in  our  house,  in 
order  to  show  my  relatives  that  1  had  no 
faith  in  its  sanctity.  The  members  of  my 
family  were  shocked  and  very  much  offended. 
They  anticipated  all  sorts  of  calamities  would 
befall  me  for  this  act,  to  them,  sacrillgious. 

Of  course,  they  wanted  me  to  repent,  and 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  avert  the  evil 
which  was  sure  to  come  upon  me.  But  I  did 
nothing  of  the  sort;  although  I  was  rather 
uneasy  on  account  of  what  I  had  done,  as 
my  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  plant  was 
not  yet  quite  dead. 

Even  when  my  faith  In  Hinduism  had 
completely  lost  its  hold  on  me,  the  force  of 
custom  and  the  fear  of  my  parents  and  oth- 
trs  whom   I   respected,  obliged   me  to  bow 


down  to  Idols  and  ta  join  with  others  in  re- 
Ilglous  worship  and  festivities  against  m7 
conscience. 

I  used  to  take  great  delight  In  reading  the 
Mahabharat  and  the  Ramayan.  It  was  my 
practice  to  read  them  to  my  female  relatives, 
who  were  unable  to  read  for  themselves,  a^ 
female  education  had  then  scarcely  made  its 
appeai'ance. 

The  widows  especially  used  to  hear  me 
read  these  books  with  special  attention  and 
interest.  The  fictitious  and  romantic  stories 
of  these  books  were  very  amusing  to  me  also, 
and  still  are  so,  although  I  have  no  faith  in 
them.  As  a  **Teader  boy,"  as  I  might  call  m: 
self,  my  services  were  put  into  coDBtait* 
requisition  by  the  women,  and  I  was  a  great 
favorite  with  them  and  used  to  get  the  lion's 
share  of  sweetmeats. 

I  was  brought  up  in  tJie  Government 
School  at  Berhampore  in  Murshidabad.  I 
remember  my  old  faith  in  Hinduism  being 
gradually  undermined  by  English  education, 
apart  from  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Geog- 
raphy taught  me  that  the  earth  was  neither 
flat  nor  of  a  triangular  shape,  as  the  Hindus 
believed,  and  that  heaven  did  not  rest  on  the 
Himalayas. 

History  taught  me  that  the  conquest  of 
Ceylon p  the  kingdom  of  the  giant  Rav^ana,  by 
Rama,  with  an  army  of  baboons,  could  not 
be  true,  as  described  In  the  Ramayan.  HLn^ 
duiBm  could  no  longer  hold  me.  The  heai 
wanted  something  better  and  truer. 

Brahmoism  was  then  coming  into  vogue, 
I  found  satisfaction  in  it.  and  became  a 
Brahmo.  1  used  to  take  part  in  conducting 
Brahmo  services. 

About  this  time  I  was  introduced  by  a 
Hindu  friend  to  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Hill,  of  Ber- 
hampore, the  late  lamented  missionary  con- 
nected with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Along  with  a  few  others,  I  began  to  study 
the  Bible  with  Mr.  Hill.  We  took  up  one  of 
the  gospels  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  Gradually  my  faith  became  ground- 
ed in  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  long 
before  I  came  out  openly  and  sought  bap- 
tism. 

An  uncle  of  mine,  who  loved  me  as  his  o 
son,  vehemently  opposed  my  study  of  the  Bf 
hie:  but  I  conciliated  him  by  explaining  that 
the  Bible  was  a  good  book  and  full  of  mo 
teaching,  and  that  the  study  of  such  a 
was  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  to  me, 


as  a  safeguard  against  the  many  temptations 
to  which  I,  heing  then  young,  would  be  liable 
to  yield. 

The  prospect  of  separation  from  my  dear 
relatives,  especially  from  my  aged  parents, 
kept  me  back  for  a  good  while  from  making 
an  open  profession  of  my  faith.  At  last,  in 
October,  1870,  having  made  up  my  mind  to 
profess  Christ  openly  and  to  be  baptized,  as 
enjoined  by  my  Saviour,  one  dark  night,  ac- 
companied by  my  wife  and  only  child,  a  girl, 
who  is  now  in  heaven,  I  left  my  father's 
home  and  took  refuge  in  Mr,  Hill's  house. 

One  evening,  just  before  my  baptism,  I  had 
an  interview  with  my  mother,  under  a  tree 
on  the  riverside^  in  front  of  the  Mission 
House  at  Berhampore.  With  earnest  impor- 
tunities and  bitter  cries  she  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  becoming  a  Christiau.  and  would 

I  not  be  consoled  unless  I  would  go  back  with 
her. 

I  consider  it  now  a  miracle  that  I  was  able 
to  snatch  myself  away  from  my  dear,  loving 
mother,  as  a  mother's  affection  is.  I  believe, 
the  best  and  most  disinterested  of  all  forms 
of  human  love.  Even  that*  however,  has  to 
be  subordinated  to  our  love  of  God,  before 
which  all  earthly  affection  should  give  way. 
I  studied  the  Bible  very  diligently  and 
carefully.  I  would  not  skip  even  the  dry  and 
tedious  genealogies.  I  can  even  now  cite  an 
instance  in  which  my  good  tutor  noticed,  for 
the  first  time,  something  worth  our  thought' 
even  in  a  genealog>\  I  repeat,  I  read  the  ; 
Bible  very  critically:    1   would  not  allow  a 

I  word  or  a  sentence  to  pass  until  I  was  fully 

tBatiafied  that  I  had  found  its  meaning.    Mr. 

I  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  getting 
tired  or  vexed,  used  to  encourage  me  in  tell- 
ing him  all  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
was  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  explain  all  ! 
to  my  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  by  a  reverend  and  careful  study  , 
of  the  Bible  alone  that  I  was  led  to  become  \ 
a  Christian:    an  acquaintance  with  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hill  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  drawing  me  to  Christ.    Both 


of  them  were  always  kind  and  always  access- 
ible to  me.  The  common  saying,  '*An  Eng- 
lishman's house  is  his  castle,"  was  not  true 
of  Mr.  Hill's  House,  nor*  indeed.  Is  it  true  oi 
my  brethren  here  in  Bhowanipur.     I  could 

I  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  sweet  home- 

!  life  of  a  true  Christian  family. 

I  did  not  become  a  Christian  for  any  world- 

j  ly  gain — not  to  obtain  a  situation,  for  I  was 

I  already    an    independent    man;    not   that    I 

might  marry  an  English  or  an  accomplished 

wife,  for  I  had  already  a  wife  who  came  out 

!  with  me,  thinking  it  fit  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 

me,  although  she  was  not  then  a  Christian; 

not  for  the  sake  of  English  food,  for  as  yet 

I  have  not  been  able  to  take  fiesh,  having  a 

natural  aversion  to  it  (not  that  I  have  any 

prejudice  against  it),  and  I  still  live  upon  a 

genuine  native  diet. 

I  mention  these  things,  not  to  make  a  pa- 
rade of  them,  but  to  show  such  of  my  readers 
as  may  ascribe  all  sorts  of  unkind  and  evil 
motives  to  one  who  wishes  to  come  out  and 
become  a  Christian,  that  it  is  the  love  of 
Christ  alone,  which  constrains  him  to  follow 
Christ. 

I  do  not  regret  now  the  step  I  took  of  com- 
ing out  and  becoming  a  Christian.  1  say  I 
do  not  regret  now,  because  converts  are  not 
infrequently  charged  by  those  who  are  out- 
side the  pale  of  Christianity,  with  subse- 
quently repenting. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  regret  that  one 
has  to  leave  his  home,  part  with  bis  dear 
relatives  and  friends,  and  to  be  alienated 
from  them:  but  the  love  of  Christ  more  than 
compensates  for  all.  Then,  it  is  not  the  con- 
vert who  forsakes  his  friends,  but  they  who 
forsake  him.  His  love  tow^ards  them  remains 
just  the  same  as  before,  and  if  they  would 
allow  him,  he  would  be  glad  to  go  back  and 
live  with  them  as  a  Christian.  So  far  am 
[  from  regretting  that  I  became  a  Christian, 
that  my  faith  in  Christianity  is  firmer,  if 
possible,  now  than  it  was  when  I  was  con- 
verted.— Atul  K.  Nag. 
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The  Saviour  Calls  for  Service* 

O  woman  hearts  that  keep  the  days  of  old 
In  living  memory,  can  you  stand  back 
When  Christ  calls?    Shall  the  heavenly 
Master  lack 


money/*    As  MIbb  Susan  did  not  speak 

a   minute,   she   continued,   "Since    you 
called  my  attention  to  the  bearings  of  arit 
metic  on  missionary  work.  I  have  kept  tJie^ 
thought  in  mind,  and  have  l>een  surprised  to 


The  senjlng  love,  which  Is  your  Ufe-s  flne   ^  ^^^.  ^^„y  „,  ^^^  missionary  problem. 

can  be  solved  by  means  of  the  figures  that 


gold? 


Do  you  forget  the  hand  which  placed   the  I  cannot  lie,  and  I  have  been  applying  the  first 
^Yown  principles   of   arithmetic    to    Mrs.    Carter's 

Lifted  the  wounded  soul,  long  trodden  down?  therefrom. 

Miss  Susan  looked  curious  as  ahe  aaked, 
Do  you  forget  who  bade  the  morning  break    .„^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  arithmeUc  apply  tMs  time. 
And  snapped  the  fetters  of  the  iron  years?  *^*^ 


The  Saviour  calls  for  service;   from  your 
fears 


Martha?" 


''Easily,"  said  Miss  Martha  tersely.     **Sub- 

^^^^  ^lakr'^*"  ^^^^^'  ^""^  "^"^^^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^^"^  traction  never  Increases,  and  division  does 

not  multiply.** 


**Just  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  SuaaiL. 
"Mean!"  repeated  Miss  Martha.    "  I  ro^ 


And  He  will  touch  the  trembling  lips  with 
Are: 

O  let  us  hasten,  lest  we  come  loo  late! 

And  all  shall  work;    if  some  must  stand   that  while  on  the  face  of  It  the  plan  tliat 

«    .t.  ^.^^  T\*^*        .11  .,.  .     1,.       .    l>een  urged  upon  us  seems  plausible,  it  does 

Be  theirs  that  wrestling  prayer  that  will  not       ^  ,  ,  .       „     .,       ...  «  *i,  *  i# 

.,-.^  o  1-    ^  ^^^  ^^^  much  reflection  to  discover  that  if 


tire. 


we  have  one  meeting  a  month  instead  of 
three,  and  discuss  any  given  subject  four 
times  a  year  Instead  of  twelve,  we  have  di- 
vided our  time  and  interest  and  Information 
on  that  subject  by  three.    Or.  if  we  adopt  the 


Miss  Martha's  Misgiving's  about  Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

THE  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ladies*  Mis- '  ^u^^^,  suggestion,   and   give  a  part   of  each 
sionary  Circle  was  over,  and  it  had  been  ;j  meeting  to  each  branch,  it  is  still  true  that 
an  animated  session,  for  the  proposition  had  j  ^^lere  is  one  third  of  an  afternoon  for  each 

instead  of  a  whole  one,  and  we  have  divided 
by  three  just  the  same,  and  as  I  said,  division 
never  multiplies/' 

*'Your  figures  are  unimpeachable."  said 
Miss  Susan,  "and  your  conclusion  the  same 
as  mine,  although  1  did  not  prove  it  as  clear- 
ly as  you  have.  My  line  of  thought  was  tliis: 
now,  when  we  are  devoting  one  afternoon  in 
each  month  to  home  missions  and  one  to 
foreign,  the  majority  of  us  know  really  very 
little  about  them.  How  many  In  our  circle, 
for  instance,  can  name  and  locate  twenty-five 
of  our  foreign  missionaries?  How  many 
could  give  clearly  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate  and  people  in  India  and 
Burma?  With  the  short  time  for  a  pro- 
gramme, and  no  chance  to  discuss  the  Infor- 
mation given,  how  many  could  probably  pass 
an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  ob 
what  has  been  said  there?" 


been  made  that  instead  of  having  three  sep- 
arate organizations,  one  for  foreign  mis- 
one  for  home  missions^  and  one  for  local 
church  work,  they  should  form  one  grand 
combination  circle,  which  sboyld  Include  all 
of  these  branches,  and,  according  to  the  pro- 
moter, would  give  increased  interest  and  in- 
come for  each,  with  a  decreased  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble.  In  short,  the  predicted 
result  was  a  maximum  gain  with  a  minimum 
effort. 

Miss  Martha  Wilson  and  Miss  Susan  Brown 
were  present  as  usual,  and  while  they  took 
very  little  part  in  the  discussion,  both  had 
listened  intently  and  weighed  carefully  what 
was  said.  As  they  started  for  home  together, 
Miss  Susan  said:  "Well.  Martha,  what  do  you 
think.  Does  this  plan  seem  as  promising  to 
you  as  It  does  to  Mrs.  Carter?" 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Miss  Martha  dryly, 
"I  can  easily  believe  that  It  is  a  laborsavlng 
Invention,  but  It  is  not  so  easy  to  regard 
it  as  one  likely  to  Increase  interest,  prayer  or 


"Very  few/'  said  Miss  Martha  mournfully. 
"I    have   often    wished    that   we   had    some 
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method  of  fixing  the  facts  presented  in  the 
minds  of  those  present." 

"Well/"  resumed  Miss  Susan,  "that  being 
the  case  now,  when  the  three  branches  ot 
work  are  separate,  what  w^ould  be  the  effect 
on  our  bewildered  intellects  if  we  crowded 
into  one  afternoon  a  discussion  on  how  to 
buy  a  new  carpet  for  the  chapel,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  and 
an  account  of  Africa,  with  some  missionary 
and  his  work  there?" 

''Precisely,"  said  Miss  Martha,  "you  have 
taken  another  way  of  proving  that  we  should 
he  divided  by  three,  just  as  I  said,'* 

^Tea,  it  does  seem  to  amount  to  the  same 
thing."  said  Miss  Susan,  thoughtfully. 

Miss  Martha  spoke  again»  "My  mind  mis- 
gives me  on  another  point,  Susan:  how  long 
would  it  be  after  we  had  combined  our  circles 
all  under  one  management  before  we  should 
introduce  another  labor-saving  device,  and  in- 
stead of  having  three  different  collections  at 
dlfTerent  times  in  the  year  for  the  three 
objects,  decide  that  we  could  'make  our 
organization  simpler'  (I  believe  that  is  the 
plea)  by  Just  letting  each  one  pay  what  she 
likes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  then 
dividing  the  money  into  three  equal  parts? 
That  has  been  done  in  several  places/' 

"That  would  be  the  next  step  logically, 
wouldn't  it?"  said  Miss  Susan.  *'and  would 
be  another  way  of  trying  to  multiply  by 
division/' 

^'Exactly/'  responded  Miss  Martha,  '*In 
fact,  Susan,  I  have  serious  misgivings  about 
the  whole  Idea.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  i 
Mi-s.  Carter  is  sincere  in  thinking  the  plan  a 
wuse  one.  She  is  a  good,  earnest  Christian, 
and  we  all  know  that  her  home  duties  do  tax 
her  time  and  strength  to  the  utmost,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  saving  of  time  ap- 
peals strongly  to  her;  but  you  know  she 
never  was  a  clear  thinker,  but  a  good  many 
of  the  others  who  favored  the  idea  have  not 
that  excuse/' 

"Why,  Susan,  when  you  sift  it  right  down, 
what  does  it  mean?  The  cry  everywhere 
seems  to  be,  *We  have  not  time;*  but  as  my 
grandmother  used  to  say,  we  each  have  all 
the  time  there  is;  that  is  one  thing  that  is 
distributed  equally  in  this  unequal  world, 
and  it  is  simply  a  tiueation  of  how  each 
chooses  to  use  it.  It  is  like  giving  each  of 
two  equally  poor  women  two  dollars,  and  one 
of  them  buying  good  w^holesome  food  for  her 
family,  and  getting  the  good  of  it  while  the 


other  expends  hers  on  photographs,  and  then 
laments  bitterly  that  she  is  suffering  for 
food/' 

*'Do  you  know  w^ho  originated  this  grand 
combination  plan,  anyway?"  asked  Miss  Su- 
san. 

"Indeed  I  do/'  replied  Miss  Martha, 
promptly.  The  movement  began  in  the  large 
cities,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  lack  of 
time  was,  'such  a  pressure  of  social  duties/ 
When  I  made  my  yearly  visit  last  spring  to 
cousin  Mary  Ann  (her  name  is  Marian,  with 
a  long  a  now),  in  New  York,  I  had  a  chance 
to  watch  the  whole  thing.  Mary  Ann,  Marian 
has  yfhvLt  you  and  I  should  call  wealth;  she 
keeps  three  girls— oh,  I  ought  to  say  maids — 
and  has  a  big  house  on  a  good  street,  and»  of 
course,  most  of  her  friends  are  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances. They  had  just  combined  their 
circles  in  her  church  and  held  their  first 
combination  meeting  at  her  house  while  I 
was  there.  I  tell  you,  Susan,  that  meeting 
was  a  study  to  me;  they  had  voted  that  two 
hours  was  the  utmost  time  limit  for  the 
w^hole  meeting,  and  as  they  did  not  get  there 
until  late,  fifteen  minutes  of  that  time  was 
wasted.  One  woman  settled  her  elegant  dress 
with  the  complacent  remark  that  she  *should 
not  have  dared  to  be  so  late  at  the  club,  but 
being  only  the  missionary  meeting  it  did  not 
make  so  much  difference.'  " 

Miss  Susan  gasped  as  she  repeated  "Only 
a  missionary  meeting,  Martha!" 

'Must  that;  'only'  a  meeting  for  Christian 
women  to  work  and  pray  for  the  fulfilling  of 
Christ's  last  command,  Susan;  it  did  make 
me  feel  bad.  Well,  as  I  said,  they  were  fif- 
teen minutes  late  about  Ijeginning.  The 
opening  exercises  were  short,  because  there 
was  no  one  that  could  offer  a  prayer,  Mary 
Ann,  Marian  said  that  a  Mrs.  Browm  was  the 
only  one  in  the  society  who  would  ever  do 
that,  and  she  was  out  of  towTi  that  day,  so 
they  repeated  (I  might  say  recited)  the 
Lord's  Prayer  together. 

"1  timed  the  different  sections  of  that  meet- 
ing. They  occupied  ten  minutes  with  the 
opening  exercises:  then  for  twenty  minutes 
they  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  animation 
the  means  of  raising  money  for  a  new  cook- 
ing stove  in  the  church  kitchen;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  have 
given  it  outright  with  no  effort  whatever. 
Next  came  a  ten-minute  paper  on  the  Indiana, 
much  more  scientific  than  religious,  and  a 
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flve-mliiute  paper  on  Japan:  those  represent-  thought  that  Christ  would  at  the  end  say  to 

«d  home  and  foreign  miseions,  them  what  he  did  to  the  righteous  In  the 

•The  Instant  that  the  paper  on  Japan  was  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew  about  the  'social  du- 


finlshed  the  President  said,  with  relief, 
'There  were  to  be  other  papers  on  these  two 
subjects  todajr,  but  our  time  for  work  is  past, 
and  we  shall  have  to  defer  them:  we  must 
not  encroach  on  our  social  hour,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  programme.*  You  see, 
Susan,  they  did  not  have  time  even  in  the 
missionary  meeting  for  study  because  of 
their  pressing  'social  duties/  '* 

*This  sounds  incredible/*  said  Miss  Susan, 
In  a  shocked  voice. 

'*{  know  ft  does,  but  it  is  true,  and*  Susan. 
during  the  social  hour  I  learned  more  about 
these  social  duties.  Mary  Ann,  Marian  was 
very  courteous  about  introducing  me;  she  al- 
ways is,  or  1  would  not  go  there,  but  I  kept 
pretty  quiet  and  listened.  One  woman  said 
she  was  so  busy  over  her  whist  and  euchre 
clubs  that  she  could  hardly  get  time  to  turn 
around.  They  took  two  afternoons  every 
week,  and  now  they  were  introducing  'bridge 
whist,'  whatever  that  may  be,  and  she  had  to 
take  another  afternoon  to  take  lessons  in  it, 
for  she  had  taken  more  prizes  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  whiat  club,  and  she  meant 
to  keep  her  position  as  the  best  player. 

"Another  poor,  overworked  woman  had 
been  busy  two  weeks  gathering  material  for 
a  paper  on  Socialism  for  her  club.  She  was 
the  one  who  read  the  five  minute  paper  on  [ 
Japan,  and  she  said  she  *bad  no  time*  to  do 
anything  for  that  but  to  copy  from  BIIbs's 
Encyclopedia  of  Missions  at  the  public  li- 
brary, and  it  sounded  that  way.  | 

"A  third  burdened  mortal  had  been  so , 
busy  with  the  dressmaker  getting  up  some 
costumes  for  the  girls  for  a  fancy  party  that 
she  bad  made  a  real  effort  to  get  to  the  meet- 
ing at  all,  and  they  all  admired  her  for  her 
self-sacrifice. 

"And  80  It  went  on ;  some  had  not  had  time 
to  see  to  the  children  at  home  because  there 
had  been  an  unusual  number  of  state  dinners 
and  afternoon  teas,  and  so  they  had  simply 
had  to  do  more  than  usual  to  their  clothes, 
for,  of  course,  they  could  not  wear  the  same 
dress  everywhere,  and  at  last  I  was  so  heart- 
sick that  I  wanted  to  get  right  up  and  shout 
to  them  all  my  dear  old  grandmother's  words. 
'You  have  had  all  the  time  there  is.  and  you 
have  chosen  your  own  way  of  spending  it.' 

"And,  Susan,"  she  added,  reverently.  "I 
did  want  to    ask    them    if    they    honestly 


ties'  mentioned  there,  'Ye  have  done  it  unto 
me/  '• 

Miss  Susan  walked  silently  on  by  her 
friend  for  a  few  moments,  then  said.  **But 
here,  in  our  smaller  town,  these  are  not  th« 
excuses/' 

'*No/'  said  Miss  Martha,  "although  Mrs. 
Payne,  who  was  so  eager  to  adopt  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's plan  this  afternoon,  is  trying  to  start  a 
whist  club,  and  no  doubt  needs  time  for  it. 
But,  Susan,  aren't  a  great  many  of  our 
women  here  as  devoted  to  society  with  their 
afternoon  teas  planned  after  the  patterns  in 
the  various  housekeeping  papers,  and  their 
elaborate  dresses  made  by  their  own  weary 
hands,  and  cut  by  Buttrlck^s  patterns,  as  the 
women  in  New  York,  who  with  larger  meana 
are  doing  the  same  on  a  larger  scale?  Ib 
there  any  difference  In  the  spirit?" 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Susan  thoughtfully: 
"1  cannot  see  that  there  is;  and  farther  back 
In  the  country  the  women  who  *have  not 
time*  to  go  missionary  meeting  have  all  the 
time  there  Is,  and  put  it  into  rich  preserves, 
mince  meat,  pies,  patchwork,  quilts  and  the 
craziest  kind  of  crazy  work.  Oh.  Martha, 
how  can  we  make  them  see  that  the  time  of 
a  Christian  woman  belongs  to  God,  and  that 
it  is  our  business  not  to  say,  'I  must  do  so 
and  BO  with  this  afternoon,*  but  rather  to  ask, 
'How  does  God  want  to  use  this  afternoon. 
which  is  His,  through  me,  who  am  also  His?* 
If  we  could  lead  them  to  that,  if  they  would 
honestly  ask  the  question  of  God,  this  cry  of 
'no  time  for  missions*  would  cease,  and  we 
might  hear  the  cry,  'no  time  for  cards,  for 
fashion,  or  for  elaborate  housekeeping,'  *' 

"I  think  you  have  struck  the  root  of  the 
trouble."  said  Miss  Martha ;  "but  now  Susan. 
what  are  you  and  1  going  to  do  about  tbla 
same  proposition  in  our  own  church?'* 

Miss  Susan*s  answer  was  prompt:  "We  are 
going  to  take  all  the  time  that  God  wants  for 
it  this  month,  and  go  from  house  to  house 
talking  of  this  one  thing.  We  will  use  your 
mathematical  demonstration  that  division 
never  means  multiplication,  and  we  will  ap- 
peal to  their  conscience  and  loyalty  to  Christ. 
1  do  believe  that  our  Christian  women  love 
Him,  but  they  find  it  easier  to  sing, 
"  *All  for  Jesus,  all  for  Jesus, 
All  my  days  and  all  my  hours,' 
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tbAu  to  realize  It  and  act  upon  it.  Let  ub  try 
to  help  them/' 

''Agreed,"  said  Miss  Martha  heartily,  and 
as  Miss  Susan  entered  her  own  gate,  a  fer* 
vent  hand  clasp  sealed  the  compact. 

The  afternoons  so  dedicated  to  God  were 
used  hy  Him  and  at  the  next  meeting  the 
two  friends  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  against  the  union  of 
circles,  which  would  mean  a  division  of 
work  and  Interest  and  time,  and  so  they  felt 
that  their  labor  had  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord, — £Hma  J.  C.  Park  in  Helping  Hand. 


United  Study  for  1903. 

The  ladies  during  1902  have  been  studying 
Bubjects  found  In  or  based  upon  Via  Christ i. 
dealing  with  Christianity  during  the  first 
eighteen  centuries.  Next  year  the  subject 
will  be  India,  and  the  book  for  study  will  be 
Lux  Christ!,  by  Mrs,  Caroline  Atwater  Ma- 
son. The  foi  lowing  shows  the  chapter  head- 
ings, and  the  treatment  of  the  different  top* 
ics. 

Chapter  L— The  Dim  Centurti:8. 

Primitive  History  of  the  Hindus  from  Ve- 
die  times  to  about  800  A.  D.,  with  a  study  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism.  Followed  by  a  table  or  condensed 
description  of  all  sacred  books.  Preceded  by 
a  table  showing  religious  phases  chronologi- 
cally- 

Chaptek  II,— Inhfa^k   Lwaders. 

Preceded  by  a  table  giving  all  principal 
Invasions  by  dates.  A  study  of  these  Inva 
slons,  Persian,  Greek.    Scythian,    Barbarian 


(mere  mention  of  these  two),  Mohammedan, 
Tartar,  Afghan,  European,  British  Empire. 
(Parsee  Colon  istsh 

Chapter  III.— Thk  Oft-Con guEitiio  People. 

Preceded  by  two  tables  giving  religious 
census  and  chief  dialects,  where  spoken. 
A  study  of  causes  of  the  non-development  of 
the  Indian  people,  given  as  1,  climatic,  caus- 
ing deep  poverty  1  special  attention  to  fam- 
ine); 2,  the  degrading  influence  of  poly- 
theistic and  idolatrous  religion;  3»  the 
oppression  and  ignorance  of  women. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Invasion  of  Love. 
Preceded  by  a  chronologica!  table  of  main 
events  in  History  of  Missions  in  India,  A 
study  of  Christianity  in  India  on  general 
lines:  1.  Apostolic  and  Roman  Catholic;  2. 
Early  Protestant;  3.  Attitude  of  East  India 
Company;  4,  From  Carey  to  the  Mutiny,  17&3* 
1857;  5,  From  Mutiny  to  present  time;  6, 
Brief  survey  of  Medical  and  Educational 
Work. 

Chapter  V. — A  Centi  ry  of  Woman 'h  Work. 
From    Hannah    Marsh  man's    School     for 
girls.    1800.      Educational,    evangelistic,    ze- 
nana, child  widow,  legal,  medical. 

ChaPIEB  VL — F0R€EH  IN  ACTION  TODAY, 

A  study  of  all  forces  now  working  in  favor 
of  and  against  the  ChrlBtianlKlng  of  India. 
Student  Volunteer,  etc.,  British  Support  On 
the  other  hand*  worldliness  and  apathy  of 
Christians  at  home,  tbeosophic  reaction,  irre- 
llglon  In  Anglo-Indian  Society,  etc.  Hope  for 
full  light.     Dawn. 


METHODS  AND  PLANS  IN  MISSION  WORK. 

A  New  Plan  for  Raising  Mtsstonary  i  They  were  holding  a  meeting  to  talk  over  the 
yioncy.  '  important  question. 

THE  Golden  Link   Mission  Band  had  de- ! 
cided  to  give  no  more  entertalnmenta  |  —  ^^  our  rce-cream' soda"!." 
to  raise  money.     But  there  was  their  little  .,      .^  ,  ,    .,  ,        ^       .   . 

orphan  girl  in  India  whom  they  had  adopted.  I        Yes.    said  Irene.  Indignantly      by  giving 
and  thev  must  keep  their  pledge  to  support '  tl>«  »««""«  «»<=•'  atlngy  little  di«hfula  that  I 

was  ashamed  to  carry  them  in,  I  am  glad  Fll 
never  have  to  do  anything  like  that  again," 


I  don't  see  what  we  are  going  to  do,"  said 
,  Lilly.    "Last  year  we  cleared  twenty*four  dol- 


her.  It  would  have  heen  very  well  if  the  girls 
of  the  band  had  had  plenty  of  money,  for 
they  were  all  in  earnest  and  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice:  but  none  of  them  were  rich, 
and  If  they  had  given  all  their  pocket  money 
it  would  not  have  made  up  the  required  sum. 


'*We  must  send  the  money  next  month," 
said  Alice,  "and  we  lack  thirty  dollars  yet.'* 

"Well,  we  must  just  ask  the  people  for 
money/'  said    energetic    Ruth.      *^Mr.    Ellis 
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says  that  Christian  people  ought  to  he  glad 
to  give  directly  to  any  worthy  cause/' 

"I  can't  beg,"  declared  Ada;  *'I  just  simply 
couldn't  ask  people  for  money." 

"It  wouldn't  be  begging/*  declared  Ruth, 
stoutly,  "  It  would  just  be  giving  them  a 
chance  to  help  the  missionary  cause  along/' 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Ada*  *'but  it 
would  seem  like  begging  and  I  couldn't  do 
it/' 

"I  don't  think  my  mother  would  allow  me 
to  ask  for  money/'  said  Irene. 

Emily  had  not  spoken  yet  She  was  a  quiet 
girl  who  had  never  taken  a  part  in  the  enter 
talnments  which  the  hand  had  given.  She 
sat  thinking  while  the  others  were  discuss- 
ing the  question.    At  length  she  said: 

"Girls,  I  believe  I  have  a  plan  that  will  do. 
You  know  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  matter 
before  the  church  in  some  way,  else  they 
won't  know  that  we  need  money.  Let  us 
give  a  social,  not  one  for  money,  you  know, 
but  a  free  one  Just  for  people  to  come  and  en- 
joy themselves.  We  will  entertain  them  as 
well  as  we  can,  and  perhaps  serve  some  sim- 
ple refreshments;  then  we  will  ask  Mr.  Ellis 
to  tell  the  people  about  our  need*  and  those 
who  wish  can  give  us  some  money  for  our  or- 
phan." 

Half  a  dozen  voices  chorused  enthusiasti- 
cally, "That*s  just  the  thing,  and  how  did  you 
think  of  It?"  and  modest  Emily  flushed  with 
pleasure  to  think  she  had  been  of  use. 

In  due  lime  the  members  of  the  church 
and  Sunday  school  were  invited  from  the  pul- 
pit to  attend  the  Mission  Band  Social. 

•"You  will  observe/'  Mr.  Ellis  said  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement,  "that  this  Is  a  free 
aocial,  just  a  social  gathering  as  one  of  your 
homes  would  be  free.  We  have  an  enlighten- 
ed Mission  Band  that  does  not  believe  in  ob- 
taining money  for  the  Lord*s  work  nnder  va- 
rious undignified  disguises/* 

The  girls  decorated  the  church  parlors 
with  wild  flowers  and  branches  from  the 
woods;  the  refreslimentfi  consisted  of  choco- 
late and  little  home-made  tea  cakes;  a  young 
lady  soloist  in  the  church  consented  to  sing 
for  them,  and  that  completed  the  prepara- 
tion. 

The  Church  and  Sunday  school  turned  out 
In  full  force,  and  the  delighted  girls  exerted 
themselves  to  entertain  and  serve  their 
guests.  Before  the  evening  was  half  over 
every  one  was  saying  that  the  social  was  a 
splendid  success.     Then  Mr.  Ellis  arose  to 


present  the  society's  needs.  He  told  about 
the  orphan  child  in  India  who  was  receirlJig 
Christian  training  through  the  exertions  o£ 
these  young  girls;  he  told  how  they  had  re- 
solved, in  common  with  all  other  societies  of 
the  church,  that  hereafter  all  money  lor  the 
Uord's  cause  must  be  raised  by  direct  giving. 
In  conclusion  he  said.  "We  are  not  even  golns 
to  take  up  a  collection,  for  In  that  case  some 
might  give  simply  for  the  looks  of  it,  as  they 
say.  or  because  they  are  ashamed  not  to.  We 
don't  want  any  of  that  sort  of  money:  we 
want  every  penny  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  Those  who  wish  to  help  us  may  find 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  Band. 
and  give  the  money  to  her.  We  are  ready  to 
receive  contributions  as  small  as  a  cent,  and 
as  large  as  any  one's  generosity  can  make 
them." 

When  the  people  began  to  disperse,  the 
girls  were  busy.  It  seemed  that  every  one 
wanted  to  give  something.  Little  Laura  May 
brought  a  penny;  poor  Miss  Dodd,  the  seams* 
tress,  gave  ten  cents  with  a  tremulous  wlelL  < 
that  It  were  more;  Mr.  Alatock,  the  mer^ 
chant.  left  a  shining  gold  piece  in  Emily's 
hand,  and  many  more  gave  according  to  their 
means.  When  the  people  were  gone,  and  the 
girls  gathered  with  Mr,  Ellis  to  count  the 
money,  they  found  that  they  had  more  than 
sixty  dollars. 

"And  we  can  send  it  ail  to  our  orphan.** 
cried  Lilly,  "for  there  isn't  a  bit  of  expense 
to  pay." 

"We  never  made  more  than  thirty  dollars! 
before  at  any  entertainment,"  said  Huth. 

*'And  just  think,  we  haven't  had  any  tire- 
some rehearsals,"  said  Alice.  "*and  nobody  la  \ 
mad  because  somebody    else    had    the    heat 
part/' 

**And  we  haven't  had  to  sell  tickets  to  peo- 
ple that  don't  want  them,  "said  Irene. 

"And,  best  of  all,  you've  found  out  that 
people  do  love  the  mission  cause/*  said  Mr* 
Ellis  as  the  meeting  adjDumed.^ — Christian 
Standard, 


How  Wc  Owned  a  Missionary* 

WHY  do  they  give  so  little??"  I  asked 
my  last  guest  at  a  parlor  conference 
on  missions. 

*'They  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility/*  be 
replied. 

Could    this    sense    of    responsibility     be 
aroused?    At  last  the  foreign  board  told  us 
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we  could  own  a  missionary  when  we  could  one  society  sent  word»  "We  are  now  going 


support  one.    This  was  the  first  step. 

More  than  fourteen  hundred  Christian 
members  In  our  circuit,  and  only  $117  for 
foreign  mlBBions  aa  their  offeringsl  So  many 
letters  were  sent  out  saying  we  could  have 
our  own  missionary  If^ 

Many  visits  were  paid  to  the  societies,  and 
missionary  talks  were  given.  After  much  in* 
vestigation  we  procured  the  photograph  of 
the  man  we  were  pledged  to  support  in  con* 
nection  with  another  larger  group  of  young 
people.  This  was  duplicated,  and  was  sent 
out  broadcast  and  paid  for.  The  money  rose 
to  five  hundred  dollars. 

Then  we  felt  we  might  call  him  ours.    But 


* 


to  review  it  all,  praying  more  than  ever/' 

Prayer  has  heen  the  one  '^secret  of  suc- 
cess." No  letter  went  forth  unprayed  for. 
No  single  step  was  taken  unprayed  for. 
Everywhere  prayer  was  asked  for  "our  own 
I  missionary,"  at  home  and  in  the  society. 
!  His  letters  began  to  come.  They  were  full 
of  faith  and  works.  He  seemed  to  live  with 
his  Master.  His  desires  for  them  were  so 
large.  *'Have  you  faith  to  ask  for  so  much?" 
he  wrote  in  his  first  letter  to  us.  These  let* 
ters,  duplicated,  were  sent  to  all.  Many 
wrote  personal  letters  to  him.  perhaps  each 
one  in  a  society  sending  a  message  signed 
with  his  or  her  name.  One  missionary  com* 
no;  the  other  group  had  greater  claims,  be- ujm^e  ^f  eighteen  yotiug  boys  and  girls  did 
cause  he  used  to  be  one  of  them.  |  this,  and  "they  never  once  forgot  to  pray  for 

"If  you  would  only  take  another/*  satd  the  |  him,"  their  leader  said.    Replies  came.    We 
secretary  of  the  board.    "We  do  so  want  one   ^^^^  ^jj  ^^p^  ^lose  to  the  thought  of  God. 
in  South  America  fully  supported.    His  sal-   t^  ^h^  ^*practice  of  the  presence  of  God." 
ary  is  11.100,"  ^r^  wrote  to  him  for  a  photograph,  and  the 

•It  would  do  the  societies  good  to  make  an  |  (duplicated  copies  were  sold,  several  hundreds 

of   them.     This   covered   the   expenses,   and 
even  left  a  little  balance  to  be  used  for  some 


advance.    They  could.  They  can.  They  will/' 
was  the  reply. 

Finding  that  $21,15  represented  one  week's  ^^  ^^e  work  he  loved 

salary,  we  naked  in  an  August  circular  let-  j^j^^y  visits  were  paid.     Small  conferences 

ter  how  many  weeks  each  society  would  be  ^f  ^^^^  missionary  committees  in  various  cen- 

responsible  for.    It  was  surprising  how  many  t^es  were  arranged  for.    We  loved  him  very 

very  small  societies  at  once  began  to  increase  ^luch.     He  drew  us  all  closer  and  closer  to 

their  offerings,  i  Qq^^ 

We  had  a  four  months'   outline  study  of       perhaps  this  was  because,  like  Enoch,  he 

South  America  planned.     We  collected  from  -walked  with  God:  and  he  was  not:  for  God 


very  many  widespread  sources,  from  Canada, 
California,   St.   Louis,   New   York,    Philadel- 


took  him." 

One  beautiful  autumn  day  the  news  came. 


phia,  leaflets  and  cuttings  about  South  Amer- 1  «»i  kno^  he  has  done  a  work  here  (Santiago, 
ica.  We  secured  a  number  of  copies  of  "An  ichlie)  that  few  others  have  done,  and  a  work 
Evening  in  South  America/'  published  at  ten  |  ^^^^  ^yj  h^q  j^f^p^  J^iJ^  f^j,  years.** 


cents  each  by  the  South  American  Evangell 
cal  Mission,  66  Yonge  street.  Arcade.  Toron- 
to, Canada. 

We  found  out  what  few  trooks  on  South 
Amer i  ("a  were  obtainable,  that  the  raissionary 
libraries  some  were  forming  might  be  re-en- 
forced.    We  got  a  number  to  buy  the  little 


On  all  sides  sorrow  was  expressed.  "Every- 
one loved  him;  it  was  remarkable/'  said  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

*'I  think  we  have  all  learned  through  him 
to  really  love  God.  to  feel  the  work  is  His/' 
said  one  young  worker. 

The  money  had  reached  nine  hundred  dol- 


classic,  **South  America,  the  Neglected  Con-ijars  under  the  impetus  of  this  colaborer  of 


tinent/'  by  Millard  and  Guinness.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  a  paper  edition.  The  very 
weakest  societies  could  secure  a  copy.  While 
not  up  to  date,  it  is  the  only  compendium, 
&nd  its  graphic  pages  stir  all  who  read  them. 
The  study  outlines  were  so  arranged  that 
after  every  subdivision  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes there  would  be  sentence  prayers  for  the 
land  or  continent  or  the  vast  possibilities 
■uggeated.    After  the  four  months  were  over» 


ours.  We  felt  that  we  had  made  a  start.  We 
felt  that  in  spite  of  our  sorrows  and  loss  the 
year  together  had  heen  such  a  blessing  that 
we  could  but  give  thanks  for  it. 

Together  with  the  letter  announcing  his 
death  went  this  note:  — 

"Dear  C?iristian  Endeavor  Friends:  Gnd'ft 
work  must  go  on,  despite  His  removal  of 
workers.  Pray  for  the  work  In  Chile;  pray 
for  the  wife  and  children. 


"Do  not  let  us  stop  our  gifts  a  few  weeks 
even.  We  have  been  giving  better.  Have 
we  made  sacrifices  in  order  to  give?  Can  we 
this  year,  because  we  have  been  privileged  to 


work;  sorely  it  Is  needed.     But  far  more  ia 
needed  to  '*love  the  Lord  more  deep/'  as  the 
Chinese  translate  the  hymn  just  quoted. 
Are  yoti   doubtful  of  the  results  In  your 


be  colaborers  with  such  a  missionary  for  ooei  work?    Just  stop  awhile  and  pray,    "Rest  to 


year?     Can    we   also    make    sacrifices    for 
Christ's  work  in  other  lands? 

"Pray  more  than  ever.    I  hope  soon  to  send 
you  a  letter  telling  of  our  new  missionary. 
*' Yours  in  His  name, 

The  new  missionary  has  been  given  us,  a 
noble  man  in  the  same  great,  wicked  city. 
We  have  sent  him  the  assurances  of  our 
faithfulness  and  appreciation.  We  look  for* 
ward  to  larger  things,  more  prayer*  ''more 
love  to  Thee,  0  Christ,"  more  faithfulness, 
more  money.  Making  these  things  precede 
the  money,  secures  it. 

0.  money  is  needed  sorely  in  the  mission 


the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him."  *'De- 
light  thyself  also  in  the  Lord ;  and  He  shall 
give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart."  "^Pray 
without  ceasing.    In  everything  give  thanks." 

Work  with   little  prayer  may  have  large 
money  returns,  but  does  It  cause  all  to  "grow^ 
In  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  L*ord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;   to  Him  he  glory 
both  now  and  forever?" 

This  is  the  one  foundation  of  all  real  suc- 
cess, the  success  that  keeps  on  growing  In 
spite  of  difficulties  and  losses.  Rains,  fioodSi, 
winds,  beat  on  it.  but  It  Is  not  hindered.  "For 
it  was  founded  upon  a  rock/'^F.  F,  Penrose. 

Germantown,  Penn, 


MISSIONARY  CONCERT 
Protestant  Missions  in  Mexico. 


MEXICO. 
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BY  REV.  W.  E,  VAXOERHILT.   MEXICO  €ITY. 

NE  of  the  early  Catholic  misslonarieB, 


passable  roads  some  of  the  missions  have 
confined  their  efforts  to  the  cities  and  to 
points  that  may  be  readily  reached  from  the 
railroads.     There  are  other  missions  which 


I 


being  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain,    ^^^,^  p^g^ed  boldly  out  into  the  mountains 


answered  the  question  as  to  the  character  of 
the  country  by  taking  a  piece  of  paper  In  his 
hands,  crumpling  it  and  then  extending  It 
before  the  King,  saying,  '*You  have  here  a 
good  bird's-eye  view  of  Mexico."  The  coun- 
try is  about  the  size  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  were  it  possible  to  spread  it  out  and 
flatten  down  the  parts  that  seem  to  be  stand- 
ing on  end,  it  would  cover  a  space  nearly 
twice  as  large. 

The  work  of  evangelization  has  certain 
difllculties  common  to  ali  foreign  fields.  The 
employment  of  a  language  foreign  to  the 
speaker,   the   unusual   environment*   strange 


and  are  doing  a  good  work. 

A  missionary  working  in  the  mountains 
must  be  a  person  who  enjoys  physical  exer* 
else  and  who  is  not  easily  discouraged,  even 
though  he  may  need  to  be  In  the  saddle  ten 
to  fourteen  hours  per  day  for  weeks  at  a 
time  in  order  to  make  the  rounds  of  his  con- 
gregation. When  starting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing on  an  unfamiliar  road  and  being  told 
that  his  destination  is  *"behind  the  little  hiU.** 
the  direction  being  accompanied  by  a  ges- 
ture toward  a  small  elevation  seemingly 
near  at  hand,  he  must  still  be  cheerful  and 
fresh  of  body  upon  arrival,  even  though  the 


k 


customs,  the  food,  different  modes  of  thought  I  ""'*  1""  '»«"  "'^  ^'^  ^^^  ""^  ">  «'«*>'  '''»'> 
and  mental  processes,  universal  and  dense  ig- f »«  ""'  '■*^'^'»'">  '"»"'  °««'">''  •'^<''"°«- 
norance,  the  natural  prejudice  against  a  for- 
eigner, are  common  In  all  lands.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  more  prominent  In 
one  land  and  others  in  another,  but  they  are 
all  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all. 
Each  ^eld  also  have  Its  own  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Mexico  is  one  of 
the  great  hindrances  to  a  rapid  spread  of  the 
gospel.    Probably  because  of  the  almost  Im* 


What  kind  of  roads  do  we  have  in  tli« 
mountains?  Just  cowpaths,  that  is  all.  Some- 
times one  must  lie  flat  on  his  back  to  avoid  a 
timb;  again  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  a  foot 
to  prevent  scraping  against  a  tree  at  the 
side,  and  again  one  must  have  a  steady  head 
as  the  path  winds  near  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice. After  a  ride  of  that  kind  any  sort  of  a 
bed  is  welcome.  The  kind  usually  awaiting 
one  Is  a  reed  mat  on  the  ground,  or  one  made 
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of  half-round  sticks  resting  on  a  frame,  like 
a  saw-horse,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  sudden  changes  In  altitude  and  tem- 
perature eontribnte  also  to  giving  variety  to 
life  and  to  disarrangement  of  the  system.  On 
many  roads  it  is  possible  to  leave  a  place 
in  the  morning  at  an  elevation  of  9.000  feet, 
where  there  was  a  good,  nipping  frost,  and 
sleep  that  same  night  among  the  orange 
groves  and  banana  orchards  or  sugar  planta- 
tions at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  less. 
Only  by  the  utmost  care  of  the  health  Is  It 
possible  to  make  a  successful  trip  of  a  few 
weeks'  duration. 

In  former  years  Mexico  was  so  prlest-rld* 
den  and  enslaved  by  the  Church  that  when 
she  did  arouse  and  throw  off  the  vampire 
that  was  sucking  her  life,  she  was  compelled 
to  adopt  some  laws  that  seem  oppressive  and 
that  work  against  Protestantism,  her  best 
friend. 

The  moat  important  one  forbids  all  open- 
air  religious  meetings  or  processions,  or  any 
aHsembly  of  a  religious  nature  not  held  with- 
in a  building  or  inclosed  walls.  This  has 
been  Interpreted  in  some  places  as  forbidding 
conversation  on  religious  topics  on  the  street. 
Because  of  this  law  no  active  propagation 
can  take  place  until  the  confidence  of  some 
property-owner  has  been  gained  sufficiently 
to  secure  the  use  of  his  house. 

This  also  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  w^ork, 
as  it  is  often  necessary  to  purchase  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  a  preaching  place.  The  build- 
ings must  be  held  in  the  name  of  private  in- 
dividuals, because  Mexican  laws  do  not  per- 
mit the  holding  of  property  by  religious  or- 
ganizations. These  law^s  may  seem  oppres- 
sive, but  as  they  were  framed  to  correct 
glaring  abuses  in  former  days,  w^e  cannot  ex- 
pect their  early  repeal. 

The  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  driven  thou- 
sands of  the  thinking  men  of  Mexico  com- 
pletely over  to  unbelief  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.  Atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism, 
spiritualism  and  almost  every  other  "ism"  in 
which  men  have  tried  to  satisfy  their  spirit- 
ual natures  are  rampant. 

At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  who  can  read  and  write  are  un- 
believers. Many  of  them  outwardly  conform 
to  the  Catholic  Church  by  going  to  mass  once 
a  year,  but  It  is  done  only  to  save  social  os- 
tracism or  assure  stability  In  business. 

Nature's  barriers,  enactments  of  man  and 


unbelief  are  thus  the  three  great  towers  of 
the  fortress  which  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
rapid  march  of  the  gospel  army.  The  flrsi 
is  gradually  giving  way  before  the  advance 
of  railroads  and  progressive  public  officers 
who  are  constructing  good  roads.  The  sec- 
I  ond  will  be  removed  when  the  country  is 
I  thoroughly  prepared  for  it.  The  last  is  the 
greatest  and  is  most  strongly  built.  It  is  far 
easier  to  transplant  faith  than  to  grow  it 
anew. 

The  dense  ignorance  in  Mexico  is  also  a 
very  serious  obstacle.  The  government  cen- 
I  BUS  of  1900  revealed  tlie  fact  that  but  four- 
teen and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion can  read  and  write — less  than  300  in 
2,000. 

Protestant    missionary    agencies    entered 
Mexico  a  few  years  after  the  liberal  party 
had  won  its  great  victory  over  the  clericala. 
The  emotions  of  the  people  had  been  greatly 
stirred.    The  victors  were  anxious  to  encour- 
age every  movement   which   would   tend   to 
make  their  cause  permanently  triumphant. 
Hence   in    many   cases   the   liberals   took   a 
'  prominent  part  in   forming  new  groups  of 
Protestants. 
The   extension   was   so   rapid    for   several 
I  years  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mission- 
aries to  keep  pace  with  the  movement-    The 
I  several   groups  of   Protestants   widely   scat- 
I  tered  over  the  country  could  not  be  properly 
I  trained.     Enthusiasm  began  to  cool.     Those 
who  had  joined  the  Church  during  the  time 
of  popularity  began  to  waver. 

Those  whose  hearts  had  not  been  touched 
came  to  realize  that  the  new  religion  was 
not  only  to  protest  against  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
aimed  also  to  build  up  a  new  religious  order 
in  society  and  w^as  founded  on  purity  of  life 
and  integrity  of  character.  For  this  they 
were  not  ready.  New  accessions  became 
few  and  many  *'turned  back  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him.**  The  young  church  was 
passing  through  its  first  crisis.  The  faith  of 
some  staunch  believers  even  seemed  ;to 
waver  It  was  a  trying  time  for  those  who 
passed  through  it. 

But  the  sifting  was  good.  Those  who  con- 
founded liberalism  and  Protestantism  as  po- 
lltlcal  agencies  passed  out;  those  who  identi* 
fled  Christianity  with  freemasonry  with- 
drew: those  who  had  gone  in  with  the  crowd 
without  having  any  positive  intention  or 
clear  conviction  grew  Indifferent. 


The  fruit  of  the  reaction  was  a  firm  con  vie- 
tlou  that  rapid  growth  Is  often  dangerous  to 
stability  and  that  Christ's  last  command  was 
not  only  to  preach,  but  also  to  teach— "teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatever  I 
have  commanded/'  | 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  teaclifng  and 
two  classes  of  schools,  one  for  a  select  few 
and  another  for  the  multitude.    To  the  first , 
class  belong  the  regularly  established  educa-  j 
tional    institutions.      Nearly   every   mission 
agency  in  Mexico  has  at  least  one.  ! 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
supports  boarding  schools  in  Mexico  City, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Durango  and 
Saltillo;  the  Methodist  EpiBcopal  Church,  in 
Mexico  City  and  Puebla;  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  in  Mexico  City  and  SaltlUo; 
the  Congregational ists,  in  Chihuahua  and 
Guadalajara ;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
in  Aguas-Ca  lien  tea;  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Mexico  City;  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South, 
in  Linares.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Coagregationalists  have  established 
in  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  respectively,  col- 
leges for  boys  In  which  there  are  literary, 
commercial  and  manual  training  courses. 
The  PresbyterianB,  North,  have  a  theological 
school  in  Coyoaean.  In  addition,  a  network 
of  day  schools  is  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. All  of  these  schools  are  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent "work  and  their  influence  is  widely  felt, 
for  they  are  training  a  select  body  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  their 
people. 

The  schools  for  the  multitude  are  of  most 
importance.  Every  missionary  and  conse- 
crated native  worker  Is  an  instructor  in 
them.  More  and  more  extensively  each  year 
the  plan  of  establishing  Sunday  schools  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  of  holding 
conventions,  conferences  and  Bible  schools  is 
being  put  in  practice.  There  is  now  hardly 
a  group  of  congregations  which  does  not  have 
Its  conference  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  more  in  the  Christian  life  than  a 
protest,  or  even  a  formal  observance  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  largest  school  is  one  that 
holds  its  sessions  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
has  the  same  Instructors  as  the  schools  just 
mentioned.  The  scholars  are  every  man. 
woman  and  child  who  may  be  within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Instructor's  influence.  The  sub- 
ject taught  is  Christian  life,  the  method,  ob- 
jective. 


An  earnest  teacher  in  this  school  la  not  a  ] 
recluse  or  hermit.    He  is  a  maji  among  me&.  j 
He  la  willing  to  give  up  his  hours  In   the] 
study.  If  thereby  he  may  go  out  and   gala  J 
some  one's  confidence;   or  he  Is  willing  to 
diligently   study    foreign    literature    In    the 
originals.  If  thereby  he  may  learn  the  modes 
of  thought  of  those  about  him. 

A  few  games  of  checkers  or  chess,  a  bunt- 
ing trip,  athletic  sports  used  as  a  means 
to  the  end,  are  oftentimes  more  potent  in 
gaining  a  soul  than  a  direct  attack  by  tracts 
or  personal  conversation.  A  man  who  can  be 
patient  under  trying  circumstances,  or  who 
holds  his  temper  under  strong  provocation,  is 
giving  a  convincing  object-lesson  in  Chris- 
tian virtue. 

In  dwelling  thus  at  length  on  Christian 
I  tying,  no  iDstnuatlon  is  intended  against  the 
workers  of  former  days;  we  only  mention 
a  method  of  work  which  is  being  more  and 
more  emphasized  each  year. 

Everywhere  in  Mexico  there  are  images  In 
the  churches  and  in  private  homes.  They 
are  almost  omnipresent.  Are  these  Images 
really  worshiped?  or  are  they  only  used,  t 
the  Roman  Church  claims,  as  a  medium  of 
conveying  the  thought  to  the  real  person? 

There  is  a  little  village  called  Tusantla, 
whose  patron  saint  Is  the  Apostle  John,  San 
Juan.  The  image  in  the  parochial  church  Is  j 
a  very  smalt  one  and  has  gone  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  "San  Juanito,"  Saint  Johnny. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  change  of  priests. 
The  newcomer;  wishing  to  embellish  his 
church,  put  "San  Juanito"  in  the  back  room 
and  installed  In  his  place  a  large  image  of 
San  Juan.  The  people  did  not  take  very 
kindly  to  the  change,  but  very  little  was  said. 
The  rains  did  not  begin  at  the  usual  time 
that  season,  but  were  greatly  delayed.  The 
people  became  uneasy.  The  com  would  not 
grow.    Ruin  for  many  was  Imminent. 

The  people  and  the  priest  besought  San 
Juan  to  send  rain,  but  with  no  result.  Fi- 
nally the  people  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
priest  entreating  him  to  restore  *'San  Juanlto" 
to  his  place,  and  stating  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  he  was  angry  at  being  displaced 
and  was  holding  back  the  rain  in  resentment. 
After  some  entreaty  **San  Juanlto"  was  re- 
stored  and  the  interloping  San  Juan  carried 
to  the  storeroom. 

Within  a  few  days  the  rains  came  in  abun- 
dance,  because  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
could  not  hold  back  longer.    But  the  people 
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rejoiced  in  the  power  of  "San  Juanlto/'  who 

Is  enahrined  in  their  hearts  as  never  before. 
He  is  BOW  especially  revered  as  miracle  work- 
ing. Is  it  the  Apostle  John  to  whom  they 
direct  tiieir  prayers,  or  that  little  wooden 
Image,  the  work  of  man's  hands? 

On  one  of  my  trips  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Mexico  I  came  to  a  little  town 
in  which  there  was  a  fine  large  Catholic 
Church  near  the  center  of  the  town,  but  it 
was  closed  and  showed  signs  of  neglect  aod 
abandonment.  Some  distance  away,  entirely 
at  one  side,  there  was  another  and  much 
smaller  church.  My  curiosity  was  aroused. 
Seeking  an  explanation,  I  was  told  that  the 
small  church  was  the  older:  that  a  few  years 
before  it  had  burned,  but  as  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  had  escaped  nearly  unscathed  the 
building  was  continued  In  use  until  the  fine 
new  church,  more  conveniently  located »  was 
ready  for  consecration.  At  last  all  was  ready 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  Virgin's 
transfer  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

Upon  taking  up  the  image  she  was  found 
surprisingly  heavy  and  rapidly  increased  in 
weight  as  she  was  carried  toward  the  door, 
so  that  it  was  reached  with  great  difficulty* 
When  the  attempt  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  door  a  great  miracle  was  wrought,  she 
grew  BO  large  that  the  door  was  too  small 
for  her.  Her  followers  believed  this  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
abandon  her  old  shrine.  Because  of  this  be- 
lief the  new  church  was  closed  and  the  old 
one  was  repaired.  There  she  remains  to  this 
day,  superior  to  all  the  images  of  the  district 
because  she  had  thus  proven  her  miraculous 
powers. 

The  young  people  of  Mexico  are  not  only 
the  hope  of  the  future,  but  in  many  places 
are  now  the  main  power  of  the  Church. 
More  than  two  years  ago  when  funds  were 
getting  low  in  the  .treasury  of  the  Mexican 
Home  Mission  Board,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  of  the  Divino  Salvador  Church  of 
Mexico  City  promised  to  raise  $1,000  during 
the  year  for  the  cause  and  challenged  the 
whole  Mexican  Church  to  duplicate  it.  The 
plan  was  a  success.  Over  $2,000  was  received 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  during  1900. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Endeavorers  inspired 
the  Dlvlno  Salvador  Church  to  take  a  step  in 
vance.  With  the  fiscal  year  of  IJJOl  this 
urch  became  entirely  self-supporting.  This 
urch  having  its  regularly  installed  native 
pastor,  is  the  first  one  in  all  Mexico  to  as- 


sume the  burden  of  its  entire  financial  sup- 
port. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Young 
People's  Societies  of  Mexico  was  held  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  in  1893.  Twelve  young  men  rode 
on  horseback  a  distance  of  800  miles  to  at- 
tend it.  They  endured  hardship  from  storms, 
hostile  villages  and  through  being  mlstiiken 
for  cattle  thieves  by  the  government  troops. 
The  impulse  toward  better  things  Is  still  felt 
in  the  churches  from  which  they  went  and 
to  which  they  brought  new  ideas.  To  attend 
the  convention  the  following  year  !n  Mexico 
City  three  walked  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  capital.  Though  footsore  and  weary, 
they  felt  well  repaid  and  returned  to  their 
homes  carrying  the  Christian  joy  and  greet- 
ings from  fellow-workers  to  those  distant 
congregations. 

The  Mexican  Protestant  Church  during 
thirty  years  has  sealed  her  faith  in  the  blood 
of  over  sixty  martyrs.  The  time  for  such 
persecution  Is  passing,  but  is  not  yet  ancient 
history. 

In  1898*  In  Irapuato,  the  house  of  a  Prot- 
estant family  was  sacked  and  burned,  the 
family  barely  escaping  with  their  lives,  in 
the  same  year  In  Vena  do.  state  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  a  man  was  assaulted  and  left  for 
dead.  He  eventually  recovered.  At  the  close 
of  December,  1900,  the  leader  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  state  of  Mexico,  a  short  distance 
northwest  of  the  capital,  was  murdered  by 
his  fanatical  townsmen. 

Last  September  the  house  in  which  the 
speaker  and  a  native  worker  were  spending 
the  night  was  attacke*d  by  the  populace.  But 
the  opportune  arrival  of  government  troops 
prevented  serious  trouble,  A  few  days  after 
the  family  were  compelled  to  flee  in  order  to 
escape  bodily  harm.  They  have  since  been 
reinstated  by  the  authorities,  and  It  is  be- 
;  iieved  that  they  will  be  protected.  The  light 
of  religious  toleration  is  breaking  over  the 
land,  but  there  still  remain  many  places  into 
which  its  rays  have  not  penetrated. 

In  its  configuration  Mexico  resembles  a 
large  cornucopia.  The  mouth  is  toward  our 
own  country  inviting  us  to  fill  it.  Not  in 
figure  but  in  truth  she  is  eager  to  receive 
whatever  we  send  her.  She  needs  tae  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  to  vitalize  her.  She  Is  rap- 
idly acquiring  our  civlMzation,  but  too  often 
it  is  absolutely  divorced  from  religion.  Spe- 
cifically, she  must  have  a  few  more  strong 
men  to  reinforce  the  missions,  a  liberal  sup- 
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port  of  the  educational  Institutions  already 
eBtabllsbed  and  the  founding  of  several  more. 
But  above  all  she  needs  our  earnest  prayers 
And  Christian  sympathy* 

Let  the  tourist  see  more  in  the  stately 
Catholic  churches  than  their  material  beauty. 
Let  him  consider  the  significance  of  the  wide 
contrast  in  cost  between  the  church  edifice 
and  the  houses  of  the  people,  the  meaning 
of  the  ever-present  Image,  or  the  efficacy  of 
an  unintelligible  religious  service. 

Let  the  young  man.  apparently  Christian 
at  home,  who  goes  to  Mexico  to  engage  in 
bUElness,  remember  that  the  old  religion  is 
not  obsolete^  nor  is  it  a  hindrance  to  his  ad- 
vancemenL  but  that  It  is  his  safest  anchor 
and  that  "God's  country*'  does  not  stop  at 
the  Rlo  Grande,  even  though  it  may  thus  ap- 
pear. With  a  few  strong  reinforcements,  a 
liberal  support  of  education  and  an  earnest 
Christian  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  cross  the  Rio  every 
year  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  the  Mexico 
of  tomorrow  will  be  a  God-fearing,  liberal 
and  enlightened  republic  in  fact  as  well  as 
name. 


AdaptabilHy  of  Methodism  to  the  Sal- 
vation of  Mexico. 

H¥    RKV.   H,   t\    ELLItKTT. 

A  MINISTER  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  once  asked  the  w^riter  if  he  did 
not  think  that  his  own  (P.  E. )  Church,  with 
its  liturgical  form  of  worship,  was  not  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  Mexicans  than  the  simple 
service  of  the  Methotftst  Church.  1  replied 
that  I  thought  not:  that  many  Mexicans  were 
weary  of  so  much  rituaL  and  that  a  simple, 
hearty,  evangelical  service  was  much  more 
to  their  taste. 

After  more  than  twelve  years  on  the  mis- 
sion field  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  Methodism,  with  its  public  preaching 
and  social  means  of  grace,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  uplifting  and  redemption  of  this  poor 
priest-ridden  people.  And  In  saying  this  I 
have  no  word  to  utter  against  the  excellent 
work  being  done  and  the  consecrated  labor- 
ers, men  and  women,  of  other  denominations 
In  Mexico, 

Perhaps  we  have  not  made  enough  of  our 
€]a6B  and  prayer-meetlngs  in  Mexico.  Tbe 
Mexicans,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  experi- 
mental religion,  and  need  to  be  taught  the 
A,  B,  C  of  salvation  by  faith  and  not  by 


works,  need  that  nursery  of  tbe  churcli — tli« 
class-meeting.     Our  converts  need  the  ffodly 
counsel  of  the  wise  leader,  the  prayers  and  1 
help  of  other  travelers   zionward,   and    the 
hour  of  quiet  meditation  and  examination. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  us  that  we  ought 
to  revive  this  old  institution  which  Is  per- 
haps of  more  practical  value  to  us  than  the 
Epworth  League.  By  a  better  cultivation 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  converts  we  will 
I  make  not  simply  Protestants,  but  saints;  not 
I  members  only,  but  laborers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

The  gospel  and  the  fervent  preaching  of  It 
Is  as  truly  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  the  Mexican,  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  presume,  however,  that  there  is  not  a 
Methodist  missionary  In  Mexico  that  has  not 
been  again  and  again  discouraged  at  the  way  I 
in  which  that  message,  so  faithfully  deliv- 
ered, has  been  (apparently)  received. 

It  has  seemed  sometimes  as  If  nothing 
could  move  his  phlegmatic  hearers.  After  a 
hard  Sabbath  Day's  labor  he  has  retired  feel- 
ing not  a  little  disappointed  because  there 
were  no  visible  fruits  to  his  labors. 

To  some  of  us  who  have  come  to  this  field 
1 
I  from  centres  of  whole-souled  Methodism,  and 

from  scenes  of  soul-eon  verting  power,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  same  deep  concern  about  per- 
sonal religion  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  i 
has  caused  not  a  little  depression  of  spirit. 

1  But  with  more  experience  and  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people*  we  have  found 
that  they  do  as  truly  accept  the  truth,  believe 
with  the  heart,  and  enjoy  their  religion  as 
if  they  had  found  the  Lord  at  the  mourners* 
bench  in  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a 

[  great  revival. 

1  remember  preaching  one  Sunday  night  to 

'  a  good  audience  and  tbe  spirit  was  present  to 

I  heal,  A  short  prayer  meeting  followed. 
While  the  brethren  sang  I  went  to  one  who 
had  heen  very  attentive.     In  reply  to  my  ap- 

j  peal  he  said :  *"God  touched  my  heart  while 
you  preached,"  His  fidelity  and  consistency 
from  that  hour  proved  that  his  conversion 

I  was  genuine. 

A  "Forward   Movement'*  of  Methodism  In 

'  Mexico  !s  now  contemplated.  We  must  reach 
the  people  with  the  gospel.  That  Methodism 
has  a  great  work  and  a  glorious  future  before 
It  In  the  evangelization  of  Mexico  we  firmly 
believe. 

Ood  has  put  His  blessing  upon  the  work. 
The  little  leaven  Is  beginning  to  penetrate 
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^  tb»  lump,  and  we  have  faith  in  that  leaven  of 

f  rlgliteoasness  that  it  will  win  its  widening 

r  wiy  till  the  whole  is  leavened.     May  €rOd 

t  hMSten  the  time. 
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Convention  of  Protestant  Workers  in 
Mexico* 

IN  1898  a  confederation  was  formed  com- 
prising four  corporate  bodies,  the  Na- 
tional Sunday-School  Union,  the  National 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Bpworth  League  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Bffethodist  Church,  and  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union.  The  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  confederation,  and  the  seventh 
of  E«ndeavor,  was  celebrated  in  July  in  Mon- 
terey, "the  Chicago  of  Mexico,"  with  an  at- 
tendance of  thfee  hundred  delegates,  not  in- 
cla<nng  the  local  societies. 

O^virlng  to  the  magnificent  distances  in  Mex- 
ico, the  larger  part  of  the  delegates  were 
from,  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
though  nearly  every  State  in  the  republic 
was  represented.  The  large  Methodist 
chux-ch  was  crowded  during  the  day  meet- 
inss,  and  in  the  evening  the  three  evangeli- 
cal churches  were  filled  to  overflowing,  so 
tbat  it  is  estimated  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
people  attended  the  services. 

Subjects  of  varied  interests  were  discussed 
in   tlie  excellent  programme  presented,  and 
special  rallies  were  held  in  the  interests  of 
the  different  young  people's  societies  repre- 
sented.   An  evening  was  dedicated  to  the 
Junior  work.    The  theme  that  excited  most 
discussion  was  the  introduction  of  modem 
P^&sogical  methods  into  the  Sunday-schools. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  public  schools  in 
Hexico  have  been  wonderfully  improved  by 
*^®   introduction  of  new  methods  and  more 
MberaJ  appropriations  in  many  States  for  the 
normal  and  public  schools.    The  whole  sub- 
^®^t  of  education  has  received  a  new  impulse 
™*t  li^s  been  quickly  refiected  in  our  evan- 
ffelica.1  -work,  both  in  the  mission  day  schools 
*'^**  in.  the  Sunday-school. 

^^C8t  practical  and  satisfactory  discus- 
^  ^^  ^^t  these  subjects  at  the  convention 
ar!^^^^*  to  light  the  fact  that  the  Protestants 
^       ^1^«  prime  factors  in  the  advance  move- 


our  different  lesson  helps,  in  Spanish,  into 
one  interdenominational  quarterly  or  month- 
ly, reducing  the  present  expense  of  three  or 
four  different  issues  and  increasing  the  size 
and  material  of  the  one  publication,  so  that 
we  can  have  something  which  will  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  to  the  splendid  service 
rendered  the  home  church  by  The  Sunday 
School  Times  and  similar  publications. 

Another  imperative  need  of  our  work  is  a 
young  people's  hymnal.  The  general  senti- 
ment was  in  favor  of  original  hymns  and 
tunes,  as  against  translations,  that  shall  cor- 
respond with  the  peculiar  character  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Latin-American  race.  Not  a 
few  such  hymns  are  in  use  ,and  their  number 
is  constantly  growing.  A  well-selected  com- 
mittee was  named  to  compile  material  for  a 
new  hymnal  that  will  satisfy  these  require- 
ments. Their  work  will  be  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  busi- 
ness meeting,  and  money  was  raised  to  push 
the  work  of  preparing  more  literature  and 
increasing  the  circulation  of  our  periodical. 
El  Eaforzador  Mexicano.  It  was  decided  that 
the  convention  meet  again  next  year  in  July 
in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are: — 

President — Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  Mex- 
ico City. 

Secretary— VLrs.  C.  Scott  Williams,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

TrcMurer— Rev.  Pedro  Trujillo,  Tampico. 

Superintendent  Junior  Work — ^Miss  Severa 
Euresti,  Saltillo. 

Superintendent  of  Literature — Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Lamb.  Ciudad  Victoria. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Williams. 
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^^^mmittee    was   appointed    to    prepare 
~    feasible  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of 


Methodist  Episcopal  Chtsrch^  Sotsth, 
Missions  in  Mexico* 

THERE  are  three  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
Mexico — The  Northwest  Mexican  Mission 
Conference,  Central  Mexico  Mission  Confer- 
ence and  Mexican  Border  Mission  Confer- 
ence. Most  of  the  appointments  are  in  Mex- 
ico, but  some  of  them  are  for  the  Mexicans 
on  the  border  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

The  statistics  of  the  Parent  Society  report 
13  foreign  male  missionaries,  all  of  whom 


are  married:  53  native  traveling  preachers, 
47  local  preachers,  75  stations  and  circuits. 
5.783  memliers,  116  Sunday-schools,  with  b.- 
862  scholars,  a  hospital  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
and  one  at  Monterey,  and  mission  property 
valued  at  f  li>5«867.  The  oaptisms  last  year 
were  381  adults  and  410  infants. 

The  male  missionaries  are: 

Rev.  W.*  D,  King,  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Mood,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Rev.  X  W.  Grimes,  City  of  Mexico. 

Rev,  J.  F.  Corbin.  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Rev.  R,  C.  Elliott,  Mastatlan.  Mexico. 

Rev.  N.  E.  Joyner.  City  of  Mexico. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Onderdonk.  City  of  Mexico. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Fitzgerald.  Durango,  Mexico. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Reynolds,  PhoBnix,  Arizona. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh.  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Gray.  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Rev.  W,  F.  Ogiesby.  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

Dr.  U.  H.  Nixon,  Monterey,  Mexico. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
reports  the  following  missionaries  connected 
with  the  Mexico  Missions: 

Laredo,  Tej-os^Mias  Nannie  E.  Holding, 
Miss  Delia  Holding.  Mrs.  A.  E.  McClendon, 
Miss  Edith  Park,  Miss  Norwood  Wynn,  Miss 
Fannie  B.  Moling. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico — Miss  Hardynia  Nor- 
vllle.  Miss  Annie  Churchill,  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Carney. 

iS an  Luis  Postosi,  Mej^ico — Miss  Rebecca 
Toland,  Miss  Viola  Blackburn,  Miss  Esther 
Case. 

SaltiUo.  Mejrico — Miss  Leila  Roberts.  Miss 
Leila  McNeraar. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico — Miss  Lizzie  Wilson, 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Harper. 

Gundalajam,  Mexico — Miss  Laura  V, 
Wright.  Miss  Alice  Griffith, 

Duranpo,  Mexico — Miss  Kate  C.  McFarren, 
Miss  Ella  B.  Tydings,  Miss  May  Treadweli. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Mis-j 
slons  for  1&02  says:  "Our  mission  in  Mexico 
never  had  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  The  spirit! 
of  fellowship  among  the  brethren,  both  Mex- 
ican and  American;  the  esprit  de  corpn 
which  has  been  generated;  the  pledge  of  |20.- 
000  for  educational  work;  the  marked  ad- 
vance in  self-support,  there  being  five  Mexi- 
can preachers  entirely  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  the  field;  the  completion  dur* 
Ing  the  quadrennium  of  Ave  substantial 
churches,  two  of  them  among  the  best  In  the 
republic;   the  opening  of  two  hospitals  and 


plans  for  a  great  forward  movement — give 
some  idea  of  the  new  life  which  has  come 
to  the  mission. 

"Three  Annual  Conferences  extend 
through  the  republic,  manned  by  over  fifty 
Mexican  preachers,  who.  with  the  mission- 
aries, have  gathered  nearly  six  thousand 
members  into  our  societies. 

"Many  of  the  eighteen  thousand  a*JLei' 
ents  have  permanently  broken  with  Rome, 
and  are  Protestants  in  conviction  as  well  as 
in  sympathy. 

''Our  hospitals,  with  a  combined  clinic  of 
more  than  a  thousand  patients  last  year,  are 
proving  to  be  as  powerful  factors  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  people  as  those  lo 
China  and  Korea. 

"*Four  American  congregations  are  a 
prophecy  of  an  English-speaking  Conference 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  years  to 
come." 

A  beautiful  new  churcn  has  been  erected 
in  Mexico  City,  and  tt  is  the  handsomest 
Protestant  Church  in  the  republic.  A  fine 
church  building  is  nearly  finished  in  El  Pj 
The  Church  In  Chihuahua  for  more  than  l 
years  has  entirely  supported  its  pastor 
does  its  part  in  supporting  the  other  insi 
tutions  of  the  Church.  The  Woman's  Board 
baa  a  fine  school  here  that  is  doing  a  great 
work,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  schools 
in  Guadalajara,  Durango,  SaltlUo.  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Mexico  City.  The  Puebla  Cir- 
cuit has  two  good  preaching  places  with  105 
members.  In  Orizaba  Station  Is  a  nice  church 
building  and  a  comfortable  parsonage. 


Methodism  lo  Saltillo^  Mexico* 

BY  LEILA  aoaEars. 

THE  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  Saltillo,  Mexico,  waaj 
commenced  in  1884.  Rev.  J.  F.  Corbin 
the  first  missionary  sent  here.  The  church, 
though  not  as  large  numerically  as  in  other 
centers^  is  vigorous  because  of  the  streng 
of  its  individual  members.  Their  intelU'^ 
gence  and  social  position  are  in  advance  of 
what  Is  found  in  the  average  Protestant  con- 
gregations in  Mexico. 

Some  of  their  occupations  are  these:  Bro. 
Andres  Osuna  is  principal  of  the  State  Nor* 
mal  School;  Bro.  L  R,  OUvarea  Is  teacher  of 
some  of  the  highest  branches  in  the  Normal 
Department  of  thls^  our  Methodist  school; 
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: 


Bro.  y«  Ramires,  first  cashier  in  the  State 
Bank;  others  are  commlssloii  merchants, 
bookkeepers,  writers  in  government  offices, 
teachers,  students,  etc.  Our  pastor  is  Rev. 
Basilio  Soto,  and  we  have  a  membership  of  , 
eighty-five,  I 

Cole^io  Ingles,  of  which  I  am  principal. ' 
was  founded  in  18S6  by  the  '^Rosebnds"  of 
Virginia  and  adopted  in  1S87  by  the  Woman*s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Here  we  teach 
all  grades  that  correspond  to  the  public 
school  system,  and  have,  in  addition,  a  Nor- 
mal Department  for  the  training  of  Chris- 
tian girls  who  go  out  from  ua,  year  by  year, 
to  teach  their  own  people* 

During  the  last  six  years  we  have  had 
nnder  Instrut^tion  from  274  to  345  souls  each 
term.  These  numbers  include  those  who  at- 
tend the  two  day  schools  we  have  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  population 
here  is  25,000.  Two  missionaries,  11  teachers 
and  one  Bible  woman  constitute  our  working 
force. 

We  have  a  church  building  whfch  is  the 
property  of  the  Parent  Board  and  school 
property  owned  by  the  Woman's  Board.  The 
latter,  situated  on  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  consists  of  30  rooms  and  5  patios  or 
courts.  We  have  Jnst  finished  an  attractive 
brick  front  The  school  buildings  are  valued 
at  115,000. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Missions 
in  Mexico. 

The  statistics  report  eight  male  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  seven  missionaries  and 
51  native  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  23  ordained  and  27  unor- 
dained  native  preachers.  73  native  teachers 
and  other  helpers,  2,873  members  and  2,676 
probationers,  with  10,688  adherents.  The 
mission  property  is  valued  at  |551,430.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  were  77  adults  and 
203  children  baptized  and  407  conversions 
reported. 

The  miasionarles  are: 

Rev,  H.  A.  Basaett  and  wife.  Mexico  City, 

Rev,  F.  S,  Borton,  D.  D,,  and  wife,  Puebla. 

Rev,  J.  W.  Butler,  D,  D.,  and  wife,  Mexico 
City. 

Rev.  Ira  C,  Cartwrtght  and  wife,  Leon. 

Rev,  George  B,  Hyde.  M.  D.,  and  wife. 
Sllao. 

Rev.  S.  Quickmlre  and  wife,  Pachnca. 


Rey.  L,  B.  Salmans.  M*  D..  and  wife,  Guan- 
ajuato. 
Rev,  W.  S.  Spencer  and  wife.  Puebia, 

The  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  are: 

Mexico  City — Miss  Harriet  L.  Ayres. 

Pachuai — Miss  Ida  Bohannon. 

Pitebla — Miss  Lucy  Bumgardner.  Miss  An- 
na R.  Limberger,  Mias  Carrie  M,  Purdy. 

Guanajuato — Miss  Effie  Dunmore*  Miss 
Alice  M,  Moore, 

Miss  Mary  De  Forest  Loyd.  who  gave 
eighteen  years  of  valuable  service  in  the  or- 
phanage and  Girls*  School  In  Mexico  City, 
died  May  28.  1902, 

The  worli  In  Mexico  City  made  considera- 
ble progress  during  the  past  year.  This  Is 
manifest  In  better  attendance  on  Sabbath 
services.  Increased  self-support,  and  50  con- 
versions, 

Guanajuato  reports  38  conversions  and  a 
very  encouraging  year  in  the  Medical  work, 

Puebla  takes  on  new  strength  every  year. 
The  Methodist  Institute  and  the  Ladles'  Nor- 
mal School  are  of  great  yalne  to  the  City  and 
Mission, 

Pachuca  rejoices  in  a  magnificent  new 
church. 

The  pastors  in  Mexico  City,  Guanajuato 
and  Puebla  are* entirely  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  sen^e.. 

There  are  140  congregations,  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  well. 

Ten  high  schools  have  318  pupils,  and  54 
day  schools  report  3,417  scholars. 


Notes  on  Mexico. 

I  Mexico  reported  in  189 a  a  census  popula- 
tion of  12,491,573.  Of  these  1^  per  cent,  are 
of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per 
cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  38  per  cent,  of  In- 
dian race.  The  foreign  population  numbered 
50,8gS. 

General  D.  Porflrlo  Diaz  is  President  of 
the  Republic.  He  was  first  elected  in  1876. 
His  present  term,  the  sixth,  is  from  Decem- 
ber 1.  1900,  to  December  1,  1904. 

The  prevailiog  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  Church  and  State  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  all  religions  are  toler- 
ated. 

The  following  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
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United  States  have  missions  in  Mexico:  Pres- 1  terian,  Protestant  Episcopal.  These  nport 
byterlan  North,  Presbyterian  South,  Meth-  about  200  foreign  workers,  550  native  wort- 
odist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  ers,  and  17,000  communicants.  There  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Reformed  Associate  nearly  500  organized  churches  and  over  (60 
Presbyterian,  Friends,   Cumberland   Presby-   congregations. 


DIALCXJUES,  RECITATIONS,  MISSIONARY  EXERCISES. 


A  Mfssfonary  Ezercise. 

Appeal. 

The  world  is  full  of  darkness, 

Men's  hearts  are  steeped  in  sin; 
O,  open  wide  the  gospel  doors. 
In  pity  let  us  in. 
Response. 

Our  God  so  loved  the  world 

He  gave  His  only  Son; 
Whosoever  doth  believe 
On  Him  has  but  to  come. 
I  bring  you  the  light  of  love. 

Appeal. 

To  Afric's  dusky  races, 

In  sorrow  long  oppressed, 
O,  send  the  glorious  gospel. 

And  fill  with  joy  her  breast. 

Response. 

I  bring  you  joyful  tidings 

And  break  your  chains  of  sin, 
The  Saviour  has  redeemed  you; 
O,  haste!  and  come  to  Him. 
I  bring  you  the  light  of  joy. 

Appeal. 

In  the  distant  land  of  China 

Our  souls  in  bondage  groan; 
No  rest  we  find  nor  peace — our  gods 

Are  only  wood  and  stone. 

Response. 

Our  God  reigns  in  the  heavens 

And  ever  answers  prayer, 
He  gives  His  peace  and  blessing 
To  all  who  are  afar. 
I  bring  you  peace. 

Appeal. 

From  South  America  I  come  ; 

False  is  the  worship  there, 
No  Bible  do  the  people  have 
In  papal  slavery  drear. 

Response. 

Our  God  Is  full  of  power — 
O,  read  His  word  and  see 
How  He  pities  and  He  pardons. 
And  he  can  make  you  free. 
Pity  is  what  I  bear. 
Appeal. 

I  come  from  far  Korea; 

Is  the  gospel  for  us.  too? 
For,  O.  we  sorely  need  It! 
Or  Is  it  just  for  you? 
Respo7iS€. 

Oh  no,  in  gracious  kindness 

(For  all  men  once  did  fall), 
A  full  and  free  salvation 
Our  God  provides  for  all. 
Kindness  is  what  I  bear. 


!  Appeal. 

Mexico,  your  next-door  neighbor. 
*  Beneath  Rome's  yoke,  too,  lies, 

Nor  sees  the  truth  of  Jesus 
But  through  her  false  priests*  eyes. 

;  Response. 

I  bring  you  news  of  Jesus, 

So  full  of  truth  and  grace, 
He  only  is  the  way,  the  life. 
Naught  else  can  take  His  place. 
'  I  bring  you  the  light  of  truth. 

1  Appeal, 

In  Japan's  fair  sunrise  kingdom 
I  We've  seen  a  dawning  bright. 

But  can  scarce  believe  the  story 
I  Without  a  fuller  light 

\  Response. 

i         O,  trust  the  gospel  message. 

Believe,  and  thou  shalt  see 
'         Such  things  as  only  faith's  eyes 

Can  picture  unto  thee. 
I  bring  you  the  light  of  faith. 

,  Appeal. 

\         In  India's  hoary  empire. 

Puffed  up  with  pride,  we  need 
j         The  humble,  lowly  Saviour 
J  To  make  us  meek,  indeed. 

Response. 

Then  take  His  yoke  upon  you. 

And  learn  humility; 
All  caste  shall  then  be  leveled 
And  all  men  brethren  be. 
Meekness  is  what  I  bear. 

^Lillian  N.  Mw 


Wlien  Fm  a  Man. 
(An  exercise  for  six  boys), 

1st  When  I'm  a  man,  I  mean  to  do 

Some  work  for  Christ,  my  King, 
I'd  like  to  preach  in  heathen  lands. 

And  souls  to  heaven  bring. 
But,  if  I  cannot  preach  for  Him, 

I'll  try  to  find  some  way 
To  keep  my  light  from  growing  dim 

By  serving  Him  each  day. 

2nd  When  I'm  a  man,  I  want  to  be 

A  soldier  brave  and  true; 
I  want  to  guard  my  country's  flag, 

The  red  and  white  and  blue. 
And  should  I  ne'er  be  called  to  fight 

My  country  to  defend, 
I'll  always  be  a  "minuteman" 

God's  orders  to  attend. 
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3rd  Wlien  I'm  a  man,  1  want  to  be 

As  her  hand  closed  softly  over                                      ^H 

^K              A  Boldier-sailor  brave. 

Her  little  pocket-book,                                                      ^H 

^H           I  want  to  go  from  shore  to  shore 

Where  she  carried  a  birthday  present —                     ^^H 

^H              Upon  tlie  ocean  wave. 

A  bright  new  piece  of  gold —                                       ^^H 

^H          But  should  the  future  hold  from  me 

And  the  look  of  trouble  deepened.                                  ^^H 

^m              This  life  that  I  desire. 

While  her  hand  took  a  firmer  hold.                            ^^| 

^H           I  want  to  serve  God,  first  and  best. 

^^H 

^F              Whatever  may  transpire! 

"I  can*t  give  this."  she  was  thinking,                         ^^| 

r 

"Though  it's  all  I  have  to  give,                                  ^^1 

\          4<*  When  Tm  a  man,  I  want  to  build 

And  I  wish  that  the  children  all                                   ^H 

^^L               A  splendid  children's  home. 

Could  go  to  a  pleasant  place  to  live/'                         ^^H 

^H           In  some  moat  lovely  country  place. 

But  she  saw,  with  a  little  trembling  sob,                    ^^1 

^H              Where  little  ones  may  roam 

That  the  basket  was  on  its  way,                                ^^1 

^H          In  woods  aad  fields,  by  brooks  and  rtllB, 

And  when  it  passed  her  the  gold-piece                         ^^1 

^H              And  then  Til  take  away 

In  the  midst  the  silver  lay.                                         ^^1 

^H          As  many  as  I  can  from  town. 

^^H 

^F              For  a  good  long  country  stay. 

'Twas  an  August  day  at  the  sea^shore.                          ^^| 

1 

And  Eleanor  raced  along                                               ^^| 

^^     bth  When  Tm  a  man,  I  want  to  be 

Where  the  heavy  waves  were  rolling,                           ^^H 

^K               As  rich  as  rich  can  be, 

And  the  tide  was  running  strong;                             ^^1 

^H          So  I  can  send  more  preachers  out 

She  stooped  for  a  sea-shell,  lying                                 ^H 

^B               To  lands  across  the  sea. 

On  the  hard  and  shining  sand,                                  ^^1 

^H          And  to  the  preachers  South  and  West, 

When  a  mighty  breaker  caught  her,                              ^H 

^H              Who  have  so  hard  a  Hfe, 

And  swept  her  away  from  land.                                ^^H 

^H           I  want  to  send  both  books  and  gold 

^^^1 

^■^              To  help  them  in  their  strife. 

But  before  she  could  cry  or  struggle,                          ^^M 

r 

She  was  seized  by  a  little  lad.                                    ^^H 

I         6th  When  I'm  a  man,  T  want  to  go 

Who  dragged  her  out  of  the  water                               ^^B 

^m               To  India's  heathen  land* 

With  all  the  strength  he  had;                                    ^H 

^H           And  tell  the  poor  lost  people  there 

And  he  said,  to  her  look  of  wonder,                            ^^M 

^H               Of  Jesus'  outstretched  hand.                    ' 

As  soon  as  he'd  breath  to  speak :                                ^^1 

^H           For  oh!  1  know  they'd  love  Him  too. 

"I'm  one  of  the  Fresh-air  Children,                                ^^1 

^H               If  only  they  could  know. 

A  staytn*  here  for  a  week."                                       ^H 

^H           That  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross 

:^^H 

^■^               Because  He  loved  us  sol 

Eleanor  thought  of  the  gold-piece                                ^^| 

1 

She  had  sadly  given  away;                                          ^^M 

1          All  When  we  are  men,  we  want  to  be 

"Why,  perhaps  if  Fd  kept  that  money,                        ^H 

1                      So  loyal  to  our  King. 

He  wouldn't  be  here  todays                                         ^^H 

^^            That  to  this  world  where  sin  abounds,       ' 

Weren't  you  afraid  of  drowning?'*                                ^H 

^^              A  blessing  we  may  bring. 

He  slowly  shook  his  head.                                            ^H 

^H           And  so  we  pray,  that,  all  the  way 

"I  didn't  think  of  myself  at  all.                                   ^H 

^B               Until  that  time  we  see. 

But  of  saving  you,"  he  said.                                       ^H 

^H          In  childhood,  boyhood,  every  day, 

^^H 

^H              True  soldiers  we  may  be. 

And  she  suddenly  thought  of  the  sermon;                   ^H 

^H                                                       — F.  KirkJand. 

Its  meaning  grew  clear  and  plain.                              ^^H 

About  the  finding  and  losing,                                         ^^H 
The  living  that's  greatest  gain;                                   ^H 

^^H 

^^M 

That  the  life  which  is  lived  for  others                        ^^1 

^P                    The  Gain  of   Givingf* 

Is  the  only  life  to  lead,                                                  ^H 

And,  Instead  of  our  vain  self-seeking.                         ^^1 

"He  that  lindeth  his  life  shall  lose  It/' 

We  should  care  for  another's  need.                        ^^^H 

Was  the  minister's  text  that  day. 

—    C.  B.  Le  Row.                  ^H 

And  Eleanor  seemed  to  listen. 

Though  her  thoughts  were  far  away; 

^^H 

In  a  week  It  would  be  vacation. 
And  she  longed  for  the  time  to  come 

The  Giving:  Haod«                             ^^H 

That  would  take  her  away  from  the  city. 

Sweet  story  that  we  all  have  read                               ^H 

To  her  beautiful  seaside  home. 

About  the  fishes  and  the  bread,                                   ^^M 

How  often  thy  deep  truth  we  prove                           ^H 

"He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

By  many  a  miracle  of  love!                                        ^^1 

Though  the  words  bore  a  meaning  plain. 

^^H 

They  had  none  for  the  child  who  heard  them, 

Believing  hands  that  open  tie                                    ^^M 

With  restless  eyes  and  brain; 

To  blessings  falling  from  on  high                              ^H 

But  the  sermon  at  last  was  ended, 

Their  portion  break  from  daily  store.                        ^^M 

And  the  preacher  slowly  said, 

And,  giving,  only  gain  the  more.                                ^^M 

**Our  contribution  this  morning. 

^^H 

Will  be  for  the  children's  aid. 

Dear  Christ,  who  thus  with  wondrous  food             ^^M 

Didst  feed  the  hungry  multitude,                              ^^M 

Eleanor's  heart  beat  faster, 

Teach  us  who  sit  at  life's  full  board                         ^^M 

Her  face  wore  a  troubled  look 

How  empty  are  the  hands  that  hoard.                       ^^| 
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The  Two  G>ins« 

Ben  Adam  had  a  golden  coin  one  day. 
Which  he  put  out  at  interest  with  a  Jew; 

Year  after  year  awaiting  him  it  lay, 
Until  the  doubled  coin  two  pieces  grew; 

And  these  two  four — so  on,  till  people  said, 
"How  rich  Ben  Adam  is!"  and  bowed  the 
servile  head. 


Shall  we  deny  the  bread  of  life 

Because  a  sordid  few, 
Will  follow  to  the  mission  field. 

The  devil's  work  to  do? 

Our  Lord's  commands  are  very  plain 

About  these  heathen  folk. 
And  yet  you  set  your  wisdom  up 

And  thus  His  wrath  provoke. 


Ben  Selim  had  a  golden  coin  that  day. 

Which  to  a  stranger,  asking  alms,  he  gave,    Th^lr  talk  is  but  a  pretext  vain. 
Who  went  rejoicing  on  his  unknown  way. 

Ben  Selim  died,  too  poor  to  own  a  grave; 
But  when  his  soul  reached  heaven,  angels 

with  pride 
Showed  him  the  wealth  to  which  his  coin  had 
multiplied! 


For  often  do  I  find. 
That  those  who  cry  down  foreign  work 
Do  none  of  any  kind. 

—Edith  8,  White. 


Heathen  Enou^fh  at  Home. 

No  foreign  mission  will  I  help, 

The  worldly  woman  said, 
I'll  save  my  gold  for  those  at  home, 

Who  need  their  daily  bread. 

Quite  right  it  is  to  feed  the  poor, 
A  plain  command,  and  old; 

But  hungry  souls  cry  out  to  her, 
Let  not  her  hand  withhold. 


No  foreign  mission  will  I  help! 

Next  quoth  the  business  man. 
There  are  heathen  at  our  door  today, 

Deny  it  if  you  can. 

Ah  I  yes.  my  friend,  your  words  are  true, 

But  have  you  ever  thought 
Iriat  Christ  did  die  for  one  and  all — 

Their  ransom  dearly  bought? 

No  foreign  mission  will  I  help! 

A  so-called  Christian  said, 
*Ti8  waste  of  time  and  money  both 

The  Gospel  feast  to  spread. 

The  heathen  are  quite  well  enough. 

Our  care  they  do  not  miss. 
Why  hamper  them  with  clothes  and  creeds, 

When  "Ignorance  is  bliss?" 

I  think  I  hear  the  angels  weep 
When  Christians  talk  this  way, 

Their  name  is  but  a  mockery, 
Forgive  them,  Lord,  I  pray. 

No  foreign  mission  will  I  help  I 

The  cynic  did  proclaim. 
They  never  yet  did  any  good. 

And  I  can  fix  the  blame. 

For  Hottentot  and  other  folk 

Who  live  in  darkest  sin. 
Are  better  off  with  savage  ways 

Than  knowledge  mixed  with  gin. 


I 


''We  arc  His  Witnesses.^' 

It  is  ours  to  tell  the  story  of  God's  free, 
abounding  grace, 

Of  His  mercy  and  compassion,  to  our  sorrow- 
ing, sinning  race. 

Ours  to  tell  how  He  has  sought  us  and  re- 
deemed us  by  His  blood, 

For  we've  tasted  of  His  goodness,  and  we've 
known  the  things  of  God. 

It  is  ours  to  tell  the  story.     If  we're  silent, 

who  will  tell 
How  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  died  to  rescue 

man  from  hell! 
He  has  saved  us;  we  can  witness  what  His 

grace  and  power  can  do: 
So  in  earnestness  we  ask  you,  oh!  will  you 

not  trust  Him,  too? 

It  is  ours  to  tell  the  story,  for  the  many 
know  it  not. 

And  it  may  be  those  who've  heard  it  have  so 
easily  forgot; 

And  the  world  so  sorely  needs  Him — 'twas 
for  all  mankind  He  died. 

Quickly  let  us  give  the  message  of  the  Sa- 
viour crucified. 


Give  it  to  the  hungry  millions  who  in  hea- 
then lands  today 

Famish  for  the  great  salvation,  while  we  fail 
His  word  to  obey; 

Give  it  to  our  friends  and  neighbors,  give  it 
daily  as  we  go, 

And  the  Spirit  shall  direct  us;  and  the  fruit 
some  time  we'll  know. 

It  is  ours  to  tell  the  story.    Some  will  mock. 

while  some  will  hear. 
Still,  may  we  repeat  it  ever,  that  sweet  story, 

old  and  dear; 
For  'tis  ours  to  bear  the  tidings,  while  'tis 

God's  to  bless  the  seed. 
And   no  word   is  void  of  power  which  He 

speaks  through  us,  indeed! 

—A.  E.  R, 
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Indepeodeat  Mtftbodi^b  of  England, 

'FHE  Independent  MerhodisiE  of  England 

^  met  in  annual  ronference  at  Colne,  In 
June  last,  Mr,  John  CrnmblehiiJme  presiding^ 

It  was  resolved  **That  this  annual  meeting 
rejoices  in  the  growing  desire  for  the  closer 
relationship  between  the  various  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  finds  express- 
ion in  the  resolution  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference, for  the  accomplishment  and  perfect- 
lag  of  which  relationship  it  expresses  Its  en- 
tire  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.^' 

It  was  ordered  that  '*A  Connexionai  Mis- 
sionary Fund  be  eatabliBhed,  which  shall  be 
used  as  the  Connexion  may  direct  in  the  in- 
terests and  for  the  furtherance  of  foreign 
missionary  work/* 

The  President  in  an  address  said:  "The 
greatest  event  of  the  past  year  in  Methodism 
was  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  In  City- 
road  Chapel  London.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  Conference  was  the  manlfes- 
lation  of  the  desire  for  a  closer  union  of  all 
sections  of  the  Methodist  Church,  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Conference  has  promoted 
good  feeling  among  the  many  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  real  advantage  would  result  from  organ- 
ic union  between  the  various  bodies.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  any  effort  in  this  di- 
rection between  the  stronger  and  larger  de- 
nominations. The  question  bristles  with  dif- 
ficulties. I  do  not  say  that  they  are  insur- 
mouii table,  but  should  the  union  of  some  of 
the  larger  bodies  be  effected,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  remainder  to  approach  the  ciues- 
tion  in  a  friendly  spirit.*' 

Mr.  A.  Watson  was  elected  President  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Barker  was  elected  Secretary  for 
the  ensuing  year  The  statistics  reported 
372  ministers,  153  churches,  8.703  church 
members  with  26.744  Sunday  schools  schol- 
ars. 


how  to  handle  inquirers,  and  the  Inquirers 
themselves  are  more  in  earnest/' 

The  following  missionaries  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  August  16:— Rev,  Wilbur  F. 
Wilson,  who  returns  to  Nanking  University 
after  a  year's  furlough  spent  in  graduate 
study  at  Columbia  University:  Rev.  Arthur 
D.  Berry,  who  is  to  w^ork  at  Fukuoka,  Japan; 
Rev,  Burton  L.  St.  John  and  wife  I  nee 
Barnes),  who  go  to  Peking;  Rev.  John  Gow- 
dy  and  wife(  nee  Thompson),  who  go  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow;  Rev,  C. 
C.  McCown  who  goes  to  Calcutta.  India,  to 
take  the  work  of  the  late  Benjamin  Chew,  at 
the  Calcutta  American  Institute;  Miss  May 
Belle  Cope,  who  is  to  become  the  wife  of 
Rev.  H.  R.  Caldwell,  of  Foochow. 

The  Malaysia  Message  for  June  gives  an 
account  of  a  farewell  meeting  on  June  5» 
held  in  Singapore  in  honor  of  Rev.  W,  G. 
Shellabear,  w^ho  was  soon  to  leave  on  fur- 
lough for  England  and  the  United  States.  "A 
large  number  aaaembied,  and  the  speeches  in 
Foochow  and  Hokkien  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
English  showed  the  esteem  with  which  Mr. 
Shellabear  is  regarded  after  his  fifteen  years 
of  service  here,  during  the  six  of  which  he 
has  been  Presiding  Elder.  The  Chinese  pr^ 
seated  him  with  a  large  Chinese  banner,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  employees  of  the  Mis- 
sion Press,  of  which  Mr.  Shellabear  was  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  the  manager, 
gave  him.  as  a  token  of  their  respect,  a  copy 
I  of  Strong's  Concordance.  Mr  Shellabear  will 
go  home  via  England,  where  his  aged  father 
is  still  living,  to  rejoin  his  family  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  and  expects 
to  return  to  Singapore  in  time  for  the  ton- 
ference  of  1904.** 


■ 


Methodist  Epiacopa!  Church. 

Rev,  H.  Olin  Cady  arrived  at  Chentu,  West 
China,  May  28, 

Rev.  Jesse  F,  Newman,  of  Nanking  Univer- 
sity.  arrived  with  his  family  from  China  at 
Lake  Mills,  Wis..  July  Uk 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Far  well,  who  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  Chile,  in  1897.  sailed 
last  month,  returning  to  Santiago  College, 
Chile. 

Rev.  John  C.  Davison,  D.  D.,  sailed  last 
month  from  San  Francisco,  returning  to  Ja- 
pan. Mrs,  Davison  with  her  daughter  and 
two  sons,  remain  Jn  the  United  States  for  the 
present. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  writes  from  Japan, 
**The  revival  movement  deepens  in  Japan  as 
It  spreads.     The  workers  understand  better 


Methodist   Episcopal  Church.  South. 

Rev.  J.  T,  Meyers  and  wife,  of  the  Japanese 
Mission,  return  to  Japan  this  month. 

Rev.  J.  I>.  Gerdme,  of  the  South  Georgia 
Conference,  has  been  appointed  missionary 
to  Korea.  He  will  be  supported  by  the 
church  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  support  of  a  missionary  as  a  special 
undertaking  is  growing  in  favor,  l^st  year 
the  Woman*s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  sept  to  the 
treasurer  the  salaries  of  seven  missionaries. 

Bishop  Galloway  and  wife  sailed  from  Van- 
couver for  Japan  July  28.  The  Bishop  will 
hold  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Japan,  Korea 
and  China  Missions. 


Mcthodbt  Protfistanl  Church. 

The  Woman's  Miannnary  Record  has  been 
moved  from  Kansas  City  to  Green8l>oro,  N. 
C..  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  McCulloh  becomes  the 
editor. 

The  foreign  misslonB  are  In  Japan  and  in 
the  Province  of  Hunan.  China.    In  Japan  are 
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four  male  missionaries  and  their  wives  and 
three  unmarried  lady  missionaries.  In  China 
are  two  lady  missionaries. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Hill  writes  from  Changteh, 
China,  that  she  and  Miss  Lawrence  are  learn" 
ing  the  language  and  have  the  aid  of  a  Chris- 
tian Chinese  woman,  who  is  able  to  read  to 
the  women  who  come  to  hear  the  Gospel, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Missionary  Board  met  In  July  and  re- 
ported that  $il,50§  had  been  raised  for  mlB- 
slons.  "The  board  found  out  by  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  books  at  the  office  that  the  gen- 
eral feebleness  and  drawback  to  otir  mission- 
ary interests  were  due  mainly  to  the  indiffer- 
ence and  shameful  negligence  of  the  big 
pastors  holding  our  metropolitan  churches. 
The  rank  and  file  in  the  main  tiike  good  col- 
lections every  Easter,  and  remit  promptly  to 
our  office  in  New  York,  but  these  *blg  guns' 
do  little  or  nothing  along  missionary  lines/* 

Methodist  Cbtirch  of  Australaslji* 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  re- 
ports increasing  prosperity  and  a  revival 
spirit.  I^rge  revivals  in  Melbourne,  Balla- 
rat,  Bend i go,  Geelong  and  other  places  have 


greatly  increased  the  membership  and   the 
spiritual  power  o(  Methodism.    The  mlssioa-j 
ary   spirit   is   Increasing.     Missionary    rein^ 
forcements  have  been  sent  to  the  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Britain  and  New  Guinea* 

Rev-  W.  F.  James,  writing  from  Aberdeen^^ 
South  Australia^  says:   "The  consnnunatiofl 
of   Methodist  union  in   Australia   has  do&ij 
much    to    foster    the  sentiment  for   larger 
Christian  union,  and  Dr.  Fltchett,  presi<fent 
of  the  Victoria  and   Tasmania  Conference, 
has  received  a  letter  from  a  Bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  inviting  him  to  cor  respond j 
with  him  to  discuss  the  points  of  agreement 
between      the      Anglican      and      Methodist'* 
Churches.'* 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  sent  out  an  ap-^ 
peal  for  Increased  contributions.  It  sayss 
'*A  forward  missionary  movement  has  com- 
menced, which  will  largely  increase  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  the  society.  In  view  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  mission  In  the 
Solomon  Islands,  the  work  among  the  Chi- 
nese in  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  the  in* 
crease  of  the  staff  of  the  Indian  mission  in 
Fiji,  and  the  increasing  demands  In  conneo^ 
tfon  with  the  consolidation  and  extension 
our  older  missions,  the  board  appeals  for 
larger  support.'' 


MISSIONARY  BOOKS. 


The  Littlti  fjreeti  Oud  la  a  very  Id  teres  ting  etory 
of  a  mlstflunary,  who,  returning  to  America  from 
JDdla.  brought  with  him  u  god  whieh  bad  beeu 
woiHliipped  by  the  tlindus^,  and  faithfully  Inborect 
tt>  Increase  the  kncnv ledge  and  zeal  of  the  people 
In  missions  and  to  counteract  the  tnHiieace  of 
thoBf  who  pri»acht'd  and  lectured  ou  the  gfood 
there  is  lo  Hindu  lam.  The  ma^n<^^  la  which  the 
measage  of  returned  inlflalonariea  la  received  by 
flooie  cburches  and  Christians  is  well  portrayed. 
ThoB©  who  commence  the  hook  will  be  likely  to 
flnleh  It.  The  author  la  Caroline  Aiwater  Mason, 
and  the  book  Is  pnbllshed  at  aevcntj-OTe  cents  net 
by  the  Fleming  II.  Itevell  Co. 

World-Wide  mantjrlisalion  Is  the  tit  I©  of  the 
book  which  coDtaloa  the  report  of  the  proeeedtngci 
and  addresses  of  the  Interuatlonal  Con  rent  Ion  of 
tb*?  Student  Volutileer  Movewient,  held  In  Toronto, 
Canaaa,  February  '^C  to  March  2,  1902,  It  takes 
nearly  seven  hiimired  pages  to  contain  the  ad- 
dreasea  made  and  the  iiapers  read.  They  are  all  of 
value,  and  two  of  them  are  transferred  to  our 
columns.  They  arc  '^Protestant  Missions  la  Mex- 
ico/' by  Rev.  W.  E.  VanderbUt.  a  missionary  In 
Mexico^  and  "Permanent  Elciueuts  of  8 trench  In 
the  Chlneae  Character  and  lustltytlona,"  by  Dr. 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  who  w&h  for  many  yeara  a  mlaalon- 
ary  la  China  and  who  dU^l  In  July  last.  The  book 
Is  theap  at  the  price,  $1.50,  and  l»  published  by 
the  Shidcut  Volunteer  Movement  at  3  West  Tweo- 
tletU  street,  New  York  City. 

Tht  Triwvdy  of  PaoUngfu,  by  Isaac  C.  Ketler  Is 
*'An  Atithenttc  Story  of  the  Lives,  Services  and 
Sftt*rlfli-*eti  of  the  Presbyterian.  Congregational  and 
China  Inland  Missionaries,  who  suffered  Martyr- 
dom at  Paotingfu,  Chlu^*  Juno  aoth,  and  July  1, 
1900/'   with   48  11  lustration  a  of  the  missionaries, 


their  homes,  mlssloD  bulldlDgs.  etc.  Four  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  lo  this  memorial  of  h<*rtM>8  who 
died  for  CUItia  and  for  Christ.  This  record  Is  well 
calrulatcd  li>  atlr  the  hearts  amd  qatckeo  the  z«al 
of  all  Christians.  The  book  cl<yacs  with  the  words 
"The  Church  Id  China  Is  demonstratlitg  before  tJie 
world  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  »ee*l  of 
the  Church.  Until  the  latest  day  In  that  far  away 
land  men  will  treasure  the  record  of  Bacrltt*^i»  and 
sufferlog  which  God's  pe<iple,  fn  the  year  li>0O.  en- 
dured In  China,  and  hand  down  the  story  of 
Paotlngfu.*'  Piibllahed  at  $2.00  by  the  Fleming 
EI.  Revel  1  Company. 

f*orviun  MiAsionn,  by  Henry  H.  Montgomery,  D. 
I>..  Secretary  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Pro* 
pa*ratlon  of  the  Gospel  In  Foreign  Parts,  Is  pub- 
lished at  one  dollar  by  Longmans,  Green  it  Co^ 
of  I^mdon,  New  York  and  Bombay.  Id  18  chi 
ters  and  169  pages  the  author  treats  of  The  Com^ 
mission  and  The  Future  of  Missions,  and  glr«a  a 
ftomewhat  general  survey  of  mlsRions  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  largely  confined  to  the  missions 
of  societies  conitected  with  the  Church  of  England. 
It  Is  published  as  one  of  the  "Handbooks  for  the 
Clergy."  It  makes  some  mistakes  when  It  refers 
to  the  work  of  other  churches.  It  states  that  la 
South  Africa  an  Ethiopian  Church,  formed  under 
J.  M.  Dwane,  who  was  **roade  n  Vicar-Bishop  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  who  has 
since  Joined  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Methodist 
ICpisi-opal  Church  has  no  missions  and  has  had 
no  missions  or  missionaries  in  that  porMno  of 
Africa  where  the  Ethiopian  Church  was  foriaed. 
Mr.  Dwane  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Turnen  ot 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  hl» 
;  action  was  not  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the 
'  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
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CHRISTIANrTY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


tiY  OCV.  JAMlCti   MlJDGE.   D,    D. 


CHRISTIANITY  in  the  17th  century, 
from  1601  to  1700,  may  b«  convenient- 
ly considered  under  three  divisions,  namely: 
Christianity  In  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  in 
America. 

WTien  we  look  at  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  on  the  European  conti- 
nent during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  Is  that  It 
is  not  really  progressive.  We  are  confront- 
ed at  once  by  the  thirty  years  war,  the  re- 
action against  Protestantism,  and  the  recov- 
ery by  Romanism  of  mucti  that  it  had  lost* 

The  war  was  chiefly  one  of  religion — Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  pitted  against  each  other 
— much  complicated  by  dynastic  and  politi- 
cal interests-  It  was  a  long  and  terrible  trag- 
edy, accompanied  with  brutal  and  barbarous 
ferocity,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Cath- 
olic generals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  who 
were  usually  victorious,  and  the  defenceless 
people  were  treated  with  indescribable  cruel- 
ty. 

The  population  of  Germany  Is  said  to  have 
diminished  in  thirty  years  from  20  to  50  per 
cent»  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  there 
were  400,000  people  in  Wurtemburg,  at  its 
close  only  48,000  were  left.  In  fertile  dis- 
tricts, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops, 
great  numbers  perished  of  famine.  More 
frightful  than  the  famine  were  the  immor- 
ality and  the  moral  decay  which  ensued  upon 
the  long  reign  of  violence. 

A  settlement  was  effected  tn  1648  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  guaranteeing  to  all 
parties  religious  freedom  and  civil  equality. 
Sweden's  power  was  built  up  in  the  North, 
through  the  great  generalship  of  Oustavus 
AdolphuB,  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  were  acknowledged,  and  Austria 
and  Spain  were  somewhat  weakened.  But, 
on  the  whole.  Protestantism,  through  the 
wrangles  about  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  hody 
and  the  pretty  rivalries  of  the  dukea  and 
electors,  suffered  heavy  losses. 


The  Jesuit  counter  reformation  advanced 
with  much  vigor,  and  achieved  brilliant  re- 
suits  In  Bohemia,  where  the  Protestant 
church  was  practically  exterminated.  In 
Silesia  more  than  a  thousand  churches  were 
taken  from  the  Evangelicals  after  the  edict 
of  restoration,  and  oppression  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  century.  In  Hungary  the  num- 
ber of  Protestants  was  reduced  one  half  by 
various  intrigues  and  enticements. 

Quite  a  number  of  Protestant  princes, 
through  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  were  brought 
back  to  the  Catholic  cause,  notably  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphufi,  and  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  the  fatherland  of  the  Reformation, 
which  is  still  ruled  by  a  Catholic  prince. 

In  France,  under  Louis  XIII  (16104643), 
the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  were  re- 
vived, Richelieu  annulling  their  political 
claims.  And  under  Louis  XIV,  whose  reign 
more  than  filled  the  rest  of  the  century,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  guaranteed  the  llljer- 
ties  of  the  Protestants,  was  formally  revok- 
ed, and  the  terrible  work  of  forcible  conver* 
sion  was  furiously  carried  forward.  Thous- 
ands of  churches  were  demolished,  and  vast 
numbers  were  executed  or  doomed  to  the  gal- 
leys. 

In  spite  of  fearful  penalties  against  emi- 
gration and  the  most  careful  guarding  of  the 
frontiers,  hundreds  of  thousands  escaped 
and  found  refuge  in  neighboring  Protestant 
countries,  France  lost  half  a  miliion  of  Itfl 
most  pious,  industrious,  and  thrifty  inhabi- 
tants, and  still  two  millions  of  the  Reformed 
remained  in  the  country,  though  deprived  of 
almost  every  right. 

The  Waldenaes  of  Piedmont  suffered  an 
equally  bloody  persecution  in  the  middle  of 
this  century  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  mutltudes  were  massacred;  but  af- 
ter being  driven  out,  the  brave  confessors  of 
Jesus  finally  fought  their  way  back  again,  by 
the   aid     of   the    Swiss,    reconquered    their 
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homes,  and  maintained  themselves  in  their 
valleys*  in  spite  of  all  conceivable  oppres- 
sion. 

In  tlie  Netherlands,  where  the  great  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  (assaslnated  in  15S4),  had 
noblj'  stood  for  equal  toleration  towards  all, 
the  country  was  torn  in  two  by  flerce  doctri- 
nal contentions,  Calvinlst  against  Arminian. 
James  Armlnius,  professor  at  Leyden  (1603- 
1609)*  succeeded  by  Simon  Episcopious,  an- 
other theologian  of  distinguished  ability — 
opposed  the  anti-script ural  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination,  defending  conditional 
election  on  the  grounds  of  foreseen  faith, 
universal  atonement,  and  regeneration  by 
the  resistible  influence  of  the  Spirit  He  was 
violently  reals  ted  by  Francis  Gormarus,  a 
high  Calvinlst, 

The  Armlnians  were  republicans,  so  that  a 
political  line  of  division  as  well  as  a  doetrl- 
n?il,  separated  the  contending  parties.  The 
Synod  of  Dort,  called  in  1618  to  settle  the 
controvers3\  rejected  Arminianism.  and  as- 
serted unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment irresistible  grace,  and  the  final  perse- 
verence  of  all  the  regenerate* 

The  Armlnians  were  proceeded  against 
with  great  severity,  and  for  a  time  were  for- 
bidden to  exercise  their  religion.  Their  great 
statesman  and  patriot,  John  of  Barneveld, 
whose  noble  life  has  been  so  nobly  set  forth 
by  Motley,  was  executed  May  13th,  1619, 
and  Hugo  Grotius,  a  distinguished  Jurist  and 
humanist,  also  on  the  Arminian  side,  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  only 
escaping  from  confinement  through  the  Inge- 
rnity  and  heroism  of  his  wife. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Germany 
were  hardly  more  harmonious  than  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Armlnians  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Reformed  Church,  as  the  adherents  of 
the  Calvin istic  doctrines  were  called,  gained 
largely  on  the  other,  winning  over  Hesse- 
Casset  Lippe,  and  the  reigning  house  of 
Brandenburg*  The  controversies  were  very 
bitter  and  efforts  to  restore  religious  unity 
met  with  but  little  success* 

The  spirit  in  which  the  debates  were  car- 
ried forward  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
Melancthon  left  on  his  table,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  were  written  several  reasons 
why  he  was  less  reluctant  to  die,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  the  prospect  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  theologians.  A  half  cen 
tury  after  he  died,  the  leading  theologian  at 
I 


Wittenberg  was  so  enraged  at  hearing  him 
referred  to  by  a  student  as  an  authority  for 
some  doctrinal  statement,  that  before  the 
eyes  of  all  he  tore  his  portrait  from  the  wall 
and  trampled  on   it. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  low.  In  their  struggles  for  what  they 
regarded  as  pure  doctrine  and  the  genuine 
faith  the  tendency  became  one-eided,  a  dia- 
lectic scholasticism  like  that  of  the  middle 
ages  flourished,  and  in  Its  concern  for  logic 
it  pretty  nearly  lost  its  life.  Zeal  for  truth 
degenerated  into  a  frigid  orthodoxy  which 
was  practically  dead  and  bad  in  it  a  very 
smali  amount  of  true  piety.  John  Arndt, 
Philip  Jacob  Spener,  Paul  Gerhard t  Her- 
man Francke,  and  a  few  others,  became  fa* 
mouB  exceptions  to  this  spirit,  and  near  tti0j 
close  of  the  century  Halle  stands  out  as 
center  of  renewed  religious  power.  Piety  Iml 
the  Reformed  Church  was  somewhat  more' 
vigorous,  but  of  a  harsh,  austere,  legal  type, 
which  it  Inherited  from  Calvin. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  many  new 
orders  were  established,  and  many  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  lives  of  devotion,  mostly  Id 
France,  shine  out  amid  the  prevailing  dark^, 
ness.     Among  these    are    Francis    of    Salei 
Michael     Molinos,     Antoinette    BourignogB,! 
Pere  La  Chaise,  Pere    La    Combe.    Madamoi 
Guyon,  and  Archbishop  Fenelon, 

The  Catholics  during  this  century  far  sur^^j 
passed  the  Protestants  in  the  matter  of  mis 
Bions  to  the  heathen.    The  Jesuits,  the  Don 
Inlcans.  and  the  Franciscans,  were  all  veryl 
energetic  and  vigorous  in  prosecuting  thes« 
mi  salons*     They  did  a  great  deal  In  China 
under  Matteo  Riccl,  Adam  Schall  and  others, 
very  able  and  skilful   men;    also   In    India, 
South  America  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  among 
the  Indiana  further  North.    Especially  noble,^ 
aiunough  unhappily  destitute  of  permanent 
result  in   this  world,  was  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  among  the  Hurons  and  Algonqutna,* 
so  well  described  by  Parkman. 

The  founding  at  Rome,  in  1622.  by  Greg- 
ory XV,  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Propa- 
gation  of   the   Faith   greatly   increased   the 
unity,  strength  and  permanence  of  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  Catholic  Church*^ 
With  its  seminary  for  the  education  of  mis 
sionaries   It  became   the   heart  of   Catholic 
I  missions,  celebrating  the  Epiphany  in  Rome 
'  by  having  the  praises  of  the  Lord  sung  in  all 
the  languages* 
1     The  large  success  of  Catholic  mlaslons 
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owing  partly  to  the  zeal,  self-denial,  and  per- 
severance of  the  mlBsionaries,  but  also  some- 
what to  the  readineBB  with  which  they  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  habits  and 
views  of  different  nations;  if  the  people  will 
onJy  outwardly  embrace  Christianity,  not 
much  regard  is  paid  to  antecedent  knowl- 
edge or  interior  conversion. 

The  Protestants  were  slow  in  taking  up 
the  matter  of  foreign  missionSp  partly  per- 
haps for  the  very  reason  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  devoted  to  it.  Internal  dis- 
sensions, as  we  have  seen,  also  distracted 
them,  and  they  were  so  busy  seeking  a  firm 
establishment  at  home  that  they  had  little 
time  to  look  abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  theologians  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, through  some  strange  blindness, 
only  saw,  in  what  we  term  the  missionary 
texts  of  Scripture,  declarations  that  some  of 
the  Gentiles  of  the  Apostles'  day  were  to 
have  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Luther, 
Indeed,  considered  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  close  at  hand,  and  that  no  further  ex- 1 
tension  of  the  Christian  faith  among  non- 1 
christian  peoples  was  to  be  looked  for. 

And  still  another  point  having  very  large ' 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  that  during  these  j 
ages  Spain  and  Portugal  held  the  chief  em- ' 
plre  of  the  seas  and  were  founding  kingdoms 
in   foreign   lands,   while   Protestant   nations 
had  little  direct  contact  with  mission  fields. 
They  lacked  both  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  Roman  Catholic  powers    by    its    foreign 
commerce,  and    they  lacked    also    the  ma- 
chinery which  Rome  possessed  in  its  mighty 
monastic  orders  and  in  its  centralized  organ- 
ization, by  which   unity  was    given    to    its 
efforts  the  world  around. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  only  two  feeble  efforts  can  be  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  Protestantism  in  the 
discharge  of  its  debt  to  the  heathen  world. 
The  church  of  Geneva  in  1557  sent  two  mis- 
sionaries to  Brazil,  but  this  came  to  nothing. 
And  in  1559,  Gustavus  Vasa,  King  of  Swe- 
den.  made  a  small  attempt  to  Christianize 
the  pagan  people  of  Lapland. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  almost 
equally  barren.  Peter  Heillng,  a  jurist,  of 
Lubeck,  went  as  a  missionary  to  Abyssinia 
in  1635,  and  several  of  his  friends  went  to 
other  countries  of  the  East  at  the  same  time 
and  for  a  similar  purpose.  Of  the  latter 
nothing  was  ever  heard.  But  an  Abyssinian 
abbot  who  visited  Europe  brought  tidings  of 


Helling.  At  first  he  was  opposed  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  driven  off,  he  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  court  and  became  minister  to  the 
king,  one  of  whose  relatives  he  married,  The 
ultimate  fate  of  him  and  his  mission  is  un- 
known. 

Another  Lutheran  of  Ratisbon,  Von  Weltz 
by  name,  a  noble  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Issued  in  1664,  without  meeting  any  re- 
sponse, two  publications,  urging  the  people 
to  give  their  means  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  He  finally  abandoned  his  baronial 
title,  appropriated  £1,800  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  designs,  and  went  on  a  mission  to 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  he  soon  found  a  lonely 
grave. 

The  attitude  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church 
of  his  day  Is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  words 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Ratisbon,  who 
sharply  censured  Von  Weltz.  calling  him  a 
new  light  come  to  teach  men  their  duty, 
styling  his  appeal  a  piece  of  fanaticism,  and 
strongly  deprecating  the  casting  of  the  holy 
things  of  God  before  such  dogs  and  swine  as 
the  barbarous  and  blasphemous  Green  land- 
ers, Laplanders,  Tartars  and  Japanese. 

Denmark  was,  like  Germany,  wholly  dead 
as  to  any  duty  toward  the  heathen,  though  it 
possessed  colonies  during  nearly  all  of  this 
century  in  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  Gold  Coast  The  Netherlands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  drove  the  Por- 
tuguese from  most  of  their  East  Indian  pos* 
sessions  and  founded  strong  settlements  In 
the  Moluccas,  Formosa,  Sumatra.  Java  and 
Ceylon.  Dispossessing  such  active  propa* 
gandists  as  their  predecessors,  they  were  In  a 
measure  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
conversion  of  the  natives. 

Indeed,  the  Dutch  East  India  Trading  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1602,  expressly  stated 
it  as  one  of  their  objects  to  plant  the  Re- 
formed Fatth  in  the  countries  subjected  to 
them.  They  went  to  work,  however.  In  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Catholics,  and  the  re- 
sults were  equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  case  of  Ceylon,  which  Is  well  known, 
may  stand  for  all.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  assayed  to  cram  it  down  their 
throats  or  bribe  them  to  its  adoption.  None 
were  allowed  to  hold  any  office  or  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  laws  except  such  as  signed 
the  Helvetic  Confession.  And  as  repeating 
the   Lord's   Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commana- 


mente  were  the  only  requisites  for  baptism, 
thousands  rushed  to  the  front  without  the 
slightest  change  in  heart  or  life. 

Thla  was  an  excellent  plan  for  producing 
hypocrites,  but  had  not  much  in  common 
with  true  ideas  of  mission  work.  And  when 
lae  Dutch  were  in  turn  expelled  from  Ceylon 
by  the  English,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nominal  profesBors  of  Christianity  which 
they  bad  gathered  speedily  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace  behind. 

Similarly  in  Brazil,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  (1637'1667>, 
a  few  efforts  were  made,  some  Indians  were 
baptized,  some  schools  established*  some 
translations  made,  but  the  colony  was  after 
a  while  abandoned  and  no  permanent  fruit 
was  gathered. 

England  and  Scotland  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  under  the  rule  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
during  these  reigns  much  happened  of  im- 
portance to  religion  which  we  can  only 
briefly  sketch.  Puritanism  cut  a  large  flgure 
at  this  period.  It  meant  Calvinism  in  tlie 
ology.  abhorrence  of  Popery,  resistance  to 
arbitrary  government  both  in  church  and 
state,  and  a  high  tone  of  morals.  It  created 
the  home  ^as  we  conceive  It  now.  It  magni- 
fied the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath.  A  new  trans- 
latton  of  the  Scriptures,  a  revision  of  the 
previous  translations,  issued  in  1611  by  an 
thority  of  King  James  I,  was  tlue  to  the  sug- 
gest ion  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  leading  Puritan 
divine. 

Another  notable  event  of  the  century  was 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  1641-2.  which  put 
forth  the  famous  Confession  of  Faith,  as  well 
as  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  that 
have  held  their  own  down  to  the  present  day 
with  hardly  any  modification, 

Presbyterian  Ism  and  Puritanism  came  into 
power  with  the  Long  Parliament  and  Crom- 
well, but  the  nation  was  hardly  ready  for  so 
radical  a  change,  and  soon  went  back  to  its 
pleasanter,  looser  ways,  when  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Lord  Protector  was  removed.  But  the 
flood  gates  of  frivolity  which  were  opened, 
together  with  the  severe  restrictions  on  lib- 
erty— Acts  of  Uniformity,  Conventicle  Acts, 
Five  Mile  Acts,  etc. — brought  on  another  re 
action  in  its  turn,  and  the  revolution  of  1688 
put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
the  Covenanters  and  other  good  people. 


Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  together  with  his 
prose  works;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progreflai 
and  other  productions;  the  works  of  William 
ChOlingworth,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  John 
Lightfoot,  Richard  Baxter,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Robert  Boyle  l>eloug  In 
this  century  and  give  it  illumination. 

It  was  in  this  century  also  that  the  Eng- 
lish  Baptists  sprung  up  into  permanent  rec- 
ognition, receiving  a  measure  of  tolerance, 
and  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  had  its  origin. 
George  Fox,  the  founder  (1(524-1691),  began 
his  ministrations  in  1647,  and  was  strongly 
reinforced  by  William  Penn  in  1667,  and  by 
Robert  Barclay  later,  who  became  the  most 
eminent  theologian  among  the  Friends.  Cer- 
tain  EJelstic  philosophers,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  were  Edward  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  believed  tn 
natural  religion,  but  rejected  revelation,  ha4  1 
considerable  infiuence  and  must  be  reckoned! 
as  among  the  characteristics  of  the  age. 

The  efforts  of  England  in  behalf  of  foreign  I 
missions  during  this  century  are  so  closely  j 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  settlementa 
in  America  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sepa-  ' 
rate  them. 

Reference,  however,  should  be  made  to  the 
founding  of  the  oldest  missionary  society  la  I 
the  world,  Oliver  Cromwell,  desirous  of  1 
rivaling  the  Roman  propaganda,  devised 
wonderful,  gigantic  scheme  for  dividing  the 
world  into  four  great  missionary  provinces, 
and  appointing  a  government  bureau  of  mis-  i 
slons.  with  highly  salaried  directors  aod  a 
revenue  of  £150,000  a  year  to  be  expended  in 
evangelizing  the  world.  But  this  was  not 
carried  into  effect. 

Less  ambitious  but  more  practical  was  the 
act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1649,  incorpo- 
rating a  company  *'for  promoting  and  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New 
England,"  A  general  collection  or  subscrip- 
tion was  directed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  L*ord 
Protector,  to  be  made  In  all  parishes  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  purposes  of  this  cor- 
poration, and  the  grand  total  in  ten  years* 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Commonwealth,  waSjl 
about  £1(3,000,  Of  this  Cromwell's  army  gave-J 
three  thousand.  In  1661  it  received  a  new) 
charter  from  King  Charles  11,  with  the  Hon* 
Robert  Boyle  as  first  governor  of  the  com- 
pany. It  worked  at  first  wholly  in  Massaclm- 
setts  and  New  York,  but  since  the  Revolution 
it  has  operated  in  British  North  America. 
\  its  present  income,  derived  entirely  from  e&- 
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4ownieDts»    Is    £4,000    a    year,  expended  in 

Canada  and  Columbia^ 

Still  more  interesting  waa  tlie  work  done 
by  the  colonists  themselves  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  American  settlements.  The 
first  charters  both  north  and  south  men- 
tioned  the  conversion  of  the  savages  as  a  pri 
mary  obligation,  but  the  conflicts  which  soon 
sprung  up,  and  the  wars  which  after  a  while 
became  so  frequent,  greatly  hindered  in  most 
places  the  carrying  out  of  these  good  inten- 
tions. For  fifty  years,  however,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  a  good 
deal  was  done  to  let  in  the  light  upon  their 
dark  minds. 

The  most  illustrious  name  in  connection 
with  this  labor  is  John  Eliot»  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1631  and  died  in  1690.  He  began 
his  instructions  to  the  Indians  in  16-16  at 
Nonantum.  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Newton. 
He  met  with  considerable  success,  and  it  was 
under  the  impulse  of  his  letters  that  the  New 
England  Company,  above  mentioned,  was 
started.  He  translated  the  New  Testament 
in  1661.  and  the  complete  Bible  by  1663.  the 
first  printed  in  America.  It  Is  the  grandest 
monument  of  early  American  scholarship  and 
evangelism,  a  truly  herculean  task,  a  marvel- 
ous triumph  of  learning  and  Industry, 
achieved  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  might 
well  have  seemed  insurmountable.  By  1674 
the  "praying  Indians"  had  come  to  be  4,000 
in  33  vtllages,  of  whom  about  1.100  were 
under  Eliot's  care,  preaching  and  schools 
i>efng  maintained  In  at  least  20  places. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  same  State, 
Richard  Bourne  and  the  Mayhews  labored 
for  the  Indian  race.  Five  generations  of  May- 
hews  were  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  be 
ginning  with  Thomas  in  1642.  and  ending 
with  Zachariah,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  135  years  afterwards.  It  Is  a 
most  honorable  record.  But,  alas,  the  poor 
Indian!  he  proved  to  belong  to  a  dying  race; 
nothing  could  avail  to  stay  the  tide  of  his 
decadence  before  the  fast  coming  whites,  and 
labors  in  his  behalf  accomplished  little  of 
abiding-  value. 

Christianity  in  America,  aside  from  its 
work  among  the  aborigines  under  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  auspices,  need  not 
detain  us  long,  as  the  main  facts  of  its  his- 
tory throughout  this  century  are  fairy  fa- 
miliar, it  may  be  assumed,  to  the  average 
reader.    The  history  of  the  early  colonists  at 


Jamestown,  Plymouth,  Boston  and  New  Am- 
sterdam need  not  be  rehearsed, 

In  Virginia  the  Church  of  England  was 
made  the  established  church  of  the  colony, 
and  all  were  required  to  conform.  Such  Pu- 
ritans and  independents  as  found  their  way 
there  were  fined,  imprisoned  and  driven  off; 
Baptists  were  stigmatized  as  ''schlsmatlcal 
persons  filled  with  the  new-fangled  conceits 
of  their  heretical  Inventions."  and  anyone 
who  entertained  a  Quaker  was  mulcted  in  a 
very  large  amount. 

The  same  or  worse  Intolerance  prevailed 
in  New  England,  as  Is  well  known.  Some 
Quakers  were  hung,  after  having  given,  it 
must  he  admitted,  very  great  provocation  for 
such  treatment.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  New 
Amsterdam,  were  somewhat  less  austere  In 
their  views  of  Christian  life,  bat  were  very 
strict  Calvinists,  nevertheless,  and  Lutherans 
were  for  quite  a  time  prohibited  from  holding 
worship. 

Koger  Williams,  the  Baptist,  in  Rhode 
Island;  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Catholic,  in 
Maryland,  and  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  on 
the  Delaware,  adopted  a  far  more  truly  Chris- 
tian policy,  and  gave  equal  rights  to  all  In 
matters  of  religion,  opening  an  asylum  to 
which  fled  for  refuge  many  who  were  ban- 
ished from  other  places. 

As  to  the  religious  conditions  of  life  In  the 
Protestant  communities  on  these  shores  dur- 
ing the  century,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
tirst  fifty  years  they  were  remarkably  good, 
though  of  course  with  variations  as  to  local- 
ity. In  Virginia  matters  were  never  much 
advanced,  as  the  original  settlers  were  not 
moved  by  any  high  principle  In  coming,  and 
the  character  of  the  colony  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  large  number  of  outcasts 
and  felons  and  Indentured  white  servants 
who  were  soon  sent  over. 

In  the  colonies  further  north,  however,  es- 
pecially those  In  New  England,  religion  was 
the  main  matter.  Revivals  were  very  nu- 
merous, almost  uninterrupted,  in  some 
churches.  The  services  were  attended  by 
nearly  all,  and  the  state  of  morals  was  most 
excellent. 

About  1660  a  period  of  marked  religious 
declension,  historians  tell  us,  set  in  through* 
out  the  colonies.  The  tendency  was  decidedly 
downward  everywhere.  The  Lord's  Day  was 
generally  profaned,  notorious  vices  were 
common,  and  many  of  the  clergy  even  gave 


way  to  most  scandalous  behavior.  Convert 
slons  became  rare. 

In  New  Englaad  the  adoption  in  1662  of 
'*the  half-way  covenant/'  by  which  the  uncon- 
verted were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  and 
other  privileges  hitherto  reserved  for  those 
regenerate,  opened  the  door  for  world liness, 
formality  and  dangerous  errors*  The  temper 
of  the  churches  became  speedily  altered  for 
the  worse. 

The  bad  condition  of  things  In  England 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  sensibly 
affected  the  colonies.  A  new  class  of  Immi- 
grants came  in,  actuated  by  worldly  motives 
and  restive  under  religious  restraints.  There 
was  a  corruption  in  manners,  together  with 
a  rising  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  and  an 
increasing  tendency  to  deist Ic  philosophy*  as 
well  as  frivolity  and  profligacy.  Thus  many 
minds  were  diverted  from  old  channels  of 
opinion  and  long  cherished  doctrines  were 
iindermlned, 

*The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  fathers,** 


says  Dr,  Dorchester,  "had  passed  away,  and 
their  devotion,  selfsacriflce  and  sanctity  of 
life  had  subsided  Into  staleness  of  thought 
and  stagnancy  of  feeling  In  all  the  colonies.'* 

It  was  at  this  time,  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  very  last  decade,  that  there  took 
place  that  witchcraft  delusion  which  fornix 
one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  World. 

On  the  whole,  then.  Clirlfltianlty  In  the 
seventeenth  century  had  its  bright  side  and 
its  dark;  but  the  dark  side  seems  at  this  dis- 
tance to  preponderate.  It  gave  us  no  such 
great  movement  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
sixteenth  had  done.  It  had  nothing  to  equal 
the  Methodist  revival  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
founding  of  the  American  colonies  and  the 
slight  Increase  of  interest  in  missions  may 
ue  set  down  to  its  credit  But,  In  the  maiji, 
the  shadows  predominate,  and  the  year  1700 
was  not  one  In  which  it  was  easy  to  be 
optimistic. 

Webster,  Mass. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  METHODISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY    xlHTIiUB  MOLr>'FlEiJ>, 


AFtJSION  of  Quakers  and  Methodists 
look  place  in  1797  in  Warrington.  The 
body  thus  formed  maintained  stoutly  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers  and 
all  the  other  beliefs  of  the  Friends,  but  they 
added  Methodist  zeal  and  services  and  the 
methods  commonly  described  as  evangelical. 

In  church  government  we  follow  the  type 
of  the  "'Independents,**  or  "Congregattonal- 
ists,**  hence  the  word  In  our  name.  In  zeal 
and  method,  sacraments,  arrangements  of 
services^  we  are  Methodists. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  had  no 
paid  officers  or  pastors  of  any  kind.  The  only 
servants  who  received  any  support  are  those 
known  as  evangelists,  who  travel  to  strength- 
en  the  churches  and  organize  new  ones. 
These  while  traveling  are  supported.  Our 
missionary  work  has  been  confined  to  home 
missions  thus  far,  but  a  medical  missionary 
for  foreign  service  is  expected  soon  to  leave 
England. 

We  are  more  Quaker  than  Methodist,  and 
for  more  than  fifty  years  were  known  as 
"Quaker  Methodists." 

The  pioneers  of  the  movement  that  re- 
Bulted  In  our  organization  can  scarcely  be 


described  as  separatists  from  other  religious 
bodies,  though  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
grievance  against  the  attitude  of  the  Wee- 
leyan  ministry  in  the  minds  of  several  who 
were  early  associated  with  it,  and,  as  the 
carefully  kept  records  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  do  not  reveal  any  marked  secession, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  was  no  serious 
cleavage  there* 

It  was  a  fusion  of  Quaker  and  Methodist 
undoubtedly,  but  rather  a  fusion  of  ideas  and 
principles  than  of  individuals,  and  was  the 
effort  of  men  who  desired  to  realize  as  far  as 
could  be,  not  only  Apostolic  belief,  but  Apos- 
tolic practice.  Among  the  ardent  Methodists 
who  were  identified  with  the  effort  were 
Richard  Mills  and  Peter  Phillips;  from 
among  the  Friends  came  Peter  WrlghL  The 
place  of  honor,  however,  among  the  pioneers, 
and  the  title  of  "Founder,"  has  always  by 
popular  tradition  been  accorded  to  Peter 
Phillips,  a  man  who  combined  in  his  char- 
acter the  best  elements  of  the  Methodist  and 
the  Friend,  and  who,  through  a  long  and 
self-sacrificing  life,  held  closely  to  the  ideal 
of  the  society. 
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CHABACTEBISTICS. 

it  Is  very  interesting  to  note  the  results  of 
this  attempt  to  realize  Apoetollc  usage.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Quaker  Methodists  were 
dtstlnctiy  evangelical.  They  pre-arranged 
their  Sunday  services  and  sought  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  In  this  they  were  Methoa* 
Ists.  Their  doctrine  and  ministry  were  those 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  repudiated 
all  clerical  titles  and  allowed  no  remunera- 
tion to  any:  indeed,  not  until  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  was  it  considered  allowable  that 
the  evangelists  who  traveled  in  the  interest 
of  new  churches  should  he  maintained.  In 
matters  of  church  government  they  leaned 
towards  the  Congregational  or  Independent 
view,  and  held  firmly  for  the  Independence 
ot  each  body  of  believers.  These  principles— 
a  blending  of  those  of  Quaker^  Methodist  and 
independent — have  been  consistently  held  by 
the  body  until  the  present  time. 

The  story  of  the  early  years  la  one  of  r& 
markable  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. They  worked  quietly,  yet  enthusiastic 
ally,  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  notwith- 
standing poverty  erected  a  number  of  meet- 
ing  houses  In  South  Lancashire  as  the  homes 
of  newly  won  Christians. 

Intellectually  the  Quaker  Methodists 
were  not  given  to  controversy,  and  took  up 
the  wise  attitude  of  not  attempting  to  prove 
anyone  else  to  be  In  the  wrong,  but  sparing 
no  effort  to  put  themselves  in  the  right — a 
mental  attitude  which  might  have  been 
copied  with  advantage  by  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors— and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
from  the  first  they  seem  to  have  commanded 
universal  respect 

Quaker  dress  and  habits  prevailed  among 
them,  and  though  they  used  singing,  the  use 
of  Instruments  was  debarred.  Indeed,  so 
closely  did  they  resemble  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  name 
the  points  of  difference  than  those  of  Iden- 
lity,  and  these,  we  think,  would  be  found  to 
be  matters  of  usage  rather  than  of  belief* 

LORENZO    DOW    AJID    THE    QUAKER    liIETHODlSTfl, 

Unfortunately  there  Is  no  complete  account 
of  those  early  strenuous  years.  A  dread  of 
vain  glory  prompted  them  to  silence,  and  the 
only  testimonies  of  their  zeal  are  those  of 
outsiders.  We  refer  only  to  one  of  these*  but 
one  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches,  that 
of  Lforenato  Dow,  the  famous  American  evan- 
gelist.    Lorenzo  was  one  of  the  wandering 


Btars  of  the  spiritual  firmament*  a  man  of 

visions  and  dreams  and  of  unusual  spiritual 
genius. 

This  remarkable  individual  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  towards  Quaker  Methodists*  and 
for  an  extended  period  made  the  house  of 
Peter  Phillips  his  home.  The  circumstances 
of  their  becoming  acquainted  are  Interesting 
Dow  had  been  moved  to  visit  England,  and 
though  he  had  no  friends  here,  crossed  In  a 
sailing  vessel  in  1805.  His  brave  wife  Peggy 
accompanied  him,  and  tells  in  plaintive 
words  of  the  thirty-five  days'  sea  passage, 
during  which  she  saw  no  one  of  her  sex.  and 
of  her  forebodings  as  to  the  strange  land 
they  were  visiting.  No  friendly  door  opened 
to  them  in  Liverpool,  but  by  some  means 
opportunity  to  preach  in  a  small  church  of 
the  *'Kil  ha  mites'* — now  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion — was  found. 

He  was  at  this  period  quite  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  wandering  preach- 
er *' without  visible  means  of  support."  friend- 
less and  all  but  penniless,  wearing  long,  un-  ^ 
kempt  hair  that  hung  around  a  haggard 
face,  deeply  marked  by  small-pox,  with  noth- 
ing, indeed,  but  his  spiritual  gifts  to  com* 
mend  him  to  the  sympathy  of  good  men. 

It  happened  that  Peter  Phillips  was  in  Liv- 
erpool to  buy  rushes  for  his  chai remaking 
trade,  and  feeling  '*drawn"  to  enter  the  Kil- 
hamite  church  he  heard  the  unknown  preach- 
er from  across  the  seas.  An  interview  was 
sought  and  an  invitation  to  visit  Warrington 
given  and  accepted,  and  thus  began  a  friend* 
ship  between  two  uncommon  men  which 
lasted  till  death  separated  them.  From 
that  time  forward  the  house  of  Peter  Phillips 
became  his  home,  and  Warrington  became 
the  scene  of  extended  labors  and  remarkable 
religious  awakening. 

in  a  remarkable  volume*  bearing  as  title 
"The  Dealings  of  God,  Man  and  Devil  with 
Lorenzo  Dow,'*  a  journal  that  reminds  us 
alternately  of  those  of  George  Fox  and  Wes- 
ley, he  tells  the  story  of  his  English  wander- 
ings, and  has  much  to  say  of  the  Quaker 
Methodists. 

"These  peoples  are  called  in  derision  'Qua- 
ker Method  1  Bis'  because  they  are  so  simple, 
using  the  plain  language,  and  hold  class 
meetings."  is  his  first  comment.  But  stirring 
things  happened.  The  meeting  house  at 
Friar's  Green  became  the  scene  of  a  great 
revival.  People  flocked  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  the  strange  preacher  who  In  thrilling 
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accents  web  calling  men  to  repentance,  and 
there  was  an  awakening  wliich  for  both 
preacher  and  people  was  an  forge  table.  Other 
events,  also  equally  unexpected,  bound  him  to 
the  Quaker  Methodists  and  made  their  meet- 
ing bouse  a  hallowed  spot. 

But  to  read  of  these  one  must  turn  to  the 
Journal  of  his  wife,  for  they  were  events 
best  told,  because  most  keenly  felt,  by  the 
woman  who  shared  his  vicissitudes.  Peggy 
Dow'b  journal  lingers  in  the  minor  key,  but 
it  reveals  in  every  page  the  heart  of  a  brave 
and  a  tender  woman.  She  left  her  first-born, 
"the  idol  of  6er  heart/'  in  the  *'burylng- 
ground  of  the  Quaker  Methodists/'  Her  child 
was  born  here,  and  as  she  had  been  sick  of 
a  fever  and  lain  many  long  weeks  at  the 
home  of  Peter  Phillips,  the  little  one  was 
removed  to  the  country.  The  news  came 
that  it  was  dead.  It  was  carried  to  Warring- 
ton to  be  buried,  and  the  little  coffin  was  to 
pass  the  window  of  the  house  In  which  she 
was.  In  plaintive  words  she  tells  of  her 
strong  desire  to  take  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it 
passed,  and  how  the  solicitude  of  her  friends 
pre^^ented  it.  Her  husband  was  far  away, 
preaching  In  Ireland,  and  she  must  bear  her 
grief  alone.  *'lt  was  a  sore  trial,  but  the 
Friend  of  Sfnaers  supported  me/* 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Lorenzo  In  later 
life  exclaiming,  when  his  thoughts  turned  to 
Warrington,  "Oh,  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
towards  that  place^feelings  that  no  lan- 
guage can  describe!" 

Strong  personal  ties  were  established  dur- 
ing the  days  of  sickness  and  trIaU  and  a  deep 
attachment  was  formed  between  Peter  and 
Hannah  Phillips  and  Lorenzo  and  Peggy 
Dow.  Lorenzo  made  a  long  stay  and  sallied 
forth  on  his  innumerable  excursions  to 
preach  to  wayside  congregations  and  gather 
the  people  into  Methodist  chtirches.  Stories 
still  linger  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  of  the 
weird  prophetic  preacher  w^ho  thought  it  no 
remarkable  thing  to  call  upon  the  rain  to 
cease  while  souls  were  saved.  Of  his  Influ- 
ence it  Is  difficuU  at  this  distance  to  Judge. 
His  genius  was  that  of  Whitfield  rather  than 
of  Wesley.  He  reaped  in  any  field  and  left 
others  to  gather  and  bind. 

ORIGIN    OF   PRIMITIVE    METHQOISM. 

Most  notable  perhaps  among  the  results  of 
his  preflehlng  was  the  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odist denomination.    It  was  owing  to  an  ap- 


peal  of  his  that  two  young  men  named  Hugh 
and  James  Bourne  decided  upon  the  holding 
of  the  open-air  meetings  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  unhappy  controversy  and  division  in 
Methodism  in  180C, 

As  revealing  a  point  of  contact  between 
the  two  bodies  in  their  early  days  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  Lorenzo  placing  it  on  record 
that  the  '^Quaker  Methodists/'  both  preachers 
and  bearers,  played  a  great  part  and  gave 
support  in  the  camp  meetings.  However 
much  the  eccentricities  of  this  wandering 
preacher  may  have  marred  his  influence,  it 
is  clear  that  he  left  a  mark  upon  England 
which  several  generations  have  not  effaced. 

FREE  GOSPELIBM. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  societies  * 
received  a  great  Impetus  from  the  prolonged 
labors  of  Lorenzo  Dow»  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  did  not  unw^ittingly  bring 
upon  Quaker  Methodism  its  chief  blight  and 
hindrance.  In  his  unceasing  travels  he  dis- 
covered in  various  towns  '"Free  Gospellers'*^ — 
small  bodies  of  Methodists  who  had  severed 
from  otJier  churches  as  a  protest  against  a 
hired  ministry,  and  for  whom  '^Cheap  Gos- 
pellers"  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  description.  He  gathered  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Quaker  Methodists  and  Free 
Gospellers  at  Leeds  in  1S06,  and  some  sort  of 
federation  resulted. 

But  there  was  a  vital  difference  of  stand- 
point  lietween  the  churches  so  apparently 
similar.  The  Free  Gospellers  held  for  Meth- 
odism minus  a  hired  ministry:  the  Qu&ker 
Methodists  had  taken  their  stand  for  the 
priesthood  and  equality  of  believers,  with 
Apostolic  simplicity  and  usage  in  all  things. 
Externally  almost  alike,  they  viewed  things 
from  positions  which  were  essentially  differ- 
ent, and  perfect  harmony  has  never  resulted. 

THE  COI«  VERSION  OF  ROBERT  MOBTAT. 

One  or  two  events  In  the  history  of  the  de- 
nomination may  be  briefly  noticed  as  having: 
a  general  interest.  It  'was  In  one  of  the  small 
meeting.^  of  the  Quaker  Method! sts  that  Rob- 
ert Moffat  was  converted.  At  High  Legh.  In 
Cheshire,  a  meeting  held  In  the  dairy  of  a 
farm  has  an  unbroken  history  of  fully  a  cen- 
tury, and  at  a  service  here,  whilst  an  under- 
gardener  at  High  Legh  House,  Robert  Moffat 
found  the  light.  The  reader  of  his  journal 
will  remember  his  account  of  the  experience, 
and  of  his  subsequent  walk  to  Warrington, 
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during  which  he  saw  the  missionary  placard, 
and  may  reflect  upon  the  great  issues  which 
have  hung  upon  trivial  things. 

The  farm  buildings  which  offered  a  meet- 
ing place  for  worshipers  in  his  day  have  dis- 
appeared, but  tJie  service  continues,  and  the 
visitor  may  atiU  see  the  reading  desk  which 
(xid  duty  then  as  now,  and  may  visit  the  mod- 
est two- roomed  hut  in  which  he  lived. 

THE  naST  TOTAL   ABSTINENCE   SOCIETY. 

To  two  great  teachings  the  Quaker  Metbod- 
iets.  and.  as  we  must  now  call  them,  the  In- 
dependent Methodists,  have  shown  conspicu- 
ous fidelity — ^those  of  Peace  and  Temperance. 

In  1830,  when  a  few  earnest  souls  began 
an  agitation  in  favor  of  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicants, it  ia  said  that  the  only  doors 
opened  to  them  were  those  of  the  meeting 
houses  of  the  Quaker  Methodists.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  one  of  them  the  Urst  English  total 
abstinence  society  was  formed*  The  history 
of  it  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the 
date  of  the  movement  earlier  than  thai 
usually  assigned  by  temperance  hiatorians, 
and  lends  probability  to  the  assumption  that 
the  men  of  Preston  derived  their  beliefs  and 
Impetus  from  existing  societies. 

In  March.  1830.  two  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  appeared  in  Warrington  aS  total 
abstinence  lecturers.  They  were  G.  H,  Bur- 
kitt,  of  Dublin,  and  W.  Wood,  of  Manchester. 
But  prejudice  was  strong,  and  neither  public 
buildings  nor  churches  could  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  their  meetings. 

The  Quaker  Methodists  alone  were  sympa- 
thetic, and  in  one  of  their  meeting  houses  at 
Stockton  Heath  the  drat  society  of  which  we 
have  any  record  was  formed.  The  pledge 
upon  which  it  was  based  is  preserved.  It  is 
dated  April  4,  1830,  and  reads:  *'We,  whose 
names  are  subscribed,  believing  that  intem- 
perance, with  its  attendant  evils,  is  promoted 
by  the  prevailing  opinions  and  practices  of 
society  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  that  decided  means  are  called 
for,  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  inebri- 
ating liquors  ourselves,  and  to  dissuade 
others  from  using  them,  and  by  all  proper 
means  to  discauntenance  the  cause  and  prac- 
tice of  intemperance.** 

Other  societies  came  into  existence  In  the 
same  year  in  Warrington  and  High  Legh,  and 
a  leavening  process  can  be  shown  to  have 
proceeded  through  South  Lancashire.  It  was 
in  September,  1832,  that  the  men  of  Preston 


t>egan  their  advocacy,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
different  methods  brought  the  cause  more 
acutely  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  They 
waged  a  war  and  raised  a  noise  of  battle— 
hence,  perhaps,  the  place  assigned  to  them 
in  temperance  history. 

But  to  the  Quaker  teachers  already  named 
must  be  accorded  the  credit  of  the  first  Eng< 
iish  temperance  society. 

THE   EARLIEST   BAI«JD   OF    HOPE 

It  is  important  also  to  record  that  the  first 
organized  effort  to  spread  temperance  prin- 
ciples among  the  young  was  made  by  the 
Quaker  Methodists  of  Warrington,  As  far  as 
research  can  show,  there  Is  no  earlier  Band 
of  Hope  or  Temperance  Society  for  the  Young 
than  the  Youths'  Total  Abstinence  Society 
which  was  formed  in  the  early  thirties  in 
Brick  Street  Sunday-School. 

THE    OENOMINATIOX. 

The  growth  of  the  denomination  has  not 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  any  commanding 
personality  or  wave  of  feeling.  It  has  had  no 
Fox  or  Wesley  to  fix  its  ideal  or  tell  the  world 
of  its  principles.  Nor  has  It  had  a  literature 
to  bind  its  scattered  parts  together.  One 
might  expect  that  with  so  little  to  bind  and 
so  much  liberty  to  enjoy,  churches  would  de- 
velop differently  under  varying  conditions, 
and  often  be  at  the  mercy  of  men  of  master- 
ful mind.  This  has  unhappily  been  the  case, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  want  of  progress  finds 
explanation.  Yet  the  denomination  has  been 
true  to  its  early  ideal,  and  never  was  more 
so  than  at  the  present  time.  It  has  learned 
its  lesson,  and  part  of  its  work  will  be  the 
teaching  of  that  lesson  to  others. 

That  its  infiuence  will  widen  no  one  can 
doubt.  The  free  churches  have  accepted^  In 
theory,  Quaker  teaching  concerning  the  min- 
istry, for  in  arguing  against  Anglican  *'holy 
orders"  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
such  things  as  '^orders"  do  not  exist.  It  only 
remains  that  they  gather  courage  to  destroy 
the  sacerdotal  microbe  which  lurks  in  cler- 
ical titles  and  clerical  garments  and  attempt 
the  realizing  of  Apostolic  example.  The  Qua- 
ker  Method iste  were  idealists  in  their  day, 
but  the  ideal  of  yesterday  will  be  the  real  of 
tomorrow. 

The  question  of  Methodist  reunion  is  one 
which  Independent  Methodism  will  regard 
with  eympathettc  interest,  but  it  is  clear  that 
DO  change  of  position  can  ever  take  place* 


It  knows  nothing  of  exclusiveneas*  and  will  In  the  teaching  which  ga^e  It  eiistenee  ita 

always*  as  in  the  past,  co-operate  with  Meth-  correspondence     is     with     the     Society     of 
odists  and  Free  Churchmen  everywhere;  but   Friends  and  the  Society  of  Friends  alone. 


HANS  EGEDE  AND  THE  CONVERSION  OF  GREENLAND. 


BT  I^tTBA  M.  LATHISB. 


THE  misBionaries  labored  in  Greenland 
seventeen  years  before  there  was  a 
single  conversion.  The  mission  there  was 
founded  in  the  year  1721  by  Hans  Egede,  a 
Danish  Lutheran  minister. 

His  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  in  Green- 
land  many  years  before,  gave  such  sad  ac* 
counts  of  the  degradation  and  wtdtedness  of 
the  inlmbltants  of  that  faraway  land,  who 
had  never  had  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross 
preached  to  them,  that  Egede  could  not  rest, 
and  he  resolved  to  open  a  mission  in  that 
bleak  nortliland. 

The  bishops  of  his  church  refused  to  send 
him.  and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  he 
prayed  and  planned  until  finally  he  took  the 
little  money  he  had  saved  and  bought  a  ship 
and  sailed  for  that  far-away  land  with  hia 
family,  taking  with  him  forty  persoDs,  sail- 
ors and  traders.  After  laboring  fifteen  years 
witbout  any  success,  his  wife  died»  and,  dis- 
couraged and  utterly  disheartened,  and  with 
failing  health,  he  returned  to  his  country; 
feeling  that  be  had  failed  in  the  cherished 
plans  of  his  life» 

Count  Zin^endorf  sent  several  Moravians 
to  continue  the  work*  When  supplies  failed 
to  reach  them  from  Europe  they  lived  upon 
shellflsb  and  seaweeds.  They  suffered  se- 
verely  from  the  cold.  The  smoke  froze  in 
the  chimney;  their  thermometers  froze,  also. 
A  white  frost  covered  the  floors  up  to  the 
hottest  stoves.    The  natives  destroyed  their 


homes  and  ruined  their  boats  and  stole  their 

property. 

When  the  missionaries  preached  the  Eski- 
mos went  to  sleep,  and  the  loud  snoring 
made  it  impossible  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
good  men.  When  the  missionaries  sans  the j 
Eskimos  filled  the  room  with  howls  and  i 
age  yells  and  beating  of  drums. 

John  Beck,  a  Moravian  pastor,  wrote 
hymns  in  the  native  lang^uage,  and  his  wife 
taught  them  to  her  children.  It  was  his 
little  baby  girl  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  that 
first  melted  the  frozen  hearts  of  the  stolid 
Eskimos, 

One  day,  when  John  Beck  was  sitting  in 
his  room  translating  the  Bible,  several  na- 
tives who  w^ere  passing  the  door  stopped  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He 
read  to  them  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  the  Eski- 
mos exclaimed:  "Tell  it  to  me  once  more,  for 
1  fain  would  be  saved.*'  He  was  the  first  con- 
vert after  seventeen  years  of  missionary  toils 
and  hardship  in  that  bleak,  frozen,  cheerless 
land, 

Greenland  is  now  a  Christian  country- 
The  name  of  God  marks  the  footprints  of  the  - 
missionaries.  They  have  Thank  God  Bay«] 
God's  Haven,  Cape  Christian,  Christian 
Sound,  etc.,  and  on  our  maps,  in  that  great 
unexplored  space  that  seems  to  stretch  on 
unlimited  up  toward  the  infinite,  you  will  see 
nothing  but  the  words,  "Egede's  Land/' 


BEING  BEFORE  GOING. 


BY    REV.   EBN'EST  Q,   WELLESLEY-WESLEY. 


THE  chorus  of  a  very  popular  religious 
song  most  certainly  reverses  the  proper 
order,  placing  *'be!ng'*  after  "going,  saying 
and  doing/'  That  which  must  ever  come  first 
in  the  divine  order  is  ''being  what  Jesus 
would  have  us  be." 

Without  doubt  the  ideal  which  our  Lord 
sets  before  His  church  *and  in  an  especial 
way,  before  the  ministry  of  His  church )»  1b 


holmess—tr^e^om  from  ail  known  sin.  That 
this  Ideal  is  capable  of  realization  is  not  to 
be  questioned. 

This  '"being**  was,  so  ft  seems  to  the  writer, 
much  more  earnestly  and  continuously  en 
phasized  by  early  than  by  present  Method^^ 
ism.  Because  men  and  w^omen  were  what 
God  wanted  them  to  be,  they  could  do  noth- 
ing less  than  be  the  heroes  which  their  tolls 
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and  sacrifices  showed  them  to  be.  Being  holy. ' 
they  liad  to  be  heroes.  Being  heroes,  their  I 
lal>or8  and  sacrifices  had  to  be  successful. 

Fullness    of    being    necessitates    "going."  i 
Failure  to  "go  into  the  regions  beyond,"  In  ; 
ita    final  analysis   (of  course,  excepting  all 
cases  where  God  sees  inability),  implies  fail- 
ure   somewhere  in  the  attainment  of  what  | 
Clirist  has  mftde  possible. 

A  man,  a  woman,  called  of  God  to  be  His 
messenger,  whether  in  Africa,  in  China,  in 
India.,  or  elsewhere,  who  turns  from  the  call, 
wlio  even  desires  to  turn  from  the  call,  must 
be  deficient  in  the  perfecting  of  his  life  after  i 
Clod's  ideal — understanding  this  term  to  \ 
meaxi  no  more  than  the  attainment  of  what  is 
possible. 

O>)]ections  may  be  made  to  certain  defini- 
tioii.8  of  perfection,  but,  surely,  no  objection 
caxk  te  made  to  this  one.  All  Christians  must 
l>ell«Ye  it  is  possible  to  be  all  we  can  be.  All 
^i^e  under  solemn  and  sacred  obligation  to  be 
••^A  they  can  be.  Not  to  be  all  that  our  Bless- 
^^  X<ord  has  made  possible  must  be  to  diso- 
**^3r-  He  who  knowingly  disobeys,  sins.  He 
'^'^o  lives  upon  a  lower  plane  than  the  possi- 
^^^  lives  in  known  disobedience,  in  known 
®**^  »  in  avoidable  sin. 

rtTie  more  we  consider  this  truth  the  more 
^^^fe«urly  we  shall  see  how  closely  connected 
*^Ciing  what  God  would  have  us  be'*  is  in  its 
'"^^•tlon  to  "going,  saying  and  doing."  He 
^^^^0  comes  up  to  God's  ideal  will  "go"  wher- 
^"^^r,  whenever  God  calls  him. 

*%Le  least  hesitancy  in  our  obedience  implies 

^^^^ect,  omission,  weakness,    failure    in    our 

_^^lritual  life.    He  who  will  not  go,  he  who 

I  excuse  for  not  going  may  be  sure  he  is 

fet  what  Christ  would  have  him  be. 

"Being"  necessitates,  as  part  of  its  very 

entlal  nature,  fulness  of  Divine  love.  Ful- 

of  Divine  love  in  the  heart  will  impel 

feen  and  women  to  "go.  say  and  do"  in  ex- 

Jy  the  same  manner  as  the  same  fulness, 

^^^  our  Lord,  impelled  him.    The  love  of  God 

^  "^  men  and  women  must  work,  in  them,  as  it 

^^^orked  in  Christ 

Not  being  all  our  Lord  has  made  possible 

^^4)  us,  for  us,  implies  less  of  the  Divine  life 

^uid  love  in  us  than  we  could  possess  if  we 

hungered,   thirsted    and    were    willing   and 

'Swady  to  receive.     In  lack  of  the  fulness  of 

Divine  love  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  all 

liesltancy,  disobedience    and    desire    not   to 

obey. 

PnlneflS  of  the  love  of  God  in  us  will  give 


no  more  thought  to  personal  ease  and  com- 
fort, to  earthly  relationships  and  family  ties, 
to  business  and  financial  matters  (as  hind- 
rances) than  our  Blessed  Redeemer  gave  to 
the  glory  of  which  he  emptied  himself  that 
he  might  save  a  lost  world. 

Lack  of  missionary  zeal  among  those 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  considered 
a  danger  signal  flashing  its  red  light  across 
our  pathway.  Such  a  signal  should  be  ever 
regarded  as  a  clear,  unmistakable  sign  of 
spiritual  life  below  the  standard  of  our  own 
possibility. 

For  life  below  our  possibility  there  can  be 
no  excuse.  Bring  life  up  to  the  standard  of 
God's  ideal  for  the  individual  and  with  such 
a  normal  life  there  will  and  must  come  de- 
sire and  determination  to  "go,  to  say,  to  do" 
according  to  His  will  concerning  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  God  does  not 
call  into  the  home  or  the  foreign  work  any 
who  cannot  obey.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
make  mistakes.    God  never  mistakes. 

It  is  also  true  that  God  does  not  call  all 
into  the  same  field  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  God  g^ives  every  con- 
verted heart  something  to  do  in  his  vineyard. 
It  is  further  true  that  no  one  can  do  the  work 
given  him  to  do  as  it  should  be  done  unless 
he  is  all  God  wants  him  to  be.  Lack  of  de- 
sire to  work  in  the  Lord's*  vineyard  wher- 
ever he  bids  one  go  implies  lack  of  personal 
religious  life. 

Scarcity  of  laborers,  scarcity  of  money 
have  their  cause,  their  cause  is  one.  Wher- 
ever a  redeemed  one  is  found  who  has 
really  entered  into  the  attitude  of  a  surren- 
dered life,  who  holds  himself  ever  the  Lord's, 
never  his  own,  in  that  one  is  also  found  one 
who  is  ever  ready  with  the  answer:  "Here 
am  I ;  send  me"  wherever  God  calls. 

Vision  of  God.  consciousness  of  sin,  angelic 
touch,  purification  of  life  must  come  first, 
then  follows  the  call  to  service;  the  call 
comes  not  to  fullest  service  until  life  is  will- 
ing to  be  all  God  demands.  Refusal  to  "be" 
implies  disobedience.  God  cannot  use  the 
disobedient.    To  know  we  must  obey. 

So  with  money.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  who  is  what  God  "wants  him  to  be"  to 
withhold  anything  for  which  God  asks.  To 
keep  for  self  that  which  God  asks  for  Him- 
self is  torture,  agony  to  him  who  is  wholly 
tne  Lord's.     It  is  easier  to  die  than  to  live 
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if  God  wills.    It  is  easier  to  give  all  than  to  compassion,  and  conrpassion  must  pour  ant 


keep  any  if  God  asks  for  it,  provided  we  are 
what  He  would  have  us  be. 

Holiness  and  service  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. Holiness  is  life,  not  emotion,  real  or 
fancied  experience,  visions,  dreams,  &c.  It 
is  not  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men  and 
women  to  look  down  upon  a  lost  world  with- 
out compassion  which  "goes"  to  the  help  and 
rescue,  any  more  than  it  was  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Christ  to  do  so. 

A  holy  life  which  is  really  holy  must  have  ■ 


love,  talents,  time,  effort,  self,  life,  to  eave 
those  for  whom  it  has  compassion. 

Let  our  preaching,  our  example,  our  pray- 
er, our  desire,  our  efforts  be,  unceasingly,    as 
pastors  and  teachers  and  members  of  Christ's 
church,  to  bring  ourselves  and  the  chur-c:l& 
up  to  the  plane  to  which  Christ  calls  IS  is 
own;   as  we  accomplish  this  the  supply     of 
men,  women  and  money  will  come  up  to  i 
demand. 


WHAT  !i^EAN  THESE  CONSTANT  APPEALS  FOR  MONEY? 


THEY  mean  that  you  have  been  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  poverty  in  which 
so  many  dwell.  If  people  are  continually 
coming  to  you  for  money,  it  shows  that  you 
must  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  When 
the  Jews  came  to  the  Promised  Land,  God 
bade  them,  "Beware,  lest  thou  forget  the 
Lord  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  thee 
power  to  get  wealth." 

They  mean,  also,  that  the  world  regards 
you  as  a  person  of  generous  impulses.  These 
frequent  appeals  are  really  a  compliment  to 
you,  for  there  are  people  of  larger  means 
than  yourself  who  are  seldom  asked  to  give, 
and  for  obvious  reasons. 

These  appeals  may  be  an  answer  to  your 
prayers.  You  have  often  prayed,  "Thy  king 
dom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven."    In  answer  to  your  prayer  God 


Nor  can  we  suppose  that  God  wants  you  ^^o 
leave  a  large  inheritance  to  your  chlldr^szx 
What  does  it  mean  but  that  He  intends  tK] 
you  shall  have  a  large  share  in  the  extensS. 
of  His  kingdom,  great  joy  in  helping  "C: 
needy,  and  a  special  opportunity  to  beo^s 
like  His  Son? 

If  one  wishes  to  become  like  Christ, 
must  give.  That  is  the  essential  feature 
Christ's  life — He  gave — He  gave  all  he  ha^ 
He  gave  Himself.  And  God  wants  you  to 
come  just  like  Him,  absolutely  unselft^^^ 
holding  yourself  and  all  that  you  have  ^ 
God's  disposal. 

Doubtless  you  have  prayed  like  Ellsha  ^C'^r 
a  double  portion  of  your  Master's  apl«*  *  "^ 
Here  is  the  answer.  God  has  not  only  e^  "^c^ 
vided  you  with  the  means  to  give,  but  H 
continually  supplying  you  with  opportoniC:: 
to  deny  yourself,  that  thus  you  may  becc^ 


has  opened  the  doors  of  heathendom  in  every '  ^^^e  and  more  like  your  Master.    Who 
direction.    This  calls  for  money,  but  it  is  a  '  ^^^^'^  that  this  is  God's  purpose  In  intrust^- 
direct  answer  to  your  own  prayers.     What   ^^  ^^^^  money,  that  it  may  afford  us  spe^^ 


are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Will  you  stop 
praying,  or  will  you  help  answer  your 
prayers? 

It  is  a  great  help  to  ask  one's  self  the 
question,  "Why  did  God  intrust  me  with 
what  money  I  have?"  Making  due  allowance 
for  your  own  industry  and  economy,  it  yet 
remains  true  that  the  blessing  of  God  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  your  prosperity. 
Now  why  did  God  thus  single  you  out  and 
bestow  upon  you  prosperity  above  so  many 
of  your  fellow-men  who  have  worked  just  as 
uard  and  have  done  the  best  they  could? 

It  could  not  have  been  for  your  own  com- 
fort merely,  for  those  who  have  less  money 


opportunities  to  grow  in  grace? 

A  gentleman  once  asked  another  how  mc 
he  wanted  him  to  give  to  a  certain  can 
The  other  was  not  prepared  to  answer  Ji 
then.    He  wrote  to  a  friend  and  stated 
case,  and  inquired  if  it  would  seem  presun 
tuous  if  he  should  ask  the  man  for  |2&,0 
"Presumptuous?"  said  the  friend,  "no» 
deed:    it  is  only  asking  him  to  accept 
$25,000  blessing.    I  am  seldom  able  to  ta^ 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  blessing  at 
time."     There    is  a  great   truth    here, 
happy    are    they    who    have    dlscemme<- 
enough  to  see  it  and  grace  to  lay  hold  of  It 

Again,  these  appeals  may  mean  that  7« 


often  have  more  real  enjoyment,  because  of !  are  to  be  called  to  lay  down  your  stewar*"^^ 
their  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility.  ^  ship  sooner  than  you  suppose,  and  God  wan 
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you  to  1)6  laytDg  up  treasure  iu  heaven.    He  and  give  jt  to  another  who  will  make  better 
does  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  your  money,  ^se  of  it. 


and  so  He  suggests  that  you  convert  it  into 
the  currency  of  heaven,  and  thus  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  forever.  "Charge  them  that  are 
rich  in  this  world  to  be  rich  In  good  works, 
generous,  laying  up  for  themaelves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,'*  (1 
Tim.  6:  17.) 

A  millionaire  in  this  world  may  be  a  pan 
per  in  the  next,  but  if  he  will  obey  the  Scrip- 
tures he  can  take  all  his  possessions  with 
him, 


A  lawyer  once  asked  the  question.  "How 
can  one  get  rid  of  so  many  appeals?"  "That 
is  easy  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "Just  stop 
giving  altogether,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
public  will  find  it  out  and  will  let  you  se- 
verely alone,  as  they  do  many  others/'  "Yes." 
said  the  lawyer.  *'I  suppose  that  is  so;  hut 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  me  if  1  should 
stof)  giving?"  "Why;  your  soul  would  prob- 
ably grow  small  just  in  proportion  as  your 
bank  account  grew  large."    This  is  a  phase 


of  the  question  which  many  do  not  consider, 
If  we  do  not  use  God's  property  as  He   .^.^^^  ^j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  giY^r-Howard 


desires.  He  may  take  away  our  stewardship  j  y^   Fope  in  CongregationaUst. 


PROF.  JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.  D. 

R.  BEET  Is  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  r     Report  of  Special  Committee  appointed  to 


1  }  Conference  of  England,  the  author  of 
several  books,  and  Theological  Professor  in 
Richmond  College,  England.  At  the  late 
session  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at  Man- 
chester, charges  were  made  against  him  of 
heresy,  and  an  effort  made  to  prevent  his  re- 


liection  to  the  Theological  Chair, 
animated  debate  he  was  re-elected  by  a  vote 
of    329,    Rev.  T.  F.  Lockyer    receiving    235 
votes,  and  Rev.  Frederic  Piatt,  3  votes. 

The  charges  against  him  and  the  action  of 
the  Special  Committee  and  the  Ceaference 
upon  them  were  as  lo"ow8: 


consider  objections  made  by  the  Rev»  John 
Wilson,  B,  A.,  B.  D.,  against  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Agar  Beet,  D»  D. 

The  Rev.  J..  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Dn  Beet 
were  in  attendance,  and  were  heard  at  length. 

The  objections  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  Dr.  Beet  has  violated  the  pledge 
given  at  the  Hull  Conference  in  1898  to  with- 
draw  the  book  entitled  "The  Last  Things,'' 
by  republishing  the  substance  of  the  book  in 
another  book,  entitled  '*The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul — A  Protest." 

2,  That  Dr.  Beet  has  published  in  the 
aforesaid  book  entitled  "The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul^A  Protest'*  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  standards  of  our  Church. 

In  regard  to  (1)»  the  committee  finds  that 
Dr.  Beet  has  not  kept  the  pledge  given  to  the 
Conference  in  the  sense  in  which  It  was  gen- 
erally understood,  but  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
which  Dr.  Beet  was  placed  at  the  time  the 
promise  was  made,  and,  while  deeply  regret- 
ting his  action,  regards  it  as  arising  from  a 
serious  error  of  judgment  rather  than  from 
want  of  good  faith. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  above  finding. 

In  regard  to  objection  (2),  Mr,  Wilson 
After  an  |  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  the  book  ts 
contrary  to  our  standards  (a)  in  exalting 
the  moral  sense  as  an  authority  in  matters 
of  religious  belief  above  Holy  Scripture;  (b) 
In  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  endless  Buffering  of  the  lost 

As  to   (2,  a),    the    committee    finds   that. 
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though  his  laniruage  was  un^arded  and  li- 
able to  misconception,  aud  some  pasaageB  of 
his  booli  seem  to  place  the  moral  sense  above 
the  Scriptures  as  an  authority  in  matters  of 
religious  belief,  Dn  Beet  had  no  intention  of 


(h)  That  while  the  Holy  Scriptures  glre 
no  ground  for  hop^  that  the  agony  of  the  lost 
will  ever  cease  *  they  do  not  plainly  and  cat* 
egorically  assert  its  endless  continuance. 

The    comm,Utee    finds   that   this    teaching 


doing  this  and  that  he  emphatically  denies   falls  short  of  and  contravenes  the  doctrines 

that  there  is  any  real  conflict  between  the  ,  held  and  taught  in  our  Church. 

two.  The  Conference  adopted  the  above  finding. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  above  finding.       In  regard  to  the  whole  case  the  committee 

As  to   (2,  b),  Dr.  Beet   stated    before   the   recommends  in  view  of  the  dread  solemnity 

committee  that  in  some    small    details    hia  and  admitted  mystery  of  the  subject,  and  the 

teaching  contravenes    the    teaching    of   our   necessity  of  allowing  some  freedom  of  opin- 

standards,  bnt  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the   ion  upon  it,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  fidelity 

general  system  of    doctrine    that    underlies  of  Dr.  Beet  to  our  general  system  of  doctrine, 

them.  that  the  Conference  take  no  further  action 

The  committee  reports  that    Dr.  Beet    re-   in  the  matter  on  condition  that  Dr,  Beet  will 

jects  as  without  adequate  foundation  the  doc-   not  teach  In  our  pulpits  the  doctrine  of  his 


trines  popularly  known  ae  those  of  **Annitiil' 
ation."  "i;;?onditional   Immortality,''  "Unlver- 
eal     Restoration,"     and     "Probation 
Death,"  and  maintains 


book. 
The  Conference  adopted  the  above  recom* 
after  mendatlon,  and  added  the  further  condition 
that  he  will  publish  nothing  further  on  the 


(a)  That  though  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  subject  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 

that  "all  souls  will  survive  death"  for  a  per-  Conference,  and  that  he  will  not  teach  tbesd 

iod  to  which  no  limit  can  be  affixed,  and  that  doctrines  in  the  class  room. 

*'utter,  hopeless,  and  final  punishment  will  The  second  and  third  conditions  were  vol- 

overtake"  the  impenitent,  they  do  not  "assert  utitarily  offered  by  Dr.  Beet,  the  first  of  them 

or  assume  the  essential  permanence  of  the  ifler  a  discussion  in  the  Conference,  the  lat- 

sonl/*  though  neither  do  they  deny  this.  ter  on  bis  own  initiative. 


philosophy  in  the  criticism,  too;  for  it  1b  a 
pretty  well  established  fact  that  we  get  out 


GETTING  AS  WE  GIVE. 

ALiTTLE  fellow,  who  had  noticed  that!  the  same  thing,  the  measure  of  the  sacrifice^ 
his  mother  ^nt  only  five  cents  into  determines  the  measure  of  spirltnal  expect- 
the  contribution-box  on  Sunday,  said  to  her   ancy  and  receptivity.    One  actually  gets  more  ' 
on  the  way  home,  as  she  was  finding  fault   of  the  same  gospel   for  ten  cents   than   he! 
with  the  sermon,  "Why,  mamma,  what  could    would  for  five, 
you  expect  for  a  nickel?"    There  was  sound  In  filling  a  vessel  with  water  In  a  given 

time,  quite  as  much  must  be  allowed  for  the 
size  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  as  for  the  size 
of  things  in  this  life  Just  what  we  put  Into  of  the  stream  In  which  It  Is  immersed.  On 
them.  I  the  human  side  of  the  analogy  receptivity 

The  degree  of  profit  Is  determined  by  the  represents  the  neck  of  the  bottle;  and  re- 
degree  of  investment.  One  who  contributes  ceptlvlty  can  hardly  be  more  accurately 
ten  cents,  from  the  same  Income,  toward  the '  measured  than  by  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that 
preaching  of  the  Oospel,  is  pretty  sure  to  get  ]  lies  back  of  it  We  get  according  as  we  give; 
twice  as  much  good  out  of  the  same  sermon  i  and  this  is  true  whether  we  go  to  the  shop, 
as  the  one  who  contributes  a  nickel.  The  the  school,  the  place  of  business,  or  the  house 
size  of  the  contribution,  or,  what  is  apt  to  be  I  of  Qod. 


Lord,  teach  us  the  lesson  of  giving, 
For  this  is  the  very  next  things 

Our  love  ought  always  be  showing 
What  offerings  and  fruit  it  can  bring. 


There  are  many  who  know  not  Thy  mercjr, 
There  are  millions  in  darkness  and  woe; 
Our  prayers  and  our  gifts  all  are  needed, 
I    And  all  can  do  something  we  know. 


STORIES  FROM  MISSION  LANDS. 


Conversion  and  Work  of  Mrs*  Kubota^ 
of  Japan* 

A  LADY  who  traveled  many  years  ago  In 
Japan  met  one  day  a  learned  priest  of 
Buddha*  and  he  told  her  that  many  In  that 
lonely  land  were  ^'weary,  weary,  weary.*'  And 
Buddha  could  not  help  them.  He  was  only 
a  man  who  lived  and  died  long  ago.  He  said 
some  good  things  to  Mb  followers  about 
leading  a  right  Hfe,  but  he  could  not  tell 
them  how  to  get  the  power  to  do  so.  He 
knew  nothing  of  an  Almighty  Father  above, 
or  of  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  and  he  knew  of 
no  home  in  heaven.  His  followers  had 
nothing  glad  to  look  forward  to*  No  wonder 
they  were  often  **weary,  weary,  weary.'*  They 
were  like  people  toiling  along  a  dusty  road, 
with  no  pleasant  home  awaiting  them  at  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

Mrs.  Kubota  used  to  worship  Buddha.  She 
lived  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  a  large  place  with 
wide  streets  and  handsome  buildings  and 
numbers  of  shops,  and  many  canals,  with 
fine  bridges  over  them.  She  had  a  husband 
and  two  daughters  and  two  step-sons.  She 
used  sometimes  to  take  the  image  of  Buddha 
out  of  the  cupl>oard,  where  it  was  carefully 
kept,  and  bow  down  before  it  with  her  face 
to  the  ground.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  her. 
She  wanted  to  lead  a  right  life,  and  to  be 
kept  from  doing  what  was  wrong,  and  1  sup- 
pose she  thought  Buddha  could  not  help  her 
In  this. 

When  she  looked  up  to  the  shining  sun 
and  saw  how  pure  and  lovely  was  his  light, 
and  how  the  darkness  fled  away  when  he 
arose,  she  thought  the  sun  might  help  her. 
So  she  would  go  down  on  her  face  in  the 
sunshine,  and  one  day  she  prayed  the  sun 
would  keep  her  from  walking  in  darkness 
and  lead  her  into  paths  bright  as  the  noon 
day.  The  aun  could  not  hear  that  prayer, 
but  He  who  made  the  sun  heard  it.  Though 
she  knew  nothing  of  Him,  He  knew  all  about 
her  and  cared  for  her,  and  He  had  much 
blessing  in  store  for  her. 

Soon  after  she  had  thus  prayed  her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  went  on  worshiping  Budd- 
ha more  zealously  than  ever.  Her  eldest  son 
had  the  Image  of  the  idol  repaired,  so  that  it 
looked  quite  new  and  smart,  and  thought  he 
was  doing  a  very  good  thing  for  his  step* 


mother.  But  one  day  a  man  came  to  lodge 
in  the  widow's  house,  and  noticed  how  day 
after  day  she  worshiped  the  sun,  as  well  as 
Buddha.  He  said  to  her  at  last:  "If  only  you 
knew  the  true  GodT 

Mrs.  Kubota  was  quite  surprised,  for 
though  she  had  heard  some  people  talk  about 
a  new  religion,  she  had  not  paid  much  atten* 
tion  to  it.  and  Imagined  her  own  idols  were 
the  true  gods.  About  three  years  before  an 
English  mi6slona^>^  Mr.  Warren,  had  arrived 
In  Osaka,  and  the  man  who  lodged  with  Mrs. 
Kubota  was  his  Japanese  teacher,  and  had 
been  baptized  as  a  Christian,  Next  door  to 
Mr.  Warren*8  house  was  a  house  which  he 
used  as  a  chapel,  and  a  few  Japanese  used  to 
gather  there  Sunday  by  Sunday.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  persuaded  Mrs.  Kubota  to  go 
there  to  hear  about  the  new  religion. 

Five  Sundays  she  went  and  listened  to  the 
preaching,  and  heard  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
who  died  to  save  sinners.  She  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  his  own  words,  *7  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.'*  She  felt  sure 
now  that  she  had  found  the  true  God  and 
the  true  way  of  salvation,  and  she  prayed  no 
more  to  the  sun  nor  to  Buddha. 

Mrs.  Kubota  now  wanted  to  be  baptized, 
but  she  was  anxious  to  have  her  two  girls 
baptized  at  the  same  time.  But  she  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  ready.  They  went 
to  church  with  her  and  listened  to  the 
preaching  and  seemed  to  believe  it,  but  she 
was  not  sure  whether  they  were  willing  to 
have  done  with  the  idols  altogether.  So 
she  waited  for  a  time  and  prayed  about  the 
matter. 

;      Then   one  day   when    the    girls   were    at 

,  school  she  went  to  the  cupboard  where  Ko- 

toke  San  (the  Image  of  Buddha)  was  kept. 

She  cleaned  up  the  cupboard  and  the  image, 

and  she  then  got  some  rice  and  some  flowers 

and  some  sticks  of  incense  and  put  them  be- 

I  fore  the  image.    This  was  the  way  she  had 

I  always   worshiped    Hotoke    San.      Presently 

the  girls  came  home  and  were  very  much 

surprised  to  see  the  idol  and  the  offerings, 

"Oh.  mother,*'  they  said,  *'how  can  you  do 

such  things.     The  idols  have  no  power  to 

help  us.   Do  you  not  believe  In  Jesus  Christ?" 

k     Mrs.  Kubota's  heart  was  full  of  Joy  when 
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she  heard  them  speak  tlius.  She  had  done  it 
all  in  order  to  see  what  they  would  say,  and 
now  she  knew  they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
more  to  do  with  idols.  So  mother  and  daugh- 
ters took  Hotoke  San  and  some  other  images, 
all  the  little  pots  in  which  they  had  put  offer- 
ings, and  everything  that  had  been  used  in 
idol -worship,  and  made  a  great  heap  of  them 
all  and  burned  them  to  ashes. 

Then  Mrs.  Kubota  went  to  Mr.  Warren 
and  she  and  her  daughters  were  baptized. 
Very  happy  they  were  now  for  they  had 
found  the  true  LJght,  the  Sun  of  righteous* 
oess,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  His  love, 

Mrs.  Kubota's  two  step-sons  heard  that  she 
now  believed  in  the  new  religion,  but  they 
did  not  know  what  she  had  done  with  the 
idols.  One  day  while  she  and  her  daughters 
were  away  at  a  prayer-meeting,  the  eldest 
step'Son  came  to  pay  her  a  visit  He  went 
into  the  house,  lighted  a  stick  of  incense  and 
opened  the  cupboard  where  Hotoke  San  used 
to  be  kept,  intending  to  do  reverence  to  the 
idol.  But  he  found  it  was  gone,  and  there 
in  its  place  stood  pot^  and  pans  for  house- 
hold use.  The  man  w^as  very,  very  angry. 
He  went  home  at  once  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  step-mother,  asking  what  she  bad  done 
with  the  image,  and  why  she  had  put  the 
pots  and  pans  in  its  place. 

When  Mrs,  Kuhota  came  home  she  found 
this  angry  letter  aw^aiting  her.  After  read- 
ing it  she  knelt  down  and  committed  the 
matter  to  God,  and  then  lay  down  to  rest  for 
the  night.  But  about  half-past  11  came  a 
thundering  noise  at  the  door.  She  got  up 
and  opened  it  and  found  her  stepson  had 
sent  his  servant  to  ask  for  an  answer  to  the 
letter.  She  told  him  to  say  that  she  had 
burned  ihe  Idols,  and  that  next  morning  she 
would  come  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  She 
then  lay  down  again,  but  at  3  o'clock  came 
another  knock  at  the  door.  There  was  the 
servant  again.  He  said  bis  master  had  been 
storming  and  raging  all  night,  and  asked  her 
to  come  at  once.  She  quickly  got  ready  and 
went  off  to  her  step-son's  house.  There  she 
was  met  with  all  kinds  of  angry  words  and 
threats,  but  she  bore  it  all  patiently. 

According  to  Japanese  custom,  the  two 
step'Sons  had  hitherto  supported  their 
mother,  but  now  they  said  they  would  give  her 
nothing  more.  For  five  years  they  turned  their 
backs  on  her  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  Mrs,  Kubota  felt  the  trial  very 
much,  but  she  bore  it  bravely  for  Christ's 
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sake,  and  she  took  in  washing  and  sewL 
in  order  to  earn  her  living.    Meanwhile  sh 
did  all  she  could  to  tell  others  of  the  Saviou 
whom  she  bad  found  so  precious. 

She  had  a  very  aevere  illness,  and  it  was 
hardly  thought  she  would  live;  but  God 
ciousiy   restored   her,  and   one  of  the   fir 
things  she  did  after  her   recovery  was 
bring  a  woman  whom  she  had  led   to  tJi0~^ 
Lord  Jesus   to  church   to  be  baptiied*     At 
a  little  meeting  for  Christian  women  she  told_ 
those  present  that  she  knew  It  was  only 
cause  her  Father  in  Heaven  loved  her  tha 
He  had  allowed  her  to  pass  through  so  muc 
trouble,  and  that  He  had  been  her  strength 
and  stay  through  it  all. 

But  her  stepsons  at  length  decided  to  for- 
give her  for  burning  the  idols,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  very  affectionate  and  seem 
as  if  they  could  not  do  enough  far  her.  But 
she  has  not  yet  had  the  joy  of  seeing  them 
become  Christians,  though  the  Lord  has  en- 
abled  her  to  lead  many  others  to  Him. 

A  few  years  ago  Mrs,  Kubota  became  a  I 
"Bible  woman"  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, She  went  to  work  at  Kumamoto*  tn 
the  island  of  Klushlu,  the  most  southern  of 
the  Japan  islands.  There  she  spoke  to  the 
people  and  vieited  the  women  and  taught 
children  most  diligently.  Sometimes  whe 
she  found  people  worshiping  an  image  sht 
would  point  to  the  teapot  (which  is  alwa 
brought  out  for  a  visitor  In  Japan)  and  aayt 
'*This  is  made  of  clay,  and  perhaps  out  of  th« 
very  same  clay  an  idol  was  made.  You  might 
as  well  worship  the  teapot." 

She  is  now  working  at  another  place,  Toku- 
shima.  In  the  smaller  island  of  Shikoku«J 
This  is  a  beautiful  place,  with  hills  around 
it  and  the  sea  on  one  side.  It  is  now  seven 
years  since  our  missionaries  first  went  there, 
and  there  are  between  one  and  two  hundred 
Christians, 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  what  she 
done  there.  There  was  a  widow  who  used  to 
come  and  hear  the  Gospel,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  confess  Christ  openly  as  her  Lord 
and  Saviour  Mrs.  Kubota  went  to  see  her 
and  asked  her,  *'Do  you  think  those  idols  are 
any  good?"  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "Then 
why  don't  you  give  them  up?"  said  Mrs.  Ku* 
bota,  and  she  then  told  the  story  of  how  ahe 
had  long  ago  burned  her  own  idols. 

The  widow  listened,  and  she  determined  to 
do  as  Mrs,  Kubota  had  done.  She  brought 
out  little  bronze  images  of  Buddha,  and  mod- 
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els  of  idol  shrines,  and  curtouB  bits  of  paper^ 
and  some  wooden  boxes  with  paper  inside  to 
represent  the  soul  of  the  person  who  owned 
thetn»  and  writings  on  the  outside  to  say 
that  a  hundred  thousand  prayers  had  been 
oftered  up  for  that  soul.  Ail  these  things  she 
gave  to  Mrs,  Kubota,  who  took  them  to  the 
missionaries  to  be  burned.  That  same  week 
three  other  women  gave  up  their  idols  in 
consequence  of  what  Mrs.  Kubota  told  them. 
Mrs.  Kubota  is  now  sixty-five  years  old. 
Her  daughters  have  both  been  called  home 
to  be  with  the  Lord  in  whom  they  trusted. 
but  the  dear  old  lady  is  very  happy  in  work- 
ing for  Him,  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  Eng- 
lish lady  missionaries  at  Tokushimap  who 
trust  she  may  long  be  spared  to  tell  the 
weary  ones  who  sit  in  darkness  of  the 
Saviour  who  can  give  them  light  and  resL^ 
Sarah  Q.  Stock, 


Kono  San. 

ly'ONO  SAN  is  a  little  Japanese  boy  about 
|\,  eight  years  old.  He  is  small  and  si  en 
der  for  his  age,  but  very  active.  His  eyes 
are  large  and  black,  with  a  pretty  searching 
way  of  looking  up  and  waiting  for  smiles. 
He  never  laughs  out  loud  like  the  other  cbil- 
dren.  but  when  anything  funny  happens  his 
fat  round  face  shines  like  a  stray  sunbeam. 

The  older  boys  have  a  sort  of  fatherly  com- 
passion for  Kono  San.  They  always  give  him 
the  best  seat  at  the  children's  meetings  at 
our  mission  on  Sunday  evenings,  bo  that  he 
can  see  w^  it  bout  difficulty  the  chart  pictures 
used  in  making  the  talks. 

He  is  quiet  and  obedient  in  school,  and 
tries  very  hard  to  learn.  One  day  during 
song  exercise  I  found  it  necessary  to  correct 
the  children  as  to  sitting  properly.  After 
eac^  correction  Kono  San's  little  black  head 
was  bent  backward  a  few  degrees  further,  till 
on  looking  around  I  discovered  him  occupy- 
ing an  alarming  and  dangerous  position, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  bravely  on  the  ceiling 
overhead,  and  his  plump  brown  hands  grasp- 
ing tightly  the  bench  before  htm. 

Together   with   the   other  thirty-flve   chil- 
dren, he  sings  welL    They  are  learning  the 
song,  "I   Love  to  Tell  the  Story,"  the  first 
lines  of  which  in  Japanese  are  like  this: 
**Ito  mo  ka  shl  ko  sshl 
Ye  su  no  me  gu  mi.*" 

Kono  San  and  I  have  long  been  the  best  of 
friends.     Only  once  did  he  ever  venture  to 


impose  on  my  friendship,  and  that  was  when 
he  thrust  his  black,  dirty  little  feet  into  my 
empty  shoes,  which  were  standing  at  the 
door,  and  strode  round  the  house  amid  the 
shouting  glee  of  the  other  children  and  the 
smiling  satisfaction  of  himself.  As  he  came 
to  the  window  he  bowed  very  low.  and,  point- 
ing to  his  feet,  said  with  respectful  awe: 

''Sen  si,  go  ran  na  sail"  (Teacher*  look! ) 

My  reply,  **I  ki  ma  sen!"  (You  must  not!) 
brought  matters  to  a  speedy  close.  My  shoes 
occupy  a  high  and  dry  place  now  on  the  very 
top  row  of  the  shoe  box. 

The  rows  of  black  buttons  on  our  shoes 
were  a  great  puzzle  to  Kono  San.  He  called 
them  beans,  and  told  me  all  about  how  his 
mother  cooked  beans  for  dinner,  and  how 
they  ate  them  with  chopsticks.  He  thought 
it  very  funny  that  these  foreigners  drilled 
little  wires  into  beans  and  wore  them  on 
their  footgear. 

You  know  we  do  not  wear  our  shoes  into  a 
Japanese  bouse,  but  leave  them  at  the  door, 
so  Kono  San  could  easily  get  into  mine, — 
C  H 08 tetter. 


The  Boy  that  Bamed  His  Mother, 

BEEPRO  came  of  the  bluest  blood  of  In- 
dia. He  was  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
noblest  Hindu  race.  He  was  of  the  Koolins, 
the  highest  race  of  Brahmins. 

These  KooHns  are  looked  on  as  gods  al* 
most.  Brahmins  of  lower  grade  may  rise  to 
the  height  of  Hindu  nobility  by  marry- 
tng  their  daughters  to  a  Koolin,  and  giving 
to  the  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  the  wedding 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

When  Beepro  was  six  years  old  his  father 
died.  The  dead  body  was  carried  outside  the 
town  and  laid  upon  a  great  pile  of  wood. 
Around  it  gathered  a  crowd  of  people  to  see 
a  strange  sight.  The  widow  was  led  three 
times  around  the  pile.  Then  she  mounted 
and  lay  down  beside  the  corpse.  The  living 
and  the  dead  were  covered  over  with  dry 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  melted  butter  was 
poured  on  the  top  to  make  the  fire  fierce. 
Bamboos  were  placed  across  and  pressed 
down  like  levers. 

Beepro's  uncle  then  put  Into  the  boy's  hand 
a  burning  torch,  and  led  him  up  to  the  pile 
of  wood.  He  stretched  out  his  arm.  The 
wood  caught  fire.  The  flames  leaped  up. 
A  great  shout  arose  from  the  people,  and 
the  clamour  continued  till  the  bodies  of  bus^ 
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band  and  wife  were  consumed.    Poor  little 
Beepro  was  fatherless  and  motherless. 

That  was  the  last  widow  burned  in  British 
India  according  to  the  horrible  custom  of 
the  Hindus.  For  many  years  appeals  had 
gone  up  to  Government  that  such  murder 
might  be  ended.  At  last,  in  1829,  the  Vice- 
roy issued  a  proclamation,  and  widow-burn- 
ing ceased  with  the  death  of  Beepro's 
mother. 

When  Beepro  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
was  married  to  a  little  girl  of  eight.  Such 
Infant  marriages  spoil  the  whole  life  of  the 
Indian  people. 

By  and  by  he  was  sent  to  college  in  Cal- 
cutta. With  some  comrades  he  joined  a 
Bible  class  and  his  heart  opened  to  Christ 
He  told  his  wife  all  that  he  had  learned 
of  the  Saviour,  and  waited  and  still  taught 
her,  hoping  that  she,  too,  would  join  him  in 
confessing  Him.  But  no.  One  night  as  he 
read  in  his  New  Testament  he  was  struck 
by  the  words,  "This  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee."  He  went  to  his  wife, 
pleading  with  her  to  follow  Christ's  bidding. 
She  turned  from  him  and  this  new  way. 
Her  father  told  him  that  if  he  became  a 
Christian,  he  would  be  dead  to  them,  that 


his  wife  would  be  a  widow,  and  that  he 
should  never  more  enter  the  house. 

Beepro  was  now  twenty  years  old,  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  strength  of  character. 
He  left  all  and  followed  Christ 

Two  years  after  this  he  began  the  work 
in  which  he  spent  his  life — preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  the 
missionaries,  he  taught  the  students  in  our 
college  in  Calcutta,  he  gathered  a  Christian 
congregation  of  Bengalese  around  him. 
He  helped  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Bengali.  He  wrote  school  books.  He  com- 
posed some  beautiful  hymns.  He  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1872. 

Last  year  he  died,  leaving  all  his  property 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  he  spent  his 
life.  i700  it  was;  and  he  wished  it  made 
known  that  this  money  was  not  saved  from 
his  salary  as  preacher.  It  was  what  he  had 
earned  from  the  University,  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  books  and  such  like. 

"Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh."  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  he  left  supports  a 
preacher,  who  in  Beepro's  name,  tells  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  Calcutta  the  good  news 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 
—Rev.  W.  8.  Sutherland. 


WOMAN^S  WORK  IN  MISSIONS- 


Christian  Woman's  Work  in  Japan* 


LA  pap<*r  read  at  the  lutoriiational  Convention  of 
the  Student  Volunt^^er  Movement  for  Forelijn  Alls- 
tjions,  Toronto,  (.'uimcia,  March,  \{HXi.\ 

HY   MISS  ANNA  B.   WEST,  OF  TOKYO. 

WOMAN'S  work  for  women,  for  young 
people  and  for  the  children  is  the  work 
for  the  souls  of  those  women  and  children. 
In  Japan  there  are  two  factors  which  enter 
into  this  work — the  efforts  of  women  who 
have  gone  from  this  and  other  Christian 
lands  to  help  in  the  evangelization  of  Japan, 
and  the  work  of  those  Japanese  women  who 
have  become  Christians  in  Japan. 

That  element  which  comes  from  Christian 
lands  to  work  with  the  women  of  Japan 
must  know  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
come  into  that  close,  sympathetic  friendship 
and  co-operation  that  is  possible  only  when 
the  language  of  the  country  is  known.  That 
is  the  fir.^t  task  in  any  foreign  land,  because 
the  work  for  women  is  more  individual  in 


character  than  the  work  of  men;  it  goes 
from  heart  to  heart,  and  one  cannot  accom- 
plish this  through  an  interpreter.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  this  work  for  women — individual, 
personal,  close  effort,  demanding  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  and  of  their  conditions — 
I  one  is  greatly  helped  by  thinking  of  Christ's 
intercourse  with  people.  If  we  look  at  Him 
and  what  He  did  for  women,  it  was  marked 
by  unique  sympathy,  patience  and  tender- 
ness. And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  must  be 
the  secret  of  all  women's  work  for  women. 

Women's  work  begins  with  the  kindergar- 

.  ten  and  it  runs  up  into  the  higher  education 

I  of  women.    In  Japan  there  are  kindergartens 

'  where  our  little  children   are   reached,   and 

whence  those  little  children  carry  the  mes- 

I  sage  to  their  mothers,  to  their  grandmothers, 

'  to  the  women  of  the  household ;  and  not  only 

to  the  women,  but  to  the  men,  because  every 

father  here  knows  how  his  heart  is  touched 

by  the  message  given  him  by  his  little  child. 


¥ 
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Woman's  educaUonal  activities  extend  also 
Into  the  girls*  schools,  which  now  have  their 
higher  departments;  and  there  is  one  part  of 
the  women's  education  which  Dr.  Spencer 
did  not  mention,  viz.,  the  Bible  woman's 
work.  When  you  consider  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Christian  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age  that  was  born  in  a  Christian  household, 
you  will  know  that  Christian  women  are  not 
quite  ready  to  do  what  they  are  ready  lo 
undertake  In  our  own  country.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  try  to  do  in  Japan,  therefore, 
is  to  train  Christian  women  who  have  come 
into  the  church  to  teach  Christ  and  bring 
Him  Into  the  lives  and  homes  of  their  own 
people.  One  of  the  marked  features  of  last 
year's  evangelistic  work  was  that  Instead  of 
teaching  and  preaching  Christianity,  it  was 
Christ  that  was  preached  and  taught. 

For  this  work  we  have  a  training  school 
for  Bible  women.  They  come  Into  it  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  Christ  than  that  He  is 
their  Saviour  and  that  they  look  to  Him. 
They  have  been  taught  in  the  preparation  for 
baptism  all  the  Gospels  and  the  teaching 
that  is  In  them,  but  they  are  as  yet  unpre- 
pared to  go  out  and  systematically  teach 
their  own  people.  In  this  training  school  we 
teach  juBt  as  much  as  we  can,  not  only  of  the 
Gospels,  but  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  giving 
them  Instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  in  the  New, 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  said:  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  teach  the  Japanese  the  Old 
Testament?"  I  replied,  "Yes;  what  would 
you  teach  them?"  *'I  should  teach  them,"  he 
responded,  **the  sermon  on  the  mount."  And 
I  replied,  "What  will  you  do  when  you  teach 
that  Christ  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  the 
prophets?  What  is  'the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets?* •*  That  is  what  we  try  to  teach  the  Jap- 
anese women  in  this  Bible  school — the  proph- 
ets who  came  to  teach  of  that  Messiah  who 
was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World  and  its 
Saviour. 

It  is  a  wonderful  experience  when  you 
come  to  teach  a  roan  or  a  woman  who  has 
lived  without  our  religion  all  that  is  In  the 
Old  Testament — God  the  Creator  and  God 
the  Redeemer*  leading  out  His  chosen  people, 
and  following  that  line  through  to  the  time 
when  the  Messiah  came.  It  is  a  revelation  to 
watch  the  mind  of  that  woman  grow  as  she 
sees  that  God  is  the  Creator,  She  goes  out 
and  looks  upon  the  skies  at  night  with  a 


different  idea.  Her  mind  is  awakened,  and 
as  one  of  our  Bible  women  has  said: 

"It  is  such  a  delight;  we  have  something 
to  think  about  even  w^hen  we  go  to  bed/' 

Those  women  we  are  trying  to  train  just 
as  carefully  as  we  can  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  giving  them  a  reason  which  they 
can  pass  on  to  others  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  them,  and  preparing  them  to  teach 
those  who  ai*e  living  in  more  or  less  seclu- 
sion in  their  liomes. 

Women  of  the  upper  and  better  classes 
may  come  to  the  churches  sometimes,  but 
when  you  consider  that  woman  will  ask  for 
your  visiting  card  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
going  to  church  without  invitation,  you  nat- 
urally think  they  have  some  regard  for  pro- 
prieties. Unless  there  are  women  who  will 
carry  the  Gospel  to  these  people  In  their 
homes,  they  must  live  and  perhaps  pass  out 
of  this  world  without  it. 

These  women  pass  through  a  course  of 
three  years,  and  after  this  they  develop  in  a 
wonderful  way.  They  are  not  all  young 
women ;  some  are  even  fifty  years  old.  They 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
education  in  Japan,  such  as  may  be  gained 
In  our  own  schools,  in  government  schools 
and  In  the  school  for  girls  of  the  nobility. 
Their  mothers  did  not  have  them,  and  these 
women  have  not  been  living  intellectual 
lives. 

The  chief  point,  however.  Is  to  keep  those 
women  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  for  that 
there  is  nothing  like  personal  contact  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  left  alone  in  our  work 
for  these  Bible  women  and  the  weight  seem- 
ed to  be  too  heavy  for  me.  From  the  houee- 
hold  every  day  went  out  four  women  who 
graduated  from  the  Bible  school.  They  were 
to  meet  all  classes  of  people  and  I  could  not 
give  them  in  one  lesson  enough  to  reproduce. 
Some  went  to  visit  those  who  knew  more  or 
less  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Bible.  Others 
went  where  they  were  meeting  people  who 
were  not  Christians,  and  if  we  trleil  to  give 
them  only  one  lesson  to  teach,  what  could 
they  do. 

So  morning  after  morning,  before  those 
four  women  went  out»  I  called  Them  togeth- 
er and  we  had  prayer  together  and  talked 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  day.  Then  they 
went  out  with  the  thought  that  wherever 
they  went  Christ  must  be  with  them.  Christ 
must  be  the  one  who  should  leach  them  just 
how  to  give  the  message  with  all  tenderness 
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and  with  all  sympathy.  That  thought  has 
helped  those  women  more  than  anything 
else:  because  in  the  case  of  women  that  have 
suddenly  come  into  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual life,  there  arises  the  strongest  temptation 
to  bring  self  to  the  front. 

Unless  they  can  keep  before  their  mltida 
constantly  that  it  is  not  they,  but  Christ 
their  message  may  be  one  which  will  enter- 
tain, one  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  come; ;  but  it  will  not  be  a 
message  which  will  bring  them  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  because  it  has  so  much  of  self 
in  it 

Some  one  may  ask,  **And  for  what  class  is 
this  work  done?"  It  is  for  any  class  with 
which  we  may  come  in  contact.  I  once  heard 
a  Japanese  say:  **I  lived  for  so  many  years* 
in  such  and  such  a  city,  i  was  the  vlce-Gov- 
emor  there  and  knew  a  great  many  people 
who  were  Christians,  but  not  one  of  them 
ever  spoke  to  me  about  Christ  or  Christian- 
Ity.'*  What  a  rebuke  that  is.  I  constantly 
pray  that  we  all  may  not  for  so  many  years 
know  people,  and  never  bring  to  them  the 
message  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chirst 

If  there  are  any  young  women  here  who 
are  thinking  of  going  to  Japan,  lei  me  say  to 
them,  whether  they  are  to  work  in  a  girls' 
school,  in  a  kindergarten.  In  a  Bible  school, 
or  in  direct  personal  work  in  the  homes  of 
the  people,  when  you  come  to  Japan,  bring 
with  you  all  that  you  have  that  is  best  and 
strongest,  and  come  prepared  to  learn  the 
Japanese  language,  ready  to  come  into  sym* 
pathy  with  the  people  whose  lives  have  been 
different  from  yours,  ready  to  give  your 
heart  and  your  life  and  your  soul  to  that 
work  for  Japan,  and  for  her  needy  women. 


Signs  of  Progtess  in  Christian  Work  fof 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Women* 

tiV   MUiS,   J,  1\   (IHAt  KY. 

THE  Japanese  have  a  refreshing  up-to- 
dateness.  They  seem  ready  to  try  any- 
thing and  everything  to  show  their  aggres- 
slvenesB.  It  is  said  they  offer  the  least  re- 
si  stence  of  any  Oriental  people  to  Christian 
ideas  and  Christian  civilization.  Japan  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  she  would 
progress,  she  must  educate  her  women.  One 
of  the  most  notable  signs  of  this  progress 
has  been  the  opening  of  a  university  for 
Japanese  women  In  the  city  of  Tokyo. 


The  nineteenth  centnry  was  woman's  cen- 
tury in  the  Occident  The  twentieth  centnry 
may  be  woman's  century  in  the  Orient  The 
opening  of  this  university  marks  an  era  ia^ 
woman's  social  and  educational  advanc 
ment  In  the  empire. 

It  has  a  fine  location,  situated  in  one  of 
the  choicest  spots  in  the  capital  city*  The  In* 
telligent  and  thinking  classes  of  the  com* 
raunity  are  heartily  co-operating  In  this  new 
departure-  The  President,  Mr.  Naruse,  haa 
been  from  its  incipiency  the  moving  spirit, 
contributing  largely  to  its  support.  The  fae-j 
iilty  numbers  about  forty-five,  of  whom  sev- 
eral are  women,  and  all  are  Japanese,  with 
two  exceptions. 

The  preparatory  department  has  about  300 
students,  and  the  total  number  are  500.  Th«J 
boarding  department  incudes  several  houses*^ 
each  with  a  matron  and  modeled  somewhat 
after  our  own  boarding  schools,  the  pupils 
living  as  at  home,  and  taking  turns  in  cook- 
ing their  meals. 

This  new  departure  in   university  life  is 
replete  with  great  possibilities  for  the  women  J 
of  Japan,  and  marks  an  era  in  her  advance, 
ment  in  all  lines. 

The  spirit  of  club  life  which  is  permeating j 
society  throughout  our  country  has  gone 
yond   the   seas,   and    Japanese    women    are 
adopting  ovtr  methods.    In  ♦he  city  of  Tokyo 
a  number  of  progressive  women  have  formed i 
a  club  for  mutual   improvement,  and   theee 
women  who  for  so  long  have  been  ignorant, 
are  k>eginning  to  take  part  in  affairs,  to  read 
and    think    for   themselves,   and   to   take   a 
broader  outlook  than   is  customary  for  th»^ 
Oriental  woman.    Whether  or  not  this  mod* 
ern  club  life  will  be  to  her  advantage  can- 
not now  be  said,  but  the  spirit  which  prompts^ 
her  to  investigate,  and  seeks  for  a  higher 
social  and    intellectual  development  is  cer^ , 
tainly  to  be  commended. 

In  the  Girls'  School  at  Hirosakl,  Japan 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Woman's  Foreign] 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episc 
pal  Church,  a  young  girl  recently  gave  ft! 
very  interesting  testimony  in  a  meeting  heJd 
in  connection  with  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. She  said  that  when  she  entered  the 
school  w*ith  nine  other  girls,  they  promised 
each  other  solemnly  that  under  no  clrcum- 
stances  would  they  become  the  followers  of 
Jesus.  They  had  considered  this  matter,  and 
come  to  this  conclusion.    But  not  withstand 
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ing  the  covenant,  this  girl  was  genuinely 
convicted,  and  after  a  struggle,  accepted 
Christ,  and  showed  the  Christly  spirit. 

This  is  but  one  little  incident  among 
many  showing  the  power  and  influence  of 
our  Christian  schools  in  the  Orient.  During 
the  great  revival  which  has  spread  over 
Japan  recently,  In  some  of  the  schools, 
every  pupil  has  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Christianity. 

BSrOBMS  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  many  and  important  Social 
reforms  taking  place  in  China,  and  pos- 
sibly none  more  important  than  the  effort 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  foot-binding,  a 
custom  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  of  ancient 
origin. 

The  Empress  Dowager  may  or  may  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  beat  of  motives 
in  her  royal  decree  recommending  the  abol- 
ishing of  this  inhuman  practice,  but  we  are 
Inclined  to  think  it  was  more  a  desire  to 
please  the  foreign  element,  who  just  now, 
and  for  some  time  past  have  been  agitating 
this  subject^and  having  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  many  prominent  Chinese, 

As  early  as  1870  some  missionaries  con- 
tended that  the  practice  should  be  abolished. 
It  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of  Christian 
principle.  This  agitation  was  kept  up  for 
many  years,  until  a  number  of  the  native 
and  foreign  community  became  impressed 
that  a  reform  was  a  necessity. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  girls'  boarding  schools, 
notably,  in  the  one  in  Peking,  conducted  by 
the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  superin- 
tendent made  unbinding  the  feet  a  condition 
of  entrance,  and  many  prophesied  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  school,  but  she  held  to  her  pur- 
pose, and  her  position  was  commended,  and 
results  watched  by  missionary  societies  all 
over  the  Empire. 

This  agitation  culminated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "Natural  Foot  Society,"  in  the 
year  1895.  under  the  general  direction  of 
Mrs.  Archibald  Utile. 

Many  foreign  women,  and  an  unexpected 
large  number  of  Chinese  officials  gave  this 
new  movement  their  hearty  support  Mrs. 
ijtttle  had  published  and  distributed  a  varie- 
ty of  literature  on  the  subject,  some  of  It 
written  by  the  Chinese,  At  a  drawing-room 
meeting  held  In  the  far  West,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Szchuan,  where  demonstrations  of  ar- 
rested circulation  were  made,  all  the  women 
present  agreed  to  renounce  the  pernicious 
practice. 


An  examiner  of  Peking,  hearing  his  little 
daughter  of  seven  crying  bitterly,  not  only 
unbound  her  feet,  but  wrote  an  appeal  to  the 
nation,  urging  leading  men  to  sign  it,  and 
placarded  it  on  the  walla  of  Sulfu.  This  Mrs, 
Little  reprinted  and  distributed  to  ten  thou- 
sand students  attending  their  examinations. 
The  manager  of  the  great  commercial  body 
known  as  China  Merchants*  Company  asked 
for  copies  to  be  circulated  In  the  native  prov- 
inces. 

Miss  Doremus.  of  New  York,  editor  of  the 
Missionary  Link  and  secretary  of  the  Wom- 
an's Union  Missionary  Society,  has  been  vis- 
iting the  missions  of  that  society,  and  she 
had  the  privilege  this  past  year  of  attending 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  anti-foot- 
binding  society,  held  in  Shanghai.  She  states 
that  three- fourths  of  the  audience  were  Chi* 
nese,  men  and  women,  who  gave  most  intelli- 
gent attention  to  all  the  proceedings.  In- 
stances were  given  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
gentry  who  had  unbound  the  feet  of  their 
daughters. 

Dr.  Reifsnyder,  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  in 
Shanghai,  made  a  most  effective  address 
against  the  pi-actice,  and  her  statement  of 
facts  concerning  the  injury  to  the  person  was 
the  result  of  wide  professional  experience. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  great  influence. 
Surely  these  bold  reformers  need  the  support 
of  ail  Interested  in  the  uplifting  of  Chinese 
women. 

China  has  other  reforms  on  hand  for  the 
rescue  of  her  women.  There  was  inaugurated 
in  Shanghai  about  two  years  ago  a  movement 
full  of  possibilities.  In  a  secluded  but  pleas- 
ant part  of  the  city  a  Rescue  Home  was 
opened,  that  the  women  who  had  drifted  into 
that  great  city  might  have  a  shelter  and  be 
saved  from  the  life  which  is  taking  so  many 
of  them  down  to  death. 

From  many  places  In  the  interior  girls  are 
brought  to  the  city  and  sold  as  slaves,  ihe 
slave  girl  is  an  article  of  commerce,  her  life 
one  of  sorrow  and  misery. 

This  Rescue  Home  has  a  resident  w^orker 

and  a  Chinese  Bible  woman,  who  looks  after 

both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  life  of  the 

girl,  and  throws  about  her  the  Influences  of  a 

Christian  home,  and  all  are  trained  in  indus- 

I  trial  work,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  sup- 

!  port  themselves  and  have  something  of  an 

i  Income   when   they  shall   go  out  from   the 

I  home. 
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THE  MISSION  FIELD  OF  JAPAN. 


A  Social  Party  in  Japan.  I 

WE  were  invited  to  a  social  party  at  tue 
house  of  a  Japanese  gentleman.  We 
reached  the  house  with  our  interpreter  about 
6  o'clock.  The  host  met  us  in  sweeping  robes 
of  silk.  He  proBtrated  himself  on  the  floor, 
resting  on  his  knees  and  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  He  bowed  his  forehead  to  the  floor 
full  fifteen  seconds — that  was  preliminary. 
The  head  jerks  up.  down  again  to  the  floor; 
that  was  welcome—eight  seconds.  Head 
up  again;  "hope  you  are  well"— bump  on 
the  floor — four  seconds.  Head  up— head 
down — "hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself"— 
two  seconds.  Head,  knees  all  up,  and  mine 
host  had  welcomed  us  formally  and  heartily. 
Of  course,  my  interpreter  did  likewise  at 
every  motion. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  The  lady  of 
the  house  next  paid  her  devoirs;  fewer,  but 
politely  long.  Next  came  in  succession  her 
two  pretty  daughters.  How  could  we  resist 
them?  Barbarians  as  we  were,  we  actually 
fell  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  muttering 
all  kinds  of  bad  Japanese,  returned  their 
welcome.  During  the  course  of  the  evening 
all  of  the  company — about  twenty-seven  m 
number — were  introduced,  and  even  though 
we  only  bowed  to  the  gentlemen,  kow  towing 
to  the  ladies^  our  neck  was  tired. 

Refreshments  were  served  shortly  aftei 
our  arrival.  The  orthodox  fashion  is  to  be 
gin  to  eat  about  6  and  leave  off  at  10  o'clock. 
First  came  tea,  clear,  aromatic,  delicious. 
Sugar  and  milk  would  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves in  It.  Then  came  sweet  cakes,  sugar 
plums,  sugar  Jelly,  etc.,  served  in  trays  lined 
with  fine  white  paper,  under  which  were  red 
and  gilt  paper  cords. 

After  this  servants  brought  In  little  lac- 
quered black  tables  or  stands,  four  inches 
high  and  one  foot  square,  until  twenty-seven 
little  tables  were  ranged.  The  gentlemen 
sat  In  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  the 
ladies  In  a  side  room  In  a  like  manner.  In 
a  .lapanese  house  all  the  partitions  are  slid- 
ing frames  covered  with  paper.  These  can 
be  removed  In  a  few  moments  and  the  whole 
house  be  made  into  one  room,  as  in  this  case. 

The  first  course  was  soup,  served  in  finely 
lacquered  bowls,  drunk  like  water.  The  solid 
part  was  taken  out  with  chopsticks.  Soup 
and  tables  are  now  taken  out,  and  two  enor- 


mous dishes  or  bowls,  fully  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  in  depth,  are  brought  in 
on  two  larger  low  tables,  about  six  inches 
high,  and  are  flanked  by  at  least  two  hun- 
dred little  dishes.  Cups«  plates,  teapota  and 
all  are  of  playhouse  size  in  Japan. 

All  the  company  sit  on  the  floor,  or  rather 
on  their  heels.  Trained  from  childhood  to 
this  position,  they  can  sit  on  their  heels  for 
a  day  and  not  he  wearied.  In  a  few  minutes 
each  guest  has  on  the  floor  before  him  nearly 
a  dozen  of  the  playhouse  dishes  filled  with 
food,  and  with  them  a  pair  of  chopstlcka. 
Flasks,  bottles  or  small  kettles  of  hot  sahe 
(rice  wine)  are  also  brought  In,  and  then 
begins  the  eating  and  drinking. 

All  the  company  seem  very  happy.  They 
are  chatting  and  talking  at  a  rate  that  fully 
atones  for  the  lack  of  railroads  in  Japan. 
Four  or  Ave  hired  singing  girls  are  present 
and  have  been  dispensing  the  sake  during 
the  evening.  After  one  or  two  songs  one  of 
the  girls  danced.  This  does  not  mean  tbat 
she  danced  like  an  American  girl.  Japanese 
dancing  consists  simply  of  posture  and  ges- 
ture. The  dancer  stands,  moving  only  hands, 
arms,  head,  and  occasionally  the  feeL  Many 
of  the  gestures  are  made  with  the  fan.  One 
easily  learns  to  see  method  in  It*  but  it  Is  apt 
to  be  monotonous. 

At  10  o'clock  the  token  was  given  that  re- 
freshments and  the  evening  were  nearly 
over  by  removing  all  the  small  plates  and 
broken  meats  and  replacing  them  by  the ' 
little  tables  again,  on  which  were  hot  Boup» 
cold  rice,  mushrooms  and  pickles.  This  In* 
variably  is  the  last  course  and  Is  the  signal  i 
of  getting  ready  to  depart,  though  the  de- 
parture does  not  take  place  for  nearly  an 
hour  afterward.  Tea  winds  up  the  evening. 
We  bade  our  host  goodby,  after  the  usual 
prostrations  on  his  part  and  that  of  my  inter- 
,  preter. — A  Missionary, 


The  Relfg^ions  ol  Japan, 

JAPAN  has  three  definite  religious  sys- 
tems, thoroughly  acclimated,  natural* 
Ized,  and  active  for  over  a  thousand  yeara»i 
with  only  two  intervals  of  labor  by  ChrlBtlan^ 
missionaries — one  of  eighty  years,  from  1640 
to  1620,  by  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and 
the  second  In  our  day,  which,  whether  we 
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reckon  from  1860  or  1870,  we  shall  call  a  full 
generation  of  sporadic  missionary  effort  by 
teachers  from  Roman,  Greek  and  Reformed 
Churches — ^those  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions outnumbering  all  otherB. 

The  oldest  of  all  religions  in  the  archi- 
pelago is  the  Shinto,  or  the  Godway,  which, 
briefly  comprehended,  has  no  distinct  Idea  of 
God  or  of  a  Creator,  It  is  a  crude  form  of 
merely  natural  evolution,  in  which  matter 
blossomed  into  mind  and  being  arose  from 
tnud  to  man.  The  men  were  the  conquering 
few,  and  they  conquered  many;  for  Shinto  is, 
first  of  all,  a  political  machine,  and  will  die 
the  moment  the  ligature  Is  cut  which  binds 
It  to  the  throne.  Personifying  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  islanders  made  apotheosis  of  the 
wise,  the  heroic,  and  especially  the  chief  of 
one  clan,  which,  conquering  other  clans,  be 
came  paramount  in  the  archipelago. 

The  core  of  Shinto  Is  Mikadoism,  and  it 
has  neither  ethics  nor  religion,  apart  from 
the  imperial  decrees-  It  is  bald  of  either  ra- 
tional morals  or  dogma,  but  yet  is  a  Joyous 
and  pleasant  cult,  3tted  for  the  infancy  of  a 
people  living  off  on  an  island  by  themselves. 
It  inculcates  personal  cleanliness  and  gentle 
manners,  and  nurses  a  narrow  sort  of  pa- 
triotism.  It  is  also  the  fountain  and  supply 
of  a  senseless  conceit  which,  pardonable  and 
even  pretty  in  the  minds  of  children  and  nis- 
tics,  is  simply  absurd  in  a  people  who  wish 
to  be  collectively  considered  as  a  great  world 
power,  and  even  a  teacher  and  giver  of  civili- 
zation to  mankind. 

Shinto  goes  back  of  history  and  even  well- 
founded  tradition,  though  its  ancestor  wor- 
ship may  possibly  be  borrowed  from  China. 

Confucianism,  or  the  Chinese  system  of 
ethics  and  etiquette,  has  had  a  foothold  in 
Japan  for  probably  fourteen  hundred  years. 
Whatever  the  primitive  faith  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  Middle  Kingdom  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  when  Confucian  ism  caxne 
into  Japan  it  was  already  nearly  a  thousand 
years  old,  having  scarcely  the  rudiments  of 
a  religion  in  it — nothing  of  prayer,  aspira- 
tion, idea  of  personality  or  suggestions  of  ex- 
alted soul-consciousness.  Ignoring  God  and 
the  soul,  it  taught  a  low  routine  of  human 
duty,  gave  rules  of  conduct,  and  prescribed 
the  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  propitiating  the 
unknown,  and,  for  the  most  part,  politely 
Ignored  spirits  that  vaguely  have  something 
to  do  with  the  universe  and  its  order. 
Whereas  in  China  filial  piety  was  the  center 


of  the  system*  In  Japan  loyalty  was  made  the 
basis — for  In  Mikado-land  everything  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  throne.  No  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  action  was  or  is  allowed  In 
any  way  likely  to  disturb  this  subordination 
of  everything  in  the  whole  empire  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  ancestors. 

As  in  China,  so  in  Japan,  but  still  more  so. 
The  agnosticism  and  etiquette  of  Confucius 
lent  themselves  admirably  to  despotism  and 
arbitrary  government,  whether  of  the  central 
suzerain  or  the  local  lords.  Over  a  thousand 
years'  active  use  of  the  sword,  of  oppression, 
of  grinding  down  the  masses,  have  made  the 
Japanese  that  submissive  and  demure  people 
which  we  find  all  over  the  empire,  below  that 
submerged  tenth  that  have  ruled  the  country 
for  ages,  and  who,  despite  all  pretense  and 
profession  of  modern  constitutionalism,  rule 
them  yet. 

Now  thousands  of  this  hereditary  ruling 

class  see  their  mjrthology  melting  into  empty 

air.    They  have  discovered  that  their  feudal 

ethics  rest  as  does  a  mass  of  iron  rails  and 

wooden  ties  which,  after  an  awful  washout, 

still  holds  a  thin  shell  of  earth.    They  won- 

der  how  the  heavy  engine  of  modern  life  can 

be   run   over   the   foundationless  old   tracks 

\  Having   bought   or   made  all   sorts  of  new 

machinery,   but   with   mighty   problems  un- 

I  solved,  they  ask:  Where  is  the  new  type  of 

I  man  to  stand  on  deck  and  order  at  once  the 

j  steersman  above  and  the  engineer  below? 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Then,  for  the  firKt  time,  the  Jap- 
anese were  brought  in  contact  with  a  dla- 
|tinct  product  of  the  Aryan  mind.  The  ulti- 
mate result  was  a  chapter  of  decay  for  Budd- 
,  hism.  In  the  first  centuries  the  tremendous 
zeal  of  the  new  missionaries,  their  positive 
works  of  benevolence,  their  introduction  of  a 
great  train  of  civilizing  influences  with  art, 
ethical  codes,  sutras  and  ahastras,  a  great  ap- 
paratus of  devotion  with  idealistic  philoso- 
phy, with  a  splendid  architecture  and  sym- 
bolism which  beautified  the  landscape  of 
Japan,  and  teachings  which  made  the  law  of 
kindness  the  rule  of  life,  they  educated  the 
whole  nation.  The  success  of  Buddhism  In 
winning  all,  from  the  nobles  at  court  to  the 
humblest  fisherman  and  farmer,  to  gentle 
virtues,  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and 
of  art  and  literature,  has  been  vastly  more 
than  that  of  all  other  influences  put  together, 
Including  Shinto.  Confucianism  and  what- 
ever has  drifted  to  Japan   from   the  conti- 
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nenl&l  nations  of  Asia.    Buddhism  has  been 
the  mother  of  Japanese  clvUizatlon. 

Nevertheless,  Japanese  Buddhism,  when 
once  become  domesticated,  won  its  final  vic- 
tories by  compromises  and  transmutations 
that  not  only  changed  its  own  character,  but 
ministered  to  the  conceit  of  the  Japanese 
people,  for  It  proclaimed  the  gods  of  Shinto 
as  nothing  more  than  previous  avatars  or 
manifestations  of  Buddha,  Thus  it  not  only 
swallowed  up  the  older  Indigenous  cult,  mak- 
ing it  practically  invisible  for  many  centu- 
ries,  but  itself  entered  upon  a  wild  reversion- 
ary and  degraded  form  of  pantheism  which 
still  further  swamped  any  gleams  of  the  i 
personality  of  God  or  of  real  individuality  in 
man.  Thus  the  Japanese  people  could  not, 
morally  and  religiously ♦  be  anything  else 
than  a  nation  stOl  bound  in  the  lower  forms 
of  invertebrate  and  nerveless  life,  reminding 
one  of  a  jellyfish  rather  than  of  the  splendid 
creatures  of  nerve  and  brain  which  we  find 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  life. 

So.  applying  the  test  that  "by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,"  most  linguists,  his 
torians  and  the  students  of  philosophy  and 
literature  and  of  religion  agree  in  their  gen- 
eral appraisement  of  the  outcome  of  the  Jap 
anese  mind  and  heart.  While  gladly  and 
warmly  acknowledging  much  pleasing  fruit 
and  many  beautiful  products^  critics  cannot, 
if  honest  and  truthful,  but  point  out  the  de 
fects  which,  indeed,  seem  appalling  when  we 
consider  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  to 
claim  an  equal  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  For  these  Islanders  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  claim  to  have 
actually  Inaugurated  a  new  career  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  neither  as  to  religion,  nor  ethics, 
nor  philosophy,  not  literature,  nor  politics, 
nor  social  life»  nor  material  products  and  la- 
ventions,  shall  be  second  to  anything  which 
the  nations  In  Christiandom  have  produced 
or  can  produce.  Yet  what  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Japanese  religions?  How  stand,  not  the 
rare  specimen,  but  the  average  Japanese  man 
and  the  masses  today? 

As  one  who  has  for  thirty  years  been  be- 
fore the  Engllsh-Qpeaking  and  American 
public  as  a  writer  on  Japan,  one  will  not 
accuse  me  of  lack  of  appreciation.  Yet  the 
truth  must  he  told.  Using  words  In  their 
highest  and  therefore  their  true  sense,  we 
declare  that  the  average  Japanese  lacks  the 
fundamental  Ideas  that  go  to  make  up  a  re- 
ligion.   He  not  only  does  not  know  of  God« 


but  he  Ignores  the  very  idMU  He  haa  scarcelr  i 
a  conception  of  the  soul  as  perdnring  and  in* 
dividual.  His  idea  of  duty,  nobly  as  he  ful- 
tills  it,  is  a  childish  one.  Once  again,  remem* 
ber  that  I  use  the  ideas  of  "God,"  *'soul"  and 
"duty"  In  the  highest  sense,  and  that  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  few  thousand  Christians  or  a 
few  hundred  sincere  thinkers  who  are  not 
agnostics  or  slaves  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  philosopher,  whose  name  and  work  I 
honor. 

Using  the  word  with  the  same  ralue* 
weight  and  color  that  we  use  it  when  talking 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Greek  sagea,  the 
English  poets,  Dante,  Milton  or  Shakespeare, 
or  of  the  nations  which  have  produced  these 
men,  I  believe  that  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of 
all  thetr  religions,  are  not  a  religious,  cer^ 
talnly  not  a  spiritual  people. 

1  have  tried  to  make  myself  reasonably  fa- 
miliar with  Japanese  history,  hut  I  find  in  it 
I  no  overmastering  spiritual  ideals  such  as 
I  have  moved  and  do  move  the  great  men  off 
the  continent;  no  consciousness  of  personal 
individuality  such  as  filled  and  exalted  the 
soul  of  teachers,  heroes  and  martyrs  in  landa 
where  Christ  reigns;  no  vision  and  realiza- 
tion of  a  presence  filling  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  the  term  Creator  is  not  unknown  in 
the  language  of  the  Japanese,  yet  they  have 
never  reached  any  idea  of  God  higher  than 
that  of  a  bundle  of  abstract  principles  and 
forces.  Their  notion  of  God  is  such  a  sort 
of  entity  as  may  be  found  inside  of  a  book 
I  like  Ganot's  physics.  Their  most  holy  men 
I  remind  one  more  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  Saint  Simeon  Stylites, 
on  the  other,  than  of  Paul  or  Augustine,  An- 
selm  or  Bernard,  David  Bralnerd  or  Abra- 
I  ham  Lincoln. 

I      In  studying  Japanese  Buddhist's  books,  or  " 

I  the  only  work  which  might,  by  a  tremendous i 

stretch  of  fancy  and  charity,  be  called   the 

Japanese  Bible^the  Kojiji^one  feels  that  he 

is  in  a  fog  or  a  mist,  that  rolls  over  and 

I  covers  everything  sharp   and   definite.     In- 

I  deed,  in  that  kind  of  painting  which  depicts 

cloud  and  haze,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  the 

Japanese   delight,   but   whether    this    misty 

vagueness  be  the  product  of  the  brush  or  the  J 

brain,  such  art,  philosophy  or  religion  will] 

never  produce  men  like  William  the  Silent^] 

Raphael  or  Rembrandt.   Kant  or  Bacon,  ori 

Oliver   Cromwell.   John    Huss,  or  Guldo  de 

Bres,  William  Penn,  or  Peter  Cooper. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Idea  of  Buddhism  le  to 
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ignore  man's  bouI  conscioasnesB  and  that  In- 
finite Presence — that  "one  simple  and  spir- 
itual Being  whlth  we  call  God,  who  is  eter- 
nal, iDcomprehensible,  invisible,  immutable,  I 
Infinite,  almighty,  perfectly  wise,  just,  good,  | 
and  the  oversowing  fountain  of  all  good/' 
What  could  we  expects  with  a  rudimentary 
system  founded  on  the  Idea  of  the  mere  evo^ 
lutlon  of  matter  and  force,  which,  after  rls 
Ing  into  the  person il^cation  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  became  a  political  engine  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  people,  centering  everything 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor? 

After  the  boldness  of  Shinto  comes  the  ag- 
nosticism of  Confucius,  teaching  only  eti- 
quette and  ceremony,  bidding  men  to  '*honor 
the  godfe,  but  keep  them  far  from  you,"  After 
this  extinguisher  of  all  faith  in  personality. 
divine  or  human,  Buddhism  enters  to  ignore 
and  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  teaching  I 
flat  atheism  and  a  new  cycle  of  ideas  founded 
on  agnosticism,  evolutioa  without  any  pre- 
vious divine  involution,  and  finding  the 
whole  basis  of  its  philosophy  in  a  succession 
of  cause  and  effect,  even  while  ignoring  the 
First  Cause. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  since  the  Japanese 
have,  roughly  speaking,  never  had  anything 
else  but  a  protean  agnosticism,  and  being 
throughout  their  whole  history  swamped  and 
mired  in  the  philosophy  of  Ignorance,  that 
they  should  never  know  God  or  the  soul,  or 
duty  in  any  high  sense?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  today  the  gospel  of  Herbert  Spencer— 
a  Japan ized  gospel  of  Herbert  Spencer  at 
that — ^is  the  favorite  creed  of  the  average 
educated  {Heaven  save  the  mark!)  Jap- 
anese? 

Without,  then,  the  idea  of  a  personal  God 
as  a  living,  self-conscious,  free  intelligence; 
without  the  idea  of  perBouality  of  man,  as  of 
a  real  individual  surviving  as  a  spiritual 
entity  the  dissolving  of  his  fleshly  frame- 
work; without  any  moral  character  apart 
from  personal  interest  and  social  necessity, 
or  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  how,  in  the  name 
of  any  philosophy  know*n  under  heaven,  are 
the  Japanese  to  face  the  perils  which  now 
beset  them  and  solve  the  problems  awaiting 
them?  How  can  Japan,  undoubtedly  yearn- 
ing for  the  full  recognltian  of  all  the  world, 
reach  that  level  which  the  proud  nations  in 
^^  Christendom  require  in  one  who  claims  to 
^H  be  an  equal?  The  very  fact  that  under  the 
^"  searching  word  of  God,  and  under  that 
I  travail  and  question  which  Christian  nations 


feel,  because  of  their  God-consciousness  and 
soul-consciousness,  they  ever  challenge  them- 
selves unto  ever  nobler  Ideals,  makes  them 
all  the  more  rigid  tn  demanding  of  a  still 
pagan  nation  stern  moral  tests,  and  not  only 
a  high  religion,  but  the  fruits  of  it — W  E, 
Griffls,  D.  D„  in  Missionary  Review. 


The  Japanese  School  Boy* 

BY  BEV,  W.  R.  QUAY,  OF  OSAKA. 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  fields  for  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  any  country  is  the 
**great  awe-inspiring,  plastic  body  of  stu- 
dents," with  their  warm  affections,  opening 
intellects  and  readiness  to  receive  impres- 
sions. Perhaps  this  is  especially  the  case  In 
Japan,  where  the  student  class  is  marked  by 
certain  features  that  are  full  of  promise. 

I  w^ish  I  understood  Japanese  schoolboys 
better.  I  can  but  set  down  some  impressions 
gained  after  a  few  years'  work  amongst 
them,  i  believe  the  average  Japanese  school* 
boy  has  a  praiseworthy  ambition  to  succeed 
in  life,  and  so  makes  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. He  is  used  to  thinking  and  man- 
aging  for  himself.  Thus  it  is  often  the  boy 
himself,  and  not  his  parent  or  guardian,  who 
chooses  his  school  and  takes  the  required 
steps  for  entering  It. 

He  is  independent— perhaps  too  much  so 
sometimes,  for  If  he  disapproves  of  a  master 
I  he  will  often  combine  with  his  schoolfellows 
to  petition  the  authorities  to  remove  him. 
He  knows  a  good  master  and  a  good  school 
when  he  sees  them,  and  is  quick  to  detect  In* 
ferlority.  While  still  in  his  teens,  he  will 
often  have  settled  his  future  vocation  In  life, 
and  be  directing  his  studies  and  pursuits 
accordingly. 

As  a  rule  his  manners  are  good,  and  he  is 
amenable  to  discipline  when  he  deems  it  to 
be  reasonable  and  kindly  meant;  but  he  ia 
quick  to  resent  injustice.  For  studiousness 
and  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  he 
compares  favorably  with  his  western  brother. 
Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  his 
truthfulness  and  steadfastness  of  character! 

A  mariied  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
student  is  his  strong  sense  of  duty  towards 
his  parent,  his  elder  brother,  his  teacher,  and 
more  especially  towards  his  Emperor  and  his 
country.  To  the  conscience  of  a  Japanese 
Christian  boy  who  is  backsliding,  a  few 
stronger  appeals  can  be  made  than  that  Im- 


plied  In  St.  MatL  vi.  24.  They  say  them- 
selves in  one  of  their  proverbs,  *'A  loyal 
warrior  serveth  not  two  princes/' 

A  master  who  Is  really  believed  in  Ib  re- 
vered and  trusted  with  a  devotion  that  asks 
no  questions,  and  his  example  is  implicitly 
followed.  How  great,  then,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Christian  teacher  I 

Ordinary  school  education  in  Japan  In- 
cludes Japanese  and  Chinese  literature. 
mathematics,  various  branches  of  science, 
history  and  geography,  and  English.  Mili- 
tary drill  and  gymnastics  also  hold  a  very 
Important  part  in  Japanese  education. 

In  the  Mission  schools  tiie  Bible  is  taught 
daily,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  made,  as  it 
should  be,  the  most  interesting  lesson  in  tlie 
day.  Prayer-meetings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gather- 
ings and  Sunday  services  are  also  pro- 
vided for  the  lM)yfi  at  our  school  in  Osaka, 
and  are  well  attended.  All  these  have  been 
the  means  in  time  past  both  of  bringing  boys 
to  the  Lord  and  of  strengthening  the  faith  of 
our  Christian  boys  and  masters.  They  need 
all  the  sympathy,  help  and  prayer  we  can 
give  them,  for  they  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  furnace  of  temptations.^ — Missionary 
Oleaner, 


The  Japanese  School  GirL 

BY    A    LADY    MISSIONARY. 

AVERY  little  girl  in  Japan  is  a  schoolgirl; 
that  is  to  say,  elementary  education  Is 
compulsory.  In  every  village  of  any  size 
there  is  a  primary  school,  and  in  the  large 
towns  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  school  ac- 
commodation for  the  crowds  of  little  boys 
and  girls  one  sees  going  off  to  school  every 
morning.  Home  education  is  extremely  rare, 
and,  excepting  in  the  cities,  there  are  no 
schools  for  upper-class  girls  only.  All  alike 
go  to  the  Government  or  Buddhist  schools  on 
the  payment  of  an  extremely  small  fee.  This 
means,  of  course,  a  great  mixing  of  classes 
among  the  pupils,  and  on  the  whole,  1  be 
iieve,  it  works  happily. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  rich  Uttle  girU  child 
of  a  judge  or  high  official,  with  her  grand 
sash,  who  looks  down  scornfully  on  the  little 
girl  from  the  town  with  her  common  one.  till 
she  finds  that,  perhaps,  her  despised  school- 
mate can  get  higher  marks  for  her  lessons, 
and  at  all  events  makes  a  very  good  play- 
fellow. So  the  sash  question  is  forgotten, 
and  they  become  good  friends. 


I     Heading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  the 

I  principal    subjects    taught    in  the  primary 

I  schools,   but  they  differ  widely   from    their 

English   equivalents.     Japanese   schoolgirls. 

In   addition   to  learning  their  own   syllable 

alphabet,  which  is  written  in  three  or  four  i 

different    ways,    must    understand    Chinese 

characters  also,  which,  as  most  people  know. 

are  symbolic,  and  the  omission  of  one  dot 

j  or  cross   line   might   make  a  complete  and 

often  disastrous  change  in  the  meaning. 

To  learn  to  write  our  Roman  character  Is 
play  work  to  them;  their  difficulty  lies  in  the 
I  pronunciation.  For  example,  there  Is  no 
place  in  the  Japanese  alphabet  for  the  soatid 
"I/*  nor  apparently  on  the  Japanese  tongue. 
Some  do  acquire  it  perfectly,  but  to  some  it 
remains  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

Every  year  education  is  going  forward*  sa 
that  the  teachers  have  hard  work  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  This  advance  means  that  by 
degrees  mere  memorizing  ceases  and  the 
girts'  thinking  powers  are  brought  into  play. 

As  a  whole,  the  pupils  are  very  quick  and 
responsive,  and  not  a  whit  behind  English 
schoolgirls  in  their  keenness  about  examina- 
tions,  for  there  is  great  ambition  in  the 
twentieth  century  Japanese  schoolgirl.  StlU, 
the  real,  earnest  seeking  for  knowledge  as 
power  which  shall  lead  to  usefulness  in  the 
world  is,  for  the  most  part,  lacking. 

And  here  Christianity,  that  lever  of 
womanhood,  is  at  work  and  making  itself 
felt.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  put  the  Bible 
into  a  girl's  hands  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
see  the  dull,  uncomprehending  look  grad- 
ually change  into  one  of  keen,  expectant  In- 
terest, and  to  know  that  the  Bible  class^ 
often  taken  by  one  only  a  little  older  than 
herself— is  the  one  in  the  day  that  she  hates 
to  lose. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  occurrence 
in  Japan  In  this  opening  year  of  the  twen- 
tieth  century,  and  certainly  the  one  that  Is 
most  likely  to  affect  materially  the  status  of 
women  In  the  future.  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  university  for  women  in  the  capital. 

The  best  index  to  the  popularity  of  this 
enterprise  In  the  country  itself  is  the  fact 
that  the  students  already  number  over  500. 
A  paper  published  in  Japan,  commenting  on 
the  significance  of  the  event,  remarks: 
*'What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the 
twentieth  century  fs  to  be  the  century  for 
women  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 
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of  the  Orient,  just  as  the  nineteenth  centuiT 
was  the  century  for  women  in  the  Occident. 

"This  new  university  will  be  the  centre  of 
woman*a  activity,  social,  educational,  eco- 
nomical (and  perhaps  political?)  in  the 
future/*  It  ia  a  significant  fact  that  the 
president  and  several  of  those  who  are  prom- 
inent In  the  management  of  the  Institution 
are  Christians, 

But,  of  course,  one  must  rememher  that  as 
yet,  for  the  majority  of  Japanese  girls,  the 
finishing  of  the  school  course  means  mar- 
riage, planned  by  the  parents.  Although  In 
some  cases  It  may  happen  that  the  husband 
chosen  for  her — knowing  something  of  what 
real  home  life  may  mean — may  have  sought 
her,  not  merely  because  she  was  likely  to 
prove  obedient  and  tractable,  but  because  he 
wished  for  someone  whom  he  could  make  his 
friend  and  confidant;  yet,  necessarily,  In 
many  cases  the  girl  who  has,  through  the 
medium  of  a  Western  lang\mge  and  Western 
books,  been  imbibing  Western  Ideas,  and 
whose  mind  is  filled  with  ambitious  desires 
for  knowledge  and  aelMmprovement  of  every 
kind,  finds  In  her  new  and  strange  surround- 
ings  but  a  limited  sphere  of  infiuence  and 
small  opportunity  for  carrying  on  her  educa- 
tion. 

The  gradual  opening  up  of  new  means  of 
employment  for  women  will  by  degrees  put 
the  marriage  question  on  a  totally  different 
footing.  Even  now,  there  are  women  whom 
1  know,  who,  either  as  hospital  nurBes,  or 
schoolmistresses,  or  as  medical  students,  are 
cheerfully  earning  their  own  living  and  set- 
tling down  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness. 
But  surely  those  of  us  who  have  fathomed 
the  true  secret  of  our  "liberty"  in  Western 
lands  desire  something  more  for  this  Eastern 
sister  of  ours  than  the  mere  Intellectual  free- 
dom of  a  higher  education  or  the  bodily  free- 
dom of  a  life  of  independence.  This  perfect 
craze  for  Western  civilization  and  higher 
education,  though  good  in  Itself,  has  Its  very 
real  dangers.  In  many  cases,  the  girl  who 
Is  longing  to  participate  in  the  freedom  her 
Western  sister  enjoys  seeks  emancipation  in 
education  alone,  and  overlooks  or  Is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  only  as  the  Son  of  God  shall 
make  her  free  shall  she  be  free  indeed.— 
Church  Missionary  Gleaner. 


Educated  Japan  and  Christianity* 

THE  general  attitude  of  the  educated 
classes  In  Japan  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word,  "hostility."  ("The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God."* — Rom.  8:7.)  This  may 
be  active  or  only  passive,  but  it  expresses  a 
state  of  mind  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  This  feeling 
might  be  expressed  by  the  word  "indiffer- 
ence" in  many  cases,  or  by  the  word  "preju- 
dice," In  the  sense  that  preconceived  and 
long-establiBhed  notions,  whether  right  or 
wrong»  prevent  one  from  being  open-minded 
towards  new  doctrines  or  ideas. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  seclusion 
of  Japan,  whether  due  to  excessive  and  mis- 
directed zeal  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics 
or  to  mistaken  notions  then  instilled  into 
Japanese  minds,  proved  to  be  a  closing  or 
hardening  of  the  Japanese  heart  against  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  more  particularly. 
Investigate  and  carefully  analyze  the  Jap- 
anese mental  constitution,  as  developed  by 
their  system  of  education.  Their  Intellectual 
training  came  from  three  sources  of  greater 
or  less  Importance  in  different  periods—Shin- 
to, Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  The  intel- 
I  lectual  history  of  old  Japan  is  commonly 
divided  into  three  periods,  "each  character- 
j  ized  by  a  distinctive  system  of  religion  and 
I  ethics."  The  first  era  was  that  of  the  "early 
insular  or  purely  native  thought,"  during 
which  Shinto  prevailed.  The  second  period 
was  the  era  when  Buddhism  "furnished  to 
the  native  its  religion,  philosophy  and  cul- 
ture." The  third  period  was  the  era  when 
the  "developed  Confucian  philosophy"  was 
"the  creed  of  a  majority  of  the  educated  men. 
of  Japan." 

And,  if  we  characterize  the  present  period: 
of  New  Japan,  we  may  call  It  the  "era  of 
modern  science,"  Now,  It  is  true  that  Shinto* 
and  Buddhism  had  Influenced  Japanese 
thought  for  centuries  before  the  period  of 
seclusion  and  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  remarkable  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

But  my  contention  on  this  point  Is  that, 
whereas  the  Japanese  mind  had  been  suscep- 
tible, not  only  to  Shinto  and  Buddhist,  but 
also  to  Occidental  ideas,  yet  during  the 
Toxugawa  period  of  seclusion,  when  Occi- 
dental learning  only  filtered  In  secretly  here 
and  there,  the  ideas  of  Shinto,  Buddhism  and! 


Confucianism  had  practically  unlimited 
sway  and  succeeded  in  stereotyping  the  Jap- 
anese intellect.  ('There  was  established  a 
society  impervious  to  foreign  Ideas  from 
without/*— Nitobe.) 

If,  then,  we  take  up  these  doctrines  one  by 
one,  we  should  naturally  begin  with  Shinto, 
and  ask  what  influence  it  had  upon  Japanese 
thought.  In  this  connection  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
Shinto  was  a  religion  or  not,  because,  in  th6 
Toxijgawa  era,  even  among  the  educated 
•classes  it  had  more  or  less  the  force  of  a 
religion. 

The  literati  of  those  days,  whether  of  the 
samurai  or  of  the  priestly  class,  knew  little 
If  anything  of  higher  criticlsmp  or  any  other 
itind  of  criticism.  They  blindly  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  literal  Inaplratlon  of  the  Ko- 
jiKip  which  was  a  Bible  to  them. 

Now,  we  all  know  very  well  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Shinto  would  not  create  a  mental 
Atmosphere  in  which  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity could  thrive,  but  would  rather  de- 
velop a  state  of  mind  naturally  hostUe  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  For  Shinto  was 
not  only  polytheistic,  but  atheistic,  for  that 
reason,  because,  according  to  so  eminent  an 
Authority  as  John  Stuart  Blaekle,  pol]rtheisin 
is  in  reality  a  species  of  atheism. 

Shinto  may  also  be  said  to  have  encour- 
aged  idolatry;  for,  although  ''historical  Shin- 
to has  no  idols."  yet,  in  Aston's  opinion,  the 
use  of  the  word  hashirt  (pillar)  as  an  auxil- 
iary numeral  for  deities  suggests  "a  time 
when  the  gods  of  Japan  were  wooden  posts 
carved  at  the  top  Into  a  rude  semblance  ot 
the  human  countenance/" 

And,  even  though  in  pure  Shinto  shrines 
no  image  is  visible,  yet  the  ffohei,  or  pap«r 
fillets,  and  the  mirror  are  emblems  of  deity 
and  practically  idols.  Another  element  of 
Shinto  was  impersonality,  by  which  the  Indi- 
vidual was  completely  absorbed  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  clan  and  the  state;  but  this  feature 
became  miith  more  prominent  under  the  In^ 
fluence  of  Buddhist  teachings.  Shinto  also 
•emphasized  a  concerted  nationalism,  fostered 
by  myth  and  legend  In  the  KoJikL 

Materialism,  too,  by  which  is  meant  any 
doctrine  or  sentiment  that  tends  to  exalt 
matter  and  degrade  spirit,  or  to  abolish  the 
-distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  may 
be  called  an  element  of  Shinto, 

But  there  was  one  more  tendency  among 
the  primitive  Japanese — one  that  Is  naturally 


associated  with  polytheism — ^that  Is,  tlie  ten- 
dency to  pantheism.  Dr.  GrifDs  says  thBl 
'*the  Japanese  mind  runs  to  pantheism  aa 
naturally  as  an  un pruned  grapevine  runs  to 
fiber  and  leaves."  The  Japanese  came  spon- 
taneously to  see  eight  myriads  of  gods  In 
trees,  mountains,  rivers,  ocean,  serpents, 
foxes,  badgers,  unicorns,  queer-shaped  rocks, 
lightning,  earthquake,  flood,  typhoon,  pesti- 
lence, the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  etc.  Thus  the 
nature  worship  of  the  Japanese  assumed  the 
forms  of  Shamanism,  Fetlchism,  Phallic  Ism 
and  other  degrading  kinds  of  superstition. 

Again,  the  Shinto  ancestor  worship  was 
the  deification  of  family  progenitors,  na- 
tional heroes  and  Emperors,  whether  good^ 
bad  or  Indifferent,  and  often  set  up  for  rever- 
ence frightfully  Immoral  personages.  Thus 
the  Japanese  mind  became  accustomed  to 
worship  the  creation,  both  animate  and  inan- 
imate, instead  of  the  Creator,  the  material 
rather  than  the  spiritual,  and  easily  drifted 
into  pantheism  and  materialism. 

Shinto,  of  course,  contained  doctrines 
which  might  be  utilized  by  the  Christian 
teacher  in  leading  up  to  his  own  higher  and 
nobler  conceptions.  The  doctrine  of  puriflcJi- 
tlon,  for  instance,  in  Shinto  Is  more  physical 
than  moral,  but  Is  a  good  illustration  on  a 
low  plane  of  the  biblical  doctrine  that  our 
sins  are  washed  away  In  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ 

The  Shinto  doctrines  of  reverence  and  loy- 
alty to  parents,  prince  and  Emperor  may  he 
employed  as  the  starting  points  from  which 
to  teach  our  duties  to  God  and  Christ.  But 
the  tendency  of  Shinto  as  a  whole  was  not 
along  the  lines  of  the  tendency  of  Chriatian- 
Ity.  Sir  Earnest  Satow  has  called  it  '*noth» 
Ing  more  than  an  engine  for  reducing  the 
people  to  a  condition  of  mental  slavery/' 
Another  has  said  that  (in  Its  higher  forms) 
"Shinto  is  simply  a  cultured  and  Intellectual 
atheism;  in  Its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obe- 
dience to  governmental  and  priestly  dic- 
tates." 

The  doctrines  of  Shinto,  therefore.  Includ- 
ing atheism,  polytheism,  pantheism,  idolatry 
and  materialism,  produced  naturally  a  men- 
tal condition  that  would  be  not  merely  un  re- 
ceptive or  inditferent,  but  actually  hostile  to 
Christianity* 

We  come  next  to  Buddhism^  which  pro- 
foundly affected  the  mental  constitution  of 
L^e  Japanese.  This  Is  true  even  of  the  edu* 
cated  classes,  for,  though  they  came  to  de- 
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[spfse  it  on  account  of  its  mass  superstitions, 
they  were  unable  to  escape  from  tlie  power- 
fill  mfluence  of  its  philosophy.  Dr,  Griffls 
writes;  "Buddhism  has  ao  dominated  com- 
mon popular  literature,  daily  life  and  speech 
that  all  their  mental  procedtire  and  their 
utterance  is  cast  in  the  moulds  of  Buddhist 
doctrine."  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  writes; 
"All  education  was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist 
hands.  •  •  •  Buddhism  was  the  teacber 
under  whose  Instruction  the  Japanese  nation 
grew  up." 

It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  go 
much  into  detail  in  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  many  of  the  points  made  with 
reference  to  Shinto  are  just  as  applicable  to 
Buddhism. 

It  is  true,  for  Instance,  that  Buddhism  con- 
tains many  doctrines  which  can  be  made  tbe 
foundation  of  Christian  teaching.  But  it  Is 
also  none  the  less  evident  that  the  general 
tendency  of  Buddhism  would  be  to  create  a 
mental  attitude  naturally  hostile  to  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Bible.  For  Buddhism  in  Japan 
is  atheistic,  polytheistic,  materialistic,  pan- 
theistic and  idolatrous. 

Another  feature  of  Buddhism  is  Imperson- 
ality. *'Non-ind!vlduaUty  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple  of  Buddhism.'*  Tbis  is,  of  course,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  with  reference  to  the  personality  of 
CJod  and  the  necessity  of  individual  regenera- 
tion and  salvation  through  faith  m  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  pessimism  of  Buddhism  also  is  In 
dark  contrast  to  the  optimism  of  Christian- 
ity; on  the  one  side»  despondency,  despair, 
vanity,  death,  annihilation;  on  the  other 
side,  faith,  hope,  aspiration,  love,  life  eternal. 
But  this  is,  perhaps,  rather  one  of  the  points 
in  which  Christianity  may  so  easily  prove  its 
superiority  to  Buddhism  by  clearly  supplying 
the  desires  and  satisfying  the  longings  of  the 
human  souL 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration 
iB  also  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Christian 
Idea  that  the  soul  of  man  comes  from  God 
and  returns  to  God.  The  blind,  merciless 
fatalism  of  the  Buddhist  ingum  (cause  and 
effect)  is  only  another  Illustration  of  the  all- 
pervading  atheism;  and  this  doctrine  un- 
doubtedly contributed  largely  to  the  corrobo- 
ration of  the  Japanese-Stoical  idea,  embodied 
in  the  common  phrase  **Shikata  ga  nai" 
(*'Doing-away  Is-not,"  *'There*s  nothing  to  be 


done,"  or  "It's  no  use")  that  so  often  ex- 
presses utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 

Christianity,  of  course,  in  this  case  also, 
supplies  the  needed  help  and  hope  and  conH- 
dence,  but  Christian  teachers  find  no  little 
difficulty  in  eradicating  the  deep-seated  ideas 
of  generations  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Griffis  has  well  said,  "nuddhism  Is  law. 
but  not  Gospel/*  and  "The  symbol  of  Budd- 
hism is  the  wheel  of  the  law.  which  revolves 
as  mercilessly  as  ceaselessly." 

Other  pecitllar  concepts  of  Buddhism  have 
been  thus  described  by  a  missionary:  "We 
speak  of  God.  and  the  Japanese  mind  is  filled 
with  (ideas  of)  idols.  We  mention  sin.  and 
he  thinks  of  eating  flesh  or  the  killing  of 
insects.  The  word  holiness  reminds  him  of 
crowds  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  some  famous 
shrine,  or  of  some  anchorite  sitting  lost  In 
religious  abstraction  till  his  legs  rot  off.  He 
has  much  error  to  unlearn  before  he  takes  In 
tbe  truth," 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Confucian  element  In  the 
make-up  of  the  Japanese  Intellect.  Here  we 
And  atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism,  ma- 
terialism, negativism  and  impersonality. 
The  atheism  is  not  that  of  affirming  that 
there  is  no  God,  but  of  denying  that  there  l& 
a  God,  or  of  ignoring  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

The  materialism  is  like  that  of  Shinto  and 
Buddhism.  The  agnosticism  is  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  present  age  In  the  Occl* 
dent.  The  impersonality  is  seen  In  the  use 
of  the  word  "heaven"  instead  of  "God.*'  The 
negativism  Is  illustrated  by  the  "silver  rule," 
"Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not  have 
them  do  to  you.''  of  Confucius,  in  contrast 
with  the  "golden  rule"  of  Jeans  Christ.  Con- 
cerning pantheism,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  ha» 
testified  as  follows:  "Confucianism  has  de- 
generated into  a  pantheistic  medley,  and 
renders  worship  to  an  Impersonal  aninta 
mundi  under  the  leading  forms  of  visible 
nature."— £?.  W.  Clement  in  the  Standard. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Forward  Move- 
ment m  Japan. 

BY    MISS    ADALAIDE  DAtTOHADAY. 

TAIKYO  DENDO,  as  It  is  called  in  Japan, 
was  a  union  movement  of  the  Protest- 
ant churches  of  the  empire.  The  first  incep- 
tion of  this  special  effort  was  with  the  Japan 
Evangelical  Alliance  (native),  that  has  been 
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about  four  years  in  existence,  and  was  or- 
ganized with  the  purpose  of  union  evangel- 
istic work.  Xheir  published  report  says:  "We 
wish  to  give  every  soua  in  this  land  a  chance 
to  hear  the  glad  tidings.  Our  success  in  this 
undertaking  will  depend  upon  the  spiritual- 
ity and  co-operation  of  the  Christian  people 
of  Japan." 

With  this  in  view,  the  Alliance  approached 
the  Missionary  Conference  of  1900,  then  in 
session  in  Tokyo,  and  met  a  most  cordial 
response.  Immediately  plans  were  formed 
for  a  great  aggressive  movement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century.  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  such 
terms  as  Nai  and  Gwai  (Japanese  and  for- 
eign), but  that  all  who  are  united  by  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  make  a 
grand  effort  to  bring  His  kingdom  to  this 
most  progressive  land  of  the  Orient  The 
motto  adopted  was,  "Japan  for  Christ.  'Not 
by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.'  " 

At  once  pastors,  evangelists,  and  mission- 
aries increased  and  varied  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  unity  among  Protestant  bodies,  to 
stimulate  in  believers  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  unevangelized  regions. 

At  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century,  special  services  were 
held  throughout  the  empire,  and  despite  the 
millions  of  unbelievers,  many  of  whom  are 
opposers,  and  the  spiritually  deadening  in- 
fluences of  intemperance  and  immorality  ac- 
tive everywhere,  we  seem  to  be  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer.  As  one  Japanese  pas- 
tor said,  "Do  you  ask  the  cause  of  Taikyo 
Dendof     I  answer,  'Prayer!  prayerl'" 

What  a  contrast  from  the  days,  not  so  far 
distant,  when  the  edict,  "That  evil  sect 
called  Christian  is  strictly  proscribed,"  writ- 
ten on  boards  in  large  characters,  stood  in 
public  places,  read  by  all.  What  hath  God 
wrought!  Now  religious  liberty  is  granted, 
and  God's  children  have  combined  for  a  great 
aggressive  effort  to  propagate  this  very  faith. 
AH  classes  of  society  were  touched. 
Government  officials  and  coolies  knelt  side 
by  side  praying  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  At  one  meeting  a  nobleman's  wife 
acted  as  geta  ban  at  the  door  (taking  care  of 
the  clogs,  a  menial  service). 

Another  member  of  the  nobility,  a  Chris- 
tian, but  whose  heart  had  been  newly  fired 
with  love  for  God,  made  a  remarkable  de- 


cision. Being  connected  with  the  railroid 
bureau,  and  controlling  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  he  resolved  to  teach  them  all  tbe 
way  of  salvation.  He  went  among  those  ig- 
norant, tattooed  men,  the  dregs  of  society, 
and  told  them  about  God.  Some  jeered,  some 
looked  as  if  desiring  to  stone  him,  but  he 
persevered. 

Many  have  become  believers,  and  the  work 
is  still  going  on.  But  the  Eta  (pariahs),  beg- 
gars, lepers,  criminals,  and  drunkards  hare 
all  shared  in  the  great  blessing.  Even  litUe 
children  have  had  a  part  in  this  great  work, 
and  have  led  many  older,  and  in  other  re- 
spects wiser,  than  themselves  into  the  truth. 

One  man  of  notoriously  bad  life  was  in- 
duced by  the  teaching  of  his  little  daughter, 
and  by  her  singing  for  him  a  Sunday-school 
hymn,  "Come  to  Jesus,"  to  attend  churcli, 
and  has  since  reformed.  A  government  of- 
ficial was  converted  through  the  persuasion  of 
his  young  son,  his  wife  making  an  offerins 
of  some  jewels  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
this  event. 

Three  little  boys,  aged  twelve,  ten  and  sIsl, 
formed  an  evangelistic  band  of  their  own.. 
After  a  series  of  meetings  had  been  finished 
in  one  place  in  the  city  of  Tokyo,  it  was  de- 
cided to  continue  for  another  week.  There- 
fore, these  little  fellows  took  a  large  numl>er 
of  the  handbills  that  had  been  left  ove^, 
bought  a  few  movable  type,  with  their  o^m 
hands  corrected  the  dates,  and  started  out  tx> 
work  for  God. 

They  prepared  a  flag  by  painting  a  ro<i 
cross   on   a   white   ground,   and   engaged      a 
paper-lantern  maker  to  write  on  their  ba.»- 
ner  in  large  letters  the  words,  Taikyo  D«nrfo- 
The  little  six-year-old  was  made  the  standard 
bearer.    From  his  neck  a  bag  was  suspended 
filled  with  the  printed  notices,  the  older  boy« 
taking  them  as  needed  from  the  bag  and  d.!®- 
tributing  them  to  the  passing  crowds.     O**^® 
day  it  rained  heavily,  but  these  small  her^^^^ 
continued  their  labor  of  love  until  eveO***^^' 
and  said  exultingly  upon  their  return  ^^"^^ 
"We  are  so  glad  that  we  have  given  ou*- 
many  notices  today." 

Rings,  brooches,  and  similar  treasures  1*^*' 
been    cast    into    the   collection   bags   2JxO'^^ 
mously.     Some  of  these  were  of  little  v^-^ 
in  themselves,  evidently  the  thank  offering 
the  very  poor;  but  these  have  been  purch^^ 
by  missionaries  and  others  for  a  good  j*"* 
so  have  considerably  increased  the  evais^i 
istic  fund. 


One  Ting  was  given  by  a  Tokyo  policeman. 
Until  the  Taikyo  Dendo  lie  had  been  a  violent 
liater  of  Christianity,  and  would  have  given 
his  life  in  defense  of  Buddhism.  Because  of 
his  effective  services  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  Buddhist  association,  the  priests  of 
an  important  temple  presented  him  with 
this  ring.  He  desired  to  have  the  ring  which 
lie  received  for  opposing  Christianity  used 
for  its  promotion  among  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  force,  whose  need  of  the 
gospel  he  so  weil  knew. 

One  of  the  new  converts  during  the  move- 
ment called  upon  a  pastor,  bringing  a  woman 
of  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  Buddhist 
pilgrim.  "Here,"  said  the  believer,  **is  a 
woman  from  my  native  province  who  has 
become,  as  you  see,  a  pilgrim,  going  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  and  from  temple  to  tem- 
ple, seeking  vainly  for  peace  of  souL  I  feel 
so  sorry  for  her!  Won't  you  please  teach  her 
about  JeeuB?"  They  knelt  and  prayed  for 
Jier. 

After  receiving  teaching,  she  said:  "1 
became  a  pilgrim  through  excess  of  grief.  1 
put  on  a  pilgrim's  garb,  determined  to  travel 
the  countr>^  over  until  I  found  peace,  but  1 
liave  found  that  visiting  temples  cannot  give 
rest  of  heart.  You  have  told  me  of  the  one 
true  God.  I  believe  on  Him  now,  and  want 
to  serve  Him.  I  will  return  to  my  home  and 
tell  my  husband  about  HIra,  that  we  may 
both  become  Christians  together," 

*rhese  are  a  feiv  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
are  constantly  coming  to  our  knowledge.  We 
<:on  only  say:  **No  human  counsel  has  devised^ 
nor  has  any  mortal  hand  wrought  out,  these 
great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of 
the  Most  High  God.'" 

Many  of  the  more  thoughtful  people  have 
been  impressed  by  the  vast  difference  In  ap- 
pearence  and  methods  between  the  public 
demonstrations  of  Christians  and  Buddhists. 
With  the  exception  of  processions  carrying 
banners,  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  spec- 
tacular in  these  special  services*  and  all  the 
preaching  has  been  done  with  emotions  well 
under  control. 

Last  summer,  when  riding  one  day  in  To- 
kyo in  a  jinrikisha,  a  point  was  reached 
where  three  streets  met.  There  I  encoun- 
tered an  immense  Buddhist  festival  throng 
filling  the  space,  and  causing  a  tumult  of 
noise  and  disorder.  Wheeling  aside,  my 
kurumaya  san  ( jlnrlkisha  puller)  and  myself 
waited  for  the  turbulent  crowd  to  go  by.  Men 


and  women,  excited  and  partially  intoxicated, 
dragged  Idol  carta  or  danced  before  and  be- 
hind them,  while  others,  shouting  wildly, 
followed  on.  In  the  rear,  children.  In  imita- 
tion of  their  elders,  pulled  empty  sake  tubs 
by  ropes,  and  danced  and  shouted.  When  th^ 
last  one  had  passed  a  sweet  silence  seemed 
to  settle  on  the  streets. 

An  hour  later,  when  riding  through  a 
thoroughfare,  i  met  an  orderly  procession  of 
young  men,  walking  two  by  two,  with  a  mis- 
sionary leading.  They  carried  a  white  flag 
on  which  was  a  red  cross,  and  sang  a  hymn 
in  good  time  and  tune.  Others  who  accom- 
panied them  distributed  printed  announce- 
ments of  the  evening  meetings.  Traffic  w^s 
not  interrupted,  and  the  people  who  were 
drawn  to  their  doors  by  the  singing,  looked 
upon  these  Red  Cross  Knights  in  curious  but 
respectful  silence. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  these  hun- 
dreds of  converts  and  thousands  of  more  or 
less  earnest  inquirers?  During  the  months 
that  have  intervened  we  have  all  been  very 
busy  endeavoring  to  nurture  their  spiritual 
life,  and  there  has  been  very  much  to  en- 
courage In  the  work,  but,  of  course,  some 
disheartening  things  also. 

Why  should  there  not  be  such  work  con- 
stantly going  on,  not  in  Japan  alone,  but 
throughout  the  world?  If  the  motto  of  the 
Christian  Church  were,  "Ail  at  work,  always 
at  work,"— if  devout  souls  everywhere  were 
"lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  or 
doubting/'— then  would  Mammon  and  the 
god  of  worldly  pleasure  and  the  Moloch  of 
intemperance  be  overthrown,  and  then  would 
come  the  time  foretold  by  prophets  and 
prayed  for  by  the  faithful  ones  in  every  land, 
when  this  sin-cursed  earth  should  be  "filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as 
tae  waters  cover  the  sea." — Life  and  Light 
for  Woman. 


Hope  for  Japan. 

BY  BISHOP  A-  W.  WILSON,  ».  D. 

JAPAN  has  this  advantage:  by  reason  of 
its  singular  affiliation  with  the  family 
of  Christian  nations  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern civilization  are  at  Its  command.  She  has 
opportunity  to  learn  by  what  ways  the  king* 
1  doms  of  this  later  world  have  come  to  their 
eminence  and  may  find  example  to  Instruct 
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and  Btimulate  in  &8sociatlon  with  the  broad- 
er, freer  life  open  to  its  study. 

Thus  far  the  advance  movement  has  been 
made  In  the  direction  of  material  interests. 
Intellectual  training  has  had  these  Interests 
alone  In  view.  The  prevalent  idea  Is  that  a 
man's  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth,  and  that  nation^ 
al  prosperity  may  be  secured  by  the  com- 
mand of  Intellectual  and  physical  resour2':a 
and  appliances. 

Is  there  hope  that  this  people  will  yet 
learn  that  character  is  better  than  weiilth. 
that  faith  ia  mightier  than  physics,  and  tliat 
science  and  culture  without  God  and  truth 
will  not  avail  to  save  them  from  perdition? 

We  must  never  be  unmindful  of  the  apoa- 1 
tolic  teaching:  "That  was  not  first  which  t:i  , 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and  af- 1 
terwards  that  which  is  spiritual.*'    Through 
natural  channels  the  way  is  opened  for  the 
better  things  of  the  gospel,  and  in  all  this 
stir  and  movement  of  life  on  the  lower  side 
we  have  the  right  to  recognize  the  working 
of  Him  who  Is  ''Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church/* 

Further,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
ever  be  any  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  I 
in  Japan.  The  interests  of  the  nation,  self- 
defense,  the  mamtcnancs  ol'  che  lately  ac- 
quired standing  among  tJie  notions  of  tne 
world  forbid  the  retrograde  jiovemenv 

In  order  to  hold  her  place,  according  to  in- 
evitable and  universal  law,  there  must  be 
new  accessions  of  life  and  power,  demanding 
more  thorough  culture  and  higher  thought* 
Every  step  forward  brings  the  people  by  that 
much  nearer  to  the  source  of  all  life  and 
growth. 

Another  ground  of  hope  for  Japan  is  In 
the  fact  that  the  forcea  of  the  gospel  are  ac- 
tively at  work  in  the  land.  There  has  been 
of  late  years  little  or  no  opposition  to  them. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  free  to  deliver 
their  message  in  any  part  of  the  land. 

Their  word  has  not  been  without  effect 
Christian  Churches  have  been  organized, 
and  many  native  preachers  have  become 
earnest  propagandists  of  the  truth.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  here,  as 
*'tn  all  the  world."  the  gospel  ia  'the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth/'  Christian  schools  have  faithfully 
inculcated  the  principles  of  the  gospel  along 
with  all  the  best  learning  of  the  times. 


The  results,  even  to  this  time,  have  Juiti- 

fied  the  expenditure  and  labor.  Nothing  as 
yet  stands  in  the  way  of  this  work.  The 
government  has  shown  quite  as  liberal  a  dis- 
position as  could  have  been  expected,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  new  administration  will 
l>e  in  advance  of  its  predecessors. 

To  those  of  us  who  helieve  in  the  Word 
and  power  of  the  Son  of  God.  the  promise 
for  Japan  is  bright  and  full.  Give  men  to 
carry  the  Word  and  do  the  work  whose  faith 
is  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  their  love 
ready  for  any  sacrifice,  and  the  result  is  sure. 
Japan  belongs  to  Christ.  The  eastern  sky  is 
aglow  with  the  light  of  day  near  at  hand. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


The  Results  of  Missionary  Work  in 
Japan. 


LA  a  Arldrejifl  inacle  jit  the  Tnt4a-i]atiimal  t'oiivention 
f>f  tb*»  .Stiidcmt  Voiunttt't-r  M*»VMiijent,  Tomuto,  iJun- 
tidti,  MarL-h,  iWH.  \ 

BY  KEV.  J.  O.  SPKNCER,  PH.   P, 

THE  results  of  Japanese  missions  may  he 
broadly  classified  under  two  heads,  di- 
rect and  indirect.  The  direct  results  are 
found  in  the  very  valuable  collection  of  sta- 
tistics recently  made  public  by  the  Tokyo 
Missionary  Conference,  and  in  other  ways. 
There  are  at  present  745  missionaries  at 
work  in  Japan,  Including  the  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, but  excluding  children.  Up  to  last 
year  the  church  membership  numbered 
slightly  less  than  47,000  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  a  population  of  about  45,000,000. 
This  ia  only  one  Christian  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  "What  are  these  among  so 
many?'*  is  asked  as  of  old  by  the  timid  dis* 
ciples;  but,  as  of  old.  the  multitude  may  be 
fed  by  these  few  if  they  have  the  blessing  of 
the  Master.  I  should  say  that  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  large  accession  of  in- 
quirers, the  result  of  the  recent  awakening. 
This  accession  alone  is  estimated  at  20,000, 

The  following  figures,  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  will  furnish  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  the  numerical  results  of  mission  work  in 
Japan : 

Wholly  self-supporting  churches.  * .  71 

Partly  self-supporting  churches ...  *  316 

Congregations  or  preaching  places.  967 

Church  buildings 289 

Value  of  church  buildings yen.      376,000 

Number  of  Sunday-schools 864 
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83,039 


1,898 

2.962 
74 

5.111 

14 

98 

157 

10.069 
751,140 

140 


83 
1,000,000 


fiunday-BChool  Bcholars 

There  are  15  boys'  schools,  with 

pupils 

^*Tli«re   are   44  girls*   schools,   with 

pupils  .  * 

tj  sehools  I  boys  and  girls) 

iLpils  In  game 

rheoli-^^ical  schools 

[ fitiidf nus 

I  Dumber  of  schools 

number  of  pupils  and  stu- 

deutfi   , .., 

Utte  of  school  property yen. 

( flier e  are  15  orphanages,  with  in- 

loatefi    . . , 

^Ttie  total  mission  property  is  val- 

^ttf  at, , yen.  1,710,256 

i  published  per  year,  titles. . . 
ober  of  copies  per  year,  over. . . 
-^!t  should  be  remarked  that  the  property 
Ifiluations   g^lTen  are  much  too  low,  since 
I  property  has  greatly  advanced.    The  value  of 
«  yen  Is  about  one-half  a  dollar. 

The  above  figures  represent  in  fhe  barest 
outliQe  the  visible  direct  results  of  mission 
Tork;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  indirect 
results,  which  no  man  can  tabulate?    Chris- 
tianity has  literally  leavened  the  whole  lump 
of   Japanese  life.     While  there  is  but  one 
Christian  for  every  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  Christians  in  Parliament 
since  the  organisation  in  1890  has  been  15 
each   session  on  the  average,  and  it  is  the 
universal  verdict  that  these  Christian  mem< 
bers  liave  been  the  moulders  of  parliamenta- 
ry thought  Out  of  the  seven  who  have  held 
the  exalted  post  of  President  of  the  House, 
four  or  five  have  been  pronounced  Christians. 
These  Christian  members  have  been  particu- 
&i'ly  active  in  educational,  social  and  admin- 
istrative reform  measures.    They  have  stood 
for  a  sturdy  type  of  legal  integrity. 

Indeed,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
^e  inflnence  of  Christianity  which  placed 
^«  Immortal  article  in  the  Constitution  of 
Japan,  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  to 
every  Japanese  subject  The  freedom  of 
"^^^^^li  and  of  the  press  has  been  secured. 
^**  old  ordeal  in  criminal  law  has  been 
*^'**lied.  Honesty  and  economy  in  public 
**Pen<Jitiire  have  been  secured.  Life  and 
J^»^  are  as  safe  there  as  in  the  homes 
*"^  ot^  the  streets  of  Toronto. 
^^  international  affairs  Japan  has  come  as 
tM  recognising  the  application  of  the 
^^n  Rule  as  any   nation   of   ancient   or 
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modem  times.  Some  of  my  colleagues  sit- 
ting here  will  remember  the  long  and  pain- 
ful fight  for  treaty  revision,  which  should 
guarantee  to  the  Japanese  equal  representa- 
tion at  the  council  table  of  the  nations.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  missionaries' 
influence  was  not  slight  in  determining  that 
result.  When  equal  treaties  became  a  fact 
a  great  load  was  lifted,  and  the  missionary 
was  in  Japan  not  by  courtesy  and  forbear- 
ance, but  by  right  A  direct  consequence  of 
this  has  been  the  placing  of  Christianity  in 
an  open  and  unobstructed  field  of  work  for 
the  Japanese. 

I  would  fail  in  presenting  even  the  more 
important  results  if  I  did  not  mention  the 
effect  of  Christianity  in  the  suppression  of 
vice.  Is  there  a  mother  here  who  can  look 
unmoved  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  Japanese 
mother  selling  her  daughter  without  a  tear 
to  a  life  of  shame  more  hateful  and  infamous 
than  ever  disgraced  the  galley  slave,  and 
that,  too,  for  a  few  paltry  dollars?  But, 
please  God,  licensed  vice  has  already  received 
its  death  blow.  Out  of  the  heart  of  Jap- 
anese life,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  arises  a  mighty  protest  which 
,  even  those  who  sit  on  thrones  of  power  must 
heed  and  hear. 

Christianity  has  given  Japan  a  new  litera- 
ture, and  even  a  new  literary  style;  a  new 
poetry,  with  a  new  poetic  meter;  a  new  mu- 
sic, set  to  the  old  song  of  redemption,  that 
is  ever  new.  But  highest  and  best  of  all  is 
the  spiritual  influence  on  the  lives  of  re- 
deemed men  and  women,  which  leads  them 
to  establish  Christian  homes,  where  the 
name  of  God  is  known  and  revered. 

A  letter  just  at  hand  will  illustrate  this 
point.  Several  years  ago,  when  in  Japan,  a 
father  brought  me  his  little  son,  saying: 
"Take  this  boy  and  care  for  him;  you  may 
do  what  you  please  with  him."  He  was  given 
a  place  in  the  school,  where  he  remained  nine 
years.  Before  he  had  been  there  long  he 
showed  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  of 
a  high  order.  At  last  he  graduated.  Later 
he  entered  the  Imperial  University,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honors.  Previous  to  his 
graduating,  he  was  Mr.  John  R.  Mott's  inter- 
preter on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
Japan.  Recently  our  young  friend  passed  a 
higher  civil  service  examination,  being  one 
among  the  43  successful  candidates  of  the 
471  who  were  examined.    But  of  this  achieve- 
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ment  we  were  not  so  proud  as  of  sometbing 
whlcii  follows.  He  writes:  *'You  may  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  marriage.  My  home  1 
know  will  be  very  humble,  but  1  pray  that 
from  it  there  may  go  a  ceaseless  intuence 
for  Christ  and  for  the  redemption  of  my  peo- 
ple. This  is  what  I  live  for.  Pray  for  me 
that  such  may  be  my  home." 


Short  Catechism  on  Japan. 

Who  is  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Japan f 
The  Emperor  Mutsuhito.  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  Mikado.  He  was  born  in  IS 5 2  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1867. 

What  is  the  government T  A  monarchy, 
limited  to  some  extent  by  an  Imperial  Diet. 

What  is  the  population  f  About  forty-seven 
million,  including  Formosa. 

What  are  the  chief  forms  of  religion f 
Shintoism,  with  101.085  priests,  and  Budd- 
hism, with  106.996  priests. 

Is  there  a  Htate  religion  f  There  is  no  state 
religion,  but  there  are  191,906  shrines  dedi- 
cated to  ancestors  of  the  imperial  house  and 
to  others,  and  some  of  these  are  supported  by 
state  and  local  authorities. 

When  was  Protestant  Christianity  intro- 
duced into  Japan  r  In  1S59  the  first  m  lea  ion* 
aries  entered  Japan. 

How  many  Christians  are  there  now  in 
Japan?  At  the  close  of  1901  there  were  re- 
ported 46,634  Protestant  Christians,  55,824 
Roman  Catholics,  26,680  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Protestant  Christians  in- 
creased 4.183  during  the  year. 

What  Protestant  churches  and  societies 
have  missions  in  Japan,  when  did  they  first 
iend  missionaries,  and  how  many  foreign 
missionaries  have  they  now  in  Japan? 


Missions 


Entered  Mlftsloii- 


Japan  aries 

American  Board 1869  67 

Baptist  Missionary  Union 187?  56 

Christian  Convention 1887  6 


Christian  and  Mis.  Alliance,.. 

Church  of  Christ , 

Cumberland  Presbj^erian 

Evangelical  Association 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Friends 

Methodists  of  Canada* 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Epiecopal  South.  ». . 

Methodist  Protestant 

Presbyterian,  North. 
Presbyterian,  South, 
Protestant   Episcopal, .....,,., 

Reformed   ( Dutch ) 

Reformed    (German) 

Seventh  Day  Adventists.* , . . . . 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. . 

United   Brethren 

Universalist 

Hepzibah  Faith 

Caur.  of  England  (4  socfeties) 
United  Presbyt's  of  Scotland.. 

Salvation  Army 

Scandinavian  Alliance « . 

German  and  Swiss. ......,..,, 

Woman's   Union 

Tract  Societies, 

Bible  Societies , 

Independent 

Seaman's  Missions ........ 


1891 

1884 
1877 
1876 
1892 
1885 
1873 
1873 
188(> 
1880 
185^ 
18S5 
1859 
1S59 
1879 

i89e 

1889 
1895 
1890 
1894 
1869 
1874 
1895 
1891 
1885 
1871 


S 

18 

17 

6 

13 

SI 

:t9 
14 
58 
27 
51 

ao 

18 
4 

10 
6 
3 
4 
146 
4 

13 
9 
6 
5 
2 

4 

16 
4 


745 

Church  reports    four    foreign 
and   the  Roman  Catholics  22$ 


Total.. 

The  Greek 
missionaries, 
missionaries. 

The  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
North,  Presbyterian  Church  South,  Reformf 
Dutch.  Reformed  German,  Cumberland  Pi 
byterian  and  Woman's  Union  are  united 
der  the  name  of  *'Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwal, 

The  missions  of  the  English  Church  Mia^ 
sionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Society 
for  Promoting  Female  Education.  St  An- 
drew's Mission,  and  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  are  united  under  the  name  of 
^'Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai/' 

The  missions  of  the  several  Methodist 
churches  are  expected  to  unite  during  next 
year. 


Lrch 
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In  That  Day. 


if,  at  that  last  great  day,  some  shining  soul 
Shall  to  thy  spirit  breathe  this  secret  sweet, 
*'Dear  heart,  but  for  thy  love  and  zeal  dis- 
creet 
I  ne'er  had  reached  this  fair  celestial  goal.'* 
In  truth  It  will  the  gifts  of  fame  outweigh. 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  beside. 


But  if.  perchance,  no  rapturous  saint  draf 

nigh 
Thy  love  and  faithfulness  to  celebrate. 
How  dire  the  lamentation — "I  too  late 
Have  learned  their  worth  for  whom  the  L-ord 

did  die." 
Alas,  too  late!  and  one  who  sought  renown 


^ 


For  what  avail  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  pride   Hath  not  a  single  star  upon  his  crown. 
When  life  is  o'er»  and  ended  life's  brief  day?i  — W.  K,  P. 


(WJ) 


WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  MISSIONS, 


Rebecca  Snow^  Delegrate. 

IT  was  the  first  Friday  in  April  and  con- 
sequently the  afternoon  for  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  l>adiea*  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Rockwood  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  a  very  small  and  old  house,  fur- 
nished with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, Miss  Rebecca  Snow  was  preparing 
for  the  meeting. 

She  had  spent  some  time  on  her  knees — 
she  always  prayed  before  she  dressed,  for 
economical  reasons — and  now  she  was  put- 
ting on  the  '*3unday  clothes/*  which  had 
iieen  familiar  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Rock- 
wood  for  several  years,  a  well-worn  black  | 
alpaca  faded  shawl  and  a  somewhat  rusty 
black  bonnet.  She  moved  slow^ly^  but  at 
length  she  w^as  ready  and,  as  she  locked  the  i 
door,  her  old-fashioned  clock  struck  three. 

*'Ju8t  in  tlmef "  she  said  to  herself*  "for  it's ' 
a  good  long  walk  up  there  and  1  like  to  be 
early.     Oh,  dear!    I  wish  I  could  stop  think- 
ing about  that  Annual  Meeting,  for  I  almost  | 
feel  wicked  about  it.  I  declare  I  do!** 

"There  goes  Rebecca.  U*s  time  I  was  get- 1 
ting  ready/*  was  a  remark  made  in  more ' 
than  one  household  as  the  little  old  lady  In 
black  walked  slowly  up  the  village  street, 
and  not  one  who  noticed  her  dreamed  for 
a  moment  that  the  old-fashioned  shawl  cov- 
«red  a  heart  fuli  of  desire  and  longing. 

This  was  the  day  for  the  appointing  of 
delegates  to  the  Annual  Meetiag  of  the  Pres- 
toyterlal  Society,  in  a  neighboring  city;  and,  j 
little  as  anyone  suspected  it,  Rebecca  Snow 
had  been  praying  for  ten  years  that  she  • 
might  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  one  of  these ! 
meetings.  Thus  far  her  name  had  never  been 
so  much  as  mentioned,  although  some  years 
it  had  been  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  go.  Re- 
becca wondered  at  their  eitcuses,  house-clean- 
Ing,  dressmaking,  company  and  the  like,  as 
if  those  things  couldn't  be  done  anytime,  she 
thought.  She  wondered  sometimes,  too,  that 
no  one  ever  seemed  to  think  of  her.  but  she 
was  too  modest  to  volunteer,  or  to  tell  anyone 
of  her  desire.  I 

Today,  as  she  approached  the  place  of 
meeting,  she  overheard  the  conversation  of 
two  of  the  members. 

*'I  wonder  who'll  be  appointed  delegates 
this  year."  i 


"Oh,  Mrs*  Goodrich  for  one,  1  hope.  She 
makes  such  a  good  appearance  that  1  always 
fee!  safe  when  she  represents  our  society.  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  those  who  do  us 
credit" 

Poor  Rebecca^s  heart  sank,  for  she  did  not 
need  to  glance  at  her  black  alpaca  to  realize 
that  she  w^ould  never  "do  credit"  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  she  began  to  feel  that  she  was 
wrong  in  even  wishing  to  be  a  delegate. 

The  meeting  was  a  large  one  and  when  the 
matter  of  electing  delegates  came  up,  Mrs. 
Goodrich  was  appointed  at  once.  Then  the 
minister's  wife,  who  had  been  looking  at 
Rebecca  and  who  seemed  to  read  the  mean- 
ing of  that  intense,  wistful  face,  suddenly 
rose  and  said,  **I  nominate  Miss  Rebecca 
Snow/* 

Rebecca  gave  a  start.  Did  she  really  hear 
her  own  name?  She  could  hardly  believe 
her  ears.  As  if  In  a  dream  followed  the 
words,  "All  in  favor  of  Miss  Rebecca  Snow, 
please  signify  it."  "Any  opposed?"  "Miss 
Snow  is  elected  a  delegate." 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  was  lost  on  Miss 
Rebecca.  She  did  not  even  notice  w*ho  was 
appointed  the  third  delegate.  At  first,  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
but,  as  she  began  to  calm  down  on  the  way 
home,  she  recalled  the  overheard  conversa- 
tion. The  desire  of  her  heart  had  been 
granted  and  how  unworthy  she  felt!  For- 
tunately, the  minister's  wife  overtook  her 
lust  then  and  said  confidently,  "Wliat  a  good 
time  we  shall  have  at  Springfield!  I'm  so 
glad  you're  going  w*ith  us!" 

Rebecca  began  to  mumble  something  about 
being  old-fashioned  to  go  to  a  city,  but  the 
minister's  wife  told  her  that  missionary 
workers  were  not  concerned  about  clothes 
or  outward  adorning,  but  about  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Master's  Kingdom. 

"You've  been  helping  pay  the  expenses  of 
other  delegates  all  these  years  and  it's  only 
fair  that  you  should  have  your  turn  to  go. 
iou  want  to  go,  don't  you. 

"I've  been  praying  for  it/'  was  the  solemn 
answer. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  Re- 
becca could  think  and  pray  of  little  but  the 
meeting,  and  it  even  seemed  as  if  the  old 
clock  kept  ticking,  '^Rebecca  Snow,  Delegate/' 


At  length  the  eventful  day  came— as  bright   ning   had   hie   own   purpose  hrlnglDir   these 


and   beautiful  a   morning  as  ever  dawoed. 
Rebecca  was  so  excited  that  she  awoke  he- 


two  together.     Mrs.  Huntington  had  a  child- 
like interest  In  anything  new  and  unusual. 


rent 


fore  light  and  reached  the  railway  station  and  this  intense  little  body,  with  the  wistful 
half  an  hour  before  train  time  and  she  won>  i  eyes  and  the  old-fashioned  clothes,  attracted 
dered  at  the  carelessness  of  the  minister's  , her  as  an  ordinary*  weO-dressed  woman  never 
wife  and  Mrs.  Goodrich,  who  had  hardly 
more  than  time  to  buy  their  tickets  before 
the  train  came. 

She  had  not  been  on  the  cars  before  for 
years,  and,  Indeed,  only  a  few"  times  In  her 
whole  life,  so  the  journey  was  a  wonderful 
experience.  Other  delegates  joined  them  at 
the  various  stations  and  it  was  a  goodly  com 
pany  whii'h  left  the  train  at  Springfield,  and 
a  still  larger  one  which  they  found  at  the 
church.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
shaking and  talking  and  introducing,  and 
everyone  spoke  so  pleasantly  to  Rebecca  that 
all  her  misgivings  vanished  in  a  moment. 

'*They  don't  seem  to  notice  my  clothes  at 
all/'  she  said  to  herself  with  relief,  and  she 
went  in  to  the  devotional  meeting,  feeling 
almost  as  if  she  had  entered  the  gates  of 
Heaven- 

And  what  a  meeting  it  was!  So  full  of 
the  Spirit  that  Rebecca  could  not  help  lifting 
her  voice  in  prayer  and  her  prayer  was  one 
which  those  who  heard  it  never  forgot,  it 
was  filled  with  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
for  mercies  past  and  of  faith  for  days  to 
come. 

The  whole  day  was  full  of  such  intense 
enjoyment  that  the  little  delegate  from  Rock- 
wood  might  have  said  with  Paul:  ''Whether 
In  the  body,  1  cannot  tell:  or  whether  out  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell/'  Great  as  had  been 
her  anticipation,  she  was  in  nowise  disap- 
pointed. 

When  the  afternoon  service  was  over  and 
tne  ladies  of  the  congregation  came  forward 
to  escort  the  delegates  to  their  homes,  it 
appeared  that  Miss  Rebecca  Snow  was  to  be 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Huntington,  the  wealth- 
iest lady  in  the  whole  church,  although  one 
not  much  Interested  in  missions.  A  greater 
contrast  could  hardly  be  Imagined  than 
young  and  beautiful  Mrs,  Huntington,  in 
her  faultlessly  fashionable  costume,  and  Miss 
Rebecca  Snow  In  the  '^Sunday  clothes"  which 
had  done  service  so  many  years. 

"Sad  mismanagement  I"  was  the  comment 
of  one  who  saw  them  go  off  together.  '*WT3at 
will  Mrs.  Huntington  think  to  have  such  an 
antiquated  specimen?" 

But  He  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 


could  have  done,  and  the  more  she  talked 
with  her  the  more  interested  she  became. 
For,  although  Rebecca  had  never  seen  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
beautiful  new  house  into  which  she  was  ush- 
ered, yet  she  was  not  embarrassed,  but  talked 
naturally  and  frankly.  Before  the  dinner 
was  over,  Mrs.  Huntington  had  drawn  out  the 
whole  story  of  the  poor  seamstress*  life  and 
of  her  prayer  for  this  great  blessing  which 
she  was  now  enjoying  to  the  full, 

"And  lt*s  all  you  expected?"  she  asked, 

*'0h.  a  great  deal  more,"  was  the  fervent 
reply,  ''And  I've  learned  so  much  I  W 
id  got  so  I  thought  the  Lord's  work  depen 
ed  upon  our  little  society  in  Rock  wood 
I'd  got  discouraged  to  think  we  couldn  t 
morel  But,  now  Tve  seen  all  these  ladles 
and  heard  the  reports  from  all  the  different 
societies,  I  begin  to  realize  what  a  big  con- 
cern It  is,  and  1  shant  ever  get  downhearted 
again.  And  then  to  see  this  splendid  house 
and  know  that  a  missionary  lady  lives  in  It, 
why,  that's  the  beat  of  alll  And  I've  Just 
been  thanking  the  Lord  every  minute  since 
I  got  here  that  He  gave  so  much  money  to  » 
missionary  lady  who's  sure  to  do  good  with 
it!" 

*"But,  Tm  afraid  you  don't  understand/'  he* 
gan  Mrs.  Huntington;  "i'm  not  a  missionary. 
I've  always  lived  righl  here  In  Springfteid 
and — " 

•'Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  broke  in  Rebecca. 
"W^e  stay  at-homea  have  a  mission,  too,  an<l 
I  can  just  Imagine  the  good  you're  doing  all 
the  time.  And,  now,  isn't  It  time  to  start 
for  the  church?  I  wouldn't  be  late  and  mi^ 
a  word  of  It  for  anything,  and  Tm  so  glad 
you're  going  to  take  care  of  me,  for  1  could 
never  find  my  way  alone,  any  more'n  a 
baby!" 

Mrs.  Huntington  had  not  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  attending  this  meeting,  but 
somehow  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  disappoint  those  beseeching  eyes,  so  they 
walked  up  the  aisle  together — the  one,  young, 
rich  and  beautiful;  the  other,  old.  poor  and 
plain  of  feature  but  with  a  face  illumined 
with  love  unspeakable. 


The  xneetijig  was  a  stirring  one  and  for 

once  Mrs.  Huntington  found  herself  thor- 
oughly iriteresled  in  a  missionary  address. 
The  speaker  was  an  attractive  young  woman 
who  told  of  her  experiences  in  the  seven 
years  she  had  been  working  as  a  missionary, 
and  Mrs.  Huntington  was  deeply  touched, 
while  Rebecca  drank  in  every  word  and 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  on  the  way  home. 
After  they  reached  the  house.  Rebecca  said, 
quite  simpiy  and  reverently,  "May  we  pray-to- 
gether before  we  go  to  bed?"  and  her  earnest, 
heart-felt  words  of  petition  completed  the 
work  which  had  been  going  on  in  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington's heart  all  the  evening.  The  earnest 
voice  ceased  and,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
a  softer  voice,  full  of  emotion,  prayed  be- 
seechingly, 'God  be  merciful  to  me.  a  sinner." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Huntington  and  Miss 
Snow  were  together  at  the  meetings,  and 
when  the  last  one  was  over  and  the  delegates 
were  saying  good-bye,  beautiful  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington slipped  up  to  the  minister's  wife  from 
Rockwood  and  whispered:  "I  want  to  thank 
your  society  for  sending  Miss  Snow  to  this 
meeting.  I  thought  1  was  converted  long 
ago,  but  I  wasn%  and  I  don't  know  that  1 
ever  should  have  been,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  dear  little  saint,"  and  there  were  tears 
in  the  rich  dark  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

"I  believe  the  Lord  sent  her,"  said  the  min- 
ister's wife  reverently. 

This  was  five  years  ago,  but  today  Mrs. 
Huntington  is  President  of  the  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Springfield,  and  a  consecrated  and 
enthusiastic  misBionary  worker*  while  a 
newly-carved  stone  in  the  Rockwood  grave- 
yard bears  the  simple  Inscrltition:  Rebecca 
Snow,  aged  sixty-five  years.  "She  hath  done 
what  she  could." — Martha  Clark  Rankin,  in 
Home  Mission  MojithJy. 


Obadiah  Brown  Changfes  His  Views  of 

»  Missionary  Work* 

"When  I  first  jineri  the  church,"  said 
Obediah.  "l  didn't  know  much  about  this  *ere 
talk  of  Christian  givin*.  T  knowed  1  was  a 
miserable  sinner,  but  I  wasn't  thinkin'  about 
the  rest  of  the  world's  miserable  sinners. 
'Pea red  likes  as  if  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  heaven  for  myself,  I  felt  real  com- 
fortable like  after  1  had  my  name  written  In 


the  church  book.  'I'm  sure  of  gittin'  there, 
anyway,*  I  thought. 

"Our  preacher  is  a  powerful  good  man, 
but  he  gits  all  stirred  up  when  he  talks 
about  Christian  glvln'.  When  I  Jined  the 
church  1  didn't  know  nothin'  about  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  disabled  funds  of 
the  board;  fact  is,  I  didn't  want  to  know, 
and  when  the  preacher  said  to  me,  'Obedlah. 
bow  much  kin  we  expect  from  you  to  help 
with  missionary  work?'— I'm  a  plaln-speak- 
in'  man — so  I  just  said  right  out,  "Dominie, 
J  don't  think  you  kin  expect  anything  from 
roe,  Fm  a  hard-workin*  man,  and  the  little 
I  git  has  got  to  go  to  support  my  own,' 

"My  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  Is  a  mission- 
ary collector.  I  never  said  nothin'  agin  her 
collectin'.  but  sort  of  thought  I  would  have 
that  to  stand  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  for  my 
share  of  givin'  in  the  work.  When  t  at- 
I  tended  the  convention  last  fall,  one  of  thn 
members  said,  *Of  course  you  are  a  siip- 
'  porter  of  missions?'  and  I  replied,  'Sartinly, 
sir;  my  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  la  a  mission- 
ary collector," 

"Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  was  pretty  regular  In  at- 
tend in'  the  church,  but  1  didn't  seem  to  git 
much  joy  out  of  religion-  Sometimes  when 
the  preacher  would  make  an  extra  appeal 
for  missions,  I'd  just  ease  my  conscience  by 
sayin',  'Balance  that  agin  Sarah  Ann's  ac- 
counL'  Wall,  it  just  went  on  till  I  got  to 
grow  In'  closer  and  closer,  and  even  grudgln' 
Sarah  Ann  her  time  to  the  Lord.  I  said  to 
myself,  *I  can't  afford  to  have  Sarah  Ann 
spent  so  much  of  her  time  collectin'.' 

"One  day  I  was  setting  In  the  chimney- 
comer,  smokin'.  Sarah  Ann  was  movln* 
silently  around,  and  I'd  noticed  for  some 
time  there  was  something  Bort  of  strange 
about  her  look.  Says  l,  *How  mucn  time  do 
you  spend  collectin'  for  missionary  work  in 
a  year.  Sarah  AnnT  Says  she,  'Countin*  by 
the  calendar,  father,  two  days  would  cover 
it  all:  but  countin'  by  the  throbs  of  the 
heart,  there  Is  never  an  hour  in  which  I  do 
not  dwell  upon  the  blessedness  of  the  work 
in  which  1  am  engaged,'  'Don't  you  think 
It's  consnmin'  too  much  of  your  time.  Sarah 
Ann?'  1  added. 

"A  strange  light  came  into  her  eyes, 
'Father/  she  cried,  'what  sort  of  a  heaven 
do  you  expect  to  go  to?'  'Why,  real  blessful 
like.'  I  said:  'streets  of  gold,  and  the  like/ 
'What  are  you  doin'  to  earn  it?'  she  contin- 
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ued.  *Wall,  I  don't  know  that  I'm  dole* 
anything  in  particular,  but  you  know  the 
Book  says,  "we're  saved  by  fa!th,  not  by 
works/'  and  I've  lots  of  faith,  Sarah  Ann, 
that  Vm  goin*  to  git  there  when  I  die/ 
*  Father,'  said  Sarah  Ana,  and  her  eyes  fllled 
with  tears  as  she  spoke,  *as  the  body  with- 
out the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works 
is  dead  also.  '*By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
themi**    Oh,  father,  what  are  you  doin'?' 

"I  was  startled.  *Wall,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
hinder  you  from  work  in',  am  I?'  said  L 
'Father,  dear  father,*  she  said,  *we  must 
each  work  out  our  own  ealvation.  No  deed 
of  mine,  however  worthy  in  the  sight  of 
God.  can  stand  for  the  debt  you  owe  the 
Master.'  I  was  startled  anew.  I'd  kinder 
thought  in  the  day  of  reckoninV,  when  the 
Lord  should  say,  'Obediah,  what  have  you 
done?'  I'd  make  answer,  *Not  much  of  any- 
thing. Lord,  but  my  daughter,  Sarah  Ann. 
was  a  powerful  hand  In  the  church,  and  I 
supported  her/ 


"'Oh,   father/   Sarah    Ann    continued.   *I 

cannot    bear    to    think   of  the  dangers  to 

I  which    you   expose   your   soul.     Should    the 

I  Lord's   work   be   less  precious  to   you   than 

lyour  own?    Did  not  your  Master  say,  "Deny 

yourself;    take    up    your    cross    and    follow 

me?"  Father,  what  are  you  doin*  for  the  dear 

Ijord,  who  has  done  so  much  for  you?* 

*'  *Not  much  of  anything,'  I  said,  *but  prov- 
in'  a  stumblin'-block  in  the  way  of  others. 
I'd  no  sort  of  idea  when  I  jined  the  church 
that  the  Lord  wanted  me  and  my  money, 
too,  I've  spent  considerable  of  my  life  in 
smokln*  and  self-ease.  Now,  if  I  want  to  git 
to  heaven  Tve  got  to  begin  to  exercise  my- 
self/ *Dominie,'  I  said,  the  next  Sunday  at 
church.  Tm  converted,  a  new  man!*  A 
pleased  am  tie  came  into  his  eyes.  'Yes. 
heart  and  pocketbook  are  both  conve 
this  lime,  and  when  you  want  any  extra  gift 
for  missionary  work,  don't  forget  me,  domi- 
nie, for  I  owe  lots  of  back  dues  to  the 
Master/ **—Sonie  Y.  Du  Bois,  in  Christie 
Intelligencer, 


DIALOGUES,  RECITATIONS,  MISSION  EXERCISES, 


**Does  Your  King:  Know  You  Have 
Come?" 

A  misaionary  in  India  from  Great  Brit- 
ain writes: 

!  was  out  visiting  the  other  day,  and  had 
such  a  lovely  little  message.  It  was  from  a 
heathen:  he  had  no  thought  of  helping  me, 
but  the  Master  knew  that  I  was  needing  com- 
fort just  then.  I  was  talking  to  the  women 
in  the  house,  and  this  man  would  keep  mak- 
ing remarks  about  my  home,  etc,  etc.  Then 
he  asked,  ''Does  your  king  know  you  are 
here?  Does  he  send  you  supplies,  and  will 
he  thank  you  when  you  get  home?"  I  was 
rather  amused  at  our  King  Edward  VI L  tak- 
ing such  a  personal  interest  in  me!  But  as 
I  left  the  house,  and  went  on  to  another, 
where  they  are  always  hard  and  un inter- 
ested,  it  flashed  upon  me.  ''Does  your  king 
Itnow?"  and  it  was  such  a  lovely  thought, 
HE  does  know  all  about  it,  and  "moment  by 
moment'*  HE  does  send  the  supplies  juat  as 
they  are  needed*  and  HE  will  welcome  me 
Home  at  the  end.  It  helped  me  at  the  time, 
and  although  1  never  did  make  "poetry/"  1 
jotted  down  that  night:  — 


"Does  your  King  know  you  have  come?" 

he  asked^ 
"Know  you  have  left  your  native  land? 
And  does  he  care  for  your  every  need. 
Sending  you  help  by  his  royal  hand? 
Will  your  king  welcome  you  home  at  last? 
Will  he  be  pleased    that    you  came    orut 

here? 
Will  he  say,  'Thank    you*  for   all    you've 

done. 
Far  from  your  home  and  your  friends  so 

dearr' 

•  4  * 

AH   in   good    faith    were    the    questions 

asked. 
Puzzled  the  questioner  seemed  to  be; 
Smiling  the  answer  was  given   back: 
"England's  king  never  heard  of  me/* 

•  •       •> 

Then  as  the  messenger  passed  along. 
Bearing  to  others  the  Word  of  Life. 
Suclfien  the  question  cameTaack  to  her. 
Clear  o>r  the  voice  of  sin  and  strife; 

"Does  your  King  know  you  have  comer 
Ah  yes. 
Up  in  the  Glory  HE  knows  it  all: 
Knows  when  the  day  Is  weary  and  long. 
Knows  when  the  faltering  feet  would  fall 

"And  does  He  care  for  your  every  need?*' 
Yes,  He  does  truly,  as  day  by  day. 

"Moment  by  moment"  He  sends  supplies* 
Filling  each  want  of  our  pilgrim  way. 


Missionary  Bxercise  far  Nine  Children. 


h 


"WtU  your  King  welcome   you   Home   at 

last?*'  ^ 

Oh  what  a  welcome  awaits  us  there!  , 

Why  count  the  trials  or  fear  the  foes»  | 

When  we  so  soon  in  HIS  Joy  shall  share? 


XUVTH  CHUJl. 


^Rto 


Kind  friends,  a  moment  yet  remains 
For  me  to  bid  you  all  good-by  in. 

What  will  you  do  for  Jesus  cause? — 
The  noblest  work  to  live  and  die  in. 

Say  not,  "So  much  to  do  at  home!" 
I      The  willing  heart  will  soon  discover. 
Missionary  Exercise  for  Nine  Children.  |  if  we  give  well.  God  giveth  well- 
Good  measure,  pressed  and  running  over. 

God  speed  the  day  when  all  the  world 
Of  small  and  great  shall  learn  His  story; 

God  bring  U8  all  to  join  the  song 
Hfs  ransomed  people  sing  in  glory. 


PRETARED   BY   HEV.    A.   C.    WHITMER. 
FIRST  CKILO. 


e  are  but  young,  yet  we  have  learned 
That  nothing  from  this  duty  frees 
o  send  the  Gospel  o'er  the  seas* 
To  bring  a  heathen  world  to  Jeeus. 


I 


I 


Perhaps  I'd  better  not  say  more, 
Nor  of  our  plans  make  further  mention, 

But  ask  that  what  you  see  and  hear 
May  now  engage  your  kind  attention. 

8EG0KD  CHILn. 

The  whole  world  was  lost  in  the  darlmess  of 
sin» 

The  light  of  the  world  is  Jesus;  . 

Like  sunshine  at  noonday  His  glory  shone  in, ' 

The  light  of  the  world  is  Jesus. 


THIRD  CHrU). 


A  light  to  lighten   the  Gentiles  and  the 
glory  of  the  people  Israel. 

L  ALL. 

■  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

■  FOURTH  CHILD. 

How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed? 

FIFTH  CHILD. 

And   how   shall   they   believe   In   Him   of 
whom  they  have  not  heard? 

SIXTH  CHILD.  I 

And    how    shall    they     hear     without     a 
preacher? 

SEVENTH  rnHj>. 

And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent? 

EIGHTH  CHILD. 

So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hear* 
ing  by  the  word  of  God. 

AI.L  SING    (€.  M.) 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore ^ 

Be  Thou*  O  Christ,  adored* 
And  earth  with  all  her  millions  shout 

Hosannas  to  the  Lord. 


A  Missionary  Cry* 

A  hundred  thousand  souls  a  day, 
Are  passing  one  by  one  away. 

In  Cbrlstless  guilt  and  gloom. 
Without  one  ray  of  hope  or  light, 
With  future  dark  as  endless  night, 

They*re  passing  to  their  doom. 

CHOBUS. 

They  are  passing,  passing  fast  away, 
A  hundred  thousand  souls  a  day. 

In  ChristlesB  guilt  and  gloom, 
O  Church  of  Christ,  what  wilt  thou  say. 
W^hen  in  the  awful  judgment  day. 

They  charge  thee  with  their  doom? 

O  Church  of  Christ,  awake,  awake! 
0  Christ,  thy  church's  slumber  break. 

Show  us  our  brother's  blood! 
A  hundred  thousand  voices  send, 
Before  the  century  shall  end, 

To  tell  the  love  of  God. 

0  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  people  move, 
Baptize  their  hearts  with  faith  and  love, 

And  consecrate  their  gold; 
At  Jesus'  feet  their  mfllionB  Four, 
And  all  their  ranks  unite  once  more. 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 

Armies  of  prayer  your  promise  claim, 
Prove  the  full  power  of  Jesus*  name, 

And  take  the  victory: 
Your  conquering  Captain  leads  you  on. 
The  glorious  fight  may  yet  be  won, 

This  very  century. 

The  Master's  coming  draweth  near 
The  Son  of  Man  will  soon  appear. 

His  kingdom  is  at  hand; 
But  ere  that  glorious  day  can  be. 
This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  we 

Must  preach  in  every  land. 

O  let  us  then  His  coming  haste, 
0  let  us  end  this  awful  waste 

Of  precious  souls  that  die: 
A  thousand  million  still  are  lost» 
A  Saviour's  blood  has  paid  tlie  cost, 

O  hear  their  dying  cry! 
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The  Missionary  Farmyard. 


The  Mfssfonaty  Farmyard* 


BECITATION  FOB  A  GROUP  OF  GHILDBEir. 


(  Reciter  stands  a  little  in  front  of  the  others 
and  holds  a  Missionary  Box,) 

BECITEB. 

Come,  children,  to  the  farm  and  see 
The  ducks  and  hens  and  cocks 

That  Aunt  Jemima  gave  to  me. 

My  "Missionary  Fowls"  to  be. 

"Some  money  they  will  gain,"  said  she, 
"For  your  Missionary  Box." 

(Rattles  box,) 

CHOBUS  OF  CHILDBEN. 

Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack! 

Gobble,  gobble,  goo! 
Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck, 

Cock-a-doodle  doo! 

BECITIEB. 

I'll  tell  you  what  to  me  they  say, 

E«ach  in  his  own  peculiar  way: 

"You  have  to  feed  us  every  day. 

But  we  your  trouble  shall  repay; 

For  when  yo*ve  fattened  us  to  kill. 

And  sold  us,  as  we  know  you  will, 

The  money  gained  will  help  to  fill 

Your  Missionary  Box!"    ..   (Shakes  box.) 

My  Missionary  Goose  behold! 

At  Michaelmas  she  will  be  sold; 

And  when  the  time  has  come  to  part. 

Perhaps  'twill  grieve  the  gander's  heart 

But  I  shall  tell  him,  "Don't  you  sigh! 

To  help  Uganda  she  will  die; 

She's  doing  more  than  you  or  I, 

For  the  Missionary  Box!"      (Shakes  box,) 

My  Missionary  Bantams  see! 
For  every  egg  they  lay. 
My  Aunt  Jemima  promised  me 
She  will  a  penny  pay. 

CHILDBEN. 

Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck! 

Another  egg  is  laid! 
Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck! 

Another  penny  pai'd! 

BECITEB» 

Oh!  that's  the  way  the  money  grows, 

And  Joyfully  the  bantam  crows; 

It  really  seems  as  if  he  knows. 

That  for  each  egg  a  penny  goes 

In  the  Missionary  Box.  (Shakes  box.) 

CHILDBEN. 

Cuck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck! 
Cock-a-doodle  doo! 

BECITEB. 

Thats'  the  way  to  fill  the  box, 
Best  of  hens  and  best  of  cocks. 


My  grateful  thanks  to  you. 
My  Turkey  I  shall  hope  to  sell. 
And  by-and-by  my  Ducks  as  well; 
For  Aunt  Jemima  is  so  kind, 
A  purchaser  she'll  try  to  find. 


CHILDBEN. 


(Imitating  turkey,) 


Gobble,  gobble,  go 
goo! 


I 


BECITEB. 

Yes,  Turkey,  I  some  good  may  do, 
Perhaps  to  Turks  and  others,  too, 
By  money  that  is  put  for  you 
In  the  Missionary  Box. 

CHILDBEN. 

Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack! 
Gobble,  gobble,  goo. 

BBCITEB. 

You  are  ready,  so  am  I, 

And  I  must  trade  with  you! 
For  all  my  brothers  I  m,ust  work, 
For  Jew  and  Persian,  Greek  and  Tui 
Oh!  ne'er  may  I  my  duty  shirk. 

But  try  my  best  to  do. 
Now,  isn't  this  a  splendid  plan. 

That  Aunt  Jemima  made? 
Sure,  every  woman,  every  man, 
And  even  little  children  can 
Begin  at  once,  as  I  began. 

With  geese  and  hens  to  trade! 
Our  brothers  far  across  the  sea 

The  Gospel  do  not  know. 
They  look  for  help  to  you  and  me. 
And  we  would  teach  them,  willingly; 
We  cannot  go  to  them,  but  we 

Can  pay  for  men  to  go. 
So  let  us  for  the  Heathen  pray. 

And  money  try  to  earn; 
The  willing  heart  can  find  a  way. 
The  necessary  funds  to  pay. 
That  soon  our  heathen  brothers  may 

Of  Christ  our  Saviour  learn. 
Yes,  children,  you  begin  to  trade 
With  geese,  and  hens,  and  cocks! 
And  if  my  counsel  is  obesred. 
You  will,  indeed,  be  well  repaid; 
A  heap  of  money  will  be  made 

For  the  Missionary  Box.     (Shakes 
Hear  the  turkeys,  hens,  and  cocks. 

How  they  speak  to  jrou! 
For  the  Missionary  Box 

Your  duty  you  must  do! 

CHILDBEN. 

Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack. 

Gobble,  gobble,  goo! 
Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck, 
Cock-a-doodle  doo! 

— Frances  Strat 
Note. — The  children  must  be  care! 
give  a  correct  imitation  of  the  fowls 
tioned.  Some  ready-cooked  fowls  and 
ket  of  eggs  might  be  sold  to  the  audien 
the  Missionary  Cause. 
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Japan, 
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The  Little  KCssfOQaries* 


If  I  was  only  big  enough 

And  mamma  would  go,  too, 
I'd  like  to  viBit  India  land, 

And  tell  the  bad  Hindu— 

That  It  is  very,  very  wrong 

To  treat  the  babies  so. 
And  throw  them  to  the  crocodiles; 

Then  they  would  stop,  I  know. 

Then  next  Fd  go  to  China- land » 
And  I  would  make  them  t&ke 

Those  bindings  off  the  children's  feet» 
And  stop  that  pain  and  ache. 

And  I  would  burn  those  dreadful  things, 
To  which  they  kneel  and  pray, 

And  tell  them  that  the  road  to  heaven 
Is  by  another  way. 

Then  I  would  go  to  that  dark  land, 
The  place  they  make  folks  slaves — 

I'd  break  the  chains  right  off  their  feet 
And  tell  them  Jeaua  saves. 

And  that  He  loves  them  all,  and  died 

For  them  as  well  as  me. 
But  they  must  be,  oh,  very  good, 

If  Jesus  they  would  see. 

It  almost  makes  me  cry,  sometimes, 
To  thlEk  these  things  are  so, 

And  see  big  people  stay  at  home — 
Why  don't  they  want  to  go? 


When  I  ask  mamma  she  Just  says, 
"Oh,  you're  the  oddest  fairy!" 

But  don't  you  think  Vm  big  enough 
To  be  a  Missionary? 


Lhtlc  Children  in  Japan, 

The  little  children  in  Japan 

Are  fearfully  polite; 
They  always  thank  their  bread  and  milk 

Before  they  take  a  bite. 
And  say,  **You  make  us  most  content, 
O  honorable  nourishment! " 


The  little  children  in  Japan 

Don't  think  of  being  rude 
*'0  noble,  dear  mamma.*'  they  say, 

"We  trust  we  don*t  Intrude," 
Instead  of  rushing  in  to  where 
All  day  their  mother  combs  her  hair. 

The  little  children  in  Japan 
Wear  mittens  on  their  feetr 

They  have  oo  proper  hats  to  go 
A'Walking  on  the  street; 

And  wooden  stilts  for  overshoes 

They  don't  object  at  all  to  use. 

The  little  children  In  Japan 
With  toys  of  paper  play, 
And  carry  paper  parasols 
To  keep  the  rain  away; 
And,  when  you  go  to  see,  you'll  llnd 
Its  paper  walls  they  live  behind. 


FROM  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Japan* 

President  Y  Honda,  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
College,  In  Tokyo,  a  native  of  Japan,  In  a  re- 
<;ent  address  to  an  audience  of  Japanese, 
among  whom  were  sixty  Buddhist  priests; 
affirmed  that  the  two  leading  defects  in  Jap- 
anese character  were  lack  of  truthfulness 
and  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility.  These 
came  largely  from  the  failure  for  genera- 
tions past  to  recognize  a  supernatural  Per- 
sonality, a  Supreme  Being. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Pettee  writes  from  Okaya- 
ma,  Japan;  *'Twice  a  month  gathers  at  my 
house,  a  company  of  twelve  or  more  ladies, 
teachers  in  girls'  school,  or  wives  of  teachers 
in  government  schools,  all  using  English 
more  or  less,  some  of  them  having  spent 
years  in  America,  and  they  discuss  In  Eng- 
lish some  subject  chosen  the  fortnight  be- 


fore. A  wide  range  of  papers  has  been  pre- 
sented before  the  club, — 'The  City  of  Tokyo,* 
'Atsuko  Saisho,  the  Poet  and  Friend  of  the 
Emperor,'  'President  McKinley,  the  Martyr,* 
'The  Training  of  Children/  etc.  A  social 
hour  follows,  and  this  club  boasts  a  regular 
constitution  and  by-laws,  Including  fines  for 
use  of  Japanese  words  during  the  English 
hour.  The  aim  of  the  club,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution,  is  'to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  English  and  promote  social  intercourse 
among  its  members/  and  there  is,  also,  the 
unwritten  purpose  to  reach.  If  possible,  and 
interest  in  the  Christian  religion,  some  who, 
with  all  their  knowledge,  have  not  yet  lea  ru- 
ed Christ.'* 

A  very  earnest  effort  is  being  made  In  Ja- 
pan to  revive  Shinto  as  a  religion.  A  maga- 
sine  has  recently  been  started,  "  ( 1 )  To  make 


clear  in    what    the   chief    value   of   Shinto 

consists,  (2)  To  strengthen  and  render  per- 
manent ancestor-worship  and  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated therewith,  (3)  To  Investigate  the  his- 
tory of  various  shrines.  14|  To  attend  to 
the  organization  of  the  priesthood  and  thus 
to  make  the  nation^s  worship  of  the  gods  to 
he  something  real  and  true/'  The  proper  ob- 
jects of  worship  are  affirmed  to  be.  "Emper- 
ors, deceased  members  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, and  ancestors  whose  merits  are  unlver- 
B&lly  acknowledged."  It  is  also  admitted 
that  at  some  shrines  *'animals,  plants,  bodily 
organs  and  splrlta*'  are  to  be  worshiped. 

Rev,  J,  P.  Moore,  D,  D.,  writes  from  Japan 
about  the  Buddhism  of  Japan,  "Whether 
Buddhism  will  be  able  to  regain  its  former 
Influence  and  to  maintain  itself  much  longer 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  is  a  question. 
The  Japanese  think  new  thoughts  and  live  a 
new  life.  Their  mental  horizon  baa  been  en- 
larged by  contact  with  we,stern  civilization 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  its  teachings  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  its  views  of  human  life  and  destiny, 
and  the  many  absurd  and  foolish  supersti- 
tions connected  with  the  system,  are  any 
longer  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  mind*  In 
It  a  waning  faith?  an  effete  system?  a 
doomed  religion  in  Japan?  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  thoughtful  men.  The  present  activity 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  last  desperate 
effort,  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the 
chances  largely  against  it.  And  yet  it  is  trne 
that  Buddhism  is  still  the  religion  of  the 
common  people  with  centuries  of  influencd 
back  of  It" 

Rev.  S.  H,  Wainwrlght  writes  from  Japan 
urging  the  importance  of  endowing  Christ- 
ian schools  in  Japan  devoted  to  higher  educa- 
tion. "The  past  Quarter    of    a   century     has 
carried  the  Christian  high  school  to  a  fairly 
good  stage  of  development  in  Japan  and  at 
this  time  an  advanced  step  is  of  vital  import- 1 
ance,  looking  to  the  development  of  educa-  j 
tion  of  the  college  grade.    For  the  strength- 1 
ening  of  the  church,  for  the  elevation  of  the ' 
standard  of  citizenship,  for  the  consumma- 
tion In  the  direction  of  civilization  of  the 
plans  and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, the  christian  college  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity," 

Rev.  U,  G.  Murphy  writes  from  Nagoya» 
Japan:  "A  few  years  ago  Bro.  Inanuma,  then 


paator  at  Nagoya,  was  asked  to  make  an  ad- 
dress in  one  of  the  silk  factories  near  the 
city.  After  Mr.  M.  Inanuma's  removal  from 
the  city,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  was 
asked  to  hold  services  at  the  same  plac# 
once  a  week.  Several  of  the  principal  em- 
ployes are  Christians,  and  recently  quite  a 
number  of  the  factory  girls  asked  for  bap- 
tism. The  girls  that  became  Christians  were 
teased  by  their  associates  and  scolded  by 
their  parents  and  friends,  but  so  far  they  re- 
main firm.  One  of  them  asked,  *Now  that 
you  have  become  a  jfoso  (Jesus),  what  will 
you  do  about  not  being  able  to  go  to  Qokur- 
aku*  (the  Japanized  nirvana)?  *  I  am  al- 
ready In  gokuraku,'  was  the  reply.  The  term 
gokuraku  mBSLUB  extreme  delight,  when  used 
in  its  ordinary  meaning.  The  reply  was  a 
bright  turn,  and  showed  that  the  girl  has  the 
evidence  of  salvation." 

Dr,  J,  B,  Hail  reports  from  Japan  the  mode 
by  which  some  native  Christians  are  circu- 
lating Christian  literature,  "Our  church  at 
Hlkata  subscribed  for  fifty  copies  of  a  semi- 
monthly Christian  paper.  They  took  the  first 
fifty  copies  and  distributed  them  in  fifty  fam- 
ilies as  a  loan.  When  the  second  fifty  came 
they  took  up  the  first  fifty  and  left  the  sec- 
ond fifty  in  their  place,  and  placed  the  first 
fifty  in  fifty  other  families.  When  the  third 
fifty  came  they  took  up  the  second  fifty  with 
these,  and  the  first  fifty  with  fifty  other  fam- 
ilies. They  are  now  regularly  reaching 
three  hundred  families  every  two  weeks  witli 
fifty  copies  of  this  paper,  the  fifty  costing 
three  dollars  a  year/' 

Rev.  B,  H.  Walne.  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in 
Japan,  writes  from  Nagasaki  that  after  pro- 
tracted negotiations  a  chapel  has  been  se- 
cured, the  location  and  building  belni^ 
"ideal."  He  writes:  "In  October  of  every 
year  the  chief  festival  of  this  section  is  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Shinto  tem- 
ple^  three  squares  from  us,  which  was  built 
In  the  seventeenth  century  to  commemorate 
the  expulsion  of  Catholic  Christianity  from 
Japan,  For  ten  days  the  city  is  given  over  to 
debauchery  and  revelry.  During  the  festivi- 
ties the  image  of  the  presidlog  deity  of  the 
temple  is  carried  in  state  down  to  the  landing 
at  the  harbor  and  left  there  under  a  tempor- 
ary shelter  for  three  days  to  bid  defiance  to 
all  foreign  and  pernicious  religions.  In  the 
van  of  the  procession,  which  accompanies 
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the  idol,  march  hundreds  of  girls  from  the 
prostitute  quarters,  clad  In  gorgeous  silks 
and  playing  on  musical  Instrumants,  In 
going  and  returning  this  procession  will  pass 
our  chapel,  hence  there  was  opposition  to  our 
securing  the  place.*' 


China* 

The  Finnish  Missionary  Society  has  sent 
a  missionary  to  China.  He  is  now  at  Han- 
kow learning  the  language  and  expects  to  en- 
gage in  mission  work  in  the  Province  of  Hu- 
nan. 

The  plague  has  been  raging  all  over  the 
Hokchiang  district  and  many  of  the  best 
Christians  have  died.  In  the  English  Church 
Mission  "large  congregations  are  the  rule  at 
the  Hlnghwa  City  Church  which  is  packed  on 
Sundays,  many  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
people  having  to  stand/* 

Mrs,  Nora  L,  Park  writes  that  the  hospital 
and  the  school  are  liecoming  wedges  to  open 
the  homes  of  the  rich  Chinese  to  the  mission- 
aries. "In  China,  as  a  rule,  the  rich  people 
do  not  hear  the  gospel.  They  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  it  when  they  do  hear,  because  their 
religion,  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  teach  them  that  money  will 
provide  for  their  souls." 

At  Tsuikakauh,  near  Nausaing,  a  young 
Chinese  Christian,  who  is  in  poor  health, 
but  is  striving  to  do  something  to  show  his 
devotion  to  Christ  has  organized  and  is  teach* 
Ing  a  Sunday  schooL  He  began  at  first  to 
go  out  to  a  large  vacant  place  In  front  of 
an  old  temple,  and,  gathering  the  boys  about 
him  he  gave  them  picture  cards  and  taught 
them  some  texts.  After  some  time  he  got  ^^  Hope/  This  young  man  is  not  a  profess- 
them  willing  to  come  to  the  chapel  every  ^^^  Christian,  but  be  is  a  believer  in  the 
Sunday  night  Each  night  he  gave  out  a  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  attends,  vol- 
plece  of  red  paper,  on  which  a  text  is  written.  |  untarily,  my  Bible  class  every  Sunday  after- 
If  they  bring  this  next  week  and  repeat  the !  ^°^^'  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  money  was  especial- 
verse,  he  gives  them  a  picture  card.  Besides  ^5^  gratifying  to  me  as  indicating  how  the 
this  he  gives  them  a  good  talk/'  truth  of  the  gospel    is    working    upon    the 


new  army  of  readers  Is  being  formed,  before 
they  get  to  know  other  and  evil  literature/' 

Rev.  Thomas  McCloy  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion writes  from  Canton,  China:  "I  have 
made  a  three  weeks*  journey  into  the  Inte- 
rior. In  Kwong  Sal  province  there  is  a  great 
aw^akening  and  moving  toward  something 
new.  They  are  tired  of  the  old  system;  the 
squeezing  of  the  officials,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  rich.  They  know  the  idols  cannot  help 
them  and  they  are  groping  after  something 
ilse.  There  are  many  who  desire  to  become 
followers  of  Jesus.  On  last  Lord*s  Supper 
lay.  at  the  Tseung  Chau  Church,  about  TOO 
people  were  present  and  three  hundred  ap- 
plied for  baptism.  After  careful  Inquiry  and 
examination,  twenty-six  were  baptized,  and 
,h€  others  were  put  under  instruction.  The 
Jesire  is  so  great  tn  some  places  to  become 
connected  with  the  church  that  *Simon 
Magus*  (not  a  member  of  any  church),  set 
Qimaelf  up  as  having  authority  from  us  to  re- 
ceive mi?mbers  into  the  church  at  $1.60  each, 
:ind  was  making  much  money  out  of  it  until 
we  heard  of  it  uid  notified  the  officials/' 

Rev.  A.  P.  Parker  whites  from  Shanghai, 
China;  "*One  of  the  students  in  our  Anglo- 
Uhinese  College  was  married  recently,  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  he  did  not  spend 
ti  large  amount  of  money  on  his  wedding 
feast.  He  and  his  father  decided  to  save  the 
money  that  would  have  been  spent  that  way, 
and  give  it  to  the  *Door  of  Hope/'  a  rescue 
home  for  fallen  women  (Chinese),  that  was 
established  in  Shanghai  last  year  by  my 
wife,  Mrs,  t.xh,  Mrs.  Evans  and  other  ladles 
who  formed  a  committee  for  this  purpose, 
As  the  result  of  the  saving  of  this  expense, 
they  handed  me  |20  to  be  given  to  the  *Door 


Rev.   S.   L.   Hart,    writes  from    Tlentsen, 


hearts  of  the  young  men  In  the  college  and 


China,  that  there  Is  an  increased  desire  on  I  '^^'"''K  ^"em  to  think  of  others  and  seek  to 

the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  Chlaese  to  ^^  ^o^^t^'iS  '»'  '»>«  help  of  those  who  are 

learn  English,  and  a  college  is  being  started  '"  ^^^  ' 

in  "Which  those  who  wish  to  learn  English  ^ 

can  do  so  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught       ^  Methodist  Publishing  Hotise  in  Shiiaghai, 

something  of  Christianity.     He  says  "It  Is       'The  Methodist  Episcopal   Church.   South, 

Imperatively  necessary  for  someone  to  pro*  ^^  ^^^  ^  mission  in  Shanghai  and  vicinity 

vide  good  Christian  literature  now  that  this  ^o^  ^^^^  y^^s  and  has  lately  erected  a  pub- 
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ll0litiig  Bofue  tfi  Sha&gliai.  Tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  a  Publfshins  HotiBe  In 
Focchow.  It  haji  been  arranged  to  unite  tlie 
pubiiBaing  interests  of  the  two  churches  in 
a  Joint  Publishing  Hou^e  in  Shanghai. 

A  joint  committee  adopted  a  plan  oA  Aug- 
tiKt  5  which  was  approred  on  August  12  by 
tlie  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  and  sane- 
tiooed  on  August  20  by  the  Boole  Committee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  following  Directors  for  the  Joint 
Board  of  Control  have  been  appointed:  John 
F.  Gaucher.  D.  O.,  Homer  Eaton.  D.  D..  and 
Lemoel  SKidmore,  E^.,  representing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Collins  Denny. 
D.  D.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Morgan  and  ^ohn  B,  Ransom, 
Esq.,  representing  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
charch«  South.  They  are  to  appoint  two 
Business  Managers  of  equal  and  coordinate 
authority,  oue  from  each  of  the  two  Cburchee 
represented.  Dr,  Homer  Eaton  and  Mr.  D.  M. 
Smith  were  appointed  to  purchase  the  mach- 
inery needed  to  open  the  business  of  the 
Joint  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Cnioa. 


India. 

The  Goorlchas  of  India,  numbering  three 
million  will  now  for  the  first  time  be  able  to 
read  in  their  own  language  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  complete  Gospel.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed  the 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
Goorlcbas. 

The  census  of  India  made  In  1901,  and  just 
now  published,  gives  866,985  Protestant 
Christiana,  l,4443til  Roman  Catholic  and 
Roman  Syrians,  248.737  members  of  the  Sy- 
rian Church,  102.278  Christians  who  did  not 
give  their  denomination,  fJ4  Greeks,  and  1,334 
of  Indefinite  belief,  a  total  of  2.664.359 
Christians.  At  the  previous  census  made  in 
1891,  the  Protestants  numbered  474,909.  and 
all  Christians  1,976,778.  The  Protestants  in- 
creased 82  per  cent,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics 16  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  general 
increase  of  the  whole  population  was  only  2.4 
per  cent.,  the  small  increase  being  due  to  the 
ravages  of  famine  and  cholera.  The  Moham- 
medans Increased  nine  per  cent. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas  writes  from  India  that 
he  wishes  to  open  up  work  in  25  new  centers 
In  the  Punjab,  and  to  this  end  must  have  the 
support  of  25  evangelists  or  native  preach- 
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era  at  a  cost  of  sixty  dollmrs  each  m  y^mr.  He 
also  pleads  for  money  to  seemre  a  site 
put  up  a  mission  house  and  buildings  for 
boys'  school  and  orphanage  at  Lahore  at  a 
cost  of  110,000.  If  this  is  provided  be  wlU 
need  scholarships  for  boys  and  orph&as.  The 
support  of  an  orphan  will  coat  fifteen  doUmrs 
a  year.  Here  Is  an  excellent  opporttinitr  td 
do  good,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forwmrd 
money  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  purpoees  Indi- 
cated. 

The  native  Christian  Church  In  Kalim- 
pong.  India^  supports  a  missionary  to  the  na 
lives  in  Bhutan.  ''Sukhman  was  one  of 
finest  Christians  in  the  Himalayas;  he 
came  the  first  missionary  to  Bhutan »  but 
died  of  cholera  on  the  threshold.  The  de- 
voted Jasmin  followed^  and  died.  Undis- 
mayed, a  inird  leader,  Chuten,  an  evangelist 
and  earnest  preacher,  entered  Bhutan  and 
settled  In  the  closed  land,  and  now  he.  too.  !s 
dead.  Seldom  has  tne  faith  of  a  young  mis- 
sionary church  been  more  sorely  tried/' 

It  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  he  a 
native  Presbyterian  Church  for  India.  "It 
will  not  be  a  union  of  the  missions,  which 
will  remain  the  missions  of  their  respective 
Churches  and  Societies.  It  will  be  the  or* 
ganislng  of  the  native  Christians  into  the 
Presbjrteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assembly 
of  a  great  Church  of  India/' 

In  India  there  are  many  among  the  edi 
cated  who  favor  Christianity  from  patriot! 
rather  than  from  pure  faith.  One  of  the  edu- 
cated Moslem  chiefs  said  to  a  missionary^ 
"Do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  become  a 
Christian;  the  observances  of  the  Maiiom- 
medan  religion  are  good  enough  for  me.  so 
far  as  I  care  to  keep  them.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  does  incline  me  to  Christianity. 
Our  nation  is  backward  because  it  la  dis- 
united. There  is  no  hope  of  its  union  under 
the  influence  of  Islam,  still  less  of  Hindu- 
ism. The  only  religion  that  can  make  one 
people  of  us  is  Christianity.  If  I  saw  any 
near  prospect  of  that,  I  should  be  ready  to 
become  a  Christian." 


Godavery  District^  South  India  GMiiefence. 

BY  REV,  C.  B.   WAltD. 

I  am  acting  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Godavery  District,  while  Rev*  Geo.  K.  Gllden 
the  Presiding  Elder  is  in  America. 

I  have  recently  been  over  the  entire  dia- 
trict  and  it  took  me  almost  two  months. 
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At  aTery  point  on  the  district  the  proapects 
are  glorlouB  and  there  la  a  real  famine  of 
workers  and  missionaries. 

At  Jagdalpur  Bastar.  I  dared  not  baptize 
more  than  fifty  Importunate  seekers  who 
were  asking  for  it  because  we  are  too  short* 
handed  to  properly  care  for  and  instriict 
them. 

In  Raipiir  we  have  not  enough  helpers  to 
Instruct  the  converts  Brother  Gilder  bap- 
ti«ed. 

At  Sironcha,  with  only  a  native  brother  in 
charge,  the  work  is  forging  ahead  and  at 
Tellandu  the  work  grows  in  volume  and  in- 
terest* 

Th!a  is  a  great  field  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  Annual 
Conference  take  action  looking  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  Godavery  District  into  a  Mission 
Conference. 


Korea. 
In  Mrmory  of  Rev*  H,  G,  Appeozcllcft  of  Korea. 

BY   REV.   C.   D.   MORRIS, 

On  the  night  of  June  11th,  the  saddest 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  mission  work  in  Korea  took  place. 
Rev,  H,  G.  Appenzeller*  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
in  Korea,  while  going  to  Mokpa,  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  Korean  coast  to  help  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  lost  at  sea. 

The  committee  had  arranged  to  spend  the 
month  of  June  revising  parts  of  the  Korean 
new  Testament.  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  met  about  June 
let,  but  other  duties  prevented  Mr.  Appenzel- 
ler  starting  from  Chemulpo  until  the  11th. 

He  left  Chemulpo  at  noon,  and  at  10.30 
that  evening,  during  a  dense  fog,  the  Kama- 
yawa,  the  steamer  he  was  on»  was  run  Into 
by  the  Kisagawa,  of  the  same  line  and  sank 
in  two  minutes.  Twenty-eight  people  were 
lost,  Mr.  Appenzeller  being  the  only  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Bowlby  who  was  returniug  from  the 
American  mining  concession  to  his  home  in 
the  States  had  a  very  remarkable  escape. 
Mr.  Appenzeller  and  be  bad  just  retired, 
when  the  crash  came,  and  dressing  hastely, 
they  rushed  on  deck,  but  almost  immediate- 
ly the  vessel  sank*  The  last  that  Mr.  Bowlby 
saw  of  Mr  Appenzeller,  be  was  standing  on 


the  deck  with  the  water  up  to  his  waist  and 
trying  to  grasp  something.  The  next  mo- 
ment all  went  under  His  body  has  not  been 
found.     We  received  the  sad  news  through 

I  the  steamer  office  at  Chemulpo  on  the  morn- 

I  ing  of  the  13th. 

I  Brother  Appenzeller's  rare  ability  and  em* 
inent  services  are  too  well  known  to  the 
home  church  to  need  any  words  from  me.  As 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  our  work  in 
Korea,  and  one  of  the  first  Protestant  mia^ 
sionaries  to  arrive  on  the  Held,  his  name  will 
ever  be  connected  with  evangeUzatlon  of  thlB 

I  kingdom. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  who  has  come  to  Korea, 
and  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest 
zeal  to  his  work.    A  few  days  after  his  death, 

I  a  native  gentleman  who  has  held  the  high- 
est offices  In  the  kingdom,  called  at  his  home, 
and  as  he  expressed  his  sympathy  and  also 
liis  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Appenzeller 
had  done  for  the  education  of  the  young  men 
of  Korea,  he  was  deeply  affected. 

The  Seoul  dally  papers  advocate  a  menu- 

I  ment  to  be  erected  by  the  Koreans  to  show 

I  their  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done  for 
them,  i  heard  Rev.  James  S.  Gale*  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  state  that  no  mission- 
ary in  Korea  was  better  known  to  the  Ko- 

j  reans  than  Mr.  Appenzeller.  These  things 
will  help  to  show  the  very  large  place  he 
filled  in  the  work  here.  Our  loss  is  Indeed 
great* 

The  work  in  Korea  has  lost    one    of    Its 
most  devoted  and    strongest    men,   and   the 
workers  have  lost    a    beloved    friend    and 
brother. 
July  UK  1»02. 


Africa* 

Rev.  R.  Emory  Beetham.  principal  of  the 
Methodist  school  at  Umtali.  Rhodesia,  South- 
east Africa,  writes  that  the  building  used 
for  school  purposes  was  formerly  the  Gold- 
fields  Hotel,  which  has  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  115,000.  and  the  enrollment  for  the 
year  Is  nearly  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the 
receipts  for  the  year  are  |3,f»00,  which  makes 
the  academy  self-supporting. 

The  Mission  of  the  United  Methodists  in 
East  Africa  greatly  needs  additional  mission- 
aries, and  a  volunteer  is  called  for,  between 
the  ages  of  24  and  30.  Rev.  B.  J.  Ratcllffe 
has  broken  down  at  Rlbe  and  Mr.  FhiUlpson» 
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who  Is  alone  at  Oolbantl,  writes  tliat  he  can- 
not hold  oat  much  longer, 

A  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  connected  with  the  mission 
In  Western  Equatorial  Africa  reports  that  In 
Abeokuta  and  its  districts  last  year  454  per- 
sons were  baptized^  of  wbom  198  were  adults. 
He  visited  a  village  of  the  fierce  mountain 
Igbirras  In  the  interior,  and  after  an  address ! 
to  a  large  audience*  the  missionary  cross- 
examined  the  people,  •*They  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  sin  in  any  sense.  They  looked  upon 
evil  deeds  ae  a  wrong  done  against  man 
which  could  be  balanced  by  pa>Tnent  of  in- 
demnity. They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  God 
hating  evil  or  demanding  punishment  for 
sin,  and  went  into  roars  of  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  resurrection  from  the  grave.  We 
were  the  first  Christians  to  preach  in  this 
village,  and  we  saw  on  every  side  dark  faces, 
and  yet  still  darker  hearts  drinking  in  for 
the  first  time  the  everlasting  Gospel.'* 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  writing  on  the  "Ugan- 
da  Protectorate.**  which  comprises  an  area  of 
about  150.000  square  miles,  states  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Uganda  may  now  be  considered 
nominally  a  i^nrlstian  country,  and  that 
about  200,000  of  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  read  since  the  commencement  of  mission- 
ary work  among  them.  During  li»01  there 
were  5,53*5  persons  baptized  In  the  Uganda 
field  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  ImpUzed 
Christians  numbered  34,239. 

Barotse-land,  or  North-Western  Rhodesia, 
as  It  la  sometimes  called*  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain,  but  the  Christian  Mis- 
sion work  is  carried  on  by  the  Soclete  des 
Missions  Evangelique  de  ^Parls,  and  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Colllard.  King  Lewanlka, 
who  reigns  with  the  advice  of  the  British 
resident,  Mr,  R.  T.  Corrydon,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  Christian,  but  his  son  and  heir 
Is  a  Imptlzed  Christian,  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters Is  a  sweet  and  lovable  Christian  girl, 
and  has  lately  become  a  teacher  in  the  Mis- 
sion school  at  the  capital.  The  King  goes 
regularly  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  encour- 
ages  his  chiefs  and  people  to  embrace  Chrls- 
tlanlty^  and  to  send  their  children  to  schooL 
Slavery  and  infanticide  have  been  abolished. 


and  the  making  and  sale  of  Intoxicants  is 

prohibited. 

Leonard  Fagan  and  wife  reinforced  the 
American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  at 
Kunso,  West  Africa,  in  July  last,  greatly  to 
the  joy  of  the  two  missionaries  there — Mr*,; 
Anna  C.  Board  man  and  Miss  Marie  Stephens, 
Mrs.  Boardman  writes  of  a  native  nam< 
Pa  Bokarl,  who  is  preparing  himself  to 
preach  to  his  people.  *'He  told  me  the  other 
day  of  his  past  life  and  experience.  When  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen  years  he  came  from  hi 
home  in  the  Llmba  country  to  work  on 
farm  near  Kunso,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  Brother  Johnston,  who  was  then  at  the 
mission,  hired  out  to  htm  and  helped  hXm 
brush  the  farm.  From  that  time  he  has 
worked  more  or  leas  at  the  mission.  He  said 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  God  and  soon 
gave  his  heart  to  him.  I  asked  him  how  he 
felt  when  his  sins  were  washed  away,  and  he 
answered  with  bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  'In 
here  I  feel  *ofino,'  (fine).  A  number  of 
years  have  passed  since  then  ind  he  has  l»€*;n 
growing  In  grace  and  says  he  feela  •ftner' 
now  than  then.  He  has  never  been  a  nridsi 
boy,  only  a  workman,  and  has  distinguish^ 
himself  in  that  rapacity  by  always  proving 
faithful  and  trusty.  Slater  Stephens  and  I 
had  spoken  together  of  what  a  good  worker 
he  would  make  among  his  people  if  he  felt 
called  in  that  direction,  but  had  not  mention- 
ed our  thoughts  to  him.  We  were  a  littie 
surprised  and  very  glad  when  he  freely  told 
us  today  of  his  longing  desire  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  to  his  people,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  trying  so  hard  to 
learn  to  read.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
preach  until  he  had  learned  to  read  his  Bible. 
We  had  often  noticed  and  remarked  upon  his 
eagerness  to  'learn  book,*  but  did  not  fully 
understand  why  it  was  until  today.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  his  simple  story  touched  our 
hearts,  and  in  thinking  about  It  since  I  will 
confess  that  my  eyes  have  been  wet  as  I 
thought  of  this  man  born  In  heathendom, 
and  working  hard  every  day  and  studying 
nights  and  during  his  rest  hours,  that  he 
might  fit  himself  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  to  his  darkened  countrymen.  He  would 
put  to  shame  many  a  young  preacher  in 
America.** 
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WE  saw  last  month  how  very  little  Pro- 
testant Christeadom  did  for  the  heathen 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
As  we  enter  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
somewhat  more  activity,  and  when  we  get 
pretty  well  on  into  its  decades,  signs  of  the 
dawn  of  the  modem  mission  hegin  to  multi- 
ply, and  there  is  an  Increasing  amount  of  no- 
bly  planned,  rightly  directed,  self-denying 
toil  to  chronicle, 

CopenhagGu.  Halle.  Herrnhut,  and  London 
were  the  chief  centers  of  miseionary  inter- 
est and  organization  during  the  period  which 
we  have  now  to  contemplate.  A  gfeat  revi- 
val of  genuine  godliness  very  similar  to  that 
under  the  Wesleys  in  England  fifty  years  la- 
ter had  sprung  up  in  Germany  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
Spener  and  Fran  eke. 

And  this  pious  movement,  which  came  to 
he  known  as  Pietism,  naturally  took  before 
long  a  missionary  direction.  One  of  the 
friends  of  Spener,  Dr.  Lutkens»  became  chap- 
lain to  Frederick  IV,  King  of  Denmark, 
Through  his  representations  and  suggestions 
at  court  the  King  came  to  leel  that  the  Dan- 
ish possessions  in  the  East  entailed  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen 
natives  which  had  been  now  for  eighty  years 
entirely  neglected. 

He  requested  Lutkens  to  find  him  some 
missionaries.  The  latter  accordingly  select- 
ed from  Berlin  two  young  men  of  great  abil- 
ity ♦  learning  and  zeal,  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 
balg  and  Henry  Pkitschau,  who  had  been  stu- 
dents at  Halle,  the  center  of  the  Pietist  in- 
fluence, and  were  spiritual  sons  of  Francke, 
They  were  ordained  by  express  order  of  the 
king.  In  November,  1705,  and  dispatched  to 
Tranquebar,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  India, 
below  Madras. 

Here  enormous  difficulties  awaited  them. 
The  governor  of  the  colony  showed  bitter, 
unscrupulous,  and  persistent  opposition  to 
the  mission.    The  money  that  was  sent  them 


miscarried  again  and  again,  leaving  them  in 
pecuniary  straits.  One  of  the  colleagues  who 
came  proved  an  element  of  discord.  But  in 
spite  of  all,  such  was  their  enthusiasm,  cour- 
age and  endurance,  that  success  came. 

Within  three  years  and  a  half,  schools  had 
been  established,  a  church  erected,  Christian 
!jook8  in  Tamil  printed,  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  begun,  excursions  into  the 
country  undertaken^  and  160  converts  gath- 
ered. The  king  proved  their  steadfast  friend, 
making  a  royal  grant  of  iSOO  a  year  to  the 
mission  and  giving  it  every  mark  of  his  per- 
sonal favor. 

Help  also  came  from  Englana.  Here  in 
1698  had  been  founded  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  in  1701  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts.  The  latter  was  chiefly  design^ 
ed  for  work  in  the  British  coJonies,  but  it 
I  sent  to  Ziengenbalg  in  1709  a  donation  of 
ji20,  together  with  a  collection  of  books.  And 
the  former  Society  still  more  liberally  and 
continously  aided  the  Tranquebar  Mission, 

A  little  aid  also  went  from  America,  Zieg- 
j  enbalg  had  heard  of  Cotton  Mather  in  Boston. 
!  which  he  supposed  was  somewhere  in  the 
West  Indies,  So  he  wrote  him  a  letter  ask- 
I  ing,  **Wlll  you  please  tell  me  how  you  are 
I  reaching  your  heathen  in  the  West?'*  Mather 
went  round  among  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  begged  some  money  and  books  for  Zieg- 
enbalg. 

The  gold  got  lost  on  the  journey,  but  the 
books  after  a  while  arrlve«j,  the  first  gift  that 
America  ever  made  to  India  or  the  foreign 
work.  It  did  not  arrive  till  1718,  the  year 
after  Ziegenbalg,  prematurely  worn  out  by 
his  arduous  labors,  had  gone  up  on  high, 
leaving  355  converts  to  mourn  him  and  a 
mission  thoroughly  established. 

Grundler,  his  co-laborer,  who  replied  to  the 
Harvard  letter,  sending  back  his  thanks  for 
their  prayers,  sympathy  and  faith,  as  well  as 
the  books,  also  died   very   soon.     But   other 
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Mke-mlnded  men  of  the  same  noble  cast  toolc 
up  the  work  and  pushed  it  on  with  strength 
and  vigor 

The  home  management  was  mainly  at 
Halle,  where  August  Herman  Francke, 
founder  of  the  famous  Orphan  House,  threw 
bis  whole  soul  into  the  enterprise  and  be- 
came Its  chief  inspiration.  He  awakened  In 
all  who  came  under  his  influence  at  the  Uni- 
versity an  apostolic  devotedness  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  made  them  ready  to  de- 
part at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  He  appointed  the  missionaries  and 
was  their  constant  counsellor  as  well  as  col- 
lector of  funds.  He  published^  beginning  with 
ITIO,  the  first  regular  missionary  reports. 

Here  at  Halle  also  was  produced  the  first 
reul  missionary  hymn,  by  Bogatzky.  At  Co- 
penhagen Id  1714,  a  missionary  college  was 
instituted.  From  this  and  the  school  at  Halle, 
a  long  succession  of  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful missionaries  went  to  the  East 

Most  promising  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Benjamin  Schultze,  Christian  Fred- 
erick Schwartz,  Gericke,  Fabrlclus,  and  Kler- 
nander.  We  cannot  enter  largely  Into  the 
particulars  of  their  glorious  careers. 

Schultze  completed  the  Tamil  translation 
of  the  Bible  begun  by  Ziegenbalg,  translated 
the  entire  Bible  also  in  Hindustani,  and  por- 
tions into  Telugu;  and  established  in  1728,  a 
mission  in  Madras  where  the  English  had 
possession.  Here  in  one  year  be  baptized  140 
persons,  and  by  1736  there  were  415  converts. 
The  mission  also  at  this  time  was  extended 
to  Tanjore  through  the  conversion  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  Rajah.  In  1742, 
Schultze.  after  23  years  in  the  field,  marked 
by  the  most  entire  consecration  to  the  work 
and  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  life,  retired 
to  his  native  land, 

Klernander,  who  came  to  Tranquebar  In 
1740  and  did  good  service,  chiefly  at  Cudda- 
lore,  departed  to  Calcutta  In  1758,  the  year 
after  the  famous  battle  of  PJassey,  and  here 
for  thirty  years  he  faithfully  held  forth  the 
word  of  life.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  to  North  India,  a  man  of  great 
energy*  perseverance,  and  spirituality. 

He  baptized  hundreds  of  converts,  estab- 
lished Important  mission  schools,  proclaimed 
the  gospel  to  the  people,  both  FCuropean  and 
native,  built  a  spacious  church,  and  by  these 
and  other  labors  proved  bis  earnestness  and 
efficiency. 


On  the  30th  of  July,  1750,  arrived  in  South 
India,  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  whose 
name  shines  among  the  brightest  in  that 
long  galaxy  of  heroes  who  adorn  the  mis- 
sionary annals  of  the  wond.  For  indefatig- 
able exertion,  transcendent  ability  and  power 
to  sway  the  hearts  of  men — no  one  probably 
has  surpassed  him.  He  lanored  12  years  at 
Tranquebar,  then  14  years  at  Trlchlnopoly. 
then  22  years  at  Tanjore*  With  apostolic 
BlmpHcity,  divine  enthusiasm,  and  perpetual 
activity  he  threw  himself  into  ever>*  good 
work  with  unfiagging  energy.  At  Trichlo- 
opoly  he  erected  a  church  holding  nearly  twe 
thousand  persons. 

Being  requested  to  discharge  the  duties  ^f 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  on  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year,  he  did  so.  l>ut  gave  the  money,  some- 
times wholly  and  always  mostly  to  works  af 
charity  connected  with  the  mission.  He  lived 
in  one  room  of  an  old  building  just  large 
enough  to  hold  himself  and  his  bed,  eating 
rice  and  vegetables  cooked  in  the  native  fash- 
ion and  dressing  also  in  the  plainest  man^ 
ner. 

His  strong  common  sense,  winning  ways 

and  intense  earnestness,  together  with  tti« 
purity  and  simplicity  of  bis  life  charmed 
every  one.  The  heathen  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
particularly  loved  him.  "Padre,"  said  he  at 
one  time.  "I  have  confidence  in  you  because 
you  are  indifferent  to  money," 

When  Hyder  All,  the  usurper  of  Mysore 
was  devastating  the  Caruatic  with  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  he  refused  to 
receive  an  English  embassy,  so  rooted  waa 
his  distrust  of  the  Madras  government,  but 
one  man  was  there  wliom  be  knew  to  be  up- 
right and  disinterested.  '*Let  them  send  me 
the  ('hristian/'  he  said,  meaning  Schwartz, 
"he  will  not  deceive  me."  So  Schwartz  went. 
and  was  received  with  the  highest  considera- 
tion. 

In  all  the  terrible  wars  of  the  period, 
Schwartz  moved  about  freely  everywhere, 
no  one  molesting  him.  When  the  Fort  of 
Tanjore  on  two  occasions  was  threatened 
with  famine  and  the  Rajah  was  powerless  te 
procure  supplies,  the  people  accepted  the 
word  of  the  missionary  that  all  would  be 
paid  for  and  furnished  whatever  was  needed. 

When  the  British  took  over  Tanjore,  such 
were  Schwartz's  well-known  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity that  he  had  to  become  a  member  of 
jthe  administration,  its  leaaing  member.  ii# 
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Step  being  taken  without  his  concurrence. 
The  Rajah  when  dying  made  the  missionary 
guardian  of  his  son  and  heir,  a  trust  which 
was  well  fulfilled. 

He  was  revered  as  a  father  by  prince  and 
people,  Christian  and  heatlieu,  and  when  he 
died,  aged  71,  February  13.  1798.  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  service  the  lam- 
entation of  the  multitude  knew  no  bonds. 

Noble  men  indeed  were  these,  and  yet  as 
we  study  their  work  we  see  that  not  quite 
yet  were  the  true  principles  of  missions  as 
we  comprehend  them  fuOy  grasped.  That 
seems  to  have  lieen  reserved  for  a  better  time 
and  another  class  of  laborers.  Nor  perhaps 
was  it  posstole  that  it  should  ail  at  once 
burst  upon  any  mind.  Such  things  are  com- 
monly arrived  at  little  by  little,  and  are 
worked  out  through  long  experience. 

The  Tranquebar  mission  In  its  first  half 
century  saw  ten  thousand  persons  abandon 
idolatry  and  embrace  the  Grospel  of  Christ, 
and  not  less  than  50,000  had  accepted  Christ- 
ianity by  the  close  of  the  century.  But  these 
great  numbers  were  obtained  in  part  through 
errors  similar  to  those  which  wrought  so 
much  mischief  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
through  a  too  great  leniency  in  dealing  with 
the  distinctions  of  caste  and  too  little  care 
in  seeking  genuine  conversions. 

There  was  also  undue  squeamishness  in 
the  ordination  of  native  pastors.  Hence  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  mission  did  not 
fulfill  the  expectation  that  would  naturally 
be  raised  by  so  prosperous  a  beginniEg.  Al- 
most nothing  remains  today  as  the  result  of 
those  labors.  In  Tranquebar  in  1851,  there 
were  only  717  Christians  and  in  1881  only  695 
instead  of  the  many  thousands  of  the  last 
century  which  should  have  grown  Into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  by  this  time  had  a!l  gone 
well. 

This  was  In  part  due  to  the  spread  of  ra- 
tionalism in  Germany  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  which  destroyed  the  missionary  In- 
terest and  led  to  a  cessation  of  O^e  mission 
for  many  years.  It  is  now  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Missionary  Society, 
too  much  on  the  old  lines. 

Going  back  to  Copenhagen  and  the  early 
seventeen  hundreds  we  find  that  the  mis- 
sionary interest  there  took  a  westward  as 
well  as  an  eastward  direction.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede, 
the  faithful  Christian  pastor  of  Vogen  in 
Norway.     In   1721,   after   thirteen   years   of 


previously  ineftectual  effort^  he  succeeded  in 
inaugurating,  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of 
King  Frederick,  a  Danish-Norwegian  com- 
mercial enterprise,  in  connection  with  which 
he  and  his  family  were  landed  for  mission 
work  on  the  ley  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the 
following  year  a  colleague  arrived,  and  in 
1728  other  mlsBlonarles.  But  the  obstacles 
proved  well-nigh  Insurmountable.  The  com* 
mercial  enterprise  was  before  long  abandon- 
ed, the  colonists  who  had  gone  out  found 
scanty  inducement  to  stay,  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  king,  Christian  VI,  in  1731,  caused 
a  withdrawal  of  government  aid.  Further- 
more, in  1733,  smallpox  was  introduced 
among  the  people  by  a  young  Greenlaader 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Denmark,  and 
this  disease  sT¥ept  off  about  two  thousand 
persons.  practicaOy  depopulating  the  country 
for  leagues  and  leagues. 

The  privations  and  sufferings  that  had  to 
be  endured  from  the  climate  and  other 
things  were  almost  incredible,  and  the  peo- 
ple showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  the 
persevering  labors  put  forth  for  their  good. 
The  stores  of  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
iiausted  more  than  once,  and  the  little  mis* 
sion  band  were  barely  saved  from  starvation 
by  marked  providential  ueliverance. 

Mr.  Egede  was  greatly  helped  by  the  cour- 
age and  resolution  of  his  heroic  wife,  but  in 
1735  she  was  removed  by  deaths  and  the 
brave  missionary,  in  poor  health  himself^ 
after  his  desperate  struggle  of  fourteen 
years,  and  convinced  that  no  adequate  rein* 
forcemeats  wouM  be  sent  to  the  mission  ex* 
cept  by  his  personal  influence,  returned  to 
Denmark. 

On  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen  he  was  ena- 
bled to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  matter. 
so  that  additional  missionaries  were  sent 
out,  and  new  colonies  were  established.  A 
seminary  was  also  instituted  In  Denmark  for 
the  preparation  of  missionaries  and  cate- 
chists  to  go  among  the  Greenlanders,  and 
Mr.  Egede  was  given  the  superintendence  of 
this. 

His  son  Paul,  whom  he  had  left  In  the 
country  published  a  lexicon  of  the  language, 
the  Scriptures  were  translated,  and  gradual- 
ly a  few  thousand  were  brought  under  relig- 
ious instruction,  but  no  great  number  of 
them  gave  evidence  of  real  conversion.  Near 
the  close  of  the  century  five  of  the  ten  sta- 
tions were  dlscont.nued. 
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Moravian  missions,  the  cliief  glory  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  owe  their  inception  to 
that  truly  noble  man.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
whose  heart  ever  glowed  with  a  consuming 
love  to  the  Saviour,  whose  high  station  was 
ever  made  subservient  to  the  lowliest  labors, 
whose  wealth  was  lavishly  expended  in  the 
promotion  of  God's  cause,  and  whose  great 
abilities  with  unwearied  energy  and  the 
most  self-denying  faithfulness  were  placed 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
seems  to  have  dedicated  his  entire  time  and 
possessions  to  the  service  of  Christ  "I  have 
one  passion,"  he  cries,  "it  is  He.  only  He." 

He  adopted  for  his  motto,  Eternitati,  and 
truly  it  was  for  eternity  and  for  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  lived.  When  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Grain  of 
Mustard  Seed  among  his  fellow  pupils  at 
Halle,  where  he  came  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  Francke.  We  find  him  entering 
into  a  covenant  with  his  friends  concerning 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  especially 
such  heathen  as  no  one  else  would  regard. 
We  hear  him  saying,  "That  place  is  our  prop- 
er home  where  we  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  laboring  for  our  Saviour."  On  his 
heart  lay  day  and  night  the  desire  that  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  might  see  tne  salvation 
of  God.  No  name  stands  higher  in  mission 
annals  than  that  of  this  marvelous  mar.  the 
whole  object  of  whose  life  appeared  to  be  to 
win  souls  to  the  baviour. 

Being  at  Copenhagen  in  1731,  to  attend  the 
cornation  of  King  Christian  VI,  he  there  met 
a  converted  negro  from  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  and  two  Christ- 
ian Greenlanders.  Their  narratives  stirred 
his  heart,  and  he  in  turn,  returning  to  Herrn- 
hut,  (a  colony  of  exiled  Moravians  and 
others  formed  on  his  estate  a  few  years  be- 
fore) Fo  stirred  the  good  people  there  that 
several  of  them  at  once  offered  themselves 
as  laborers  in  these  fields.  Hence  came 
about  the  first  Moravian  missions. 

In  August,  1732.  Leonard  Dober  and  David 
Nitschman.  a  potter  and  a  carpenter,  with  $3 
apiece  in  their  pocKets,  started  on  foot  for 
Copenhagen,  a  distance  of  fiO  miles.  Here 
they  met  with  scoffs  and  jeers  for  the  most 
part,  but  finally  with  a  few  friends,  by  whose 
aid  they  were  enabled  to  embark  at  last  from 
Holland  for  St.  Thomas. 

In  the  following  spring  two  more.  Matthew 
and  Christian  Stach,  set  out  in  the  same  way 
for  Greenland  to  help  Hans  Egede,  and  in 


March,  1739,  after  six  years  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging toil,  they  were  able  to  baptize 
their  first  convert,  Kayamak,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  truly  born  again. 

Adopting  after  this  a    more    evangelical 
style    of    preaching,    setting    forth   plainly 
Christ  crucified,  for  which  they  had  not  sup- 
posed before  that  the  benighted  Greenland- 
ers were  prepared,  an  extensive  awakening 
took  place  and  a  considerable  number  were 
year  by  year  baptized. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also  at  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix,  where  a  mission  was  opened   i» 
1734,  though  there  was  great  opposition  from 
the  call  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  uplifting 
there  was  much  success  among  the  degraded 
negro  slaves.    In  a  single  year  ten  missions,  x-- 
ies  were  removed  by  fever;  in  the  course  ot 
fifteen  years  fifty  European  laborers  foaxm<i 
their  graves  on  these  two  islands. 

But  there  were  always  plenty  of  volunte^'K"^ 

,  to  take  the  places  of  those  that  fell.    Be  it  x"^— 

membered  that  at  Hermhut  in  1732,  the':r'^ 

was  a  population  of  only  six  hundred  sou-X^s., 

most  of  them  very  poor,  hard-working  m.^^'*^ 

and  women.    But  in  five  years  they  had  ^^c:»- 

tered  upon  five  foreign  missions,  having  t^»-  "fc*- 

en  up.  besides  Greenland  and  the  West  X  -^c=i- 

'  dies,  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  South  AfrS.  ^-^-* 

I  and  the  North  American  Indians.    And  in      r^~*^^ 

years,  18  new  missions  had  gone  to  the  eix.  «=:3s 

of  the  earth  from  this  little  village. 

They  were  the  first  among  the  ProtestaK::^^  '•^ 
to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  Africa's  B^I  ^  '" 
lions,  George  Schmidt  going  forth  in  1736       "^^^ 
work  among    the    despised    Hottentots.     ^X-Xc 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  d^  ■*"  ^" 
sion  by  the  Dutch  colonists  who  finally  dro"^^ 
him  out  and  prevented  his  return.    But  XmJs 
six  years'  labor  resulted  in  a  congregation,      o' 
47  persons,  and  he  died  on  his  knees  prayi  '^^^ 
for  Africa. 

The  Moravians  who  went    to   Georgia        *^ 
1734,  were  also  the  first  company  from  ^'^^'^ 
quarter  that  reached  the  shores  of  Amer*-^^ 
with  the  express  and  only  object  of  evan.  ^^^' 
lizing  the    natives.     In  Pennsylvania.    N'-^^'^ 
York.  New  England  and  Ohio,  their  devotfc  ^^^ 
to  the  interests  of  the  red  men  rebuked  Wiz^-^^^ 
apathy  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  ma--     *^^ 
genuine  converts  were  gained. 

But,  alas!   driven  as  the    aborgines   we 
ruthlessly  from  point  to  point,  poisoned  wi 
fire  water,  subjected  to  every  conceivable  o 
rage,  doomed  to  suffer  continually  from 
malign  infiuences  of  a  rapacious  civilizati( 
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massacred  sometimes  in  cold  blood  when  en- 
tirely unoffending,  as  was  tlie  case  wltli  the 
Christian  colony  at  Gnadenhutten,  the  most 
f&jthful  toils  for  their  good  could  avail  but 
little. 

None  toiled  longer,  more  arduously  or  more 
ably,  than  David  Zeisberger,  dying  in  1808 
at  the  age  of  82.  after  63  years  of  labor  Bold, 
daring  and  self -denying,  but  discreet,  saga- 
cious and  reticent,  never  actitg  precipitately, 
and  yet  never  found  wanting  in  a  crisis, 
never  deterred  by  difficulty  or  daunted  by 
danger,  he  has  fittingly  been  enrolled  among 
tbe  master  missionaries  of  the  world. 

It  ffl  evident  that  Germany  took  the  lead  In 
mission  work  in  the  18th  century,  and  was 

ly  seconded    by    Denmark.      Holland    did 

thing;   and  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  its 

:pidly  extending  foreign  relations,  next  to 
nothing. 

The  two  societies  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  ( S.  P.  C.  K..  1698.  and  S,  P,  G, 
1701.)  helped  the  Germans  a  little  by  grants 
of  money,  but  as  yet  no  Englishman  had  felt 
the  call  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  uplifting 
of  the  heathen.  In  ITOSJ,  there  was  formed 
in  Edinburgh,  a  Scottish  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Chrstian  Knowledge,  but  it  had  no 
connection  with  mission  work  save  that  it 
made  an  effort,  for  a  few  years  beginning 
with  1740,  in  behalf  of  the  Norih  American 
Indians. 

it  was  the  New  York  corresponding  com- 
mittee of  this  society  which  selected  David 
Brainerd  and  sent  him  into  the  wilderness  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career.  He  died  of  consumption 
at  Northampton,  October  9th,  1747,  before  be 
was  thirty^  having  labored  only  three  years 
and  a  half,  from  the  spring  of  1743  to  the  au- 
tumn of  1746. 

Nor  were  there  any  great  results  from  his 
labors;  there  could  not  be  under  the  ci ream- 
stances,  the  Indians  being  so  few.  so  scatter- 
ed, and  50  harrassed.  But  so  considerable 
were  bis  hardships,  so  great  his  sufferings 
through  feebleness  of  body,  so  pure  was  his 
spirit,  so  fervent  his  zeal,  and  so  triumphant 
his  death,  that  his  life  made  a  great  impress- 
ion on  the  Christian  world. 

This  Tvas  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  its  record  was  written  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  (himself  for  a  few  months  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge) ,  and 
In  part  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so  little  of 
this  kind  of  biography  at  that  time.     It  had 


a  great  effect  on  Henry  Martyn,  who  wa« 
flUed  by  it  with  high  emulation  and  was  at 
length  led  "after  deep  consideration  and  fer- 
vent prayer"  to  Imitate  his  example.  Wil- 
liam Carey  also  was  similarly  affected  and 
greatly  cheered  by  it. 

Before  touching  upon  Carey's  call  we  must 
pause  to  note  that  John  Wesley  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  modern  missionary  movement  of 
the  most  vital  and  essential  character.  It 
w^as  chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  real  re- 
ligion through  all  classes  of  English  society 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  that  no 
interest  was  taken  in  the  condition  of  heath- 
en nations. 

And  this  spiritual  dearth  and  deadness 
John  Wesley  was  the  providential  instru- 
ment of  breaking  up.  Though  he  founded 
no  foreign  mission  himself,  his  call  being 
manifestly  to  another  work  which  absorbed 
all  his  energieH,  the  movement  which  he  in- 
augurated so  revolutionized  the  religious 
sentiment  of  England  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for  all  that  followed. 

And  the  brain  of  Thomas  Coke,  his  right 
hand  man,  was  full  of  schemes  and  projects 
for  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  even 
in  Asia.  Indeed  as  early  as  1786,  he  had  pub- 
lished these  designs  and  formally  Instituted 
a  plan  for  collecting  funds  in  their  behalf, 
and  in  that  year  being  driven  by  a  storm  to 
the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
preached  to  a  society  composed  of  1,558  ne- 
groes all  brought  in  by  Methodist  labor. 

From  that  time  on  he  was  indefatigable  In 
this  direction,  giving  it  most  of  his  time  and 
thought  and  money.  In  the  few  years  fol- 
lowing many  of  the  other  Islands  were  taken 
up:  in  1790  he  was  appointed  at  Conference 
!to  assume  entire  charge  of  this  new  interest, 
I  In  1793  a  general  collection  was  ordered  for 
it  and  In  17^6  an  attempt  was  made  to  do 
something  in  Africa  on  the  colonizing  line, 
which  failed.  He,  himself  was  buried  in  the 
sea  on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  m  1814. 

Surely  his  untiring  toils  and  large  pecuni- 
ary offerings  to  this  cause,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  championed  it  for  thirty  years  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  apathy »  entitle  him 
to  a  high  place  among  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise. 

William  Carey  was,  of  course,  a  child  of 
the  18th  century  (born  in  1761),  yet  since 
moat  of  his  w^ork  was  done  in  the  19th  and 
his  story  so  well  known»  we  pause  not  her©  to 
set  it  forth. 
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To  th6  last  decade  of  the  century,  whlcli 

saw  Carey  launched  upon  his  career,  belongs 
also  the  founding  of  three  of  the  foremost 
missionary  societies  of  these  modern  times, 
namely,  the  Baptist,  in  1792,  the  London,  in 

1795.  and  the  Church,  in  1799,  together  with 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  also  a  powerful 
factor  in  missions  and  beginning  in  1799. 
There  were  also  an  Edinburgh  and  a  Glas- 
gow Missionary  Society  both  established  in 

1796,  and  a  Netherlands  Society  in  1797. 
There   were   then   all   told,   including  the 

New  England  Company,  UIVJ,  and  the 
Christian  Faith  Society.  lG9ti,  together  with 


There  are  now,  if  we  take  Dr.  Dennis'  fig- 
ures and  count  not  only  societies  dIrecUy  en* 
gaged  in  conducting  foreign  missions,  but 
also  those  Indirectly  cooperating.  558.  This 
is  a  glorious  gain  moat  surely. 

Yet  when  we  remember  how  feebie  mo6t 
of  these  societies,  if  such  they  can  be  strictly 
called,  really  are,  and  bow  few  of  God's  peo- 
ple have  yet  risen  to  the  height  of  genuine 
self-sacrifice  for  this  cause,  we  see  that  the 
Twentieth  century  has  an  immense  amount 
of  work  to  do  before  the  Christian  Church 
even  l^egins  to  measure  up  to  ita  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility in  this  great  matter.    Who  will 


the  eleven    mentioned    In    this    article — just  Join  the  little  band  that  are  pushing  with  alt 

thirteen  Missionary  Societies  In  all  Protest-  their  might  to     produce   a    better   state    of 

ant  Christendom  in  the  year  1800,  the  clos  things? 

ing  of  the  century.  Webster,  Mass. 
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OY  LALKA  M,  LATlMEn. 


IN  the  summer  of  the  year  1807  Adoniram 
Judson  graduated  at  Brown  University. 
and  afterwards  started  off  gaily  on  a  pleasure 
trip,  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  detained  over  night 
at  a  small  country  tavern.  But  he  could  not 
sleep.  A  thin  board  partition  separated  him 
from  the  next  room,  where  a  young  man  was 
dying.  It  w^as  the  hopeless  death  bed  of  an 
atheist. 

In  the  morning  he  found  that  the  dead  man 
was  his  college  friend  from  whom  he  had 
received  his  infidel  notions.  Restless  and 
unhappy  he  soon  returned  home. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  And  over  had 
recently  been  opened,  and  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate tbe  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
admit  a  skeptic  into  the  divinity  school  wras 
a  thing  unheard  of.  But  his  father,  who  was 
a  minister,  pleaded  for  him.  and  he  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  lectures.  He  became  a 
believer  in  Christ, 

The  next  we  hear  of  htm  he  is  at  Brad* 
ford.  Mass..  in  the  year  1810,  with  a  letter 
from  the  three  Samuels — Mills.  Nott  and 
Newell — begging  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  Ministers  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
heathen — and  not  in  vain. 

He  dined  with  several  ministers  at  Mr. 
Hassel tines.  The  beautiful,  gifted  daughter 
waited  on  the  table.     This  was  his  drat  in- 


troduction to  the  charming  young  lady  who 
was  afterwards  his  brave  companion  through 
those  scenes  of  missionary  labors  and  suffer- 
iogs,  which  thrilled  the  world,  and  made 
them  famous. 

In  the  year  1812  they  were  married,  andl 
they  sailed   for  India,  with  Samuel  NeweUJ 
and  his  young  wife.     Afloat  upon  the  track- 
less deep.  It  seemed  as  though,  like  Noah  s 
dove,  they  were  never  to  find  a  resting  pluc^^ 

When  they  landed  at  Calcutta,  the  British 
East  India  Company  ordered  them  to  returu 
to  the  United  States  on  the  same  ship  that 
brought  them. 

They  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
they  buried  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Newell. 

Again  they  were  afloat,  reaching  Madras 
in  the  month  of  June,  where  they  learned 
that  the  American  missionaries  were  ac- 
cused of  being  spies,  for  It  was  during  our 
war  of  1812,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly. 
sailing  away  to  Burma  on  the  flrst  ship,  toss- 
ing on  the  stormy  ocean  "amid  hidden  reefs 
of  coral  which  looked  upward  with  horrible 
threaten  logs.'' 

They  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Rangoon 
July  !4th,  1813.  For  many  miles  before  they 
reached  the  city,  they  could  see  the  gilded 
pagodas  perched  upon  the  summit  of  high 
rocks,  and  covered  with  gold,  dazzling  the 
eyes  with  the  blazing  splendor. 
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To  learn  the  language  was  not  an  easy 

task,  but  it  was  accomplished.  The  books  of 
the  Burmans  were  dried  palm  leaves  strung 
together  and  covered  with  indistinct  scratch' 
es  without  capitals,  punctuation  or  para- 
graphs. The  letters  ran  together  so  that 
a  sentence  appeared  as  one  long  word. 

After  remaining  at  Rangoon  several  years. 
they  removed  to  Ava,  just  before  the  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  Burma, 

One  day  as  the  Judsons  were  preparing  for 
dinner,  In  rushed  an  officer  holding  a  black 
book,  and  a  man  witn  a  spotted  face  whom 
they  knew  to  be  an  executioner.  They  bound 
Mr,  Judson  fast  and  dragged  him  off  to  the 
prison, 

he  had  already  finished  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Burman  tongue, 
also  an  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
taining a  compend  of  Scripture  history  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour  and  an  abstract  of  prophecies  re- 
lating to  Christ  and  Hi*i  kingdom.  These 
iraDslations  Mrs.  .iudson  hastily  buried  In 
the  ground  under  the  house  with  her  silver. 

But  the  rainy  season  soon  commenced,  and 
she  knew  that  the  Bible  would  be  ruined  by 
the  mould,  and  so  she  sewed  llie  manuscript 
up  in  a  pillow,  and  carried  it  to  Mr.  Judson.  ■ 
But  the  keeper  of  the  prison  took  the  pillow  | 
for  his  own  use  and  thrust  Mr.  Judson  into 
the  Inner  prison.  The  pillow  was  found  too 
hard  for  comfort,  and  It  was  returned  to  its 
owner. 

The  Emperor  of  Burma  had  a  pet  Hon.  hut 
hearing  that  there  was  a  picture  of  a  lion 
on  the  English  Flag,  the  superstitious  ruler 
ordered  the  cage  to  be  sent  to  the  death 
prison,  and  the  noble  beast  was  left  to  starve 
to  death. 

The  savage  roaring  of  the  wild  animal 
added  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  chained  together  with 
five  pairs  of  fetters,  and  crowded  into  a 
small  room  with  no  windows  for  ventila- 
tion in  that  hot  climate. 

After  the  lion  died  Mrs>  Judson  obtained 
permission  to  remove  her  husband  to  the 
golden  cage  outside  of  the  prison,  where 
she  could  take  care  of  him,  for  he  was  sick 
with  fever.  When  the  weather  became  cold 
she  built  a  little  bamboo  room  for  him  in  the 
prison  enclosure. 

The  governor  was  a  kind  friend  to  her 
through  all  her  trials.  Once  when  she  was 
pleading   for   the   prisoners,   the   old    man's 


hard  heart  melted,  and  he  wept  like  a  child. 
He  said,  '*I  pity  you,  Tsa-yar-ga-dna  (a  name 
by  which  he  always  called  her),  I  knew 
that  you  would  make  me  feel,  therefore  I 
refused  to  see  you," 

Mr.  Judson  was  taken  out  of  the  death 
prison  at  Ava,  and  driven  on  foot  under  a 
burning  sun  to  Oung-pen4a,  He  was  still 
sick  with  fever  and  would  have  died  on  the 
way  only  for  the  kindness  of  a  Bengalee 
servant.  They  took  his  pillow  from  him, 
which  he  had  guarded  so  carefully.  The 
translation  it  contained  were  the  labors  of 
several  years,  but  they  were  not  destroyed, 
as  he  feared.  His  servant  providentially 
stumbling  upon  this  one  relic  of  his  master, 
carried  the  pillow  to  his  own  home,  and  sev- 
eral months  afterwards  the  manuscript 
which  now  makes  a  part  of  the  Burmese 
Bible  was  found  uninjured. 

Mrs,  Judson  followed  her  husliand  to  Dung- 
pen-la.  She  reached  there  after  dark.  She 
said,  "I  begged  one  of  the  Jailers  to  find  me  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  He  took  me  to  his 
house  in  which  there  were  only  two  rooms. 
The  one  which  was  half  full  of  grain  he  of- 
fered to  me.  In  that  little  filthy  place  I 
spent  the  next  six  months  of  wretchedness, 
I  had  not  a  single  article  of  convenience — 
no  bed*  no  table,  no  chairs — and  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  my  babe  was  taken  sick 
with  the  smalt  pox.  My  poor  little  Maria  was 
only  three  months  old,  and  it  was  many 
weeks  before  she  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  dreadful  disorder." 

Mrs.  Judson  returned  to  Ava,  when  Mr, 
Judson  was  taken  from  the  prison  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  the  English  and  Burmese 
generals. 

She  was  taken  very  sick  with  spotted  fever. 
In  a  letter  to  her  home  friends  she  said,  "If  I 
ever  felt  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer  I 
did  at  this  time.  1  could  not  rise  from  my 
couch.  I  could  only  plead  with  that  great 
and  powerful  Being,  who  has  said,  'Call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  I  will  hear,  and 
thou  Shalt  glorify  Me/  and  who  made  me  at 
this  time,  feel  so  powerfully  this  promise, 
that  I  became  quite  composed,  feeling  as- 
sured that  my  prayers  would  be  answered." 

With  a  courage  that  never  faltered  and  a 
faith  that  never  failed,  Mrs.  Judson  strug- 
gled on,  winning  the  hearts  of  the  high  and 
the  low.  making  savage  Jailers  and  savage 
nobles  weep.     It  was  her  tinceaslng  efforts 
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tfaat  saved  the  lives  of  her  husband,  and  the 
other  English  prisoners. 

The  war  ended  the  last  of  February,  1826, 
and  the  prisoners  were  set  free.  But  it  was 
not  until  1SS5.  long  after  Dn  Jadson's  work 
was  done,  that  the  last  Emperor  of  Burma 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Engllsli, 
and  the  empire  of  Burma  was  annexed  to 
British  India,  and  Burmese  rule  ceased. 

The  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  hidden  so  safely  in  the  pil- 
low, was  at  last  printed  and  the  people  were 
so  eager  for  the  word  of  God  that  when 
Dr.  Judson  was  sailing  up  and  down  the 
river  they  would  stand  on  the  shore  and 
call  in  the  dead  of  night  to  know  if  the 
teacher  was  asleep,  saying  that  they  wanted 
*'a  writing  to  get  by  heart" 

He  said,  '^People  find  their  way  to  me  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  come  from 
the  borders  of  Slam  and  China,  saying,  'Sir, 
we  hear  that  there  Is  an  eternal  hell.     We 


are  afraid  of  it    Do  give  us  a  writing  UiAt 

will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it'  ** 

The  last  day  of  January,  1834.  he  flnished  ' 
the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  and  soon 
saw  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land  the 
book  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  natives. 

In   the  year  1850  a  sea  voyage  was  ad- 
vised  by   his  physician.     He  died   on  sliip- , 
board,   three    days'    sail    from    Burma,   and' 
was  buried  in   the  Bay  of  Bengal.     In  the 
Baptist    Church    at    Maiden.    Mass.*    on    a 
memorial  tablet  is  engraved  this  epitaph: 
Rev.  Adoniham  Jtnsox. 
BoR>  August  &tu.  17S8. 
Dio)  Aj'bit.  12Tn.  1850. 

MALDKN     MIS    lllHTllPLACK. 
THE  OCEAN   HIS   SEPLILCHER. 
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HIS   MOWl'MEKT. 
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MY  DREAM  OF  INDIA. 


HY    Ut:8SlE    ELLICE    BOBI>  SON . 


LAST  night  in  j^y  sleep  strange  dreams 
came  to  me — strange,  because  each 
srene  was  a  part  of  my  past  life,  only  at  this 
time  it  came  before  me  with  deeper  signifi- 
cance and  new  force. 

I  was  once  more  In  India,  the  land  of  my 
love  and  thoughts  both  waking  and  sleeping, 
the  land  to  whose  shores  my  heart  turns  with 
deeper  longing  each  opening  day.  I  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  a  corner  in  the  heart  of 
busy  Calcutta,  Around  me  swarmed  humani- 
ty its  outward  wretchedness  and  poverty  a 
symbol  of  inner  sin  and  misery.  Beggars  of 
the  worst  description  held  out  their  hands, 
pleading  for  help,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  all  dragged  along  in  the  mud  and  mire 
at  my  feet. 

But  above  that  throng  and  its  din  rises  a 
cry — it  is  the  muezzin  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayer.  The  sun  sinks  toward  the  west, 
the  hush  of  eventime  seems  to  fall  even  on 
that  noisy,  restless  crowd,  and  forgetful  of 
my  surroundings  I  stand  dumb  before  the 
sight  that  now  greets  my  eye  in  the  mosque 
across  the  street  There  on  the  steps,  the 
porches,  the  threshold,  kneel  scores  of  dusky 
white-robed  figures,  their  faces  turned  Mecca- 
ward,  their  voices  Bolemnly  chanting  *'There 


is  no  aod  but  God,  and   Mohamined   ifi    hia 

prophetr'     Hundreds   of  thousands   at   thia 
hour  bowing  tlie  knee,  heedless  and  ignorant^ 
OL'  the  great  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Scarcely  had  this  scene  vanished  before  I 
was  standing  on  the  beach  In  Bombay  watch- 
ing another  scene  of  vesper  devotions.  Par* 
see  women,  clad  in  soft  silks  of  pale  green. 
rose-color,  heliotrope  and  pure  white  are 
stauding  at  the  water's  edge;  near  them  are 
the  men  in  their  tall  black  hats  and  long 
coats. 

These  are  also  looking  westward,  but  nat 
toward  Mecca.  The  setting  sun  stretches  out 
Its  celestial  rods  of  light  and  strikes  the 
water  blood-red,  while  upward  to  Its  vanish- 1 
ing  radiance  and  warmth  and  life  that  lltUe 
group  lifts  a  united  hymn  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

Their  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  daKzHn^ 
brilliance,  they  see  not  the  Creator — only  His 
manifestation  in  nature.  Helpless  and 
weary  anrl  unsatisfied  they  watch  the  great 
red  ball  slowly  disappear,  while  out  of  the 
after-glory  of  the  sunset  comes  the  Saviour 
wnth  outstretched  arms  crying,  "1  am  the 
Light  of  the  World;  he  that  followeth  Me 
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^\\  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  { sorrow  and  hopelessness  of  the  life  of — a 
^e  light  of  life/    But  their  backs  are  turned  i  leper. 

^d  I  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  darkness  ihat  i     I  shudder  and  turn  aside,  but  I  hear  the 

^  fallen.  |  words,  "I  will,  be  thou  clean!"  uttered  by  our 

Koming  dawns  now,  and  I  am  standing  |  "highest  Orpheus,"  and  life  takes  on  new  sig- 

QQ   tbe  summit  of  a   temple-crowned   hiil.  j  nificance  under  the  spell  of  that  little  song 

Nature's  orchestra  is  a-tune,  and   its   har-  j  of  trust  and  hope. 

mony    of   light  and   melody   and   sweetness  I     The  song  seems  to  deepen  into  a  chorus, 

floods  the  earth  and  sky.     The  temple-beUs  i  and  I  find  myself  under  a  huge  canopy  of  the 

ring:    and  turning  I  shade  my  eyes  to  gaze :  interwoven  branches  of  trees.    The  brilliant 

witliii].  i  flame  of  the  forest  gracefully  twines  around 

Beyond  the  threshold  I  dare  not  step,  for ,  the  slender  bare  roots  of  the  banyan  tree,  as 

that   dim,  silent  recess  is  the  dwelling-place   they    silently    work    their    way    downward 

of  tlie    gods.     The  low  strains  of  a  citnara ',  towards  the  friendly  soil.    Sunlight  flickers 

meet    me,  I  hear  the  dreary  monotone  of  a ;  through  the  branches  and  in  the  cool  grove 

sacred    hymn,  and  now  a  silent  flgure  falls   one  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 

prostr&te  before  the  dumb,  helpless  image,   midday  under  a  pitiless  tropical  sun. 

The  tedious  ceremony,  the  vain  oblations  and  ;     But  the  chorus — what  is  it?    I  see  before 

sacrifioes,  the  endless  search  after  God —         j  me  an  array  of  white-robed  flgures.  their  dark 

Just  as  if  Jesus  had  never  lived,  :  faces  shining  with  a  look  of  triumph  and 

As  if  He  had  never  died.  |  Joy — "These   are   they   which   came   out   of 

Tlie    heavy  odor  of  the  marigold  mingled  j  great  tribulation  and    have    washed    their 

witli    t.he  fragrance  of  the  jasmine 'is  wafted   robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 

to^nrard  me,  and  now  the  unseen  singer  with  I  the  Lamb." 

biB    ciTt>wsy  accompaniment  seems  to  be  re-       Yes,  it  is  the  blessed  Easterday,  and  there 

peatii:ig  again  and  again,  "Come  unto  Me  and  j  in  the  quiet  cool  banyan  grove  at  the  camp- 

I  'Will  give  you  rest — rest  from  your  burden :  meeting  service  are  a  throng  of  those  who 

of    Btn  and  fear  and  longing — come,  and  ye '  have  left  all  to  follow  Christ — naked,  poor, 

shall  find  rest  unto  your  soul."  i  despised,  forsaken,  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their 

Kour  I  am  wandering  across  a  long  fleld.   all  henceforth.    Now  with  a  shout  of  victory 

wim    the  glory  of  the  sunset  behind  me.     I   they  sing  "Crown  Him  Lord  of  All!" 

cross  the  railroad,  still  walking  in  the  di- 1     Just  within  sight  of  their  throng  I  catch 

rectton  of  a  cluster  of  red  brick  buildings  ■  a  glimpse  of  a  little  Hindu  temple,  silent, 

out  beyond  the  town  limits,  yea  verily  "with-   deserted  save  for  a  solitary  priest,  and  he — 

out  the  camp."    There  is  no  cry  of  greeting,   what  does  he  say?    With  a  look  of  awe  and 

no  w^il  "Unclean!  Unclean!"  but  a  chorus  of '  wonder,  he  approaches  that  image,  the  work 

women's  voices  floats  across  the  fleld  to  me —  of  men's  hands,  and  sweeping  his  arm  around 

*nd  they  sing  their  evening  hymn.  the    horizon,    recklessly   striking   Ithe    idol 

They  are  singing  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  heaven,  I  from   its   place   he   cries   in   a   loud   voice: 

their  only  accompaniment  being  the  sound  of  |  "Jesus I" 

^®    grinding   of   the    mill    stone.      Here   a       At  that  word  I  awoke,  and  marvelled  at 


""^ther  gently  croons  a  babe  to  sleep,  there  a 
^oup  Qf  children  gathered  round  a  charcoal 
ore  blink  drowsily,  as  preparations  are  made 

''    i^st — still  the  song  continues  and   the 

*^    is  hushed  to  rest. 

^''^ly  all  life  is  music  if  one  touches  the 

**^^ia    rightly;   and  these  poor  women  have 

«tru^^  the  chords  which   put  to  flight  the 


the  glorious  prophecy  in  that  act  of  the  old 
priest  standing  on  the  wondrous  threshold, 
behind  him  a  decaying  past.  Even  into  his 
darkness  and  ignorance  had  flashed  rays  of 
splendor  from  the  approaching  dawn  of  vic- 
tory unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Delaware,  O. 


"I  plead  with  those  whose  lives  are  bright,  for  those  who  dwell  in  gloom. 
On  whom  there  breaks  no  starry  rift  of  hope  beyond  the  tomb; 
I  plead  with  those  whose  homes  are  fair,  for  those  whose  homes  are  dim. 
O  guide  them  in  the  way  to  Christ  that  they  may  learn  of  Him." 


VISION  BEFORE  SERVICE. 

BV  REV.  ERNEST  O.  WELLESLEY- WESLEY, 


THE  vision  of  Isaiah,  ^iven  to  liim  before 
God  chose  and  Bent  him  forth  as  hla 
messenger,  is  God's  answer  to  the  question: 
What  is  tJie  best  spiritual  preparation  for 
service? 

1.  CoTiKCiouaness  of  a  Vision  of  God,  In 
these  days  the  average  church  member, 
teacher,  college  professor,  minister  needs 
greatly  that  vision  of  God  which  reveals  the 
unutterable  holiness  and  the  infinite  majesty 
of  God,  The  fact  of  God  being  in  all  things, 
back  of  all  things,  overruling  all  tilings,  guid- 
ing, controlling,  planning .  energizing  all 
things  is  by  no  means  loo  clear  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  majority.  How  many  can 
say:  God  was  wonderfully  and  blessedly 
near  to  me  while  In  his  bouse  last  Sunday* 

Because  our  vision  of  God  is  indistinct,  we 
fail  to  see,  to  hear,  to  realize  God:  failing  to 
experience  tbis  realization,  until  God  be- 
comes a  reality  in  each  moment's  life,  we 
fall  to  obey  as  we  would  were  this  conscious- 
ness more  distinct.  Our  zeal  languishes,  our 
faith  grows  weak,  our  love  lessens,  our  self* 
sacrifice  is  laid  aside,  because  God  Is  less  real 
than  He  should  be. 

If  God  stood  by  us,  by  our  investments,  our 
cash  balances,  our  houses,  our  lands  ♦  *  • 
were  He  as  real  to  us  as  these  things  are 
real«  men  and  women  would  surely  recognize 
His  claim  upon  themselves,  upon  all  they 
possess,  as  they  do  not  with  their  imperfect 
vision.  Over  one  who  has  seen  God  the 
things  of  this  world  cannot  exercise  a  very 
strong  fascination  or  very  great  authority. 

2.  Const  iuusness  of  Hinfulneas  and  Weak^ 
ness.  Elimination  of  God.  whether  practically 
or  theoretically,  of  course  means  elimination 
of  sin  from  our  consciousness,  both  as  re- 
gards ourselves  as  well  as  others.  The  sight 
of  millions  perishing  in  sin  cannot  stir  the 
heart  and  mind  of  those  who  forget  the  fear- 
ful fact  of  sin. 

Those  who  are  not  keenly  conscious  of 
their  own  natural  sinfulness  will  not  have 
very  keen  consciousness  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  unsaved-  Only  those  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  cry  out  *'God  be  merci- 
ful to  roe.  a  sinner,"  are  likely  to  seek  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

Men  and  women  without  deep  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  what  Christ  has  done  for  them 


will  lack  zeal,  love,  earnestness  in  seekij)^ 
for  others  who  have  wandered.  The  sailor, 
the  passenger  who  has  been  saved  from  ship- 
wreck w*ili  never  forget  what  shipwreck 
means  in  the  case  of  others. 

3.  Con8cUt\un€»it  of  the  Source  of  AU 
Strength,  How  constant,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  the  recurrence  of  this  truth  in  the 
Word  of  God.*'     The  constant   repetition  of 

I  the  declaration  of  our  w^eakness  in  conjime- 
tion  with  the  declaration  of  God's  power 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  Job,  Moses,  David.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel  and  others  of  the  Bible  heroes  confess 
their  own  weakness  to  accomplish  that  which 
is  given  them  to  do;  they  also  teacn  the  all 
suflflclency  of  God  as  their  helper. 

No  one  can  teach  spiritual  truth  with 
powder,  no  one  can  labor  for  Christ  with  suc- 
cess who  has  not  been  brought  to  see  his  own 
weakness  and  to  take  bold  of  the  strength  of 
God.  We  must  live,  think,  work,  suffer  In 
God's  strength  or  we  must  fall.  Before  any 
of  us  can  partake  of  Divine  fulness  we  must 
come  to  the  place  of  self-abandonment. 

Those  who  have  labored  in  foreign  fields, 
will  be  among  the  llrst  to  confess  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  said ;  these  know,  as  others 
are  sometimes  slow  to  learn,  that  man  is 
fearfully  weak  apart  from  Christ 

These  also  know  how  irresistible  they  have 
suddenly  become  the  moment.  In  self-aban- 
I  donment,  they  cast  themselves  upon  the 
strengtli  of  God.  To  this  every  martyr  tes- 
tifies: being  dead  he  yet  speaks  in  witness  of 
the  marvellous  power  of  Cbrist  to  sustain 
when  the  mere  human  was  helpless. 

Our  members,  our  ministers,  our  mission- 
aries daily  need  a  fresh  vision  of  God  that 
the  Divine  and  not  the  human  may  live,  pray, 
toil,  suffer  and  succeed. 

4.  Consciousness  of  personal  call.  The  de- 
mand for  a  clear,  vivid,  intense,  well  nigli 
irresistible  call  from  the  Holy  One  does  not 
receive  the  emphasis  It  did  once  receive.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness of  "a  call  to  preach"  was  much  more  de- 
manded than  it  !s  today.  Why  have  we  thus 
lost  sight  of  this  most  necessary  fact? 

Is  It  not  true  that  no  one  should  ] 
Gospel   unless  clearly  called  by  the 
takable  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 


Lve  we  tnua  ^m 

preach  the  ^^H 
the  unmis-       J 
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Is  it  true,  as  is  so  generally  taught  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  a  man  called  to  preach 
has  no  need  to  expect  a  clearer  call  than  one 
called  to  be  a  blacksmith  or  a  painter  or  a  i 
mechanic? 

Without  possible  question  the  unimpor- 
tance rather  than  the  Importance  of  a 
direct  call  to  preach  Is  the  fact  we  face  in 
these  days. 

When  the  call  really  does  come  It  must  be 
accepted  without  reservation  of  any  kind. 
The  young  man  who  offers  himself  for  "Tn- 
dla,"  for  "China,"  for  "Cuba"  has  not  an- 
swered the  call  of  God  without  conditions. 
God  cannot  accept  such  a  conditional  offer- 
ing. 

A  soldier  enlists  to  be  sent  wherever  most 
needed.  He  resigns  his  disposition  of  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  higher  authority* 
Should  he  who  answers  Uod  "Here  am  I,  send 
me"  do  any  less?  Will  God  accept  anything 
less?    It  is  very  doubtful,  to  say  no  more. 

Perhaps  the  writer  speaks  too  much  from 
his  own  experience  when  he  adds:  he  who 
is  really  needed  by  God  wili  have  no  qiiea- 
tion  regarding  his  definite,  compelling  call, 
so  compelling:  that  to  resist  would  be  ship- 
wreck if  not  spiritual  death, 

5,  Consciousness  of  Personal  Responsibil- 
ity, Given  a  definite  call  there  will  also 
press  upon  and  into  the  deepest  depths  of 
being  a  sense  of  tremendous  reeponsibility. 
This  cannot  be  otherwise.  No  one  truly  called 
of  God  into  either  the  home  or  the  foreign 
field  can,  if  obedient,  help  the  inflow  of  this 
awful  feeling  (for  it  is  an  awful  feeling): 
"I  am  personally  responsible  before  God  for 
the  salvation  of  men.'* 

Lack  of  this  realization  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  why  the  work  of  certain  men  and 
women,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  com- 
pletely fails.  A  sense  of  personal  respon- 
slbility  for  souls  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
incentive  to  meet  and  overcome  any  difficulty, 
any  danger. 

He  who  feels  **Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel'*  will  be  mightily  strength- 
ened to  more  than  conquer.  He  who  does 
not  feel  this  will  turn  aside  from  a  very 
slight  obstacle  and  do  what  he  does  do  with 
but  partial  effort. 

No  one  can   read   Isaiah's  experience,  no 


one  can  listen  to  the  intense  earnestness  of 
that  cry,  ''Here  am  L  send  me,'*  and  not  feel 
something  of  what  Isaiah  felt  provided  his 
own  heart  is  open  to  the  Spirits  voice. 
Whether  God^a  call  is  to  this  or  to  that  field 
will  not  matter  unless  God  rolls  the  needs  of 
a  particular  field  upon  the  soul  as  an  addi- 
tional responsibility. 

6.  Consciousness  of  God's  Acceptance  of 
the  consecration.  Never  does  God  call  to 
any  work  in  His  vineyard  those  whom  He 
does  not  need;  never  does  God  refuse  to  send 
those  who  consent  to  go  when  he  calls.  He 
whom  God  calls  can  be  positive  God  will  ac- 
cept and  send  him. 

He  who  is  called  and  offers  himself  can 
have,  ought  to  have  unquestioned  assurance 
of  his  own  acceptance.  Was  there  a  doubt 
In  the  heart  and  mind  of  Isaiah?  No  one 
can  read  his  prophecy  and  answer  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  experience  of  all  the  prophets  is 
the  same. 

God  accepts  all  who  answer  his  call.  God 
qualifies  those  who  offer  themselves.  No  man, 
no  w^oman,  ever  yet  called  by  God  has  been 
a  failure.  Apart  from  God  who  is  sufficient? 
With  God  a  babe  would  be  all-sufflclent 

The  moment  Isaiah  accepted  the  Divine 
call  that  moment  God  accepted  him.  It  is 
the  same  with  all.  The  moment  Isaiah  ac- 
cepted the  mission  he  lost  all  right  over  him- 
self. No  longer  '*hls  own/*  but  ''God's  own;" 
his  own  will  was  lost  In  the  will  of  God,  Con- 
sciousness of  acceptance  removes  all  worry 
from  the  mind. 

Does  God  demand  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
years  of  seemingly  fruitless  labor  from  us? 
W^e  can  be  content  to  dig  the  trench  for  the 
foundation  upon  which  some  one  else  will 
build  the  walls. 

Having  had  a  vision  of  God,  Imving  been 
taught  our  own  weakness,  receiving  a  clear 
call,  resting  upon  God  as  the  source  of  all 
our  strength,  feeling  our  responsibility,  as- 
sured that  we  are  accepted  by  God.  the  mat- 
ter is  settled  forever.  W^e  are  thenceforth 
"God's  own/'  Life  or  death,  success  or  seem- 
ing failure — ^the  one  who  meets  these  con- 
ditions cannot  be  a  failure  In  the  sight  of 
I  God— it  matters  not  provided  God  is  satisfied, 
ad  he  will  be  provided  we  live  in  the  light  of 
the  vision  given  us. 
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GIVING  BY  POOR  AND  RICH- 
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THE  development  of  Christian  character  I  your  personality  and  posseBsions,  *'A  living 
is  the  divine  purpose  and  the  objective  |  sacrifice,  entirely  consecrated,  wellpleasing 
of  all   Christian   activities.     Nothing  which    to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  worship." 


fails  to  contribute  to  this,  or  which  makes  it 
secondary,  is  approved  of  God  or  appointed 
for  the  strengthening  of  His  Kingdom.  This 


"For  ye  itnow  the  grace  Uoyful  giving  I 
of  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ,  that  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 


is  true  in  att  social  and  financial  activities  '  yt^  through  hi8  poverty  might  become  rich.*' 
of  church  life,  as  well  as  in  all  its  benevo-  Riches  and  poverty  are  consequential  and 
lent,  educational  and  so-called  distinctively  reciprocal.  Christ  could  not  share  His  riches 
spiritual  movements*  The  consummation  of  with  us  until  He  shared  our  poverty.  Neither 
the  redemptive  scheme  is  man  regenerated,  I  can  we  share  HIa  riches  with  Him  unless  we 
sanctified,  and  manifesting  the  inwrought !  share  ^'hiK  poverty"  also.  **There  is  that 
image  of  God,     St.  Paul  stated  the  irrevoea-    wlthholdeih  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tend- 


ble  principle  imderlying  all  Christian  rela- 
tions and  activities  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,  "I  seek  not  yours,  but  you/' 

Christian  character  is  the  product  and  em- 
bodiment  of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  its  motive,  its  inspiration,  its 
model.  Its  joy  is  the  approval  of  God,  its  in- 
heritance, joint  heirship  in  lalmr  and  result 
with  Jesus  Christ,  While  love  is  more  in- 
clusive than  ail  its  definitions  and  more  sub- 
tle than  any  analysis,  love  always  seeks  to 
serve  its  object.  Sacrifice  is  its  measure; 
ministry  is  its  life. 

Grace  is  the  expression  of  love  by  joyful 
giving.  Grace  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  size 
of  the  gift,  but  by  its  spirit  and  purpose  to 
relieve  need  at  personal  cost.  The  poor 
widow  gave  more  than  they  who  cast  larger 
amounts  Into  the  treasury,  for  she  gave  all 
her  living.  The  most  gracious  man  is  limi- 
ted, not  by  his  desire,  but  by  his  ability. 

The  grace  of  God  is  limited,  not  by  His 
ability,  but  by  the  need  or  the  receptivity  of 
its  object,  "My  Grace  Is  sufficient  for  thee.** 
That  is.  Christ's  joyful  giving  will  meet  all 
the  necessities  of  every  trusting  heart. 
Grace,  like  love,  of  which  it  is  the  expres- 
sion, is  vital  to  Christian  character  and  cap- 
able of  development,  FCxertise  is  the  law  of 
its  growth  as  use  is  the  law  of  possession. 

*'By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith." 
Your  salvation  Is  conditioned  upon  the  joy- 
ful giving  of  yourselves  unto  *'God  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  for 
His  good  pleasure."  "Ye  are  saved  ♦  *  ♦ 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast," 
hut  for  work  through  the  Joyful  giving  of 


eth  to  poverty,  and  there  is  that  scatteretli, 
yet  increaseth/*  *' Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  It  abideth  alone. 
but  if  it  die  it  brlngeth  forth  much  fruit.** 
The  consecration  and  subordination  of  all 
that  we  have  to  the  service  and  direction  of 
God  is  essential  and  preliminary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  His  Kingdom  in  the  Indi- 
vidual heart.  This  God  requires  of  u»  as 
men.  Not  as  old  men  nor  young  men.  not 
as  poor  men  nor  rich  men,  btit  as  members 
of  the  human  race  and  recipients  of  grace. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  God's  grace 
in  Christ  can  be  known  only  by  those  who 
share  in  Christ's  grace — joyful  giving — for 
their  fellows. 

'*Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,*  •  •  ♦ 
for  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete 
withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 
Appreciating  this  St,  Paul  could  say.  "I 
t!Ount  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  for 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  thin^. 
und  do  count  them  but  refuse  that  I  may  win 
Christ."  "Through  grace  the  right  of  pos- 
session is  transcended  by  the  privilege  of 
sacrifice." 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  financial  co- 
operation as  an  essential  to  the  w^orld's  sal- 
vation. In  the  exchanges  of  the  world, 
I  money  is  a  form  and  standard  of  value,  rep- 
resenting life,  achievements,  influence,  op- 
portunity, obligation.  The  world's  conven- 
tional estimate  of  men  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  supposed  to  com- 
mand. 


The  absolute  standards,  those  which  Qod 
applies  and  which  determine  character,  are 
men*B  relation  to  money  as  slave  or  master, 
and  their  object,  and  spirit  in  the  use  of 
money.  "A  mans  life  consisteth  not  tn  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possess- 
eth."  '*Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things;  enter  thow  into  the  joy  of  thy  Loni/' 
Neither  usefulness  nor  enjoyment  is  meas- 
ured  by  abUity  or  possessions,  but  by  faithful 
stewardship  in  the  use  for  God  of  what  one 
has.  All  that  one  has  must  be  accounted  for 
to  the  Lord  when  He  calls  for  His  own  with 
usury. 

The  past  decade  has  recorded  greater  rt' 
turns  for  labor  and  larger  accretions  of 
wealth  in  the  civilized  nations  than  had  ever 
been  known  In  tlie  world's  history.  The  re- 
lation  which  this  increase  bears  to  the  In- 
tenseness  of  the  evangelical  forces  at  work 
in  these  nations  is  startling  and  significant. 
''Godliness  Is  profitable  unto  all  things,  hav- 
ing promise  of  the  life  that  now  ls>  and  of 
that  which  Is  to  come."  The  pierced  hand  of 
our  Lord  has  swung  wide  open  on  noiseless 
hinges  the  doors  w^hich  two  decades  ago  were 
closed  to  Christian  missions.  The  pagan 
DatiouB  and  heathen  tribes  of  the  world  are 
in  the  flux  of  social  and  ethical  reconstruc- 
tion. A  multiplied  Macedonian  calJ  to  come 
over  and  help  is  borne  to  us  on  every  breeze. 
He  whom  we  call  Lord  stands  yearning  to- 
ward the  world  in  its  soul  hunger  which  His 
gospel  alone  can  satisfy  and  says  to  His  dis- 
ciples. ''Go  ye,  disciple  ali  nations.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it.  or  tlo  it  not.  unto  these  least,  ye 
do  it.  or  do  it  noL  unto  Me/' 

Men  and  money  are  two  co-operative  agen- 
cies which  the  Holy  Spirit  demands  from 
the  Church  before  Jesus  may  realize  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  which  He  ransomed  with 
His  lilood.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  conveution  and  elsewhere  who 
have  received  the  caii  of  the  Spirit,  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  our  Lord,  have  the 
witness  of  their  acceptance  and  are  pleading  , 
with  the  Church,  *'Here  am  I,  send  me." 

With  open  doors  everywhere,  the  whole 
earth  hungering  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit  calling  thousands  of  cultured 
men,  Spiritfilled  and  eager  to  go;  the  one 
thing  lacking  is  consecrated  money.  *'How 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  and  how 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent"  It  is 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  in    this   very 


decade  when  the  Church  has  unprecedented 
'  material  wealth,  the  world's  salvation  should 
bo  resolved  into  a  question  of  money.  There 
never  was  greater  necessity  or  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  supply  to  the  de- 
mand. "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give/* 

I  have  detailed  knowledge  of  a  field  where 
the  investment  of  something  over  1100,000, 
working  through  a  score  of  years,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  conversion  and  edlflcation  of 
over  50.000  natives.  They  are  a  mighty  re- 
constructive agency,  and  their  influence  »s 
deepening  and  widening  with  geometrical 
progression.  This  Is  only  a  sample  of  what 
might  be  realized  If  the  Lord's  money  were 
put  to  the  exchangers,  as  He  requires, 
I  There  are  evidences  that  some  men  of 
large  means  are  heglnning  to  appreciate 
their  financial  obligations  for  the  world's 
betterment.  Four  hundred  million  dollars 
were  given  during  the  last  decade  to  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  hope- 
I  fui  sign  of  broadening  vision  and  is  to  be 
I  encouraged,  for  "Unto  whomsoever  much  is 
i  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required/*  But 
if  men  are  not  to  give  until  they  l>ecome 
rich,  or  to  give  only  their  surplus  and  in 
large  sums,  they  will  never  know  the  bene- 
diction of  the  poor  widow  who  gave  "two 
mites,  which  make  a  farthing.'* 

The  poor  are  peculiarly  dear  to  God.  They 
were  the  reciplentii  of  Christ's  tendorest  min- 
istries during  His  incarnation.  For  them  He 
showed  His  deepest  sympathy  and  wrought 
most  of  His  miracles.  To  them  He  revealed 
the  profoundest  secrets  of  His  nature.  The 
confirmation  of  His  Messianic  character, 
which  he  cited  to  John's  inquiring  messen- 
gers, was  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  prophe- 
cy. "The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto 
them/*  *' Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble/' 

The  Church  is  under  special  commission 
and  obligation  to  care  for  the  poor.  It  must 
secure  tlieir  financial  co-operation  as  an  es- 
sential to  the  world's  salvation:  for  their 
conditions  are  pecnllarly  favorable  for  hast- 
ening the  Kingdom,  and  like  all  other  men. 
they  are  saved  through  faith,  by  grace — the 
joyful  giving  which  has  its  motive  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God's  love. 


A  study  of  the  treasurers*  reports  of  mla* 
sionary  societies  and  benevolent  institutioos 
shows  that  the  aggregates  are  made  up  very 
largely  of  small  contributions.  The  five  bar- 
ley loaves  and  two  small  fishes  consecrated, 
blessed,  systematically  distributed  and  ap- 
plied are  humanity's  reliance  for  recurring 
want  "The  w*orld*s  benevolences  are  sup- 
ported by  organized  poverty,"  It  is  excep- 
tional to  find  a  large  regular  contribution  lor 
foreign  ml  as  ions. 

The  18,000,000  communicants  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  the  United  States  gave 
last  year  less  than  1 6. 00 0,0 00,  or  an  average 
of  thirty-two  cents  per  member  for  the  evan- 
gelization  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
members  gave  nothing  to  this  cause,  making 
the  average  eighty  cents  for  each  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  stirred  by  that  passion 
for  souls  which  caused  our  Lord  to  pour  out 
His  heart's  blood. 

If  each  of  those  who  gave  nothing  to  this 
agency  for  the  world's  salvation  had  given 
only  one  cent  per  week*  that  w^ould  have  in- 
creaBed  the  amount  by  $5,616,000»  or  doubled 
the  contribution.  What  would  the  in- 
crease be  if  every  church  member  would 
give  proportionately,  say  ten  per  cent,  of 
hts  income  for  the  work  of  the  Kingdom?  it 
was  the  one  talent  man,  who  in  the  parable 
hid  his  Lord's  money  because  he  was  afraid. 
The  poor  are  timid.  They  feel  that  they  can- 
not do  much.  Their  withholding  of  that  lit- 
tle may  be  as  much  an  act  of  pride  as  the 
pretentious  gift  of  some  rich  person.  More 
frequently  they  think  that  their  little  Is  not 
wanted;  and  measured  by  their  great  love 
and  desire  to  help,  It  seems  much  smaller  to 
thera  than  it  is.  As  the  sacrifice  is  consider- 
able and  the  help  Insignificant  and  perhaps 
not  welcome,  they  bury  their  Lord*s  money. 
From  lack  of  expression  their  love  becomes 
nerveless  and  atrophied,  and  the  world's  sal- 
vation is  delayed.  Their  financial  co-opera- 
tion waits  for  welcome,  method  and  motive. 
Furnish  these  and  it  can  be  secured. 

The  poor  are  more  ready  to  practice  pro- 
portionate and  systematic  giving  than  the 
rich.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  need, 
and  are  continually  planning  and  applying 
themselves  to  the  relief  of  some  form  of  It, 
They  receive  and  have  to  distribute  systemat- 
ically. The  financial  methods  of  the  church 
should  be  adapted  to  their  conditions.  The 
rich  can,  if  they  will,  adjust  themselves  to 


these.    Persons  are  brought  into  the  church 

usually  early  in  life,  while  in  the  formative 
period  of  their  development,  before  they  are 
producers.  They  should  begin  at  once  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the 
Church.  They  have  no  surplus  upon  which 
they  can  draw.  Their  income  Is  precarious, 
or  if  received  at  stated  times,  is  inadequate 
to  meet  their  desires.  They  cannot  give 
much  at  any  one  time  and  In  the  face  of  per- 
sistent  and  varied  physical  demands,  if  their 
pennies  and  dimes  cannot  be  secured  regular- 
ly they  are  not  likely  to  be  given  at  all.  Only 
proportionate  giving,  systematically  gather* 
ed,  can  furnish  a  reasonable  plan*  capable  of 
adjustment  to  their  varying  conditions. 

All  civilized  governments  are  supporieA 
by  equal  taxation.  "A  man  and  his  propor- 
ty  are  under  God's  law  of  service,  as  he  is 
of  necessity  a  member  of  society  and  of  the 
Slate  without  his  leave  having  been  asked." 
Nothing  less  than  proportionate  giving  will 
meet  the  demands  of  God.  *'Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  (syste- 
matically)  lay  by  him  In  store  (proportion* 
ately)  as  God  has  prospered  htm,"  This 
would  secure  regular,  enlarging  and  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aggressive  work  of  the  Church  in  place  of 
the  irregular,  precarious  and  Inadequate  in- 
come which  results  from  spasmodic  symya- 
thy  and  occasional  liberality. 

To  give  In  cold  blood  year  after  year  the 
hard  earnings  of  a  laborous  life  may  require 
more  faith  than  to  go  to  heathen  lands  un- 
der a  great  impulse  and  stay  there  under  the 
realizing  sense  of  the  great  need  everywhere 
manifest. 

It  will  require  persistent  Instruction  and 
effort  to  maintain  giving  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  giver  and  the  demands  of  tlte 
work.  The  later  in  life  it  is  commenced  the 
more  difficult  Subsequent  giving,  no  matter 
how^  large,  can  never  overtake  or  make  up  for 
opportunities  neglected  In  early  life. 

Character  is  not  the  product  of  one  act.  It 
Is  not  the  size  of  the  gift  which  is  of  first  im- 
portance, but  the  enrichment  of  character 
manifested  by  broadening  vision,  aulckeo- 
ing  sympathies,  deepening  joys  and  Increase 
of  Influence  working  in  all  the  lives  one's 
ministries  touch  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  years.  The  co-operation  of  the 
most  limited  and  of  the  most  favored  is  alike 
essential  to  themselves  and  the  work. 
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To  secure  the  flnancial  cooperation  o(  liie 
poor  will  require  more  love  for  the  g!  vqv 
than  for  the  gift.  It  must  be  sought  ;is  a. 
trengthener  of  personal  Christian  character, ' 
lording  high  purpose,  unselfiah  motive,  per- 
sistence of  effort  and  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. This  will  rule  out  all  efforts,  spas- 
modic or  otherwise,  which  emphasize  money 
and  forget  character.  It  will  exclude  all 
methods  which  appeal  to  pride  or  local  repu- 
tation, offer  material  returns  or  rely  upon 
rhetoric,  all  which  Ignore  or  subordinate  the 
privilege  and  obligation,  the  solemnity  and 
the  joy  of  giving  to  the  Lord  as  an  act  of 
worship.  Any  method  of  church  finance 
which  has  the  getting  of  money  as  its  sole  or 
prime  object  Is  unworthy  of  the  Church  and 
contrary  to  the  Pauline  principle.  '*l  seek 
not  yours,  but  you." 

Consecrated  money  is  needed  to  inaugu- 
rate evangelistic,  publishing,  educational 
and  benevolent  agencies  among  non-Christ- 
ian people  as  well  as  to  maintain  them  in 
Christian  lands.  Consecrated  money  is  need- 
ed for  the  transportation  and  subsistence  of 
the  thousands  of  eager  and  qualified  young 
men  and  women  who  have  offered  themselves 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  perishing  millions, 
if  their  brethren  remaining  at  home  will 
only  hold  the  life  line. 

Proportionate  and  systematic  giving  of 
money  should  be  habitually  practiced  by  ev- 
ery Christian  as  an  expression  of  loyalty, 
for  personal  discipline  and  deepening  of  de- 
votion,  for  strengthening  his  spirit  of  wor- 
ship and  for  personal  enrichment.  It  is  the 
persistence  of  purposeful  actions,  regulated 
by  a  dominating  principle  which  results  in 
symmetrical  growth  and  consistency  of 
character. 

The  privilege,  which  is  the  alluminaled 
side  of  God'^  requirement  to  co-operate  finan- 
cially In  the  world's  salvation,  and  the  duty, 
which  is  the  shadow  side  of  the  same  re- 
quirement, pertain  to  every  man  according 
to  his  ability,  whether  poor  or  rich,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  manhood.  Unless  God  is  Lord  of 
all.  He  is  not  Lord  at  alL 

When  the  income  of  the  average  man  In- 
creases, he  enlarges  his  personal  outlay,  his 
family  and  social  expenses  and  his  holdings, 
much  more  rapidly  than  his  contributions  to 
the  Church  and  benevolence*  "Money  has  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  escape  service  and  as- 
sume the  role  of  master."  Whenever  this  ob- 
tains, the  inexorable  judge  of  All  will  say. 


•*Your  gold  and  your  silver  are  rusted,  and 
their  rust  shall  be  for  a  testimony  against 
you/' 

Ho  individual  is  as  necessary  to  the  rest  of 
humanity  as  the  rest  of  humanity  is  to  him. 
He  may  drop  out  and  it  will  continue* 

If  it  were  to  cease,  he  would  be  helpless. 
Ill  the  purpose  of  God  humanity  exists  for 
each  individual,  to  give  to  each  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  discipline  all  his  vir- 
tues and  to  secure  the  enrichment  of  his  per- 
sonality through  the  investment  of  his  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  effort. 

God  is  as  lavish  In  affording  opportunities 
as  He  is  in  furnishing  ability.  *'As  we  have 
therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men."  Every  genuine  effort  to  serve  hu- 
manity, individually  or  collectively,  enriches 
the  giver  more  than  those  to  whom  he  gives, 
God's  Kingdom  is  not  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  of  His  dependents.  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/' 

By  divine  use  material  things  are  trans- 
muted Into  spiritual  forces  and  immortal 
character.  We  may  so  give  of  ours  that  it 
will  be  accepted  of  God.  Thus  our  gift  has 
its  resurrection.  "It  was  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body/'  It  be- 
comes a  registered  influence  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  we  are  enriched.  We  are  com- 
manded, "Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  In 
heaven." 

"In  this  age  of  catholicity  no  one  need  live 
the  life  of  a  provincial.*'  It  is  in  the  power 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  poorest  to  make  his 
influence  felt  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  represented  for  all  time  and 
eternity  in  the  constructive  forces  which  are 
shaping  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

Every  person  has  opportunity  and  is 
under  obligation  to  his  Lord  and  to  himself, 
so  to  contribute  of  his  money  as  to  hasten 
the  world's  salvation,  A  nature  without  ac- 
tive benevolence  is  doomed  to  selfishness, 
sterility  and  spiritual  poverty. 

But  no  one  man  represents  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  God,  No  man  liveth  to  himself, 
OoCi  loves  each  personally  and  so  purposeful- 
ly that  He  calls  each  to  become  an  efficient 
factor  in  His  great  work  of  grace.  That  this 
may  be  possible  He  places  each  in  the  midst, 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  to  Inherit 
and  to  transmit;  between  Himself  and  hu- 
man need,  as  a  depository  and  a  dispensary, 
to  realize  and  to  invest,  that  "they  without 
us  should  not  be  made  perfect/' 
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God's  love  Is  ^ractouB,  expressed  by  joyful  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 

giving.     Nothing  less  than  gracious  service  hast  been  faithful  In  a    few    things,    I    will 

in  joyful  giving    can    realize    His   approvaL  make  thee  ruler   over    many    things;     enter 

This,  and  this  only,  will  secure  the  plaudit,  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  '* 


SAMOKOV  AND  THE  BULGARIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


EiV   JMJHA  DAV18. 


THE  two  Protestant  American  Missions  in 
Bulgaria,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
American  Board,  are  developing  a  fine  fra- 
ternal spirit  through  the  triennial  summer 
school. 

it  might  be  described  as  a  modification  of 
the  missionary  congress  so  popular  in 
America.  A  joint  committee  from  the  two 
missions  arranges  a  program  of  lectures  and 
conferences.  Each  day's  session  opens  with 
a  morning  devotional  meeting  followed  by  a 
lecture.  At  Its  close  the  theme  becomes  the 
topic  for  general  discussion. 

Afternoons  are  free  for  special  meetings. 
The  women  make  good  use  of  several  in  con- 
ference over  their  special  lines  of  work. 
Evenings  are  devoted  to  social  meetings  and 
special  lectures. 

Two  of  these  summer  schools  have  already 
been  held;  the  first  at  Loftcha,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  the 
second  in  July  of  the  current  year  at  Samo- 
kov,  southern  Bulgaria,  territory  of  the 
American  Board, 

The  place  was  well  chosen  for  the  mis- 
sionary gathering  although  the  city  possesses 
no  attractions  from  other  than  a  missionary 
point  of  view.  But  Samokov  is  an  import- 
ant station  of  the  American  Board  w^ork  in 
Bulgaria,  the  home  of  their  Girl's  and  Boys* 
Schools  as  well  as  the  Theological  School. 

Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Itilla 
mountains,  Samokov  has  a  reputation  for 
most  delightful  summer  weather.  If  hot 
days  come  one  may  always  turn  from  the 
discomfort**  of  the  valley  to  the  heights  of 
the  noble  Rilski  with  dark,  forest-covered 
sides,  with  their  glistening  fields  of  snow. 

The  Vplanr'  of  the  mission  station  at  Sa- 
mokov is  good.  It  is  nearly  all  Included 
within  one  large  compound.  The  high  sur- 
rounding stone  wall  gives  one  at  first  an  im- 
pression of  convent  isolation.  The  feeling 
disappears  once  the  gates  are  fairly  entered 
and  a  glimpse  Is  had  of  pleasant  lawns, 
well-kept  gardens  and  comfortable  mission- 
ary homes. 


At  either  end  stand  the  school  buildmg^d. 
The  main  building  of  the  girls*  sclioal  con- 
tains schoolroom,  dormatories,  class  rooms, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath 
rooms,  a  good  gymnasium,  and  rooms  for 
the  principal  and  teachers.  Library  and 
music  rooms  are  In  an  adjoining  building. 

At  the  opposite  ends  of  the  compound,  stand  < 
the  buildings  of  the  boys*  schooL  These  ar^ 
more  extensive,   the   Ijoys'   school    including 
in  addition  to  academic,  theological  and   in- 
dustrial departments. 

A  fairly  good  library  is  gathered  here; 
also  a  carefully  arranged  geological  collee- 
tion  containing  many  really  valuable  speci- 
mens.   Bulgaria  is  a  rich  field  for  the  geolo-. 

glBt, 

The  industrial  department  possesses  a 
printing  ot^ce  and  a  carpenter's  shop  sup- 
plied with  power  by  a  wheel  turned  by  a 
stream  running  ihrough  the  compound.  The 
whole  compound  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
pure»  cold  water. 

Between  the  schools  stand  the  homes  of 
the  missionaries:  unpretending,  but  com- 
fortable, every  one  the  abode  of  a  hospitali- 
ty as  cordial  as  it  was  genuine  and  unosten- 
tatious. 

Here  in  July  the  two  missionaries  who 
compose  the  American  force  from  the  Meth* 
odist  Episcopal  mission  in  northern  Bulga- 
ria, with  a  number  of  the  native  workers, 
spent  some  pleasant  days.  Although  it  was 
vacation  time  and  the  schools  were  not  In 
session  there  was  much  to  be  learned.  En- 
couraging bits  of  experience  were  exchang- 
ed, methods  of  work  compared  and  di8cuss<?id 
and  above  all  inspiration  from  contact  with 
others  was  gathered,  an  inspiration  whose 
value  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  those  whose  work  is  done  in  Isolation. 

There  was  time  in  intervals  between  ses- 
sions of  the  summer  school  for  excursions 
to  "Cham  Korea,*'  the  '^mountain  of  rest" 
w^ell-beloved  by  Samokov  missionaries.  From 
I  "Morning  Heights."  its  rocky  crest,  a  scene j. 
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of    rarely    rivalled    mountain    beauty   rests 
mind  and  body. 

The  summer  school  gave  days  of  rest  as 
well  as  study  and  the  busy  workers  could 


return  to  their  own  stations  feeling  that  the 
time  spent    was    really    gained,  and    them- 
selves  much  benefittad, 
Loftcha,  ButffaricL 
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THE  CHINESE;  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


BY   WILLIAM   ASHMORE,  D,  P. 


IT'  will  be  admitted  that,  to  the  Chinese  ml-  The  Chinese  are  in  a  quandary.  Time  was 
ers,  Christianity  is  a  sore  and  perplex-  J  when  both  forms  of  Christianity  were  re^ 
ing  problem.  The  question  Pilate  asked  about  garded  with  supercilous  disdain.  Yet  even 
Jesus  is  now  being  repeated  about  his  teach*  then  Romanl&m  was  hated  because  of  its  ar- 
ings — What  shall  we  do  with  them?  rogant  pretensions.  But  of  late  both  Roman- 
An  explanation  of  the  situation  will  be  an  ism  and  Protestantism  have  gained  immense- 
explanation  of  the  problem.  The  moral  sen-  ly.  though  each  in  a  different  way.  The  form- 
timent  of  this  Immense  nation  has  been  dom-  er  is  backed  up  by  France  and  is  made  a  po- 
inated  by  heathenism — a  heathenism  whose  litlcal  tool;  the  latter  is  gaining  in  numberd^ 
tremendous  power  lies,  not  In  its  aggressive-  in  assertiveness  and  influence.  The  Chinese 
ness,  but  In  its  torpor.    The  whole  land  is  in  at  one  time,  again,  hoped  to  stamp  out  Christ- 


the  condition  described  by  the  riders  on  the 
horses  among  the  myrtle  trees  in  the  vision 
of  Jeremiah — "the  earth  aitteth  still  and  ia 
at  rest'* — utter  stagnation  and  death  every- 
where. 

Then  came  Christianity,  Verily,  Christ*a 
words  were  true^"!  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword,"  The  stagnant  water  began  to 
be  stirred  and  mephitic  poison  began  to  bfe 
exhaled.  Of  its  own  bare  self,  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form,  Christianity  was  bound 
to  be  "a  Bword."  Yet  it  must  here  be  distinct- 
ly affirmed  and  vigorously  maintained  that 
of  its  own  simple  self  Christianity  would  not 
have  been  snch  a  bewildering  problem  as  It 
is.    Romanism  is  the  trouble. 

Christianity  has  come  in  two  separates 
forms — in  the  farm  of  Romanism  and  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  Protestantism,  The 
working  methods  of  the  two  forms  of  belief 
are  diametrically  opposite:  their  basal  prin- 
ciples are  still  more  opposite:  Protestantism 
preaches  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world, 
Romanism  claims  a  dominion  as  much  or 
this  world  as  it  does  of  the  next.  Protest- 
antism teaches  men  that  in  matters  of  the 
soul  Christ  is  supreme;  Romanism  claims 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  sits  an  Italian 
potentate  who  is  the  sole  and  the  fully  em- 
powered vice-regent  of  Christ,  and  who  holds 
the  keys  of  death  and  hell  In  his  own  hand 
as  much  as  does  Christ  himself.  Protestant- 
ism  claims  no  temporal  authority  and  de- 
clines temporal  distinctions;  Romanism  am- 
bitiously and  persistently  seeks  for  them 
both. 


ianity;  then  they  tried  to  hold  it  in  check. 
Latterly  the  problem  has  been,  Can  It  possi- 
bly be  utilized?  And  then*  again,  can  one 
form  of  it  be  made  to  play  off  against  an- 
other? 

The  final  shaping  of  this  great  problem  ia 
not  yet  fully  apprehended  by  the  Chinese* 
though  we  think  it  is  beginning  to  be.  When 
it  is  fully  so  the  real  struggle  will  be  on 
hand*  and  you  will  feel  the  jar  of  it  even  in 
,4merica-  The  Romanist  assumption  will  as- 
sert Itself  more  and  more,  and  unless  France 
gets  a  backset  in  Europe,  will  go  on  till  a 
crisis  will  be  reached  out  there.  We  are 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  French  gov- 
en  meat's  treatment  of  Jesuits  In  France,  and 
are  hoping  some  less  consideration  will  be 
shown  to  Jesuits  in  the  far  east. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  of  soul  liberty 
finds  no  objection  among  the  Chinese.  On 
the  contrary,  it  strikes  them  favorably,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  their  own 
ideas,  while  the  correlated  doctrine  of  a  sep- 
arate church  and  state  pleases  them  greatly 
and  makes  them  cease  to  be  apprehensive 
that  we  are  a  dangerous  element.  The  dif- 
ference in  status,  therefore,  between  the  Ro- 
manist and  the  Protestant  is  immense.  Be- 
fore it  is  over  with  we  shall  expect  to  find 
the  Chinese  appealing  to  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple as  the  only  sound  and  Just  one,  and 
using  it  with  tremendous  effect  against  the 
Franco-Roman  principles  and  methods. 

The  high  authorities  are  now  considering 
"the  missionary  question"  in  every  possible 
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bearing,  and  are  going  into  the  subject  with  I  studying  up  the  story  of  the  LnUieran  r 
a  degree  of  minuteness  of  inquiry  which  de- 1  ormation.  The  result  of  all  this  inrestJi 
lights  us  Protestants.  Among  other  things,  |  tion  we  expect  to  hail  with  satisfaction.  If 
a  commission  has  been  appointed  by  some  ot '  is  a  correct  and  faithful  one  it  will  be  t 
them  to  study  up  and  report  on  the  essential '  that  we  want,  and  if  it  is  not,  we  have  plen 
difTerences  between  Romanists  and  Protest-  of  champions  who  will  take  the  matter  up. 
ants,  and  it  is  reported  they  are  now  busy    The  Standard. 


THERE  is  a  fable  of  a  covetous  man  who 
chanced  to  find  his  way  one  moonlight 
night  into  a  fairy's  palace.  There  he  sa^ 
bars,  apparently  of  solid  gold,  strewed  on 
every  side,  and  he  was  permitted  to  take 
away  as  many  as  he  could  carry.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  rose  on  his  imagin 
ary  treasure,  borne  home  with  so  much  toil, 
behold!  there  was  only  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  invisible  beings  filled  the  air  around 
with  scornful  laughter.  Such  shall  be  the 
confusion  of  many  a  man  that  dies  in  this 
world  with  his  thousands,  or  millions,  and 
wakes  up  in  the  next  world  "miserable  and 
poor  and  blind  and  naked." 

An  oriental  story  says  that  many  years 
ago  there  lived  in  Egypt  an  old  man  named 
Amin.     A  time  of  great  famine  came  upon 


the  land,  just  as  there  was  once  in  the 
of  Joseph.  Amir  had  a  great  store  of  ^ 
in  his  granaries.  When  bread  began 
scarce,  his  neighbors  came  to  him  to 
grain,  but  he  refused  to  sell  to  them, 
said  he  was  going  to  keep  his  stock  ti 
the  rest  of  grain  in  the  land  was  gon 
cause  he  then  could  get  a  higher  price  1 
Many  died,  and  yet  this  selfish  man  kej 
stores  locked  up.  At  last  the  starving 
pie  were  ready  to  give  him  any  pri- 
asked  for  his  grain.  He  took  the  greai 
key  of  his  vast  granary,  opened  the  doo 
went  in.  Worms  had  entered  and  dest 
all  his  grain.  In  his  disappointmen 
old  man  fell  dead.  His  selfishness 
him. 
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*Work  Amons:  Women  of  China* 


/A.  CL  address  made  at  the  IntematioDal  Convention 
tb«  Students  of  Volunteer  Movement  for  Forei|?n 
jf  Idisions,  Toronto,  Oanada,  March  190:2.  ] 

ST  MBS.  r.  HOWABD  TAYLOR,  OF  CHINA. 

WHAT  a  great  and  beautiful  subject  that 
is.  Evangelistic  work  among  women 
in  o on-Christian  lands,  carried  on  by  women. 
One  would  like  an  hour  to  talk  about  such  a 
theme. 

This  bringing  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  women — I  speak  especially  of 
China,  but  it  applies  to  other  parts  of  the 
world — is  done  in  many  different  ways.  First 
of  all,  we  begin  with  the  women  who  gather 
around  us  in  our  missionary  homes.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  work  in  the  interior 
of  tlie  country,  because  that  has  been  where 
my  o^n  life  has  been  cast.  Up  in  the  inte- 
rior Inhere  we  do  not  have  schools  or  much 
medical  work,  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is 
evangelistic. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  a  missionary  home  in 
some  great  city  in  the  heart  of  China.  The 
^omen  have  never  seen  foreigners  before 
an<i  are  full  of  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
they  come  about  us  in  large  numbers.  Hun- 
**^^<i8  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  week  will 
throng  into  our  homes.  They  have  plenty 
o*  time;  they  are  not  in  any  hurry;  they  will 
t^x'ing  their  babies  and  their  sewing,  or  their 
cotton  spinning.  They  sit  down  and  spend 
^^It  the  day  or  all  the  day.  Perhaps  they 
^^11  come  every  day  until  their  curiosity  »s 
ultimately  satisfied. 

^e  always  receive  them  with  the  greatest 
Kindness  and  courtesy  and  lay  our  houses 
^P«ii  from  end  to  end.  They  go  in  every- 
where  and  see  all  that  is  going  on.  We  make 
^®^  feel  perfectly  at  home.  We  have  hot 
^  ''eady  all  day  long  and  spend  Just  as  long 
^*xici«  with  them  as  they  will  spend  with  us 
^  ^^Iking  to  them  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
''^^t.     Oh,  how  keenly  they  watch  us!     I 
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thinking  Just  now  as  I  sat  here  of  what 


^aul  said  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galr 


a'^ians: 


watching  us  for  a  long  time:  "Now  Just  tell 
us  the  truth,  do  not  try  to  hide  it  You  have 
been  very  successful  in  hiding  it  so  far. 
When  do  you  do  your  quarrelling?  We 
never  see  you  quarrelling.  And  when  does 
your  husband  beat  you,  at  night?"  They  can 
hardly  believe  that  we  live  without  quarrell- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  a  revela- 
tion.   First  win  their  hearts. 

We  have  many  ways  of  putting  the  Gospel 
before  the  women  who  come  about  us.  There 
are  our  books,  especially  our  Gospel  and 
hymn  books.  We  find  the  hymn  book  a  very 
great  help,  as  they  have  very  retentive  mem- 
ories and  love  to  learn  the  hymns.  So  we 
teach  them  hymns  filled  with  gospel  truth. 
They  will  learn  verse  after  verse,  and  even 
the  little  children  pick  them  up.  Then  we 
have  large  sheets  of  calico  on  the  walls  with 
verses  from  the  Bible  written  in  large  char- 
acters. 

Nothing  pleases  them  better  than  to  have 
u.<«  teach  them  a  few  characters.  We  teach 
them  a  verse  of  Scripture  hanging  on  the 
wall,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  catechism.  We 
always  have  our  Testament  or  Bible  in  our 
hands,  and  we  read  them  the  stories  about 
Jesus  and  explain  them. 

When  I  look  over  an  audience  like  this  and 
think  of  how  many  people  can  never  be  mis- 
sionaries, I  feel  so  sorry  for  all  who  cannot 
be  missionaries.  I  know  no  Joy  so  sweet  in 
life  as  to  sit  down  with  that  group,  by  those 
intelligent  Chinese  women  full  of  interest 
and  character,  and  tell  them  about  Jesus. 
That  is  one  phase  of  our  evangelistic  work. 

Another  is  the  work  in  the  city.  When 
there  are  two  lady  missionaries  living  to- 
gether, or  a  Bible  woman  who  can  stay  at 
home,  then  we  are  free  to  go  out  and  visit  In 
the  city.  All  the  women  who  come  to  us  in- 
vite us  to  go  to  their  homes.  We  visit  where 
we  are  invited  to  go,  and  as  we  go  up  and 
dow^n  the  streets,  they  come  to  their  doors 
and  ask  us  to  step  in. 

If  any  one  is  sick  they  are  glad  to  have 


j^     K^ leased  God  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  j  us  come  and  give  medicines.  If  they  are  hav- 
jj^^^     I  might  preach  Him  among  the  hea-iing  a  wedding  or  a  festivity    of   any   kind, 
J?*^^"  they  ask  us  to  the  feast.    If  there  is  a  case  of 

^^ey  watch  our  lives  and  learn  more  from    suicide  (it  is  very  common),  they  send  for 
^^^  than  they  do  from  our  talk.  Very  often  |  us  to  see  if  we  can   save  life.     I   have   been 
^"  will  come  and  say,  after  they  have  been  '  sent  for  four  times  in  one  day  to  different 
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houses  in  different  parts  of  a  Chinese  city 
where  women  had  attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide. All  these  things  open  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  we  can  get  into  them  In  return- 
ing their  Ylalts  and  bring  Jesus  to  tbem. 

Then  there  is  work  in  the  villages.  About 
the  city  the  country  is  crowded  with  them. 
Where  I  worked  the  population  was  850  to 
every  square  mile  all  over  the  country,  and 
I  have  stood  on  level  ground  as  flat  as  this 
floor  and  counted  twenty  or  thirty  towns  and 
villages.  We  go  to  these  places.  The  women 
come  from  them  to  see  us  and  we  return 
their  visits. 

As  soon  as  we  get  into  a  village  the  women 
crowd  around  ub  from  all  the  houses,  and 
soon  we  are  surrounded  by  great  numbers. 
We  live  in  the  villages,  too,  staying  with 
them  in  their  own  homes  for  a  few  days»  or 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  chiefly  the 
unmarried  women  who  come  to  us,  but  the 
married  ones  also  bring  their  little  children 
and  crowd  around  us  in  great  numbers. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  China,  the  only 
difficulty  has  been  the  crowds.  Hundreds  of 
women  will  flock  in.  They  will  come  five  or 
ten  miles,  walking  on  their  little  feet  from 
all  around;  and  we  are  surrounded  by  this 
eager.  Interested,  envious  crowd  who  have 
never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  all  day  long,  and 
we  spend  ourselves  in  telling  of  Jesus.  Then 
further  away,  we  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
reach  every  important  center. 

1  want  to  tell  you  about  our  chief  helps.  1 
have  spoken  of  the  great  help  which  we  de- 
rive  from  hymns  and  simple  books,  such 
books  as  "Peep  of  Day,"  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  the  books  that  we  give  to  our 
little  children  here.  We  get  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  pictures.  The  Chinese  love  to  look 
at  them,  and  you  can  always  get  a  good  sized 
meeting  in  any  Chinese  house  If  you  will 
take  a  large  picture  along  and  pin  it  up  and 
talk  about  It. 

But  our  greatest  human  help  comes  from 
the  women  themselves.  As  soon  as  they 
come  to  know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  they 
are  eager  to  tell  all  they  know  about  Him, 
and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  wonderful 
preachers  of  the  gospel  many  of  those  wom- 
en become. 

All  over  northern  China  the  women  have 
strong,  independent  character,  and  are  per- 
sons of  force.  I  have  seen  many,  who  within 
a  day  or  two,  or  within  a  very  few  days  from 
the  first  time  they  heard  of  Christ,  were  ef- 


fective preachers  of  the  gospel.  Their 
hearts  are  full  of  this  strange,  wonderful, 
new  story.  When  they  have  become  con- 
verted, or  if  they  have  not  yet  t)ecome  truly 
converted,  they  want  to  tell  others. 

1  suppose  a  woman  always  wants  to  talk 
about  what  Is  In  her  mind,  she  does  in  China 
at  any  rate.  This  story  is  something  new  and 
wonderful  and  Interesting,  and  they  go  to 
the  houses  of  people  they  know  and  tell 
them;  and  they  bring  their  friends  to  see  us 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  does  His  own  work. 

We  are  always  watching  the  women  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  to  see  where  a 
strong  woman  is  being  developed.  When  we 
see  a  woman  truly  converted.  Intelligent  with 
a  power  to  preach,  we  spend  all  the  time  we 
can  in  teaching  her.  Very  soon  she  develops 
Into  Just  as  good  and  effective  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  as  we  could  wish. 

One  woman  1  remember,  her  name  was 
Wang.  The  first  time  I  saw  her,  she  waa 
about  as  degraded  as  a  heathen  woman 
could  be.  Her  story  was  very  pathetic*  and 
'^he  gave  her  heart  to  Jesus  that  day.  Two  or 
three  months  afterward  she  came  to  help 
me  as  a  servant  in  the  house,     l  knew  that 

I  woman  had  the  making  in  her  of  a  really 
great  preacher 

I  spent  much  time  teaching  her  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  I  niled  her  mind  with 
truth  every  night,  and  prayed  constantly 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  upon  that 
woman  and  use  her  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  day  came.  She  had  been  a  Christ- 
ian about  three  months.  There  was  a  great 
festival   and   our   home   was   crowded    from 

I  morning  till  night  We  sat  among  them 
preaching  and  talking  all  day  long.  I  lost 
my  voice  in  the  afternoon  and  could  not  talk 
any  more. 

1  turned  to  this  woman  and  said:    "You 

j  see  I  cannot  talk  any  more.    Won't  you  just 

I  try  and  tell  them  the  rest  of  the  story?"  She 
replied:  "O.  1  could  not  possibly.  I  cannot 
talk  and  preach."  I  just  said  a  few  earnest 
words  to  her  and  prayed,  and  she  dropped 
her  head  and  was  silent  a  moment  or  two. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  looked  up  and  I 
saw  it  was  all  right,  and  she  began  and  took 
up  the  story  Just  where  I  had  left  it  off  and 
talked  to  those  women  about  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  an  hour  or  more  without 
stopping.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
came  down  upon  her;  she  was  just  carried 
out  of  herself,  transfigured  almost;  her  face 


was  radiant;  she  talked  sometimes  with 
tears  and  sobs  as  she  told  of  the  cross  and  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  with 
such  radiant  joy  as  she  told  of  what  He  had 
been  to  her.  1  never  saw;  except  once,  such 
a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

That  woman  never  went  back  and  for  six 
years  she  has  preached  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  She  liecame  so  well  known 
that  the  women  would  come  in  from  the  vil- 
lages all  around  to  hear  her.  We  never 
think  of  preaching  ourselves  if  we  can  get  a 
Chinese  woman  to  preach,  as  they  do  it  so 
much  better  than  we  can» 

I  have  sat  by  her  side  and  listened  to  her 
and  felt  and  said  to  myself  consciously,  now 
what  does  this  leave  to  be  desired?  You 
could  not  wish  for  anything  clearer,  more 
persuasive,  more  tender,  more  full  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  than  that  wom- 
an's preaching  of  the  gospel.  Many  scores 
have  been  brought  to  Jesus  Christ  through 
her  ministry.  Irlow  1  have  praised  God  for 
that  woman  I 

And  there  is  many  another  like  her.  They 
are  splendid  stuff  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
work  upon.  They  have  in  them  all  the  ma- 
terial needed  to  make  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  most  import- 
ant part  of  our  evangelistic  work  among  the 
women  Is  to  train  them  and  to  get  them  out: 
not  to  pay  them,  but  to  inspire  them  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  love  for  souls,  and 
watch  over  them,  pray  for  them,  teach  them, 
keep  them  up  to  their  work,  love  them  out  of 
their  little  faults  and  weaknesses^  as  a  moth- 
er loves  her  little  child  out  of  all  its  little 
failings,  and  watch  over  them  as  Jesus 
Christ  did  over  His  own  disciples  in  those 


three  precious  years.     Then  let  them  do  the  i  walked  out. 


I  ahall  never  forget  coming  home  one 
night  after  a  day^s  evangelistic  work  tn  the 
country  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  I  had 
seen  tragedies  that  1  cannot  tell  you  of  now. 
For  four  days  1  could  not  speak;  1  felt  ae  if 
1  could  never  smile  again. 

We  passed  under  a  little  archway  over  the 
road  and  one  of  my  women  said  to  me, 
"There's  a  nun  who  Uvea  in  there."  There 
was  a  little  temple  on  one  part  of  that  arch. 
Would  you  like  Uy  go  in  and  speak  to  her?'* 
I  said,  **\e9,  let  us  go  in:'*  We  went  through 
a  little  tumble- down  doorway  under  the  arch 
into  a  damp,  dark  place. 

"There  is  the  little  room  which  she  lives 
in/'  exclaimed  my  companipn.  We  crossed 
a  tiny  courtyard,  and  went  Into  a  little,  low 
room.  It  was  so  dark  and  dreary  and  dismal 
inside. 

"Perhaps  the  nun  is  up  in  the  temple,*'  my 
companion  said.  We  went  np  the  winding 
steps,  and  there  was  a  little  temple  with 
three  hideous  idols  looking  down  the  road, 
supposed  to  be  watching  the  passers  by.  The 
dust  was  lying  thick  and  leaves  had  blown 
in.  No  foot-steps  were  to  be  seen  anywhere 
and  my  woman  said:  *'She  must  be  out.  •Let 
us  go  home  now.'*  And  sick  at  heart  with 
the  faces  of  those  idols  and  the  lonely  drear- 
iness of  that  little  spot,  we  went  down  the 
stone  steps  again,  and  I  looked  into  that  lit- 
tle room  and  thought  of  that  woman*s  life. 

A  couple  of  boys  came  in,  and  we  said: 
"Where's  the  nun?"*  They  replied:  *'Don't  you 
know?  She  lived  here  all  her  life  and  got  old 
and  she  couldn't  go  out  to  beg  any  more,  and 
she  got  sick  and  no  one  thought  anything 
about  her  and  she  died.  She  starved  to 
death.  She  was  buried  and  that's  the  end  of 
her."  They  laughed  to    see    our    faces    and 


work,  and  they  do  it  in  such  a  wonderful, 
blessed  way.  j 

Evangelistic  work  is  vital.    The  people  are  ' 
perishing  for  want  of  it     Do  not  let  ua  sit  i 


[  stood  there  in  the  gathering  shadows 
that  night,  and  looked  into  that  dismal  lit- 
tle room  and  up  those  winding  steps  and 
thought  of  what    the    life    of    that    woman 


here  and  theorize  and  talk  about  it  and  think  i  meant.  I  suppose  that  for  fifty  years  she  had 
we  have  had  a  nice  meeting,  and  then  go  j  lived  there,  had  gone  up  and  down  those  lit- 
away  and  drop  a  prayer.  Souls  are  passing  i  tie  steps  every  day,  had  worshiped  those  hid* 
out  into  the  dark  this  minute  for  want  of  !  eons  Idols,  had  burned  incense,  had  prayed 


this  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.    There  is  no 
time  to  lose.    Since  we  came  into  this  hall. 


her  meaningless  prayer  with  that  insatiable 
hunger  and  thirst  in  her  soul  all  the  time  for 


in  China  alone  1,500  people  have  died,  very   something  that  never  came  into  her  life,  and 


few  of  whom  ever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  You 
must    make   haste    and     get    through    your 


she  got  old  and  lay  down  there  alone  to  die 
and  went  out  into  the  dark.    They  are  going 


preparation  and  get  out  there   and    do    this   out  into  the  dark  all   the  time,  these  pre- 


work  If  these  souls  are  to  be  saved. 


clous  women,  these  men  and  little  children. 
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when,  If  we  would  go  to  them  and  tell  them 
of  Jesus,  they  would  give  their  hearts  to 
Him. 

Work  Among  Women  of  India* 

ON  one  occasion  we  visited  a  ^oup  of 
eleven  houses  situated  Just  outside  the  ; 
city  gate.     Having  apprised  the  women   of  i 
our  visit,  they  were    ready  to    welcome    us  ! 
with  bright  smiling  faces,  bedecked  with  all 
the  jewels  they    could    lay    hands    on.     We  '. 
talked  with  them,  heard  them  read,  and  saw 
thetr  writing.    Then  they  recited  Hindu  poe- 
try in  the  usual  monotonous,  dreamy,  slng- 
Hong  style,  keeping  time  with  a  slow,  regu- 
lar backward  and  forward  movement  of  the 
body. 

Many  of  the  women,  now  mothers  of  faml*  i 
lies,   attended   our   Mission   Bchool   as  girls* 
where  they  had  a  good  elementary  education, ' 
So  far  from    having    forgotten    what    they ' 
iearnt  then,  they  are  reading  more  advanced 
books  and  desire  still  further  knowledge. 

In  one  home  we  were  asked  to  send  a  | 
woman  who  could  teach  English,  as  they  h«d  | 
a  longing  to  read  the  language  which  the 
whKe  people  apeak.  In  another  home,  when 
we  asked  two  girls  to  sing,  they  surprised  us 
by  breaking  out  Into  English  action  songs, 
which  they  told  us  they  sang  often. 

The  Inevitable  betel  loaf  and  areca  nut 
came  out  on  all  occasions.  Take  It  we  must, 
or  give  dire  offence  to  those  we  wish  to  help 
and  uplift.  To  this  was  added  in  one  house 
the  sandal  wood  preparation  of  paste.  Seat- 
ed on  the  ground  before  them,  they  rubbed 
this  mixture  into  my  arms,  face,  and  neck, 
leaving  me  very  much  akin  to  a  walking 
scent  shop. 

They  were  all  delighted  with  our  visit  3nd 
overwhelmed  us  with  earnest  appeals  to 
come  again  soon. 

On  another  day  Sarah  and  I  had  arranged 
to  visit  a  different  section  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Unfortunately  the  morning  was  wet. 
but  in  spite  of  the  continuous  drizstle.  we 
went  about  our  work.  At  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Wes- 
ley*8  house  we  found  the  Bible-woman  wait- 
ing for  us. 

With  dresses  tucked  up.  we  made  our  way 
to  the  various  homes.  Surprised  to  see  us 
the  people  certainly  were,  hut  I  think  we  did 
good  by  holding  to  our  promise.  In  this  di- 
vision we  have  several  Bible-houses^  i.  e.« 
bouses  where  the  Bible  alone  is  taught. 

The  women  are,  generally  speaking,  very 


tardy  about  answering  our  Bible  questions. 
but  in  one  house  we  had  quite  a  lively  con- 
versation. The  woman  had  a  happy  face  and 
answered  intelligently  all  the  questions  put 
to  her»  as'' *ng  in  her  turn  explanations  of  the 
things  she  did  not  understand.  She  can  re- 
peat Bible  stories  accurately,  and  sings  our 
Christian  lyrics.  She  volunteered  the  ir* 
formation  that  she  prayed  to  our  God  morn- 
ing and  night^that  she  believed  in  Him  and 
loved  Him, 

When  we  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
become  a  Christian,  we  were  somewhat  eur- 
prised,  after  her  own  declaration  to  hear 
her  laugh  and  say,  "No.  why  should  I  leave 
my  home,  children  and  friends?  I  pray  to 
God.  He  gives  me  my  clothes,  my  food,  and 
my  health.  What  more  do  I  want?  If  I  come 
to  your  religion,  my  own  children  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.** 

How  true!  They  have  verily  to  forsake  all 
for  Christ's  sake.  Should  we  w^onder  at  their 
slowness  to  openly  profess  Christianity? 

From  there  we  went  to  a  wretched  hovel, 
one  room,  not  eight  feet  square,  bare  nii»  I 
walls,  damp  mud  floor,  serving  as  living. 
sleeping  and  cooking  apartment.  Out  from  the 
smoke  of  this  room  came  a  young  girl,  not 
fifteen—blind —the  after  effect  of  a  severe  at- 
tack of  smallpox.  She  had  no  parents,  no  re- 
lations, she  was  alone  in  the  world.  A  neigh- 
bour had  taken  pity  on  her  forlorn  condition 
and  came  across  to  cook  for  and  help  her  in 
sundry  ways.  She  begged  her  living  in  the 
streets  led  about  by  this  kind  friend  of  hers. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  exceeding- 
ly sweet,  but  oh!  so  sad*  She  repeated  to  us 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  part  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  sang  in  a  low  tone  Bible  lyrics 
that  she  had  learnt  from  our  Bible-woman, 
She  answered  the  questions  we  asked  and 
told  us  she  loved  Jesus,  and  prayed  to  Him  tc 
give  her  back  her  eyesight.  She  wishes  to 
become  a  Christian  and  to  be  baptized. — MUs 
Hurffexa, 


r 


A  Womans*  Club  in  Yamaguchi,  Japan* 

HE  club  woman  has  reached  Japan,  even 
the  uttermost  parts  thereof. 
In  Yamaguchl  the  first  act  was  the  organl* 
zatlon  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  The  missionary  ladles  were 
Invited  to  join  by  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment and  gladly  consented.  But  the  Wives 
of  some  of  the  army  officials  said,  **If  the 
foreigners  come,  we  shall  stay  at  home.  This 
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Bed  Cross  Society  is  a  Japanese  affair.     It 
bu  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreigners  or 
tbeir  religion!'* 
Naturally,  we  did  not  join,  but  helped  in 
i      til  indirect  way  by  fitting  dresses  and  advis- 
\,       ing  about  neckties,  etc.     All   the  members 
wore  a  uniform,  a  black  skirt  and  a  long 
baaqne,  a  black    straw  bonnet    and    shoes. 
Their  meetings  were  usually  addressed  by 
some  physician  or  surgeon,  who  gave   lec- 
tures on  "First  Aid  to  the  Wounded,"  etc. 

But  the  true  club  was  organized  this  year. 
The  principal  promoters  were  two  Christian 
women  who  had  truly  philanthropic  motives. 
Olrusama,  the  title  of  a  married  lady, 
means  literally  the  honorable  innermost 
JMut  and  it  signifies  that  a  married  woman 
will  always  be  within  the  house.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  club  wished  to  broaden  the 
liTes  of  the  okusama. 

The  club  meets  every  two  weeks.  Alter- 
nate meetings  are  addressed  by  professors 
from  the  higher  and  middle  schools.  At  the 
other  meetings  there  are  classes  where  knit- 
ting»  cooking,  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
other  things  are  taught. 

^  the  towns  about  Yamaguchi  the  meet- 
ings are  held  on  Sunday,  but  here  in  the  city 
tliey  are  on  Wednesday.  This  is  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Christians,  whom  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  out,  because  the  Christians, 
*^P®<5*ally  the  teachers  in  our  school,  know 
*^    many    things    that  the  others  wish  to 

^*88  Palmer  was  invited  to  go  to  a  town 

*  ^«w  miles  away  to  lecture  on  Sunday  about 

■^*>»ething    not    religion,  which  they  could 

^^  about  afterwards  at  their  club.    But  are 

^•^ere  not  six  days  in  the  week  when  one  can 

5?*^  about  secular  affairs?     So  she  did  not 

*^k    it    necessary  to    leave  her   Sunday- 

*^lie  other  day  I  was  electrified  by  being 
^^ea  to  teach  cooking  at  the  club.  "The 
^^•'in  win  turn."  and  I  said,  "If  I  go  to  your 

^^  the  army  ladies  will  stay  at  home." 
^  **^h,  the  club  is  quite  different  from  the 

^^  Cross  Society,"  they  hastened  to  say. 

**^Ut  the  same  ladies  attend,  do  they  not?" 

^^ked,  insinuatingly. 

**Y^8;   but  there  are  many  more  town  la- 
^^*  than  army  ladies.    It  is  very  different:  ' 

**1    am  not  a  good  cook,"  1  next  protested. 

"^t^ls  was  not  false  modesty.    What  can.  a 


woman  who  goes  into  school  at  7.10  A.  M. 

and  stays  there  till  noon  do  with  cooking? 

Besides,  my  colleague  and  myself  are  high- 
ly favored  among  women  in  that  we  have  a 
genius  in  the  kitchen,  and  we  eat  what  she 
provides  for  us  thankfully  and  unquestion- 
ingly,  unless,  indeed,  she  gives  us  eggs 
three  times  a  day.  Then  we  protest,  but 
mildly,  for  we  know  the  reason.  All  the 
cattle  are  ploughing  rice  fields,  and  their 
services  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  by  being 
sold  to  the  butcher  for  a  moderate  sum. 

There  is  no  Beef  Trust  in  Yamaguchi,  but 
O  Teru  scurries  about  and  finds  a  nice  old 
fowl  that  might  with  perfect  propriety  be 
part  of  the  display  of  a  curio  shop,  and 
steams  and  minces  and  seasons  it  till  it  Is 
perfectly  palatable;  or  she  gets  a  slab  off 
from  one  of  those  queer,  monstrous-looking 
fishes  that  are  peddled  from  door  to  door 
and   serves  it  creamed  on  toast,  and   it  is 

'  delicious. 

I  wish  I  could  put  as  much  variety  and  en- 
thusiasm into  my  annual  exposition  of  Swin- 
ton's  First  Reader  as  O  Teru  puts  into  her 

I  "daily  round."  Our  friends  know  her  tal- 
ents, and  often  we  see  ladies  of  high  degree 
going  around  to  our  kitchen  door  to  ask  her 
assistance  or  advice. 

It  would  be  much  more  appropriate  for 
the  club  ladies  to  ask  her  to  come  and  teach 
them.  But  some  of  them  fancy  that  foreign 
cooking  must  be  taught  by  a  foreigner. 

,     So  next  I  named  a  lady  who  does  know  all 

'  about  cooking,  and  inquired  why  they  did 

\  not  ask  her.  They  gave  no  positive  answer, 
but  I  knew  the  reason.    Mrs.  Ayres  already 

i  has  a  well-attended  cooking  class.  There  is 
always  a  Bible  lesson  at  this  class,  which 
Miss  Palmer  often  teaches.  Consequently 
neither  of  them  could  be  asked  to  go  to  an- 

•  other  place  to  teach. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  endured  because 
one  is  useful.    The  policy,  however,  does  not 

;  originate  with  these  ladies.  They  are  simply 
following  the  examples  set  for  them  in  va- 

,  rious  instances  in  church  and  state.    Still  it 

■  is  dangerous  to  neglect  a  possible  opportuni- 

ity. 

,  "We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake." 

An  amateur  in  cooking  has  promised  to  as- 

I  sist    the    Yamaguchi    club. — Gertrude    Sara 

\  Bigelow  in  Woman's  Work  for  Woman. 
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Blind  David  and  His  Bible- 

IN  the  early  part  of  1879»  there  came  to  me 
In  Allahabad,  a  young  Hindu,  totally 
blind,  seemingly  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age.  His  face  was  scarred  with 
Bmailpox*  which,  when  he  was  very  young, 
had  entirely  deprived  him  of  sight.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  the  light.  He  was  needy 
and  helpless;  so  after  ministering  to  his 
wants,  we  preached  to  him  Jesus.  He  said  he 
had  heard  of  Him  in  his  home  in  Rajputana, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  more  of  Him. 

He  eagerly  received  the  Word,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Light  had  begun  to  beam  on 
his  soul.  In  a  few  days  he  was  converted, 
and  his  whole  face  shone  with  joy  unspeak- 
abie.  We  baptized  him  on  June  Uh,  1879.  and 
called  him*  by  his  own  request  David. 

David  became  a  communicant  and  rejoiced 
in  the  privilege.  He  had  eager  avidity  for 
class  and  prayer  meeting,  "We  cannot  but 
speak,*'  was  the  inspiration  of  his  testimony. 
Not  obtrusive  but  irrepressible,' — he  loved  to 
apeak  of  the  goodness  of  bis  Lord.  With 
bright  and  earnest  face,  in  joyful  tones  he 
would  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  King.  Not 
one  who  heard  him  but  was  touched  to  the 
heart,  and  many  wept  with  siient  joy  while 
the  sightless  saint  "told  his  experience/'  It 
was  easy  to  shout  ^'praise  the  Lordl'*  after 
hearing  him,  and  somehow  the  meeting 
seemed  to  have  gotten  wings  and  soared 
nearer  to  the  Throne. 

"Brother  Osborne,  where's  the  meeting  to- 
night?"  He  was  told  it  was  some  distance, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Of  course  he 
could  not  get  there.  But  there  he  was,  tn 
advance  of  all  the  rest,  running  over  with 
joy, —  happy,  expectant  and  hopefuL 

"How  did  you  get  here,  David?" 

"Why,  I  w^alkedMt,  of  course,"  with  as 
merry  a  laugh  as  ever  broke  the  sadness  of 
this  sorrow  fill  world. 

"Of  course!"  We  raarveL  but  he  simply 
confides  in  his  Father  and  rejoices  in  His 
^idance.  Yon  call  It  Instinct, — ^intelligence; 
he  has  no  such  Idea.  I  have  seen  him  trav- 
ersing plains,  crossing  ditches,  moving  across 
thoroughfares,  avoiding  trees  and  holes  with 
remarkable  precision,  nor  once  encounter- 
ing an  accident.  Sometimes  standing  still, 
doubtful   of   the    nearness    of    a    bank    or 


Ijoulder,  he  smites  his  side  with  a  short  stlcl 
while  he  gravely  listens  for  a  sound  his 
alone  can  catch.  "Oh!"  his  face  brightens  and 
off  he  goes  with  rapid  strides,  steering  clear 
of  bank  and  brake,  stalking  joyfully  along  as 
securely  as  on  stone  pavement. 

David  was  an  ardent  lover  of  God*s  Word. 
He  would  come  for  his  "daily  portion/' 
sit  with  his  face  all  aglow  as  the  Father's 
message  was  unfolded.  When  we  paused  at 
the  close  of  a  chapter,  a  voice  would  wlstfuKj 
ly  ask.  "Won*t  you  read  some  more?"  On 
day,  after  receiving  his  portion  with  mor 
than  usual  delight,  he  lingered  as  thou« 
unwilling  to  depart. 

"Brother  Osborne  " 

"Yes,  Brother  David," 

"Brother  Osborne,  I — I  wish — 1  could — 
readr  was  uttered  in  broken  syllables  witli 
a  wistful  tenderness. 

•Why.  David,  my  dear    brother,    how 
you  read?    You  are  blind,  you  know.*' 

"That's  true."  he  sadly  replies,  "but  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  Scriptures  for  the  blind 
with  raised  letters;   haven't  you?" 

"Why,  5^es,  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  se 
them,  but   I   haven't  got    them,    and    don't"" 
know  where  they  are  to  be  had," 

A  moment^a  pause;  then,  as  naturally  and 
as  joyfully  as  the  birds  sing:  — 

"Won't  you  pray  my  heavenly  Father  to 
send  me  these  Scriptures?" 

Perplexing — wasn't  it?  Why  should  this 
blind  man  prefer  so  strange  a  request?  Tt 
was  decidedly  awkward.  Small  faith  Is  usu- 
ally speechless  under  these  circumstances. 
But  there  are  certain  pious  platitudes  which 
come  to  one's  hfilp  In  such  an  emergency,  and 
so  1  mumbled  something  about  the  necessity 
of  "submission  to  God's  will,*'  "pious  con- 
rentraent,"  and  so  forth,  oblivious  that  there 
is  neither  "submission"  nor  "piety"  In  unbe- 
lief. 

David  beard  the  homily  tii rough,  and  ut- 
terly unchilled,  with  a  vivacity  which  seem- 
ed unbecoming,  said,  "/  am  going  to  pray," 
Cheerful  as  usual,  he  strode  on  his  way. 
Some  two  or  three  months  passed;  Davld^ 
came  and  went  for  his  "daily  portions,**  but 
the  conversation  above  reported  was  not  re- 
verted to.  The  hope  was  felt  that  the  blind 
disciple  had  been  taught  the  lesson  of  **sn 
submission.'* 
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One  morn  log  destined  to  be  underscored  In 
the  calendar  of  memory — while  out  on  pas- 
toral work — glanelng  behind,  I  saw  Brother 
David  in  evident  pnrauiL  Hla  strides  were 
unusually  long  and  the  clatter  of  his  atiek 
sounded  ominously.  There  was  an  eager  joy- 
ousness  in  his  face,  and — yes — there  was  a 
somewhat  heavy  package  under  his  arm. 

"Brother  Osbornel'*  he  shouted  with  a 
loudness  and  emphasis  which  were  startling. 

"Yes,*'  I  replied,  "what  is  it?" 

•*Stop."  he  said,  **if  you  please/' 

"Well*  David,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh!  nothing;  only  I  wanted  to  show  you 
something."  Producing  the  package,  which 
was  stitched  in  cloth,  be  said,  "Someone 
pushed  that  under  my  arm  as  I  w^aiked,  and 
1  wanted  you  to  see  what  it  contained." 

"Oh!  "  1  made  sure  it  was  some  gift  of  cloth 
tng  from  one  of  the  many  kind  friends  who 
ministered  to  David.  And  so  I  carelessly  cut 
the  stitches  open  and  unwrapped  the  pack- 
age, when  lo! — an  E\'«ijsii  copy  of  the  Gob- 
PEL  AccoRuisQ  TO  St.  Joun,  in  characters  for 
the  blind! 

For  once  I  was  glad  that  David  was  blind! 
Speechless  again;  was  it  "sweet  submission?" 
At  length  1  asked — "Who  gave  this  to  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  David  (and  let  mc 
add,  the  name  of  that  donor  has  not  trans- 
pired to  this  day)  ;  "but  uhat  is  if/" 

"Why,  this — this — is  a  copy  of  SL  John's 
Gospel  in  characters  for  the  blind  I" 

*'0h!  bless  the  Lord!  /  knettt  my  heavenly 
Father  would  send  it  to  me!  Now,  Brother 
Osborne,  won't  you  pray  my  heavenly 
Father  to  teach  me  how  to  read?" 

"Now,  Brother  David,  I  certainly  will."  it 
was  as  the  clearing  of  one's  eyes  from  a 
smoky  mist. 

And  so  iJavid  prayed  and  tolled;  and 
being  already  able  to  speak  English  well, 
very  soon  he  was  able  to  spell  along  the  pre- 
cious lines.  If  he  wras  joyful  before,  be  was 
fully  radiant  now.  He  had  the  mine  all  to 
himself,  and  could  extract  the  rich  nuggets 
at  pleasure. 

'Why,  Brother  Osborne,  I  shall  be  able  to 
preach  with  you  now!" 

And  so  we  stood  In  the  streets  together, 
David  and  1,  and  the  blind  reader  attracted  a 
great  crowd,  and  if  he  didn't  preach,  he  "told 
bis  experience." 

But  David  was  not  altogether  pleased  with 
his  performance.  The  volume  was  bulky;  he 
had  to  bold  It  with  one  hand,  and  truce  the 


letters  with  the  fingers  of  the  other.  **I  lose 
my  place  sometimes,  you  see,  !  wish  I  could 
have  something  to  bold  the  Book,  so  that  I 
could  use  both  my  hands." 

In  a  few  days  David  appeared  with  aome- 
thing  unusual  slung  around  bis  neck.  "What 
is  this,  David?"  we  asked  in  consternation. 

"This!"  replied  the  blind  disciple,  looking 
somewhat  surprised  at  our  obtuseness:  "Why 
this  is  a  hanging  desk  for  ray  Gospel.  See 
here,  how  beautifully  it  works."  And  so  ad- 
justing it  around  his  neck,  and  spreading  his 
precious  Scriptures  upon  it,  with  both 
hands  at  liberty,  he  carefully  traced  the  let- 
ters with  his  fingers,  and  as  the  scarred  face 
turned  upward  with  an  expression  of  loving 
reverence,  the  words  never  seemed  more  sa 
cred  as  he  read  with  lingering  pathos:  — 

" 'L.et  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  be* 
lleve  in  God,  beiteve  also  in  Me,  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.'" — Dennitt  Osborne,  in  Bom- 
bap  Guardian^ 


A  Brahmiii  Seeking  Peace* 

IIY    JAIOU   rllAMBERl^Al.N,    |).    I>. 

TWO  of  US  missionaries  were  out  on  a 
preaching  tour  in  a  part  of  the  Tel- 
ugu  country  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  My- 
sore Ivingdom,  a  region  in  which  the  Gospel 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  had  so  far 
never  yet  been  proclaimed. 

Our  tent  was  pitched  under  a  spreading 
banyan  tree.  We  had  been  there  for  several 
days,  and  had  preached  in  all  the  villages 
and  hamlets  within  three  miles  of  our  camp. 
That  morning  we  had  left  our  tent  before 
sunrise,  and  gone  out  several  miles  to  preach 

j  In  a  cluster  of  villages  nestled  in  among  the 
hills. 

In  each  village,  after  the  oral   proclama- 

I  tion.  we  had  offered  gospels  and  tracts  in 
their  own  tongue  to  the  people  who  bad  list- 
ened: but  only  a  few  would  receive  them,  so 

I  suspicious  were  they  at  that  time  of  every- 
thing new. 

We  returned  to  our  tent  weary  with  our 
morning  work.    The  burden  of  our  thoughts 

I  was,   "Lord,   who   hath  believed   our   report 

I  and  to  whom  Is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  reveal- 
ed? " 

I  As  we  came  near  we  saw  a  venerable,  gray- 
haired  Brahmin  engaged  in  his  devotion  on 

:a   large  stone  platform  around    ^Hp  *-4"nirjit 
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trunk  of  an  adjacent  banyan  tree,  where 
there  was  a  small  shrine.  Slowly,  with  beads 
in  hand,  he  performed  his  circumambula- 
tlous,  keeping  his  face  toward  the  shrine,  re- 
citing  his  mantrams.  his  prayers,  his  peti- 
tions. 

Each  time  that  he  came  in  front  of  thti 
iihrlne  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  per- 
forming the  saHhtangam  of  the  Hindus,  and 
then,  sliding  one  bead  on  his  rosary,  he 
would  slowly  and  reverently  go  around  the 
tree  again, 

Mnch  struck  by  hia  reverent  demeanor  and 
evident  earnestness,  we  watched  him  through 
the  corded  meshes  of  our  tent  window;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  devotions,  and  had 
sat  down  to  rest,  we  went  out  and,  courteouH- 
ly  addressing  htm.  asked  him  what  he  sought 
by  these  prayers  and  clrcumambulations, 

"Oh,  sirs/'  said  he.  In  a  tone  that  struck  us 
as  one  of  intense  earnestness,  *'l  am  seeking 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  sin.  All  my  life 
I  have  been  seeking  it;  but  each  effort  that  1 
make  is  as  unsuccessful  as  the  one  before, 
and  still  the  burden  Is  here.  My  pilgrim- 
ages and  prayers  and  penances  for  sixty 
years  have  all  been  in  vain.  Alas!  I  know 
not  bow  my  desire  can  he  accomplished," 

Then  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  he  gave 
us  the  story  of  his  life.  He  told  us  how.  in 
early  life,  he  had  been  sorely  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  his  unexpiated  sins;  that  his  par- 
ents had  both  died  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  leaving  him  an  only  child,  sole 
heir  to  their  wealth;  that  the  priests  whom 
he  consulted  told  him  that  if  he  would  give 
all  his  property  to  endow  a  temple  the  bur- 
den of  sin  would  be  removed. 

He  gave  his  property,  all  of  it.  He  endow- 
ed a  temple:  but  the  burden  of  sin  was  no 
lighter.     His  mind  was  not  at  peace. 

Obedient  to  further  advice  from  the 
priests,  his  counselors,  he  made  the  pilgrim- 
age on  foot  all  the  long  way  to  Benares*  the 
holy  city.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temples  in  worship.  He  spent 
two  years  in  bathing  In  the  holy  Ganges. 
*"But"  said  he,  "the  Ganges  water  washed 
the  foulness  from  my  skin,  not  the  foulness 
from  my  soul,  and  stiii  the  old  burden  was 
there,  uneased." 

He  told  us  how  he  had  gone  from  thence, 
on  foot,  all  the  way  to  Rameswaram;  beg- 
ging his  food  all  the  two  thousand  miles;  for 
he  had  given  all  his  money  to  the  temple, 


and  thence  again  to  Srirangam,  and  thence 
la  other  holy  places. 

He  told  us  how  he  had  spent  his  whole  life 
in  these  pilgrimages,  and  in  penances,  and 
in  desert  wanderings,  apart  from  his  kind, 
living  on  roots  and  nuts  and  jungle  fruits, 
remaining  for  years  at  a  time  In  the  forest 
jungles,  in  the  vain  search  for  relief  from 
the  burden  of  sin. 

"And  now,  sirs."  said  he,  *'my  life  is  almost 
gone;  my  hair  is  thin  and  white:  my  eyes 
are  dim;  my  teeth  are  gone;  my  cheeks  are 
sunken:  my  Ijody  is  wasted;  I  am  an  old.  old 
man;  and  yet,  sirs,  the  burden  of  sin  is  just 
a^  heavy  as  when,  a  young  man,  I  started  in 
pursuit  of  rleliverance.  Oh,  sirs,  does  your 
Veda  tell  how  I  can  get  rid  of  tliis  burden 
and  be  at  peace?  Our  Vedas  have  not  shown 
me  how. ' 

How  gladly  did  we  tell  him  of  our  gracious 
"'burden  bearer,""  and  of  his  loving  call, 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

How  eagerly  did  he  listen  as  we  told  him 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  the  Saviour 
or  the  world,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done 
for  our  salvation.  How  gladly  did  he  pore 
over  the  gospels  we  gave  him.  and  what  earn- 
est questions  did  he  ask  during  the  day  as 
to  points  in  their  teachings  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand. 

Dtiriog  that  night  he  left  and  went  upon 
his  way,  taking  the  gospels  with  him,  and 
we  never  again  saw  him. 

Tho'  so  many  years  have  intervened,  bis 
earnest,  reverent  countenance  remains  photo- 
graphed on  my  memory,  and  I  shall  look  for 
him  up  there  among  the  redeemed;  for  1  be- 
lieve  that  he  was  in  earnest  In  seeking  de- 
liverance from  the  burden  of  sin;  in  vain,  In- 
deed, as  he  sai(i,  through  Hinduism;  I  trust 
not  in  vain  through  the  Gospel  of  Jestis 
Christ. —  Independent 


Buffi's  Story, 

BURR  I.  as  she  Is  now  called,  is  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  She  belongs  to  a  respect- 
able caste  in  India — Hoibett.  She  was  mar- 
ried when  aha  was  seven  years  old  to  an  el- 
derly man  who  bad  been  married  twice  be- 
fore. His  two  wives  had  been  taken  away 
by  illness  so  suddenly,  that  he  feared  to  take 
a  third,  so  to  break  the  spell  of  misfortune 
he  was  married  to  a  tree,  and  then  finally  to 
our  old  friend. 


I 
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He  was  kind  to  her.  and  though  her  father 
and  mother  died  when  she  was  still  young. 
she  never  wanted  for  anything.    She  had  two  ! 
or  three  sons,  but  they  did  not  live. 

Her  husband  was  engaged  by  a  Eurasian 
family  to  look  after  cows,  etc.,  and  his  mis- 
tress became  so  much  attached  to  Burri, 
that  when,  after  many  years,  her  husband 
died,  she  took  Burri  into  her  special  care, 
and  gave  her  a  little  work  to  do  in  waiting 
apon  the  family.  All  went  well  as  long  as 
her  protector  lived,  and  when  she  died,  Burri 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  her  daughter, 
with  injunctions  to  see  that  she  never  want- 
ed. 

But  Burri  was  now  getting  on  in  years. 
She  could  no  longer  perform  the  little  ser- 
vices which  she  was  accustomed  to  do,  her 
health  gave  way,  and  after  suffering  from 
Asthma  for  some  time,  she  began  to  feel  that 
her  life  was  a  burden,  nobody  wanted  her, 
and    she  had  better 'put  an  end  to  it  in  a 
manner  perfectly  right,  according  to  Hindu 
teaching,  by  drowning  herself  in  the  Ganges. 
T^wice  she  made  the  attempt,  and  twice  she 
^v-aa  rescued,  for  God  had  other  purposes  for 
ber.     One  dasf,  stricken  down  with  an  attack 
of    a.cute   bronchitis,  she    was  sent    by    her 
K&om^inal  friends  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
carefully  treated.     Here  she    heard    of 
e  people  called  "Christians,"  who  were 
Icixici,  and  had  been  there  and  taken  away 
ltt.t.le  orphan   children   to   care   for   and   to 
t^i^Lch,  and  she  thought,  "I  would  like  to  be  a 
C^tmTlstian  and  then  they  would  be  kind  to 
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The  matron,  a  godly  woman,  sent  over  to 
otix-  mission-house,  to  ask  us  to  come  over 
^nc]  g^Q  jjg|.  Burri  said  she  knew  nothing 
^^^  Jesus,  but  she  wanted  to  be  a  Christian 
*^«cauae  she  had  no  one  to  bury  her  when  she 
^^^d.  She  said  she  was  quite  willing  to  learn 
*  ^  'We  would  teach  her,  so  after  making  some 
txiciulries  ais  to  her  character,  etc..  she  was 
^ol<l  that  she  might  come  over  to  us.  and  we 

^''ould  try  for  a  month  how  we  got  on.. 
It   was  happy  work  to  teach  her.  for  she 

'^^as  eager  to  learn,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  soon 

"^^oo  her  heart.    It  had  to  be  "line  upon  line. 

*iere  a  little,  and  there  a  little."  for  It  was 


not  easy  to  begin  to  remember  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

She  had  no  knowledge  of  reading,  but  with 
the  help  of  a  picture-book  she  soon  mastered 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  af- 
ter six  months'  teaching  she  was  ready  for 
baptism.  As  she  herself  said,  "I  am  ready 
to  go  to  the  church  and  tell  everybody  that 
Jesus  is  my  Saviour,  and  that  I  want  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  idols." 

She  was  very  happy,  and  always  had  a 
bright  face,  for  she  said,  "Since  I  have 
known  Jesus  I  feel  Just  as  though  I  were  in 
my  own  father's  home."  This  expresses  much 
happiness  to  a  Hindu,  for  the  father's  home 
id  enjoyed  for  far  shorter  time  with  them 
than  with  us. 

Burri  still  suffers  much  from  asthma,  and 
she  often  longs  to  go  and  be  with  Jesus. 
One  day  in  speaking  of  this  we  asked  her, 
"When  God  calls  you  aw^ay,  how  will  you 
know  the  way  to  Heaven?"  She  replied. 
"Jesus  Himself  will  come  to  fetch  me,  and 
He  will  bring  a  light  and  show  me  the  way." 

In  her  simple  way  she  tries  to  teach  others. 
She  often  speaks  to  the  servants,  and  to 
those  who  call  at  the  house,  and  always  has 
a  special  care  and  love  for  our  little  orphans. 

One  marked  feature  in  her  character  is  her 
constant  thankfulness;  we  have  never  heard 
her  "grumble,"  and  a  little  sago  cooked  spec- 
ially for  her,  when  she  is  not  well,  or  some 
other  slight  attention  will  generally  make 
her  feel  "much  better." 

She  is  also  very  loving  towards  everybody, 
and  is  delighted  if  she  may  do  some  little 
service. 

I  think  Burri's  story  speaks  to  us  both  of 
the  love  and  watchfulness  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  went  after  this  sheep  "until  He 
found  it,"  and  also  of  His  forbearance  to- 
wards us,  His  under-shepherds.  whom  He 
has  sent  to  gather  in  all  His  sheep,  and  who 
have  lingered  so  long  on  our  errand  that 
only  the  last  years  of  this  one  will  be  spent 
I  under  His  shadow. 

I      Let  us  be  more  earnest  in  our  prayers  and 

in  our  work,  that  those  for  whom  Christ  died 

may  quickly  be  told  of  His  love,  and  so  that 

happy   day   hastened    when   there   shall    be 

.  "one  flock,  and  one  Shepherd." — G.  Cowley. 
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Missionary  Advance  or  Withdrawal  in 
Japan. 

[A  syiiijioalura  on  tbe  i^utijcn^t  of  Advance  or  Wjtli 
ilrawiil  of  Mi>*i?immry  Koive^  iti  Jtipuu  jii>i»i.*arLHi  Itt 
tho  Au|fUJi*t  ''TuliUiKS  lr*itii  Japuii/'  puhliKhed  Iti 
Tukyu,  tnuJi  vvliich  wf  mukv  the  i\>nuvviii(f  t»xtrut't4<.j 

Front  Rev^  Julius  8oper,  D,  D.,  of  Tokyo. 

"There  is  no  more  Important  and  needy 
mission  field  in  the  world  today  than  Japan. 
The  conversion  of  Japan  to  the  Christian 
faith  is  fraught  with  untold  blessing,  not 
only  to  the  millions  in  Japan  itself,  but  also 
to  the  vast  populations  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Japan  has  come  to  occupy  so  important  and 
influential  a  position  in  the  polities,  educa- 
tion and  commerce  of  Eastern  Asia  that  her 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christianity  will 
largely  decide  the  religious  and  moral  des- 
tiny of  China  and  Korea.  As  Japan  goes,  so 
wtH  China  and  Korea. 

**If  Japan  hecomes  a  Christian  nation 
Within  the  next  fifty  or  one  hundred  years, 
China  and  Korea  will  sooner  or  later  follow 
in  her  footsteps.  But,  if  Christianity  fails 
in  Japan  ('failure"  is  not  in  Christianity's 
vocabulary  K  it  will  not  nucceed  in  Cliina  or 
Korea.  On  Japan  hangs  large  responsl  bill- 
ties/  Hence  the  Importance  of  Christian 
Missions  in  Japan. 

*'The  next  twenty-flve  years  w\U  largely 
decide  the  success  or  non-success  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan.  Now^  is  the  time  for  ear- 
nest, aggressive  and  well  directed  work. 
Great  good  had  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Already  there 
are  many  intelligent  Biad  eflScient,  not  to  say 
influential  Japanese  workers  tn  the  Master^s 
vineyard;  hut  the  number  is  still  compara- 
tively  small.  Many  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized* but  the  majority  is  still  small  and 
non-self-supporting. 

"For  some  years  to  come  the  Japanese 
churches  and  workers  will  need  the  sympa- 
thy, the  prayers  and  the  financial  help  of  the 
"home"  churches.  They  need  special  help, 
because  they  are  Ijeginning  tin  dead  ear- 
nest) to  set  up  for  themselves.  If  Trovl- 
dence  helps  those  who  help  themselves/  the 
churches  of  the  west  are  under  special  obli- 
gation to  Japan. 

*' Instead  of  diminishing  interest  in  Japan 
and  decreasing  appropriations,  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  Christendom  should  be  turned 


I  upon  this  promising  field  as  never  before. 
This  is  Japan's  crisis!  Christianity  is  being 
I  put  to  the  test  In  Japan  as  in  no  period  of  its 
I  history  since  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Now  is  the  time  to  strike! 

"While  Japan   is  a  very  hopeful  ard 
couraging  field — never  more  so  than  at  pr 
en t— 'there  are  special  difliculties  to  contend" 
with.     Nationalism,  Buddhism  and  Material- 
ism are  all   arrayed  against  Christianity — 
they  are  contending  severally,  if  not  united- 
ly, for  the  maBtery. 

"But  the  greatest  obstacle  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Inlellectual  and  intelligent  ch 
towards  Christianity,  it  Is  largely  one  of 
indifference.  They  want  progress  and  even 
morality,  but  they  want  them  without  a  re- 
ligious basis.  Many  of  them  hold  that  Japan 
can  be  genuinely  educated  and  civilized 
without  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  great  fight 
is  to  be  around  these  cardinal  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  and  a  big  figlif 
it  will  be.  It  is  on  us.  Is  this  the  time  to" 
retreat?    Nay,  verily." 


,       From  Rev.  O.  t\  Draper,  of  Yokohama, 
'The  vast  majority  are  still  as  much  uiie< 

I  vangellzed  as  the  people  of  Korea,  China  o^ 
India.  The  education  of  today  is  purely  mi 
teriaU  including  no  spiritual  infiuences,  and 
the  most  intelligent  class  of  the  people.  th«1 
young  men  recently  from  or  just  finishing 
the  schools,  are,  with  few  exception 8»  agnos- 
tics, The  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  would 
leave  the  few  believers  to  face  a  mighty 
problem,  and  to  carry  an  overwhelming  bur- 
den. 

"Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population 
is  even  nominally  a  Protestant  Christian, 
and  many  of  these  Christians  are  as  yet  far 
from  such  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  to  fit  them  to  guide  others. 

•The  churches  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
doing  a  large  work,  and  the  latter  especially 
has  a  heavy  force  on  the  field  and  is  not  con* 

!  RideriuR  withdrawal  for  an  instant.     There 

1  Ik  an  abundance  of  work  for  all,  and  a  de- 
mand   for   an   immediate  effort  such  ad  nq 

'  other  nation  presents.     Japan  is  rapidly 
coming  one  of  the  important  nations  of  the 

i  earth,  and   it   behooves  Christendom  to  put 

I  forth  every  effort  that  her  moral  and  spirit- 
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ual   may  keep  pace  willi   her  material  and    borne  by  Individual  Christians.  Any  Increase 
political  process."  ot  these  burdens  now  means  disaster.'* 


FroTfi  Hev.   C.   W.  Huett,  of  Sapporo. 

*"The  numt>er  of  Japanese  Christians  who 
have  the  qualifications  for  real  leadership  is 
pitifully  small  The  ability  to  make  a 
speech  or  preach  a  sermon,  even  a  good  one, 
ia  not  an  indisputable  evidence  of  real  lead- 
ership ability.  It  shows  ability  of  a  certain 
kind,  but  from  the  few  who  listen  to  and 
follow  the  teachings  expounded  no  great 
results  can  or  will  be  achieved. 

"The  Japanese  unaided  are  practically 
helpless.  Our  very  best  self-supporting 
churches  are  only  In  the  experimental  stage. 
A  half  dozen  changes  and  losses  would  niln 
.the  self-support  of  the  most  flourishing 
'church.  The  amount  of  literature  available 
in  the  vernacular  is  very  smalt  As  yet  there 
If  no  concordance,  no  Bible  dictionary,  no 
commentary  worthy  the  name,  and  very  few 
Christian  books  for  the  average  Christian. 
\  Even  the  Sunday-school  lesson  helps,  teach- 
ers' journal,  hymns,  etc.,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  work  of  missionaries. 

"A  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  non- 
existent even  among  Japanese  Christians. 
Not  one  In  ten  own  a  complete  Bible  and  the 
simplest  question  in  Old  Testament  history 
makes  the  average  believer  stare  in  amaze- 
ment Mr.  S.  S.  Snyder  of  the  Bible  Society 
estimated  in  his  discussion  of  Scripture  cir- 
culation in  Japan  at  the  missionary  confer- 
ence held  in  Tokyo  in  October  1900.  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  distribution  it  would  re- 
quire 41*0  years  to  supply  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Japan  with  a  Bible,  Testament  or 
portion.  Even  this  work  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly carried  on  by  missionaries  and  foreign 
funds.  Not  one  per  cent  of  the  total  coat  is 
borne  by  the  Japanese. 

**How  any  man  who  loves  Christ  and  His 
cause  can  advocate  the  curtailment  of  the 
present  missionary  force  in  Japan  or  the  cut* 
ting  off  of  any  funds  now  coming  here  is  a 
mystery  to  the  writer 

*'If  the  present  missionary  force  could  be 
increased  four  fold  and  the  appropriations 
increased  in  equal  proportions  and  so  main- 
tained for  the  next  twenty-five  years  there 
would  be  some  prospect  of  their  gradually 
putting  the  burden  upon  the  Japanese  church. 
Today  the  Japanese  church  is  bearing  all  the 
burdens  it  can  carry  and  all  the  responsibil- 
ity they  are  capable  of  supporting  Is  being 


From  Miss  M.  B.  Griffiiths  of  Hirosaki. 
"Speaking  to  a  Japanese  lady»  not  long 
since,  of  the  opinion  prevalent  among  many 
in  the  States,  that  *Japan  no  longer  needs 
missionaries;'  her  head  sank,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands  she  exclaimed  sadly. 
*Ah,  they  don't  understand,  they  don*t  un- 
derstand.' 

"in  Japan  the  missionary  is  not  the  visibly 
prominent  factor  in  the  work,  but  his  work 
and  influence  are  more  in  demand  now  than 
ever  before.  The  Japanese  as  yet  have  init- 
iated, independently,  no  movements  for  the 
training  and  education  of  Christian  workers 
as  such.  A  practical,  working  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  Is  rare.  One  of  the  best  known 
Jepanese  Christian  workers  has  said.  'We 
must  look  to  the  missionary  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  devotional  spirit.* 

I  "Never  was  the  wise,  tactful,  guiding  hand 
of  the  strong,  well  balanced,  Spiritf51led  mis- 

;  slonary  more  needed  In  the  direction  of  the 
Bpiritual  affairs  of  the  empire.  An  immense 
amount  of  most  important  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  building,  strong  and  straight  the 

I  frame-work  of  the  temple  of  God. 

I     "Foundations   must  be  strengthened,   and 

I  the  tendency  to  build  a  little  off  the  perpen- 

'  dicular  be  carefully  guarded  against  Masses 
of  the  people  are  still  in  utter  ignorance  of 

I  the  gospel,  and  it  Is  imperative  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  missionary  evangelists  be 
multiplied,  while  existing  educational  plants 
be  thoroughly  strengthened." 


From  Hev,  8.  Ogaia  of  Nagoya. 
*'The  progress  which  Japan  has  made  dui 
ing  the  last  forty  years  Is  merely  material 
not  spiritual.  In  religion  she  has  rather  ret- 
rogressed. The  Buddhist  priests  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  of  their  believers 
live  in  vice  and  corruption.  The  Shintolsts 
do  not  pretend  to  exercise  any  religious  in- 
fluence over  the  people. 

I     "The  Christ lans  only  are  the  true  religious 

people  Id   Japan  today  and  live  and  act  as 

I  they  believe  and  profess:   but  they  are  only 

j  forty-five  thousand    (Protestant)    In   numlwr 

I  against  forty  Ave  million  people — only  one  to 

every   one    thousand — ^and     whatever    effort 

they  put  forth  must  necessarily  be  meager. 

I      "  'The  best  Japanese  minds*  who  have  the 

j  work  of  Christ  at  heart    do  not    think    that 
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Christianity  in  Japan  has  reached  that  stage 
of  progress  where  it  can  freely  propagate 
itself.  They  pray  for  even  a  greater  help 
from  the  mother  churches  in  America  and 
Europe. 

''Some  who  delight  in  proclaiming  their  so- 
called  new  ideas  and  advanced  thoughts  of 
Christianity,  declare  that  Christianity  must 
be  Japanized  and  that  the  church  in  Japan 
should  not  be  controlled  by  the  church  au- 
thority in  foreign  lands.  This  unfortunate 
mistake  of  some  of  the  best  Japanese  minds 
has  wrought  mischief.  It  has  weakened  some 
ot  the  denominations  in  Japan  and  given 
doubt  and  distrust  to  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  missions  in  America. 

"If  the  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  save  peo- 
ple from  indecision  and  fickleness,  Korea 
ought  to  be  considered  first;  if  from  conser- 
vatism and  anti-foreign  spirit,  China  ought 
to  receive  first  attention;  if  from  idolatry 
and  degradation,  India  must  be  taken  first; 
if  from  barbarism  and  savagery  Africa  must 
be  helped  before  all  others;  but  if  from  re- 
fined corruption  and  ignorant  superstition 
(tne  people  of  Japan  at  present  can  be  divid- 
ed into  these  two  classes)  Japan  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  first  and  greatest  attention  from 
all  Christian  lands. 

"A  great  battle  must  be  fought  here  in  the 
coming  few  years  and  Japan  must  be  won  for 
Christ.  So  the  needs  are  greater  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  help  must  come  from 
America  and  Europe  or  else  Japan  will  meet 
that  sad  and  irretrievable  fate  which  came 
upon  the  old  Roman  Empire." 


"It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  Chritt- 
ianity  be  largely  and  immediately  propaga- 
ted in  our  land.      Hence,    the    presence  of 
more  missionaries  and  the  use  of  more  mis- 
sionary money  is  a  positive  necessity  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this   desired  end.    Tbe 
Christian  church  in  Japan  can  not  yet,  by 
any  means,   meet  the  responsibility  of  the 
proper   presentation   of   Christian   truth  to 
these  millions." 


From  Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Petten  of  Yofcofcama. 

"Work  should  be  not  only  continued,  bit 
pressed  in  Japan  for  the  following  reasons — 

"1.  Japan  is  the  strategic  point,  the  key 
to  the  evangelization  of  Asia.  Our  Churcti 
here  helped  until  it  is  self-supporting,  would 
then  send  missionaries  to  China,  where  th^y 
would  be  most  able  allies. 

"2.  We  are  now  at  last,  since  Treaty  Re- 
vision, free  to  go  every  where  in  the  Empire. 
as  we  have  never  been  before,  and  the  people 
are  ready  to  receive  us;  it  is  plainly  the  time 
to  advance. 

"3.  But  one  in  one  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation is  a  Protestant  Christian.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  are  too  large  a  number 
for  one  to  be  left  to  evangelize. 

"To  illustrate,  to  stop  now  would  be  liKe 
casting  off  a  twelve-year  old  son,  because  tbe 
smaller  children  were  more  needy  and  help>- 
less.  What  good  mother  could  do  that?  Sur^s- 
ly  the  mother  church  will  enlarge  her  heart 
so  as  to  care  for  all  her  children!'* 


From  Rev.  H.  Yamaka  of  Kamakura. 

"As  to  the  question  of  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  withdrawing  aid  from  Japan,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  should  they  now  with- 
draw from  this  field,  though  the  form  of 
Christianity  resulting  might  be  somewhat 
changed,  the  root  of  the  truth  would  remain 
in  Japanese  soil.  But  according  to  our  judg- 
ment and  hope,  we  can  not  b«?  satisfied  with 
this. 

"It  is  not  onoiigh  that  moroly  the  root  of 
Christianity  hv  plant**(l  hero.  With  the 
growth  of  our  country  in  material  things,  we 
desire  tho  iutroduf'tioii  of  a  true  civiliza- 
tion. 80  that  our  iidvaiiccnifPt  may  be  sym- 
metrical and  with  proper  proportions.  But 
without  the  intro<iuc(i()M  of  Christianity  this 
can  not  be.  And  it  must  lie  a  vital  form  of 
Christianity. 


From  Rev.  Y.  Honda  of  Tokyo. 
"Is  this  the  time  for  the  Church  to  be^i^ 
to  withdraw  from  the    Japan    field?    I  ^^' 
I  swer, — 

"(1)     Yes,  if  the  question  be  considered    '=*^ 

'  applying  to  certain  Missions  only.    There  a-**** 

Missions  in  this  field  not  well  provided,  a-^*^ 

'  their  men  not  well  selected,  who  might     *'^ 

,  very  useful  in  other  fields,  but  who  can  ""^^ 

hope  to  succeed  here. 

"(2)  No,  If  we  are  considering  part^^^ 
larly  our  own  work,  because  our  •  Mis^*  * 
was  established  in  our  own  peculiar  -W^ 
and  with  premanency  and  thoroughness 
ways  in  view,  and  from  that  standpoint  ^■ 
work  is  till  very  young  and  weak. 
,  would  be  utter  failure  to  begin  withdr^  "^ 
now. 

"(.3)     Yes.   if  the  question  be  limite^^^ 
the  sending  of  missionaries  who  will  d^"^^ 
their  time  to  preaching  only,  because    '^ 
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few  foreigners  can  bope  to  draw  intelligent 
and  sincere  audienoes  equally  well  witti  na-  j 
live   workers,  owing   to   the  great  difficulty 
of  sufficiently  eoinmandliig  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

"(4)  No.  if  this  quet5tii>n  means  that 
here  is  less  need  while  yonder  are  more  des- 
titute fields*  The  stronger  the  foe.  the 
stronger  and  better  equipped  must  be  the 
army  required  to  conquer  It.  la  Japan, 
there  are  two  strong  universities,  and  twen- 
ty college  grade  institutions,  all  filled  with 
an  agnostic  atmosphere,  while  several  tens  j 
of  Buddhistic  schools  send  out  their  young 
men  prepared  for  work;  yet  Christians  up 
to  tlie  present,  have  not  even  one  college 
which  satisfies  the  needs  of  their  own  young 
men.  To  break  down  modern  Jericho,  we 
must  have  heavy  guns,  and  these  guns  must 
carry  the  bei*t  modern  shells," 


gather  some  of  the  fruits  of  modern  clviH- 
zation.  Thus  Japan  is  bound  to  influence 
her  neighbors.  What  would  be  the  influence 
for  Christ  and  His  kingdom  could  Japan 
carry  with  her  new  life  tn  Christ?  The  time 
1^5  ripe,  the  possibilities  very  great,  and  the 
demands  urgent  I  do  not  see  how  the  mis- 
sionary forces  or  aid  can  be  withdrawn." 


From  Rev,  M.  Mitani  of  Tokyo. 

"The  helplessness  of  an  infant  moves 
hearts  with  pity  and  sympathy,  but  a  boy 
Just  beginning  to  develop  into  manhood 
needs  something  more  than  pity,  he  needs 
active  aid»  proper  leading,  suitable  educa- 
tion in  order  to  make  of  him  a  true  aud  use- 
ful man.  The  mission  work  in  Japan  has 
passed  Its  Infancy  and  Is  now  entering  upon 
young  manhood.  It  needs  the  very  best  of 
care  and  support  to  enable  it  so  to  develop 
as  to  lead  this  people  to  become  a  useful  and 
influential  nation  for  Christ  and  His  cause. 
Missionary  forces  must  be  greatly  strength- 
ened  with  *  Spirit' filled  men.' 

*'L— Japan*8  material  progress  during  the 
last  forty  years  is  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
unprecedented  in  history.  But  she  lacks  , 
sadly  the  spirituality  to  mouM  the  higher  ■ 
character  of  the  nation.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  alone  meets  the  present  need*  and 
must  be  speedily  carried  to  all  the  people. 

"H. — The  present  opportunity  is  too  great 
to  be  missed.  The  20th  Century  Movement 
has  begun  with  mighty  manifestations  of 
power.  Tens  of  thousands  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  seeking,  having  tasted  the  saving 
power  of  Christ.  We  hear  everywhere  the 
urgent  cry,  'more  men  and  more  money.' 
Shall  we  let  this  opportunity  go? 

*'!!  I.— Christianized  Japan  would  have 
great  influence  over  other  Oriental  countries. 
Already  hundreds  of  China's  best  students 
are  in  our  schools  of  learning.  Many  of  her 
high  officials    are  lately    visiting    Japan    to 


From  Rev.  Henry  B.  Schwartz  of  Kaffoshima, 

"Teachers  in  Christian  schools  feel  that 
their  most  critically  important  duties  are 
those  in  relation  to  unconverted  students  in 
their  higher  classes.  They  are  soon  to  leave 
sj^hool  and  take  positions  of  influence  in  the 
world.  If  they  are  graduated  as  unconvert- 
ed men  they  are  likely  never  to  become 
Christians.  The  period  of  possible  influence 
is  short,  it  must  be  improved. 

"Japan  is  a  senior.  It  is  now  or  never.  Al- 
ready positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  the 
outside  world  are  being  offered  her.  China 
1:1  sending  students  by  the  hundred  to  be  ed- 
ucated in  Japan*  and  is  asking  her  for  ad- 
visers and  teachers.  Korea  has  juat  engaged 
a  Japanese  gentleman  as  foreign  adviser  to 
her  government.  Si  am  looks  to  Japan  con* 
tinually,  and  even  the  Native  States  of  In- 
dia are  sending  students  to  Japan;  while  the 
proudest  nation  on  earth  is  glad  to  make  an 
alliance  with  her. 

**lt  would  not  be  wonderful  if  under  these 
circumstances  Japan  should  think  she  had 
learned  enough  and  want  to  quit  school.  But 
the  best  of  It  all  is,  Japan  is  more  willing  to 
hear  the  Gospel  and  more  open  to  Christian 
influence  than  ever  before.  Our  schools  are 
full  and  our  missionaries  have  more  calls 
than  they  can  answer. 

"We  should  make  the  most  of  this  wond^jr- 
ful  opportunity.  As  the  strategic  point  in 
Asiatic  missions  Japan  should  have  the  chief 
place  in  the  prayers,  the  gifts  and  the  labors 
of  Christian  people  until  it  is  carried  for 
Christ" 


From  Rev.  D,  8.  Spencer  of  Tokyo. 

"Why  do  people,  particularly  in  America* 
men  of  good  judgment  and  earnest  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  think  of 
Japan  as  so  far  advanced  religiously  that  the 
day  of  withdrawal  of  mission  aid  is  near  at 
hand?  Let  us  be  frank  In  seeking  an  an* 
sw^er. 

"To  our  thought  the  missionaries  are  first 
to  blame.    If  asked  to  write,  space  is  limited^ 
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and  they  naturally  desire  to  say  the  best  ftnd 
most  encouraging  things  in  the  space  given. 
A  public  address  with  usually  but  one 
chance  before  a  given  audience,  must  be 
compassed  in  a  few  minutes,  an  hour  at 
most.  The  natural  tendency  is  to  say  the 
best  and  most  important  things,  at  least  the 
most  encouraging,  in  the  time  given.  De- 
tails must  be  omitted.  The  recital  of  failure 
does  not  usually  draw  friends  and  money. 
All  the  surroundings  tend  toward  a  partial 
and  unbalanced  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  yet  the  missionary  has  not 
the  remotest  desire  to  misrepresent. 

"Again,  some  missionaries  see  nothing  but 
the  rosy  side.  A  slight  religious  awakening 
is  a  great  revival.  A  movement  like  the  re- 
cent Taikyo  Dendo  is  a  religious  revolution, 
and  in  briefly  presenting  the  case  at  home, 
as  one  recently  did,  such  missionaries  speak 
of  the  thousands  who  held  up  a  hand,  signed 
an  address  card,  or  in  some  other  manner 
manifested  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  so  many 
thousands  of  converts  added  to  the  Christ- 
ian Church. 

"There  is  no  desire  here  to  belittle  that 
great  work  of  grace;  but  to  represent  all 
this  company  as  converts  to  Christian  truth 
is  misleading  and  damaging.  The  judicious 
mind,  with  no  lack  of  faith  in  God  and  final 
results,  will  take  a  different  view. 

"Another  class  of  missionaries  fear  to  in- 
cur displeasure  of  the  highly  sensitive  Jap- 
anese, as  witness  'Verbeck  of  Japan.'  These 
Japanese  see  and  read  English  papers  and 
scrutinize  closely  eVery  thing  said  concern- 
ing them. 

"Some  imagine  that  these  Japanese  are 
best  pleased  with  writers  of-  the  Edwin  Arn- 
old type;  but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The 
sensil)le  Japanese  welcome  criticism,  pro- 
vided it  be  free  from  selfishness,  race  pride, 
and   religions  cant. 

"It  must  also  bo  added,  to  be  truthful,  that 
some  of  tho  moral  conditions  well  known  to 
the  experienced  niJHsionary  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  their  plain  recital  would  not  be  tol- 
erated by  an  American  or  European  audi- 
ence or  reading  pnldic.  While  no  loyal  mis- 
sionary win  designedly  make  capital  of  the 
sins  and  weakneHHes  of  tho  people,  it  is  for 
ah  concerned  Important  that  the  real  truth 
be  known. 

"Morally  HpeaUlriK.  the  upper  classes  in 
Japan  are  the  lower  claHMes.  Witness  the  re- 
cent convictions  for  embezzlement  of  public 


funds  in  Hiroshima,  Okayama,  Nagoya,  Shi- 
zuoka,  Kofu,  Yamanashl,  Saitama,  Gumma, 
Sendai  and  Tokyo.  To  the  moral  refonDer, 
the  encouragement  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
public  sinners  now  begin  to  be  sought  ont 


and  punished. 

"A  second  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  mis- 
taken ideas  touches  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  country.  Japan's  military  suc- 
cesses have  been  blinding,  not  to  the  outside 
world  only  but  to  Japan  herself.  Railways 
do  not  necessarily  run  cars  of  salvation.  Tel- 
egraphs and  telephones  may  hide  the  Trinity. 
The  electric  light  is  not  necessarily  the  light 
of  truth.  Forts  are  not  always  bulwarks  of 
the  Bible.  The  Government  military  heroes 
may  be  the  enemies  of  Christ  And  here  is 
where  the  danger  lies. 

"Japan,  flattered  by  military  success  and 
material   advancement  praised   unwarranta- 
bly by  her  would-be  friends  or,  which  brings 
the  same  result,  unmercifully  criticised  by 
the  envious  and  Jealous,  has,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent become  satisfied  with  her  moral  and  re- 
ligious conditions.    But  her  schools  are  des- 
titute of  morals  and  are  not  only  godless, 
but  agnostic  to  a  very  large  degree.    Oii.« 
Christian   in  a  thousand  of  the  populatioxi 
can  not  possibly  influence  the  masb  to  aix7 
large  extent.    Surely  the  Christian  public  a^l- 
ready  wields  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tions to  its  numbers. 

"Liquor  saloons  are  as  common  as  grocei^ 
or  other  stores  and    require    no   special    li- 
cense for  the    sale    of    their    death-dealixig 
drugs.  Every  town  of  any  size  has  its  houses 
of  licensed  prostitution,  often  occupying  tl:*e 
best  building  and  most  flourishing  portloB 
of  the  city.    Suicide  is  alarmingly  comm^*- 
particularly  that  of  the  young.    Unnameat>^^ 
social  vices  are  exceedingly  common,  and   ^® 
one  knows  this  better  than  do  many  of   ^'^^ 
I  native  ministers,  whose  sermons  are  so***®" 
I  times  scathing  rebukes  of  prevalent  so<^^ 


L^^^ 


I  conditions. 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  religious  io^ 
i  ference  is  appalling.  And  this  indiffer^"*^  , 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  direct  op^^^ 
'  t'on  to  Christian  truth,  has  prevailed  a^*-"*^ 
i  1888.  Only  recently  has  the  spirit  of  gen"«-^  *^ 
'  inquiry  after  Christian  truth  again  bec^^^"^ 
manifest. 

I     "Beginning    with    the    Tokyo     Missioc:^'^ 
Conference,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Taikyo  Dendo  movement,  a  spirit  of  awa"*^^ ' 
ing  has  been  manifest.     Disappointed   \^^^ 


the  variouB  moods  and  experiences  through 
which  the  nation  has  passed  in  recent  years, 

J  the  Japanese  people  are  seeking  to  know  the 
anse  of  the  prevalent  unrest,  the  failure  of 

■their  ambitions  and  of  some  of  their  national 
aspirations.     In  some  Important  centers  of 

Uhonght  there  is  a  distinctly  visible  return 

*to  faith.     Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
have  come  to  see  the  failure  of  any  system 

,of  morals  which  does  not  have  a  religious 
Asis. 

**Shintoism  makes  no  pretense  as  a  relig- 
ious cult,  Biuldhism  is  corrupt,  split  up  into 
f notions,  weak  as  a  religion*  and  has  betray- 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  people  until  it  is  lit- 
tle believed  though  by  no  means  powerless. 
Disappointed  in  other  lines,  many  are  turn- 
ing to  Christianity  for  comfort  and  hope. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  desire  in 
many  hearts  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth. 

•'This  is   Christianity's   chance    in    Japan. 


dwells  in  castles  of  air  and  feeds  on  etheriai 
words  of  wisdom.  In  his  eyes  beams  the  fire 
of  ambition:  his  mind  is  athirst  for  knowl- 
edge. Penary  is  only  a  stimulus  to  drive 
him  onward;  worldly  goods  are  to  him 
shackles  to  his  character;  He  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  lo3^alty  and  patriotism.  He  is  the 
self-imposed  guardian  of  national  honour. 
With  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  faultrf  he  is 
the  last  fragment  of  Bushido  (the  undent 
Knighthood  of  Japan  j/' 

As  regards  religion  he  has  none,  as  a  rule. 
Out  of  about  1,000  replies  sent  in  to  inquiries 
made  of  the  students  in  Toyko,  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  acknowledged  belief  in  any  reiigJuP- 
Yet  it  is  religion  that  they  most  need. 

A  student  was  earnestly  seeking  for  satis- 
faction from  study  and  success.  He  passed 
all  his  examinations,  but  found  he  was  no 
nearer  being  satisfied  than  before,  so  he  de- 
termined to  commit  suicide:  but,  as  he  got 
to  the  bridge  whence  he  was  going  to  plunge 


This  is  the  time  to  summon  all  the  forces   into  the  water,  be  thought  of  his  parents  and 


and  push  the  battle  with  renewed  vigor  and 
persistence.  The  Church  that  fails  to  do  ag- 
gressive work  will  soon  be  left  behind.  The 
lamentable  fact  today  is  tJiat  not  an  impor- 
tant mission  represented  on  this  field  is  auffi 


how  disappointed  they  would  be.  He  desist 
ed  and  went  to  his  distant  country  home  in- 
stead. There  he  heard  the  Gospel,  believed, 
and  found  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  vain 
sought  elsewhere.    He  then  studied,  entered 


meet  the  demands  of  the  hour. 
''Let  no  man    deceive    himself 


ciently  provided  with  men  and  money  to  our  Divinity  School,  and  is  now  an  evange- 
list 
with  the  The  young  men  of  Japan  are  seeking  after 
thought  that  Japan  ie  speedily  to  be  won  for  God.  They  are  studying  the  Bible.  Last  year 
Christ.  The  Christian  Church  must  prepare  aione  7,000  English  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
for  a  siege  in  this  land.  If  the  Church  be  besides  those  in  Japanese,  were  sold  by  the 
faithful  to  its  trust  there  is  no  more  doubt  Bible  societies.  The  students  were  the  chief 
as  to  the  outcome  than  there  is  as  to  the  |  IJurchasers,  A  Christian  Japanese  student 
t  truth  of  the  Divine  Word.    Christ  is  certain    told  me  that  most  of  the  students  whom  he 
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knew  had  Bibles  or  Testaments. 

Many  are  openly  confessing  Christ.  Last 
year  in  September  to  October  Mr.  Mott  held 
brief  missions  for  students  and  young  men 
in  seven  places.  He  had  only  eighteen  evan- 
gelistic meetings  in  all,  but  every  meeting 
ERE  is  the  stndenCs  portrait  drawn  by  was  packed,  and  over  1,500  young  m^n  ex- 
a   Japanese   who   is  also   an    English    pressed  their  decision  to  take  Christ  as  their 


to  win.  unless  the  Church  deserts  His  stand 
ard."*  ^ 

The  Young  Man  Student  of  Japan. 

BY  IKEV.  W.  r.  Ul  NCOMIIF.  OF   lOKVtK 


althor.     Dr.  Nitobe  in  his  book  called  Bit^h-   Saviour. 


ido  (The  Way  of  Knighthood)  says:  — 

"Have  you  seen  in    your    tour    of    Japan 
many    a    young    man    with    unkempt    hair. 


Work  amongst  the  students  and  young  men 
ia  the  very  cream  of  a  missionary's  labours 
in  Japan,  and  Is  also  his  most  fruitful  field. 


dressed  In  shabbiest  garb,  carrying  in  his  ,  There  are  about  50,000  students  in  the  recog- 
hand  a  large  cane  or  a  book,  stalking  about  nized  ^^rboals.  i.  e..  Universities,  high  schoolK, 
the  streets  with  an  air  of  utter  indifference   and  special   schools   (medicine,  engineering. 


to  mundane  things?     He  is  the  shoset   (stu- 
dent), to  whom  the  earth  is  too  small  and  the 


normal,  etc.  i . 
But  it  is  in  Tokyo  that  the  greatest  num- 


heavens  are  not  high   enough.     He    has   his   ber  are  congregated.     There  are  said   to  be 
own  theories  of  the  universe  and  of  life.    He  about  50,000  who  class  as  "students*'  there,  a 


large  number  of    whom    are   not   connected  I  God,  the  universe,  man,  sin,  and  aalvatlon 


with  the  reg\ilar  schools.  Many  have  to  earn 
their  living  while  studying;  some  work  all 
day  and  study  in  the  evenings,  others  attend 
schools  in  the  daytime  and  work  till  late  at 
night  for  their  daily  bread.  Numbers  come 
to  utter  ruin  and  end  their  life  by  suicide, 
and  the  condition  of  student  life  in  Tokyo  is 
a  matter  of  much  anxiety  to  the  authorities. 
It  is  only  the  Gospel  which  can  really  save 
them,  and  the  salvation  of  the  students  w^iU 
he  a  mighty  factor  in  the  evangelization  of 
Japan. 


The  Japanese  Student* 

BT   REV.  A.   B.   HUTCHINSON,  OF  KJU-SHIU. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  and  interest- 
ing work  open  to  the  missionary  in  Japan 
lies  In  the  way  of  direct  attempts  to  influ- 
ence for  Christ  the  youth  of  its  schools  and 
Universities,  These  are  generally  bright  and 
persevering  students,  keen  on  acquiring  in* 
formation,  and  able  and  accustomed  to  spend 
more  hours  over  their  books  than  the  stud- 
ents of  other  lands.  Besides  this,  many  are 
anxious  to  master  the  English  language. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  introduc- 
ing to  them  the  New  Testament. 

The  acquaintance  they  make  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Western  science,  history,  and  geog 
raphy  loosens  the  hold  of  thetr  former 
creeds.  They  cannot,  like  their  Shintoist 
parents,  worship  the  rising  sun;  nor  can 
they»  with  Buddhista,  reverence  images  of 
abstractions  or  of  mortal  men.  Buddha  is 
only  an  idea.  So  they  first  let  go  the  inner 
faith  of  childhood  and  soon  give  up  the  outer 
forms  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
press it.  **l  find/'  said  one  of  these,  "that  1 
get  on  Just  as  well  without  religion  as  with 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  true 
of  too  maoy  in  our  own  land,  who  have  never 
yet  felt  the  touch  of  the  living  Christ?  Three- 
fourths  of  these  most  diligent  Japanese  stu- 
dents cali  themselves  either  Atheists  or  Ag- 
nostics. 

I  have  had  at  Fukuoka  for  several  years 
past  a  class  of  students  numbering  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  all  able  to  read  the 
English  New  Testament.  They  pass  on  to  oth- 
er higher  or  special  schools  or  the  Universi* 
ty. 

Most  interesting  are  the  conversations  that 
grow  out  of  these  classes.    The  new  Ideas  of 


which   are   here  presented   to  them   aroi 
thought — often    antagonistic     thought 
are    very    rarely    accepted    as    matters 
course. 

One  remarked,  "It  is  very  easy  for  you, 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  country,  to  be 
lieve  m  a  personal  God,  but  to  us  the  idea  is 
unknown."  Another  asks  quite  simply, 
"Why.  if  God  be  everywhere,  did  He  use  an- 
gels to  tell  His  will  to  Joseph,  Mary,  the  Wise 
Men,  and  others?"  One  w^ho  had  questioned 
in  a  conceited  manner  about  the  origin  of 
evil,  a  year  later  was  a  humble  candidate  for 
baptism,  became  In  time  a  catechist,  and  is 
still  rendering  valuable  aid  in  work  for 
Christ. 

Very  sharp  are  these  young  men,  with 
minds  quickened  in  the  schools,  to  see  and 
note  the  terrible  inconsistencies  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  and  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  call  themselves  His  followers,  as 
at  the  Treaty  Ports. 

When  they  read  in  their  papers  the  utter 
ances  of  European  statesmen,  or  accounts  of 
grievous  scandals,  or  the  record  of  the  vile 
conduct  of  Christian  troops  from  various 
lands  (as  recently  in  North  China),  their  de* 
light  is,  by  question  and  comment,  to  heckle 
their  missionary  friend  about  the  same.  At- 
tendance at  these  classes  has  resulted  in 
eral  ultimately  becoming  Christians,  not 
at  once,  but  the  seed  of  the  Word  carried 
away  has  borne  fruit  to  eternal  life  in  Gad*8 
good  time. 

In  the  great  centers  of  academic  life 
presence  of  a  Christian  hostel  such  as  that  at 
Kumamoto  is  9f  the  greatest  advanta^  to 
Christian  students.  It  helps  them  to  strength 
en  each  other's  faith  and  preserves  them 
from  those  temptations  to  vicious  courses 
which  are  destroying  the  moral  life  of  so 
many. 

The  lot  of  those  students  who  are  far  from 
home  Is  not  enviable.  They  lodge  in  craw^ 
ed  boarding-houses  without  proper  supervis- 
ion. Fortunately,  the  imperious  demands  o! 
study  give  them  little  leisure  time. 

They  are  a  high-spirited  race,  and  remem- 
bering that  they  are  the  future  leaders  of 
life  in  Japan  in  its  various  branches  makes 
it  a  delight,  yet  a  great  responsibility,  when 
opportunity  is  atforded  of  influencing  them 
for  Christ 


I  TkA 


f  At  Saga,  some  years  ago,  I  met  Mr.  B , '  our  catechlst,  Watanabe  San,  I  put  before 

a  student  volunteer  from  America,  and  pro-  him  God's  Word  on  the  subject  of  filial  obe- 

fessor  of  English  in  the  High  Schools.  Out  of  dience  and   the  absolute  need,  if  we  would 

school  hours  his  house  was  open  to  any  stu-  work  as  Chrisrs  servants,  of  submitting  our 

dent  who  wished  to  learn  more  English,    A  wills  in  all  things  to  His  holy  w^ilh    He  rec- 

strong    anti-foreign    party   existed    amongst  ognized  his  error  and  returned  home,  whence 

the  scholars,  and  threatened  those  who  took  at  a  later  date,  with  his  father's  full  consent, 

advantage  of  Mr.  B 'a  kindness,  he  went  to  the  Doshiha, 

One  of  these  latter,  Saito  San,  was  inter-  We  rejoice  that  last  year  1,000  students 
ested  in  Christianity  as  well  as  English*  Mis*  with  500  other  young  men,  at  six  great  cen- 
sing him  from  school  one  day,  Mr.  B- tres,  were  led  to  solemnly  declare  their  ac- 

went  out  to  his  home,  about  four  miles  away,  ceptance  of  Christ  and  desire  to  be  instruct- 
to  make  inquiry,  and  found  him  laid  up,  as  ed  for  baptism.    These  claim  a  real  interest 

e  result  of  a  severe  beating  with  sticks,  ad-  it-  our  prayers. — Church  Mianionary  Oteanct\ 

inistered   the  night  before   by   a  band   of 
nine  or  ten  anti-foreign  students.     When  he 

had  recovered  he  still  absented  himself  from  ^^^'  ^*   ^'   Welbourn   writes  from   Kana* 

school,  and  his  father  professed  ignorance  of  ^^^^^  '^^^^^ '   ^'Though  we  hear  tales  about 

la  whereabouts.  Japanese  students'  lawless  conduct,  yet  those 


Hfei 


A  fortnight  later,  on  his  return  to  school, 
inquired  privately  where  he  had 


Mr.  B- 

been,     "You  know,"  was  the    reply. 


*' those 


fellows  gave  me  a  beating;  well,  I  have  kept 
quiet  during  the  day  at  a  friend's,  but  at 
night  I  have  caught  each  one  of  them  and 
have  given  him  as  good  a  thrashing  as  he 
gave  me/*     "But,"  said  Mr.  B— 


who  come  to  us  behave  in  a  most  gentle- 
manly manner  Some  have  fine,  straightfor- 
ward faces,  and  are  as  nice  fellows  as  one 
I  would  care  to  meet.  Their  unkempt  appear- 
I  ance  at  times  might  not  at  first  strike  one 
I  very  favorat>ly,  but  a  disregard  of  outward 
I  looks    Is    a    tradition    bred    into   Japanese 


,        Ct 


"that  Is  I 

not  the  Christian  way:  w^e  must  forgive  our 
enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us," 
"Yes,"  said  Saito  San,  '*I  know  that,  and  I 
felt  that  1  could  not  do  it  after  I  became  a 
Christian,  so  I  did  it  at  once;  and  now  1  am 
ady  to  go  on  preparing  for  baptism." 
That  is  the  sort  of  character  we  often 
have  to  deal  with.  Saito  San  has  since  done 
good  work  as  a  cathechlst,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  he  belongs  to  another  section  of  the 
Christian   Church. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Wakasa,  the 
officer,  who  became  a  Christian  as  the  result 
of  finding  a  Dutch  Testament  floating  in  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki.  His  family  became 
Christians.  His  grandson,  being  a  student, 
tried  in  vain  to  get  his  father's  consent  to 
ills  entering  the  Doshiha,  or  Christian  Col- 
lege, at  Kyoto,  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry, 
to  which  he  felt  God  was  calling  him.  At 
length  the  young  man  ran  away  from  home, 
.nd  called  on  me  on  his  way  to  Kyoto.    With 


youths,  and  one  soon  ceases  to  notice  partic- 
ularly that  their  clothes  would  seem  queer 
in  America.  Friendliness  is  the  basis  of 
any  good  one  may  do  these  young  men.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  ask  us  questions  about  re^ 
llgion,  and  we  have  Bible  classes  for  them, 
give  them  books  to  read,  both  in  Japanese 
and  English,  and  try  to  infiuence  them  to 
ward  Christianity  as  opportunity  offers.*' 

The  Palmore  Institute  is  an  English  night 
school  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Mission  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  with  about  one  hundred  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  are  business  men  or 
school  boys.  The  school  meets  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  6-30  P.  M., 
and  closes  at  9.  There  are  four  classes,  in 
each  of  which  the  Bible,  reading,  conversa* 
tion  and  translation  are  taught,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  grades  grammar,  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  are  added.  Since  June, 
1901,  twelve  young  men  from  the  school 
have  been  baptized  and  received  into  the 
church,  and  there  are  a  number  of  eager 
inquirers. 
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DIALOGUES,  REaTATIONS,  MISSIONARY  EXEROSES. 


What  a  Penny  Teaches. 

First  Child^ 

Here's  a  penny  for  the  Master, 

Given  as  an  ofP'ring  dear. 
In  remembrance  of  his  goodness, 

Crowning  us  from  year  to  year; 
*Tis  a  little  willing  off'ring 

That  I  bring  through  love  alone. 
Yet,  not  mine — the  Saviour  lent  it. 
And  I  give  him  back  his  own. 
Second  Child — 

This  little  penny  that  I  bring 
To  Jesus,  as  an  offering. 
You  see  is  very,  very  bright. 
And  seems  to  say,  "He  is  our  Light." 
Like  it,  I  pray,  my  soul  to  shine 
Triumphant  for  my  King  divine. 
Third  Child— 

The  penny  I  offer  is  new, 
A  symbol  for  me  and  for  you ; 
So,    too,    are    the    mercies    that,    scattered 

abroad. 
Descend  to  the  earth  from  the  store-house  of 
God; 

His  mercies  are  new. 
And  fresh  as  the  dew. 
Fourth  Child- 
Here  on  this  penny's  face 
A  stamp,  or  seal,  I  trace. 
That  shows  its  mart  of  trade. 
And  place  where  it  was  made; 
With  us  it  is  the  same, 
A  seal  we,  too,  may  claim; 
And  if  our  hearts  to  God  are  given, 
We'll  wear  the  blessed  seal  of  heaven. 
Fifth   Child— 

I  find  a  name  and  date 
On  which  to  meditate. 
And  from  my  penny  learn 
New  meaning  to  discern. 
And  read  a  lesson  there 
To  keep  with  tender  care; 
If  we  for  God  are  set  apart. 
His  name  is  graven  on  our  heart. 
Sixth  Child— 

My  little  penny  reminds  me — 

It  stands  for  wealth,  though  small — 
Of  our  Father's  great  abundance. 
Rich  and  large  enough  for  all; 
From  his  bounty  full  and  free 
Man  is  fed,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Seventh  Child— 

My  penny  suggests  (jiving. 
And  this  is  true  living. 
If  done  for  the  dear  Saviour's  sake; 
To  give  without  grudging. 

And  no  one  misjudging — 
Oh,  this  is  the  plan  I  would  take. 
Eighth  Child— 

I  have  a  thought  to  tell  you 

My  penny  teaches  me; 
*T  round,  and  is  the  emblem 

Of  true  eternity. 
So  Jesus'  love  encircles 

His  children,  great  and  small. 
And  tenderly  surround  us 
Forever,  one  and  all. 


Loving:,  Living:,  Praying:,  Girinj. 

"The  church  was  old  and    too  small,"  they 

said, 
And  the  people  knelt  as  the  pastor  prayed: 
"That  the  spirit  of  love  on  them  might  fall, 
To  build  the  Lord's  house.  For  each  and  for 
all, 

"Let  loving  be  living. 
Let  praying  be  giving!" 

"Amen!"  answered  the  deacon,  who  alwaji 

led 
The  subscription  list.  "Amen!"  they  all  sail 

But  the  deacon  thought  of  the  meadow  tbit 
lay 

Right  next  to  his,  to  be  sold  the  next  day 

At  a  bargain;  so  he  started  to  go. 

Holding  the  hand  of  his  little  boy,  Joe. 
"Let  loving  be  living. 
And  praying  be  giving!" 

The  pastor  cried  with  an  anxious  heart 
As  the  people  all  made  haste  to  depart. 


'*When  the  preacher 


"Papa, "  said  Joe,  as  his  little  feet  pattered- 
Little    six-year    Joe,  whose    tongue  always 

chattered 
Of  all  that  he  heard 

prayed. 

And  prayed — and  got  done,  *Amen,*  you  all 
said;  | 

What  does  amen  mean?" 
"Why,  so  be  it,  my  son." 

"Then  amen  means  a  new  church,  don't  it^ 
And  it  will  be  built  some  time,  won't  it?' 
"Yes.  when  there   are   bricks   enough."  a^* 

then  straightway 
He  thought  of  the  meadow  and  ite  loads  ^ 

hay. 


He  was  off  the  next  morning,  busy  in  buy^** 

And  so  was  Joe  off  as  busy  in  trying 

His  little  new  wheelbarrow,  but  'twas  qui*^* 

load. 
For  dear  little  fingers    to    wheel    down      * 
road; 

"Please,  mister,  come  quick. 
And  get  the  two  brick. 

For  the  new  meeting  house."  And  the  pa^"^ 

smiled 
In  the  rosy  face  of  the  hopeful  child. 


And  the  good  preacher  told,  when  the  wr^ 

was  done, 
Of  the  new  house  to  be.  for  the  work  had      * 
gun; 

How  little  Joe  Darrow, 
On  a  wheelbarrow. 

Had  brought  the  first  brick.    O'er  misty  ^^ 

drew 
Many  a  hand,  as  the  long  list  grew 
To  thousands  of  dollars.    The  pastor  pra^^ 

then 
As  never  before,  and  they  all  said  "Amen   ^ 
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Diahguesj  Recitations^  Missionary 


Dialogfuc  About  Mfssionary  Pennies* 

BY    80PHIK    H.    SMITH. 

Johnny — Here  is  a  penny  for  the  mission- 
ary box.  Mary. 

Mary — Oh,  Johnny.  I  wish  we  could  give 
more;  a  penny  seems  so  small. 

Johnny — I  wish  we  could  give  more,  too, 
hut  you  know  we  are  poor  and  cannot  afford 
it, 

Mary — ^!  wonder  If  the  Lord  cares  for  our 
pennies  as  much  as  he  does  for  other  chil- 
dren's dimes  and  quarters. 

Johnny — of  course  he  does,  if  it  is  all  that 
we  can  give.  You  remember  how  Jesus 
praised  the  poor  woman  who  gave  her  mite, 
while  he  never  said  anything  to  the  rich 
jieople  who  were  throwing  in  their  dollars. 

Mary — Yes;  and  our  teacher  told  us  last 
Sunday  that  our  pennies,  cheerfully  and  wil- 
lingly  given*  would  do  more  good  than  some- 
body's ten  dollars,  grudgingly  given. 

Johnny — What  are  those  little  verses  about 
the  child  who  gave  a  penny? 

Mary^ — ^A  child  a  penny    gave;    with    It  a 

tract  was  bought. 
By  which  a  heathen  chief    was   to 

the  Saviour  brought. 
A    little    church    was    built;    men 

turned  from  idols  cold, 
Till     fifteen     hundred    souls    were 

gathered  in  the  fold. 
How  many  more  shall  come  in  )oy 

with  Christ  to  dwell.  i 

The    fruit    of    this    seed,    eternity 

must  tell. 

Johnny — ^If  every  penny  did  that  much,  a 
good   many  churches   would   be  built  and  a  '. 
£:reat  number  of  people  saved. 

Mary — 1  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  have 
felt  ashamed  because  I  could  not  give  more 
than  a  penny  each  week,  but  now  I  shall  feel 
thankful  that  I  can  give  that  much. 

Johnny — Some  day  we  may  be  richer  and 
then  we  must  not  content  ourselves  by  giv- 
ing pennies,  but  give  as  much  more  as  we 
are  able. 

Mary — Yes.  we  must  always  g:lve  according  | 
to  our  means,  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor» 
only  we  may  not  feel  what  we  give  then  as  t 
murh  as  we  do  now.  ' 

Johnny — 1  expect  the  poor  people  do  feel 
more  than  the  rich  what  they  give,  l>ecause 
they  have  to  make  such  sacrifices  in  giving; 
and  I  expect  that  was  why  Jesus  praised  the 
poor  widow,  though  she  gave  so  much  less 
money  that  the  rich  men  around  her, 

Mary — WelL  we  are  still  young  and  poor, 
but  we  can  give  our  pennies  cheerfully,  and 
be  thankful  we  have  that  much  to  give. 

Hear  the  pennies  dropping,  listen  as  they 
falL 

Every  one  for  Jesus.  He  will  get  them  alL 


What  Missionary  Pennies  will  Do* 

See  heref  see  here!  a  bright  new  cent 

My  father  gave  to  me; 
Oh.  Johnny,  say.  what  would  you  buy 

With  it,  if  you  were  me? 


JOHNNY, 

I've  got  a  penny,  too,  see  here! 

And  though  It  is  quite  small, 
*Twill  buy  some  candy.  I  am  sure. 

Or  else  a  top  or  ball 

CHARLIE. 

O.  how  I  wish  I  had  a  pile 

Of  pennies,  up  so  high, 

(Measuring  with  his  hand,) 
What  lots  of  playthings,  pretty  toys 

And  candles  1  would  buy! 

JOHNNY, 

And  /  would  buy  a  great  live  horse 

And  ride  him  all  the  day; 
Tm  sure  1  never  should  be  tired, 

Nor  never  want  to  play. 

CARRIE. 

Now,  boys,  if  you  will  listen 
I'll  tell  you  something  true 

I  read  about  some  boys  and  girls 
About  as  big  as  you. 

They  live  across  the  ocean. 

Thousands  of  miles  away. 
They  never  read  the  Bible 

Nor  ever  learn  to  pray. 

They  never  go  to  Sunday  school 

To  hear  God's  holy  word, 
B- t  worship  idols  <made  of  stone 

Or  wood )  instead  of  G<>d. 

They  never  heard  of  Jesus, 

So  gentle  and  bo  mild. 
Who  blessed  the  little  children 

And  loves  each  little  chikL 

Our  people  send  the  Bible 

And  misBioiiaries  there. 
But  it  takes  a  lot  of  money. 

To  support  them,  every  year. 

t'HAUUK- 

Here.  Carrie,  take  my  penny; 

1  do  not  want  the  toys; 
I'd  rather  send  the  Bible 

To  the  little  girls  and  boys, 

.lOHNNY, 

Ami  80  would  /.•  take  mine  along 

And  send  it.  Carrie,  too; 
If  I  a  pile  of  pennies  bad 

I'd  give  them  all  to  you. 

ALL  TtXJKTHKIl. 

We're  very  little  children, 

*Tis  little  we  can  do. 
But  we  will  send  our  pennies. 

And  the  dollars  leave  for  pou. 
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METHODS  AND  PLANS 

What  Some  Little  People  Did  for 
Missions* 

**01i,  Carol,  have  you  really  and  truly  got 
an  aunt  in  China?" 

"Why,  yes;  she's  my  aunt  Dorothea*  She 
sends  me  lovely  presents  and  letters,  wax 
(Ishes  and  little  cups  and  saucers,  and  idols 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  may  be  when  I 
grow  lip  I  shall  be  a  missionary,  too." 

**0h,  don't,  Carol.  Please  don*t  go  'way  off 
there!" 

"I  mean,  in  case  papa  and  mamma  and 
you  and  everybody  should  die.  Of  course  1 
could n*t  leave  mamma,'  said  Carol,  with  a 
little  gasp  at  the  outlook  her  own  words  had 
brought  up. 

Her  playmate  Ahlo  looked  grave  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  Carol's  brightening  face  reassured 
her,  and  the  two  little  girls  ran  upstairs  to 
see  the  latest  present  from  China.  It  was  a 
small  silver  pin  and  the  design  represented 
one  of  the  Chinese  characters  or  words, 

"I  know  what  it  means.  Come  in  the  nur- 
sery and  see  me  copy  it  on  the  blackboard 
and  ril  show  you  how  to  draw  it,  too.  There, 
Ahlo«  you  must  make  marks  Just  like  this 
and  it  means  happiness." 

'*How  do  you  know,  Carol?" 

''Because  aunt  Dorothea  wrote  about  it  in 
a  letter  and  said  Foo  and  Shou  meant  about 
the  same  as  our  health  and  happiness  and 
this  is  Foo/* 

"My  mother  gets  letters  from  China,  too, 
and  hers  have  big  red  seal  on  them  with 
such  a  funny  looking  shape,  something  like 
your  pin,  only  larger," 

"Does  she?  Why  don't  you  bring  one  over 
here  and  perhaps  mamma  could  tell  what  ii 
means?" 

"Does  you  mother  know  all  the  Chinese 
words?" 

*"No,  I  suppose  not;  but  she  knows  three 
or  four  very  nice  ones,  and  it  might  be  one 
of  them." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  two  children 
drifted  about  the  room  looking  at  different 
things^  until  Ahlo  spied  a  piece  of  paper 
pinned  on  Carol's  dainty  silver-rimmed  pin- 
cushion. 

'What*s  this?" 

"That's  my  text  for  tomorrow." 


IN  MISSIONARY  WORK- 

"Auntie  Sue  picked  out  that  text  for  me. 
It's  an  easy  one,  isn't  Jt?^*Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy/  and  she  came 
In  the  nursery  this  morning  while  'B'  was 
brushing  the  tangles  out  of  my  hair  and 
we  made  a  beautiful  plan,  how  I  could  live 
it/' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  living  It?*' 

"Come  down  on  the  piazza  and  I'll  tell  you. 
i  forgot  all  about  my  missionary  box.  It 
must  be  dry  now,  and  you  and  1  will  put 
the  papers  in  it/' 

Out  on  the  vine-shaded  piazza  were  all  the 
signs  of  Carol's  morning  occupation — pieces 
of  paper,  scissors,  mucilage-bottle,  pencil  and 
paints,  all  scattered  about.  The  newly  deco- 
rated box  stood  on  the  piazza  railing,  with 
only  Kitty  Kimo  to  guard  it,  and  Kitty,  the 
rogue,  was  rolled  up  in  a  ball  fast  asleep  on 
the  hammock  cushion! 

The  box  was  a  plain  white  one,  which 
Carol  had  ornamented  by  painting  colored 
stripes  across  it  and  pasting,  at  the  centre 
and  in  the  corners,  some  round  pieces  of  glk 
paper,  on  which  were  black  marks  to  look 
like  Chinese  characters.  The  marking  of  the 
box  had  been  a  difficult  task,  but  had  finally 
been  accomplished  and  then  the  cover  was 
glued  on  the  box,  so  that  all  papers  w^ould 
have  to  be  put  In  at  the  top  through  some 
slits,  which  Clinie,  the  cook,  had  cut  with 
a  knife. 

"It's  beautiful/'  said  Ahlo.  "Now  I'll  hold 
Kitty  and  you  tell  me  what  it's  for/' 

Carol  explained  that  she  was  going  to  the 
seashore  to  spend  the  month  of  August,  and 
that  auntie  Sue  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
plan  to  get  all  the  children  in  the  hotel  to- 
gether  Sunday  afternoons,  and  have  some 
pleasant  readings. 

"I  suppose/'  went  on  Carol,  '*the  children 
would  like  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  but 
they  don*t  know  how  to  do  it;  and  auntie 
Sue  says  they  run  up  and  down  the  piazza 
and  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  when  other 
people  want  to  be  quiet.  So  she  asked  me  to 
save  all  the  letters  and  papers  t  could,  and 
one  day  she  is  going  to  talk  to  us  about  mis- 
sions and  read  what  is  in  my  box.  That's  the 
way  I  am  going  to  help  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy. 

"Mamma  has  given  me  parts  of  aunt  Do- 
rothea's letters,  and    papa    will   cut    some 
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things  out  of  the  mlsalonary^  papers,  and  l 
have  some  Chinese  pk'tureB  and — ^and  there's 
auntie  now,  and  I'll  aak  her  to  come  and  read 
some  of  these  papers  to  you  before  we  put 
them  in,  and  then  you  can  see  how  nice  It 
will  be." 

"Fd  like  to  help,  too/'  said  Ahlo;  '*and  I 
am  going  to  ask  her  to  tell  us  something  else 
she  is  going  to  talk  about  down  at  the  sea- 
shore, and  let  me  have  a  box  and  be  a  collec- 
tor; and  perhaps  Maud  would  like  one/' 

So  in  a  few  days  the  three  little  friends 
were  busy  helping  auntie  Sue  prepare  for 
her  Sunday  afternoon  readings  at  the  sea- 
shore,  and  Maud,  who  was  older  than  the 
others,  found  a  very  pretty  quotation  which 
she  wrote  on  her  box,  *'l  am  a  gatherer/' — 
Zaly  Minot. 


o 


Money -Raising'  Methods, 

P  course,  the  best  way  to  collect  money 
for  the  church  Is  just  to  collect  it.  In 
the  main,  in  almost  any  community,  the  peo- 
ple have  the  money  for  all  of  the  purposes 
that  they  really  want  to  spend  it  for.  They 
will  spend  it  for  God's  cause  if  they  are  vi- 
I  tally  interested  therein.  And  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  leaders  of  the  church  to  get  the 
people  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
If  we  do  this  the  money  will  come.  And  yet 
it  will  not  always  come  of  itself;  we  must  go 
after  it. 

The  chief  objection  to  all  clap-trap,  bar- 
gain-counter methods  of  raising  church 
funds  is  not  that  you  can't  get  very  much 
that  way.  nor  even  the  strong  objection  that 
it  often  costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  but  that 
it  dries  up  the  real  foundation  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  hearts  of  a  people;  and  they  be- 
come so  enamored  of  this  new  method  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  their  way  into  the  king- 
dom that  the  simple  matter  of  straight  Gos- 
pel giving  becomes  a  lost  art. 
I  And   with   the   loss   of  the  art  of  giving 

there  also  goes  the  joy  of  giving.    For  there 
I        may   be  abounding  joy   in   connection   with 
I        Christian   giving.     We  are  told    in   the   old 
'        Book  that  *'the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
Some  scholars  prefer  the  word  hilarious  over 
that  of  cheerful.    What  a  victory  to  have  the 
,        church  full  of  hilarious  givers!     Anything 
,        that  tends   to   prevent  that   is   not   a   good 
thing. 

When  the  church  needs  money,  let  the  peo- 
ple be  frankly  and  openly  asked  for  it.    And 


never  should  an  apology  he  made  for  pre- 
senting God's  claim  for  funds.  Has  He  not 
given  us  aU  that  we  have?  Has  He  not  ?i 
perfect  right  to  ask  for  a  part  of  it  back 
again?  Does  not  everybody  know  that  the 
church  cannot  be  run  without  money?  Do 
wc  not  spend  our  money  freely  for  other 
things? 

Nor  should  we  raise  money  in  a  manner 
that  would  indicate  that  we  do  not  enjoy  it. 
Let  us  put  our  hearts  into  it,  and  do  it  joy- 
fully as  unto  the  Lord. 

And  let  there  !>e  nothing  hidden  or  cov- 
ered about  it.  Let  it  all  be  open  and  above 
boards  Give  the  people  ail  of  the  informa 
tion  and  they*ll  give  you  the  money  every 
time.  All  secret  movements  in  this  line  are 
a  failure.  Let  the  people  know  fully  just 
what  you  did  with  all  of  the  money  they 
have  given  you  hitherto,  and  just  w^hat  yon 
want  to  do  with  this,  and  ail  will  be  well, 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  know,  it 
i>  their  money  and  their  church. 

They  want  their  church  to  succeed,  and 
wtll  furnish  the  necessary  money  to  make  it 
go  if  they  are  properly  treated.  If  the 
finances  are  not  properly  managed  they 
should  know  H,  and  the  officers  of  the  church 
should  i)e  removed  and  competent  men  put 
In  their  places.  The  management  of  the 
finances  of  a  church  should  never  be  open  to 
suspicion.— Geo.  C*.  Wilding,  D.  D.,  in  Zion*H 
Herald. 


Work  for  Our  Lord. 

The  fie! (is  are  ail  white  and  the  reapers  ar»^ 

few. 
The  children  are  willing,  but  what  can  we 

do 

To  work  for  the  Lord  In  His  harvest? 

Our  hands  are  but  small,  and  our  words  are 

but  weak. 
We  can  not  teach  others,  how  then  shall  we 

seek 

To  work  for  the  Lord  In  His  harvest? 

Well  work  by  our  prayers,  by  the  pennies  we 

bring. 
By  small  self-denials  the  least  little  thing 
May  w^ork  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest. 

Until  by  and  by,  as  the  years  pass  at  length. 
We  too  may   be  reapers    and    go    forth    in 
strength 

To  work  for  the  Lord  In  His  harvest. 
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FROM  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Young,  on  Sunday,  May  11, 
at  Aden,  Arabia,  baptized  Sheikh  Salem,  a 
leading  Mohammedan.  He  writes:  "In  all 
my  dealings  with  him,  I  recognized  a  devout 
man  and  an  earnest  soul,  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  rich  man 
prevented  me  from  supposing  that  he  had 
any  ulterior  motive  in  seeking  to  know  the 
truth.  J.  Gordon  Logan,  who  saw  the  man 
in  my  house,  writes  from  Suez:  'It  is  worth 
more  than  ten  years*  work  to  have  the  means 
of  bringing  such  a  soul  as  Sheikh  Salem  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Islam  into  the  marvelous 
light  of  God's  love.*  " 

Rev.  G.  L.  Pearson,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Hawaiian  District  of  the  Pacific  Japanese 
Mission,  reports'a  membership  of  386,  a  gain 
of  8  per  cent.  In  the  three  day  schools  for 
Japanese  children  are  110  pupils.  The  night 
schools  for  Japanese  young  men  are  largely 
attended.  There  was  raised  $2,500,  and  for 
benevolence  $338.  The  work  as  planned  for 
next  year  shows  ten  charges. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moose  writes  that  in  an  itin- 
erating trip   lately   made   in  Korea,   he   re- 
ceived  a   very   cordial   welcome  and   Chris- 
tianity   is   making   excellent   progress.      He ' 
also   says:    "It   is  a   nice   custom   that  our! 
Christians  have  in  this  country  of  marking 
every  church  with  a  flagpole  and  hoisting  a 
flag  at  the  time  of  service,  instead  of  ringing 
a   bell.     The  flag  is  usually  white,  with  a ' 
large  red  cross  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  ' 
words  'Jesus  Church'  surround  it."  ' 

Miss  Helen  I.  Root  writes  from  Jaffna, 
Ceylon:  "Work  has  been  carried  on  here  for 
about  eighty  years,  until  the  whole  district, 
thick  as  it  is  with  ever-increasing  temples 
and  shrines,  is,  after  all,  astonishingly  well 
permeated  with  Gospel  truth.  Just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Christian  church  is  a  great 
outlying  field  comprising  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  educated  in  mis- 
sion schools.  They  have  little  faith  in  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  they  are  intellectually 
more  than  half  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  They  need  just  the  touch  of 
God's  Spirit  on  their  lives  to  make  them 
realize  their  own  need  of  salvation,  and  bo 
willing  to  come  to  Jesus  for  it.  There  is  the 
freest  access  everywhere  to  Gospel  teaching. 


and  the  utmost  need  for  the  Christians'  livo 
to  bear  it  out.  The  work  is  just  boundless 
ii*  its  possibilities,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  sense  of  this  among  our  people." 

Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor  writes  from  Yatong. 
Tibet:  "The  Chinese  want  to  close  this  place 
to  British  subjects,  and  then  the  whole  of 
Tibet  will  be  closed  to  the  Gospel.  My  being 
here  prevents  this.  The  bungalow  here,  that 
belongs  to  the  Indian  Government  by  treaty, 
has  now  been  proclaimed  Chinese  property. 
and  the  Chinese  flag  has  been  put  up  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs." 


South  America. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Lander,  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Mission  in  Brazil,  writes:  "The  year 
has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  I  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  thirty  new  places, 
and  received  370  members.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  progress  and  activity  on  all  the  circuits, 
and  the  people  are  disposed  as  never  before 
to  hear  the  Gospel.*'  1 

Dr.  Teixevra  da  Silva  is  a  prominent  law- 
yer in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  has  lately  been  ] 
converted  to  Protestantism  as  represented  by 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  has  commenced 
speaking  on  Sunday  afternoons  In  one  of  tli« 
public  squares  to  immense  crowds  of  atten- 
tive listeners,  telling  them  of  Jesus  and  His 
love.  He  is  now  printing  at  his  own  expen^^ 
a  weekly  paper,  A  L\ix  Divina,  to  extend  tli« 
Gospel  light. 

Mrs.  Ida  A.  T.  Arms  writes  from  Concep- 
cion,  Chile,  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  con- 
verts in  Chile:    "The  room  was  poorly  ft'^' 
ished    and    scantily    furnished.     The   hal^' 
burned     candle    threw    a     flickering    li^^^ 
around.     By  the  side  of  the  bed  sat  one   ^' 
our  faithful  teachers,  while  slowly  the  hoii*^ 
numbered    themselves,    and    the    busbar*^' 
wearied  with  nights  of  watching,  slept   O^^ 
Francisca  was  dying.     She  had  worked    ^® 
hard  to  finish  the  new  print  dress  for  o**^^ 
Christmas   tree,   the   first  one   our  Sunday* 
school  had  ever  had.     She  did  finish  it.  l3ti< 
was  unable  to  leave  her  bed  when  the  ni^^ 
arrived   for  our  gathering.     She  knew  ^*^ 
must  die.   "Let  me  wear  the  new,  clean  dr*^^ 
in  my  coflfin,"  she  had  said.     Suddenly    ^^ 
started  up.  threw  away  the  restraing  a*^"* 
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the  attendants  and  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  { ney  to  become  superintendent  of  education 
tie  called:  *Carlos,  Carlos,  lift  me!'  Quickly  for  the  province.  Mr.  Teuiiey  has  been  ^i 
came  to  her  side,  *To  the  floor*  Carlos.'  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  and  his 
^o:  why?'  'Jesus  Is  coming:  1  want  to  be  appointment  is  an  evidence  that  the  govern- 
Ifound  low.  low  at  His  feet.  Put  me  down,  ment  is  becoming  much  more  liberal  and  is* 
Carlos,  low  down/  Then  suddenly  the  face  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  inlro- 
rew  brighter,  and  heavenly  glory  transfig-  j  duction  of  western  ideas  and  plans, 
ared  the  worn  lineaments.  'He  has  come.  A  high  mandarin  in  China  was  asked  by 
Don't  you  see  Him?  He  knows  rae;  He  loves  an  English  oflldal  if  he  had  ever  read  the 
^jie.  Up  there — O,  how  beautiful!  Look.  Bible.  The  mandarin  went  Into  an  inner 
^■kKik!  Blessed  Jesus^  blessed  Jesus!'  Again  room  and  brought  back  a  book  fllled  with 
^H^id  again  she  repeated  the  words.  Fainter  extracts  from  the  New  Testament,  saying 
^Hmd  fainter  grew  the  husky  voice,  and  just  that  he  had  read  it  and  had  copied  from  it 
^H|K  New  Year  dawned  Francisca,  the  first  con-  j  the  extracts  there  found,  which  were  those 
^^ert 


^rt  from   my   woman *s  class  in   Chile. 
tered  the  heavenly  portals/* 


en- 1  he  liked  the  best,  and  said:  "If  only  the  peo- 


I  pie  who  profess  this  religion  were  to  live  in 
accordance   with   its   precepts,   this   religion 


*  would  spread  all  over  the  world." 


t^"***^'  '      Dn   Ament,  of  the  American   Board   Mis 

Rev.  W.  R  Beaman  writes  from  China:  ,  sion,  writes  from  Peking:  '^Tbe  political  out- 
rhe  demand  for  Western  learning  is  over- 1  y^^^  jg  not  wholly  reassuring.  While  It  Is 
helming.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  true  that  the  leading  men  in  Peking  are  In- 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  students  that  are  elined  to  liberal  views,  and  would  readily  fall 
absolutely  helpless.  No  one  to  help  tliem  '  i^  ^ith  a  progressive  policy,  it  is  also  true 
but  Ihe  missionary,  and  he  is  overcrowded   that   Prince  Tuan,   who   should  never  have 

•with    other    duties    that  demand  his  atten^ ;  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  Gen.  Tung  Fu 
l^on."  Hsiang  are  still  influential,  and  from  points 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  American  Board  Mission  ,  ^^  safety  in  the  far  west  exercise  an  infiu- 
in  China,  writes  from  Inghok  City:    "There    pjn^e   for  conservatism  which  the  men   here 


^^Qs  a  great  demand  everywhere  for  Christian 

^MK^oks.     Several  teaLhers  of  heathen  schools 

^^mave  purchased  a  number  of  portions  of  the 

^■Kew    Testament    to     introduce    into    their 

^H|K:hools.    Several  men  came  to  us  and  bought 

^'m  full   set  of  books  that  make   plain   what 

Christianity  is.     They  lived  at  least  twenty 

miles  from  any  chapel.     We  opened  a  boys' 

day  school  here  at  Inghok  City,  and  within 

two  weeks  It  was  so  crowded  that  we  were 

^^obliged  to  rent  another  room." 

^^ft    Misa  Grace  M.  Hill,  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 

^■eatant  Mission  in  China,  writes  from  Chang- 

teh,  Hunan,  July  1:  *'We  have  three  missions 

here  represented  by  foreigners,  one  outside 

the  east  gate  belonging  to  the  Cumberland 

Presbyterians,  one  Inside  the  city  belonging 

to  the  China  Inland  Mission,  anil  ourselves 

out^side  the  west  gate.    On  June  25  the  three 

missions  united  in  holding  a  union  meeting 

for  the  women.     Between  sixty  and  seventy 

women   and   girls  were   present,  and   many 

showed   their   deep   interest   by   their  eager 

expression    and    sensible   questions   and   an- 

awers/' 

tYuan  Shih  Kai,  Governor  of  the  Province 
f  Chili,  has    invited    Rev.  Charles    M.  Ten- 


dare  not  ignore.  Still,  it  is  true  that  prog 
ress  is  in  the  air,  a  new  spirit  is  abroad,  the 
church  is  hopeful,  officials  in  favor  of  reform 
are  more  bold  and  aggressive  than  before. 
We  have  more  friends  than  formerly,  and 
more  oflflcials  in  office  call  on  us." 

Rev.  W.  F.  Beaman  writes  from  Kiatlng, 
West  China:  "The  bands  of  unrighteous  gov* 
eminent  and  superstition  that  have  re- 
strained the  people  for  uncounted  centuries 
are  beginning  to  give  way,  and  the  empire  Is 
agonizing  from  centre  to  circumference  In 
the  strife.  Recently  I  baptized  eighteen 
men  and  three  women.  There  are  now  four- 
teen outstations  connected  with  Kiating, 
practically  self-supporting.  1  am  just  now 
sending  off  for  two  months  twelve  men  in 
twos  and  twos  to  work  the  outstations  and 
evangelize  the  villages  and  cities  in  this  dis- 
trict. Each  two  will  spend  a  week  and  Sun- 
day in  each  outatatlon,  and  from  that  centre 
work  the  surrounding  villages.  Then  they 
will  pass  on  to  the  next.  Then  the  next  two 
workers  will  come  and  spend  a  week  and 
Sunday,  as  the  previous  ones  have  done.  I 
have  given  them  their  sermon  texts  for  each 
week,  with  a  good  supply  of  references.  They 
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will  all  use  the  same  text  each  week  and 
Sunday.  The  subjects  are:  Jesus  Our  Life, 
Jesus  Our  Light,  Jesus  Said,  Faith,  The  Gos- 
pel, Grace,  Persecution,  Repentance.  Some 
of  these  men  are  new  converts,  sent  out  in 
company  with  experienced  Christians.  At 
least  half  of  the  men  go  without  pay,  and 
some  of  them  even  pay  their  own  traveling 
expenses." 


Persecution  aod  Rebellion  in  Vest  China* 

Dr.  H.  L.  Canright  writes  from  Chentu, 
West  China,  August  16,  1902: 

"We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
'boxer'  uprising.  It  has  been  growing  rapid- 
ly for  the  last  five  months  and  at  present 
bids  fair  to  spread  over  the  whole  province. 
These  boxers  are  known  by  several  different 
names,  but  their  practices  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  north.  Their  cry  is:  'Help 
the  dynasty,  destroy  the  (Christian)  religion 
and  kill  the  foreigners/  They  are  carrying 
this  out  as  best  they  can. 

"The  night  of  June  17th  our  most  promis- 
ing country  church,  at  Ti'en  Ku  Ch'ow,  was 
attacked  and  seven  helpless  men  and  women 
and  children  brutally  massacred.  Their 
chapel  and  homes  were  burned.  Robberies 
and  murders  are  rife  to  the  south  and  east  of 
us.  Roman  Catholics  have  had  many  places 
destroyed.  They  report  a  thousand  converts 
hunted  out  and  massacred  in  one  neighbor- 
hood. 

•'Two  weeks  ago  the  foreign  office  here, 
told  us  there  were  ten  thousand  boxers  in 
one  district,  within  thirty  miles  of  this  city, 
and  warned  us  to  be  ready  to  flee,  on  short 
notice,  into  the  Imperial  City  (examination 
halls)  for  protection,  if  necessary. 

"We  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  are  going  on  with  our  work  and 
plans  as  usual.  The  best  classes  of  the  peo- 1 
pie  assure  us  we  need  have  no  fear  here. , 
We  coxiH  paint  a  very  dark  picture,  but  it  is  \ 
probably  best  for  us,  and  all,  that  we  turn  ; 
only  the  bright  side  to  view. 

"We  can  see  in  this  not  the  boxers  and 
Christians  alone,  but  the  old  struggle  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  between  Christ  and 
Satan.  Here  the  devil  is  frantic;  he  is 
arousing  all  his  forces  in  every  way  possi-  i 
ble,  because  he  sees  the  Son  of  Man  making  , 
such  sure  advances  in  one  of  his  great  | 
strongholds — China. 


"If  the  Church  will  only  hold  on  we  are 
sure  to  conquer,  although  precious  blood  maj 
yet  be  spilled;  but  where  the  soil  is  thna 
watered  Christianity  is  sure  to  take  fim 
root.  It  is  already  springing  up  here.  All 
this  unrest  shows  that  China  is  waking  from 
her  too  long  sleep. 

"We  need  that  hospital  that  we  have  been 
pleading  for  more  than  ever  now  when  so 
many  are  being  wounded  and  fleeing  to  as 
for   protection.     All   the   old    buildings  ire 
have  Just  bought  are  full  of  refugees  an<l. 
wounded." 


Japan* 

In  the  Reformed  Church  Mission  in  Japa^zm 
are  thirty  missionaries — eleven  men  and 
nineteen  women  in  nine  different  statioa^B. 
In  forty-three  outstations  are  seven  nati^^^ 
pastors  and  twenty-flve  other  helpers.  Last 
year  109  persons  were  received  into  churcl* 
membership.  In  the  Sunday-schools  ar^' 
1,624  scholars. 

The  "Standing  Committee  of  Co-operatia^ 
Christian  Missions  in  Japan"  has  for  its  offi- 
cers: Chairman,  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  of 
the  American  Board;  vice-chairman.  Rev.  E. 
H.  Van  Dyke,  Methodist  Protestant;  secre- 
tary, Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair,  Presbyterian  : 
treasurer.  Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D,  D.,  Baptist, 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  nineteen  dilferent 
societies.  An  interdenominational  hynxD- 
book  is  in  preparation.  One  important  func- 
tion of  the  committee  is  to  serve  as  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  goTem- 
ment  and  the  missionary  societies. 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Knipp  writes  from  Kyoto. 
Japan:  "The  year  1901  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Christian  church  in  Japan.  More  than  one 
thousand  persons  were  baptized  during  the 
year,  and  thousands  more  are  earnestly  in- 
quiring the  way  of  salvation.  The  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  has  been  quickened,  Iti^^ 
warm  members  revived,  backsliders  x^^^"^' 
ered.  Never  before  has  there  been  closer  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  every  denominat:*®'* 
whose  representatives  are  working  in  JaP^^* 
The  movement  among  the  young  men  is  ^**' 
precedented." 

Rev.  David  S.  Spencer  writes  from  JaP^^' 

I   was  recently  invited  to  address  the         , 

ulty   and    students    of    the    Narita   V^^^ ,^^ 


School.     This  school  was  established  by 
1  great  temple  at  Narita,  dedicated  to  the 
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Fudo,  oot  the  grounds  of  which  it  stands. 
Here  I  found  two  hundred  students,  a  dozen 
bright  teachers,  and  some  eight  or  nine 
Buddhist  priests  from  the  temple,  all  of 
whom  listened  for  two  hours  to  what  !  had 
to  say,  and  then  individuals  sought  Inter- 
Tiews  for  further  information.  The  day  was 
made  a  holiday  for  the  occasion.  The  chief 
priest  of  the  temple  sent  his  representative, 
who  gave  closest  attention  and  manifested 
every  form  of  respectful  interest." 

Rev.  Harvey  Brokaw,  of  Hiroshima,  Japan. 
writes:  "Five  years  ago  perhaps  the  most 
level-headed  missionary  in  Japan  replied  in 
answer  as  to  what  extent  Japan  is  evangel- 
ical, *  About  the  proportion  of  four  hundred 
to  one:*  and  this  did  not  represent  influence, 
but  statistics.  The  statistical  proportion  is 
not  greatly  difTerent  today,  but  the  influen- 
tial  proportion  has  made  a  tremendous  gain. 
In  the  five  years  the  nation  has  seen  that 
Christianity  is  a  permanent  and  vital  force 
and  life,  and  that  the  question,  'What  think 
ye  of  Christ?'  must  he  answered  by  the 
nation.*' 

Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  writes  from  Japan* 
"Past  experience  has  shown  that  Japanese 
young  men  are  especially  susceptible  to  per- 
sonal  influence.  They  are  influenced  less  by 
lie  teaching  than  by  the  teacher.  The  Jap- 
Inese  pulpit  is  filled  almost  entirely  by  men 
who  at  sometime  in  the  past  have  come  pow- 
erfully under  the  personal  Influence  of  some 
missionary.  There  are  business  men  and 
[professional  men  today  alt  over  Japan,  and 
other  countries,  who  are  living  Christian 
Jves,  who  say  that  they  owe  the  beginning  of 

lis  faith  to  the  same  source." 


Evangelistic  Work,  in  Japan. 
Bishop  Moore    has  lately    returned    from 
hina  and  Japan,  after  a  residence  and  su- 
pervision   of   Methodist    Episcopal    Missions 
for  two  years.     In  an  interview  he  reports 
respecting  Japan : 

'*The  wonderful  religious  awakening  in  Ja- 
pan began  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Move- 
ment in  which  all  clmrches  participated.  Re- 
pentance, faith,  regeneration,  and  a  witness 
ed  salvation  are  its  marked  features.  The 
thing  signified  has  come  to  be  sought  under 
every  sign  of  Ijaptism  or  eucharist  During 
the  late  session  of  the  Conference  in  Yoko 
hama  altar  services  were  conducted  nightly 
y  the  native  pastors,  after  stirring  sermons 
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and  appeals.  Many  sought  pardon;  many  the 
way  to  a  higher  life.  This  is  true  of  the 
work  at  large;  and,  as  never  before*  in  sta- 
tions and  country  appointments,  there  seems 
to  be  a  soul-cry  for  light  and  life. 

"This  must  not  be  taken  as  impiying  an 
average  of  moral  perception  and  Christian 
experience  equal  to  those  of  establiahed 
Christian  r:>un tries;  this  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. But  it  uoes  mean  that  an  unprecedented 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  Japanese  Christians. 

"It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  deeply 
religious  movement  should  be  simultaneous 
with  the  alarming  purpose  of  the  ruling 
classes  to  reject  from  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion they  are  so  eagerly  adopting  everything 
except  its  material  form  and  results.  Agnos- 
tic and  infidel  literature  is  flooding  Japan, 
and  the  literary  men  and  statesmen  are  af- 
fecting the  philosophy  of  Spencer  and 
Hobbes. 

*'They  forget  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  clouted  ancestors  of  the  nations  who  now 
rule  the  world  and  whom  they  are  anxious  to 
copy  drank  blood  out  of  human  skulls,  and 
that  It  was  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene  that 
quickened  and  quickens  the  civilization 
whose  polish  dazzles  them  and  whose  prow- 
ess dominates  the  race.  So  that  while  God 
is  so  moving  among  the  masses  in  Japan  He 
calls  upon  us  to  help  by  voice  and  pen  and 
press  and  prayer  to  save  Japan  from  the 
blight  of  infidelity. 

"The  reaction  of  the  influence  of  Japan 
upon  the  United  States  will  be  greater  and 
greater.  She  will  drag  us  down  unless  we 
lift  her  up.  She  is  so  close  to  us  that  the  law 
of  self-preservation  urges  us  to  unceasing  ef- 
fort in  her  behalf, 

*"But  even  a  greater  reason  why  we  should 
I  redouble  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Japan  is  the 
I  controlling  influence  she  Is  destined  to  exert 
upon  the  new  form  of  Chinese  civilization. 
For  Western  learning  China  turns  now  to 
Japan  as  well  as  for  the  drill  and  discipline 
of  her  armies  and  the  rehabilitation  of  her 
navy. 

"Japanese  missionaries,  like  her  men  of 
I  trade,  could  have  access  to  Chinese  and  influ- 
ence over  them  far  beyond  that  of  any  alien 
I  race,  and  at  a  cost  so  small  that  the  Church 
'  could  send  them  by  the  thousands  to  the 
I  blessed  task.  Missionary  zeal  glows  among 
them  even  now.    Let  us  fan  it  to  a  flame/* 


^24  ^^^P         India.  [Nov. 

India*  |  worked  around  to  Christianity.    One  of  the 

Mary  Gore,  a  missionary  in  India  writes  ,  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  expressed  warm  approval  of 
of  an  afternoon  visit  to  the  house  of  a  Brah-  ^^^  ^'^^^^*  ^  second  opposed  bim  and  at- 
man;  "Nestled  under  large  mango  trees,  you  r^'^^^^  ^^^  ^*^^^^  ^"^^  Christianity  with  much 
were  not  aware  that  you  were  close  upon  a  warmth.  The  Christian  was  about  to  reply 
homestead  until  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  The  ^*^^^  ^  ^^'"^"^  chimed  in,  begging  that  that 
house  and  verandah  stretched  on  two  sides  i  ^'ivil^ge  might  be  given  to  him.     Word  for 


of  a  square.  In  the  foreground  there  was  u 
clear,  well-swept  space,  on  which  were  seat- 
ed three  elderly  Brahman  widows.  It  was 
the  afternoon  of  a  rigid  fast,  which  occurs 
on  the  last  day  of  each  Hiadu  month,  and 


word  he  answered  the  opponent  of  Christ- 
ianity, Finally,  the  other  responded  with; 
*What  do  you  know  of  these  things?  Have 
you  read  the  Bible?*  'Read  it,'  said  he;  *I  have 
read  it  from  end  to  end,  and  know  many  of 


lasts  twenty  four  hours.    It  was  almost  cook- '  °^  ^^^  chapters  hy  heart'     Only  one  Christ 


ing-time,  but  as  there  was  no  cooking  to  do 
tliey  could  only  sit  or  sleep.  We  were  re- 
ceived with  pleasure;  to  listen  would  be  a 
happy  diversion  on  this  weary  day.  As  w^e 
sat  I  studied  their  faces — all  refined,  gentle, 
and  sad.  The  oldest  arrested  me;  she  looked 
so  weary,  and  yet  sweet.  They  all  listened 
intelligently,  and  my  friend  appeared  to 
yearn  to  hear  of  Jesus.  A  subject  was  chos- 
en, which  it  so  happened  a  Bible- woman  had 
recently  explained,  and  they  remembered 
well,  and  repeated  part  of  the  story.  We 
talked  much  of  Sin,  and  the  dear  old  lady. 


ian  present,  yet  three  out  of  five  were  In  fav- 
or  of  Christianity.  We  may  well  take  heart 
when  we  hear  of  these  things." 


Reception  oi  Ofler  of  Salvation  in  India « 

FOR  a  portion  of  the  year  I  endeavored  lo 
tabulate  the  different  ways  In   which 
the  offer  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ 
was  being  received  by    the  men    I    saw    in 
my  visiting,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: 
**BuBines8  indifference"  heads  the  list,  i.  e. 


the  largest  number  showed  clearly,  many  of 
with  the  sweet  sad  face,  said,  'We  are  sin- !  thfem  saying  as  much  openly,  that  the  sub- 
ners;  we  seek  flori  (a  goddess)  much,  Ijut  i  ject  of  religion  had  no  interest  for  them, 
yet  we  have  not  happiness/  Then,  that  they  |  though  they  were  willing  enough  to  talk 
might  learn  the  remedy,  we  repeated  to  thorn  about  their  trade  or  other  business.  The 
again  and  again  the  wonderful  words,  "The  next  largest  number  is  of  thoso  who  would 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Sou,  cleanseth  us  I  not  listen  at  all;  as  soon  as  they  knew  my 
from  all  sin,*  and  the  elder  widow  repeated  |  purpose  In  calling  on  them  they  terminated 


them  after  us/' 


the   Interview    politely   or   otherwise.      And 


A  lady  missionary  in  India  writes  aijoui  there  were  nearly  as  many  who  held  to  their 
the  little  Hindu  children  she  is  teaching;  own  religion.  Hinriiii**m.  or  Parsiism,  or 
"Jankl,  a  dear  little  girl,  died  quite  sudden-  whatever  it  was,  with  unintelligent  tenacity, 
ly  lately.  Her  grandmotiier  told  xne  that  she  making  no  attempt  to  answer  me,  but  simply 
used  always  to  tell  her  what  she  bad  learned  refusing  to  accept  the  offer  of  grace, 
in  school,  and  often  would  get  a  class  of  tiny  Another  large  group  is  of  those  who  listen^ 
children  like  herself  around  her  and  teach  |  ed,  or  appeared  to  listen,  in  silence,  neither 
them  *The  Old.  Old  Story'  about  Jesus.  Sure-  Inquiring  nor  opposing;  and  yet  another  of 
ly  the  Good  Shepherd  Who  loves  the  little  those  who  maintained  that  all  religions  are 
lambs  has  called  this  little  one  to  Himself.  In  ,  equally  good,  so  tbat  they  could  gain  noth- 
our  Bengali  school  the  children  are  very  fond  |  ing  by  relinriulshing  their  own.  A  good 
oi  hearing  about  Christ's  Second  Coming  and  |  many  entered  warmly  Into  discussion,  argu- 
often  say.  Teacher,  tell  us  about  the  trum- j  ing  for  the  superiority  of  their  own  faith; 
pets  sounding  and  Jesus  coming/     When  It   and  about  an  equal  number  seemed  desirous 


has  been  repeated  to  them,  they  say  so  joy- 
fully, 'Yes.  the  trumpets  will  sound  and  Jes- 


of  learning  what  the  New  Testament  really 
teaches.    Some  few  brought  forward  captious 


to  meet  Him  and  to  be  with  Him!'* 

A    missionary   in    India   writes;    ''Not    far 


Mh  will  appear,  and  we  shall  go  up  together   objections,  evidently   for  the  mere  sake  of 

making  objections. 

And  among  less  usual  modes  of  reception 
from  Kangra,  five  men  met  together  a  short  are  the  attempts  made  by  a  few  men  to  de- 
tlme  ago.  One  of  the  five  was  a  Christian.  '  fend  themselves  by  finding  fault  with  me. 
Owing  to  his  presence  the  discussion  soon  '  Thus   I   have  been   charged  with   making  a 


disturbance  by  not  leaving  people  to  enjoy 
their  own  religion,  and  have  had  thrown  In 
my  teeth  the  adoration  of  the  cross  by  Ro- 
manists, as  though  that  proved  that  the 
worship  of  images  is  not  contrary  to  Christ- 


The  early  days  of  Apolo  Kagwa  were  spent 
in  a  remote  part  of  Uganda,  bordering  on 
Buda.  His  father  was  a  small,  unimportant 
chief,  who  does  not  figure  in  the  Uganda  an- 
nals.   Young  Kagwa  was  early  placed  out,  as 


ianity.     The  former  charge  I  admitted;   we    is   customary   among   Baganda   parents   who 


will  not  leave  men  to  die  of  sin  any  more 
than  of  plague  if  we  can  help  it.  But  the 
latter  I  wholly  repudiated,  denying  that  any 
true  Christians  adore  either  the  cross  or  any 
other  material  symboL — Rev,  H,  McNeite. 


Africa* 

The  anuual  report  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  says  in  reference  to  the 
mission  in  Uganda,  Central  Africa:  "A 
church  of  30*000  members,  which  supports  27 
pastors  and  2*400  teachers  and  evangelists, 
which  puts  up  its  own  churches  and  is  build- 
ing a  cathedral  of  brick  to  hold  i.OOO  wor- 
iSbipers,  and  which  sends  its  own  mission- 
varies  into  foreign  parts,  may  Justly  be  called 
'self-supporting  and  self-extending/  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  self-governing;  but  it  is 
still  growing,  and  the  constant  guidance  and 
teaching  of  the  English  bishop  and  mission* 
aries  are  essential  to  its  present  well-being/' 

A  committee  representing  the  work  of 
three  missionary  societies  operating  on  the 
lower  Congo  has  lately  been  in  session  at 
Wathen,  a  station  of  the  English  Baptist  So- 
ciety, it  has  for  its  object  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  uniform  spelling  of  Scripture  and 
other  proper  names,  and  the  settling  upon 
common  terms  for  the  more  important  theo- 
logical ideas, 

A  new  opening  for  work  in  the  Bast  Cen- 
tral African  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
is  located  at  Melsetter,  a  town  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  **The  colonists  there  have  been 
desirous  for  some  time  of  better  educational 
advantages  for  their  children,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  invited  our  missionary,  Miss 
H.  J.  Gilsen,  to  open  a  school  there,  her  sup- 
port being  gtiaranteed  by  them." 


* 


Apolo  Kagwji  of  Uganda* 
Apolo  Kagwa,  the  katlkiro  of  Uganda,  is 
about  thrlty-five  years  old,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  with  intelligent,  pleasing  face,  and  a 
commanding  figure.  The  position  of  katikro 
combines  two  of  our  English  offices — he  is 
both  prime  minister  and  chief  justice — ^and 
in  addition  to  these  Apolo  is  also  the  princi- 
pal of  three  regents  to  the  six-year-old  king. 


desire  to  preserve  their  children  from  barm* 
such  as  slavery,  if  the  father  falls  into  dis- 
gi*ace.  He  first  went  to  a  chief,  and  later  on 
found  His  way  to  the  court  of  the  famous 
King  Mtesa.  He  was  among  the  boys  who 
learned  the  gospel  story  from  Mackay  and 
Ashe  at  the  first  Church  Missionary  Socis^y's 
Station,  Natete. 

When  Mwanga  i^rst  came  to  the  throne, 
Apolo  was  a  favorite  among  the  king's  pages, 
and  from  that  time  his  promotion  was  steatly* 
At  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  took  the  name 
Apolo,  not  after  the  heathen  deity,  but  from 
the  Scripture  name  A  polios.  During  the 
early  years  of  Mwanga's  reign  he  held  two 
or  three  different  chieftainships;  and  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans gained  the  ascendency  Apolo  Kagwa 
went  with  the  majority  of  the  Christian  con- 
verts Into  Busagala  (Nkole). 

It  must  have  been  during  the  mouths  of 
exile  that  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party.  On  the  return  of  the 
Christians  to  Uganda  he  was  one  of  tlie 
greatest  chiefs,  and  general  of  the  army  In 
many  of  the  battles  fought  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans. In  one  encounter  he  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder,  and  nearly  lost  his 
life.  When  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Chris- 
tians came  into  power,  Apolo  was  chosen  to 
be  katiklro,  whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  lield 
most  of  the  earldoms  aud  had  the  king  In 
their  party. 

At  the  time  Mwanga  regained  his  kingdom, 
the  country  entered  a  new  phase:  the  Impe- 
rial British  East  Africa  Company  made  its 
appearance,  and  soon  its  influence  began  to 
be  felt.  This  infiuence  stirred  up  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  French  priests,  who  began  to 
work  upon  the  jealous  minds  of  the  king  and 
their  converts.  The  katikiro's  real  character 
shone  out  during  these  trying  times.  Dis- 
trusted by  the  king  and  Roman  Catholic 
party,  misjudged  and  sometimes  censured  by 
the  officers  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Af- 
rica Company  for  his  policy  or  outspoken 
opinions,  and  not  infrequently  twitted  by  his 
own  party  with  lack  of  courage  when  he 
dealt  leniently  with  culprits  of  the  opposite 
side,  he  Icept  steadily  on  In  the  course  he 
felt  was  right  and  best  for  the  people,  un- 
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shttken  by  threat,  censure,  or  jeer.  No  Brit- 
ish statesman  could  have  more  successfully 
steered  and  safely  brought  into  port  the  ship 
of  state  than  did  Apolo  pilot  his  vessel 
through  that  troubled  political  period,  and 
through  niiiny  more  such  times  which  have 
come  upon  the  land  since  the  British  Gov* 
ernmeut  took  over  the  protectorate. 

He  has  been  a  godly  leader  of  the  Baganda 
during  the  Soudanese  rebellions  and  the 
civil  wars,  the  loyal  supporters  of  British 
supremacy,  and  friend  of  the  British  officer; 
also  a  true,  fearless  Christian,  who  never 
shrank  from  telling  either  native  or  Euro- 
pean if  he  failed  in  his  duty  to  God  or  man. 

To  measure  the  religious  life  of  an  Afri- 
<-:an  who  has  spent  his  early  years  in  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  of  heathenism,  cruel 
ty,  and  degradation  such  as  is  unknown  even 
by  name  in  England — to  estimate  the  relig 
ioUB  life  of  such  a  one  by  our  standard  would  i 
be  obviously  unfair. 

But  it  is  astounding  to  see  the  change  in 
Apolo  Kagwa  and  others  in  Uganda — ^m tra- 
des of  God's  grace  they  must  be  termed. 
Avarice,  Intemperance,  lying,  fleshy  lusts, 
and  unbridled  passions  have  been  brought 
into  captivity;  the  Bible  is  daily  studied, 
family  and  private  prayers  are  daily  ob- 
served, and  Christianity  as  taught  In  the 
Bible  is  the  standard  for  daily  life. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  ail  this,  there  are  obvioua 
shortcomings  which  arise  from  embracing 
Christianity  in  mature  years;  and,  again, 
some  truths  have  made  greater  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  character,  whilst  others 
are  scarcely  noticed. 

For  many  years  Apolo  not  only  had  his 
morning  and  evening  family  prayers,  but 
also  attended  daily  Bible  classes  in  the  school 
by  the  cathedral,  and  the  daily  services 
there.  Recently  the  pressure  of  state  busi- 
ness has  prevented  his  regular  attendance*, 
but  he  has  his  own  set  times  each  day  for 
study,  and  two  or  three  tiipea  a  week  one  of 
the  missionaries  visits  him  to  assist  him 
with  difUcult  Biblical  passages,  etc.  He  is  a 
generous  contributor  to  the  church  funds. 
and  supports  several  native  missionaries,  in 
addition  to  many  deeds  of  kindness  to  pas- 
tors or  needy  teachers. 

There  is  no  one  more  anxious  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  Uganda  in  every  art  than  the 
katikiro.  He  built  the  first  house  with  an 
upper  story — a  woodenframed  one  covered 
with   reeds.     He  next   introduced   sun-dried 


bricks  and  built  a  more  durable  house,  of 
which  he  frequently  laid  the  bricks,  and  also 
made  doors,  shutters,  and  a  staircase.  He 
has  introduced  the  telephone  and  electric 
bells;  he  uses  a  typewriter;  he  has  a  sewing 
machine,  which  he  can  work:  he  possesses 
and  can  ride  a  bicycle,  and,  in  fact,  he  en- 
courages progress  of  all  kinds. 

Though  it  is  only  some  twelve  years  sitter 
he  learned  to  write,  he  has  complied  a  fairly 
complete  history  of  Uganda,  which  was  print- 
ed In  England  last  year,  and  there  has  just 
come  from  his  pen  a  small  book  of  tJgr^nd^^H 
mythological  stories  published  by  the  ChurcM^H 
Missionary  Society *s  Uganda  printing  press. 

He  keeps  full  accounts  of  the  cases  he 
tries  In  court,  and  of  other  state  business 
transacted  by  him.  It  Is  a  cause  of  surprise, 
even  to  Europeans,  how  he  accomplishes  so 
much.  Our  earnest  prayers  is  that  God  will 
long  spare  this  African  leader  to  the  Bagan- 
da  people,  and  continue  to  bless  him, — Con- 
densed from  the  *'C,  ilf.  Gleaner:* 


Some  Catechumens  hi  West  Africa. 

Mr,  Currie,  of  the  West  Central  African 
Mission  of  the  American  Board,  writes  of  his 
class  of  catechumens  who  are  seeking  prepa* 
ration  for  church  membership: 

"One  is  Chief  Katakolo.  He  is  one  of  the 
homeliest  looking  men  in  the  country,  but 
has  been  my  friend  from  the  day  I  first  came 
to  spy  out  the  land  and  seek  a  place  on 
which  to  build.  Some  years  ago  he  left  this 
district  to  be  chief  of  Cipeta;  but  he  gave 
the  position,  and  came  back  to  live  close 
this  station,  so  that  he  might  learn  'the 
words.*  He  can  now  read,  has  delivered  to 
roe  his  fetiches  to  burn,  caused  the  Sander*s 
school  house  to  be  built,  and  though  he  says, 
'We  are  just  like  little  children,  trying  to 
tmderstand,'  he  seems  to  be  making  steady 
progress. 

"On  the  same  form  with  the  chief  sits  old 
Sanambelo;  short,  stout,  his  close-cut  wool 
quite  gray,  but  w*lth  an  eye  as  bright  as  ft 
youth,  and  face,  usually  thoughtful  and 
sober,  that  lights  up  in  an  instant  like  an 
electric  lamp  when  the  proper  current  is 
turned  on.  He  has  long  been  severely  tried, 
and  in  little  has  he  been  found  wanting;  and 
though  a  member  of  the  church  for  nearly  a 
year,  still  he  attends  the  class  regularly. 

"The  sister  of  Sanambelo  usually  occupli 
q.  seat  behind  the  other  women.    She  is  wi 


past  middle  life,  mother  of  three  of  our 
brlglitest  young  people  and  grandmother  of 
u  numlier  of  others.  A  few  years  ago  no 
woman  could  turn  a  more  Hcornful  totig\ie 
upon  a  neighbor,  few  were  more  often 
charged  with  witchcraft  or  so  honestly 
feared.  Now  there  is  not  a  gtrl  in  the  class 
who  learns  more  quickly  or  prays  with  more 
though  tfu  Iness. 

*"Now  notice  N.  She  Is  tall  and  loose- 
jointed,  with  a  round  face  from  which  the 
clouds  have  scarcely  lifted,  and  large,  pro- 
jecting, dull  eyes.  She  starts  no  fires  with 
her  tongue,  and,  indeed,  is  so  quiet  that  one 
•f  the  elders,  after  repeated  and  vain  efforts 
to  draw  her  Into  conversation.  Inquired  from 
her  husband  if  she  ever  conversed  with  him. 
Yet,  as  with  the  quiet-looking  old  doniiey  I 
liad  some  time  ago,  there  is  lots  of  kicking 
and  stubbornness  in  her  when  she  does  not 
want  to  do  what  one  would  like  to  have  her 
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do.  If  she  blunders  in  an  answer  today,  she 
is  likely  to  do  the  same  a  month  hence,  no 
matter  how  hard  one  tries  to  put  her  right, 
and  neither  coaxing  nor  scoldirg  is  likely  to 
change  her  before  she  is  ready. 

"Let  me  mention  one  more  nian  before  ; 
finish.  He  is  an  Andongo,  black,  straight, 
lankyt  gray,  and  r*.s  a  rule  good-natured  as  a 
purring  cat,  but  sharp  as  its  claws  when  ex- 
cited. He  commands  the  respect  of  the  vil 
lage  over  which  he  rules,  and  if  an  evangelist 
does  not  turn  up  to  conduct  prayers,  he  will 
hunt  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  read  the  Scripture;^ 
and  lead  his  people  in  prayer  himself;  but 
he  Is  not  aware  that  I  know  this.  and.  in- 
deed, would  scarcely  be  in  the  class  if  he 
had  not  been  invited  to  attend.  If  this  man 
has  true  faith,  it  has  never  come  from  a 
quest  of  loaves  and  fishes.  Last  Sunday  hf? 
was  absent  from  service  in  order  to  prevent 
his  young  men  from  going  to  a  beer  party." 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

Chrbtmas  Exercises. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  several 
Christmas  Missionary  exercises,  which  can 
Vi  used  to  advantage  in  Sunday  Schools  and 
<5hurches.  It  will  be  ready  for  mailing  by 
November  20th.  Those  who  wish  extra  copies 
should  order  them  in  advance  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  each  or  one  dollar  a  dozen. 


AND  COMMENTS. 

I  will  be  gladly  welcomed  there  where  he  is 
j  highly  honored  and  loved  as  a  great  leader 
ir  the  Christian  Mission  Work.  He  will  be 
;  able  to  relieve  Bishop  Warne,  who  has  been 
I  greatly  overworked. 


i 


Bishop  Moofe. 
The  return  of  Bishop  ,Moore  to  the  United 
States  from  Eastern  Asia  gives  the  opportu- 
nlty  to  many  persons  to  hear  interesting  and 
thrilling  narrations  of  the  Progress  of  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  China.  Japan  and  Korea. 
He  is  making  addresses  in  many  different 
places,  and  his  words  should  greatly  increase 
the  interest  in  missions. 


Missions  in  Japan. 

We  expected  to  give  in  this  number  the 
names  and  staiions  of  all  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  full 
and  complete  fist.  We  shall  give  them  in  a 
later  nilmber. 

The  articles  on  Japan  in  the  last  number 
and  in  this,  furnish  th^  most  complete  pres- 
entation of  the  latest  phase  of  mission  work 
in  Japan,  and  will  be  valuable  for  reference 
when  the  subject  of  Japan  is  presented  in  a 
monthly  missionary  concert. 


Bishop  Thoburn. 

We  sympathi'/e  with  Bishop  Thoburn  in 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
September  l»i.  Mrs.  Thoburn  was  a  consecra- 
ted woman,  whose  earnest  Christian  life,  and 
faithful  misFionary  service  endeared  her  to 
all  who  knew  her.  She  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  India. 

Bishop  Thoburn  returns  to  India  this 
siDBth   after  an  absence  of  two  years.     He 


What  Others  are  Doings. 
The  **Church  Missionary  Intelligencer/"  of 
England,  In  its  October  issue  says:  "We  are 
all  so  wrapped  up  in  our  particular  societies 
that  missionaries  not  belonging  to  our  own 
are  almost  unknown  to  us.  The  exception 
comes  when  a  good  biography  achieves  a 
large  circulation."  This  is  true  not  only  as 
to  mlsaionarlea,  but  also  as  to  work  in  the 
mission  fields.  We  are  often  led  to  believe 
that  our  church  is  the  only  one  that  Is  at 
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work  in  a  particular  field,  wJion  in  moat  of 
ih€  fields  there  are  several  and  sometimes 
til  an  3**  others.  In  some  cases  all  are  needed, 
ID  others,  there  is  needless  competition.  Af- 
ter considerable  cor  respond  en  ce,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  by  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers, our  mission  during  iy03  and  1904 
will  be  to  give  as  full  and  complete  summary 
of  the  work  of  all  the  societies  in  the  differ- 
ent mission  fields  as  possible,  with  the  named 
of  the  foreign  missionaries.  Surely  there 
should  be  one  periodical  whose  mission  will 
be  to  do  this. 


The  Study  of  India  in  t903. 

The  ladies  eounected  with  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  American  Board 
will  study  India  during  the  first  six  months 
of  Wm,  taking  the  titles  of  the  six  chapters 
of  *'Lux  Christi"  for  the  topics: 

Janiinry—The  Dim  Centuries. 

February — India's  Invaders. 

Manh — The  Oft*Conquered  People. 

April — The  Invasion  of  Love. 

May — A  Century  of  Work  for  Women. 

June — Forces  In  Action  Today. 

The  ladies  connected  with  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  study  India  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April,  Septem- 
ber. October  and  November    The  topics  are: 

February — The  Centuries  in  India  before 
1500  A.  D. 

A/arc/t— The  Touch  of  Trade,  1497  to  1877. 
From  the  first  Portuguese  trader  to  the  Cor- 
onation of  Victoria,  Empress  of  India. 

April — The  Touch  of  Love.  From  the 
Three  Crosses  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  635  A* 
D.,  to  the  Ijindlng  of  Carey  in  Calcutta.  1793. 

September — The  Conquered  People.  Their 
Social,  Intellectual  and  Religious  Condition. 

October — A  centurj^  of  Anglo  Saxon  Prot- 
estantism. 

November — The  Christ  Light  in  India. 

Commencing  with  January,  Gospel  in  Au, 
Lanos  will  contain  every  month  articles  on 
India,  which  will  be  helpful  to  those  study- 
ing the  subject  and  to  the  readers  of  Lux 
Christi. 


Missionary  Books 

The  BibU:  in  Brazil  is  written  by  Rev. 
Hugh  C.  Tucker,  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  tor  Brazil,  and  gives  much  in- 
formation about  the  country  and  people, 
some  facts  showing  the  need  of  Protestant 


missions,  and  many  incidents  in  the  writer's 
experience  of  fourteen  years  as  Bible  agent. 
He  declares  that  in  the  average  Brazilian 
character  there  is  an  absence  of  the  feeling 
of  sin,  although  mendacitJ^  sensuality,  and 
gambling  are  common  everywhere.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
why  we  should  send  missionaries  to  Brazil. 
Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,^ 
Price  $1.25.  net. 

iS'oo  Thuh.  A  tale  of  the  Making  of  the 
Karen  Nation,  by  Alonzo  Bunker,  t).  D..  for 
thirty  years  a  missionary  among  tiie  Karens 
of  Burma,  is  a  true  story,  presenting  many 
facts  as  to  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Ka- 
rens, and  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  lives  of  the  native  Christians. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  interest  young  people, 
as  well  as  others,  in  missions.  Published  by 
the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Price  11.00,  nei 

Missionary  Principles  and  Practice  is 
bcok  of  over  five  hundred  pages  containing 
forty-five  articles  on  missionary  topics,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Some  of  these 
hiive  appeared  in  weekly  or  monthly  periodi- 
cals. They  present  the  main  principles  of 
the  mission  movement,  apply  these  princi* 
pies  in  some  illustrations,  show  the  need  and 
power  of  mission  work  and  enforce  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  earnest  effort  for  the  evange- 
lization of  the  world.  The  book  Is  very  sug* 
gtstive  and  inspiring.  Published  by  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.    Price.  $1,50.  net. 

My  Dogs  in  the  Narthland,  by  Egerton  R, 
Young.  D,  D.,  is  not  strictly  a  missionary 
book,  but  it  is  experiences  with  Eskimo  and 
St.  Bernard  dogs  in  British  America  by  a 
mlsBjonaty  In  his  mission  work  among  the 
Indians  during  many  years,  and  any  one 
who  loves  dogs  will  be  interested  in  it.  A 
good  book  for  boys.  The  student  of  missions 
will  also  find  something  of  value.  Dr.  Young 
in  the  last  chapter  asks  Cui  Bonsf  "What 
were  the  results  of  all  this  dog  traveling?*' 
He  notes  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  says,  "The  marvellous  trans- 
formations, and  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
many  happy  Christian  homes  with  all  that 
this  implies,  where  once  even  the  name  it* 
self  was  unknown,  is  a  sufficient  return  for 
all  that  was  endured  on  all  the  coldest,  hard- 
est and  most  painful  trips  ever  made  by  th< 
missionaries  with  the  dog  trains."  Published 
by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Price,  $1.25,  net, 
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BY  MIt. 

THESE  islands 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  than  ttie 
Middle  States  and  New  England,  leaving  out 
New  York.  They  extend  from  about  the 
fifth  to  the  twenty-flrst  parallel  of  latitude, 
like  gems  of  the  North  Paclflc.  Their  tropi- 
cal richness  and  beauty  is  not  less  iUsplring 
than  in  fair  Ceylon,  that  called  forth  Bishop 
HeTjer's  grand  old  hymn,  Man  In  the  Philip- 
pines, too,  lives  In  degradation  and  worships 
Images  everywhere. 

The  climate  is  equable.  The  predomlnence 
of  the  water  area  gives  evenness  of  tempera- 
ttire.  In  the  city  of  Manila  the  temperature 
ranges  from  72  to  92  degrees,  running  possi- 
bly a  little  above  that,  but  never  below  70 
degrees.  There  are  many  things  in  that 
tropical  land  which  we  do  not  experience 
here — tropical  diseases  and  insect  pests  that 
for  some  people  take  away  all  the  joy  of  life. 
But  there  are  many  things  in  the  Islands 
to  compensate  in  various  ways,  and  even 
that  garden  of  the  gods  in  nature — Kandy  in 
Ceylon — is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  parts 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  idyllic  beauty. 

The  people  are  very  heterogeneous.  An 
English  traveler  and  scholar,  John  Foreman, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this 
land,  says  that  there  are  thirty-four  distinct 
languages  and  eighty-seven  dialects.  The 
aboriginal  people,  probably  the  smallest  in 
numbers,  the  Negritos,  are  of  the  Melanesian 
race.  The  Igorotes,  too.  are  a  mountain  peo 
pie.  In  the  South  we  find  almost  a  million 
Mohammedan  Malays,  a  people  who  live  in 
filth  and  ignorance,  practising  polygamy  and 
holding  slaves.  These  are  the  people  whom 
the  American  Board  plans  to  work  with. 
Of  the  Chinese  there  are  fully  100.000.  of 
whom  60.000  are  In  the  city  of  Manila.  They 
mainly  speak  the  dialects  of  the  southern 


cities  of  Canton  and  Amoy.  The  great  prob* 
lem,  however,  is  that  of  the  Malay  people, 
who  have  been  attached  for  hundreds  of 
years  to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Philippines,  until  four  years  ago,  had 
no  Protestant  mission,  and  ten  years  since 
two  missionaries,  who  entered  qtiletly  and 
began  work,  disappeared  in  ten  days,  and 
their  friends  never  knew  what  became  of 
them.  But  that  land  Is  now  open  to  God's 
truth. 

Since  coming  home  I  have  been  asked 
many  times,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  Philippine  Islands?'*  In  the  islands 
there  Is  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
If  a  man  is  a  Christian  he  sees  that  the  hand 
of  God  is  manifest  in  this  land ;  a  new  coun- 
try is  opened  up  to  His  truth.  Mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  many  of  our  own  sol- 
diers, instead  of  holding  up  the  ideals  of 
Christian  civilization,  have  sunk  to  lower 
depths  than  the  heathen  people  in  debauch* 
ery  and  vice.  But  God  makes  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Hlra,  and  there  are 
in  our  own  army  and  navy  great  possl- 
bilities. 

About  900  American  school  teachers  are  at 

work,  many  of  them  college  graduates,  and 

not  a  few  of  these  are  student  volunteers. 

Many  of  them  are  becoming  more  and  more 

interested  in  this  problem  as  a  missionary 

enterprise,  and  we  know  that  ignorance  is  a 

curse  and  that  knowledge  is  the  ladder  by 

I  which  we  rise.     Teaching,  even  along  purely 

I  sectarian  lines,  brings  to  the  people  a  desire 

I  for  better  things. 

The  demand  for  God*8  truth  is  so  great 
that  the  very  poorest  people  In  one  of  the 
stricken  districts,  people  who  had  absolutely 
no  money,  managed  to  trade  a  small  measure 
of  rice  for  each  copy  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
American  Bible  Society  colporteur  passed 
through  their  village,  he  taking  the  rice  in 
bags  on  the  back  of  his  water  buffalo  to  the 
market  and  selling  it 
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You  may  think  thai  it  is  hardly  accurate 
to  call  work  la  the  army  and  navy  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  but  a  great  force  for  good 
or  evil  Is  here.  I  have  seen  some  sad  things 
that  cannot  be  described  or  imagined  by  peo 
pie  here  In  this  land.  The  saddest  of  all 
was  an  American  soldier  sitting  with  a 
group  of  native  children  about  him,  their 
bright  little  brown  faces  turned  toward  him, 
and  he  teaching  them  to  swear  in  our  Ian 
guage;  teaching  them  the  vilest  words  one 
can  imaglnei  an  active  agent  for  evil.  These 
active  minds  with  enforced  leisure  might 
become  a  great  agency  for  good  in  the 
islands  and  do  a  great  work  for  God. 

The  flrst  Protestant  agency  definitely 
employed  was  the  Army  and  Navy  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Its  secretaries 
have  been  there  ever  since,  varying  in  num* 
her  from  two  to  twelve.  They  have  striven 
to  bring  these  soldiers  to  live  nearer  the 
ideals  of  home  and  to  gather  some  of  them 
In  and  use  them  among  these  people  to  tell 
them  of  Jesus  Christ 

Let  me  give  a  single  ill  UBt  rat  ion.  Two 
years  ago  today  you  would  have  found  in 
Manila  a  private  soldier,  a  young  man  who 
had  run  away  from  home.  Every  pay  day 
he  was  one  of  those  who  drank  and  gambled 
and  spent  some  time  In  the  guard  house. 
In  the  spriDg  he  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  there 
this  soldier  found  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour.  He  went  back  to  his  company  and 
gradually  brought  in  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  until  there  were  seven  or 
eight  Christian  men.  They  studied  and 
w*orked  together*  went  to  the  field  together 
and  remained  true  to  their  faith.  A  few 
months  ago  this  soldier  finished  his  service 
in  the  army  and,  having  mastered  the  lan- 
guage, he  is  today  facing  a  life  work  as  col- 
porteur of  the  American  Bible  Society^  He 
has  never  had  a  day's  illness  and  is  well 
fitted  for  the  work.  He  goes  out  among  a 
people  speaking  a  strange  language  to  tell 
them  of  JesuB  Christ  and  to  sell  Gospels  to 
them. 

The  first  regular  board  to  send  workers 
was  the  Presbyterian,  w^ho  have  eight  work- 
ers. Then  followed  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 
with  seven;  the  Baptists,  with  four;  the 
Episcopal,  with  three,  and  a  bishop  under 
appointment:  the  Tnited  Brethren  Chtirnh 
with  three;  the  Christian  Church,  with  two 
The  American  Board  has  under  appointment 


two  for  the  work  among  the  Mohammedan 
people,  and  one  is  already  at  work  in  Guam, 
away  to  tlie  eastward.  The  American  Bible 
Society  has  Its  regular  agent  and  some  em- 
ployed men  there.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  two  men  sent  out  from 
England.  This  is  the  general  force  of  male 
workers,  and  there  are  some  ladies  attached 
to  all  the  missions.  There  are  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  Philippine  field. 

From  the  United  States  there  are  about 
twenty- five  workers  in  all  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  ladles,  the  wives  of  the  missionaries. 
Some  of  these  are  active  evangelists,  and 
others  are  occupied  with  their  home  duties. 
Altogether  there  are  less  than  fifty  Ameri- 
cana  who  are  there  because  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  sent  out  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  Yet  in  one  mission 
alone  1,500  have  joined  the  church  after  but 
two  years  of  work,  while  about  12,000  hear 
the  Gospel  each  week. 

Possibly  this  does  not  interest  you  as 
much  as  South  America  and  Mexico,  where 
work  has  been  longer  established,  but  I 
strongly  feel  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
before  the  American  church  equal  to  this. 
These  islands  are  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Just  as  the  Dutch  people  consider 
their  East  Indian  Islands  as  their  own  mis- 
sion field  and  other  nations  are  not  sending 
missionaries  there,  so  the  Philippines  will  be 
lour  own  mission  field  and  the  British  and 
[Continental  societies  will  not  plan  for  them. 
I  An  Evangelical  Union  was  organized  last 
'April  by  uniting  all  the  missionary  repre- 
sentatives Into  one  organization.  One  of  the 
special  points  is  that  there  shall  be  such  a 
distribution  of  territory  that  the  Islands  will 
ue  more  speedily  evangelized,  each  church 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  a  certain 
defined  area  and  no  other  going  there. 
Mountain  ranges  are  the  great  natural  div- 
isions of  the  territory,  and  the  waterways 
are  the  natural  channels  of  communication; 
so  the  language  divisions  form  the  natural 
mission  limitations.  There  is  a  great  necea 
sity  for  many  translations  of  the  Bible 
because  of  the  many  languages  and  dialects. 
As  stated  before,  there  are  thirty-four  lan- 
guages and  more  than  double  that  number  of 
dialects.  In  less  than  a  dozen  of  all  thea 
tongues  are  the  Gospels  prlnted. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  preparation  of 
the    field    for    w^hlch    we    must    thank    the 
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Roman  Church.  It  has  in  a  negative  way 
done  much  by  giving  an  illustration  of  an 
unspiritiial  religion,  of  a  corrupt  priesthood. 
And  positively,  instead  of  the  old  mystic 
characters  of  the  Malay  language,  we  find 
that  in  many  dialects  they  have  reduced  the 
laaguage  to  the  Roman  alphabet  and  have 
introduced  Arabic  num-erals,  so  that  the 
industrious  college  student  who  goes  out  can 
speak  the  language  within  a  year. 

In  many  of  the  Roman  churches  the  pray- 
ers and  preaching  are  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
but  the  Spanish  is  not  so  iisefui  a  language 
in  miasionary  work  there  as  you  may 
imagine.  It  is  necessary  In  communication 
everywhere,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  peo- 
ple have  only  a  smattering  of  It  They  talk 
together  in  their  own  dialect,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  reach  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
people  we  must  teach  them  in  the  language 
in  which  they  think  the  language  of  their 
hearts,  of  their  affections  and  of  their  daily 
life.  Those  who  go  out  there  should  learn 
one  dialect  and  devote  themselves  to  the  par* 
ticular  people  speaking  that  dialect 

The  possibilities  for  American  missions 
there  seem  to  me  marked  and  sure,  for  with- 
out  doubt  the  American  Government  will 
hold  these  islands  under  some  plan  or  other, 
thereby  assuring  permanence  to  the  mission- 
ary enterprise. 

The  Philippine  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  going  to  South  America  to  what 
are  for  them  fairer  Belds,  These  astute  and 
cunning  men  find  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  there  to  stay»  and  they  are  leaving; 
anr]  if  their  place  is  not  supplied  by  teachers 
of  a  purer  and  better  religion,  the  people  are 
going  to  settle  down  into  materialism  and 
agnosticism.  We  have  apathy  to  contend 
with*  but  in  the  words  of  Arnold  Toy  bee 
"Apathy  can  only  be  overcome  by  enthii- 
Biasm.  Enthusiasm  arises  in  two  ways;  first, 
an  idea  that  takes  the  Imagination  by 
Btorm,  and  second,  a  definite  Intelligent  plan 
by  which  that  idea!  can  be  carried  out/* 

We  offer  you  the  inspiring  Idea!  In  these 
people  who  can  be  won  to  Jesus  Christ — 
almost  ten  millions  of  them — and  the  defi- 
nite, intelligent  plans  are  represented  by  the 
work  of  the  mission  boards,  the  Bible  socie 
ties  and  every  agency  to  which  God  has 
given  his  blessing.  We  must  face  this  oppor- 
tunity with  true  enthusiasm,  T  point  you 
who  are  looking  for  a  field  of  work  to  the 
open  door,  and  In  closing  I  leave  with  you  a 


word  from  Daniel,  "They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.** 


Two  Books  on  the  Philippines. 

I      Two  books  have  recently  been   issued  by 

i  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  which  give  the 

J  latest  information  respecting  missions  in  the 

I  Philippines  and  incidentally  a  belter  kaowl* 

edge  of  the  Islands  and  the  people.     They 

are  "'The  Cross  of  Christ  in  Bolo-Land/*  by 

Rev,  John  Marvin  Dean,  army  secretary  of 

the   International   Committee  of  the   Young 

Men*s  Association  of  the  Philippine  Islands^ 

233  pages,  $1.00  net;  and  ^'Old  Glory  and  the 

Gospel  In  the  Philippines/'  by  Alice  Byram 

Condict,  M.  D.,  124  pages,  75c.  net. 

Both  writers  were  eye-witnesses  of  much 
that  they  describe,  and  the  books  are 
valuable  to  those  who  are  interested  In  our 
possessions  in  the  far  East,  and  especially  to 
tnose  who  are  praying  and  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

As  supplementary  to  the  article  by  Mr.  B. 
W*  npame,  which  precedes  this,  we  condense 
from  Dr.  Cond let's  book  a  brief  account  of 
tne  people,  and  also  a  description  of  the  City 
of  Manila,  and  from  Mr.  Dean's  book,  the 
statistics  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  the 
Islands, 

THE   TKOPLK. 

There  are  a  larger  number  of  distinctly 
different  people  than  any  other  territory  of 
the  same  size,  and  they  each  speak  a  differ- 
ent language.  This  diversity  extends  from 
the  highly  Intelligent  Filipino  of  the  better 
type,  who  Is  a  man  of  refinement  and  edu- 
cation, speaking  at  least  two  European  lan- 
guages, besides  several  of  the  dialects  of  his 
native  land,  to  the  lowest  order,  the  aborig- 
ine or  Negrito. 

The  latter  knows  only  his  native  tongue, 
and  lives  in  the  mountains  with  no  better 
home  than  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
never  cultivating  the  soil,  but  lives  upon 
fish,  game,  roots  and  wild  rice.  They  have 
never  been  conquered  and  have  a  religion 
not  unlike  the  American  Indians, 

Another  race  of  aborigines  Is  the  Gad- 
dan  ea,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Luzon.  They 
are  very  warlike.  When  bis  thoughts  turn 
to  lovG,  the  young  Gaddane  seeks  to  prove 
his  bravery  and  manliness  to  the  father  of 
his  chosen  lady  by  arming  himself  with  a 
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spear  aod  bolo  and  going  forth  to  scalp  as 
many  of  his  enemies  as  possible,  that  he 
may  present  the  trophies  to  her  sire. 

The  Igorrotes  are  also  moiintain  peo- 
ple* but  of  a  higher  type  than  the  Negritos 
or  Qaddanes,  and  have  a  better  physique 
and  straight  hair.  Their  treatment  of  the 
dead  Is  interesting.  The  friends  make  a 
feast,  and  after  eating,  they  dance  about 
the  Bitting  corpse,  with  wild  chanla  and 
cries  to  the  unseen  to  take  his  soul  to 
paradise.  After  a  suitable  amount  of  such 
expressions  of  care  for  his  soul  they  bury 
him  and  the  obsequies  are  complete. 

The  El  on  go  tea  are  another  tribe  of  un- 
tamed mountain  people,  very  short,  thick 
set  and  sturdy.  Many  of  them  eat  dogs 
In  preference  to  other  animals. 

The  Ladrones  are  a  fierce  people  who  live 
by  pillage  and  are  found  in  the  mountains 
and  the  marshes  of  the  low  lands,  and  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  better  class  for  ages. 

The  Islands  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Mussulmen.  They  have 
but  little  education  and  are  cruel. 

THE  CITY   OF   MAJfTLA, 

The  Chinese  quarter  of  Manila  is  a  vert* 
table  ''Chinatown/*  with  its  crowded  little 
booth'llke  shops  and  their  immense  red 
signs  decorated  with  large  gilt  Chinese  char- 


j  acters.     The  two  hundred  thousand  China- 

I  men  we  And  in  the  islands  are  largely  mer- j 

I  chants    and    mechanics.     At    present    thejr] 

almost    exclusively    monopolize    the    retail 

lumber  trade. 

The  city  is  divided  into  sections.  A 
roomy  plaza  with  a  massive  Roman  Catholic  J 
Church  fronting  on  the  space  they  utilize' 
for  their  frequent  processions  in  celebration 
of  some  canonized  saint,  which  in  the  even- 
ing make  a  gorgeous  display  with  the  thouft- 
I  ands  of  lighted  torches. 

When  driving  about  this  tropical  city,  one 
I  is  impressed  by  Its  cosmopolitan  character. 
There  are  Spanish  families  still  living  in 
their  old  houses,  with  lovely  gardens  part> 
ly  enclosed  in  high  walls.    On  the  street  we 
meet  the  ^'Mestizo,"  or  Filipino  of  the  plalnB,! 
with    his   flowing    white   dress.     Here    are" 
found,   toov  the  German   and   English  mer< 
chants   or  shipowners,   the  Parsee   or   edu* 
cated  Hindu,  who  has  come  from  India  for 
business.     The  omnipresent  Chinaman,  how- 
ever, is  seen  in  every  grade  or  class. 

Possibly  the  first  to  encounter  will  be  the 
Chinese  peddler,  who  is  sure  to  want  to  sell 
you  something  from  the  huge  pack  he  car 
ries  all  day  on  his  shoulders,  and  fron 
whom*  by  the  way,  one  may  buy  many  mos 
i  exquisite   pieces   of   Chinese   embroidery 
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dress  material  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  is 

possible  from  any  other  merchant 

One  is  struck  by  the  large  number  of  chll 
dren.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  four 
out  of  Ave  clilldren  die  before  ten  years  of 
age.  Lbe  population  would  be  like  China  or 
Japan.  For  it  is  said  by  good  authority 
that  we  have  in  the  Philippines  area  equal 
to  Japan,  which  has  40,000,000  people^  while 
in  these  islands  we  have  but  10.000,000  popu- 
lation. 

The  exterior  of  the  ordinary  house  is  barn 
like.  They  stand  directly  on  the  street  with 
a  two- foot  sidewalk  between  them  and  a 
much  traveled  road. 

Sliding  windows  enclose  a  broad  veranda 
on  the  second  floor.  These  screen-like  slides 
are  made  of  a  thin  translucent  shell  that 
is  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  and  are 
not  breakable.  They  are  most  Inexpensive 
and  suitable.  The  floors  of  Manila  houses 
are  of  dark  wood,  very  unique  and  elegant 

The  "house  boy"  cleans  the  floors  every 
morning  by  a  threefold  process.  First,  with 
a  soft  grass  broom  of  esthetic  shape  and  tex- 
ture. Second,  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  third 
by  standing  barefooted  on  pads  of  cloth  wet 
In  kerosene,  he  leisurely  ahuDaes  up  and 
down  with  a  skating  movement  till  the 
floors  are  polished  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
seems  to  time  himself  by  the  number  of 
cigarettes  he  smokes. 

Aside  from  these  average  Spanish  houses 
used  by  Americans,  there  are  imposing  bung- 
alows, occupied  by  officers  and  foreign  legations 

These  residences  are  situated  near  the 
river  or  bay.  They  have  high  ceilings  and 
the  large  sliding  windows  which  make  it 
possible  to  have  the  entire  side  of  the  room 
open  to  the  air.  Many  of  these  houses  have 
inlaid  mosaic  floors,  evidently  of  Italian  de- 
si  gn.  There  are  richly-covered  folding  doors 
of  exquisite  hardwood  resembling  mahogany. 

The  broad  hardwood  staircases  and  carved 
balustrades  are  silent  reminders  of  the  days 
when  wealthy  Castilians  Indulged  In  the  lux- 
ury of  these  palatial  houses. 

The  house-tops,  adorned  by  rare  foliage 
plants  where  the  family  live  in  the  early 
morn  and  late  evening,  are  veritable  hang 
ing  gardens. 

Many  of  these  bungalows  are  still  the 
property  of  Spanish  people,  now  gone  to 
Spain,  who  collect  large  rents  from  their 
Manila  houses. 

t These  more  elegant  houses  are  some  dls* 
from   the  crowded   city  and   are  sit 


I  uated  In  Ermita,  Malate  or  in  San  Maguel. 

Many  fine  residences  are  also  found  in 
the  towns  of  Trozo  or  BInondo,  for  commer- 
cial Manila  is  like  many  old  cities  of  Eu- 
rope simply  a  consolidation  of  several 
smaller  towns. 

All  the  cosmopolitan  Inhabitants  of  com- 
mercial and  walled  Manila  of  300,000  people, 
by  mutual  consent,  Indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
a  walk,  or  ride  on  the  Luneta  at  sunset. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  are  generally  made 
of  bamboo  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
These  houses,  called  *' shacks,"  are  mounted 
on  stilts,  which  lift  the  house  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  because  the  earth  for  months  is 
covered,  more  or  less^  with  water.  The  floors 
are  made  of  strips  of  bamboo,  each  strip  being 
tied  to  the  large  l>amboo  that  form  the  beams 
below,  and  bend  beneath  the  feet  like  elastic 
B]>rings,  and  the  open  spaces  afford  excellent 
ventilation.  Sofa-like  seats  are  built  into  the 
house,  which  serve  for  beds  for  those  who  do 
not  choose  the  floor  and  a  grass  pillow. 
Banana  leaves  often  serve  for  dishes  and  save 
dish  washing, 

'  PROTESTANT   KlSSIO?TS. 

In  April,  1901,  the  Protestant  missionar- 
ies met  in  Manila  and  organized  the  '*J3van' 
I  gelical  Union  of  the  Philippine  Islands;" 
its  object  being  to  "unite  all  the  evangeli- 
I  cal  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
I  purpose  of  securing  comity  and  effectiveness 
j  in  their  missionary  operations"  and  the 
Union  has  helped  to  increase  the  efficiency 
I  and  success  of  the  workers. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Protestant  missions 
reported  as  follows: 

B.\.PTLST — Three  ordained  missionaries,  two 
native  helpers,  two  chapels,  200  communi- 
cants, 600  adherents. 

MhrTMooisT  Episcopal — Six  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, five  salaried  native  helpers,  nine 
chapels;  1,500  communicants,  12,000  adher^ 
ents. 

PaESBYTERiAX — Slx  ordalued  missionaries, 
two  native  helpers,  200  communicants,  400 
adherents. 

Umted  BairrHnE-N^ — Three  ordained  mis- 
sionaries. 

BmLE  Societies — The  American  Bible  So- 
ciety has  one  superintendent  and  three  as* 
si  Stan  ts.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety has  one  superintendent  and  two  as* 
sistants. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  com- 
menced mission  work  in  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  year  1902, 


NEED  OF  A  FORWARD  EVANGELISTIC  MOVEMENT. 

[Extnict?  from  an  address  nuni*^  at  tho  Intenintlunal  €ouv*-'otifjn  of  tho  8tiitlent  Voluuteer  Moi'emeiit 
forForeig-n  Missiuns,  Torunto,  Onimdii,  Murch,  190e.] 

BY   aiH,   JOHN   fi.  MOTT,  M.   A. 


THERE  Is  need  of  a  great  forward  evan- 
gelistic  moTemeuts  In  the  noD-Christian 
world,  because  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  people  who  are  being  won  in 
those  heathen  and  pagan  regions  to  become 
diBciples  of  Christ.  When  we  compare  the 
number  being  reached  today  with  that  of  two 
generations  ago,  or  one  generation  ago,  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  there  is  much  to  encour- 
age us.  When  we  notice  what  has  been  ac- 
complished recently  in  certain  parts  of  the 
non-Christian  world — for  example,  in  Japan 
Korea,  Manchuria,  the  Fo-Klen  Province  of 
China  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India 
- — there  la  no  ground  for  pessimism  and  dis- 
couragement 

When  we  compare  the  number  being  won 
for  Christ  In  the  heatheu  world  with  the 
number  being  led  to  Christ  in  the  socalled 
Christian  countries,  our  hearts  are  fliled 
with  hope.  But  when  we  compare  the  num- 
ber being  reached  now  with  the  number  who 
are  not  reached,  hut  who  could  be  reached. 
and  therefore  who  should  be  reached,  we 
recognize  keenly  and  painfully  the  great 
need  of  an  evangelistic  movement 

A  forward  movement  of  evangelization  in 
needed  because  of  the  large  numbers  who  are 
today  within  the  range  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 
Think,  for  example,  of  the  large  number, 
reaching  into  millions,  who  are  today  being 
instructed  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  mis- 
sion lands,  of  the  multitude  who  are  throng- 
ing mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  of 
the  vast  number  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  printed  page  as  the  truth  is  released 
and  set  at  work  In  all  parts  of  heathenism, 
of  the  yet  larger  number  who  come  within 
range  of  the  Gospel  in  countless  preaching 
places,  or  who  are  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  workers  in  the  streets  and 
shops  and  homes. 

One  Is  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  number,  which  in  the  aggregate  must  be 
enormous,  of  those  who  are  inquirers  or  al- 
most persuaded  or  secret  disciples,  and  yet 
who  have  not  the  clearness  of  faith  or  the 
courage  of  conviction  to  come  out  and  mak^e 
open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ 


We  need  this  mighty  spiritual  moTement 
in  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  we  have  in  the  fact  that 
such  multitudes  are  already  more  than  half 
way,  are  within  the  range  of  our  influence, 
to  whom  we  have  abundant  access,  over 
whom  we  have  special  influence.  We  need 
the  evangelistic  spirit  to  carry  them  over  the 
line  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ 

The  fearful  onslaughts  of  the  forces  of 
evil  suggest  the  need  of  a  world-embracing 
evangelistic  movement  The  forces  of  the 
devil  are  at  work  In  the  great  cities  of  this 
continent,  but  I  know  of  no  cities  of  North 
America  which  are  such  fierce  vortices  of 
temptation  as  the  cities  of  the  non-Christian 
world. 

Impurity  is  honeycombing  all  the  non- 
Christian  nations.  Intemperance  is  making 
fearful  ravages  where  it  has  the  right  of  way, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  has  its  way 
far  more  than  it  would  if  Christianity  were 
more  aggressive.  The  opium  curse  is  eating 
like  a  gangrene  into  the  best  life  of  the 
strongest  race  of  Asia.  Gambling  Is  casting 
Its  fascinating  spell  over  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  and  other  countries,  and  Is 
le4idinff  not  only  to  waste,  hut  to  desperation, 
lawlessness  and  suicide  to  a  degree  of  which 
we  know  little  in  Christian  lands. 

What  shall  I  say  of  evils  like  the  caste  sys- 
tem and  ancestor  worship,  of  Infidelity  and 
agnosticism,  and  of  imported  skepticism? 
Think  of  the  magnitude  of  these  forces  of 
evil  working  in  the  non-Christian  world! 
Think  of  their  enterprise;  it  challenges  one's 
admiration.  Think  of  their  ceaseless  activ- 
ity; they  take  no  vacation.  Think  of  their 
tirelesB  energy;  think  of  their  awful  hatred 
and  cruelty. 

They  are  after  the  life;  they  give  no  quar- 
ter; they  want  the  best,  and  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Nothing  but  a 
mighty  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  can  turn  back  these  great  currents  of 
sin  and  shame  and  darkness  that  are  sw^eep- 
ing  in  and  out  among  the  non-Chrlstlan 
nations, 
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We  need  such  an  aggressive  evangelistic 
movement  in  tlie  non-Christian  nations,  be- 
cause of  that  subtle  and  insidious  spirit  of 
criticism  and  unbelief  which  I  regret  to  find 
working  In  every  country  which  I  have  vis- 
ited. One  is  specially  pained  to  find  this 
spirit  manifesting  Itself  in  Christian  coun- 
tries  and  sometimes  in  Christian  churche84 

There  are  people  today  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christ,  who  would  try  to  give  us  the  im- 
pression that  we  need  some  new  Gospel  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  world,  as  though  we 
could  have  a  new  Jesus  Christ.  There  are 
some  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
methods  of  the  Apostolic  Church  are  obso- 
lete. 

Something  today  la  needed  more  than  de- 
liverances of  conventions,  more  than  articles 
and  symposia  in  the  press,  more  than  public 
agitation  of  these  questions. 

We  need  fresh  evidences  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts  aod  forces  which  hold  your  life  and 
mine.  We  need  new  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
the  salvation  of  every  man  that  bellevethp  I 
care  not  how  hardened  or  debased  or  de- 
pressed his  condition  may  be. 

We  need  new  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  as  able  to  shake  mightily 
whole  communities  today  in  the  most  difli- 


detalnlng  us  from  getting  at  the  real  prob- 
lem  so  long,  after  these  tongues  have  ceased, 
the  souls  of  men  will  go  on  forever.  Ikying 
hold  of  men  and  relating  them  forever  to 
Christ  is  therefore  the  most  enduring  and 
important  work  that  we  can  do. 

We  need  this  forward  movement  for  testi- 
mony and  witness-bearing  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  because  this  is  an  intense  age  and 
because  the  non-Chrstfan  nations  are  intense 
uations.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  common 
idea;  I  know  that  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
only  intense  nations  are  the  Western  nations, 
and  particularly  those  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  it  is  time  that  we  were  waking  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  different  form  of 
intensity  besides  that  which  manifests  itself 
ill  great  activity  and  feverish  haste. 

An  intense  nation  is  one  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  absorlsed.  I  have  never  visited  a  land 
in  which  a  people  were  more  absorbed  In 
money-making  than  China,  I  have  never  vis- 
ited a  western  country  in  which  men  were 
more  earnest  and  self-denying  in  their  ambi- 
tioe  for  political  preferment  and  advance- 
ment than  thay  are  In  China,  India  and  Ja- 
pan. I  have  never  been  in  a  country  where 
the  masses  are  so  fully  occupied  with  what 
wo  fittingly  call  the  struggle  for  existence  as 
they  are  in  India,     I   have  never  been   in 
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cult  now  Christian  nations,  as  he  was  in  the  i  countries  in  the  west  where  great  evils  were 


days  of  St,  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  need 
new  demonstrations  of  the  fact — I  maintain 
that  these  are  facts — that  the  power  of 
prayer  is  not  diminished;  that  it  is  able  still 
to  move  the  arm  that  moves  the  world,  and 
to  achieve  objectively  w^onderfu!  works. 

We  need  new  demonstrations  of  the  fact 
that  faith  Is  Hterally  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  world.  Evidences  like  these  accu- 
mulating will  banish  skepticism  and  unbe- 
lief, and  will  nerve  the  church  to  efforts 
commensurate  with  the  peculiar  opportunity 
of  the  present  generation. 

Then,  we  need  this  advance  movement  of 
evangelism    because    the    work    of    winning 


working  with  such  fearful  slaughter  as  im- 
purity in  Japan  and  a^  the  opium  curse  in 
China.  I  have  never  been  in  any  other  coun- 
try where  any  evil  influence  has  so  gripped 
those  under  its  sway  as  the  caste  system 
does  In  India  and  ancestral  worship  in 
China.  1  think  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world  where  the  political,  commercial  and 
industrial  influences  and  forces  of  western 
nations  are  working  with  such  tremendous 
energy  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  people 
as  they  are  today  doing  In  the  far  east. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  simply  this:  If 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  arrest  and  hold 
the  attention  of  men  on  the  subject  of  per- 


men  to  Jesus  Christ  is  incomparably  the  sonal  religion,  that  Church  must  be  tremen- 
most  important  work  which  we  have  to  do.  dously  In  earnest.  There  must  be  such  an 
After   the   bodies  which   we  are  seeking  to   outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  as  shall 


heal  have  returned  to  the  dust;  after  the 
knowledge  which  we  are  seeking  to  impart 
has  been  done  away  with  because  of  restate- 
ments and  enlargements  of  knowledge:  after 
tongues  which  now  so  much  divide  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  stand  as  a  great  barrier 
to  those  of  us  who  are  to  go  to  the  front, 


fill    the   Church    and    impel    her   to   mighty 
deeds. 

We  need  thla  movement*  moreover,  because 
our  task  is  an  urgent  one.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  immediacy  aliout  the  command  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  has  never  adequately  pos- 
sessed a  generation  since  the  first  generation 
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of  Christians.     It  is  a  simple  proposition.  I     But  has  not  the  time  come  for  reaping  on 

The  Christians  now  living  must  take  Christ  ]  a  larger  scale  than  has  at  any  time  been  pos- 
to  the  Don  Christians  now  living,  if  they  are  ;  sible  in  the  past?  I  have  found  no  part  of  the 
ever  to  hear  of  \\\m.  The  Christians  who  i  non-Christian  world— and  I  suppose  that  I 
are  dead  cannot  do  it;  the  Christians  who 
are  to  come  after  us  cannot  do  it. 

Obviously,  each  generation  of  Christians 
must  evangelize  its  own  generation  of  non- 
Christians,  if  Christ  is  to  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  w^ith  reference  to 
that  particular  generation.  The  forces  of 
evil  recognize  this.  Not  one  of  them  is  defer- 
ring its  operations. 

Lust  says*  let  me  go  unbridled  in  the  Turk- 
ish  Empire  in  this  generation.  Rationalism 
says,  let  me  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  In- 
dian universitiea  for  this  generation,  and  I 
will  not  worry  for  the  generations  which  are 
to  follow\  Materialism  says,  let  me  do  as  I 
will  in  Japan  in  this  generation.  We  "must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while 
it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work." 


have  been  in  some  of  the  most  dlfflcuU  fields 
within  the  last  six  months,  where*  if  the 
sickle  be  put  in,  I  care  not  by  whom.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  were  not  sheaves  that 
could  be  gleaned.  The  time  has  come  to 
reap,  to  recognize  that  this  law  of  God  is  cer- 
tain in  its  working — that  where  there  hag 
been  sowing  and  watering,  there  shall  be 
reaping. 

Then  there  is  the  law  of  prayer.  It  is  well 
to  think  of  it  as  a  law.  There  is  nothing  like 
chance  connected  with  It;  It  works  with 
great  certainty.  Think  of  the  prayer  which 
has  been  focused  upon  different  great  non- 
Chrlstlan  nations. 

Take  North  China  for  example.  In  vain 
is  it,  however,  for  all  Christendom  to  pause 
and  come  to  her  knees  and  implore  God  to 


afsert  His  power  in  North  China,  unless  the 
"The  work    which    centuries    might   have   christians  of    the    home    Church    and    the 


done. 
Must  crowd  the  hour  of  setting  sun." 

If  we  want  a  further  reason  why  this  ad- 
vatjce  movement  to  make  Christ  known  to  all 
men  is  so  much  needed,  I  would  indicate  it' 
in  this  important  consideration,  that  we  may 
enter  into  the  heritage  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  tho  Church  in  the  non-Christian 
world,  as  a  result  of  the  working  of  His  un- 
changing laws. 

Note  some  of  the  laws.  There  is  law  of 
sowing  and  reaping.  There  has  been  an  im- 
menae  amount  of  sowing  In  the  non-Christ 


Christians  in  North  China  itself,  go  forth  to 
reap,  recognizing  that  there  is  a  heritage 
to  be  entered  into  as  a  result  of  this  marvel- 
ous volume  of  real  prayer. 

Reflect  on  that  law^  that  has  been  working, 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  all  of  the  sacrifice  is 
being  made  in  the  non-Christian  nations. 
There  are  individual  Christians  here  and 
among  us  who  are  really  following  Jesus 
Christ  in  self-denial.  These  are  the  salt  of 
the  home  churches.  Would  that  we  had 
more!     The  law  therefore  is  working  in  the 


ian  world.     I  w^as  impressed    by    this    fact  |  Christian  nations,  but  far  more  extensively, 

when   I  made  my  first  journey  around  the 

world.    And  on  my  recent  tour  I  was  more 

impressed   than   before,      I    wish    that    ail 

Christian  workers  in  North  America  might 

witness  the  extent  and  the  thoroughness  of 

the  seed-sowing  and  watering  work  as  car* 

ried  on  by  Christian  workers  in  Asia,  Africa 

and  other  parts  of  the  non-Christian  world. 

There  are  no  ivorkers  in  the  great  harvest 
fields  of  God  who  have  worked  with  more 
pafns'taking  zeal,  patience  and  wisdom  In  the 
sowing  process  and  In  the  watering  process 
than  have  the  laborers  on  the  mission  fields, 
AnA  whenever  they  have  engaged  in  reaping 
work  they  have  done  even  better  than  we  at 
home,  considering  the  greater  difficulties 
which  confront  them. 


I  am  persuaded,  Is  It  working  in  the  non^ 
Christian  nations. 

In  the  very  act  of  leaving  the  home 
countries  the  missionaries  deny  themselves 
iii  a  marked  degree.  Then  they  go  to  face 
misunderstanding,  to  meet  opposition  and 
loneliness:  they  go  to  subject  themselves  to 
a  strain  upon  the  sensibilities  and  the  ner- 
vous organism,  the  like  of  which  we  know 
not  in  Christian  countries.  Think  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  tears:  and  beneath  and  beyond  all. 
think  of  the  sacrifice  of  lives! 

The  most  impressive  experience  of  my  Uf« 
up  to  this  time,  was  the  one  which  God  gare 
me  a  few  months  ago,  of  going,  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  missionaries,  from 
my  regular  itinerary,  to  North  China,  where. 
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in  tlie  old  theater  of  the  nephew  of  the  Em- 
press Dowager,  in  Peking,  now  used  as  an 
Amei^ic&n  Board  compound,  we  met  the  sur- 
Tlving  leaders  of  the  martyr  Church.    As  I 
me^  there  from  day  to  day  with   some   400 
Cliinese  Christians  and  was  told  that  there 
was  probably  not  one  in  the  audience,  who, 
in  tJie  recent  fearful  ordeal,  had  not  lost  rel- 
atives or  friends  or  members  of  his  imme- 
diate family  by  death  or  persecution,  or  who 
himfielf  had  not  been  through  the  seige  or 
through  worse  persecutions,  I  was  thrilled  to 
the  center  of  my  being;  and  as  I  heard  some 
of   their  stories  of  suffering  I  was  ashamed 
of  the  degree  of  Christianity  which  I  myself 
poBseseed. 

Moreover,   I   formed  a  deeper  conviction 
than  ever  as  to  the  genuineness  and  thor- 
oucrhness  of  the  work  which  the  missionaries 
have  been  doing.  Think  of  the  15,000  Chinese 
Christians  and  the  well-nigh  200  missionar- 
ies and  members  of  their  families,  who  laid 
down  their  lives!     It  is  one  thing  for  Ter- 
tullian  to  say  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  tlie  seed  of  the  Church;  it  is  another  thing 
for  the  Christians   of   North   America   and 
oth.er  Protestant  countries,  and  the  Christ- 
iana  of  North  China  and  other  persecuted 
misaion  fields,  to  rise  up  and  enter  into  the 
heritage  which  these  martyrdoms  have  made 
possible. 

1*lie  closing  thought  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews,  that  apart  from  us  those  who 
h^^ve  gone  before  shall  not  be  made  perfect, 
ousht  to  move  us.  Those  who  have  gone 
til  rough  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms 
or  Morth  China,  will  not  be  made  perfect  un- 
l©»a  we  do  our  duty.  We  therefore  have  a 
^^xt:y  to  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
»^^  future. 

'^ft  ourselves  as  Christians  must  be  might- 
ily revived  and  awakened.  Any  world-wide 
*«*OTement  for  Christ  must  begin  with  the 
^^listlans.  With  what  Christians?  Not  the 
*^<1  liferent  Christian,    not   the    inconsistent 


Christians,  not  the  Christians  in  distant  un- 
evangelized  countries,  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  so  much  about  Christ 
and  His  work;  but  those  who  are  nearest 
Christ,  who  understand  His  purposes  and  de- 
sires best,  with  them  it  must  begin. 

And  I  have  come  to  believe,  more  than  I  at 
one  time  did,  that  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
non-Christian  nations  will  not  rise  and  stay 
permanently  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Christ- 
ian nations. 

Prayer  is  indispensible  to  any  wide-spread 
spiritual  awakening.  Charles  G.  Finney,  one 
of  the  three  greatest  evangelists  of  the  last 
century,  said  that  a  great  revival  might  be 
expected  when  there  is  definite. prayer  for  a 
great  revival.  Prayer  recognizes  that  we 
look  to  God  as  the  source  of  the  blessing.  We 
are  prone  to  magnify  human  agencies  and 
human  instrumentality.  Our  failure  to  pre- 
vail more  largely  with  the  non-Christian  na- 
tions is  due  to  our  more  fundamental  failure 
to  prevail  with  God  in  prayer.  If  I  were  to 
emphasize  one  thing  about  prayer  more  than 
another  in  this  connection,  it  would  be  that 
there  be  concert  or  community  of  prayer 
among  Christians.  The  greatest  revival  of 
recent  years  was  the  one  that  began  in  the 
churches  of  Japan  last  spring  and  still  con- 
j  tinues. 

I  That  revival  is  traceable  directly  to  the 
I  sinking  of  differences  among  Christians  and 
I  uniting  in  prayer  for  this  definite  and  great 
I  end. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as 

the  great  Worker,  and  so  honour  Him.    He 

'  is  the  author  and  the  promoter  of  every  spir- 

;  itual  movement    Why?    Because  He  alone 

'  can  convict  men  of  sin ;   He  alone  can  lead 

I  them  to  apprehend  Christ  as  Lord ;  He  alone 

I  can  influence  men  to  close  in  on  Christ  and 

:  relate  themselves  to    Him :    He    alone    can 

guide,  empower  and  embolden  the  Christian 

workers.    A  true  awakening  is  the  work  of 

the  Spirit  of  God. 
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[Extracts  from  an  iidcjri'«e  delivered  before  tbo 
Fourth  InternutittDftl  OouventioD  of  tb&  Student 
Voiuuteor  Movement  for  Foreltrn  Missions,  Toronto, 
Canada,  March,  mx:.] 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN,  LL,  D. 

THREE  factors  are  essential  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  mlBsionary  work:  First, 
prayer;  secood,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  third,  money.  The  question  for 
roe  to  diBcuss  has  to  do  with  one  phase  of 
the  third,  namely:  the  necessity  of  hroader 
financial  plans.  It  is  not  a  question  of  meth- 
ods, but  of  needs.  The  greatest  work  of  the 
last  century  was  that  of  forei&n  missions. 
In  the  majesty  of  the  conception,  in  the  brav- 
ery of  tbe  leaders  and  in  the  greatness  of  the 
results,  it  stands  without  a  peer. 

But  that  work,  glorious  as  it  was  and  as 
it  is  today,  has  been  sustained  practically  by 
only  a  small  minority  of  our  church  mem- 
bers. It  is  believed  that  not  one  in  ten  has 
made  any  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  name  for 
the  work*  When  the  ten  lepers  were  cleans- 
ed and  but  one  returned  to  give  thanks,  the 
Master  asked  with  pathetic  tenderness, 
'*Where  are  the  nine?*'  As  he  looks  at  many 
today  who  have  been  spiritually  healed  and 
sees  in  their  paltry  gift  the  proof  of  their 
ingratitude,  does  he  not  ask  a  similar  ques- 
tion. "Where  are  the  nine?*'  It  is  because  a 
majority  of  the  church  have  been  trifling 
with  missions  and  leaving  the  few  to  fulfill 
the  trust,  that  the  question  before  us  be- 
comes one  of  supreme  inportance. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  rapidly 
accelerating  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  It  began  especially  near  the  opening 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  increase  from 
1800  to  1850  was  thought  to  be  almost  a  fabu- 
lous amount.  The  best  available  statistics 
seem  to  show  that  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  from  1850  to  1875,  there  was  an 
amount  added  equal  to  that  In  tlie  preceding 
fifty  years.  In  the  following  fifteen  years, 
from  1875  to  1890,  the  same  amount  was  add- 
ed a  third  time.  And  lastly,  for  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1900,  it  Is  believed  that  the  fig- 
ures  will  show  an  equal  amount  added  a 
fourth  time.  In  the  United  States  alone  it  is 
supposed  that  the  wealth  has  risen  from  $65,- 
000,000,000  in  1890  to  |BO,0(fO,000.000  in  1900. 


GRACE  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  figures  to  show  what 
proportion  of  this  great  increase  belongs  to 
Christian  men:  but  as  "Godliness  is  profita- 
ble unto  a  tl  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,"  we  must  believe  that  the  relig- 
ious classes  have  shared  largely  in  thes& 
gains. 

Not  only  has  the  amount  of  wealth  greatlr 
increased,  but  a  wonderful  change  has  come- 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  due  large- 
ly to  the  applications  of  steam  and  electrici- 
ty. To  illustrate:  a  girl  with  a  modem  loom 
can  in  ten  hours  weave  a  thousand  time& 
more  than  could  a  man  who  worked  twelve 
hours  with  the  looms  In  existence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century. 

Because  of  these  marvelous  changes,  our 
average  workingman  today  can  enjoy  com- 
forts which  a  few  years  ago  were  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  wealthy,  WTiile  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  poorer  people  has  been  greatly 
raised,  that  of  the  wealthy  has  become  most 
luxurious.  Palatial  residences,  elegant 
equipages,  steam  yachts,  are  possessed  by 
thousands. 

Salaries  of  railroad  presidents  of  150,000 
to  1100.000  a  year  are  not  unusual,  and  law- 
yers* fees  of  125,000  and  $50,000  for  a  single 
case  are  quite  common.  It  is  stated  that  re- 
cently one  lawyer  received  a  fee  of  $300,000 
for  three  months*  work,  and  there  is  another 
fee  mentioned  of  |500,000.  The  merchant 
today  must  do  a  business  of  $5,000,000  a 
year  to  be  considered  on  a  par  with  his 
grandfather  who  did  a  business  of  $500,000. 

We  have  spent  $75;0O0.OOO  in  efforts  to 
I  reach  the  North  Pole.  There  Is  money 
enough  to  spend  for  almost  any  undertak* 
ing  ancj  on  a  scale  that  would  dazzle  our  an- 
cestors. 

I  WTiat  are  we  doing  with  this  great  wealth? 
Much  of  It  we  are  wasting  in  what  Is  unnec 

j  essary,  if  it  is  not  harmful.  It  is  said  that  a 
year  ago,  Chicago  alone  spent  130.000,000  for 
amusements.  Much  of  it  we  are  giving  for 
libraries,  hospitals  and  other  philanthropic 
work,  and  statistics  show  that  eighty-six  per 
cent,  of  this  comes  from  church  attendantfi. 
From  the  day  when  the  lame  man  was  laid 
at  the  temple  gates  until  now  those  in  need 
of  help  have  sought  gifts  from  those  who 
enter  God's  house  to  worship.     Such  gifts  la 
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large  sums.  ouUlde  the  regular  denomina- 
tional contrlbutiouB^  have  amounted  In  the 
last  ten  years  to  very  nearly  $400,000^000* 
The  figures  in  IdOl  for  the  United  States  are 
given  as  follows: 

College  and    educational    institu- 

tions $68,851,000 

Librariea    , 15,389,000 

Museums  and  galleries » . .  11.133.000 

MlBcellaneoua  charities 22,217,000 

Endowments    and    special    pur- 
poses for  churches 6,298,000 


$123,888,000 

Why  have  I  called  your  attention  to  this 
revolution  Jn  material  things  and  to  our  pros- 
perity, unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world?  Simply  to  serve  as  a  proper  back- 
ground for  this  other  fact  that  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  has  in  no  sense  kept  pace  with 
this  broadening  of  prosperity  and  with  the 
general  advancement  of  the  age.  Why  have 
I  called  attention  to  these  generous  gifts  for 
all  forms  of  philanthropic  work«  these  bene- 
factions which  are  the  admiration  of  the 
world?  To  show  by  comparison,  how  un- 
worthy are  our  foreign  miBaionary  gifts. 
That  you  may  know  that  this  is  not  a  rash  or 
careless  statement,  I  beg  leave  to  give  yon 
the  following  facts  from  five  of  our  great 
missionary  societies* 

Average  annual  gift  per  member  for  for- 
eign missions  for  the  last  three  years  In 

Denomination  A,  A%y2  cents. 

Denomination  B,  37 ^/i  cents. 

Denomination  C,  70  cents. 

Denomination  D.  28  cents. 

Denomination  E,  87  cents. 

One  of  our  great  metropolitan  dallies  pub- 
lished In  January  an  article  on  benevolence 
in  1901,  in  which  occurred  this  signflcant  sen- 
nce:  "The  feature  of  the  year  is  the  free 
dom  with  which  people  giving  heretofore 
through  the  churches  and  koown  as  church 
people^  are  giving  to  outside  causes,  and  th*- 
enormous  extent  to  which  they  are  neglect- 
ing causes,  which  they  have  heretofore  re 
Igarded  as  sacred." 
I  It  certainly  shows  an  alarming  condition 
■Then  such  words  can  be  truthfully  written 
knd  when,  notwithstanding  our  great  in  I 
erease  of  wealth,  we  are  falling  far  behind 
Relatively  in  our  giving  to  missions.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  century  the  time  hai« 
come  to   make   financial    plans   which 


shall  match  what  we  are  doing  In  other  di- 
rections, and  which  shall  bear  some  propor- 
tionate relation  to  the  greatness  of  the  task 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  First,  we  must 
do  this  for  the  highest  interests  of  our 
churches  at  home.  There  is  a  universal  law 
that  "action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in 
opposite  directions."  When  our  hearts  and 
our  thoughts  go  out  to  others,  then  inevit- 
ably there  comes  to  ourselves  new  life.  If 
we  try  to  teach  any  truth  to  another,  in  that 
very  act  it  becomes  more  real  and  vital  to 
us.  And  the  opposite  is  equally  true;  when 
we  forget  the  needy  and  spend  selfishly  for 
ourselves,  the  decline  in  spiritual  life  and 
power  is  certain;  the  descent  Is  as  sure  as 
when  we  start  on  a  toboggan  slide.  There  is 
no  law  in  the  physical  or  spiritual  world 
more  certain  than  this. 

Unless  the  churches  as  a  whole  become 
more  generous  in  their  gifts  to  a  lost  world, 
their  increased  wealth  will  prove  not  a  bless- 
j  Ing  but  a  curse.  Christians  have  all  the 
I  wealth  that  is  needed.  But  they  are  wasting 
the  lord's  money.  How?  One  way  is  by  ex- 
travagant personal  expenditure.  Young  men, 
whose  names  are  upon  the  church  roll,  will 
pay  $25  entrance  fee  to  some  club  and  as 
much  more  in  yearly  assessments  with  Innu- 
I  merable  extras,  while  they  think  themselvos 
very  generous  If  they  give  $5  for  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  A  church  member  will  spend 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  plauo.  and  yet 
subscribe  but  two  cents  a  week  for  the 
church. 

Another  way  Is  by  extravagant  church  ex- 
penditure. We  spend  for  our  home  churches 
far  more  than  is  reasonably  necessary,  and 
we  do  this  at  the  expense  of  our  missionary 
work.  This  is  perhaps  better  than  spending 
it  upon  personal  luxuries,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  full  of  peril.  Bishop  Graves  of  the  Epis- 
copal mission  in  Shanghai,  China,  said  in 
The  Churchman,  in  an  article  on  missionary 
deficits,  that  "the  three  evils  to  miseiona  are 
the  tesBellated  pavement,  the  altar  and  the 
stained  glass  window." 

Men  are  perishing  all  over  the  world  for 
a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  we  are 
thus  satisfying  our  aesthetic  taste  with  ele- 
gant surroundings.  Can  worship  under  con- 
ditions which  have  been  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  missionary  giving  of  the  Church 
be  anything  less  than  a  mockery  and  an 
abomination  to  God? 
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The  way  to  grow  Ib  to  give.  If  we  would 
save  our  American  chyrclies  from  tbe  blight 
of  worldllness  and  from  the  commercialism 
of  our  day,  we  must  do  it  in  the  Master  b 
way,  by  spending  ourselves  and  our  sub- 
stance more  geueroufily  for  others.  Broad 
missionary  planning  to  match  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  necessary,  if  we  would  keep  our 
own  churches  from  spiritual  dry  rot.  Mis- 
sionary interest  is  always  the  measure  of 
spiritual  life. 

^eoond.  The  necessity  of  making  more 
generous  financial  plans  is  upon  us,  because 
of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  the 
nations  that  know  not  Christ  The  changes 
to  which  1  especially  refer  are  two- fold,  po- 
litical and  commercial,  and  first  the  political. 
We  cannot  fail  to  note  the  purpose  of  Rus- 
sia to  control  Asia  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
her  to  do  so.  Her  first  objective  point  is 
China.  But  her  activity  to  get  a  controlling 
Influence  in  that  great  Empire  does  not 
lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  her  purpose  to 
control  Turkey,  also,  and  especially  to  have 
as  her  own  that  which  she  has  for  all  these 
years  most  coveted,  Constantinople. 

Railroad  concessions  in  Asia  Minor  have 
been  given  to  both  Germany  and  Russia  and 
the  race  between  them  to  see  which  will  flrsi ' 
reach  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be  a  most  inter- 
esting one.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  great  cal- 
amity to  our  missionary  work  to  have  Rns 
sian  Influence  control  either  China  or  Tur 
key.  Russia  has.  for  many  years,  been  tho 
warm  friend  of  the  United  States  in  inter 
national  questions.  The  Czar,  himself,  we 
may  well  believe,  is  kindly  and  the  peasan- 
try of  the  Empire  are  peaceably  disposed. 
But  the, bureau  or  machine  that  controls  thi2 
government  Is  everywhere  and  always  the 
foe  of  Protestant  Christianity,  The  testis 
mony  of  Drs.  Schaufller  and  Hamlin  iti  the 
past  and  our  missionaries  In  the  present,  is 
the  proof  of  my  statement. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  that  Eng- 
land and  America  push  their  missionary 
work  to  the  utmost  in  both  China  and  Tur 
key.  We  must  put  in  the  churches  and 
schools  and  hospitals  and  pre-empt  the 
ground  for  Christ.  If  we  can  deliver  these 
nations  from  religious  bondage,  then  they 
will  assert  their  rights  and  be  free  political- 
ly. You  cannot  hold  a  nation  of  Christians 
as  serfs.  The  political  liberty  already  grant- 
ed in  some  measure  to  Bulgaria*  can  be 
traced  largely  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
rolfisions  and  to  Constantinople  colleges.     It 


is  also  believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  iDfluences  of  the  American  Board  Ml^s- 
sionarles  In  Turkey,  Russia  would,  ere  this, 
have  overrun  that  country* 

In  this  great  political  struggle,  in  which 
our  Protestant  Christianity  has  so  much  at 
stake,  the  United  States  must  more  and  more 
bear  its  full  share  of  responsibility  and  u^a 
its  moral  Influence  for  peace  and  righteous- 
ness In  all  the  world.  The  Isthmian  Canal 
will  soon  be  built,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  will 
become  in  the  future  more  what  the  Atlantic 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  traffic  of  the  world 
will  be  changed,  and  there  will  be  a  new  cen- 
ter of  the  world.  To  quote  from  another: 
"We  noiv  say  that  San  Francisco  is  3.000 
miles  from  New  York.  Some  day  it  will  be 
said  that  New  York  is  3,000  miles  from  San 
Francisco/'  This  may  be  an  over-statement, 
but  nevertheless  it  brings  clearly  to  our 
minds  the  tremendous  changes  that  ar^ 
going  on. 

And  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean,  facing  our 
whole  Western  coast,  is  China  with  a  popu- 
lation so  great  that  If  the  population  of  th^ 
world  were  arranged  in  a  row,  every  fourtb 
man  would  a  Chinaman,  The  contest  of  Xh-t 
next  few  years  will  be  between  the  Teutonic 
race — including  the  AngloSaxon  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Slav  represented  especially  by 
Russia,  on  the  other,  and  the  first  field  of 
conflict  is  China,  Can  we  keep  that  "Open 
Door"  for  which  our  governments  have 
so  nobly  contended?  England  and  America 
must  hasten  more  rapidly  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  China,  and  then  she  will  stand  agatnsi 
every  assault  without  fear  of  dismember- 
ment 

In  view  of  this  political  struggle,  we  must 
all  see  how  important  it  is  to  press  mission 

lary  work  to  Japan,    From  her  strategic 

I  sition,  she  holds  the  key,  religiously  speal 
log,  to  Asia.    Let  us  remember  that  It  Is  only 

I  about  thirty  years  since  the  Japanese  govem- 
nieut  declared  through  its  old  edict  board 
that  if  any  Christian  preacher,  or  Christian 

I  teacher,  or  even  the  Christian's  God  him* 
self,  should  set  foot  on  her  soil,  he  would 
be  beheaded. 

See  what  the  thirty  years  have  w rough t^ 
Suppose  that  no  missionary  had  erer  entered 
that  country,  we  should  not  now  have  her  a? 
an  ally,  helping  to  resist  the  oncoming  of  the 
Slav.  Let  us  make  Japan  thoroughly  Christ* 
ian.  and  she  will  pour  her  miBSionarles  into 
China  and  save  her,  also,  for  Christ. 
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Last  November  at  the  annual  convention 
of  Chinese  students,  Mr.  Niwa,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tokyo  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  a  fraternal  delegate  from 
4ti»an,  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Christian  young  men  of  China  to  Join  with 
the  young  men  of  Japan  in  "taking  Asia  for 
Ood."  What  a  magnificent  sentence  that  is! 
It  ought  to  be  a  bugle-note  summoning  the 
churches  everywhere  to  new  endeavors. 

The  second  great  change  is  commercial. 
On  account  of  the  greatly  increased  product 
of  manufactured  articles  through  the  use  of 
modem  machinery,  the  three  great  manufac- 
turing nations  of  the  world,  England,  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  have  found  it 
necesflMT  .to  seek  the  markets  of  the  East 
in  order  to  use  their  surplus  production.  If 
each  nation  had  only  its  home  market,  its 
machinery  would  be  idle  several  months  in 
the  year.  Idleness  among  operatives  would 
bring  misery  and  disorder.  It  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  all  manufactured  arti- 
cles. Machinery  needs  to  be  pushed  to  its 
full  capacity  and  worked  six  days  in  the 
week,  in  order  to  secure  economy  in  produc- 
tion. A  distinguished  Berlin  economist  says. 
**The  necessity  of  every  country  to  buy  and 
sell  more  and  more  largely  in  foreign  mark- 
ets  is  forcing  every  nation  into  an  interna- 
lional  industrial  struggle.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  new  century.  History  will  more 
and  more  be  written  in  ledgers  and  balance 
sheets." 

Now  what  will  be  the   effect   of   all   this 
Increased  striving  for  new  markets  upon  our 
tnisslonary  work?    Commerce  is  going  every- 
where and  commerce   without   Christ   is   a 
curse.    It  means  firearms  and  the  slave  trade 
and  rum.    A  few  months  ago  a  schooner  left 
Boston  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  a 
cargo  of  rum  and  gin  valued  at  over  $110,000. 
It  has  been  well  asked  how  many  missionary 
contributions  it  will  take  to  counterbalance 
the  curse  of  that  cargo.    The  exports  of  rum 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1901,  were  1,076.711  gallons,  value! 
at  11,468,110.      Judged    by    previous    years, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  went  to  Africa. 
These  statistics  are  a  fearful  arraignment  of 
our  sin  as  a  people. 

Heathen  nations  have  not  the  moral  stam 
ina,  nor  have  they  Christian  surroundings. 
M  we  have  in  America,  to  help  them  resist 
temptation.  They  need  protection  because  of 
taeir  weakness.    While  we  are  neglecting  to 


send  the  needed  missionaries,  our  merchants 
are  shipping  them  what  has  well  been  called 
''shiploads  of  barrelled  deviltry." 

This  shows  us  how  vital  a  factor  in  for- 
eign missionary  work  is  the  element  of  time. 
E^very  year's  delay  is  increasing  the  difficul- 
ties. The  new  civilization  of  the  West  is 
displacing  that  of  the  East  The  telegraph 
and  the  locomotive  tell  all  nations  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Occident  To  quote  from 
Dr.  Hillis.  "The  little  clay  gods  of  India  look 
very  small  when  the  great  locomotive  goes 
thundering  by." 

Heathendom  is  being  honeycombed,  and 
unless  we  are  far  more  in  earnest  to  put  in  the 
gospel,  we  shall  have  in  the  place  of  heathen- 
ism, agnosticism.  What  a  difference  wheth- 
er the  Sunday-school  or  the  saloon  gets  into 
our  new  settlements  first!  This  same  thing 
IS  true  in  heathen  countries.  Shall  Christ- 
ian America  have  as  her  herald  the  mission- 
ary or  the  commercial  traveler?  The  answer 
which  our  churches  give  will  make  an  infi- 
nite difference  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-men. 

To  do  the  missionary  work,  which  these 
great  political  and  commercial  changes  of 
the  last  few  years  have  made  it  so  impera- 
tive that  we  should  do  now,  requires  an  out- 
lay of  money  far  in  advance  of  all  our  pres- 
ent plans.  The  work  must  be  done  in  many 
ways  and  by  many  methods.  In  a  report  a 
I  year  ago  from  the  Marathi  Mission  of  the 
I  American  Board  occurred  a  significant  par- 
■agraph.  which  declared  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  when  a  Bible  and  a  sun-hat  were  the 
'.  only  equipment  a  missionary  needed.  And 
then  it  adds:  "Today  the  school,  the  press, 
the  surgeon's  knife,  the  craftsmen's  skill,  the 
painter's  art. all  are  in  service  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  in  preaching  the  Gospel." 

We  need  preachers,  teachers,  churches, 
colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  combined  with 
practical  industrial  education.  All  these  re- 
quire money,  and  money  in  large  amounts, 
out  it  will  be  most  economical  in  the  end  to 
plan  for  it  all  now  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
The  same  twentieth  century  methods  that 
are  in  use  at  home  must  be  used  in  prose- 
cuting twentieth  century  missions  abroad. 

Third.  We  need  to  make  broader  plans  Jn 
■  this  new  century,  for  only  thus  can  we  honor 
our  Master  and  be  loyal  to  the  trust  which 
He  has  committed  to  us.  All  we  have,  all 
we  are.  all  we  hope  for,  has  come  from  Him. 
How  little  we  are  doing  in  return!    Our  paltry 
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gifts,  so  out  of  proportion  to  what  we  are 
spending  on  ourselves,  belittle  missionary 
work.  Our  gifts  to  education  and  philan- 
thropy, so  great  in  comparison  with  what  we 
are  doing  for  foreign  missionary  work,  are 
putting  Christ  in  the  second  place.  Let  us 
reverse  the  order  now,  change  the  propor- 
tion and  give  missions,  and  not  education, 

tne  right  of  way.  |  committee  should,  from  time  to  time,  send 

No  wonder  that  the  world  doubts  our  sin- 1  out  literature  to  the  members  of  the  church 
cerity;  we  must  have  gifts  to  match  our  |  in  order  that  they  may  be  intelligent  as  to 
professions.  We  say  continually  that  the  |  the  needs.  The  committee  should,  either  by 
greatest  work  in  the  world,  the  cause  nearest !  a  personal  canvass  or  in  some  way,  try  to 
the  heart  of  Christ,  is  that  of  foreig^n  mis- 1  reach  every  person  in  the  congn^gation  with 
sions,  and  then  we  back  up  our  statements  by  i  this   definite   appeal,   to  the   end  that  **no 


and  on  a  basis  similar  to  our  methods  in  the 
business  of  the  world. 

First,  there  should  be  a  missionary  com- 
mittee chosen  in  each  church,  to  plan  and 
carry  out  a  campaign  for  raising  the  money 
for  the  missionary  organizations  to  whose 
support  we,  as  denominations,  are  pledged. 
We  must  begin  In  the  local  church.    This 


an  average  gift  in  five  of  our  denominations, 
of  one  cent  a  week  per  member,  not  one-quar- 
ter of  what  we  spend  for  newspapers!  Does 
any  one  think  this  an  over-statement?  A 
friend  of  mine  found  that  in  one  local  Con- 
ference of  churches  in  New  England,  the  fif- 
teen churches  gave  $19,000  for  all  missionary 
work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  single  town 
in  the  conference  spent  $17,000  for  newspii- 
pers! 

There  is  one  way  and  only  one  way  for  the 
Church  to  show  its  full  loyalty  to  Christ,  to 
take  into  our  thoughts  and  into  our  plans 
the  whole  wide  world  for  which  He  died  anl 
then  devise  generously  as  in  His  sight  Let 
the  world  see  that  we  believe  in  in  the  very 
depths  of  our  souls  that  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  missions,  that  they  are  to  bo 


guilty  non-contributor  may  escape." 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  thought  wise  to 
take  up  the  work  of  each  missionary  society 
of  our  denomination  in  turn.  In  others,  it 
may  be  better  at  the  first  of  the  year  to 
secure  pledges  from  each  one  as  to  the  total 
amount  they  will  give  during  the  twelve 
months  for  the  missions  of  their  church  as 
a  whole,  the  sum  to  be  divided  in  some  fair 
proportion  for  the  different  societies,  and  to 
be  paid  through  the  church  treasurer,  either 
weekly  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  most  con- 
venient. 

Second.  With  these  missionary  committees 
in  each  local  church  to  organize  a  systematic 
campaign,  there  should  be  added  in  each  con- 
ference and  each  State  similar  advisory  com- 


mittees to  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  over- 
built on  broad  foundations,  that  they  require   gjgj^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^^j  j^. 

time  and  planning  worthy  of  our  ablest  and  .^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  overlooked  In  any  parish, 
best  men  and  that  into  the  work  we  pour  our       «     ^  ^,  «,     ^  i_  ,      x 

ixt.     i.    **  *     mt.  «  1-11,        Such    organization    will    be    a    help    to 

money  without  stint    Then  we  can  rapidly .         ^      ,       ,.     ,     .^  _x     *      ,    . 

^,         ,    ,        ^  ,  -          J     4.  «*    *!,    I  greater  loyalty  in  the  support  of  missions, 
open  up  the  mission    fields    and    start    the  7  ,    ,  ^    /_ .._.._ ..  ^^.  ._.__ 

churches  and  schools.     The  native  Christians 

with  their  generosity    will    support    them- 


1 1  am  glad  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  inter- 
est of  most  of  our  ministers  in  the  mission- 
ary work.  But  I  have  had  some  painful  ex- 
periences of  the  opposite  character.  Too 
many  of  our  ministers  seem  to  think  that 
the  local  church  to  which  they  minister 
exists  exclusively  for  the  community  where 
it  happens  to  be  placed,  and  that  It  Is  to 
help  the  world  outside  only  if  It  can  do  so 
without  much  inconvenience  to  Itself. 
Better  organization   is  our  present  duty. 

I  More  and  more  our  Christian  merchants  are 
Orgfanizatxon  as  Related  to  Ghringf.     jto  put  the  same  thought,  the  same  Intelll- 

IT  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  imperative  :  gence,  the  same  intensity  that  goes  into 
to  have  the  whole  subject  of  missionary  I  their  business,  into  the  missionary  work, 
giving  put  upon  an  entirely  different  plane,  and  we  shall  have  an  enthusiasm  for  mls- 
it  should  have  the  best  thought  of  our  wisest  sions  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
men  In  order  that  there  should  be  some  sweep  everything  before  it. — 5.  B.  Capen, 
organization  about  It  worthy  of  the  name.   LL.  D. 


selves  In  a  few  years,  while  we  push  on  to 
further  conquests. 

We  want  to  plan  the  work  in  proportion 
to  the  opportunity  which  the  "Open  Door" 
everywhere  gives  us.  It  is  not  a  dress  pa- 
rade, but  a  glorious  life  battle.  Missionary 
work  must  be  the  very  life  blood  of  all  our 
churches. 
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Proportionate  and  Systematic  Givingf, 

A  PROPORTIONATE  part  of  oue's  income 
should  be  set  aside  as  sacred  to  God, 
offered  as  an  act  of  worship,  and  solely  fot 
the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  thn 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  world.  When  God 
laid  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom  here  He 
made  ample  provision  by  which  there  would 
always  be  means  in  His  treasury  with  which 
to  meet  every  need;  this  was  by  claiming 
one-tenth  of  income,  which  each  loyal  subject 
was  expected  to  return  to  Him. 

Paul  clearly  supports  the  teaching  of  pro 
portlonate  giving  when  he  teaches  the 
church  to  give  as  God  hath  prospered.  The 
little  word  as  points  clearly  to  a  fixed  ratio. 
So  the  old  covenant  and  tlie  new  are  In  per- 
fect agreement  in  this  matter. 

As  our  taxes  are  an  acknowledgement  of 
our  allegiance  to  the  governments  of  this 
world,  so  our  tithe  is  our  expression  of  loy 
alty  to  God's  kingdom  here,  and  our  offer- 
ings prove  our  afTectjon  and  heart's  devotion 
to  a  beneficent  Father. 

We  may  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  give 
a  tenth  of  our  income,  but  all  Christian 
experience  will  witness  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  disobey  God,  or  alter  His  plans.  One  may 
feel  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  hts  taxes 
But  these  must  be  paid,  if  it  takes  the  home. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  were  all 
to  give  proportionately  and  systematically? 

1.  It  would  bring  a  very  greatly  increased 
amount  of  money  into  the  Lord's  treasury  in 
a  regular,  steady  stream,  without  freezing  up 
in  winter,  or  drying  up  in  summer. 

2.  Our  gifts  would  be  distributed  through 
many  channels,  resulting  in  a  broader  view 
of  the  great  world-field. 

3>  It  would  develop  a  wider  liberality. 
Opportunities  would  l>e  sought,  for  using  the 
lord's  money  in  onr  possession. 

4.  It  would  check  the  spirit  of  covetous- 
nesa  and  would  cultivate  a  more  conscien- 
tious use  of  money  for  ourselves, 

5.  It  would  enable  the  church  to  '*have  all 
things  in  common"  on  a  very  practical  basis. 
It  could  then  meet  the  needs  of  humanity, 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  the 
question  of  sociology  would  be  largely 
solTed. — E,  C.  Armstrong. 


I  1.  By  gaining  a  deeper  sense  of  the  world's 
need,  it  was  this  need  which  prompted  the 
Igift  of  Christ  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor/'  '^God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son."  It  Is  often  said  that 
people  do  not  give  to  good  causes  because 
tney  are  ignorant  of  them.  The  more  we 
gain  a  knowledge  of  these  needs  and  give 
intelligently  and  systematically  to  relieve 
them,  the  more  will  this  grace  grow. 
<  2.  By  a  realization  of  the  great  gift  which 
has  been  given  to  us.  Our  niggardly  giving 
often  Is  because  of  a  feeble  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. In  this  respect  also  we  need  to  con- 
sider the  grace  of  Christ.  "Though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor."  He 
'made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  lived  a 
life  of  poverty  and  suffering.  He  gave  his 
life  for  us.  He  left  us  with  a  work  to  do. 
How  pitiful  often  are  our  gifts  in  view  of  so 
great  a  debt  and  bo  great  a  work.  If  one 
should  save  our  life,  we  would  feel  that  a 
lifetime  could  hardly  repay  so  great  an  obli- 
gation. How  much  greater  should  be  our 
sense  of  debt  to  Him  to  whom  we  owe  our 
eternal  salvation.  Our  thought  should  be, 
not  how  little,  but  how  much,  can  I  give? 

3.  By  the  practice  of  systematic  giving. 
With  intelligent  and  constant  exercise,  the 
true  spirit  of  the  art  of  giving  will  grow. 
One's  Interest  increases  in  that  to  which  he 
gives,  hence  giving  and  knowledge  will  be 
mutually  stimulated.  One  finds  that  he  is 
interested  in  missions  when  he  gives  to 
them.  As  one  perceives,  as  he  cannot  help 
doing,  the  great  benefit  which  intelligent, 
systematic  giving  is,  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
its  object,  he  will  constantly  grow  In  this 
grace  also. — Advance, 


Cwltfvatfon  nf  Grace  of  Giving^. 

WE  ARE  to  cultivate  the  grace  of  giving 
just    as    we    cultivate    other    graces. 
We  can  do  so: 


Giving:  as  Worship. 

ii  T-l  rOHSHIPr  is  *Svorship/^  When  it  is 
VV  l^applicd  to  man,  as  in  Chaucer*8 
phrase,  "a  man  of  worship  and  of  honor,"  tt 
means  personal  worth,  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. When  applied  to  God,  It  means  personal 
worth  of  the  highest  degree,  Infinite  perfec- 
tion of  personality.  From  this  meaning  It 
acquires  its  ordinary  meaning  of  ascribing 
worth  to  God,  declaring  and  praising  His 
glory. 

Such  worship  is  needful  for  God's  own 
sake,  that  he  may  have  a  Father's  satisfac- 
tion in  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  children; 
and  for  our  sake,  that  we  may  reverence  onr 
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PTayer  Connected  with  Giving. 


[Bee. 


Father,  and  strive  to  realize  our  Ideal  as  the   worth.    If  w©  give  five  dollars  a  year  to  for- 
sons  of  God.    It  thus  seta  up  for  us  a  perfect  |  eign  missions  when  we  might  be  giving  fire 
standard  of  worth,  and  Is  a  powerful  means   or  ten  times  as  much,  then  we  think  foreign 
of  developing  and  enriching  our  own  person- :  missions  is  worth  about  five  dollars  a  year, 
ality.  I     The  same  principle  applies  to  God  himself. 

Among  the  forms  of  worship  giving  has   Our  estimate  of  the  worth  of  God  is  our  wor* 
been  accorded  a  high  place  In  all  the  ages   ship  of  God.     A  very  definite  and  tangible 


and  in  all  religions.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
command  meats  and  exhortations  urging  thig 
duty.  *'God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver/*  *'Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse/'  and 


expression  and  measure  of  this  worth  is  the 
money  we  give.  If  the  total  amount  we  give 
to  the  service  of  God  In  a  year  Is  fifty  dollara 
when  we  might  give  several  times  aa  much» 


'Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  ;  then  we  have  a  fifty-dollar  God:  this  is  our 


God  hath  prospered  him," 

How  is  giving  worship?  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  worship  because  it  Is  a  means  of  giv- 
ing God  so  much  of  our  life.  Our  money 
ordinarily  has  been  earned  through  service. 
The  farmer  has  turned  his  toll  into  money, 
the  manufacturer  his  skill  In  making  goods, 


estimate  of  what  he  is  worth. 

This  application  of  the  principle  of  price 
is  perfectly  legitimate  and  fair.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  principle  In  the  markets 
when  we  buy  our  goods,  and  we  mtist  not 
flinch  from  It  "When  we  pay  for  our  religion. 

Measured  by  this  principle,  some  very  rich 


tne  merchant  his  service  in  selling  them*  the  people  have  a  very  cheap  God ;  In  fact  some 


mechanic  his  day's  work,  the  lawyer  bis 
legal  learning,  the  poet  or  painter  his  genius, 
and  thus  every  w^orker  coins  his  very  blood 
into  money;  his  money  is  bo  much  crystal* 
llzed  life. 

In  giving  this  money  to  God,  we  are  giving 
him  our  heart*s  blood  and  life.  We  thus 
declare  to  him  and  to  the  world  that  he  is 
worthy  of  our  service,  ihe  product  of  our  toil 
and  skill  with  muscle  and  mind,  our  most 
solid  and  costliest  gifts. 

Giving  also  measures  our  worship,  or  our 
estimate  of  what  God  is  worth  to  us.  What 
we  give  for  anything  registers  our  judgment 
of  its  value.  When  we  give  two  dollars  for 
a  book,  the  two  dollars  expresses  our  sense 
of  what  it  is  worth  to  us.  Another  man 
would  not  give  fifty  cents  for  that  book, 
because  he  thinks  It  would  not  be  worth  fifty 
cents  to  him.  The  prices  we  are  constantly 
paying  for  goods  measure  our  estimate  of 
what  they  are  worth  to  us:  If  we  did  not 
think  the  goods  were  worth  these  prices, 
we  would  not  pay  them.  Thus  money  paid 
is  a  means  and  a  measure  of  worship  In  yie 
commercial  realm. 

In  the  same  way  money  is  a  means  and 
measure  of  worship  in  the  spiritual  realm 
The  money  we  give  for  the  support  of  the 
church  Is  one  expression  of  what  we  think 
the  church  is  worth  to  us.  If  we  are  giving 
ten  dollars  a  year  to  the  support  of  the 
church  when  we  might  be  giving  fifty  or  a 
hundred,  then  in  cmr  estimation  we  have  a 
ten-dollar  church. 

In  the  same  way  what  we  give  to  missions 


well'to-do  people  can  get  along  with  a  five  or 
tennlollar  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  poor  people *have 
a  precious  God:  their  worship^  or  sense  of 
his  worth,  is  expressed  in  relatively  large 
gifts  which  cost  them  severe  self -sacrifice. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  Jesus  estimated 
the  worship  of  the  poor  widow  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  rich;  for  they  "ca«t 
in  of  their  abundance,  but  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  In  all  that  she  had.  even  all  her 
living.*' — Freshiiterian  Banner. 


Prayer  Connected  with  Giving^. 
^  HE  PURPOSES  of  God  concerning  the 
I  salvation  of  the  world  are  aceom- 
pi i shed  chiefly  through  prayer  and  giving. 
Like  our  Lord,  we  must  give  ourselves  to 
God.  a  sacrifice  for  others.  Our  great  life- 
purpose  and  w^ork.  like  Christ's,  is  to  pray 
for  believers  and  for  those  who  do  not  know 
God.  ''Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word."  We  are  God's  remembrancers; 
chosen  in  Christ  to  be  Intercessors.  Let  us 
center  our  thoughts  around  four  points: 

1.  Prayer  Inspires  the  Gift,— The  testi- 
mony of  the  multitude  of  sainted  men  and 
women  who  have  labored  long  years  among 
the  heathen,  as  well  as  that  of  the  host  of 
missionaries  now  In  active  service,  indicate 
that  the  gift  of  themselves  was  the  result  of 
i^rayer.  Carey,  Judaon.  Livingstone^  Keith 
Falconer.  Hannlngton,  Paton.  Fidelia  Fiske. 


Ann  Hasseltlne  Judson.  the  haystack  heroes, 

and  benevolence  measures  our  sense  of  their 'the  consecrated  band  of  Moravian  misslonar- 
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Training  in  Giving. 
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ifls  who  went  from  Herrnhut,  all  these  first 
^ye  themselyes  to  the  "regions  beyond/'  and 
'wvn  Inspired  to  do  this,  while  in  secret 
pnyer  they  poured  out  their  souls  to  God  for 
snidance  and  help. 

Not  less  marked  has  been  the  effect  of 
pnyer  in  securing  the  money  needed  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  history  of  mission 
boards  reveals  the  fact  that  again  and  again 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  no  less  in  times 
of  prosperity,  back  of  the  small,  as  well  as 
the  large  gifts,  have  been  the  "Days  of 
Pnyer  and  Fasting,"  the  waiting  before  God, 
the  claiming  of  the  promises,  so  that  out  of 
these  intercessions  has  come  the  sacrifice — 
the  consecrated  giving  of  self  and  property. 
Only  get  people  praying  for  missions  and 
they  must  give.* 

t  Prayer  Multiplies  the  Gift— This  is 
tme  from  the  time  the  little  lad  gave  his  few 
■mail  loaves  and  fishes  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Master  to  bless.  In  order  that  they  might  be 
I  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  How  rich  and 
[  wonderful  the  testimony  has  been  that  a  few 
dollars,  or  even  a  few  cents,  given  out  of 
deep  poverty,  perhaps,  followed  by  earnest, 
trostful  praying  on  the  part  of  the  giver. 
hu  been  the  means  of  opening  a  new  sta- 
tion, the  beginning  of  a  school,  a  college,  an 
orphanage,  a  printing  press,  or,  better  still, 
the  conversion  of  souls. 

One  great  and  imperative  need  today  of 
foreign  mission  work  is  the  almost  forgotten 
Ncret  of  prevailing  prayer.  "Missions  have 
Pn)Kre88ed  so  slowly  abroad  because  piety 
vid  pnyer  have  been  shallow  at  home." 

J.  Pnyer  Continues  the  Gift — Continuous 
P^Aying  will  make  the  act  of  giving  the  hab- 
itnal  exercise  of  life  instead  of  the  occa- 
itonal,  spasmodic  thing  it  so  often  is.  Noth- 
^  bnt  continuous  prayer  will  solve  the  mis- 
sionary problems  of  our  day.  "God  must  be 
^Quired  of  to  do  these  things  for  them." 
'^niis  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
^ng."  "Continue  in  prayer,  watch  in  the 
•Mne."    "Ye  have  not  because  ye  ask  not." 

4.  Prayer  Enriches  the  Giver  and  Honors 
Christ— "The  Lord  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
Qpon  him.  Able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
^i^^on  all  we  can  ask  or  think."  God  has 
Promised  great  things  to  His  Son,  and  to  HIb 
^oQrch,  concerning  the  heathen.  He  has 
^promised  great  things  to  His  children  in 
^  work  of  extending  and  hastening  His 
Ungdom.  But  notice;  these  promises  are ; 
conditioned.  His  Son,  His  Church.  His  chil- 1 
^**a  are  to  Intercede  and  to  sacrifice.    The ' 


condition  and  consequence  of  habitual  Inter- 
cession will  be  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  individual,  the  church  and 
upon  all  the  missionary  work  of  the  world.— 
Mrs.  J.  H,  Randall. 


Tramms:  in  Giving. 

Giving  is  living;  it  is  a  law  of  growth  and 
order.  It  prevails  in  the  physical  universe, 
and  in  the  social  world  is  the  open  sesame 
which  18  establishing  universal  reciprocity 
and  brotherhood.  In  giving  man's  capacity 
for  receiving  and  being  enlarges.  The  miser's 
greatest  sin  is  against  himself.  Avarice 
atrophies,  but  generosity  is  twice  blessed. 
Happiness,  activity,  selfhood,  and  purpose 
are  bound  up  in  giving — giving  freely. 

As  a  lamentable  result  of  failing  to  preach 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  tithe,  it  has 
been  computed  that  while  the  Church  owns 
one-fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  one 
sixteenth  per  cent  Is  given  for  evangelizing 
the  heathen  world. 

O,  let  us  train  our  young  people  into  exact, 
businesslike  methods  of  caring  for  the  king< 
dom!  Christianity  needs  the  youth,  with 
their  boundless  faith  and  hope  and  their 
fiery  enthusiasm.  In  training  the  youth  into 
scriptural  habits  of  giving  we  are  teaching 
them  that  they  are  called  to  the  service  of 
a  living  Christ  If  we  urge  the  earnest 
habits  of  giving  our  youth  shall  belong  to  a 
knighthood  which  shall  never  perish,  and  as 
incarnations  of  the  King  shall  press  the  bat- 
tle for  righteousness  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
and  hold  the  citadels  of  truth. — Dr.  Charles 
E  Locke. 
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And  is  our  best  too  much  ?    O  friends,  let  us 
remeniber 
How  once  our  Lord  poured  out  his  soul  for 
us, 
And  in  the  prime  of  his  mysterious  manhood 
Gave  up  his  precious  life  upon  the  cross  I 
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To  take  Methodism  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  to  remove  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  features  and  to  leave  it  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  is.  To  de- 
pict Methodism  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
to  give  a  full  account  of  all  its  real  begin 
nings  in  both  hemispheres,  down  to  the  point 
when  it  became  firmly  established  and  set 
out  on  Its  great  career  of  victorious  advance, 
When  did  it  begin?  At  the  Epworth  Rec- 
tory, in  one  sense;  for  Susannah  Wesley  was 
Its  mother,  and  her  wonderful  son,  John*  car- 
ried Methodism  about  with  him  In  germ 
form,  as  it  were,  from  pretty  early  days.  In 
another  sense  it  began  with  the  "Holy  Club" 
at  Oxford,  for  there  the  term  seems  to  have 


been  first  applied  by  the  wit  and  wickednesi 

of  the  Untversity  to  certain  methodical  geek 
;  ers  after  God.  But  since  the  Centennial  of 
I  English  Methodism  was  authoritatively  c*l 

ebrated  in  1839,  it  would  seem  clear  that  173^ 

must  be  taken  as  the  true  starting  point. 
What  hitppened  in  1739?    It  was  the  year 

when  Wesley,  with  a  fresh  experience  of  sal- 
I  vation  glowing  warmly  in  hts  breast  (obtain* 

ed  a  few  months  before j  and  greatly  quicken- 
1  ed  by  a  "Pentecostal  season"  on  New  Year's 
I  day»  first  attempted,  not  only  to  declare  the 
;  wonderful  works  of  Grod  systematically,  but 
I  also  to  organize  the  converts  made.     Undor 

the  guidance  of  George  Whltefleld,  being  shut 
I  out  of  the  London  churches,  he  went  to  Bris- 


J 
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tol,  and  both  there  and  among  the  colliers  of 

Kingswood  near  by,  seeing  no  other  way  to 
reach  the  neglected  matsses,  he  fearlesslir 
proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May  that  he 
crosEed  this  Rubicon  and  became  a  despised 
field  preacher.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
he  preached  and  expounded  almost  without 
ceasing,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bris- 
tol,  but  also  at  London  in  Moorfields  and 
Kensington  Common,  It  was  in  this  year 
the  first  Methodist  chapel  was  built  at  Bris- 
tol, and  the  first  Methodist  school  opened  at 
Klngswood.  This  was  the  time  also  wh^n 
the  Foundry  at  London  was  purchased  and 
adapted  to  its  new  purposes,  becoming  the 
cradle  of  London  Methodism  and  its  head- 
quarters until  the  new  chapel  was  built  in 
City  Road. 

But  still  more  important,  perhaps,  was  the 
fact  of  the  first  organization.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  let  Mr,  Wesley  himself  give 
in  his  own  words  this  oft  repeated  but  ever 
interesting  story.  He  *sayB.  "In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or  ten  persons 
came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groan- 
ing for  redemption.  They  desired  I  would 
spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and 
advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  That  we  might  have  more  Ume  for 
this  great  work  I  appointed  a  day  when  th'*y 
might  all  come  together,  which,  from  thence 
forward  they  did  every  Thursday  evening. 
To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to 
join  with  them  (for  the  mimber  increased 
daily)  I  gave  those  advices  from  time  to 
time  which  I  judged  most  needful  for  thera, 
and  we  always  concluded  our  meetings  with 
prayer  suited  to  their  several  necessities. 
This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first 
In  London  and  then  in  other  places.  The 
first  evening  about  twelve  persons  came,  the 
next  week  thirty  or  forty.  When  they  were 
increased  to  about  a  hundred  I  took  down 
their  names  and  places  of  aliode.  Intending 
as  often  as  it  was  convenient  to  call  upon 
them  at  their  houses,  thus,  without  any  pre* 
vious  plan,  began  the  Methodist  Society  in 
England— a  company  of  people  associating 
together  to  help  each  other  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation," 

This  well  Illustrates  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  Methodism,  for  It  was,  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense,  a  child  of  Providence,  No 
^ne  can  thoughtfully  read  the  story   of   its 


rise  and  progress  without  being  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  this  fact,  for  It  appears  on  ev- 
ery page.  But  very  little  of  the  wonderful 
organization  of  Methodism  is  due  to  Wes- 
ley's foresight  and  sagacity,  though  he  was 
without  doubt  a  very  great  man.  His  great- 
ness Is  largely  shown  In  the  wisdom  and  do* 
cility  with  which  he  followed  Providence 
Ever  ready  to  learn  and  quick  to  ^ee  the  In- 
dications of  God*s  leadings,  he  promptly  did 
the  duty  nearest  to  him  and  entered  the  open* 
ing  doors  about  him.  Thus  tiiere  sprang  up 
a  system  marvellously  adapted  to  the  needs, 
not  only  of    that    hour»    but    of    all    time. 

Instances  of  this  are  plainly  seen  In  the 
origin  of  the  class  meeting,  of  the  itinerant 
lay  preaching,  and  of  the  Conferences;  all  of 
which  are  prominent  Methodist  usages.  It 
was  in  1742,  that  the  rapidly  growing  socle* 
ties  were  first  divided  into  classes.  A  large 
debt  still  remained  on  the  meeting-house  In 
Bristol  built  three  years  before,  and  while 
some  of  the  principal  men  were  consulting  as 
to  how  it  could  be  met,  one  of  them,  said, 
"Let  every  member  of  the  society  give  a  pen- 
ny a  week  till  the  debt  is  paid."  Another  an- 
swered, "Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  cannot 
afford  to  do  it."  "Then,"  said  the  former, 
"put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  If 
they  can  give  anything,  well;  I  wUl  call  on 
them  weekly,  receive  what  they  give,  and 
make  up  what  is  wanting,"  "It  was  done," 
writes  Wesley,  "and  in  a  while  some  of  these 
informed  me  they  found  such  and  such  a  one 
did  not  live  as  he  ought  It  struck  me  imme- 
diately, "This  is  the  thing,  the  very  thing  we 
have  wanted  so  long,* " 

He  called  together  the  weekly  collectors  or 
leaders,  and  desired  that  each  would  make 
a  particular  inquir>^  into  the  conduct  of  those 
whom  he  visited.  They  did  so.  many  disor- 
derly members  were  detected,  and  the  Socie- 
ty which  had  suffered  much  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  maintaining  strict  discipline  among  a 
people  BO  widely  scattered  and  composed  of 
such  incongruous  elements,  was  now  purged 
of  those  that  were  unworthy.  The  same  plan 
was  speedily  introduced  in  London. 

The  Society  w^as  divided  Into  classes:  the 
most  earnest  and  sensible  were  appointed 
leaders:  and  the  new  arrangement  every- 
where worked  admirably*  Only  as  It  was 
soon  found  inconvenient  and  inexpedient  to 
call  upon  each  person  at  his  own  house.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  members  of  each  class 
should  come  together  once  a  week  for  relig- 
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ious  conversation  and  the  payment  of  Uieir 
contributions.  "This;*  writes  Wesley,  "was 
the  origin  of  our  classes,  for  which  I  can 
never  sufficiently  praise  God;  the  unspeak- 
able  nsefulness  -of  the  institution  having 
ever  since  been  more  and  more  manifest." 

Lay  preaching  was  another  new  departure 
of  great  Imparlance  and  value.  It  was  plain 
that  Wesley  could  not  minister  alone  to  the 
hungry  muUltudes  eager  for  the  bread  of 
life  and  needing  constant  care. 

His  brother.  Charles  was  bis  right-hand 
man,  seconding  his  endeavors  on  al!  sides 
with  eloquent  tongtie  and  ready  zeal.  Be- 
sides him  there  were  a  very  few  other  pious 
clergymen  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and, 
especially  in  after  years,  lent  aid  in  their 
several  districts. 

But  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour  could 
not  be  met  from  this  source  alone.  So  re- 
course was  necessarily  had  to  the  best  mei 
from  among  the  converts  themselves.  Those 
prominent  for  ability  and  piety  were  appoint- 


ed to  exhort,  pray»  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures. At  first  no  more  than  this  was  allow- 
ed.  Wesley's  prejiidices  in  favor  of  "Church 
order"  were  very  strong,  and  gave  way  but 
slowly.  It  was  not  till  after  two  or  three 
years  that  he  was  convinced  God  would  have 
him  sanction  lay  preaching  pure  and  simple 
Thomas  Maxfield  was  the  occasion  for  this 
important  forward  step.  He  was  one  of  Wes 
ley's  ear  lest  and  best  helpers^  and  being  left 
to  look  after  the  London  Society  In  his  ab- 
sence, be  ventured  from  the  reading  desk 
into  the  pulpit  where  he  preached  with 
great  power  and  success.  Wesley,  in  alarm* 
hastened  back  to  check  the  innovation.  But 
his  mother  who  had  been  of  great  help  to 
him  In  many  crises  of  his  history,  and  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  his  new  work,  spoke 
now  a  wise  word  of  caution.  '*John/'  she  said, 
"take  heed  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that 
young  man.  for  he  is  as  sureiy  called  of  God 
to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have 
been  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  and  hear 
him  yourself.'    The  son  took  this  good  coun- 
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sel  and  was  forced  to  exclaim,  '*It  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  aeemeth  to  him  good.*'  So 
another  chain  of  priestly  prejudice  was 
broken,  and  another  new  departure  was 
taken,  fraught  with  roomentous  results  to 
the  world. 

We  cannot  enumerate  even  the  names  of 
those  noble  men  who  sprang  up  in  quick  sue-  \ 
cession  all  over  the  country  and  carried  for* 
ward  the  banner  of  the  cross  with  dauntless  , 
courage  and  tireless  zeaL    Coming  from  the  \ 
people  they  knew  how  to  speak  to  them,  and  | 
their  words  reached  their  heart.     They  en- ! 
dured  the  utmost  indignities  with  patience,  j 
suffered  almost  incredible  persecutions  with- 
out flinching,  and  battled  bravely  with  pov- 
erty, contumely,  and  death   itself,  counting 
not  their  lives  dear  to  them  that  they  might 
fulfill  with  joy  the  mlnieftry  which  they  had 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

The  year  1744  is  signalized  in  Methodist 
history  as  the  era  of  tue  first  Conference. 
Wesley  thought  it  would  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  if  there  could  be  a  free* con- 
sultation among  those  most  interested  In  it. 
He  accordingly  wrote  letters  to  several  cler- 
gymen who  sympathized  warmly  with  him, 
and  to  his  lay  assistants,  Inviting  them  to 
meet  him  in  London  and  give  him  '*their  ad- 
vice respecting  the  best  method  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  God.*'  They  came  together  at 
the  Foundry,  June  25th.  and  debated  with 
great  harmony  many  important  points.  They 
spent  no  time  on  mere  theoretical  domat- 
ics,  but  the  practical  doctrines  of  repentance,  i 
faith,  justification,  saQctification,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  were  defined  with  pre-  i 
cision  and  substantially  la  the  manner  held 
ever  afterwards.  They  resolved  to  obey  the 
bishops  (of  the  Eatablished  Church)  in  all 
things  indifferent,  that  is.  bo  far  as  could  he  \ 
done  without  neglecting  any  opportunity  to 
save  souls.  This  latter  point  was  kept  up- 
permost  in  every  regulation.  i 

Greater   thoroughness  and   efficiency  was 
secured  by  the  rules  adopted  respecting  the  ] 
lay  assistants,  the  class  leaders  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  young  societies  In  | 
this  Important  forming  time.     The  Confer  i 
ence  adjourned  after  a  six  days'  Bession*  hav- ' 
ing  planned  wisely  and  doae  much  to  further  I 
the  movement    Conferences  were  held  year-  j 
\y  after  this.    During  Wesley's  life  they  were 
wholly  in  his  hands,  but  after  his  death,  as 


we  shall  see,  extensive  modifications  In  the 
procedure  were  introduced. 

It  was  in  these  yearly  meetings,  where 
every  one  was  allowed  to  speak  his  mind 
with  the  iitmoat  freedom,  that  the  distinctive 
ideas  of  Methodism  took  formal  and  final 
shape,  and  that  the  multifarious  minor  reg- 
ulations which  the  progress  of  the  work 
showed  to  be  necessary  were  definitely  ar- 
ranged. It  was  ordered,  for  example,  that 
men  and  women  should  sit  apart,  that  field 
preaching  should  be  maintained  wherever 
possible,  that  tobacco  and  drams  should  be 
denounced  and  abstained  from,  and  that  none 
should  exhort  in  the  societies  without  a  note 
of  authorization  from  the  preacher;  provis- 
ion was  made  for  holding  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings,  for  maintaining  watch-nights  and  love- 
feasts,  for  producing  and  disseminating  ra- 
iigious  literature,  for  supporting  the  itinerat- 
ing preachers,  and  assisting  those  who  be- 
came worn  out  in  the  service. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  circuits  for  its  more  complete  evan- 
geli«atlon:  the  character  of  the  preachers 
was  annually  examined  with  great  care.  So- 
cieties suffering  from  debt  were  helped  by  a 
contribution,  the  trusts  deeds  of  chapels  were 
looked  after,  and  statistics,  finances,  and  ap- 
pointments received  regular  attention. 

Into  the  Calvin istic  and  Sanctification  con- 
troversies, which  occupied  so  much  time  at 
these  Conferences  and  had  so  vital  a  connec- 
tion with  the  work  we  must  not  enter.  Nor 
can  we  give  an  account  of  the  mobs  and  riots* 
by  which  the  more  staid  and  the  more  wick- 
ed portion  of  the  communities  essayed  to  put 
down  this  pestilential  fanaticism  which 
would  not  let  them  sleep  in  their  sins.  The 
chapels  and  private  dwellings  of  the  Metho 
dlsts  were  plundered  without  mercy  or  ruth- 
lessly torn  to  pieces.  Their  assemblies  were 
broken  up  by  rotten  eggs,  assafoetlda,  show- 
ers of  stones  and  clots  of  dung.  Bludgeons 
were  freely  used.  Preachers  were  knocked 
down,  stamped  upon  with  murderous  Intent, 
and  dragged  through  ponds.  They  suffered 
every  species  of  outrage  which  a  hellish 
malice  could  invent,  and  In  some  instances 
died  from  their  injuries. 

Calvinlstlc  Methodism,  It  should  perhaps 
be  said,  though  it  is  apt  to  l>e  overlooked  in 
the  greater  success  which  attended  the  Arnn- 
nian  branch,  accomplished  a  very  great  work. 
Springing  from  George  White  field's  ardent 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  election  and  re- 
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probation,  it  resuscitated  the  Calvin iatic 
churches  of  the  American  colonies  (to  which 
Whilefleld  made  many  visits)  and  also  In- 
fused a  new  and  greatly  needed  energy  into 
the  Calvintstic  Nonconformity  of  England. 

It  took  probably  the  leading  part  In  origi- 
nating the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party 
in  the  Establishment,  which,  since  that  day 
has  been  o(  such  immense  service  in  the 
noblest  pbilanthropical  and  Christian  enter- 
prises. Under  the  lead  of  Howell  Harris  It 
covered  Wales  with  churches*  and  greatly 
c  hanged  the  aspect  of  that  principality.  And 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection, 
built  up  chiefly  through  the  Influence  and 
munificence  of  that  remarkable  lady,  with 
whom  Whitefield  and  others  united  after 
leaving  the  Wesleys,  though  never  very  nu- 
merous, remains  to  the  present  day,  and  has 
always  been  an  Important  factor  in  the  relig- 
iouB  progress  of  Great  Britain.  So  the  divi- 
sion of  t-he  forces  of  Methodism,  though  on 
some  accounts  to  be  regretted,  appears  to 
have  been  overruled  to  the  accomplishment 
of  no  Httle  good. 

By  1750,  Methodism  had  a  ministerial 
force  of  about  seventy  men,  a  rich  psalmody, 
a  well-defined  theology,  and  a  rapidly  extend- 
ing scheme  of  popular  religious  literature. 
By  1760,  chapels  had  been  built  in  about  fif- 
ty places,  and  besides  these  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  private  houses,  schools  and  barns  in 
which  preaching  was  regularly  heard.  There 
were  at  this  time  ninety  itinerant  preachers 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  local  preach- 
ers. 


In  1747.  Wesley  crossed  to  Irelaxid.  and  ac- 
complished there  a  work  similar  to  what  had 
been  witnessed  in  England  and  Wales.  In 
1751  he  first  entered  Scotland,  but  here  the 
rigid  Calvinism  of  the  people  steeled  their 
hearts  against  him,  and  comparatively  little 
impression  was  made. 

In  1767,  there  was  for  the  first  time  a  full 
census  taken  of  the  Societies  and  the  mem- 
bership in  Great  Britain  was  found  to  be  £5,- 
911.  In  1770  there  was  29,406  members;  in 
1775.  38,150;  in  1780,  43,830;  in  1785.,  52,431; 
and  in  1790,  when  Wesley  attended  his  last 
conference,  the  members  were  71*568.  or 
if  we  add  those  In  America*  134,599. 
Truly  a  glbrious  army  well  worthy  of  such  a 
leader,  thus  graciously  permitted  to  behold 
this  ripe  fruit  of  bis  half  century  of  tolK 

Before  turning  to  the  development  of  the 
work  in  America,  a  few  words  should  be 
said  as  to  the  changes  which  followed  Wes- 
ley's death  in  England.  He  died  in  1791, 
aged  88;  a  man  whose  influence  for  good 
can  only  be  paralleled  by  Paul  and  Luther. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  perfect.  And  one 
of  his  weaknesses  had  been  the  Inconsistent, 
obstinate  way  in  which  he  persisted  In 
clinging  to  the  Established  Church;  nom- 
inally, though  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
practically,  he  had  become  a  Dissenter, 
forced  into  this  position  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  God -given  mission. 

It  had  long  been  foreseen  that,  however, 
matters  might  be  kept  on  provisionally  dur- 
fng  the  lifetime  of  the  leader,  when  he  died 
there  would  come  a  very  serious  crisis.  And 
it  certainly  did.  For  a  while  it  appeared  as 
if  the  whole  movement  would  go  to  pieces. 
There  were  almost  lrreconcUal>Ie  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
taken.  We  must  not  follow  the  details  of 
the  strife.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1797. 
after  six  years  of  discord  and  peril,  a  plan 
of  pacification  was  permanently  adopted  by 
which  suitable  compromises  were  effected 
between  the  radicals  and  conservatives,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Connection,  very  much  as  it 
is  now,  was  successfully  established. 

Thus  the  century  closed  with  bright  proa* 
pects  for  Methodism  in  England,  prospects 
which  have  been  fully  met  as  the  years  have 
gone  on.  There  were  about  120.000  members 
in  the  Societies.  1140,544  in  1S05)  and  450 
preachers  on  the  Conference  roll.  And  there 
nad  been  recently  added  to  this  roll  four 
names  destined  to  do  wonders  in  the  promo- 
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tlon   of  the  cause — Adam   Clarke,   Richard 
Watson,  Robert  Newton  and  Jabez  Bunting. 

American  Methodism  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  Just  a  little  beyond  it 
(1804),  had  115,411  members  and  four  hun- 
dred preachers.  This  was  almost  as  many  as 
there  were  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  yet 
Methodism  this  side  the  sea  began  in  1776, 
and  had  to  struggle  for  its  life  as  it  were  in 
the  very  trying  times  of  the  Revolution.  A 
congregation  of  five  persons  heard  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  in  America  from  the  lips 
of  Philip  Embury,  a  young  Irish  carpenter 
recently  landed  in  New  York.  In  1769,  Rich- 
ard Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  sent 
over  by  Wesley  as  missionaries;  and  in  the 
few  following  years  ten  more  were  sent,  chief 
among  whom  was  Asbury. 

The  dozen,  as  a  whole,  were  not  particu- 
larly successful,  but  Francis  Asbury,  by  far 
the  best  of  them,  unquestionably  made  his 
mark  deep  and  wide  and  long  on  this  primi- 
tive soiL  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  de- 
romination  in  t^e  new  world.  To  his  invin- 
cible determination,  enthusiastic  evangelism, 
indefatigable  labors,  wisdom  in  counsel  and 
energy  in  action,  Methodism  here  owes  a 
greater  debt  than  it  can  ever  properly  appre- 
ciate. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  his 
American  ministry  he  preached  about  16,500 
sermons,  or  at  least  one  a  day,  traveled  about 
270,000.  miles,  or  6,000  a  year;  that  he  pre- 
sided in  no  less  than  224  annual  Conferen- 
ces, and  ordained  more  than  4,000  preachers. 
"He  was,  in  fine"  says  Stevens,  '*one  of  those 
men  of  extraordinary,  of  anomalous  great- 
ness, in  estimating  whom  the  historian  is 
compelled  to  use  terms  which  would  be  irrele 
vant  as  hyperbole  to  most  men  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal." 

The  war  raged  from  1776  to  1783.  a  period 
fraught  with  immense  importance  to  Metho- 
dism in  many  ways.  The  English  missionar- 
ies, with  the  exception  of  Asbury,  sympathiz- 
ing strongly  with  theii:  own  government,  fled 
.  one  after  another  from  the  scene.  Some  of 
them  had  been  very  imprudent  in  their  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  this, 
together  with  Wesley's  well-known  severe 
condemnation  of  the  "rebels,"  created  much 
prejudice  among  the  people  against  the  Meth- 
odist in  general. 

The  preachers  particlarly  were  suspected 
of  disloyal  sentiments,  and  suffered  much 
persecution  in  consequence.  But  as  a  rule 
they  were  able  to  keep  aloof  from  the  strife. 


and  their  cause  passed  through  these  trying 
years  with  surprising  prosperity.  Some  of  the 
Societies  were  indeed  broken  up  and  there 
was  at  times  temporary  declension.  But  re- 
vivals extensively  prevailed  in  other  places, 
and  with  such  energry  was  the  work  prosecu- 
ted that,  while  all  other  religious  bodies  de- 
creased, the  Methodists  advanced  rapidly 
through  nearly  the  whole  period. 

The  successes  in  the  early  days  were  al- 
most wholly  in  the  more  Southern  colonies. 
In  1773,  when  the  first  statistical  returns 
were  made,  out  of  1,160  n^embers  reported  500 
were  in  Maryland.     In  the  following  year 
Maryland  had  more  than  doubled  her  mem- 
bership, and  had  1.063  out  of  a  total  of  2,- 
073;  Virginia  had  the  next  largest  number, 
291.    From  this  time  on  for  several  years  the 
increase  was  all  In  the  Southern  fields,  and 
the  North  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  little  it 
had.     This  was  largely  due  to  the  commo- 
tions caused  by  the  war  which  was  chiefly 
i  felt  in  the  North.     For  a  long  time  indeed 
I  the  cities    of    New    York  and    Philadelphia 
I  were  occupied  by    British    troops,    and    the 
!  preachers  could  do  nothing,  whereas,  exten- 
sive revivals  were  sweeping  over  Maryland 
i  and  the  districts  south  of  it.    In  1781,  of  10,- 
I  539  members  reported  only  873  were  north  of 
:  Maryland,  and  in  1784,  only  1,607  out  of  14,988. 
By  1789,  something  more  had  been  done  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
what  was  then  the  Western  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies  had  been  entered,  and 
,  even  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  had  heard  the 
I  ringing  calls  of  the  adventurous  Itinerant; 
but  as  yet  New  England,  in  many  respects 
the  leading  section  of  the  country,  had  not 
been   touched.     Doubtless   its   moral   wants 
were  less  pressing  than  those  of  other  parts, 
yet  it  greatly  needed  to  be  quickened  by  a 
new,  fresh  proclamation  of  the  old  gospel. 
The  venerable  churches  of  the  Puritans  were 
languishing,  they  had  become  sadly  contami- 
nated by  a  disastrous  union  with  the  State, 
discipline   was   neglected,    the    standard    of 
Christian  experience  was  very  low,  and  the 
I  harsh,  horrible  tenents  of  the  rigid  Calvin- 
I  ism  that  prevailed,  repelled  and  drove  into 
infidelity  many  of  the  best  people. 
i      Jesse  Lee  heard  the  call  which  this  condi- 
tion of  things  comprised,  and  nobly  respond- 
ed.    He  preached  for  the  first  time  in  New 
[England  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  June  17,  1789, 
organized  his  first  class  of  three  women  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  Stratford,  and*  delivered   his 
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first  sermon  on  Boetoii  Comraon  in  July,  1790, 
Other  noble  evangelists,  truly  great  men 
In  their  way,  were  raised  up  to  spread  tht; 
new  doctrines  In  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  William  Walters,  of  Maryland,  was 
the  first  native  American  itinerant  of  Meth- 
odism. Philip  Gatch  followed  him,  and  Free- 
born Garrettson  and  Benjamin  Abbott.  The 
details  of  the  labors  and  adventures  of  these 
and  their  aKsociate»  make  a  thrilling  narrative. 
In  the  West — ^the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  entered  by  Methodism  in  1781 — Robert 
Wooster,  Francis  Poythress,  Jesse  Walker, 
Richmond  Nolley.  and  above  all.  William  Mc- 
Kendree,  showed  themselves  the  men  for  the 
hour  and  accomplished  mighty  things.  No 
dangers  stopped  them,  no  mobs  intimidated 
tbem*  no  difficulties  could  bi;eed  in  them  dis- 
couragement or  turn  them  back. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  world 
never  saw  a  more  self-sacrificing,  hard-work- 
ing set  of  ministers  than  the  early  Metho- 
dist preachers.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  duty  could  induce  them  to  volun- 
teer for  such  a  service.  Excessive  labor,  pov- 
erty, persecution,  and  not  unfrequently  pre- 
mature death  in  some  obscure  cabin  stared 
them  in  the  face.  The  regimen  was  so  severe 
that  such  as  were  weak  in  body  speedily 
sunk  under  it  and  such  as  were  feeble  in 
character  soon  gave  tt  up.  But  the  rest  were 
the  "giants  of  those  days."  morally,  physi- 
cally and  very  often  intellectually.  They 
went  everywhere  through  the  land  with 
hearts  on  fire  to  save  souls.  They  cared  noth- 
ing for  forms,  they  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  to  them,  they  were  terribly  in  earnest, 
The  people  recognized  the  spirit  in  which 


they  came,  and  rallied  round  them  enthusi- 
astlcaUy.  Revivals  constantly  attended 
them.  And  the  fruUs  of  their  labors,  organ- 
ized into  classes,  cared  for  by  classOeaders. 
looked  after  by  a  devoted  band  of  local 
preachers,  and  supplied  with  all  the  excel* 
lent  provisions  for  growth  contained  In  the 
wondrous  system  which  John  Wesley,  under 
God's  leadings,  had  built  up.  developed,  at 
first  little  by  little,  and  then  with  ever  in- 
creasing rapidity  into  that  gigantic  structure 
which  we  call  today  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

This  church  received  its  formal  organiza- 
tion at  what  is  called  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  was  sent 
over  at  that  time  by  Wesley  and,  gathering 
the  preachers  together  at  Baltimore,  the  new 
church  was  constituted  with  Coke  and  As- 
bury  as  the  first  two  bishops,  November  Ist, 
1792,  the  first  regular  General  Conferenc€» 
composed  of  all  the  preachers  who  could  con- 
veniently get  to  it.  assembled  in  Baltimore^ 
and  another  was  held  at  the  same  place  in 
MM.  At  this  latter  the  whole  territory  was 
for  the  first  time  definitely  divided  into  six 
annual  Conferences,  namely,  the  New  Eng- 
land, Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  and  Western. 

In  1789,  the  Book  Concern  was  started  at 
Philadelphia  by  John  Dickins;  and  In  1787, 
Cokes  bury  College  was  opened  at  Abingdon^ 
Maryland.  This  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1795,  and  when  the  second  building 
shared  the  same  fate  the  next  year,  it  was 
deemed  that  God  had  other  more  pressing 
work  for  the  Methodist  Church  than  higher 
education. 

Bishop  Asbury  is  supposed  to  have  estab- 
Hshed  the  first  Sunday-school  of  the  new 
world  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  1786.  and 
the  Conferences  In  1790  exhorted  the  preach- 
ers to  labor  with  zea!  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  useful  institution. 

The  ''Chartered  Fund"  was  eatabiished  In 
1796  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  distressed  travel- 
ing preachers  together  with  those  worn  out 
in  the  service,  and  their  widows  and  or* 
phans. 

Such  very  barely  sketched,  was  Metho- 
dism la  the  eighteenth  century.  He  who 
essays  to  depict  its  triumphs  In  the  nine- 
teenth will  have  in  some  respects,  a  still 
richer  field.  For  God  has  wrought  wonderful 
things  indeed  in  our  behalf,  for  which  we 
may  well  be  glad. 

Wehster,  Mass. 


INDIA'S  FIRST  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY. 


BV  LALBA  M.  LATIMKK. 

MORE  than  two  liuodred  years  ago,  in  a  [  Hl8  great  work  waa  the  translation  of  the 
Uttle  village  in  Europe,  a  poor  Christ-  New  Testament  into  Tamil,  a  language  spok- 
ian  woman  was  dying.  She  called  her  little  len  by  many  millions  la  India,  and  also  spoken 
ones  to  her  bedside,  and  said  to  them: 
"A  great  treasure  I  have  laid  up  for  you.  a 
very  great  treasure.    Seek  it  my  children  In 


the  Bible,  and  there  you  will  And  it/' 

The  little  orphans,  who  had  so  often  suf- 
fered from  cold  and  hunger,  were  cheered 
and  delighted,  that  somewhere  there  was  a 
treasure  for  them,  for  they  were  very  poor. 
One  of  these  children,  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 


on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  near  that  country. 
The  city  of  Tranquebar,  was  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Taniore,  the  most  fruitful  province  of 
South  India,  rich  in  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane. 
Indigo,  palms  and  herds  of  cattle;  covered 
with  populous  cities  and  villages,  with  nu- 
merous pagodas  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
idols.  The  Tamils  belonged  to  a  race  highly 
endowed,  of  rich  sensibillUes,  joyous,  labori- 


balg.  while  seal'Cliing  the  Scriptures  for  the !  ^us.  and  distributed  Into  many  branches, 
hidden  treasure  found  something  better  than        p^,^,,|,k  ,v.  King    of  Denmark    had    ob- 
silver,  and  better  than  gold,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  go  and  tell  all  the  world  where  they. ' 
too.  could  find  this  pearl  of  greatest  price. 


He  became  a  famous  student  and  teacher 
at  the  I'niversity  in  Halle,  Germany,  and  in 
the  year  1705,  the  King  of  Denmark  sent  him 
to  India  to  tell  the  heathen  the  good  news  of 
the  dospel.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary to  that  pagan  land. 

After    a    tempteeluous    voyage    of    forty 


I  tained  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  city 
of  Tranquebar.  Dr,  Luetkens,  who  was  the 
king's  chaplain,  tutor,  and  friend,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  India*  for  his  heart  was 
touched  by  the  sad  stories  he  heard  of  that 
far  away  land.  *'No,"  said  the  king  "I  can* 
not  send  that  hoary  head  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  voyage  and  the  devouring 
heat  of  the  climate.  Seek  yoimger  men." 
Dr.  Franke.  of  Germany,  had  recommend- 


quebar  where  he  commenced  his  labors, 
credible  difficulties    awaited    him-     He 


weeks  this  pioneer  missionary  reached  Tran- 

jj^^ed  Ziegenbalg  to  the  king,    for   no    suitable 


person   could    be   found     In    Denmark,    and 


thrown  into  prison,  where  he  suffered  from    ^^^^^   ^^   1^^^^^*^'   '^'^  ^^'^^^'^  >'^^'^'   ^"^^^ 

Danes.  Germans.  Portuguese  and  Hindus;  He 


hunger  and  sickness. 

But  persecutions  did  not  discourage  him. 
The  Lord  raised  up  friends  for  him,  and  re- 
leased him  from  prison.  He  commenced 
teaching  and  preaching,  writing  on  the  sand 
with  his  fingers  to  learn  the  language. 


lived  to  see  355  converts    turn    from    their 
idols  to  serve  the  living  God. 

Ziegenbalg  died  in  the  year  1719,  the  hon- 
ored founder  of  the  first  Protestant  mission 
in  India. 


EVERY  CHRISTIAN  A  MISSIONARY. 
**Ye  shall  he  my  witnesses.*' — Acts  1.  8. 


THE  word  "witness"  in  some  of  its  formi* 
occui-s  about  a  hundred  times  In  tho 
New  Testament  In  consequence  of  our 
blessed  Master's  command,  it  entered  Into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Apostles,  and  througii 
them  it  has  become  the  truest  description  of 
a  Christian.  Both  passively  and  actively  it 
expresses  his  attitude. 

1.  Passively  it  expresses  it:  for  we  are  all 
privileged  to  be  unconscious  witnesses  for 
Christ,  Personal  communion  with  Him  im 
prints     a     character — His    character — upon 


ourselves.  As  Moses'  face  shone,  so  we  can- 
not help  carrying  away  with  us  the  spirit 
and  light  of  Christ.  Others  see  It^ — of  course 
we  do  not — we  are  taken  up  with  the  things 
that  hinder  the  full  shining^  and  are  anx* 
ious  lest  it  should  vanish  outright. 

We  have  at  present  given  the  ideal.  Just 
80  far  as  we  reach  it  the  missionary's  wo^^k 
is  blessed.  His  greatest  help  as  well  as  hi9 
greatest  hindrance  lies  here — that  is,  in  the 
Christians  who  thus  witness  and  in  those 
who  do  not. 
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2.  Actively:  for  every  Christian  is  by 
privilege  a  missionary;  and  it  is  for  this 
chiefly  that  we  have  been  baptized — namely, 
to  witness. 

And  here  let  us  remember  what  has  been 
so  well  pointed  out — the  difference  between 
a  herald  and  a  witness.  The  first  carries  u 
message,  but  nothing  in  his  office  speaks  pos- 
itively of  personal  contact  with  the  sender. 
But  he  who  is  a  witness  avowedly  comes 
saying,  "I  tell  what  I  have  seen.  I  know  that 
He  who  sends  me  lives,  for  I  met  Him:  1 
have  sought  Him  and  have  found  Him:  He 
has  spoken  to  me  and  I  have  heard  His  voice. 
Often  have  I  knocked  and  He  has  opened  to 
me." 

This  the  force  that  is  conquering  the 
world.  "The  babes  and  the  sucklings"  of 
whom  the  Lord  spoke  have  seen  and  there- 
fore they  are  strong.     Others  look  on  them 


with  contempt,  are  intellectually  scornful  ot 
such,  or  else  they  pity  the  humble  witness. 
It  has  ever  been  so;  it  was  the  experience  of 
all  the  Apostles.  Being  reviled,  we  bless: 
being  persecuted,  we  endure:  being  defamed, 
we  entreat.  But  as  with  them,  so  with  us, 
the  great  Church  grows  by  means  of  the  wit- 


3.  My  witnesses, — ^This  is  the  Faith.  Tn 
one  sense,  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  Yet  also  we  see  the  Father  through 
the  Son:  God  in  Christ  "The  only  begotten 
Son,  He  hath  revealed  Him."  Reader,  yoil 
know  these  simple  Scripture  truths.  Be  a 
witness,  not  merely  a  herald,  even  if  you  are 
a  herald.  Fall  into  line  with  the  whole  liv- 
ing Church  of  God.  Trace  out  the  order  of 
growth — disciple,  apostle,  and  therefore  mis- 
sionary. Become  part  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  force  now  working  in  the  world. 


METHODIST  MISSIONARY  CONVENTION  AT  CLEVELAND. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  a 
General  Missionary  Convention  at  Cleveland 
October  21-24,  1902.  which  awakened  much 
enthusiasm  in  missions  and  started  a  wave 
of  Christian  giving,  which,  commencing 
with  $300,000,  will  roll  on  over  the  entire 
church  until  ere  long  its  Missionary  Society 
will  receive  for  its  work  $2.0(10,000  annually. 

Bishop  Andrews  presided  and  the  claims 
of  the  work  were  presented  by  the  mission 
ary  secretaries  and  their  assistants,  Bishop 
Moore,  of  China.  Japan  and  Korea;  Bishop 
Hartzell.  of  Africa;  Bishop  Thoburn.  of 
India;  Bishop  McCabe.  who  had  lately 
returned  from  South  America,  and  Bishop 
Vincent,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Europe.  Other  Bishops,  presiding  elders, 
pastors  and  secretaries,  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  weekly  papers  have  given 
very  full  reports  and  we  give  brief  extracts 
from  some  of  the  addresses: 


tokens  of  God's  presence  are  unmistakable. 
— Bishop  J:  M.  Thohum, 

God's  hosts  were  never  so  sorely  beset. 
The  enemy  was  never  so  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. The  hordes  of  heathen  people  are  vast 
compared  with  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  forces  outside  of  the  kingdom  have 
been  increasing  faster  than  the  forces  within 
when  considered  numerically,  but  God  ia 
with  us,  and  we  are  gaining  ground. — Dr,  H. 
K.  Carroll. 

The  emergency  which  we  meet  today  is 
not  due  to  defeat,  but  to  victories.  Our 
banner  today  floats  on  every  field  where  it 
has  ever  been  unfurled.  We  need  today 
great  sums  not  only  for  extending,  but  also 
for  strengthening  and  reinforcing  the  work 
in  the  places  where  we  have  been  working 
for  years.  We  also  need  the  young  men  to 
take  the  places  of  those  in  the  mission  field 
who  are  growing  old  and  will  soon  have  to 


The  people  of  South  America  worship  I  j^y  down  their  burdens.  Our  opportunity  is 
images  sanctified  by  the  Pope  and  immoral  i  great,  our  responsibility  is  great,  and  our 
ity  reigns  supreme,  but  we  are  there  with  !  success  will  be  great  if  we  are  the  men  for 

our  missionaries  to  save  them.     The  spirit  |  ^j,g  hour. Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard. 

of  intolerance  and  persecution  toward  Pro  |      Millions   of   foreigners   have   entered   our 

testantism  by  the  Roman  Catholic  officials  la        ^  ,  ^     „ ^„„^«^  k„  «.oo*  mio 

„.^       ^^,^^^  gates  and  we  are  surrounded  by  vast  mis- 

passing  away. — Bishop  C.  C.  McCahe.  i  ^,^       ^^^,j.,  »,     \l  v. 

„,    ,  1    ,     o     4.1.         A  ,     1  i  8  on  fields.     The  field  is  important  because 

Missionary  work  In  Southern  Asia  is  car- 1  .      .  _^ 

rled  on  by  our  church  In  twenty-eight  differ- 1°'  the  Influence  of  these  foreigners  on  our 
ent  tongues  and  the  work  has  expanded  far  |  society  and  nation.  They  need  to  be  Chrls- 
beyond  our  Intentions  or  expectations.    The  |  tianlzed  and  Americanized.     It  Is  a  promts- 


1^902.] 
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lug  field,  becauiBe  the  foreigners  are  oot  I  aries  in  Africa  is  lamentably  small. — Bishop 
heathen,— Zir  G,  B.  Addicfc*.  |  /.  C.  Hurtzell 

Down  below  ali  of  the  superstition  of  China  |  A  missionary  pastor  will  give  us  a  mis- 
and  the  idolatry  of  Confucianism  there  Is  a  i  slonary  people,  and  a  missionary  people  will 
substratum  of  moral  teaching  which  is  a  [  give  us  an  overflowing  treasury.  One  of  the 
beautiful  foundation  for  Christianity.  The  |  best  ways  to  get  men's  souls  for  Christ  Is  to 
noblest  form  of  Chrifitianity  is  to  be  wrought  I  get  their  wealth  for  God;  hence  our  motive 
from  the  Chinese  The  noblest,  mightiest  I  in  urging  men  to  generously  support  the 
people  of  the  earth  are  standing  there,  wait  '  cause  of  missions  is  the  salvation  of  the 
ing  for  you  to  strike  off  their  manacJes  with  i  heathen  and  the  sahation  of  the  contributor, 
the  dynamic  force  of  the  Gospel  and  give  If  one  would  grow  the  missionary  heart  he 
them  the  light  of  Christianity.^ — Bishop  D,  must  betake  himself  to  world's  thought, 
H.  Moore.  i  world's  plan,  world's  sympathy,  world*s  ben- 

The  city  is  our  problem,  our  test,  our  evolence  and  world's  prayers;  he  must  fall 
opportunity,  our  obligation.  Opportunity  l& '  in  love  with  the  world  and  pray  and  labor 
but  duty  writ  large.  The  cruelist  convul^  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.— 
sion  of  the  Christian  centuries  centered  in  |  Dr.  /.  O.  Wilson. 

the  city  on  the  Seine.  The  most  potent  gov-  ,  As  one  looks  at  the  heathen  world,  terrl- 
ernment  of  the  world  is  In  the  city  upon  the  fied  with  superstitions,  besotted  by  lu8t»  and 
Thames.  The  enigma  of  a  faith  that  binds  degenerated  by  worship  of  abominable  gods. 
minions  of  consciences  has  its  seat  in  a  city  and  then  looks  at  the  perfect  stature  of  man- 
on  the  Tiber,  The  world's  supreme  tragedy  hood  In  Christ  Jesus,  and  remembers  that 
took  place  **jUBt  outside  the  city  wall."  Our  ,  this  former  stuff  is  to  be  made  into  the  lat- 
city  problem  deals  with  vast  numbers. — Dr.  ter  glory  we  are  apt  to  say,  "Who  is  suffic* 
F.  if.  Xorth,  lent     for     these     things?"     The     inevitable 

The  Scriptures  have  furnished  the  im-i  answer  Is,  "No  man:'  Then  we  turn  to  the 
pulse  that  has  sent  forth  the  great  mission-  text,  **Not  by  might*  nor  by  an  army,  but  by 
aries  into  the  needy  world.     The  Bible  is  the   my  apirit.  saith  the  Lord/*     There  is  plenty 


of  power  in  this  spirit  to  lift  every  heathen 
to  a  Christian,  every  sinner  to  a  saint.— 
Bishop  H.  W.  Warren. 

The  great  doors  of  opportunity  are  open. 
No,  not  doors,  not  measured  openings,  but 
the  very  aides  of  the  world  are  taken  off,  so 
that  anybody  coming  from  anywhere  can  go 

adequate  for  his  success.— Dr.  W.  /.  Haven.  I  to  the  centre,  and  in  the  uncovered,  exposed 
There  has  been  occasional  derision  on  the '  hundreds  of  millions  are  our  opportunities. 

part  of  some  persons  because  of  the  failure  I  Opportunity  is  power.    \\Tiat  we  ought  to  do 


choicest  ally  of  the  missionary  who  seeks  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  place  it  in  the 
tongue  of  the  people.  In  the  hands  of  the 
church  he  Is  seeking  to  establish.  The 
Bible  is  the  great  personal  staff  and  stay  of 
the  missionary,  giving  him  not  only  author- 
ity for  his  task,  but  a  revelation  of  resources 


of  the  negroes  to  embody  In  their  life  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
has  been  the  burden  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  inauguration  to  bring  its  commtinl- 
cants  to  recognijEe  that  faith  without  works 
Is' dead;  that  culture  was  ordained  for  ser- 
vice; that  morals  and  practice  should  go 
together,  and  that  religion  and  life  were 
never  meant  to  be  separated.  The  response 
of  the  race  to  saving  efforts  made  by  the 
church  has  been  spontaneous  and  frultiul. — 
Dr.  J,  W.  E,  Bowcn. 

The  African  Is  honest,  except  when  cor- 
rupted by  white  men;  virtuous  except  when 
corrupted  by  contact  with  the  ciTllization 
of  whites.  Africa  is  essentially  a  black 
man*8  country  and  its  destiny  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  less  than  a  million  white  peo- 
ple.    The    number    of    Protestant    mission 


we  can  do.  When  God  opens  a  door  before 
His  people,  that  Is  His  command  to  them  to 
enter,  and  Hie  promise  to  back  them  to  the 
extent  of  His  resources.  Whenever  a  people 
sees  God's  beckoning  hand,  and  hears  His 
call,  an 

then  they  rise  to  higher  levels,  take  up 
heavier  burdens,  achieve  greater  results, 
and  reap  wider  harvests  for  God.  But  when- 
ever through  fear  or  selflshness  or  diversion 
they  hesitate  and  doubt,  then  they  see  some 
braver  people  step  to  the  front  and  take  the 
place  they  might  have  had. — BiJihop  C.  H. 
Fowler. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  speedy  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  is  the  lack  of  money. 
Christians  must  either  stop  praying  or  begin 
giving.  The  young  man  who  conscientiously 
puts  aside  a  tenth  of  his  earnings  will  con* 
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ficientlously  use  the  remaining  nine-tenths; 
and  nfne-tenths  consclentioualy  used  will 
contrlbiLite  vastly  more  to  the  foundations  of 
a  fortune  than  one's  whole  income  used  in 
our  haphazard  fashion. — Dr.  J.  U'.  Banhford. 

If  the  Protestant  Church  would  give  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  increase  in  its  wealth  each 
year,  the  fund  would  stretch  a  network  of 
missions  over  the  whole  world  and  maintain 
them.  If  one  pastor  in  seven  would  bring 
his  church  to  support  a  missionary  our 
quota  would  be  supplied  and  we  could  do 
our  share  in  bringing  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
to  the  heathen  world. — J.  R,  Mott, 

We  are  the  consummate  product  of  the 
best  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  are  an 
amalgam  of  the  beat  the  world  has  produced. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  come  to  our  great 
future.  We  are  the  only  modern  nation  with 
a  sea  front  toward  Asia.  We  have  had 
given  us  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
as  steps  to  the  great  areas  and  heathenism 
of  Asia.— Dr.  H,  C,  Stuntz. 

The  spiritual  mind  is  a  mind  pervaded  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  give  character  to  the  human 
spirit  which  receives  It,  Some  of  the  ob 
vious  features  of  spirituality  in  their  rela 
tions  to  missionary  work  are:  First,  the 
Holy  Spirit  Is  God  Himself,  and  when  He 
fills  the  human  soul  there  is  a  profound 
sense  of  God's  presence.     It  ts  this  that  in> 


spires  missionary  motive.  It  Is  the  secret 
of  the  Mission  worker's  power;  and  that  susf^ 
tains  the  missionary  in  his  work  and  slve 
him  assurance  of  final  success.  A  second 
essential  feature  of  spirituality  is  an  active 
sympathy  with  the  supreme  purpose  of  God 
in  the  world  and  His  methods  of  achieving 
it.  When  this  supreme  purpose  of  God  gets 
a  vital  hold  on  the  heart  It  becomes  an  ab»j 
Borbing  and  controlling  passion  which  is  dia 
tinguished  by  a  hearty  consecration  of  one**" 
self  to  missions,  and  an  unfaltering  faitb  in 
the  final  accomplishments  of  God's  purpose 
in  the  world.  Another  feature  of  the  spir- 
itual mind  is  its  manifest  unworldliness. 
When  this  world  dominates  the  individual 
and  the  Church  both  cease  to  be  spiritual 
and  that  means  that  the  spirit  of  missions  is 
gone.  A  worldly  church  that  studies  its 
interests  mainly  on  its  earthly  side  has 
never  been  and  can  never  be  zealous  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  especially  for  those  far 
beyond  its  Immediate  locality,  for  such  a 
church  lacks  that  keen  insight  and  that  far 
outlook  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparts,  for  it  is  without  conviction 
and  motive  for  a  work  so  essentially  divine^ 
The  supreme  need  of  the  hour  felt  by  all 
those  who  long  for  the  triumph  of  our 
I  Christ  in  the  world,  is  a  more  profound  and 
!  healthful  spiritual  life  among  those  who 
'  bear  His  name— Dr.  A,  H.  Tuttle. 


AN  ENGLISH  STORY  ABOUT  A  CROWN. 


"Crowns J  real  crowns!*'  exclaimed  Tom. 

"Great  big  round,  shining  crowns!"  ex 
claimed  Polly. 

Neither  of  the  children  had  ever  before 
had  more  than  a  few  pence  at  one  time,  Tom 
had  sometimes  thought  of  the  days  when  he 
should  be  a  big  fellow  and  earn  plenty  of 
money,  but  Polly  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
-a  thing  coming  to  her.  Uncle  Robert  had 
come  for  a  visit  and  had  given  to  each  of 
them  a  silver  crown,  saying; 

"You  are  to  do  with  them  exactly  what  you 
please." 

"What  shall  you  do  with  yours,  Tom?" 
-asked  Polly,  ^   ^ 

*'0h,  buy  Jack  WllklTi*s  bat  He  said  he'd 
let  me  have  it  cheap.  And  then  ril  get  a 
jolly  lot  of  marbles,  and  if  there's  any  left 
111  get  some  nuts.** 


**But  aren't  you  going  to  give  any  of  It  to 
the  missionaries?'*  asked  Polly,  In  a  grav« 
tone. 

"Oh,  yes!  I'll  give  sixpence  and  go  without" 
the  nuts." 

"Sixpence  lsn*t  much  out  of  such  a  lot  of 
money/'  said  Polly. 

"YeB»  'tis/'  said  Tom,  stoutly.  "It's  a  tithe, 
and  Fve  heard  folks  say  that  if  you  give  a 
tithe  of  what  you've  got  you're  doing  vety 
well.'* 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yours, 
Polly  T"  asked  Uncle  Robert, 

"Well,  I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Polly,  with 
a  sober  shake  of  her  head,  "There  are  so 
many  things  I  want  to  do,  and  so  many 
things  to  give  to.  Doesn't  it  puzzle  you 
sometimes  to  know  what  It's  best  to  do  with 
your  money.  Uncle  Robert?** 
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Now,  if  tlie  truth  h%  told.  Uncle  Robert 
had  never  allowed  auch  a  question  to  puzzle 
him.  He  was  a  busy,  kind-hearted  man,  al 
ways  thinking  about  making  money,  and 
ready  to  give  it  to  people  he  loved.  But  he 
had  never  troubled  himself  about  any  duty 
in  the  matter,  and  if  he  ever  tbought  of  miSr 
slonaries  and  such  things,  he  made  up  hiti 
mind  that  there  were  plenty  of  folks  to  give 
to  them. 

"You  see,"  went  on  Polly,  "I'd  like  to  give 
it  all  to  the  missionaries,  because  our  SuH' 
day-school  has  got  a  little  girl  over  in  China 
for  whom  they're  paying  ail  the  money  for 
her  school;  and  there's  the  mission  also  in 
India,  And  then  there's  the  Band  of  Hope 
—  Vyb  never  had  more  than  a  penny  before 
went  I  went  there;  and  the  Child's  Hospital. 
Dear  me!  If  there  w^ere  not  so  many  things 
to  give  to  I  might  give  the  whole  crown  to 
something.  Wouldn't  that  be  grand!  But 
I  could  never  tell  what  to  give  it  to." 

"It's  a  very  hard  question,  isn't  it?"  said 
Uncle  Robert. 

"Yes."  sighed  Polly.  "I  might  give  a  shil- 
ling to  each  of  them,  and  then  Fd  have  a 
shilling  left.  But  I  saw  a  beautiful  little 
vase  down  town  tliat  I'd  like  to  buy  to  put 
grandma's  flowers  in  that  I  pick  every  morn- 
ing. And,"  speaking  in  a  lower  voice  as  if 
fearing  Uncle  Robert  would  think  her  very 
selfish,  "I  do  like  a  little  candy  once  in  a 
while." 

"Polly,"  said  Uncle  Robert,  "I  said  you 
were  to  spend  the  money  any  way  you  like, 
buy  candy  with  all  of  it." 

"Oh!"  Polly  was  greatly  shocked,  "I  never 
could  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  Uncle  Robert." 

Tom  spent  the  whole  of  his  crown  the  first 
day,  except  the  sixpence  for  the  missionar- 
ies. It  was  hard  for  blm  not  to  spend  that, 
for  he  found,  as  people  had  found  before, 
that  the  more  money  lie  had  the  more  he 
wanted.  But  he  held  bravely  on  to  It  and 
put  it  into  the  plate  at  church  like  a  man, 

Polly  put  her  crown  into  a  drawer  in  the 
sitting-room  where  it  was  convenient  to  go 
and  take  a  peep  at  it.  It  looked  so  big  and 
bright,  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  realize  that 
It  was  all  hers.  When  she  went  to  bed  that 
night  she  t>egan  wondering  if  it  was  safe.  If 
burglars  should  get  into  the  house,  they 
could  easily  find  it  and  that  would  be  the  last 
of  her  crowm.  She  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
the  thought  kept  her  awake*  and  at  last  she 
got  up  and  went  softly  downstairs.  Just  as 
she  was  near  the  sitting-room  door  her  foot 


caught  upon  a  long  coat  which  hung  on  the 
hat- rack.  Over  it  went  with  a  dreadful  crash, 
and  everybody  in  the  house  came  running  to 
see  what  the  matter  was,  but  only  to  And 
poor  scared  Polly. 

I  For  several  days  afterw^ards  she  kept  hid- 
ing it  in  different  places.  Tom  gazed  long- 
ingly at  It,  sometimes  thinking  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  for  a  girl  to  have  so  much 
money,  lor  girls  never  knew  what  to  do  with 
it. 

"I  tell  you,  Polly,"  he  said,  "it's  all  non- 

I  sense  keeping  it  so  long.    You'd  better  do  as 

'  I  did,  have  a  good  time  with  it— buy  a  lot  of 

!  good  things  with  all  but  sixpence,  and  you'll 

feel  just  as  good  when  you  give  that." 

I      "I'm  only  keeping  it  till  I  know  what  is 

best  to  do  with  it,"  said  Polly,     "I'd  like  to 

give  every  penny  to  the  hospital  Aunt  Jane 

I  told  us  about  where  there  are  so  many  poor 

children.     But  then  It's  nice  to  he  able  to 

give  to  different  things,  too/* 

"Take  care,"  Tom,  looking  solemn,  "you 
don't  get  to  be  a  proud  Pharisee.  They  were 
always  talking  about  the  great  things  they 
were  going  to  do,  and  boasting  about  'em. 
It's  better  not  to  give  at  all  than  to  give  that 
way." 

Polly  was  disturbed  at  hearing  this,  and 
became  still  more  undecided  about  w^hat  to 
do  with  her  crown.  She  w^ent  and  liad  an* 
other  look  at  the  little  vase.  It  would  be  a 
delight  to  grandma  all  summer;  and  she  did 
wish  very  much  to  buy  some  candy  to  divide 
with  Tom:  he  was  so  fond  of  candy.  But 
then  she  must  change  her  plans  about  her 
charities. 

"I  wonder  If  It  will  do  to  give  a  little  less 
to  each  one?"  she  said  to  herself  one  day. 
She  was  holding  the  crown  in  one  hand  and 
a  pencil  in  the  other,  trying  to  make  a  new 
division,  when  Tom  came  in, 

"You're  getting  to  fond  of  that  money, 
Polly,"  he  said. 

Polly  looked  meekly  up  at  him,  half  afraid 
that  what  he  said  might  be  true, 

"Don't  you  know  what  it  says  about  riches 
being  a  snare?"  he  said,  seriously.  "And 
don't  you  know  about  the  young  ruler — how 
he  didn't  give  up  his  money,  and  he  went 
away  and  never  came  back,  and  they  all  be- 
gan talking  about  how  hard  it  is  for  rich 
folks  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven".'" 
Poor  Polly  dropped  her  pencil  and  the 
crown  and  cried.  Then  she  picked  up  the 
shining  silver  piece  and  ran  out  to  Uncle 
Robert,  w^ho  was  sitting  in  the  piazza. 
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"O,  Uncle  Robert/*  she  ftald,  "I  want  you 
to  take  ft  back.*' 

•Take  U  back?'*  he  said  In  surprise,  as  he 
took  the  little  girl  on  his  lap.  "Why.  can't 
you  think  of  nothing  you  want  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Yes.  plenty/'  she  said,  "but  It's  such  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  money  for  fear  that 
you  won't  do  right  with  It.  Tom  says  I*m 
like  a  proud  Pharisee,  and  the  ruler's  son — 
and  money's  a  snare  to  me.  And  if  you'll 
just  take  It  back,  Uncle  Robert,  I  shan't  have 
any  more  trouble  about  it,  and  you'll  know 
just  exactly  what  to  do  with  it,  and  it  won't 
be  a  snare  to  you/' 

Unde  Robert  bad  a  queer  kind  of  a  look  on 
bis  face  as  he  kissed  Polly  and  took  her 
crown.  Then  as  she  ran  away  with  her  mind 
at  rest,  he  sat  still  for  a  long  time  with  a 
soberer  face  than  people  often  saw  him  wear 

"Come  here,  PoUy,"  he  said,  a  few  days 
afterwards.  "If  you  can't  make  up  your 
mind  about  how  to  spend  money,  I  will  help 
you  out  with  it  Now,  one  of  these  Is  for  the 
missionaries,  one  for  the  Band  of  Hope,  and 
one  for  the  Children's  Hospital.  You  are  to 
give  them." 

He  gave  her  three  Httle  bits  of  folded  pa- 
per which  did  not  look  at  all  like  money, 

"From  my  very  own  self/'  she  asked,  with 
beaming  eyes. 

"From  your  own  ver>'  self,  little  lassie/' 

When  Polly  unfolded  one  and  found  It  was 
a  bank-note,  she  exclaimed,  "Five  pounds! 
0,  Tncle  Robert!"  and  she  looked  at  him  In 
such  astonishment  that  he  laughed  as  he 
said; 

"Take  care,  Polly.  How  do  you  know  but 
that  my  money's  a  snare  to  me?" 

He  took  her  down  town  that  same  day,  and 
bought  a  little  vase  twice  as  pretty  as  the 
one  she  wanted,  and  a  bag  of  candy,  telling 
her  when  he  gave  them  to  her  it  was  to  pay 
her  for  a  lesson  she  had  taugtit  him. 

Polly  wondered  what  the  lesson  could  be. 
and  asked  Tom  if  he  could  guess,  but  Tom 
said: 

"No.  I  can't.  It  surely  couldn't  be  about 
spending  money,  for  of  all  the  muddles  I 
ever  did  hear  of  it's  the  muddle  you  got  into 
over  the  crown.  You're  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  money.  Polly." 

And  Polly  thought,  as  she  divided  her 
candy  with  everybody,  and  gave  Tom  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  kept  for  herself,  that  of 
course  Tom  was  right 


How  One  Grcic  Raises  Money  for 
Missions* 

All  the  women  of  the  church  are  asked  to 
join  the  circle.  These  pay  ten  cents  a 
month:  some  pay  double  dues.  Several  of 
these  also  contribute  in  mite  boxes  or  envel* 
opes.  The  women  who  cannot  attend  meet- 
ings are  asked  to  become  honorary  members 
or  envelope  contributors.  A  committee  Is 
appointed  annually  to  secure  memt)era  to 
Baby  Band.  The  annual  day  of  prayer  Is 
observed  and  envelopes  distributed  for  a 
thank  offering.  An  annual  public  meeting 
is  held  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  January, 
conducted  by  the  women,  and  the  offering  of 
the  congregation  is  given  to  the  mission 
treasury.  Patchwork  and  other  articles  are 
sent  to  an  industrial  school.  A  contingent 
fund  is  collected  at  all  the  meetings  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  circle.  When  there  la  a 
call  to  pay  "deficlta"  as  large  a  response  aa 
possible  is  made.  The  contributions  are 
sent  quarterly.  How  much?  Nearly  $100  a 
year  from  a  village  church  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  members,  with  the  usual 
number  of  non-residents,  and  all  other  dis- 
couraging features,  without  missionary  teas 
or  entertainments;  none  rich,  but  many 
anxious  that  God's  kingdom  may  come,  and 
his  will  be  done,— £Jto  Banders,  in  Helping 
Hand, 


Trading:  with  Pennies* 

A  Lettier  fbom  a  Little  Gm.  to  Hrr  8tx?fn.iT 
School  Teachbil 

Dear  Mauam:  You  gave  me  a  penny  two 
months  ago,  and  the  following  is  the  way  In 
which  I  have  made  more  of  it  First  I 
bought  materials  for  a  pair  of  mats,  and 
made  them  and  sold  them  for  threepence. 
Next  I  made  three  fly  catchers  with  mater- 
ials I  had  given  me.  and  sold  them  for  three- 
pence each.  Then  with  threepence  I  bought 
an  ounce  of  wool  and  made  a  pair  of  baby's 
shoes,  and  sold  them  for  sixpence.  Then  I 
made  two  more  fly-catchers  and  sold  them  at 
threepence  each.  1  enclose  the  two  shillings, 
and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  more  anotlier 
time.  I  beg  to  remain, 
One  of  your  affectionate  Sunday  scholars* 

F.  Lu  W., 
Age  12  years. 


A  CHRISTMAS  MISSIONARY  EXEROSE. 


'  Hark  the  Uerahl  Angels  Sing." 


(PKAYKB.) 
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(aeciTATioJf.) 

The  Guests  at  the  Inn* 
The  PrincesB  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn: 

The  Keeper  he  bowed  low; 
He  sent  his  serrants  here  and  yon. 

His  maids  ran  to  and  fro. 

They  spread  soft  carpets  for  her  feet. 

Her  bed  with  linen  fine; 
They  heaped   her  board  with  savory  meat. 

They  brought  rich  fruits  and  wine. 

The  Merchant  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn, 

Across  the  desert  far. 
From  Ispahan  and  Samarcand, 

And  hoary  Kandahar. 

Rich  Orient  freight  hla  camels  bore; 

The  gates  flew  open  wide, 
As  In  he  swept  with  stately  mien, 
^^    His  long,  slow  train  beside. 

The  Pilgrim  came  to  Bethlehem^s  Inn; 

Wayworn  and  old  was  he. 
With  beard  unshorn  and  garments  torn, 
^m     A  piteous  sight  to  see! 

He  found  a  corner  dim  and  lone; 

He  ate  bis  scanty  fare; 
Then  laid  his  scrip  and  sandals  by, 

I     And  said  his  evening  prayer. 
The  Beggar  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn; 
They  turned  bfm  not  away; 
Though  men  and  maidens  scoffed  at  him, 
They  bade  the  varlet  stay. 

"The  dogs  have  room,  then  why  not  he?" 

One  to  another  said; 
"Even  dogs  have  earth  to  lie  upon. 

And  plenteous  broken  bread?** 

Maid  Mary  fared  to  Bethlehem's  Inn; 

Dark  was  the  night  and  cold. 
And  eerily  the  icy  blast 
^L     Swept  down  across  the  wold. 


bhe  drew  her  darlt  brown  mantle  close, 

Her  wimple  round  her  head, 
*'U,  hasten  on.  my  Lord."  she  cried, 

**For  I  am  sore  bestead!*' 

Maid  Mary  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn; 

There  was  no  room  for  her; 
They  brought  her  neither  meat  nor  wine, 

Nor  fragrant  oil,  nor  myrrh. 

But  where  the  homed  oxen  fed. 

Amid  the  sheaves  of  com. 
One  splendid  star  Darned  out  afar 

When  our  Lord  Christ  was  born. 

— Julia  C\  R.  Dorr. 


(RRAniNG*) 

Christmas  Celebration  in  Bethlehem, 
December,  I90U 

Would  yon  like  to  know  how  Christmas 
was  celebrated  last  December  in  the  town 
where  Jeans  was  born? 

A  missionary  writes  from  Bethlehem: 

In  our  girls  boarding  school  in  Bethlehem 
we  have  twenty-flve  girls  living  In  the  house 
with  us,  and  only  about  half  that  number 
are  able  to  go  home  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, as  the  rest  live  too  far  away,  and  trav* 
ellng  is  not  easy  In  Palestine.  All  the  girls 
spend  Christmas  Day  at  Bethlehemt  and 
those  who  live  near  go  home  the  day  after. 

Christmas  Eve  was  a  very  busy  day.  In 
the  morning  we  had  to  decorate  the  large 
schoolroom,  where  service  is  held  on  Sun- 
day. We  have  no  holly  (at  least  I  have 
nev^r  seen  any>  in  Palestine,  but  with  ivy, 
pine-branches,  and  a  few  other  leaves,  the 
room  looked  quite  nice.  The  girls  helped  to 
make  wreaths  to  hang  over  the  windows  and 
round  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  room  we  hung  the  text»  "Thou 
ahalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  etc.,"  translated 
into  Arabic.  The  letters  were  made  of 
white  paper,  with  cotton-wool  gummed  over 
it,  and  were  fastened  on  to  a  large  piece  of 
red  cloth.  The  girls  made  a  wreath  of 
green  leaves  to  fasten  round  it. 

In  the  afternoon  every  one  was  very  busy 
making  maamool  (a  word  which  I  cannot 
write  correctly,  as  we  have  no  English  letter 
which  gives  the  exact  pronunciation)  for 
their   Christmas   dinner.     As   I   expect   that 
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most  of  you  have  neither  seen  nor  tasted 
Tfiaamooh  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  it  is 
like. 

First  of  all  a  kind  of  dough  is  made  with 
very  fine  flour,  called  smeed,  mixed  with  fat. 
The  dough  is  made  into  balls,  and  scooped 
out  like  cups.  The  cups  are  then  filled  with 
a  mixture  made  of  pounded  almonds,  sugar 
and  spices,  closed  up  at  the  top  and  haked, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  taste  very 
nice  indeed. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  some  of  us  walked 
down  to  "The  Shepherds*  Fields,'*  a  piece  of 
ground  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  hills.  It  is  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 
There  is  a  little  Greek  chapel  there,  which 
Is  simply  a  large  cave,  to  which  we 
descended  by  stone  steps.  At  one  end  of  the 
chapel  we  saw  an  altar^  on  which  candles 
were  burning,  and  the  priest  who  showed  us 
the  chapel  told  us  that  the  shepherds  are 
supposed  to  have  been  in  that  place  when 
the  angel  appeared  to  them  and  announced 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  When  we  came  up 
from  the  chapel  we  sat  on  a  rock  near  the 
olive-trees,  with  a  beautiful  moon  overhead, 
and  sang,  *'HarkI  the  Herald  Angels  Sing," 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  all  our  girls 
slept  very  soundly  after  their  walk  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  nothing  of  the  kind.  My 
fellow-workers  and  I  were  awakened  soon 
after  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Christ 
mas  Day  by  the  sound  of  singing.  Most  of 
the  girls  had  got  up  and  were  walking  about 
on  the  balcony  near  our  bedrooms,  singing 
carols.  Fortunately  it  was  a  very  warm 
night*  80  there  was  not  much  fear  of  any  one 
taking  cold.  After  a  short  time  the  girls 
went  back  to  their  dormitories,  and  l,  at 
least,  was  rather  glad  to  be  allowed  to  sleep 
a  few  hours  longer,  as  we  had  been  up  late 
the  night  before. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  we 
had  an  Arabic  service  In  the  schoolroom. 
One  of  the  teachers  from  the  boys*  school  in 
Jerusalem  cam©  over  to  read  prayers  and 
give  us  an  address. 

After  dinner  the  girls  again  assembled  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  each  one  received  a 
present.  The  younger  children  had  a  doll 
each,  and  the  elder  ones,  books  or  work^ 
bags.  Most  of  the  presents  were  sent  by 
kind  friends  in  England.  It  took  some  time 
to  give  all  the  presents  out.  and  of  course  J 
there  was  plenty  of  chattering  when  all  waa 


over,  and  each  girl  had  to  examine  the  pres^ 
ents  of  her  friends  as  well  as  her  own.  We 
finished  up  the  day  by  playing  games  with 
the  children,  and  they  much  enjoyed  the 
fun. 


Spelfmgr  Christmas* 


(EXKKC18E1  HV  EEOHTEEN  CHlLDREJf.) 

<Let  each  one  bold  up  the  appropriute  letter  whtlo 
reel  ting  the  verse.) 

I. 

1.  C  for  the  Chrlatn^hlld,  who  long  ago 
Lay  in  a  manger,  rude  and  low. 

2.  C  for  the  children,  one  and  all. 
On  whom  the  gifts  of  His  coming  falL 

XL 

1.  H  for  the  Heaven  whence  He  came, 
With  angels  hia  advent  to  proclaim, 

2.  H  for  the  homes  so  glad  and  bright. 
And  the  happy  hearts  on  Christmas  nlghtT 

III. 

1.  R  for  His  reign  on  the  earth  alway. 
For  His  reign  in  loyal  hearts  today. 

2.  R  for  each  royal,  loving  deed 
That  we  may  do  for  a  neighbor's  need. 

IV. 

1.  I  for  the  inn  which  no  room  could  makk 
For  Him  who  gave  that  we  all  might  take, 

2.  I  for  the  ills  He  bore  for  me, 

That  from  greater  ills  have  set  me  free 

V. 
L  S  for  the  shepherds'  and  angels'  song* 
Strains  that  to  all  the  years  belong: 

2,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,**  and  then— 
*  Peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  to  tnen." 

VL 

1,  T  for  the  tender  hearts  we  keep. 
While   the   Christmas   snows   are  drifted 

deep. 
2.  T  for  the  tree  and  the  fruit  it  lifts. 
With  the  loving  hands  behind  the  gifts, 

VIL 
L  M  for  the  mag!,  the  wise  men,  who 

Brought  gold  and  frankincense  and  rueT 

2.  M  for  the  Merry  Christmas  time, 
With    the   gift    and    glee,    the   carol 

chime. 


rels  who  sang  of  Him  1 1.  S  for  the  service,  of  true,  kind  deeds, 

ierds  there.  In  the  midntgbl        Day  by  day,  as  the  Christ-child  leads. 

Ihe  ajiswer.  In  homely  speei'b,  2.  S  for  the  Saviour,  ever  the  same, 

ririftg  of  love  our  hands  may  reach.        All  honor  we  give  to  His  dear  name. 
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A  Legend  of  Christmcbs  Eve. 


[Do. 


(RECITATION.) 

A  Legf^nd  of  Christmas  Eve« 

They  sat  at  supper  oil  Christmas  Eve, 
The  boys  of  the  St  Andrew's  school, 
And  the  least  of  them  all  rose  up  to  say 
The  quaint  old  grace  in  the  old-time  way, 

Which  always  has  been  the  rule: 
"Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  Thou  our  guest. 
And  share  the  bread  which  Thou  hast  blest." 

The  smallest  scholar  he  sat  down, 

And  the  spoons  began  to  clink 
In  the  pewter  porringers  one  by  one. 
But  the  little  fellow  had  scarce  beg^un 

When  he  stopped  and  said,  "I  think," 
And  then  he  paused  with  a  reddened  cheek, 
But  the  kindly  master  bade  him  "Speak!" 

"Why  does  the  Lord  Christ  never  come?" 
Asked  the  child  in  a  shy,  soft  way; 

"Time  after  time  we  have  prayer  that  He 

Would  make  one  of  our  company. 
Just  as  we  did  today. 

But  He  never  has  come  for  all  our  prayer. 

Do  you  think  He  would  if  I  set  Him  a  chair?'* 

"Perhaps!     Who  knoweth?"  the  master  said. 
And  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
While  the  zealous  little  one  gladly  sped 
And  drew  a  chair  to  the  table's  head, 

'Neath  a  great  ivy  boss; 
Then  turning  to  the  door  in  expectant  quest 
Of  the  coming  in  of  the  Holy  Guest 

Even  as  he  waited  the  latch  was  raised, 

The  door  swung  wide,  and  lo! 
A  pale  little  beggar  boy  stood  there 
With  shoeless  feet  and  flying  hair 

All  powdered  white  with  snow. 
"I  have  no  food,  I  have  no  bed; 
For  Christ's  sake  take  me  in,"  he  said. 

The  startled  scholars  were  silent  all, 

The  master  dumbly  gazed; 
The  shivering  beggar  he  stood  still, 
The  snow  flakes  melting  at  their  will. 

Bewildered  and  amazed 
At  the  strange  hush;  and  nothing  stirred. 
And  no  one  uttered  a  welcome  word. 

Till,  glad  and  joyful,  the  same  dear  child 

Upraised  his  voice  and  said: 
"The  Lord  has  heard  us,  and  now  I  know 
He  could  not  come  Himself,  and  so 

He  sent  this  l)oy  instead 
His  chair  to  fill,  His  place  to  take. 
For  us  to  welcome  for  His  dear  sake." 


Then  quick  and  zealous  every  one 

Sprang  from  the  table  up; 
The  chair  for  Jesus  ready  set 
Received  the  beggar  cold  and  wet 

Eiach  pressed  his  plate  and  cup. 
"Take  mine!    take  mine!"  they  urged  and 

prayed, 
The  beggar  thanked  them,  half  dismayed. 

And  as  he  feasted  and  quite  forgot 

His  woe  in  the  new  content. 
The  ivy  and  holly  garlanded 
Round  the  old  rafters  overhead 

Breathed  forth  a  rich,  strange  scent, 
And  it  seemed  as  if  In  the  green-hung  ha^^ 
Stood  a  Presence  unseen  which  blessed  tJ>*^ 
all. 

O  lovely  legend  of  olden  time. 

Be  thou  as  true  today! 
The  Lord  Christ  stands  by  every  door. 
Veiled  in  the  person  of  His  poor. 

And  our  hearts  to  them  can  say: 
"Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  Thou  our  guest 
And  share  the  bread  which  Thou  hast  ble^ 


(becitation.) 
Shine  Out,  O  Star! 
What  shall  we  do  for  the  blinded  eyes 

Straining  their  gaze  afar,  • 
Seeing  no  promise  of  dawn  arise. 
Searching  in  vain  for  the  star? 

Dear  God,  so  far  in  the  lifted  heavens— 

So  low  In  the  dust  they  lie. 
To  whom  no  glimpse  of  the  day  Is  given, 

No  star  In  their  midnight  sky. 

The  burdened  and  weary,  the  sick  and  fai 

Who  moan  out  their  despair 
Till  the  still  air  pulses  with  their  complair 

And  the  pang  of  unheeded  prayer. 

Sweet  choir  of  God,  this  Christmastide 

Sing  out  your  song  again: 
Is  the  Christ-child  bom?    Has  He  come 
abide? 

Does  it  mean  "good-will  to  men?" 

Shine  out,  O  star,  on  their  darkened  way, 
Whose  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 

1  he  Christ-child  lives  somewhere  today — 
Make  clear  the  road  to  Him. 

— Mary  Lowe  Dickinson^ 


(SINt'.INO.'i 

"Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed" 


CHRISTMAS  DIALOGUES  AND  REaTATIONS. 


I 


Five  Christmas  Visitors* 

„  exercise  for  four  glrl«  and  two  boyg.) 

,_he  costumes  for  these  exercises  are  not  dlffl- 

Icult  to  arrtui^«  and  will  add  much  to  the  effective- , 

l»peaB  of  the  exercises.     The  costume  for   the   Bur- 

'  meae  child  conalsts  of  a  long  closely  fitting  skirt  of ! 

'aome  bright  colors  with  a  loose  white  Jacket  and 

f  *ay  scarf  thrown  around  the  neck  ;  the  hnlr  combed 

amoothljt  and  done  in  a  tight  knot  at  the  top  of 

the  head,  with  (lowers,     ,     Th«  Hluda  hoy  wears  a 

white   cloth    around    the    waist,    then    brought    up 

between  the  knees  and  tucked  In  at  the  back  to 

^Te    the   effect   of    loose    trousers ;    any    ordinary 

Jacket,  and  a  cloth,  white  or  colored,  wound  Into  a 

tnrbaii   for   the   bead.     The   Chinese  girl    wears   a 

narrow  skirt  and  a  long  loose  tunic  with  flowing 

sleeves ;  her  hair  Is  braided  tightly.     The  Airlcan 

boy  should,   of  course,   be   blacked,   and   a    short, 

scanty  garment  of  sacking  tied  In  at  the  waist  Is 

sufficient    for  the  costume.     The  .lapane«e  costume 

is   familiar;   narrow   skirt,   bright    tunlc«    open   In 

front*  with  flowing  sleeves  and  a  wide  sash  tied  at 

the  back ;  the  hair  Is  worn  pompadour  In  front  and 

done  high  on  the  head  with  ornaments.) 

American  girl: 

You're  a  queer  Utt!e  glrL  I  declare! 

What  funny  loose  cloUies!    What  very  black 

hairl 

And  why  are  you  here  tonight? 

Chinese  girl: 

In  China  the  little  girls  all  want  to  know 

If  the  story  Is  really,  realli/  so, 

That   when   little  girls   die  they   may  hope 

to  go 
To  a  beautiful  plaee  that  yoii  call  Heaven. 
Because  once  on  a  day  like  this  was  given 
JA.  Child  from  above  to  the  children  below. 

American  girl: 

Of  course  it  is  true.     Have  you  never  heard 

In    the    Father's   own    book,    his    very    own 

word* 
How  God  has  sent  down  to  us  from  above 
His  dear  only  Son  to  show  us  His  love? 
And  here  comes  an  odd  little  lad; 
But  why  do  you  look  so  hun^y  and  sad? 
Don*t  you  know  it  is  Christmas  tonight? 

Hindu  boy: 

In  India  boys  are  starving;  our  gods  do  not 

care. 
If  graven  from  stone  how  can  they  answer 

prayer? 
Is  It  true  that  you  have  bread  and  to  spare. 
That  Christmas  time  brings  news  of  joy, 
Of  peace  and  plenty  for  every  boy ; 
And  If  it  is  so  aren't  you  willing  to  share? 

American  girl: 

I'm  sure  It  never  has  entered  my  head 
That  at  Christmas  time  one  could  be  hungry 
for  breadf 


And  then  how  hungry  your  hearts  must  be, 

too, 
Without  any  God  who  will  listen  to  you. 

And  here  comes  another  one,  toot 

1  never  have  seen  little  girls  like  you, 

And  where  did  you  come  from  tonight? 

Burmese  girl: 

in  Burma  hundreds  of  girls  like  me 
Have  never  heard  of  a  Christmas  tree. 
And  I  have  come  all  this  way  just  to  see 
What  Christmas  is  like  away  over  here, 
Where  mothers  call  their  little  girls  *'dear!" 
How  nice,  but  yet  how  strange, that  must  be! 

ATnerican  girl: 

Well,  that  is  something  very  new, 

To  have  a  mother  who  doesn't  love  you. 

But,  listen;    on  Christmas   to  children  was 

given 
One  who  said,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven." 

But  this  is  a  strange  looking  sight, 
A  boy  with  a  face  as  black  as  the  nJght. 
And  dressed  In  such  very  bad  taste! 

Congo  boy: 

I've  come  from  the  Congo  all  this  way 

To  learn  if  it'»  true,  as  the  white  men  say. 

That  In  your  land  you've  a  Christmas  day, 

To  remember  a  dear  Saviour's  birth, 

^V^lo   came   to   bring  peace   throughout   the 

earth, 
And  the  light  for  which  we  in  our  darkness 

pray. 

I  American  girl: 

Of  course,  little  boy,  it's  every  word  true — 
And  did  your  mother  never  tell  you? 

:  Or  doesn't  your  mother  know  the  story 
Of  the  star  and  the  song  and  the  wonderful 
glory? 

Oh,  there's  a  little  girl  from  Japan, 

For  she's  just  like  the  one  on  my  pretty  new 

i  fan  J 

And  what  does  she  want  I  wonder? 
I 
'  Japanese  girl: 

In  Japan  we've  beautiful  flowers  and  trees, 
I  But  not  like  yours — they  are  all  Japanese; 
I  And  1  never  saw  any  grow  there  like  these 

Of    yours,   with    their   wonderful,    beautiful 
fruit. 
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'Christmas  Dialogues  and  Recitations. 
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Just  the  kind  I  know  that  would  all  of  us ' 

suit. 
Could  you  send  us  some  to  Japan,  if  you 

please?  , 

I 
American  girl:  \ 

Why,   Christmas   trees,   with   their   candles  > 

and  toys. 
Are  just  to  help  the  girls  and  boys  , 

To  remember  the  Gift  our  Father  gave,  | 

The  Son  he  sent  the  world  to  save. 
And  Christmas  trees  grow  everywhere 
Where  boys  and  girls  for  Jesus  care.  ' 

I'm  sorry  so  many  girls  and  boys 
Have  never  known  of  Christmas  joys; 
And  I've  made  up  my  mind,  as  I've  listened 

to  you,  ' 

That  Christmas  never  was  meant  for  a  few, ' 
And  that  I  must  try  as  hard  as  I  can,  i 

Before  the  next  glad  Christmas  day,  \ 

To  tell  the  children  of  Japan,  i 

And  all  the  others,  too,  how  they  \ 

Can  sing  with  us  the  happy  song 
That  all  of  us  have  known  so  long,  , 

Of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
William  Cauldwell  in  King^s  Messenger.     \ 


Answer. 
Some  love  him  well,  but  others  bow 
To  idol  gods;  for  they  know  not  how 
The  angel  came  with  shining  brow, 
And  told  his  wonderful  story. 
Question. 
How  can  it  be  they  have  never  heard 
Of  the  angel  and  his  story? 
Anstcer. 
Because  earth's  children  who  love  the  Lord 
Have   felt  content  that   their  hearts  were 

stored, 
And  have  not  labored  to  spread  the  word. 
These  knew  not  the  Lord  of  glory. 

Question. 
How  can  we  help  all  men  to  know 
Of  the  blessed  Lord  of  glory? 
Answer. 
We  can  feel  the  burden  of  their  woe; 
We  can  give  to  them  if  we  cannot  go; 
If  we  may  not  reap  we  can  always  sow; 
We  can  send  them  the  gospel  story 


The  Old,  Old  Story. 

A  Christmas  Dialogue  fob  Two  Childben. 

Question. 
Tell  me  what  happened  one  fair,  glad  night. 
Back  in  the  Bible  story? 

Answer. 

Some  shepherds  watched   in  the  soft  star- 
light. 
Lest  the  little  lambs  should  take  affright, 
And  there  they  saw  a  wonderful  sight; 
An  angel  came  down  in  glory. 
Question. 
What  were  the  words  the  angel  said, 
The  angel  who  came  in  glory? 

Answer. 
"0  shepherds,"  he  sang,  "be  not  afraid, 
I  come  not  to  harm,  but  to  bring  you  aid ; 
On  me  a  glad,  glad  message  is  laid; — 

To  all  men  belongs  the  story." 
"A  manger,"  he  said,  "that  night  should  hold 
A  Saviour  of  mercies  manifold. 
Who,  though  he  wore  not  purple  or  gold. 

Was  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory." 

Questioj}. 
And  do  the  people  all  know  it  now? 
Do  they  love  the  Lord  of  glory? 


Preparing  for  Christmas* 
We  think  of  the  little  children. 

The  toys  for  the  Christmas  tree; 
The  things  that  will  give  them  pleasure. 

And  raise  their  glad  shouts  of  glee. 
Do  we  think  of  the  Christ  of  children? 

The  Lord  who  was  once  a  boy? 
Do  we  seek  to  prepare  for  Jesus, 

The  things  that  will  give  Him  joy? 

We  think  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

And  furnish  the  Christmas  board; 
The  garments  to  clothe  the  naked. 

The  feasts  where  no  feast  is  stored. 
Do  we  think  of  the  homeless  Saviour, 

Who  knocks  at  a  thousand  doors; 
And  fails  of  a  heart's  glad  welcome. 

And  hungers  amid  our  stores? 

We  think  of  the  loved  and  precious, 

And  purchase  the  gifts  we  think 
Will  give  them  the  satisfaction 

And  tighten  Love's  golden  link. 
Do  we  think  of  the  Chief  of  Lovers, 

And  gifts  for  his  heart  prepare; 
The  best  of  our  Christmas  presents. 

For  our  dearest  Friend  to  share? 

In  all  our  preparations. 
Let  us  think  of  Him  first  of  all; 

And  the  things  that  we  do  for  others. 
Let  us  think  of  Him  first  of  all; 


p 


But  think  for  a  moment,  children. 

If  you  cannot  make  for  Him 
A  Christmas  preparation 

Unknown  to  the  seraphim— 

Do  you  ask  what  preparation 

Will  gladden  Him  most  of  all? 
A  heart  by  his  blood  made  holy — 

A  will  before  Him  to  fall— 
A  love  that  will  give  Him  resting— 

The  home  that  He  seeks  to  share. 
Oh,  let  us  all  this  Christmas 

For  our  Christmas  Christ  prepare! 

—William  LufT. 


^^^H  A  Christmas  Dream. 

^      Once   lived   a  cunning   merchant,   oh,   very 
rich  was  he! 
To  him  came  spice,  and  Jewels,  and  silks, 

and  tapestry, 
0*er  many  a  lonely  desert,  o'er  many  a  die- 
'^m  tant  sea. 


W" 


et  one  thing  lacked  the  merchant  amid  his 
costly  store; 
Nor  ship  nor  camel  ever  that  precious  bur- 
den bore, 
d  In  no  city*s  market  has  it  been  bar- 
gained for. 


He  lacked  the  joy  of  Christmas,  he  loathed 

the  faces  bright 
>f  people  who,  gifMaden,  came  in  his  sullen 
sight; 
"Ko  gift  he  ever   purchased   for  any  child's 
delight. 

But  Christmas  time  has  power  to  break  a 
stony  heart 


So   deep   was   the   impression   that   on    the 

Christmas  morn 
He  woke  and,   like  a  garment,  put  off  his 

wicked  scorn, 
The  while  he  said,  rejoicing.  "Behold!    the 

Christ  Is  born." 

Rejoicing     came     to     others;     the     orphan 

laughed  in  glee; 
His   servants  smiled   and   wondered  at  his 

sweet  charity; 
His  kinsmen  softly  whispered.  "He's  found 

his  heart,  you  see," 

O.  that  first  happy  Christmas  he  never  will 
regret, 

For  then  his  fellow-mortals  he  as  his  breth- 
ren met. 

And  learned  that  *tis  more  blessed  to  give 
than  'tis  to  get. 

Since    then    he    keeps    the    Christmas,    and 

keeps  throughout  the  year 
Its  joy  within  hia  bosom,  a  fountain  sweet 

and  clear. 
That  flows  a  life  foretelling  beyond  the  now 

and  here. 

— Ma  A.  Weeks. 


I 


The  Comifigf  Christmas. 
Christmas    is    coming,    ring    out    the    glad 

news, 
Wonderful  story,  pathetic  and  true; 
Back  In  the  cradle  in  yonder  nid&  stall, 
Lies  a  young  baby,  the  greatest  of  all. 

Star  of  the  Orient,  quick  In  its  flight. 
Hastens  with  gladness  to  lend  its  pure  light. 
An    Isolated   creature    may    then   become   a   showing  the  Magi,  now  glad  on  the  way, 

P^^  The  path  to  the  manger  wherein  the  child 

Of  that  vast  life  of  feeling  above  the  selfish 

mart 


lay. 


fAnd  who  is  unresponsive  to  woolngs  of  the 
day. 

Perhaps    a    nightly    vision    his    spirit    will 
obey^ 
r      ^Some  dream  that  through  the  darkness  be- 
^K  comes  a  guiding  ray. 

^Hi  dream  unto  the  merchant  his  selfishness 
^V  revealed : 

Oh,  fain  before  that  \is)on  bis  face  he  had 

concealed. 
And  for  his  sin's  forgiveness  he  fervently 
appealed. 


Angels  are  singing  their  glad  news  in  morn. 
Wonderful  story,  a  Saviour  is  born. 
Look  at  his  cradle,  the  plainest  of  all. 
Hear  the  glad  chorus,  sweet  strains  as  they 
falL 

Shepherds    are    hastening,    amazed    at    the 

sight, 
Music  enchanting,  with  heaven  so  bright; 
History  is  changing,  the  world's  Christ  is 

born — 
Oh,  ring  out  the  story,  it  is  glad  Christmas 

morn. 
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^'Christmas    iB    comtng/'    the    children    all 

shout, 
**Hang  up  your  stockings,  for  Santa's  about." 
LUtte  ones,  many,  impatient  for  mom, 
Tell  of  a  Christmas  when  Jesus  was  born. 

Bring  your  glad  songs  and  your  stories  of 

him. 
Born  in  the  manger  to  save  you  from  sin ; 
Look  up  unto  hira  who  was  bom  far  away. 
And  give  him  your  life  on  this  glad  Christ* 

mas  Day. 

— Edward  C.  Avis. 


Travellers  Three  Seeking  Jestis* 
Whither,  travellers,  do  ye  fare. 
Through  the  solemn  midnight  air? 
Rome  is  many  a  league  away. 
Many  a  toilsome  night  and  day — 
Ere  her  palaces  arise 
On  your  longing,  wondering  eyes, 
Ere  great  Caesar's  glory  blaze 
On  your  rapt,  adoring  gaze. 
Tempt  no  more  the  fearsome  night, 
Tarry  till  the  morning  light. 

Not  to  conquering  Caesar's  Rome, 
Journey  ive  from  kith  and  home; 
Than  hU  sceptre  mightier  far 
Him  we  Heck,  whose  Herald  Star 
Shining  long  in  prophecy, 
Oladdcns  now  the  ea^itern  sky, 
God.  icho  doth  his  herald  send, 
He  will  guide  us  to  the  end! 

Will  ye  say.  O  travellers  three. 

Where  your  monarch's  throne  may  be? 

Wheresoever  night  follows  morn, 

Lo!  the  proviised  Christ  is  born! 

Christ  is  born?     Oh,  blest  are  ye, 

At  his  feet  to  bow  the  knee! 

Haste,  Ob.  baste  ye  to  your  goal. 

Bear  the  worship  of  my  soul. 

Haste,  his  beauty  to  adore. 

Haste,  and  tarry  nevermore! 

Over  desert's  burning  sands. 
Mountains  steep  and  weary  lands — 
Cheered  by  FaUh*s  deep  mystery. 
Onward  sped  the  travellers  three — 
Till  they  knelt  in  holy  joy 


Low.  before  the  Virgin's  Boy! 
Not  the  manger's  stolid  kins 
Saw  they,  but  the  Love  Divine — 
Word  incarnate,  Truth  and  Grace, 
In  the  silent  Infant  face! 
Spirit-led.  and  cheered,  may  we 
In  our  earthly  manger  see 
Not  its  sordid,  soulless  cares, 
Not  the  grossness  that  it  wears. 
But  the  Peace  and  Beauty  bom 
On  the  first  glad  Christmas  mom? 

Zittela  Cocke. 


Christmas  Everywhere* 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night" 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir  tree  and  pine, 
Christmas   in   lands   of   the   palm   tree   and 

vine, 
Christmas  where  snow  peaks  stand  solemn 

and  white, 
Christmas   where   cornfields  lie  sunny  and 

bright! 

Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and 

gay, 
Christmas  where  old   men  are  patient  and 

gray, 
Cnrtstmas  where  peace  like  a  dove  tn  his 

flight 
Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the 

fight; 
Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night 


For  the  Christ-child  who  comes  Is  the  Masi 

of  all: 
No  palace  too  great  and  no  cottage  too  small. 
The  angels  who  welcome  him  sing  from  the 

height 
In  the  ''city  of  David'*  a  King  In  his  might: 
I  Elverywhere*  everywhere.  Christmas  to-night 

Then    let   every   heart   ke^p    its    Christmas 
I  within, 

Christ's  pity  for  sorrow,  Christ's  hatred  of 
,  sin, 

Christ's  care  for  the  weakest,  Christ's  cour 
,  age  for  right 

Christ's  dread  of  the  darkness,  Chrlst*s  love 
I  of  the  light: 

I  Everywhere,  everywhere.  Christmas  to-night 
— Phillip*  Brooks. 


tol^l 
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A  Great  Door  Opened  in  India. 

BY   REV*   C,   B.   WARD. 

RAIPUR  In  the  Central  Provinces  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Godavery  district, 
Dut  the  work  that  has  developed  into  the 
district  began  at  Yellandu  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  375  miles  across  country  without 


field  already  white  to  the  harvest.  Upon  his 
giving  nve  a  letter  expressive  of  good  will 
and  sincere  desire  that  we  should  enter  this 
field.  [  saw  Bishop  Thoburn  in  October  of 
189T,  and  the  result  came  in  the  appointment 
of  Rev,  G,  K.  Gilder  by  joint  action  of 
Bishops  Fobs  and  Thoburn,  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  new  district,  which  Bishop  Tho- 


rail,  except  for  46  miles  from  this  place.  The  |  burn  designated  the  Godavery  district 


district  represents  about  30,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
a  million  souls  that  are  left  to  us  to  evangel- 
ize. At  least  this  number  of  people  are  left  i 
with  no  other  present  hope  of  getting  the 
gospel. 

Encouraged  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  in  1892,  I 
explored  this  field  from  Yellandu  eastward 
to  the  capital  of  Bastar  State,  a  distance  of 


Five  years  have  passed.  There  are  but  the 
four  stations  on  the  district — Ralpur,  Siron- 
cha,  under  the  Parent  Society,  and  Yellandu 
and  Jagdalpur  financed  by  the  Lord  hiraself. 
(The  property  we  owe  to  the  generous  help 
oi  Messrs.  Grant  and  Fowler,  of  the  Transit 
Society.)  At  Sironcha  the  Woman's  Society 
has  property  worth  25,000  rupees:  at  Raipur 
the  Parent  Society  has  land  and  a  church 


some    275     miles.     The     following     year    I  '  and    orphanage    worth   about    6,000    rupees. 

repeated  my  visit  to  Jagdalpur,  and   made   The  Woman's  Society  has  land*  but  as  yet  no 

my    w^ay   another   hundred    miles   north    of  |  buildings, 
p  Jagdalpur.  I      There  are  on  the  district  now  about  800 

In  1894  Bishop  Thoburn  sent  Rev.  George  i  Christian  converts,  distributed  as  follows,  in 
^  K.    Gilder    to    look    over    the    field    I    had   round  numbers:     Raipur,  350;  Sironcha,  75; 


reported  upon,  and  I  secured  land  for  a  mis- 
sion at  Jagdalpur.    Mrs   Keen,  of  Philadel 
phia*  paid  the  expenses  of  the  then  Miss  L. 
E.  Blaciimar  to  explore  for  the  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  and  report.     At  the 
[Bame  time  Presiding  Elder  Gilder  went  with 
\me.     Brother    Gilder    and     Miss    Blaekmar 
[went  on  northward  till  they  struck  the  rail- 
way   at    Raipur.    On    this    trip    they    look 
action  that  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  work 


Jagdalpur.  225,  and  at  Yellandu,  150.  Yel- 
landu and  Jagdalpur  have  very  valuable 
property  worth  160,000  rupees,  with  an 
indebtness  of  35,000  rupees.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  district  over  60  missionaries, 
helpers  and  native  workers.  In  the  Raipur 
station  the  Woman's  Society  has  one  mis- 
sionary. Miss  E.  Tj.  Harvey,  three  Eurasian 
assistants  and  seven  native  helpers.  The 
Parent    Society    has    Arthur    Richards    and 


of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ]  wife,  Just  joining  here  In  India,  and  eight 


at  Sironcha,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pranhita 
river*  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Godavery, 

This  station  I  had  taken  up  by  help  of  one 
Brother  Arthur  Beers,  a  merchant  and  Meth 
odlst  of  Cawnpur.  in  1893.  With  the  coming 
in  of  the  Women's  Society,  I  turned  over  this 
station  to  the  Parent  Society.  From  1894  to 
1896  little  was  done.  I  made  a  commence 
ment  at  Jagdalpur,  and  work  was  kept  up  at 
Sironcha.  In  1S97  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  in 
Raipur  gathering  orphans  for  our  Jagdalpur 
station. 

The  importance  of  our  taking  up  this  place 
was  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  the  chairman 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Mission  who 
resided  here.  He  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
of  the  Raipur  district  west  of  Raipur  had 
ceased   to  be  worked  by  them  for  want  of 


native  helpers, 

Sironcha  has  a  trusty  native  pastor  and 
seven  helpers  of  both  societies.  Yellandu 
uas  myself  and  wife,  and  tw^o  English  speak* 
tng  assistants,  with  thirteen  native  helpers. 
At  Jagdalpur  we  have  four  assistants, Includ- 
ing one  of  my  own  sons,  and  thirteen  native 
helpers. 

We  do  re|olce  at  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  us  in  this  empire  district  in  these  five 
years.  The  entire  work  Is  the  work  and 
child  of  the  Lord.  It  came  into  existence 
rather  liy  official  sufTerance  than  inaugura- 
tion. Till  this  date,  it  has  received  but  little 
from  the  Missionary  Society,  Brother  Gil- 
der's salary  and  rent  has  been  paid,  and  dur 
ing  the  year  now  current  not  a  pie  is  given 
by  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  work. 

The  field  Is  all  white  to  the  harvest     We 


men  and  money,  and  urged  us  to  enter  this  I  need  missionaries.    Not  less  than  five  mar 
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rled  missionaries,  should  enter  this  field 
in  1903,  And  this  would  only  fairly  man 
our  present  stations,  and  leave  some  of  the 
rest  of  ua  free  to  push  on  to  points  that  wait 
us.  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Society  calls 
for  at  least  five  women  of  the  hest  calibre, 
spiritual,  for  their  part  of  the  work.  For 
mission  buildings  for  the  missionaries  at 
Raipur  and  its  first  out-station.  Drug,  and 
Slroncha  |12,000  are  needed.  Our  excellent 
property  at  Jagdalpur  and  Yellandu  needs 
another  ^12,000  to  set  it  free  from  all  incum- 
brance and  set  the  work  on  wings  for  vie 
tory.  The  missionaries  needed  will  call  for 
no  little  money  for  transit  and  tiupport. 

It  is  !n  my  heart  to  say  1  wish  and  pray 
that  God  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some 
of  His  noblest  men  and  women  to  volunteer 
for  this  field  on  lialf  salary.  We  have  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  who,  thouQh  rich, 
for  our  sakes  became  poor.  Shall  tt  be  that 
we,  who  follow  our  master  Christ,  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  shall  wish  to  he 
so  well  provided  for,  that  we  have  no  chance 
to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifi^ce  with  Him, 
who  for  our  }iakes  became  poor.  But  even 
at  half  salary  there  will  be  required  for  this 
field  a  large  sum  of  money. 

I  am  not  a  hasty  enthusiast.  I  have  been 
nearly  twenty-six  years  at  this  work  in 
India.  I  have  never  seen  such  conditions  as 
encourage  us  here.  To  keep  pace  with  the 
Lord,  who  Is  opening  the  hearts  of  the  people 
faster  than  we  can  receive  and  pastor  them, 
we  need  the  miBsionarles  I  have  named  and 
at  least  100  helpers  with  them.  These  we 
are  training  on  the  field  now.  Missionary 
help  we  must  have  or  we,  who  are  already 
more  than  doubly  worked^  must  succumb,  ag 
has  already  our  presiding  elder  and  his  wife 

Is  there  not  a  man  or  a  woman  In  America 
who  will  give  this  field  |25,000  for  Its  pres- 
ent property  demands,  and  |1 0,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  to  come?  Would  the  Lord  raise 
us  up  such  a  friend  or  friends  irithout  a 
doubt  we  shonid  have  in  less  than  ten  year? 
10,000  Christians  in  our  churches.  And 
such  Christian  interest  in  these  poor  people 
w^ho  grope  for  Ihe  light  as  we  cannot 
describe,  would  Inspire  others, and  we  should 
have  all  needed  help  for  other  growing  lines 
of  work  at  the  same  time. 

Rev.  G.  K,  Gilder  and  wife  left  the  field  in 
my  charge  a  few  months  ago  and  are  now  in 
America  seeking  health,  and  while  there  it 
is  their  prayer  and  mine  that  the  Lord  will 
help  them  find  missionary  recruits  and  finan- 


cial help  for  this,  at  least,  one  of  the  great 
open  doors  In  all  India,  Let  those  who  feel 
the  call  of  God  to  this  field  communicate 
with  Brother  Gilder,  care  of  Dr.  Leonard, 
Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 


That  India  Special  Fund. 

BY    REV.    *N.   L.    HOCKEY. 

FOE  about  ten  years  a  select  number  of 
good  people  without  respect  to  denomi* 
nation  have  been  contributing  sums  annually 
to  "The  Bishop  Thoburn  Special  Fund  for 
Indian  Missions,"  The  good  done  by  this 
gift  Is  beyond  estimation. 

The  donations  were  made  in  answer  to 
call  for  help  when,  after  years  of  sowlDS» 
great  harvest  was  in  progress. 

At  that  time,  for  instance,  the  Northwest 
India  Conference  was  just  formed  with  a 
membership  of  several  thousand.  Now  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  after  our  first 
worker  began  in  that  territory,  there  Is  a 
Christian  community  of  55,000,  over  4,000  a 
year. 

Practically  all  the  workers  in  this  fniltfnl 
field  and  many  In  other  parts  of  India  were 
supported  as  substitutes  by  people  giving 
through  this  special  fund. 

Thousands  of  people  have  learned  to  jo; 
In  giving*  Every  mission  field  of  our  0¥ru; 
and  many  of  other  churches  have  profited 
by  the  system  of  special  gifts  that  sprung  up 
under  Bishop  Thohnrn's  guidance.  Thest 
j  gifts  should  never  cease,  but  they  can  nev< 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  church 
societies. 


Dhampur^  India ^  and  its  New  Church* 

BY    REV.    W.    A.    MAN.SELl., 

DHAMPIJR  is  an  interesting  city  of  the 
Bijnor  district  of  the  North  India  Con- 
I  ference.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Oudh  and 
.  Roliilkhund  Railway  and  has  a  population  of 
I  about  f»,000.  It  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
'trade  in  iron  and  hardware,  the  local  smiths 
/  being  considered  quite  skillful  in  manufac- 
I  ture. 

Besides  this  It  is  an  Important  sugar  mart, 

the  square  market  place  in  the  center  of  the 

town  beingr  usually  filled  with  great  ox  carts* 

which  bring  in  the  native  made  sugar  from 

I  the  surrounding  villages.    The  10^*11  is  plea^- 

lantly    situated     as     regards     drainage    aii^'J 

groves,  and  on  clear  days  a  good  view  of  th«» 

I  snowy    range    of    the    Himalayas    can    be 

'  obtained. 
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In  natural  situation  It  la  better  adapted  to 
be  the  head  of  the  district  than  Bijnor,  being 
much  nearer  the  center,  but  at  the  time 
Bijnor  was  chosen  there  were  no  raJlroadE 
and  Bijnor  was  the  only  town  combining 
healthful  situation  and  accessibility  by  the 
country  roads.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
seat  of  of  the  local  government  will  ever  be 
changed ^  as  the  courthouses  and  other  public 
buildings  are  at  Bijnor.  but  Dhampur  will 
always  be  an  important  place,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  make  progress. 

It  was  therefore  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of 
Mr*  Messmore  when  presiding  elder  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  preacher's  house  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapeL  The  money  for  build- 
ing the  chapel  was  supplied  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  Chautauqua  circle  of  Brantford, 
Ontario,  sent  through  Mrs,  Messmore,  to 
which  was  added  a  supplementary  donation 
irom  the  Butler  chapel  fund. 

The  building  known  as  the  Chautauqua 
Chapei.  Dhampur,  was  erected  in  1901  and 
dedicated  on  the  14th  of  July.  It  Is  a  plain, 
square  structure,  but  substantially  built.  It 
has  at  present  no  pulpit  furniture,  these 
being  usually  supplied  by  borrowing  tables 
and  chairs  from  non-Christian  neighbors  on 
special  occasions — at  other  times  a  single 
chair  suffices.  The  audience  sit  on  rugs  or 
blankets  spread  on  the  floor.  The  native 
minister.  Rev.  Fazl  Masih  I  Grace  of  Christ) 
Is  energetically  trying  to  raise  local  sub- 
Bcrlptions  enough  to  furnish  the  church. 
We  hope  he  will  succeed,  but  are  sure  that 
outside  help  will  not  come  amiss. 

The  main  pilgrim  route  to  Hardwar 
through  this  district  passes  just  before  the 
church,  and  during  the  pilgrim  season  you 
can  constantly  see  and  hear  the  streams  of 
pilgrims  passing,  chanting  as  they  go  their 
weird  refrains  and  always  ending  with  a 
short,  deep  explosive  sound  *'B«in-in-*tt/* 
which  Is  a  name  for  Krishna. 

Pray  that  this  church  may  become  a  true 
lighthouse  on  the  way  leading  many  bewil- 
dered travelers  to  a  safe  refuge. 

Heathen  Burnings  Their  Idols  in 
Africa. 

The  population  of  the  diocese  of  Western 
Equatorial  Africa,  over  which  Bishop  Tug- 
well  presides,  is  thirty-five  millions.  The 
known  languages  spoken  are  sixteen.  The 
iirhabitants  are  either  heathen  or  Mohumme- 


[dan,  the  Hausas  being  among  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  peoples.  Already  two  devoted 
Englishmen t  have  laid  down  their  lives  In 
the  attempt  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  their 
country. 

I  The  people  themselves  express  desire  for 
;  Christian  teachers.  They  are  possessed  of  a 
I  remarkable  literature,  many  of  their  songs 
I  breatlilng  a  lofty  spirit  of  self  renunciation, 
!  but,  like  all  Moslem  writings,  they  fall  to 
I  point  out  any  source  of  power  by  means  of 
I  which  the  precept  may  become  practice,  and 
'  the  people  themselves  are  sunk  in  degrada- 
tion and  sin  of  every  kind.  Yet  among  the 
Hausas,  as  among  the  heathen,  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  being  felt.  Like  Dagon  the 
idols  are  falling,  as  step  by  step  the  Gospel 
penetrates  into  the  Dark  Continent, 

A  native  clergyman  was  visiting  a  certain 
heathen  village  named  Ugbolo.  near  Asaba, 
on  the  Niger,  where  an  African  convert  had 
daily  for  about  a  year  gathered  the  people 
together,  and  taught  them  the  Gospel  story. 
They  listened  to  the  visitor  with  marked  at- 
tention, and  as  the  address  drew  to  a  close 
he  saw  that  the  impression  made  was  very 
great.  "His  words,"  they  said,  as  he  ended, 
"were  very  good— would  he  build  them  a 
church  and  send  a  teacher?'* 

He  pointed  to  the  Idol  houses  all  around. 
'*Who/'  he  asked,  *"has  built  these?"  "Our 
young  men,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  cannot  build  you  a  church."  the  teacher 
replied;  '*you  have  built  these  for  your  Idols 
and  you  must  butld  the  house  for  the  true 
God."  They  saw  the  force  of  this  method  of 
reasoning.  "But,"  the  teacher  continued, 
'*that  is  not  enough.  Our  God  is  a  Jealous 
God.  He  must  have  the  whole  worship,  the 
whole  heart^the  Idols  must  be  destroyed." 
Then  they  shook  their  heads.  '^Christian 
teacher."  they  said*  "your  words  are  too 
strong;"  they  went  sadly  away. 

One  man,  however,  remained  behind,  and 
when  all  had  left  he  came  up  to  the  teacher 
and  said,  "Come  with  me  to  my  house  and 
burn  my  idols."  The  heart  of  the  Christian 
rejoiced.  "But,"  he  said,  "are  you  willing  to 
give  up  your  idols  and  to  have  them  burned 
publicly?"  The  man  replied  In  the  afflrma* 
tive. 

•*Then,  in  the  evening,  when  all  have  re- 
turned  from  the  farm,  I  will  come  and  we 
will  burn  them,"  In  the  evening  the  whole 
village  assembled.  The  teacher  entered  the 
man's  tmuse.  ^:ntl  then  TCirppeHTed  caTrytiis 
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the  idols.  A  large  fire  has  been  lighted  and 
after  a  few  earnest  words  the  idols  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  There  was  an  awe- 
stricken  silence.  Then  a  man  approached  the 
teacher  and  said,  "Come  to  my  house  and 
bum  my  idols  also."  Another  came  up  with 
the  same  words,  until  fifteen  of  the  villagers 
had  invited  him  to  destroy  their  gods. 


[Dec. 


A  Worship  God-Woman  in  China. 

ONE  day  a  Chinese  woman  came  to  me 
and    said:     *'Ko-nie,   when    you   have 
leisure  will  you  come  to  my  house?" 

It  was  evident  from  her  manner  she  had 
some  special  reason  for  her  request,  so  I 
said.  "Why,  A  Sim?" 

"I  have  long  believed  in  the  doctrine  and 
now  I  wish  to  rid  my  home  of  idolatrous 
things." 

"A  Sim,  do  your  neighbors  know  you  are 
a  worship-God-woman?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  they  may  despise  and 
ridicule  you?  Have  you  thought  of  such 
trials?" 

"Oh,  yes,  once  I  was  afraid,  but  now  it 
Is  no  matter  They  can  revile  me,  but  they 
cannot  save  my  soul.  Do  come.  God  is  my 
helper." 

I  took  a  Bible-woman  and  we  went  to  her 
home.  It  was  small  and  dark.  They  were 
poor,  so  poor  that  sometimes  they  had 
pawned  their  clothing  to  obtain  the  where- 
withal to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Oh,  the  fear 
of  vindictive,  revengeful  gods  which  en- 
chains these  people!  Never  do  they  rise  to 
the  thought  of  a  God  who  could  love  them 
When  they  are  told  of  a  God  who  is  love 
they  can  hardly  grasp  the  idea. 

We  held  a  meeting  of  "two  or  three  gath- 
ered together  in  his  name."  Then  we 
assisted  her  to  take  down  the  picture  of 
Buddha,  which  decorated  the  door,  the  var- 
ious articles  supposed  to  protect  from  evil 
influences  above  the  door,  the  characters 
representing  the  ancestors,  and  of  these  we 
made  a  bonflre.  The  incense  urns  were  cast 
out  upon  a  refuse  heap.  Then  she  exclaimed : 
"My  house  is  clean."  A  gleam  of  the  hope 
in  a  God  who  can  save  unto  the  uttermost 
transfigured  her. 

This  incident  occurred  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Last  year,  during  the  Chinese 
crisis,  when  many  ugly  rumors  were  abroad 
in  Southern  China,  and  some  of  the  heathen 
gleefully    taunted    the    Christians    that    the 


time  had  come  to  "toh  than"  (cut  off  hetdi) 
this  little  woman  besides  hundreds  of  oOmii, 
stood  unshaken — humble  followers  of  Jem 
—Harriet  E,  8t.  John. 


Savins:  Grace  in  BSexico. 

BY  MBS.  JOHN  W.  BUTLEB. 

A  BENEVOLENT  society  has  been  orsai- 
ized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  w<Hnn 
and  girls.  They  pay  weekly  dues,  and  some 
interested  friends  help  out  with  donatiana. 
From  this  fund  doctors  and  medicine  bilb 
are  paid  and  when  a  member  dies  the  familr 
is  assisted  in  paying  the  expense  of  the 
burial. 

A  member  of  this  society  was  a  dear  yoooc   ' 
Indian  woman  who  was  in  our  employ  aome 
months  ago.    She   could   neither  read  mn 
write,  but  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her  for  her  willingness  and  faith- 
fulness in  serving  others.    She  was  one  of    ' 
the  most  faithful  attendants  on  all  the  8e^    { 
vices    and    would    often    recite   a  promise,    | 
which  had  been  taught  her  previously. 

One  day  she  expressed  the  desire  to  lie 
baptized,  and  at  the  following  weekly  prayer 
meeting  she  and  a  cousin,  whom  she  had 
persuaded  to  join  her,  were  baptized  and 
took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  th? 
church  as  probationers,  although  the  fam- 
ilies of  each  were  strong  Catholics.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  close  of  the  service  how 
happy  she  looked,  for  the  face,  though  it  was 
that  of  the  dark  skin  of  the  Indian,  shone 
with  a  heavenly  light 

This  young  woman  became  ill  and  asked 
permission  to  go  to  her  mother,  who  lived  la 
an  Indian  town  some  thirty  miles  away. 
For  weeks  we  heard  nothing  from  her.  But 
later  her  mother  and  brother  came  to  tell  M 
that  she  was  dead. 

We  also  learned  the  following  facts  con- 
nected with  her  sickness  and  death.  She 
was  delirious  most  of  the  time,  but  con- 
stantly called,  by  name,  the  different  mem- 
bers of  our  family.  She  spoke  of  the  church 
and  begged  to  be  taken  to  it  As  the  en* 
drew  near  reason  returned,  and  she  reco8* 
nized  her  family  and  conversed  rational 
with  each. 

The  poor  body,  spent  with  the  fever,  1^^^ 


*5 
for  all  those   long  weeks  on  the  harden* 

mud  floor  with  only  a  straw  mat  for  a  V^  ^ 

with  no  change  of  garments,  and  no  doc*^ 

in  the  town,  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  ^ 

disease. 
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Jtist  I>efore  the  end  she  remained  qutel  for 
a  time,  Jooking  upward  with  a  steadfast 
^aze.  Then  with  superhuman  strength  she 
exclaimed  slowly,  but  rapturously,  "O — Lora 
—I — see  thy  glory!"  The  dark  eyes  closed 
on  all  that  was  earthly,  and  the  spirit 
winged  its  flight  to  enjoy  his  glory  for  end- 
less eternity. 

Thus  this  poor  young  Indian  woman  went 
from  that  mud  hut  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness   into    the    presence    of    her    Lord    and 
I       Redeemer. 


I 
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Rev,  Dr.  Sterling,  of  Palestine  writes:  "It 
has  l>een  sairl  that  it  is  impossible  to  convert 
a  Mohammedan,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
make  converts,  but  to  keep  them  from  death. 
One  of  the  latest  converts  has  not  been  heard 
of  from  the  day  that  he  confessed  Christ/' 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Phillips,  of  the  Uganda  Mis 
sion  writes:  **IT  a  boy  wants  to  l>e  baptized, 
he  is  obliged  to  read  one  of  the  Gospels  two 
or  three  times,  learn  a  number  of  texts  by 
heart,  and  learn  a  simple  cathechism,  and  an 
swer  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  our  Father  in  heaven.  One  boy  here  who 
Is  only  twelve,  teaches  in  school  every  morn- 
ing, learns  English  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
Sunday  takes  a  large  class  of  little  ones  in 
the  Sunday-schooK  He  wishes  to  be  a  preach- 
er and  a  missionary/' 

Dr.  Wm.  Burt  writes  of  ILaiy:  "Two-thirds 
of  the  educated  thinking  people  of  Italy  are 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Prot 
estantism  as  a  religious  movement  is  slow- 
ly but  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  is  not  to 
be  measured  hy  the  number  of  churches  or 
church  members,  not  even  if  we  should 
count  all  since  1848,  The  infltience  of  the 
Gospel  has  gone  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
evangelical  churches.  There  is  many  a  Nic- 
odemus  who  is  convinced  that  Italy  must  re- 
turn to  the  simple  precepts  of  the  Gospel  if 
It  is  to  be  saved  from  clericalism  and  super- 
stition on  the  one  hand  and  atheism  and  an 
archy  on  the  other.  In  many  of  the  rural  dis 
tricts  there  are  true  believers  where  as  yet 
there  is  no  church.  Evangelical  literature  is 
finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  army,  and 
navy.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometb.  but  not 
with  observation!  Were  a  great  leader  to 
arise  or  were  the  latent  antagonism  to  priest- 
ly domination  to  break  out  into  open  hostill 
ty  the  nation  would  be  born  in  a  day.  Dur- 
ing the  last  census  we  learned  that  in  some 


towns  where  there  are  only  about  fifty 
Church  members  more  than  200  declared 
themselves  evangelical  Christians,  and 
where  we  have  not  quite  100  members  500 
registered  themselves  as  Protestants.  A  mar- 
velous change  has  already  been  wrought  In 
public  opinion,  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  passing  away,  and  we  see  the 
dawning  of  better  days/* 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Jones  writes  from  Chemulpo, 
Korea,  ''Politically  Korea  is  on  the  lowest 
level  I  have  ever  known.  Outside  Seoul  and 
the  ports  no  government  and  no  law  exist 
Our  Christians  are  much  persecuted  and  roo* 
lested,  but  they  stand  firm  through  it/' 

Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.  D.,  writes,  "In 
1890  there  were  in  Korea  a  little  over  one 
hundred  Protestant  Christians  and  since 
then  there  has  been  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous growths  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Today,  men  and  wom- 
en, who  call  themselves  Christians,  counting 
those  who  are  tiaptlzed,  those  who  have  been 
received  into  claases  as  cathechumens,  and 
those  who  are  adherents — who  have  given  up 
heathen  practices  and  are  expecting  to  unite 
formally  with  the  church  when  the  mission 
deera  that  they  are  ready^there  are  in  Ko- 
rea today  over  20.00§  men  and  women  who 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ  A  pe* 
cullar  feature  of  the  work  in  Korea  is  that 
it  is  self-supporting.  The  natives  carry  on 
this  work,  and  the  foreign  missionaries  have 
to  superintend  and  direct  these  natives  and 
I  train  up  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  to 
I  be  leaders.*' 

I      A  Missionary  writes  of  Pundita  Rttmsibni^B 
I  Mission  at  Mukti,  near  Poona.  "The  mission 
buildings  which  are  of  good  stone  or  brick 
form  a  small  town  and  there  are  over  1900 
I  widows  and  orphans  in  the  home.  The  whole 
place  Is  like  an  immense  bee-hive.    Nearly  a 
thousand  are  in  school  and  the  rest  are  sew- 
j  ing,  cooking,  grinding,  doing  garden  or  field 
I  work.     Fifty-two  girls  are  being  thoroughly 
i  trained  as  teachers  and  many  more  as  Bible 
I  women.    A  great  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
I  all  the  villages  within  reach  by  these  wora- 
I  en,  who  go  out  in  bands,  headed  by  an  elder 
I  worker.    Many  deny  themselves  one  meal  on 
Sunday  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  something  to- 
ward mission  work/' 

The  Bombay  Guardian  of  October  11.  re- 
ports, **  Sister  Nivedita,  known  formerly  as 
Miss  Margaret  Noble,  came  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  late  Swami  Vivekanand  and  fol- 
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lowed  him  to  India  as  one  of  his  disciples. 
She  is  a  zealous  missionary  of  the  Ram 
Krishna  Mission,  established  by  the  late 
Swami.  She  has  recently  delivered  several 
lectures  in  Bombay.  The  burden  of  her  mes- 
sage was  that  of  exhorting  Indians  to  return 
to  the  past  philosophic  glories  of  their 
country.  She  called  missionaries  and  others 
*  fools*  who  tried  to  wean  India  from  her  an- 
cient ideals  of  true  religion.  She  stated  that 
men  endowed  with  high  mental  calibre  be- 
came ascetics  in  India  in  search  of  the  high- 
est knowledge  of  God,  while  the  same  set  of 
people  produced  statesmen  and  merchants  in 
the  West.  This  reactionary  method  will  do 
but  temporary  harm  to  India.  Her  people 
have  left  the  ancient  moorings,  and  however 
some  may  be  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  a 
cultured  lady  from  the  West  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Vivekanand,  and  extolling  him  as 
"one  who  spoke  with  authority,"  yet  One 
greater  than  Vivekanand  and  the  hoary 
Rishis  has  appeared  in  India  and  stands 
forth  and  will  yet  conquer  India." 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  writes  from  China; 
"Almost  all  the  magistrates  in  China,  partly 
from  old-time  custom  and  partly  from  a  felt 
necessity,  make  a  practice  of  exacting  from 
the  people,  under  color  of  indemnity  for  the 
ocean  man,  far  more  than  is  required,  and 
this  is  making  the  name  of  the  foreigner 
odious." 

Dr.  Chauncey  Goodrich  writes  from  China; 
"An  element  of  hope  for  China  is  that  she 
has  quite  a  body  of  young  and  middle-aged 
men  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  reform 
and  who  are  filled  with  patriotism.  If  the 
emperor  should  once  more  be  in  power  and 
be  surrounded  by  able  advisers,  great  changes 
will  take  place  and  we  shall  have  a  new 
China." 

The  Finnish  Missionary  Society  has  com- 
menced a  mission  in  China.  Its  first  mis- 
sionary to  China,  Pastor  Sjoblom,  is  study- 
ing the  language  in  Hankow.  The  Society  is 
the  only  Evangelical  missionary  society  in 
Russia  and  hitherto  its  only  foreign  mission 
has  been  in  Southwest  Africa. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Parker  writes  from  Shanghai, 
China  that  it  is  believed  by  many,  the  "Boxer 
leaders  are  secretly  preparing  for  another 
uprising,  and  that  this  time  it  will  be  more 
terrible  and  effectual  than  it  was  in  1900.  In 
some  parts  of  the  province  northwest  of 
Peking  the  Boxers  have  practically  gotten 
complete  control    of  the    country,    and    the 


local  officials  can  do  nothing  to  oppose  them. 
He  says  it  seems  almost  incredible  tliat  witlb 
in  so  short  a  time  after  these  fanatics  had 
been  so  completely  crushed  by  the  allied 
powers  in  1900  that  they  should  again  think 
of  arraying  themselves  against  the  world, 
but  apparently  they  have  not  yet  learned  the 
lesson  that  we  so  fondly  hoped  had  been 
taught  them,  and  they  are  determined  sooner 
or  later,  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  that  has 
been  placed  upon  them  by  the  invasion  of 
the  foreign  barbarian." 

Dr.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  the  American 
Board    Mission    in    China    writes,  "Missioa 
work  pays  in  China.    I  look  back  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  amazement  on  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  short  span  of  my  own  mission- 
ary life.    At  the  beginning  of  that  period 
there  were   about  two   thousand   Protestant 
Christians  in  China.    Thirty-five  years  later. 
when  the  Boxer  sirocco  struck  us,  there  were 
I  a  hundred  thousand,  and  these  of  a  much 
j  higher  type  than  those  of  three  decades  ear- 
;  lier.    At  the  beginning  of  my  missionary  life 
I  there  was  a  slight  fringe  of  the  gospel  (A 
I  bits  of  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of 
China,  and  all  the    rest   was    as   black  as 
I  Africa.    Today,  in  every  province  of  China— 
!  from  beyond  the  Great  Wall  to  Canton,  and 
jfrom  the  boarders  of  Tibet  to  the  Yellow 
1  Sea — the  glad  evangel  is  daily  preached.  And 
'  native  preachers  must  now  outnumber  the 
I  whole  body  of  Christian  converts  as  it  was 
■when  I  first  studied  the  strange  characters 
on  the  tea  chests." 

Archdeacon   Wolfe  writes  from  FoochoWr 
'  China.    "Day  and  night  there  are  processions 
I  going  through  the  streets  and  to  the  temple* 
,  imploring  the  protection  of  their  senseless 
idol-gods.     Enormous    sums   of   money  are 
I  spent  in  presents  to  the  temples.    One  family 
I  that  I  know  paid  $3,000  to  the  three  dilferefit 
temples  in  order  to  propitiate   the  gods  i** 
!  these  temples  on  behalf  of  the  head  of  tli* 
i  family  who  was  suffering  from  the  plagu®' 
but  no  sooner  was  the  money  paid  than  tl** 
man  died.     This  fact  did  not  weaken  the^^ 
confidence  in  the  power  of  their  dumb  ido*^ 
and  the  family  continued  to  make  presen*^ 
to  the  temple.    I  rejoice  to  know  that  mft^*^ 
Chinese  who  once  served  these  Idols  as  eaf**' 
estly  as  those  I  have  Just  mentioned,  are  no^ 
serving  the  True  God  with  a  simple,  chi^"' 
like  faith,  which  I  believe  not  even  de^*^ 
could  overcome." 
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FOUR  ESSENTIAL  CONVICTIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
EVANGELIZATION* 

BY  BEV.  EBNEST  Q.  WELLESLEY  WESLEY. 

D  ACK  of  all  intense  effort  there  must  be  intense  conviction.  The  man  who 
'^  does  not  intensely  believe  in  what  he  attempts  to  accomplish,  in  the 
methods  and  plans  he  intends  to  use,  cannot  be  as  intense  in  his  efforts  as  he 
would  be  if  held  in  the  firm  grasp  of  an  unwavering,  deepening,  whole-hearted 
conviction. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  in  these  days,  that  for  one  reason  or  another  (which  the 
writer  will  not  attempt  to  name  or  explain)  the  conviction  of  thousands  of 
professed  Christians  upon  many  questions  which  have  very  close  relation  with 
the  diurch  and  her  work  lacks  intensity.  There  is  too  much  professed  belief 
which  seems  partially,  not  to  say  wholly,  to  lack  force^  grip,  driving  energy. 
Belief  too  generally  appears  not  strong  enough  to  impel  to  action,  to  keep  in  ac- 
tion.   Men  and  women  believe,  but  their  beliefs  do  not  master  and  control  them. 

With  all  that  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  is  doing  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world,  with  all  that  the  various  denominations  are  doing  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor  (and  no  man  knows  or  can  know  what  is  being  attempted 
and  accomplished),  it  is  true  that  nowhere  near  what  might  be  accomplished  is 
being  done.  Failure  to  attempt  as  much  as  could  be  attempted  by  denomination, 
by  local  church,  by  individual,  must  be  due  to  cause. 

This  self-evident  fact  brings  us  to  the  subject  before  us:  There  are  four 
essential  convictions  which  must  press  very  deep  into  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  Christians  in  order  to  impel  them  forward  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  Christ  to  a  lost  world  and  to  bring  a  lost  world  to  Christ. 

(1.)  Conviction  that  the  world  is  lost.  That  this  fact,  as  an  all-mastering 
and  overmastering  conviction  of  soul  does  not  exercise  the  power  which  it  ought  to 
exercise  upon  our  general  church  membership  does  not  need  proof.  It  may  I30 
true  that  the  great  effort  of  missionary  enterprise  should  be  "to  bring  to  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  blessing  which  there  is  in 
the  world  in  Christ."  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  world  needs  this  knowledge  be- 
cause it  is  a  world  lost  in  sin. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Christians  would  be  much  more  interested 
in  the  rescue  of  a  few  imperiled  lives  from  sickness,  shipwreck,  fire  or  other 
danger  than  they  are  in  the  rescue  of  countless  millions  from  the  degradation  and 
death  of  that  condition  which  is  without  hope  because  it  is  without  God. 

The  cause  of  the  greater  interest  is  clearer  realization  of  the  fact  of  danger, 
of  its  imminence.  Let  Christians  realize  the  lost  condition  of  a  Christless  world 
as  they  realize  the  peril  of  lives  in  danger  from  earthly  calamity,  and  such  con- 
viction would  irresistibly  impel  to  inmiediate,  heroic,  continued  self-sacrifices. 
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(2.)  Conviction  that  the  world  can  be  saved.  When  faith  looks  down  upon 
the  millions  of  the  unsaved  in  heathen  lands,  upon  the  hundreds  of  millions  held 
in  bondage  of  sin,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  weakest  influence  of  the  Cross,  it  is 
too  apt  to  ask :  "Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?"  The  question  is  more  than  inquiry, 
it  frequently  amounts  to  denial,  quite  generally  to  doubt  as  to  the  possibility. 

The  Church  professes  to  believe  that  there  are  none  whom  our  blessed  Lord 
has  not  come  to  save,  who  cannot  be  saved  if  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  is  accepted, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  belief  lacks  conviction  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
millions. 

If  it  did  not  lack  conviction,  could  the  millions  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  at  the 
Bame  time  holding  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness  ? 

Without  question,  both  ministry  and  laity  lack  conviction  upon  this  matter. 
To  deny  this  statement  is  to  bring  a  most  frightful  accusation  against  those  wko 
do  little  or  nothing  in  the  vineyard. 

(3.)  Conviction  that  Christ  alone  can  save  the  world.  Though  we  may 
object  to  so  plain  a  statement  of  the  case,  it  is  true  that  thousands  of  Christian 
workers  have  been  and  still  are  asking  one  form  or  another :  "Must  not  the 
heathen  be  educated,  civilized,  improved,  in  this  way  or  that  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  have  the  Gospel  presented  to  them  ?"  The  question  asked  does  not 
take  exactly  this  form,  but  it  virtually  amounts  to  this. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  whole  Church  to  realize  with  the  most  intense  convic- 
tion that  the  very  first  thing  to  do  is  to  '^ift  up  Christ."  Whatever  educational, 
moral,  civilizing  or  uplifting  agencies  may  be  put  to  work,  it  must  be  Christ, 
and  Christ  crucified,  first.  Those  who  attempt  to  build  without  Christ  as  the 
foundation-stone,  build  in  the  air  or  upon  the  sand.  Until  the  eternally  enduring 
spikes  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  are  driven  far  below  the  quicksands  and  mire 
of  all  else,  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  impossible. 

Fifty  years  spent  in  educating  and  civilizing  a  hundred  persons  will  accom." 
plish  less  than  one  year  spent  in  presenting  Christ.  The  most  perfect  morality 
without  Christ  is  of  no  value  as  a  saving  agency.  Christ  alone  can  save  the  lost 
world. 

(4.)  Conviction  that  "7"  am  to  do  my  part.  Personal  responsibility  imist 
lieconie  the  conviction  of  the  Church  before  the  will  of  God  can  be  accomplished- 
If  tlio  whole  Christian  Church  was  possessed  by  this  conviction  in  each  of  i** 
uitiinhora,  in  the  majority  of  its  members,  there  would  be  no  need  to  urge  Chti^ 
tittiiu  to  go,  to  give,  to  help,  to  pray,  to  toil. 

IN^raoiial  conviction  of  a  personal  responsibility  would  very  soon  break  do^^^ 
ft|mthy,  Hulfishness,  slothfulness,  stinginess,  faithlessness,  coldness,  lack  of  '^^' 
ttoreat  an  w(?ll  as  all  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  world's  redemption. 

SiH'li  general  conviction  of  personal  responsibility  may  be  considered 
ilrtittm,  Moinothing  incapable  of  realizaton.     It  will  be  but  a  dream  until  ^^ 
Hpirit  Ih  poured  out  from  on  high  and  received  by  millions  instead  of  by  b**^ 
diHiilH.     It  irt  the  will  of  God  that  every  Christian  should  feel  '^oe,  woe  is  u^^ 
ma  if  I  tlo  not  my  o^vn  part  in  the  matter  of  evangelizing  the  world."    Not    ■ 
fwil  \\\oTi^  or  loss  of  this  intense  personal  sense  of  duty,  privilege  and  honor  iB 
(HitifoM  to  A  low  standard  of  personal  life  in  Christ. 
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Do  these  four  convictions  press  upon  your  heart  and  mind  as  you  read  these 
words  ?  Are  you  controlled  by  belief  that  the  world  is.  lost  ?  that  the  world  can 
be  saved  ?  that  Christ  alone  can  save  the  world  ?  that  you  have  your  own  part 
to  do  ?  If  you  are  not  thus  controlled  it  is  because  the  life,  the  light,  the  will, 
the  love,  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus  does  not  fill  and  govern  you  as  should  be 
(because  it  can  be)  the  case. 

Providence,  B.  I. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHRISTIANITY* 

(BIztractB  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  Toronto,  Canada,  March,  1902.) 

BT  B£V.  H.  £.  FOX^  M.  A. 

TT  HERE  are  challenges  of  many  sorts.  It  is  a  challenge  to  your  self-control 
^  when  a  bully  shakes  his  fist  in  your  face.  When  you  hear  the  cry  of  a  wail- 
ing woman  or  a  suffering  child,  it  is  a  challenge  to  your  sympathy.  When  you 
know  of  the  bondage  of  the  downtrodden  slave  or  read  of  a  nation  starving  for 
food,  it  is  a  challenge  to  your  active  benevolence.  There  is  the  challenge,  too,  of 
a  generous  rival  to  good  works.  There  is  the  challenge  of  a  brave  companion  in 
danger.  There  is  the  challenge  of  a  noble  example.  And  out  of  the  open  doors 
of  the  non-Christian  world  I  think  I  hear  all  these  voices  challenging  the  Chris- 
tian Church  today. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  the  bully.  You  ask  whom  I  mean  ?  I  mean  that  one 
religion  which,  except  Christianity,  has  been  the  great  aggressive  religion  of  the 
world — the  religion  of  Islam.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  we  have  heard 
little  about  it  during  this  Convention,  for  I  do  not  know  any  part  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  which  has  a  greater  claim  upon  Christendom,  just  for  that  very 
fact  that  Mohammedanism  is  our  stoutest  rival.  Perhaps  those  who  only  look  at 
Islam,  as  represented  by  Turkey,  think  of  it  as  a  sick  and  dying  religion.  I  wish 
it  were. 

There  is  no  false  system  against  whose  closed  doors  we  are  beating  apparently 
so  much  in  vain  as  we  are  against  this.  I  know  no  missionaries  who  have  a 
harder  task,  or  who  demand  more  sympathy  and  more  prayers — ^not  even  our 
missionaries  in  China — than  those  who  are  laboring  in  Mohanmiedan  lands. 
There  is  a  Mohammedan  university  in  the  world,  larger  than  any  Christian 
university,  whose  students  come  from  a  wider  area  than  those  in  any  college  in 
this  Christian  land.  The  University  of  Al  Azhar  draws  its  students  from  India, 
on  the  East,  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  There  are  two  Englishmen  laboring 
there,  quietly  watching  and  trying  to  find  opportunities  for  influencing  students. 
But  it  would  not  be  wise — so  bitter  is  the  hostility  of  the  Mohanmiedan — ix> 
speak  publicly  of  what  they  are  doing.  From  this  university  there  go  forth 
numbers  of  ]Moslem  missionaries. 

And  I  am  told  by  some  of  our  own  workers  in  West  Africa  that  Moham- 
medanism is  spreading  down  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  taking  the  place  of  the 
degraded  religions  of  animism  or  fetishism,  as  any  superior  religion  must,  and 
thus  creating  a  greater  obstacle  to  Christianity  than  they  have  displaced. 
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And  there  is  another  ground  on  which  Islam  challenges  us.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  decadent  Christianity,  I  doubt  if  Mohammedanism  would  have  come 
into  existence.  It  was  because  the  Christianity  of  the  time  of  Mohammed  had 
lost  its  power,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  it  save  a  dead  ecclesiasticism  and  rites  that 
seemed  to  him  no  better  than  idolatry,  that  he  was  driven  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
He  clung  to  the  unity  or  sovereignty  of  God,  but  he  rejected  that  revelation  of 
Him  to  which  the  Christians  whom  he  knew  had  shewn  themselves  so  faithless. 
Therefore,  the  Christians  of  today  owe  to  Moslems  the  presentation  of  a  true 
gospel — the  gospel  of  one  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus.  Never  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  China  and  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  wide  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  I  have  heard  from  persons  who,  by  the  length  of  their  resi 
dence  in  China  are  the  least  qualified  to  express  an  opinion — gentlemen  who 
rush  over  there  for  a  few  weeks  and  come  back  and  tell  us  that  they  know  all 
about  it — (and  China  is  the  last  place  of  which  you  can  learn  everything  in  a 
fortnight) — I  have  heard  such  persons  declare  that  the  cause  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak  was  missionary  aggression.  We  know  better.  It  was  not  the  presence 
of  the  missionaries,  but  the  absence  of  missionaries  that  brought  it  about. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  dark  days  of  the  mutiny  in 
India.  Those  were  sad  months,  while  England  trembled,  until  it  pleased  God 
to  turn  the  tide.  Do  you  know,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  perilous  uprising 
not  a  single  Indian  Christian  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  ?  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  native  Christian  Church  was  loyal  to  British  authority.  And  is  it 
not  a  fair  argument  to  say  that,  if  India  had  been  evangelized  as  she  ought  tx) 
have  been,  the  mutiny  would  never  have  occurred  ? 

And  I  dare  to  say  the  same  of  China.  If  she  had  been  evangelized  by  bat- 
talions of  Christian  soldiers  instead  of  their  being  sent  in  twos  and  threes,  far 
separated  from  each  other,  and  if  all  China  had  been  evangelized  as  she  might 
have  been  any  time  within  these  fifty  years,  is  it  likely  that  this  dreadful  out- 
break would  have  happened?  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  possible. 
China  is  calling  now  through  her  sorrows  and  by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  for  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Japan  there  has  been  a  crisis  which  may  pass  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Japanese  are  a  singularly  progressive  people.  The  day  will  soon  come  when 
probably  they  will  say :  "We  do  not  want  Western  teachers  any  longer ;  we  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.*'  Now  is  the  time  to  evangelize  Japan, 
before  she  lapses  into  agnosticism  or  indifference  to  all  religion. 

From  India,  too,  comes  a  loud  call — even  more  to  us  in  England  than  to 
America.  Though  India  has  been  under  Christian  influences  for  considerably 
over  a  century,  not  more  than  one  person  in  every  200  in  rural  India  has  yet 
heard  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  so  as  to  know  what  it  really  is. 

The  poverty  of  these  people  is  in  itself  a  challenge.  Let  me  give  an  illustra- 
tion. I  remember  going  out  early  one  morning  with  an  old  missionary  in  South 
India  to  visit  some  native  Christians.  We  rode  over  the  rice  plains  until  we 
came  to  a  little  village,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  little  mud  hut,  the  prayer- 
house  of  a  little  church  of  fifteen  or  twenty  people.  They  met  there  every  morn- 
ing before  going  to  work  to  worship  Gtod,  and  then  they  came  back  again  in  the 
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evening  to  thank  Him  for  the  blessings  of  the  day.  We  joined  in  their  little 
service,  and  there  my  friend  had  to  tell  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
their  teacher.  There  was  another  village  farther  away  where  the  people  were 
asking  for  some  one  to  come  and  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  who  could  be  sent. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  the  cry — it  rings  in  my  ears  today — the  cry  of  those 
poor  villagers  as  they  ran  after  us,  putting  their  hands  up,  knowing  I  was  a 
stranger  from  England,  and  thinking  that  I  would  take  a  message  back.  "O, 
Master,"  they  cried,  "Tell  the  people  of  England  to  send  us  more  teachers  who 
will  show  us  the  way  to  heaven ;  we  cannot  find  it  by  ourselves." 

I  saw  a  woman  standing  by  the  roadside  with  her  baby  on  her  hip,  and  as  one 
can  often  reason  with  an  Indian  by  an  illustration  better  than  in  any  other  way, 
I  said :  "That  woman  will  not  always  carry  that  child ;  it  will  learn  to  walk ;  it 
will  grow  to  be  a  man,  and  some  day,  when  the  mother  is  old  and  weak,  perhaps 
he  will  carry  her  instead  of  her  carrying  him.  So  we  want  to  teach  you  to  walk 
and  to  be  strong;  and  some  day  it  may  be  that,  when  the  church  which  has 
nursed  you  has  grown  old,  you  will  come  and  help  it  instead  of  its  helping  you." 

I  thought  I  had  given  them  a  pretty  parable  to  which  there  could  be  no 
answer.  But  an  Indian  is  more  than  a  match  at  that  kind  of  argument.  They 
replied,  "Master,  you  have  forgotten  one  thing.  We  were  bom  lame  and  we 
never  can  walk." 

It  was  too  true.  They  were  asking  for  bread  and  I  had  given  them  a  stone. 
Poor  souls,  their  daily  wages  were  about  three  to  four  cents  a  day,  and  what  can 
a  man  do  on  that  ?  Of  course,  his  wants  are  not  so  many  as  ours,  but  still  it  is 
a  bare  struggle  for  existence.  And  how  can  he  maintain  his  churches  and 
schools  ?  No,  friends,  there  is  a  challenge  to  you  from  these  vast  lands,  where 
men  never  can  be  rich.  Do  not  judge  India  by  her  babus  and  merchants  and  the 
men  who  come  over  here  and  put  big  gilt  letters  over  their  shops.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  country  villages  and  are  so  near  the  border  o^ 
starvation  that  a  famine  sweeps  them  away  like  flies. 

There  is  another  land  which  is  giving  even  a  larger  and  a  grander  challenge 
than  these.  Ten  years  ago,  when  my  beloved  brother,  Bishop  Tucker,  went  lo 
Uganda,  he  found  there  300  baptized  Christians,  the  fruit  of  the  preceding 
fifteen  years ;  today  there  are  30,000,  an  increase  of  a  hundredfold.  There  was 
then  one  church  in  which  men  worshiped;  today  there  are  700.  Then  there 
were  twenty  native  evangelists,  a  fair  proportion,  you  will  admit,  out  of  300 ; 
now  there  are  2,000,  again  a  hundredfold.  Then  there  was  only  one  province 
in  which  the  gospel  was  being  preached— the  country  of  Uganda.  Now  Busoga,  on 
the  East,  Bunyoro  on  the  North,  have  heard  the  gospel.  Tore  is  rivaling  Uganda 
in  its  eagerness  for  the  word ;  and  up  the  slopes  of  Ruwenyai  down  into  the  dark 
forests  of  the  Congo  the  message  has  been  carried  by  natives.  The  first  pygmif»5 
have  been  baptized,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda  has  sent  a  party  of  native 
evangelists  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wadelai  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Sudan. 

Is  not  this  a  challenge  of  a  noble  sort  ?  You  may  judge  for  yourselves  of 
what  sort  is  the  Christianity  of  these  people  by  the  following  story : 
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When  the  British  authorities  first  went  to  Uganda  they  found  slavery  in  full 
force  in  its  worst  and  most  cruel  form.  The  first  thing  they  did,  as  they  always 
do.  was  to  suppress  all  slave-trading  and  raiding.  But  domestic  slavery,  which 
is  a  much  harder  matter  to  deal  with,  they  left  alone.  Vested  interests  of  any 
kind,  and  most  of  all  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  are  the  most  stubborn  encroach- 
ments of  selfishness. 

Some  slaves  of  a  certain  Mohammedan  master  ran  away  from  him  on  account 
of  brutal  treatment  and  took  refuge  with  a  Christian  chieftain.  The  master  fol- 
lowed and  claimed  his  property  as  he  would  his  cattle  or  his  goats.  The  Chris- 
tians refused  to  give  them  up.  The  master  appealed  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  country — a  Christian  native  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  and  this  man 
said :  "I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  laws  of  our  country  still  recognize  domestic 
slavery,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  laws  to  be  broken.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I  am 
here  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  those  slaves  must  go  back  to  the  man  who  owns 
them." 

Then  some  of  the  Christians  went  to  Bishop  Tucker.  He  told  them  he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  their  laws.  They  said :  T^s  this  a  good 
law  or  a  bad  law  V  He  replied  that  it  was  within  their  power  to  decide  that,  and 
if  they  wished  to  be  told  what  God's  view  about  it  was,  he  would  show  them- 
So  the  most  influential  men,  all  being  Christians,  were  taken  into  the  church- 
there  were  about  forty  of  them,  all  leading  chieftains  of  the  country — ^and  he 
opened  the  Word  of  God  to  them.  He  read :  ^AU  things  whatsoever  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;'  Tove  one  another ;'  *Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.'  Then  he  said,  'Now  you 
know  what  God  says ;  go  and  settle  the  thing  for  yourselves.' 

They  went  away  and  held  a  prayer-meeting  among  themselves,  and  then  every 
man  declared  his  willingness  to  give  his  slaves  their  freedom,  and,  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  that  afternoon  slavery  was  abolished  in  Uganda  without  bloodshed  and 
by  the  moral  force  of  the  gospel  working  upon  converted  hearts.  Here  was  one 
of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  it  took  the  little  church  in  Uganda 
but  eighteen  years  to  reach  it. 

Is  not  that  a  challenge  ?    If  the  Christians  of  Uganda  can  show  such  zeal, 
such  earnestness,  such  self-denial,  such  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  what  ma^ 
not  the  future  be  of  these  people  ?    I  can  think  of  no  nobler  service  than  to  joi^ 
such  men  and  help  them  to  complete  the  emancipation  of  their  race  by  tlr*> 
saving  power  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 


WESLEYAN  METHODISM  IN  JAMAICA. 

BY  REV.  ERNEST  GERARD  COOKE. 

I  TNTIL  comparatively  recent  times  the  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica  was  almo^ 
^^      unknowni  to  the  great  world  lying  across  the  seas. 

The  enterprise  of  the  trader,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  tourist  seeking  for  ne'-^ 
lands  to  visit,  have  largely  helped  to  bring  the  island  before  the  notice  of  tt^ 
world.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  visited  by  many  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yea  - 
some  of  them  men  of  great  position  and  influence  abroad.  These  by  pen  an^ 
speech  have  popularized  the  island  in  the  minds  of  their  friends  at  home. 
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But  if  the  world  only  dreamt  of  half  the  beauty  and  worth  of  this  land — its 
glorious  sunsets^  its  varied  and  far-spreading  landscapes^  its  wealth  of  orchids 
and  ferns  and  beautiful  plants,  its  mighty  torrents,  its  stupendous  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  its  wide  plains,  its  pretty  towns,  its  splendid  rail- 
way service  through  a  large  part  of  the  country,  its  electric  tram-service  in 
Kingston,  the  capital,  not  to  mention  its  large  and  well-managed  hotels — if  the 
world  only  knew  what  Jamaica  was  like,  its  verdict  would  be  such  as  to  make 
Switzerland  and  Italy  look  to  their  laurels. 

On  the  shores  of  this  land,  storm-driven  out  of  his  course,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Coke,  the  father  of  Wesleyan  missions,  landed  on  January  19,  1789,  and  here 
soon  after  Methodist  churches  were  started.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Coke's  visit  the 
mass  of  the  island's  population  consisted  of  slaves  on  the  plantations,  and  in  this 
condition  they  remained  for  forty-nine  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  fully 
liberated. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  preached  by  the  ministry  of  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Angli- 
can, Moravian,  Presbyterian  and  other  churches,  has  wrought  a  wondrous  moral 
transformation  in  our  people's  thought  and  life,  and,  though  here  as  elsewhere 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired,  we  cannot  help  saying,  *^What  hath  God 
wrought  I" 

Among  the  fruits  of  the  sanctified  toil  of  English  Wesleyan  missionaries  is 
the  noble  band  of  native  ministers  who  have  been  trained  in  this  land  and  who 
have  in  their  turn  rendered  work  in  quality  and  degree  as  great  as  that  of  the 
former. 

Foremost  among  these  men  are  Revs.  W.  Clarke  Murray,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas 
Middleton  Geddes. 

The  latter  was,  indeed,  a  fulfillment  of  the  human  signification  of  that 
prophesy  in  Isaiah  32,  2 :  He  was  to  all  our  people  and  also  to  the  executive  of 
our  Conference  "as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,"  and  ever  by  his 
life  and  testimony  he  pointed  to  Him  who  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  Divine 
signification  of  the  prophecy — the  Eock  of  Ages  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
love  the  world  should  sit.  He  was  a  great  man,  his  witnessing  for  God  being  of 
such  a  type  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  any  ministry. 

Englishmen  in  our  ministry  who  know  well  what  they  assert  have  said  as 
much  as  this  of  him  from  a  loyal,  loving  heart. 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  Murray  is  a  remarkable  man,  rich  in  mental  endowments 
and  spiritual  enduements,  one  whose  work  has  been  more  strictly  educational 
than  that  of  Mr.  Geddes,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Geddes,  has  thought  out  for  himself 
the  great  problems  of  our  Christianity  and  has  tried  to  catch  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation. 

These  doctrines  he  has  forcefully  and  beautifully  stated  before  his  congrega- 
tions, and  he  has  been  honored  of  God  in  the  winning  of  many  souls. 

He  has  been  superintendent  in  some  of  the  best  circuits,  but  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  at  York  Castle  High  School  and  Theological  College,  and 
at  another  time  at  Barbican  High  School  that  his  memory  will  perhaps  be 
specially  fragrant. 
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The  sons  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  many  parts  of  the  world  will  lonn^y 
turn  over  the  page  of  memory  which  recalls  the  life-work  of  this  good  man  u^ 
his  influence  over  them. 

It  was  not  until  recently  he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  This  was  early 
in  May,  1894,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  writer  of  this  article  began,  nndff 
him,  his  college  career  at  York  Castle. 

Nearly  all  the  yoimger  native  ministers  have  been  trained  by  Dr.  Murray 
at  this  institution,  and  as  president  of  our  Conference  he  commands  the  respect 
of  all. 

As  a  financier  we  know  to  our  lasting  gain  his  great  powers. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  telling  about  the  \york  of  such  veterans  as  Kevs.  Duff, 
Pamther  and  Kussell,  or  that  of  the  younger  men,  such  as  Lindo,  Brown,  Key- 
nolds,  Greddes,  Jr.,  Macintosh,  Williams,  Atkin,  Baron  Hay,  Glasspole,  Smith, 
Wallace  and  others  not  less  eminent  in  their  various  spheres,  and  whose  life 
spiritual  and  intellectual  has  been  nurtured  whilst  laboring  for  Gt>d  in  this  lani 

We  have  had  our  pentecosts  here ;  and,  if  every  missionary  recorded  his  life's 
work,  we  should  have  bright  pages  to  offer  the  readers  of  another  edition  of  Dr. 
Pearson's  *^ew  Acts  of  the  Apostles.''  But  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  noble  mea 
who  have  fought  and  triumphed  over  the  great  odds  against  them  in  eztendiog 
Messiah's  kingdom,  is  on  high,  and  the  great  day  will  declare  it 

The  Methodist  youth  of  this  country,  like  the  colleges  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  them  have  graduated  there  and  retunied  to  fill 
useful  positions. 

Foreign  missionary  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  Costa  Kica,  Panama,  Colon 
and  among  the  French  and  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Hayti,  and  the  rapii 
progress  of  our  missions  in  these  countries  is  adequate  proof  to  us  of  the  Divine 
call  to  labor  there. 

Home  missionary  work  is  being  prosecuted,  too.  There  are  many  yet  in  this 
beautiful  land  who  know  not  Christ  experimentally. 

We  have  had  as  a  church  heroes  of  the  cross — ^men  who  have  risked  iheir 
lives  in  malarial  districts  and  who  have  lived  and  labored  for  Christ  with  hardly 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  have  died  triumphantly  rejoicing  in  having  so 
lived. 

Chief  among  the  home  missionary  circuits  is  the  Mountainside  Circuit  The 
missionary,  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  a  large  field  of  Christian  activity. 

The  appointments  on  the  circuit  are  Mountainside,  Mount  Osborne,  Perks- 
ville,  Lacovia,  Newmarket  and  Newcombe  Valley,  and  these  six  churches  are 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  some  of  them  many  miles  apart. 

The  people  are  poor,  depending  on  the  soil  for  their  subsistence,  and  for 
several  months  in  the  year  we  sometimes  suffer  from  drought.  A  more  loyal  and 
devoted  people  can  nowhere  be  found,  and,  according  to  their  ability,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  Lord's  work. 

Our  Conferential  life  will  not  continue  long.  It  has  for  very  wise  reasons 
(as  published  in  the  Methodist  Times  and  other  leading  Methodist  papers  ii 
England)  been  thought  desirable  to  revert  to  our  former  relation  to  the  Britial: 
Conference,  i.  e.,  be  constituted  again  a  missionary  district. 
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We  are  in  a  transitional  period  and,  we  doubt  not,  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dawn.  The  words  of  our  missionary  in  Panama,  the  Rev.  Alexander  W.  Geddes, 
as  he  closes  his  report  for  1901,  are  particularly  fitting  and  may  be  adopted  by 
UBa  whole:  "It  is  a  day  in  which  the  light  is  neither  clear  nor  dark,  but  it  is 
a  day  known  onlv  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  come  to  i>ass  that  at  eventide  it  shall 
be  light.'' 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  BEV.  JAMES  MUDGE,  D.  D. 

T*  WO  or  three  general  remarks  may  be  made  on  this  theme  before  particulars 
*  are  taken  up.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  yet  of  no  little  complexity 
and  some  obscurity.  Xot  a  great  deal  has  been  published  upon  it.  That  is, 
most  of  the  writing  and  speaking  about  India  is  occupied  either  with  the  country, 
its  history,  geography,  government,  etc.,  or  with  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Another  article  in  this  series  ^vill  take  up  the  religions  of  India,  and  still  another 
will  treat  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  So  that  the  present  paper  is  consid- 
erably restricted.    But  that,  on  some  accounts,  is  all  the  better. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus  are  queer  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
naturally  those  that  are  queerest  are  the  ones  mainly  selected  for  mention.  But 
this  may  be  easily  overdone,  and  a  false  impression  conveyed. 

The  Hindus  are  human  beings  not  essentially  different  from  ourselves.  The 
points  of  resemblance  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  points  of  contrast.  The 
great  facts  and  laws  of  human  nature  prevail  there  as  here.  And  where  their 
customs  seem  to  us  most  curious,  and  perhaps  even  senseless,  further  examina- 
tion usually  shows  that  there  is  a  reason  for  them,  probably  a  very  good  reason 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Hindus  are  by  no  means  a  savage  or  barbarous  people.  They  are  to  a 
large  d^ree  civilized  and  have  bcfen  so  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet,  like  all 
Eastern  nations,  they  are  unprogressive.  Their  advance  seems  to  have  come 
to  a  decided  stop  some  centuries  ago,  and  since  then  they  have  been  contented  to 
do  as  their  forefathers  did.  This  is  the  case  all  through  Asia,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  touched  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  European,  and  thus  stirred  from  its 
lethargj'. 

Japan  has  thoroughly  waked  up  through  American  influence.  China  is 
stirring  her  huge  limbs  in  spasmodic  efforts  to  rise,  and  India,  under  British 
tuition,  is  gradually  changing,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  have  not  been  as  yet 
greatly  affected.  What  their  ancestors  were  two  thousand  years  ago  that  sub- 
stantially they  are  today. 

This  people  of  India  are  so  profoundly  religious — with  a  religion  which  in 
no  way  includes  morality,  l>e  it  remembered — that  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  their 
habits  and  customs  without  trenching  a  good  deal  ujum  their  religion.  But  we 
will  keep  these  matters  as  separnte  as  |K>ssible.  Furthermore,  to  attempt  to  treat 
of  the  Indian  people  as  a  wliol(»,  or  even  of  the  Hindu  section  of  them,  is  very 
liable  to  mislead. 

It  should  Ik?  borne  in  mind  that  India  is  practically  a  continent  and  an  empire 
composed  of  many  nations  and  rncc^?  and  religions,  among  whom  strong  diversi- 
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ties  exist.  The  aborigines,  or  hill  and  jungle  tribes,  are  very  different  from  the 
Dravidians,  who  in  turn  do  not  closely  resemble  the  Aryans.  The  Parsees,  the 
Buddhists,  the  Mohanunedans,  the  demon  worshipers,  differ  much  from  the  Hin- 
dus, and  among  the  latter  are  differences  of  all  sorts  due  to  nationality,  climate, 
occupation,  etc. 

AVhat  we  shall  have- to  say  will  apply  most  closely  to  North  India,  including 
Bengal  and  the  Ganges  Valley,  where  it  was  our  privilege  to  live  for  many  years, 
and  of  which  we  can  speak  from  personal  observation.  But  as  no  foreigner  can 
possibly  do  full  justice  to  this  theme,  we  shall  draw  quite  largely  in  what  we  say 
on  a  book  very  rare  in  this  country,  if  foimd  at  all,  a  book  published  a  few  years 
ago  in  Calcutta  by  Babu  Shib  Chunder  Bose,  an  enlightened  Bengali  of  mature 
conviction  and  character,  eminently  qualified  to  speak  from  first-hand  informa- 
tion. The  title  of  his  book  is,  "The  Hindus  as  They  Are ;  A  Description  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  and  Inner  Life  of  Hindu  Society  in  Bengal."  He  gives  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  correct  concerning  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  domestic  economy  of  his  countrymen  and  countrv^vomen, 
and  if  anyone  wishes  to  go  into  the  subject  extensively  they  would  do  well  to  try 
to  get  hold  of  this  volume,  issued  by  W.  Newman  &  Co.,  Calcutta,  and  Edward 
Stanford,  London.  He  takes  up  the  Hindu  household,  birth  of  a  Hindu,  the 
Hindu  schoolboy,  vows  of  Hindu  girls,  marriage  ceremonies,  caste,  the  Bengali 
Babu,  the  native  physician,  Hindu  females  and  widows,  suttee,  polygamy  and 
the  numerous  festivals.. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  are,  perhaps,  as  interesting  and  singular  as  any- 
thing here  described,  but,  as  the  description  occupies  fifty  large  pages,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  extremely  complicated  they  are  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
convey  much  idea  of  them  in  a  small  space.  The  chief  things  that  impress  a 
reader  are  the  great  expense  involved  and  the  silliness  or  grossness  of  the  details. 

The  expense  comes  from  the  extended  feasting  indulged  in  and  the  extrava- 
gant presents  made.  The  greatest  burden  falls  on  the  head  of  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  who  must  marry  their  daughter  at  any  cost  or  be  forever  disgraced,  and  are 
spurred  on  by  social  pride  to  do  it  in  the  highest  style  they  can  possibly  com- 
mand. "At  a  very  moderate  calculation,"  says  Babu  Bose,  "a  tolerably  re- 
spectable marriage  nowadays  comes  to  £200,  sometimes  more."  Very  wealthy 
men,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  sometimes  spend  several  lakhs  of  rupees, 
or  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars,  on  these  marriage  ceremonies. 

To  people  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  wedding  often  means  financial  ruin. 
The  guests  run  up  into  the  hundreds  and  sometimes  closely  approximate  a 
thousand.  Very  many  press  in  who  are  not  invited,  mingling  in  the  crowd  to 
get  a  grand  meal,  and  numbers  will  depart  after  dinner  with  bundles  of  fine 
edibles  and  sweetmeats  in  their  hands.  The  Brahmin  priests  are  lavishly  treated 
with  costly  gifts.  All  relatives  are  handsomely  remembered.  Bands  of  music 
are  hired,  and  dancing  girls  perform.  The  clothing  worn  is  elaborate  and  luxuri- 
ous. There  are  splendid  illuminations,  fireworks  and  gorgeous  processions. 
And,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  goes  on  almost  continuously  for  weeks, 
it  will  Tcadily  be  seen  how  the  items  count  up  and  crushing  debts  are  frequently 
contracted.  Red  is  the  wedding  color  for  wearing  apparel,  and  even  for  invita- 
tion cards,  it  being  a  sign  of  joy. 
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There  is  a  first  marriage,  which  is  more  strictly  a  binding  betrothal,  when 
the  bride  is  perhaps  seven  or  nine ;  and  then  there  is  a  second  marriage,  when  the 
union  is  really  consummated  and  the  bride  goes  to  live  with  her  husband,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  A  good  deal  of  the  ceremony  involved  in  the  full 
nuptial  rites  is  not  only  puerile  in  the  extreme,  but  vulgar  and  indecent. 

The  principal  part,  however,  with  which  we  must  content  ourselves  as  we 
hasten  on  is  the  following :  The  bridegroom,  laying  aside  his  embroidered  robe, 
is  dressed  in  a  red  silk  cloth  and  taken  to  the  chamber  of  worship,  where  the 
bride,  also  attired  in  a  silk  sari,  veiled  and  trembling  through  fear,  is  slowly 
brought  from  the  female  penetralia  on  a  wooden  seat  borne  by  two  servants  and 
placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  bridegroom.  The  agitation  of  her  feelings  is  greatly 
soothed  by  the  wealth  of  golden  ornaments  with  which  her  person  is  adorned. 

The  oflSciating  priest  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  fourteen  blades  of 
khoosh  grass,  which  he  winds  and  ties  around  his  fingers.  The  priest  then  poui^s 
a  little  holy  Ganges  water  into  the  bridegroom's  right  hand,  which  he  holds, 
while  the  father-in-law  repeats  a  mantra  or  incantation,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
lets  it  fall.  Rice,  flowers  and  doorva  grass  are  next  given  him,  which  he  lays 
near  the  copper  pan  containing  the  holy  water.  The  oflSciating  priest  now  di- 
rects him  to  put  his  hand  into  the  copper  pan,  and,  placing  the  hand  of  the  bride 
on  that  of  the  bridegroom,  ties  them  together  with  a  garland  of  flowers. 

The  father  of  the  girl  next  proceeds  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  boy  in  a  set 
form  of  speech  provided  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  boy  says :  "I  have  received 
her."  The  father-in-law  then  takes  off  the  garland  of  flowers  with  which  the 
hands  of  the  married  pair  were  boimd  and,  pouring  some  holy  water  on  their 
hands,  pronounces  his  benediction.  A  piece  of  silk  cloth  is  then  put  over  the 
heads  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  they  are  asked  to  look  at  each  other  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  A  very  small  piece  of  coarse  cloth  is  tied  to  the  silk  scarf  of 
the  bridegroom,  which  is  fastened  again  to  the  silk  garment  of  the  bride,  thus 
symbolizing  a  union  never  to  be  severed. 

Turning  now  to  the  opposite  extreme — to  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  sick- 
ness and  death,  we  learn  that  when  a  Hindu  becomes  seriously  ill,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  consult  the  almanac  as  to  the  stellar  mansion  of  the  period  and 
engage  an  oflSciating  priest  to  perform  a  series  of  religious  atonements  for  the 
removal  of  the  evil  spirit  and  the  restoration  of  health.  If  he  gets  worse  and  his 
end  seems  near  he  is  hurried  to  the  riverside,  for  to  die  at  home  would  brand  him 
as  an  unrighteous  person ;  he  must  die  on  the  bank  of  the  holy  stream,  or,  if  that 
is  not  feasible,  be  brought  as  near  that  position  as  possible. 

He  is  placed  on  a  low  bed-frame,  or  charpoy,  and  hurried  away,  no  matter 
how  inclement  the  weather,  to  the  Ganges,  with  whose  mud  his  forehead  is 
daubed,  while  the  sacred  toolsee  plant  is  placed  about  his  head.  It  is  a  dismal, 
ghastly  scene  that  the  dying  eyes  look  upon  at  the  burning  ghat,  or  place  of 
cremation,  ^lultitudos  have  their  lives  shortened  or  sacrificed  entirely  by  these 
superstitions  practices.  If  a  man  is  too  long  in  dying,  artificial  means  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  process.  The  muddy 
water  of  the  river  is  poured  down  the  choked  throat,  or  the  sufferer  is  immersed 
in  the  water  till  suffocation  ensues. 


Wlien  death  finally  comes — perhaps  after  several  days  of  neglect  and 
sure  by  the  river  bank — sl  fuDeral  pile  is  reared  of  firewood,  a  little  sandal-wooJ 
and  ghee,  being  put  on  to  neutralize  the  t^ffluvia  and  strengtlieu  the  flames.  A. 
Brahmin  reads  the  formula,  after  receiving  his  proptn'  ur,  perhaps*  extortionate 
fee,  the' oldest  son  or  the  nearest  of  kin  sets  fire  to  the  pile,  the  body  is  consumed 
to  ashes,  or  nearly  so,  and  what  remains  unburned  is  thrown  into  th«^  river. 

Then  come  the  extensive  funeral  ceremonies  at  home,  lasting  frequently  for 
weeks.  Some  rich  families  are  known  to  have  spent  upwards  of  £20,000  apiece 
at  such  times.  Presents  and  almsgiving  and  feasting  to  crowds  of  Brahmins 
and  relations  and  the  poor  use  up  immense  sums.  A  person  who  is  well-to-do 
will  throw  away  from  five  to  six  thousand  rupees  (from  $1,700  to  $2,000)  at 
such  a  time.  The  more  money  spent,  the  gi'eater  the  fame  acquired.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  recount  the  paiticulars  of  the  way  it  is  wasted. 

Into  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Hindus  the  principles  of  caste  pene- 
trate, and  over  them  all  the  laws  of  caste  rigidly  rule.  The  purity  of  caste  is 
watched  over  with  far  greater  solicitude  than  the  purity  of  conscience  or  charac- 
ter. No  amount  of  ordinary  wickedness  causes  a  loss  of  caste*  It  is  lost,  of 
course,  by  an  abandonment  of  Hinduism,  also  by  eating  forbidden  food,  or  food 
cooked  by  one  of  an  inferior  caste.  This  is  almost  necessarily  involved  in  a  jour-^ 
ney  to  another  country. 

Hindus  in  these  days  increasingly  go  to  England.  When  they  return  they 
can  be  reinstated  in  their  caste  only  by  great  outlay  to  the  Brahmins  and  by  sub- 
mitting  to  take  certain  pills  compounded  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow — ^milk, 
butter,  cheese,  urine  and  dung.  Many  refuse  to  do  this,  and  so  are  severed  from 
their  faith.  The  caste  lines  are  much  looser  every  way  in  these  latar  years  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  very  much  is  overlooked  by  the  Brahmins,  for  reasons  of 
policy  or  necessity,  which  would  once  have  been  visited  by  severe  {^enaltirs. 

The  habits  of  the  masses,  so  far  as  daily  life  is  concerned — their  dress,  their 
food,  houses,  occupation — are  governed  chiefly  by  their  deep  poverty.  When  one 
first  steps  on  Indian  soil  he  is  amazed  at  the  display  of  nakedness  that  meets  his 
eye  on  every  hand,  and  he  wonders,  perhaps,  at  the  taste  shown  in  such  prefer- 
ences, not  comprehending  for  quite  a  while  that  the  people  do  not  wear  clothcB 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to. 

All  except  the  very  poorest,  especially  the  women,  have  some  garments  and 
trinkets  locked  away  in  a  box  which  they  put  on  for  festal  occasions*  And  the 
appearance  of  a  Hindu  crowd  at  such  times  is  very  brilliant,  owing  to  the  many 
colors  used.  White  predominates,  but  is  variegated  with  yellow,  blue  and  red, 
with  very  pleasing  effects. 

Water  is  the  usual  drink.  The  use  of  spirittious  liquors  is  forbidden  to  the 
Bralirains,  and  is  counted  disreputable  among  all  the  highest  classes*  Some 
these,  who  have  mingled  much  with  the  English,  have  got  into  the  way  of  uai 
intoxicants,  and  the  lower  classes,  so  far  as  they  can  afford  it,  are  somewhat 
addicted  to  it,  increasingly  so  under  the  stimulus  of  the  British  excise  \b% 
which  look  more  to  revenue  than  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  drink.  The  use 
opium,  too,  in  the  same  way  is  undoubtedly  growing. 

The  masses  eat  what  they  can  afford,  which  is  usually  very  little.     Almc 
no  meat  is  consumed.     Fish  is  more  plentiful,  and  is  highly  prized.     Rice  and 
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coarse  grains^  millets  of  various  kinds,  together  with  peas  and  other  vegetables, 
are  the  staple  foods.  Millions  never  have  enough  to  eat ;  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  all  the  while,  counting  themselves  very  happy  to  get  one  half-decent 
meal  a  day.  Comparatively  few  Have  more  than  two  meals  a  day.  They  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  the  whole  year  'round,  their  life  being  one  long  struggle 
against  absolute  want. 

As  to  the  houses  so  far  as  the  villages  are  concerned — and  nearly  all  the 
people  live  in  villages,  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  being  in  large  towns — they 
are  usually  made  of  mud,  with  roofs  of  thatch,  one  story  high,  and  consisting 
of  one  room.  Where  there  is  a  little  more  substance  there  are  a  number  of  these 
huts  or  rooms  ranged  'round  the  inside  of  a  mud  wall  with  an  open  court-yard 
in  the  middle. 

Of  furniture  there  is  scarce  any  that  we  count  worthy  of  the  name.  Ropes 
of  grass  stretched  over  a  rough  wooden  frame  make  a  bed,  where  the  floor  is  not 
utilized  for  sleeping  purposes.  There  is  a  stool  or  two,  a  box,  a  hand-mill  for 
grinding  the  grain;  perhaps  a  pestle  and  mortar  for  husking  the  rice,  a  few 
cooking  vessels,  and  that  is  about  all. 

J\rore  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  adult  males  of  the  country  are  directly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  live  by  the  tillage 
of  the  soil.  No  new  inventions  of  any  kind  are  made.  The  peasant's  plow  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  used  by  his  ancestors  three  thousand  years  ago. 
A  bullock  or  two  drag  it  roughly  over  the  ground,  it  tears  up  the  soil  a  very 
little,  the  seed  is  laboriously  deposited,  much  labor  is  expended  on  irrigation,  and 
the  harvest  is  painfully  gathered.  The  English  Government  has  done  its  best  to 
create  model  farms,  purchase  improved  instruments  and  instruct  the  cultivators 
in  better  methods,  but  the  efforts  have  proved  of  very  little  avail;  there  is  no 
desire  to  change. 

Hindu  habits  of  bathing  are  fairly  good,  and  cleanliness  is  pretty  well  cared 
for.  Water  is  poured  from  a  brass  cup  on  the  head  and  body,  which  is  rubbed 
with  the  hand.  If  there  is  a  river  within  a  reasonable  distance,  it  is  resorted  to, 
not  only  for  the  cleansing  of  the  body,  but  for  the  washing  away  of  sins.  The 
bathing  festivals  are  very  numerous  and,  while  more  or  less  religious  in  their 
character,  the  religious  rites  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  They  consti- 
tute the  chief  outings  of  the  people,  when  they  take  a  holiday,  put  on  their  best 
clothes,  make  a  little  journey,  and  perhaps  combine  pleasure  with  business  by 
some  traffic  and  barter. 

Music  has  no  small  part  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hindus,  although  it  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  Europeans  find  small  delight  in  it.  Indian  music  has  no 
harmony,  and  the  musicians  have  no  idea  of  pitch.  Time  is  kept  by  percussion, 
the  striking  of  c;NTnbals  or  other  instruments  together,  or  the  clapping  of  hands. 
The  Indian  chorus  always  precedes  the  first  stanza  of  the  hymn  instead  of  suc- 
ceeding it ;  the  utmost  freedom  is  used  in  adapting  the  hymn  to  the  necessities  of 
the  tune  and  the  tune  to  the  necessities  of  the  hymn,  or  both  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  With  all  these  drawbacks  foreigners  can  hardly  be  expected  to  thor- 
oughly apj)reciate  Indian  music.  Still,  the  Hindus  must  be  accounted  on  the 
whole  a  musical  people. 
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No  one  can  study  the  Hindus  without  seeing,  unless  he  is  prevented  by  preju- 
dice, that  what  they  need  most  of  all  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  will 
do  away  with  foolish  customs  that  are  ruining  them,  and  will  change  many  of 
their  habits  for  the  better,  while  not  at  all  interfering  with  what  is  innocent  and 
every  way  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  country  generally. 
The  native  Christians,  under  the  guidance  of  the  missionaries,  are  steadily  be- 
coming a  decidedly  different  people,  much  superior  to  those  around  them  who 
are  still  immersed  in  the  gross  darkness  of  Hinduism. 
Wehster,  Mass. 

THE  UNEVANGEUZED  MILUONS  OF  INDIA. 

(Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  Toronto,  Canada,  March,  1902. 

BY  REV.  C.  A.  B.  JANVIEE,  M.  A.,  OF  INDIA. 

I  NDIA  is  in  many  respects  a  land  of  paradoxes.  There  are  conflicting,  ap- 
*  parently  mutually  contradictory,  conditions  found  there.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  paradox  that  we  find  today  is  the  deadness  or  lethargy  of  the  masses 
in  India  as  compared  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  certain  portions  of.  the 
people.  If  there  be  one  outstanding  fact  more  striking  than  another  in  India, 
it  is  thf  spiritual  and  moral  lethargy  of  the  masses.    It  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Poverty  is  one  explanation.  The  bread  problem  is  stringent  and  strenuous. 
When  a  man  has  three  meals  a  day,  he  may  lose  one  and  not  seriously  miss  it, 
but  when  he  has  but  one  meal  a  day,  the  loss  of  one  is  very  serious,  and  between 
many  millions  in  India  and  famine  there  is  but  one  poor  meal  a  day.  The 
urgency  of  the  food  problem  keeps  their  minds  bound  down  in  slavery. 

Then,  a  great  deal  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  their  moral  life. 
Immorality  deadens,  and  immorality  is  rife  in  India.  It  is  flagrant  and  shame- 
less. In  India  immorality  does  not  hide  its  head,  and  impurity,  dishonesty  and 
false  witness  are  as  common  as  the  contrary  ought  to  be.  The  great  "Holi' 
festival,  the  most  popular  of  the  Hindu  festivals,  is  so  utterly  foul,  so  unspeak- 
ably obscene,  that  for  the  two  or  three  days  when  it  is  at  its  height  no  decent 
woman  dares  show  her  face  on  the  street. 

This  lethargy  is  partly  explained  again  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  I-.et 
us  not  get  the  idea,  which  has  been  industriously  presented  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  people  are  generally  an  intelligent  and  cultured  and  refined  people.  There 
are  such  among  them,  but  the  masses  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  which  you  can 
hardly  understand.  There  are  hundreds  of  villages  in  which  the  one  man  who 
can  read  is  the  conspicuous  man  of  the  village,  and  in  many  a  village  there  is 
not  a  single  man  who  can  read  or  write. 

But  perhaps  more  than  the  poverty  and  the  immorality  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses,  this  lethargy  is  explained  by  the  philosophy  of  the  country.  The 
two  great  religions — Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism — though  the  antipodes 
each  of  the  other  in  every  other  respect,  agree  in  this  one  thing— in  destroying  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  philosophy  of  the  ^Mohammedan  is  fatalism.  He  has  emphasized  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  until  God  has  been  lost  and  only  sovereignty  remains.   Moral 
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responsibility  is  gone.  Adam  is. represented,  when  remonstrated  with  by  some- 
body for  the  sin  in  which  he  involved  his  race,  as  saying  in  reply,  presumably 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders:  "^Why  do  you  blame  me,  when  it  had  been 
ordained  ten  thousand  years  before  I  was  created  that  I  should  conmait  this  sin  ? 
What  could  I  do?" 

The  Hindu  philosophy  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  because  underlying  every- 
thing else  are  the  two  great  features  of  pantheism  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  Hindu's  pantheism  may  approach  theism  or  it  may  descend  into  poly- 
theism ;  but,  still,  pantheism  is  there,  overshadowing  all.  All  is  God ;  there  is 
nothing  but  Grod ;  I  myself  am  God ;  my  deeds,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  are 
practically.  God's  deeds.  Or,  you  take  the  transmigration  of  souls,  with  its 
doctrine  of  "karma,"  the  deeds  that  follow  me  from  my  previous  existence.  I 
am  what  I  am  because  I  was  what  I  was ;  I  was  what  I  was  because  I  had  been 
what  I  had  been ;  and  I  had  been  what  I  had  been  because  before  that  I  had  been 
something  else.  And  so  I  do  what  I  do  because  I  am  in  the  inexorable  grasp  of 
%arma.' 

Then,  too,  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindu  and  the  fatalism  of  the  Moham- 
medan react  upon  and  intensify  one  another,  till  there  is  nothing  that  you  can 
call  effective  public  opinion  on  any  ihoral  question. 

In  spite  of  and  out  of  this  mass  of  deadness  and  lethargy,  God  is  bringing 
movement ;  and  we  have  reached  a  point  today  in  the  history  of  India  where  we 
can  use  the  words,  quoting  from  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones, 
"Behold,  a  shaking!" 

In  a  single  recent  copy  of  The  Pioneer ,  perhaps,  the  leading  daily  paper  of 
India,  I  found  two  significant  letters.  One,  from  a  prominent  Hindu,  begins : 
"There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  signs  of  a  religious  revival,  which  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  the  vast  Indian  Empire."  The  other  was  an  open 
letter  from  Bishop  Weldon,  the  good  Metropolitan,  whose  return  to  England 
seems  an  irreparable  loss  to  India.  It  was  addressed  to  Protop  Chundra  Mo- 
zoomdar,  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  the  opening  sentence  reads :  "That 
India  is  undergoing  a  rapid  intellectual  change  is  a  truth  which  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  by  every  man  who  has  spent  even  six  months  there.  Into  the  causes 
of  the  renaissance  I  cannot  enter,  except  to  say  that  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  impact 
of  a  vital  Christianity  upon  this  lethargic  mass  of  superstition  and  heathenism." 

Below  this  surface  movement  are  three  special  movements  which  are  in  many 
respects  at  a  climax  today.  The  first  is  the  movement  among  the  low  caste 
people.  There  are  four  castes  in  India.  The  fourth  caste  is  made  up  of  the 
trades  people  aud  the  menials,  coming  doA\Ti  to  carrion-eating  "Chamars." 

But  below  the  lo^vest,  away  down  in  the  depths  of  the  mire  of  superstition, 
you  find  the  mehtars,  the  pariahs,  nearly  60,000,000  strong,  the  dowTitrodden 
outcasts,  for  whom  ifohammedanism  had  no  light  and  Hinduism  no  hope. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Light  of  Life  began  to  dawn  among  them.  Our  brethren, 
the  Methodists,  were  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  that  reached  out  the  hand  of 
th(i  Master  to  them.  That  movement  has  extended  into  all  parts  of  India  and 
to  many  niissions,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  these  outcasts  have  been  brought  to 
the  kno^vlodf];c  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  movement  neeis  careful  watching.  Undoubtedly,  every  denominmti'^u 
engaseil  in  this  movement  ha*  made  some  mLstake  a*  to  th«jGe  it  has  n?ceive«l  into 
the  r  hristian  Church.  Many  of  these  people  are  actuateil  by  mixei  mocive>- 
Evt^n;-  man  that  Christ  gets  hold  of — there  a«  here — is  liftel  up  in  things  tem- 
poral u.^  wtrll  as  spiritual.  The  mehtar  sees  that  for  him  to  become  a  Christian 
mear:.--  a  rise,  not  only  spiritually,  but  socially,  elucationally  and  tinaneially. 
Bar.  a«imirring  that  some  men  have  been  a«nuated  by  mLxe»i  motives  and  that 
mi-^rakes  have  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  here  a  great  movement. 
gaining  momentum  every  day  and  bringing  its  rhousan«is  into  the  Kingdom. 

Then  there  is  a  sec»>nti  movement  among  those  who  have  receiveiJ  the  e«luc&- 
tion  which  the  British  Government  in  its  thon:»ughly  organized  system  of  3ch«»l5 
au'J  colleges  is  giving  to  the  people.  The  Crt>vemment  Ls  bound  by  its  contract 
with  'he  nation  to  be  neutral  in  matters  of  religion.  The  o^nsequent  non- 
religions  education  becomes,  as  you  can  easily  see.  an  anti-religious  education- 
WTiat  is  the  result  f  Exactly  what  you  would  expect — a  gr»>wth  of  atheism  and 
materialism  and  agnosticism  which  has  start leii  even  the  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans. 

I  once  inquire*!  of  an  intelligent  Hindu  Master  of  Arts  how  many  graduatcis 
of  his  university  liec»>me  infidels.  He  said  that  he  believed,  75  per  cent.  T  am 
convinced  that  that  was  an  exaggeration;  but  the  fact  remains  that  great  num- 
bers of  etiucate*!  men,  imable  to  hold  to  the  old  faiths  that  have  been  undermined 
by  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Western  dlucation.  are  drifting  out  into  the 
darknes:?  of  agnosticism  and  atheism. 

The  only  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  to  bring  men  under  the  infiuence  of  a 
Christ-controlled  education,  to  push  missionary  work  along  all  the  lines,  but 
especially  along  the  higher  e^lucational  lines.  If  we  are  to  save  the  educated, 
influenr.ial  young  men  of  India  for  Christ,  if  we  are  to  swing  this  movement  from 
a  hellward  movement  to  a  Christward  one,  we  are  bound  to  make  possible  for  all 
India  a  Christian  education.  The  thirty-four  Christian  collies  in  India  should 
be  mulapIie«J  by  ten. 

Then  there  is  a  third  movement — the  reform  movement  within  Hinduism. 
You  hear  *.*i  many  of  these  ''somajes" — somaj  meaning  simply  "'society.''  The 
Brahnio  S«>maj  and  its  branches  are  all  part  of  a  theistic  movement  in  the  main 
frier.'lly  to  Christianity.  The  Arya  Somaj  is  a  pantheistic  movement,  the  bit- 
ter^rr*  enemy  Christianity  has  in  India. 

Far-sighted  Hindus  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  others  are  now  beginning  lo 
see.  'hat  if  India  is  to  be  kept  for  Hinduism,  some  adjustment  to  new  conditions 
must  be  made ;  hence,  these  movements  and  others  like  them. 

There  is  both  good  and  evU  in  these  movements :  good  to  this  extent,  that 
these  compromises,  which  will  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  genuine  seekers  after 
God  may  serve  as  half-way  houses  to  the  truth  as  foimd  in  Christ-  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  a  hindrance  because  some  honest  men  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
ortho«iox  Hinduism  have  been  sidetracked  as  Brahmos  or  Aryas.  But  whether 
as  a  help  or  as  a  hindrance,  they  are  a  tribute  to  the  present  power  of  Christian- 
ity, and  an  evidence  of  the  acdvity  among  e^lucated  yoimg  men  today — an 
activity  which  tV-r  us  spells  opfHT.rtnnity  and  responsibility. 
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The  conclusion  is,  that  God  has  so  prepared  India,  has  so  moved  there  in  these 
days  that  there  is  a  peculiar  and  special  call,  a  call  that  has  never  before  come 
with  the  same  force  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  can  never  come  with  just  the 
same  force  again.  Thought  is  crystallizing;  men  are  forming  into  molds.  If 
we  would  reach  India  in  this  crisis,  we  must  reach  her  now.  God  has  thrust 
India  into  the  furnace  of  His  providence,  and  bringing  it  out  white  hot.  He  says 
today  to  the  Christian  Church :  "Strike !"  We  are  responsible  for  the  church's 
answer.  While  there  is  this  activity,  this  partial  awakening  from  lethargy  and 
death,  yet  the  great  mass  of  India  is  still  untouched.  We  are  rejoicing  that  the 
results  of  the  last  census  show  that  the  two  and  a-half  millions  Christians  of 
India  have  increased  to  three.  The  Christians  have  increased  in  the  last  decade 
four  times  as  much  as  the  entire  population  has  increased  (for  famine  and  plague 
have  kept  the  population  down).  And,  yet,  while  rejoicing  in  gains  of  thirty, 
sixty  and  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  in  one  district  of  130  per  cent.,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  India  still  lies  in  darkness ;  that,  if  three  millions 
have  been  reached,  297,000,000  still  need  the  gospel. 

The  old  cry  of  sin,  of  need,  of  darkness  and  despair,  has  not  ceased  one  whit ; 
but  with  it  rises  this  new  one,  this  intense  cry  of  movement,  of  a  great  new  life 
which  we  are  responsible  for  winning  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  it  may 
not  be  a  mere  galvanizing  of  old  and  dead  faiths,  but  the  real  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  transfusing  and  transforming  India. 


BURMESE  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN* 

jVT  O WHERE  under  the  sun  has  any  nation  accorded  to  its  women  such  absolute 
^  ^  freedom,  such  entire  command  of  their  lives  and  property,  as  have  the  Bur- 
mese. They  stand  in  every  way  on  an  absolute  equality  with  men  as  far  as  law, 
as  religion  and  as  custom,  are  concerned.  Just  as  no  conquest  has  ever  obliged 
the  Burmese  to  resort  to  feudalism,  so  it  has  never  caused  the  seclusion  of  the 
women,  nor  been  the  reason  of  one-sided  laws  of  inheritance.  In  the  face  of  the 
law,  man  and  woman  are  alike.  Girls  share  equally  with  boys  in  all  inheritance, 
and  they  inherit  absolutely.  There  are  no  trustees  between  a  woman  and  her 
property,  and  when  she  marries  she  retains  it.  Iler  husband  has  no  control  over 
it  at  all ;  neither  has  ho  any  legal  control  over  her.  From  her  childhood  up -she  is 
free. 

Parentage  has  never  been  another  form  of  slavery  in  Burma,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere.  Cliiklren  are  not  so  much  ordenMl  as  guided  and  cared  for,  and  when 
comparatively  young  they  are  practically  given  control  over  their  own  doings — 
not  without  advice  carefully  and  usefully  given,  not  without  every  precaution 
against  ill  that  eare  can  devise;  but  there  is  little  conmiand  and  no  compulsion. 

Chivalry,  wliich  ])raised  women  as  gods  and  treated  them  as  slaves,  never 
came  to  Burma.  Xo  Burnian  1ov(t  sings  his  mistress  as  something  too  good  for 
this  world,  and  then  treats  her  as  something  infinitely  inferior  to  himself.  Their 
religion  has  never  considered  them  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  has  never  warned 
man  against  tlieni  as  snares  to  lead  men  to  hell,  and  no  Pope  has  ever  called  them 
the  "sole  hope  of  the  crhureh."     There  has  been  no  second-rate  literature  to  give 
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them  false  ideals  of  themselves,  of  man,  and  of  the  world.  They  have  always 
been  held  for  what  they  are,  and  they  have  had  freedom  to  find  their  own  place 
in  a  very  real-world,  unfettered  by  conventions  and  rales.  They  have  always 
had  fair  play,  both  from  men  and  from  themselves,  and  they  have  been  held  the 
best  judges  of  what  will  soil  them.  No  artificial  ideals  from  long-past  ages  have 
been  held  up  to  them  as  eternal  copies :  It  has  been  left  to  their  own  good  sense 
and  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  to  determine  what  is  womanly  and  what  is  not 
Thus  they  have  found  what  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  is  the  best 
life  for  them,  and  as  circumstances  change,  so  will  they. 

Of  all  women  in  the  world  none  are  more  womanly  than  she  is,  none  possess 
in  greater  strength  all  the  nameless  attractions  of  a  woman.  She  is  no  Helen, 
she  is  no  Aspasia,  least  of  all  is  she  an  Amazon ;  but  to  those  who  know  her  she  is 
everything  that  is  lovely  and  desirable  in  womanhood.  And  when  I  say  that 
Burmese  women  are  not  beautiful  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  ugly. 
Beauty  in  women  is  a  matter  of  convention.  What  was  beautiful  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  Europe  is  not  beautiful  today.  So  newcomers  to  Burma  wonder  at 
those  who  speak  of  charm  in  a  woman  who  has  a  fair-sized  Ti^aist,  a  small  bust, 
and  who  wears  a  loose  jacket.  Nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  no  one  who  knows 
them  fails  to  discover  it ;  but  no  one  can  describe  it.  It  is  the  light  within  thai 
shines  through  every  look  and  gesture  and  illumines  their  whole  life.  Their 
complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  the  men,  and  they  have  large  brown  eyes — ^those 
restful  eyes  that  men  love.  Their  manners  are  quiet  and  self-restrained,  never 
self-conscious,  rarely  coquettish,  and  their  voices  are  soft  and  sweet. 

They  are  not  as  universally  educated  to  read  and  write  as  are  the  boys, 
because  they  cannot  go  to  the  monastery  schools,  where  all  the  boys  are  taught. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  women  of  the  class  above  the  peasants  can  read 
and  write,  and  many  of  the  latter  can,  too. 

And  they  have  no  accomplishments.  They  do  not  play  any  instrument ;  they 
are  not  taught  to  sing,  though  many  sing  ballads  correctly  and  naturally.  Of 
dancing,  of  sketching,  of  the  use  of  the  globes,  they  know  nothing  at  all ;  but  of 
all  household  matters  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted.  They  can  all  weave  and 
(rook  and  sew,  and  some  can  embroider. 

And  they  understand  the  life  around  them.    Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
to  find  how  well  even  the  young  girls  know  the  men  and  women  that  they  meet, 
how  clearly  their  sweet  eyes  see  the  world  about  them.  The  opinions  and  thoug^^ 
of  a  girl  are  always  worth  hearing,  for  they  are  founded  on  what  she  sees ;  'tlaey 
are  no  dreams  of  a  night  of  ignorance — they  are  beautiful  as  only  the  thoixfi""^ 
that  come  from  knowledge  can  be. 

In  every  household  the  daughter  has  her  appointed  work.  In  all  hut"  ^"* 
richer  merchants'  houses  the  daughter's  duty  is  to  bring  the  water  from  the  "^® 
evening  and  morning.  It  is  the  gossiping  place  of  the  village,  this  well,  aim-  ^  * 
the  sun  sets  there  come  running  down  all  the  girls  of  the  village.  As  the^^^  ^ 
their  jars  they  lean  over  the  curb  and  talk,  and  it  is  here  that  is  told  the  1^*^® 
news,  the  latest  flirtation,  the  latest  marriage,  the  little  scandal  of  the  p^^^*^ 
Very  few  men  come — water  carrying  is  not  their  duty,  and  there  is  a  pr-^^P 
time  and  place  for  flirtation ;  so  the  girls  have  the  well  almost  to  themse-^^^ 
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Almost  every  girl  will  weave.  In  every  house  there  will  l»e  a  loom,  where  the 
girls  weave  their  dre^es  aiid  those  of  their  parents.  And  very  many  girU  will 
have  stalls  in  the  hazaar.  Other  duties  are  the  husking  of  the  rice  and  the 
makng  of  eheroote.  Of  course,  in  the  richer  households  there  will  be  servants  to 
do  all  this;  but  even  in  them  the  daughter  will  frequently  w^eave,  either  for 
herself  or  for  her  parents.  Almost  every  girl  will  do  something,  if  it  be  only  to 
pass  the  time. 

They  do  not  nmrry  very  young.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  is  the  usual  age,  but 
it  is  often  later.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  girl  herself.  It  is  in  her  own  hands 
whom  she  marry  and  when.  There  is  a  delightful  custom  all  through  Burma — 
an  institution,  in  fact — called  **courting-time."  It  is  from  nine  till  ten  o'clock, 
more  especially  on  moonlight  nights— those  wonderful  tropic  nights,  when  the 
whole  world  lies  in  a  silver  dream,  when  the  little  wandering  airs  that  touch  your 
cheek  like  a  caress  are  heavy  w^ith  the  scent  of  flo^vers,  and  your  heart  comes  into 
your  throat  for  the  very  beauty  of  life.  There  is  in  front  of  each  house  a  ver- 
anda, perhaps  three  feet  above  the  gi*ound,  and  here  the  girl  will  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  the  eaveSj  sometimes  with  a  friend,  but  usually  alone ;  and  her  suitors  will 
come  and  stand  by  the  veranda  and  talk  softly  in  little  broken  sentences,  as 
lovers  do.  There  may  be  many  young  men  come,  one  by  one  if  they  mean  busi- 
ness, with  a  friend  if  the  visit  be  merely  one  of  courtesy.  And  the  girl  will  re- 
ceive them  all,  and  she  may  give  them  cheroots;  and  if  a  very  favored  suitor 
come  she  may  even  light  his  cheroot  for  him,  and  thus  kiss  by  proxy. 

Marriage  is  not  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  Burmese,  There  is  a  cere- 
mony* of  course ;  but  the  only  necessary  and  binding  part  of  it  is  that  the  couple 
should,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  called  together  for  the  purpose,  eat  out  of 
the  same  bowl.  A  girl  does  not  change  her  name.  Family  names  are  unknown, 
and  there  is  no  Miss  or  Mrs.  Every  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  has  the 
prefix  of  Ma  or  Mi,  which  are  the  same  word.  Even  as  babies  they  carry  this 
prefix,  and  marriage  does  not  alter  it ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  denote  w^hether 
a  woman  be  married  or  not. 

Marriage  does  not  alter  her  status  in  any  way.  She  retains  her  own  property, 
and  any  property  she  may  acquire  subsequently  is  also  her  own.  Property  ac- 
quired jointly  with  her  husband  is  held  jointly.  If  you  inquire  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  garden  you  may  be  told  it  belongs  to  Maung  Han  Ma  Ni,  the  former  being 
the  man's  name  and  the  second  that  of  his  wife ;  and  both  names  are  used  fre- 
quently in  business  and  legal  proceedings.  But  it  is  not  always  that  a  man  and 
his  wife  are  in  the  same  business.  They  may  have  totally  different  pursuits. 
One  may  be  a  cultivator,  the  other  a  silk  dealer ;  the  man  may  be  a  pleader  in 
court,  the  wife  may  own  brick-kilns  outside  the  toAvn.  Of  course,  there  are  cases 
w^here  marriage  necessitates  the  abandonment  by  the  w^oman  of  her  trade,  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  but  she  can  do  as  she  thinks  best. 

In  married  life,  as  in  all  other,  there  are  certain  duties  that  come  naturally 
to  the  wife  and  certain  others  to  the  husband.  He  may  be  a  magistrate,  a  pleader, 
or  a  rich  merchant,  in  which  case  the  wife,  beyond  managing  her  own  property, 
does  not  work.  Her  duty  is  to  superintend  the  housework  and,  as  in  all  lands, 
to  make  her  home  a  place  of  rest  and  of  content  to  her  husband  after  his  day^a 
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work.  She  will  very  likely  accompany  her  husband  on  his  journeys ;  she  will 
assist  him  socially  in  what  way  she  can ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  she  will  act  for 
him  with  vigor  and  decision.  And,  as  regards  acting  for  her  husband,  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  division  she  makes  of  matters  wherein  she  can 
act  for  herself  and  of  matters  wherein,  if  she  act,  she  acts  for  him.  Thus,  as  1 
have  said,  she  will,  as  regards  her  own  property  or  her  own  business,  act  entirely 
on  her  own  responsibility  and  in  her  own  name. 

But  in  public  affairs  she  will  never  allow  her  name  to  appear — not  that  she 
does  not  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  such  matters.  She  lives  in  no  world  apart;  all 
that  affects  her  husband  interests  her  as  keenly  as  it  does  him.  She  lives  in  a 
world  of  men  and  women,  and  her  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  her  desire 
and  power  of  influencing  them  is  great.  But  she  leamt  long  ago  that  her  best 
way  is  to  act  through  and  by  her  husband,  and  that  his  strength  and  his  name  are 
her  bucklers  in  the  fight.  Thus,  women  are  never  openly  concerned  in  any 
political  matters. — H.  Fielding. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

(Condensed  from  Article  by  the  LAte  ^fiss  Isabella  Thoburn.) 

'X'  HE  women  of  India  differ  greatly  in  their  features.  There  is  the  wide  fore- 
^  head,  arched  eyebrows  and  olive  skin  of  the  Mogul,  the  oval  face  and  well- 
set  head  of  the  Bengali,  the  small,  regular  features  of  the  Marathi,  the  efficient, 
business-like  expression  of  the  Parsee,  the  shrinking  reserve  of  the  Hindustani, 
the  low-browed  Madrasi,  etc. 

The  Brahmani  of  Hindustan,  like  the  Bengali  of  all  castes,  wear  a  *'sari." 
This  is  one  garment  about  five  yards  long  and  a  yard  and  a  quarter  wide,  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  the  whole  person  gracefully,  and  to  one  initiated  requiring 
neither  pin  nor  button.  It  is  generally  white,  and  often  with  a  narrow  woven 
border  of  blue,  red  or  yellow.  The  Madras  sari  is  differently  arranged,  and  does 
not  cover  the  head.  The  ^Marathi  puts  hers  on  in  still  another  way,  and  the 
Gujarati  has  the  prettiest  style  of  all  and  her  garment  is  often  rich  in  colors  and 
embroidery. 

The  lower  Hindustani  castes  wear  skirts  heavily  trimmed,  small  jackets  with 
short  sleeves,  and  a  "chadar,"  a  garment  which  is  two  and  a-half  yards  long  and 
one  and  a  quarter  wide.    One  end  covers  the  head  and  the  other  is  brought  across 
in  front  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.     The  workingwomen  are  known  b.^* 
their  woven  skirts  of  dark  gingham,  and  often  wear  blue  or  red  chadars,    Th-^ 
women  of  the  mountains  wear  a  jacket  with  a  pretty  vest,  and  the  chadar  falF - 
l)ack  from  the  head  so  as  not  to  hide  this  piece  of  finery.    In  the  Mohammedar:^ 
costumes  the  trousers  take  the  place  of  skirts.     The  jacket  is  a  little  vest-lik^ 
thing,  with  much  embroidery.     The  chadar  is  generally  net  or  some  very  thii^ 
material.    The  women  of  all  classes  wear  much  jewelry. 

Only  well-to-do  people  are  confined  to  the  "zenana  "  which  is  the  part  of  a 
house  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women.  In  South  India  the  women 
go  out  much  more  freely  than  in  the  North.  The  Marathi  women  have  much 
freedom,  and  the  Parsees  walk  where  they  will,  and  even  drive  out  with  their 
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husbands.  The  "parda,"  or  "purdah,"  system  is  more  generally  observed  among 
the  Mohammedans.  The  word  means  literally  the  veil  or  screen,  and  is  the  com- 
mon term  used  for  the  seclusion  of  women.  The  system  is  also  more  or  less  ob- 
served among  the  Hindus.  Seclusion  has  become  the  Indian  standard  of  respec- 
tability. If  a  man  can  afford  to  keep  his  wife  and'daughters  in  idleness  they  are 
3hut  up  in  a  "zenana,"  not  unwillingly,  for  they  aspire  to  the  high  social  position. 
This  seclusion  is  common  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  villages  and  towns  the  woipen 
only  keep  in  the  background  and  draw  their  "chadars"  well  over  their  faces  when 
men  are  near. 

The  Hindu  home  has  no  family  table  or  family  meal.  The  food  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  portion  set  before  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  other  male  rela- 
tives, after  which  the  women  eat  A  good  Hindu  wife  cooks  her  husband's  food 
with  her  own  hands,  although  she  may  have  servants  in  the  house.  She  also  pre- 
pares the  food  of  an  honored  guest.  Aside  from  such  labors,  the  women  have 
little  to  do.  The  Mohammedan  woman  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  servant  does  not 
cook  for  anyone,  and,  except  putting  on  and  off  her  jewels,  is  generally  idle. 
Sometimes  she  does  a  little  embroidery. 

As  the  women  neither  sew  nor  read,  their  daily  religious  duties  are  to  many 
their  only  occupation.  Mohanmiedan  women  pray  five  times  a  day  standing  or 
bowing  on  their  praying-mat,  but  they  seldom  go  to  the  mosques.  The  religion 
of  Hindu  women  is  shown  in  obedience  to  priests  and  husbands  and  superstitious 
reverence  for  all  the  rites,  traditions  and  customs  of  their  faith 

There  are  no  gentler,  more  kind-hearted  and  unselfish  women  in  the  world 
than  the  women  of  India.  The  Hindu  wife  is  not  only  devoted  to  her  husband 
as  a  religious  duty,  but  to  him  and  her  children  and  all  her  friends  from  the  love 
of  her  heart. 

Child  marriage  is  the  rule  among  the  Hindus,  and  the  widows  suffer  much 
from  neglect  and  harsh  treatment.  Mohanmiedan  marriage  customs  differ  from 
those  of  the  Hindus  in  almost  every  particular  except  the  expense  attending  tlie 
ceremony.  Child  marriage  is  not  common,  and  widow  marriage  is  usual.  Mo- 
hanmiedans  take  as  many  wives  as  they  can  afford,  but  Hindus  seldom  have  more 
than  one  wife. 


THE  HINDU  SPEAKS, 


Here  in  this  mystical  India, 
The  deities  hover  and  swarm. 

Like  the  wild  bee  heard  in  the  tree-tops, 
Or  the  gusts  of  a  gathering  storm. 

In  the  air  men  hear  their  voices. 
Their  feet  in  the  rocks  are  seen — 

Yet  all  say  "Whence  is  the  message. 
And  what  may  the  wonders  mean?" 

A  million  shrines  stand  open, 
And  ever  the  censer  swings. 

As  we  bow  to  a  mystical  symbol 
Or  figures  of  ancient  kings. 


Pushed  by  a  power  we  see  not. 

Struck  by  a  hand  unknown. 
We  pray  to  the  trees  for  shelter 

And  press  our  lips  to  a  stone. 

And  the  myriad  idols  about  us. 
Or  the  legions  of  muttering  priests, 

The  revels  of  rites  unholy. 
The  dark,  unspeakable  feasts. 

What  have  they  rung  from  the  silence? 

Hath  even  a  whisper  come 
Of  the  secret — whence  and  whither? 

Alas — the  gods  are  dumb! 

8ir  Alfred  A.  C,  Lyalh 


(22) 
FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY  FOR  JAPAN-I9BI 

(From  7\dina8  from  Japan  for  October,  1902.) 

ABBBEVIATIONS: — With  Names  of  Mission  Secretaries  on  the  jlOd, 

1. —  A.  B.  C.        —  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

D.  W.  Learned, 

—  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  8.  W.  Hamblen. 

—  American  Christian  Convention  E.  K,  McOord. 
—  Bible  Societies  H.  Loomis, 

—  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Miss  E,  E,  Bams, 

—  Church  of  Christ  (Disciples)  Miss  Carme  Hostetter. 

—  Church  of  England  (C.  M.  S.,  &  P.  G.,  Seiko-kwai)   (X)  A.  E.  Webh. 

—  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission  (t)  J-  B.  Hail, 

—  Episcopal  Church,  U.  S.  A.  (X)  Bishop  McKim. 

—  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  U.  S.  A.  R,  B.  Peery, 

—  General  EiVangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  (German  and 

Swiss)  A,  Wenii. 

—  Hephzibah  Faith  Mission  F.  L,  Smelser. 

—  Independent  of  Mission  Boards 

—  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  A.  C.  Borden. 

—  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  J,  L.  Cowen, 

—  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  Thos.  H.  Haden. 

—  Aiethodist  Protestant  Church  J.  P.  Richardson. 

—  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America  J.  B.  Hauch. 

—  United  Brethren  in  Christ  A.  T.  Howard. 

—  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  (P.  M.,  P.  M.  S.,  R.   C.  A.,  R  C.  U.  8.,) 

W.  U.  M.,  C.  P.  M..)  Wm.  I«>ric. 

—  Nippon  Set  KoKwai  (C.  M.  S.,  S.  P.  G.,  E.  C.) 

—  Presbyterian  Mission,  U.  S.  A.  (t)  Wm.  Imbrie. 

—  Presbyterian  Mission,  South,  U.  S.  A.  (t)  H.  A.  Myers. 

—  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch)  (i)  M.  N.  Wyckoff. 

—  Reformed  Church  in  U.  S.,  (German)  (t)  C.  Noss. 

—  Roman  Catholic  Church  (229)  F.  Evrard. 

—  Russian  Orthodox  Christian  Church  (Greek) Bishop  Nicolai. 

—  Salvation  Army  H.  Bullard. 

—  Southern  Baptist  Convention  R.  J.  McCollum. 

—  Seventh  Day  Adventist  F.  W.  Field. 

—  Society  of  Friends  G.  Binford. 

—  Seaman's  Missions  W.  T.  Austen, 

—  Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance  F,  0.  Bergstrom. 

—  Tract  Society 

—  Universalist  Miss  C.  M.  Osbom. 
U.  —  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Miss  K.  G.  Smart. 

Woman's  Union  Mission  (X)  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby. 
(•)  —  Not  supported  by  Mission  Board, 
(t)  —  Included  under  No.  20.    (X)  — Included  under  No.  21. 
Address  in  Italic  of  those  temporarily  absent  from  Japan. 


2.— 

A.  B.  U. 

3.— 

A.  C.  C. 

4.— 

B.  S. 

5.— 

C.  ft  M.  A. 

6.— 

C.  C. 

7.— 

C.  of  B. 

8.— 

C.  P.  M. 

9.— 

B.  C. 

10.— 

Luth. 

11.— 

G.  B.  P.  M. 

12.— 

H.  F. 

13.— 

Ind. 

14.— 

M.  C.  C. 

15.— 

M.  E.  C. 

16.— 

M.  E.  S. 

17.— 

M.  P. 

18.— 

B.  A. 

19.— 

U.  B.  C. 

20.— 

N.  K.  K. 

21.— 

N.  S.  K. 

22.— 

P.  M. 

23.— 

P.  M.  S. 

24.— 

R.  C.  A. 

25.— 

R.  C.  U.  S. 

26.— 

R.  C.  C. 

27.— 

R.  0.  C. 

28.— 

S.  A. 

29.— 

S.  B.  C. 

30.— 

S.  D.  A. 

31.— 

S.  F. 

32.— 

S.  M. 

33.— 

S.  J.  A. 

34.— 

T.  S. 

35.— 

Univ. 

36.— 

W.  C.  T.  U 

37.— 

W.  U.  M. 

Year  of 
Missionaries  Mission    Arrival  Address 

Adams,  Miss  Alice  P A.  B.  C.  1891  Monden  Yashiki,  Okayama 

Ague,  Miss  Pearl C.  &  M.  A.  1802  197  Gk)do,  Ateuta,  Aichi-ken 

Albrecht,  Rev.G.B.,D.D.  {Mrs.  A.  abs)A.B.C.  1887  Nashinoki-cho.  Kyoto 

Alcorn,  Miss  B.  H M.  C.  C.  1896  Berwick,  N.  S.,  Canada 

Aldrich,  Miss  Martha E.  C.  1888  Heian  Jo-Gakuln,  Kyoto 

Alexander,  Rev.  R.  P M.  C.  1893  Souris,  P.  E.  Island,  Canada 

Alexander,  Miss  Bessie M.  E.  C.  1899  Souris,  P.  E.  Island,  Canada 

Alexander,  Miss  Emma P.  M.  1902  33  Kami  Ni  Bancho,  Kojimachi  Tokyo^ 

Alexander,  Rev.  T.  T.,  D.  D.  &  W P.  M.  1877  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Is. 

Alexander,  Miss  S C.  P.  M.  1894  Kawaguchi-cho.  Osaka 

Allchin,  Rev.  Geo.  {Mrs.  A.  absent)  .A.  B.  C.  1882  24  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 
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Year  of 
MIssloDaiies  Mission   Ax  rival  Address 

AUen,  Miss  BeUe  J M.  E.  C.  1888  281  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Allen,  Miss  B.  J G.  of  E.  1895  Kokura,  Fukuoka-ken 

Ailing,  Miss  H.  S M.  E.  C.  1887  Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Ambler,  Rer.  J.  C.  ft  W E.  C.  1889  7  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Anderson,  Rev.  Joel S.  J.  A.  1900  Takayama,  Hida,  Gifu-ken 

Anderson,  Miss  H S.  J.  A.  1891  Takayama,  Hida,  Gifu-ken 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter  &  W C.  of  B.  1878  Hakodate 

Andrews,  Rev.  R.  W.  &  W E.  C.  1899  Mito,  Ibaraki-ken 

Angles,  Rev.  J.  B R  C.  G.  1890  Catholic  Mission,  Matsue 

Archer,  Miss  A.  L C.  of  E.  1899  99  Naka  Hatcho  Toyohashi.  Mikawa 

Arnold,  Miss  CM C.  of  E.  1902 

Asbury,  Miss  Jessie  J C.  G.  1901  Nakanaga-cho  Akita-shi,  Akita-ken 

Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D.,  &  W A.  B.  C.  1873  53  Yamamoto-dori.  Kobe 

Atkinson,  Miss  A.  P M.  E.  G.  1882  6  Higashi  Sotobori-cho,  Nagoya 

Aurientis,  Rev.  P R.  G.  G.  1878  Gatholic  Mission,  Kyoto 

Aurell,  Rev.  K.  E.  ft  W S.  J.  A.  1891  265  Komme-machi,  Honjo,  Tokyo 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  &  W S.  M.  1873  82  Settlement,  Yokohama 

Awdry,  Rt  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D.,  &  W.. .  .C.  of  E.  1896  8  Sakae-cho.  Shlba,  Tokyo 

Axling.  Rev.  Wm.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1901  27  Nakajima-cho,  Sendai.  Mlyagi 

Ayres,  Rev.  J.  B.  &  W P.  M.  1888  Yamaguchi,  Yamaguchi-ken 

Babcock,  Miss  B.  R. . , E.  G.  1897  (Absent) 

•Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  M.  &  W G.  of  E.  1889  Toyohashi,  Aichi-ken 

Balet,  Rev.  Leon R.  G.  C.  1896  Yokosuka,  Kanagawa-ken 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  H.  &  W R.  G.  A.  1861  48  G.  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Ballagh,  Mr.  J.  C.  &.  W P.  M.  1875  (Absent) 

Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P P.  M.  1884  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Ballard,  Miss C.  of  E.  1892  3  Yarai-machi.  Ichigaya.  Tokyo 

Baltette,  Rev.  J R.  C.  C.  1877  73  Yokokawa-cho,  Honjo,  Tokyo 

Barlow,  Miss  D.  D A.  B.  U.  1894  Walton,  Del  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bams,  Miss  E.  E G.  &  M.  A.  1892  197  Gk)do,  Atsuta,  Aichl-ken 

Barrows.  Miss  M.  J A.  B.  C.  1876  59  Naka  Yamate-dori,  Kobe 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  G.  &  W A.  B.  C.  1887  Tottori 

Batchelor,  Rev  J.  &  W G.  of  E.  1879  Sapporo 

Bates.  Rev.  B.  J.  L.  &  W M.  C.  C.  1902  2  Yayai-cho,  Kongo,  Tokyo 

•Baucus,  Miss  Georgiana M.  E.  C.  1890  262  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Bauernfeind,  Miss  Susan  M E.  A.  1900  84  Sasugaya-cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo 

Bell,  Rev.  E.  &  W A.  B.  G.  1902  Sapporo-shi 

Bel  ton.  Miss  E.  A M.  C.  C.  1894  75  Hirosaka-dori,  Kanazawa.  Kaga 

Bender,  Miss  E.  R M.  E.  C.  1889  Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Bennett,  Rev.  A.  A.,  D.  D.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1879  243  Pleasant  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bennett,  Rev.  H.  J A.  B.  C.  1901  Tottori 

Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  O.  &  W S.  J.  A.  1893  Ichlba,  Ghlba,  Ghlba-ken 

Berlioz,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop R.  C.  C.  1875  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken 

Beminger,  Miss W.  U.  M.  1900  212  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Berry,  Rev.  Arthur  D M.  E.  C.  1902  77  Tenjin-cho,  Pukuoka-shi 

Bertrand,  Rev.  F.  K R.  C.  G.  1890  Kawaraguchi,  Kokura 

Bertrand,  Rev.  J R.  C.  C.  1890  Leper  Hospital,  Fujioka-mura,  Shizuo- 

ka-ken 

Beuve,  Rev.  A.  P R.  C.  C.  1897  19  Dai-machi,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo 

Biannic,  Rev.  Jean R.  C.  C.  1898  Catholic  Mission,  Niigata 

Bickel.  Capt.  L.  W.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1868  47  Shimotera-machi,  Himeji 

Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S P.  M.  1886  Yamaguchi-shi,  Yamaguchi-ken 

Billiet,  Rev.  I R.  G.  C.  1894  Sapporo.  Hokkaido 
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Billing,  Rev.  A.  L R.  C.  C.  1895  41  Hirosaka-dori,  Kanazawa,   ItJiftJi^^- 

ken 

Binford,  Rev.  Gurney  &  W S.  F.  1893  26  Bizen-machi,  Mito,  Ibaraki-I&en 

Bing.  Miss  A.  V M.  E.  C.  1888  501  Maple  Avenue,  Kansas  Cit^^,  tfo. 

•Birkelund,  Rev.  J.  R.,  M.  D.  &  W Luth.  .900  Absent 

Birraux,  Rev.  J R.  C.  C.  1890  Tsu-shl,  Ise 

Bishop,  Rev.  C.  {Mrs,  B.  abs.) M.  B.  C.  1879  15  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Bishop,  Rev.  W.  J Ind.  1899  5  Takehayacho,  Koishlkawa,  ""ZTokyo 

Blackmore,  Miss  J.  S M.  C.  C.  1889  Truro,  N.  8.,  Canada 

Blackstock,  Miss  Ella M.  E.  C.  1889  Aoyama  Jo  Gukuin,  Tokyo 

Bleby,  Rev.  H.  L.  &  W C.  of  B.  1890  Oita,  92  Miage-cho 

Boehrer,  Rev.  J.  E R  C.  C.  1880  Fukuoka-shi,  Fukuoka-ken 

Bois,  Rev.  T.  E R.  C.  C.  1900  92  Miage-cho,  Oita-shi,  Oita-ken 

Bonne,  Rev.  F R  C.  C.  1879  Nagasaki 

Bonnell,  Miss  Maud M.  B.  S.  1899  35,  4  Chome,  Nakayamate^ori,  Eot>e 

Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.  &  W RCA.  1879  178  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Borden,  Rev.  A.  C.  &  W M.  C.  C.  1896  13  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Bosanquet,  Miss  A.  C C.  of  E.  1892  Hiroshima-shi,  Hiroshima-ken 

Bouige,  Rev.  L.  H R.  C.  C.  1894  Oita-machi,  Oita-ken 

Boulton,  Miss  E.  B G.  of  E.  1883  Yokobori-cl^o,  1  Ghome,  Osaka 

Boyd,  Miss  L B.  G.  1902  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken 

Bowles,  Rev.  Gilbert  &  W S.  F.  1901  30  Koun-machi,  Shlba,  Tokyo 

Bradshaw,  Miss  A.  H A.  B.  G.  1889  Rokkencho,  Sendai-shi 

Braithwaite,  George  ft  W Agt.  T.  S.  1900  5  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Brand,  Rev.  J.  G.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1890  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass, 

Brengnier,  Rev.  L R.  G.  G.  1894  Hitoyoshi,  Kumamoto-ken 

Breton,  Rev.  M.  J R.  G.  G.  1899  Kagoshima-shi,  Kagoshima-ken 

Brlggs,  Rev.  L.  B.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1902  47  Shimodera-cho,  Himejl 

Brokaw,  Rev.  H.  ft  W P.  M.  1896  Hiroshima-shi,  Hiroshima-ken  ^^ 

Brotelande,  Rev.  M.  G R  G.  G.  1873  18  Mukoyanagiwara,  Asakusa,  Tok::    — 

Brown,  Rev.  G.  L.  ft  W Luth.  1898  435  Shinyashiki,  Kumamoto-shi 

Brown,  Miss  G.  L A.  B.  G.  1890  Gakko-cho,  Niigata-shi 

Brownlow,  Miss  M G.  of  E.  1897  Absent 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.  ft  W P.  M.  1882  Matsuyama,  lyo 

Bryan,  Miss  Alice  D M.  E.  S.  1894  Hillsboro,  Texas, 

Bryan,  Miss  E G.  of  B.  1896  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  G.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1891  Takamatsu,  Sanukl 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  McS.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1895  Takamatsu,  Sanuki 

Bull,  Miss  Leila E.  G.  1888  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

BuUard,  Gol.  H.  ft  W S.  A.  1900  3  Shibaguchi,  2  Ghome,  Tokyo 

Bullock,  Miss  E G.  of  E.  Absent 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  P.  ft.  W G.  of  E.  1888  Care  of  C.  M,  8„  Salisbury  8q„  Lon^^ 

Burden,  Rev.  W.  D.  ft  W S.  D.  A.  1898  2  Gogochi,  Shlba  Koyen,  Tokyo 

•Burke,  Miss G.  of  E.  1901  2  Amishiro-cho,  Ichi  no  Hashi,  AssatJ 

Tokyo 

Burnside,  Miss  G.  L C.  of  E.  1897  Kokura.  Fukuoka-ken 

♦Buxton,  Rev.  B.  F.  ft  W G.  of  E.  1890  Matsuye,  Izumo  (Absent) 

Buzzell,  Miss  A.  S A.  B.  U.  1S92  27  Nakajima-cho,  Sendai,  Mlyagl-ken 

Gadilhac,  Rev.  H.  L R.  G.  0.  1 882  13  Matsugamine,  Utsnomlya,Tochigl-k^ 

Gallahan,  Rev.  W.  J.  ft  W ' M.  E.  S.  1801  Nakatsu,  Buzen 

Galoin,  Rev.  B R.  C.  C.  1SI»7  40  Kajima-machi.  Toyama-shi 

•Garpenter,  Mrs.  H.  E A.  B.  U.  1880    91  Sunuier  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mast. 

Garpenter,  Miss  M.  M A.  B.  U.  1895  45  Minami-machi,  Mito-shi 

•Carr,  Miss  A.  P G.  of  E.  1896  Tokyo  (Absent) 
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C^artwright,  Mr.  S.  H E.  C.  1899  Fukushima-Fukushlma-ken 

^ry,  Rev.  Otis  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1878  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto 

tAse,  Miss  L.  B A.  B.  C.  1892  Baikwa  Jo  Qakko,  Osaka 

3ase,  Miss  E.  W P.  M.  1887  2  Bluff,  Yokohama 

^astanier.  Rev.  J R  C.  C.  1899  Catholic  Mission,  Kochi 

ZJate,  Rev.  I.  W.  &  W Univ.  1890  3  Minami-cho,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

:>sselin.  Rev R.  C.  C.  1899  Kita  Fukashi,  Matsumoto-shi,  Shinshu 

Z^ettour,  Rev.  J R.  C.  C.  1865  Yamaguchl-shi,  Yamaguchi-ken 

ZHiambon,  Rev.  J.  A R  C.  G.  1900  Moto-tera  koji,  Sendai-shi 

Chandler,  Miss  A.  B *. A.  B.  C.  1899  60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Chapdelain,  Rev.  A R.  C.  C.  1896  Nakatsu,  Buzen 

Chapman,  Rev.  G.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1884  Osaka 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  J.  ft  W E.  C.  1899  81  Hirosaka-dori,  Kanazawa 

Chappell,  Rev.  Benj.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1890  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  and  W E.  C.  1895  Absent 

Charron,  Rev.  T R.  C.  C.  1891  Catholic  Mission,  Hiroshima-shl 

Chatron,  Rt  Rev.  J.,  Bishop R  C.  C.  1873  Osaka-shi 

Cherel,  Rev.  J.  M R  C.  C.  1892  428  Chiba-shi,  Chiba-ken 

Cholmondeley,  Rev.  L.  B C.  of  E.  1887  25  Iwata-cho,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Christmann,  Rev.  Eugene R  C.  C.  1887  Hakodate 

Church,  Miss  E.  R A.  B.  U.  1888  417  Bo,  Mulberry  8t,,  Muncie,  Ind. 

:;iagett.  Miss  M.  A. A.  B.  U.  1887  1  Mitoshiro-cho,  2  Chome,  Kanda,  Tokyo 

:nark.  Rev.  C.  A.  (Mrs,  C.  aba.) A.  B.  C.  1887  Miyazaki,  Miyazaki-ken 

31ark,  Rev.  W.  H.  ft  W. S.  B.  C.  1902  135  Kyo-machi,  Kumamoto-shi 

:;iawson.  Miss  Bertha C.  C.  1898  26  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Element,  Rev.  A.  M R.  C.  C.  1879  9  Wakaba-cho,  1  Chome,  Yokohama 

::nement.  Prof.  E.  W.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1894  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

^Clement,  Mrs.  L.  H A.  B.  U.  1894  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

:31eveland.  Rev.  J.  G.,  Ph.  D.  ft  W..  .M.  E.  C.  1887  93  Samban-cho,  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken 

Doates,  Rev.  H.  H.  ft  W M.  C.  C.  1893  16  Tatsuoka-cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo 

Coates,  Miss  A.  L M.  P.  1895  330  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

[^ockram.  Miss  H.  S C.  of  E.  1892  Kagoshima-shi 

Colbome,  Dr.  Wm.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1897  Hakodate 

Colby,  Miss  A.  M A.  B.  C.  1879  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka-shi 

Combaz,  Rev.  J.  CI R.  C.  C.  1880  Nagasaki 

Converse,  Miss  C.  A A.  B.  U.  1889  34  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Cooke,  Rev.  A.  W.  ft  W E.  C.  1899  Wakamatsu-Fukushima-ken 

Corgier,  Rev.  F R  C.  C.  1897  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Comeir,  Rev.  A R  C.  C.  1900 

Corre,  Rev.  J.  M R.  C.  C.  1876  Yatsushiro,  Kumamoto-ken 

Correll,  Rev.  I.  H.,  D.  D.,  ft  W E.  C.  1873  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken 

Cosand,  Rev.  Jos.  ft  W U.  B.  C.  1885  59  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Couch,  Miss  Sarah R  C.  U.  S.  1892  Nagasaki 

Court,  Rev.  Wm.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1901  35,  4  chome,  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Cousin,  Rt  Rev.  J.  A.,  Bishop R  C.  C.  1866  Nagasaki 

Cowen,  Mr.  Jas.  L.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1899  Methodist  Pub.  House,  Ginza,  Tokyo 

Cowman,  Rev.  C.  E.  ft  W Ind.  1900  1  Minami-cho,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Cox,  Miss  A.  M C.  of  E.  1900  Pukuoka-shi 

Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude A.  B.  C.  1888  59  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Craynon;  Miss  N.  M Ind.  1899  14  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Crombie,  Miss  E.  M M.  C.  C.  1893  886  Marubori-cho,  Uyeda 

Cropper,  Miss C.  of  E.  1901  Shinyashii-cho,  Kumamoto-shi 

Crosby,  Miss  J.  N W.  M.  U.  1871  Yokohama 

Cumming,  Rev.  C.  K.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1889  Gifu-shi,  Gifu-ken 
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Gilnningham,  Rev.  W.  D.  ft  W Ind.  1901  130  Hara-machi,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo 

Cunningham,  Miss  M.  J M.  G.  C.  1887  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Shissuoka» 

ken 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.  ft  W A.  B  C.  1890  GakkiHsho,  Niigata-ahi 

Curtis,  Rev.  F.  S.  and  W P.  M.  1W7  Kyoto 

Cothbert,  Rev.  W.  J .E.  C.  1902  38  Tsukijl,  Tokyo 

Dalibert,  Rev.  Desire R.  C.  C.  1884  Cath.  Mission,  Tsurugaoka,  Tanutgst^:;^^^ 

ken 

Danforth,  Miss  M.  A M.  E.  C.  1888  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

Daniel,  Miss  N.  M M.  E.  C.  1898  Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Daniels,  Miss  Mary  B A.  B.  C.  1889  25  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Danielson,  Miss  Mary A.  B.  U.  1902  Bangai  59  Kogawa-cho,  Osaka 

Darldon,  Rev.  H R.  C.  C.  1886  Cath.  Miss.  Tokushlma,  Tokushlma-k: ^ 

Daughaday,  Miss  M.  A A.  B.  C.  1883  North  3  W.  7th  St.  SapiH)ro-8hl 

Daumer,  Rev.  J.  M R.  C.  C.  1895  Numazu,  Shizuoka-ken 

Davey,  Rev.  P.  A C.  C.  1900  73  Myogadani-cho,  Koishlkawa,  Toky^^^^^ 

Davidge,  Mr.  C.  W C.  of  B.  1 899  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Davies,  Rev.  G.  H C.  of  E.  1896  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.  D.,  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1871  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto 

Davis,  Rev.  W.  A.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1891  Hakubutsu-kwan  no  mae,  Kyoto 

Davison,  Rev.J.C.,D.D.,(3fr«.  D.  a&s)M.  E.  C.  1873  Kumamoto-shi 

Deacon,  Miss  L.  M.  C M.  C.  C.  1901  Jo  Gakko,  Kofu 

Dean,  Miss  Almira M.  P.  1900  330  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya-shl 

Dearing.  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.  D.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1889  75  B.  Bluff,  Yokohama 

DeForest,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1874  Rokken-cho,  Sendal,  Mlyagiken 

Deffrennes,  Rev.  Joseph R.  C.  C.  1892  Catholic  Mission,  Morloka,  Iwate-ke^i^=B. 

Demangelle,  Rev.  A.  H R.  C.  C.  1892  Absent 

Demaree,  Rev.  T.  W.  B.  &  W M.  E.  S.  1889  Matsuyama,  lyo 

Denton,  Miss  M.  F A.  B.  C.  1888  Doshisha  Jo  Gakko,  Kyoto 

Deyo,  Miss  Mary R.  C.  A.  1888  Morioka-shi,  Iwate-ken 

Dickerson,  Miss  Augusta M.  E.  C.  1888  53  Moto-cho,  Hakodate 

♦Dickinson,  Miss  E M.  E.  C.  1897  262  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Dillon,  Miss  Edith S.  F.  1895  Koun-machi,  Mita,  Tokyo 

Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac  and  W E.  C.  1887  44  Kitano-machi,  Kobe 

Doughty,  Rev.  J.  W.  ft  W P.  M.  1890  Absent 

Dowd,  Miss  Annie P.  M.  S.  1887  Kochi-shi 

Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1880  222  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Drennan.  Mrs.  A.  M C.  P.  M.  1883  Absent 

Drouart  de  Lezey,  Rev.  F.  L R.  C.  C.  1873  2489  Miyoshi-cho,  Kofu-shi 

Duce,  Major  C.  ft  W S.  A.  1897  3  Shibaguchi,  Nlchome,  Tokyo 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  E A.  B.  C.  1873  Yankton,  8,  Dakota 

Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.  ft  W P.  M.  1890  Kanazawa,  Kaga 

Dunning.  Rev.  M.  D.  &  W A.  B.  C.  1902  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto 

Durand,  Rev.  J.  E R.  C.  C.  1885  Catholic  Mission,  Iwojima,  Nagasaki 

Duthu,  Rev.  J.  B R.  C.  C.  1888  Cath.  Miss.  Okayama,  Okayama-ken 

Emberson.  Rev.  R.  &  W M.  C.  C.  1900  Higashi  Kusabuka-cho,  Shizuoka-shi 

Ellis,  C,  Staff  Capt.,  ft  W S.  A.  1897  123  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama 

Ellis,  Miss  Sarah S.  F.  1902  30  Koun-machi,  Mita,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

Evans,  Rev.  Chas.  H.  &  W E.  C.  1894  Church  Mission  House,  N,  Y,  City 

Evans,  Miss  Sala P.  M.  S.1893  Kochi-shi 

EiVans,  Miss C.  of  E.  Hakodate 

Bvington.  Rt.  Rev.  H.,  D.  D.  &  W.. .  .C.  of  E.  1874  9  Deshima,  Nagasaki 

Evrard,  Rev.  F R.  C.  C.  1867  35  Tsuklji,  Tokyo 

Fage,  Rev.  P R.  C.  C.  1893  Catholic  Mission,  Kobe 
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Faurie,  Rev.  U R.  C.  C.  1873  Catholic  Mission,  Aomori 

Fknrt,  Bey.  A.  K R.  C.  U.  S.  1900  Sendai,  Mlyagi-ken 

Fayesnial,  Rwr,  J R.  C.  C.  1894  Catholic  Mission,  Tottorl-shi 

FaTier,  Rev.  Joseph R.  C.  C  1888  WmJcamatsu,  Fukushima-ken 

Ferrand,  Rev.  P.  C R.  C.  0.  1891  21  lida-machi,  KoSIibmU,  Tokyo 

Ferrie,  Rev.  J.  B R.  C.  C.  1880  Naze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki-ken 

Fernance,  C,  Captain S.  A.  1898  Osaka-shi 

Field,  Rev.  E.  W.  &  W S.  D.  A.  1901  30  Oiwaki-cho,  Kongo,  Tokyo 

Field,  Rev.  W.  P.  Q.  &.  W C.  of  E.  1902  Christ  Church,  Yokohama 

Fife,  Miss  N.  B A.  B.  U.  1887  108  Harmon  Place,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Finch,  Miss  E Ind.  Yokosuka,  Kanagawa-ken 

Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1882  30  B.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Fisher.  Mr.  G.  M.  &  W Y.  M.  C.  A.  1898  6  Urasarugaku-cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo 

Foss,  Rt  Rev.  H.  J.,  D.  D.  &  W C.  of  E.  1876  "The  Firs,"  Shinomiya,  Kobe 

Foster,  Miss  A.  L.  A P.  M.  1902  Kanazawa-shi,  Kaga 

Fournier,  Rev.  V.  J R.  C.  C.  1891  Absent 

Fraineau,  Rev.  Th R.  C.  C.  1873  Urakami,  Nagasaki-ken 

Frank,  Rev.  J.  W.  &  W M.  P.  1899  83  Hinode-cho,  Ota,  Yokohama 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.  &  W A.  C.  C.  1894  Lebanon,  Oregon 

Freeland,  Miss  Jennie C.  P.  M.  1894  Moody  Inst,,  Chicago,  III, 

Freeth,  Miss  F.  M C.  of  E.  1896  Kumamoto-shi 

Fugill,  Miss  F.  M C.  of  B.  1893  Hamada 

Fulkerson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Ph.  D.  &  W..  .M.  E.  C.  1886  6  B.  Higashi  Yama,  Nagasaki 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  &  W C.  of  E.  1888  10  Deshima,  Nagasaki 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W P.  M.  1889  Kanazawa-shl,  Kaga 

Fulton,  Rev.  S.  P.  &  W P.  M.  S.  1888  1  Meijl  Gakuin,  42  Imazato-cho,  Tokyo 

Fyson,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  P.  K.  ft  W..  .C.  of  E.  1874   {Absent) 

Gaines.  Miss  N.  B M.  E.  S.  1887  Hiroshima  Girls'  School,  Hiroshima-shi 

Galgey,  Miss  LA C.  of  E.  1899  Fukuyama,  Hiroshima-ken 

Gardiner.  Mr.  J.  McD.  ft  W E.  C.  1880  15  Gobancho,  Kojlmachi,  Tokyo 

Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.  ft  W C.  of  B.  1887  Shimonoseki 

Gardner,  Miss  Sarah P.  M.  1889   {Absent) 

Gardner,  Miss  Ella. ; C.  P.  M.  1893  Tanabe,  Kii 

Gamier,  Rev.  L.  Fr R.  C.  C.  1885  Sakltau,  Amakusa,  Nagasaki-ken 

Garvin,  Miss  A.  E P.  M.  1882  Kiyohori,  Osaka-shi 

Geley,  Rev.  J.  B R.  C.  C.  1895  Wakayama,  Wakayama-ken 

Gemmill,  Rev.  W.  C C.  of  B.  1891  11  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

Gerhard,  Mr.  Paul R.  C.  U.  S.  1897  Sendai-shi,  Miyagi-ken 

Gheer,  Miss  Jennie  M M.  E.  C.  1879  Kagoshima-shi.  Kagoshima-ken 

Gillett.  Miss  E.  R Ind.  1896  4  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Gleason,  Mr.  Geo.  ft  W Y.  M.  C.  A.  1901  Osaka-shi 

Glebofr.  Rev.  Sergy R.  O.  C.  1889  Kudan-zaka.  Tokyo 

Glenn,  Miss  Agnes H.  F.  1901  Choshi.  Shimosa 

Glenn,  Miss  Grace  Curtis P.  M.  1898   {Absent) 

Gordon,  Mrs.  M.  L A.  B.  C.  1872  Nashinoki-cho,  Kyoto 

Gracey,  Rev.  L R.  C.  C.  1897  Naze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki-ken 

Gray,  Rev.  W.  R.  &  W C.  of  E.  1896   {Absent) 

Greene,  Rev.  D.  C,  D.  D.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1869  22  Nakano-cho,  Ichigaya,  Tokyo 

Gregg,  Miss  M.  P.  V C.  of  E.  1898  Hiroshima-shi,  Hiroshima-ken 

Griffiths,  Miss  M.  B M.  E.  C.  1889  Hirosaki-shi,  Aomori-ken 

Grlng,  Rev.  A.  D.  {Mrs.  G.  Absent) . .  .E.  C.  1880  Maizuru 

Griswold,  Miss  Fanny  E A.  B.  C.  1889  Maebashi-shi 

Guenin,  Rev.  L.  J R.  C.  C.  1878  Absent 

Guerin,  Rev.  J.  N R.  C.  C.  1896  80  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama 
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Gulick,  Rev.  S.  L.  &  W A.  B.  C.  1888  1  Bancho,  Matsuyama.  lyo 

Gulick,  Miss  J.  A.  E A.  B.  C.  1874  Mlyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken 

Gundry.  Miss  Mary  Ann S.  P.  1889  30  Koun  Machi,  Mlta,  Tokyo 

Guy,  Rev.  H.  H.,  &  W C.  C.  1893  73   Myogadani-machi,Koi8liikawa.Tok^o 

Haas,  Rev.  H.  &  W G.  E.  P.  M.  1898  39  Kamitomisaka-clio,Kolshikawa,Toki.  ^o 

Haden,  Rev.  T.  H.  &  W M.  E.  S.  1895  Kwansei  Gakuin  (P.  O.  Box  54)  San^r^no^ 

miya,  Kobe 

Hager.  Rev.  S.  E.  &  W M.  E.  S.  1893  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hagin,  Rev.  Fred  E.  ft  W CO.  1900  73  Myogadani-cho,  Koishikawa,  Toh^^yo 

Hail,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.  D.  ft  W C.  P.  M.  1877  Wakayama,  Wakayama-ken 

Hail.  Rev.  A.  D.,  D.  D.  ft  W C.  P.  M.  1878  19  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Hail,  Rev.  J.  B C.  P.  M.  1900  Tsu,  Ise 

Halbout,  Rev.  A.  A R.  G.  C.  1888  Chinaze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki-ken 

Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1889  30  A  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Hambleton,  Rev.  G.  F.  ft  W S.  B.  C.  1902  Kagoshima-shi 

Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  H.  ft  W C.  of  B.  1892  52  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Hamilton,  Miss  L.  C C.  of  E.  1886  12  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Hamilton,  A.,  Adjutant S.  A.  1898  3  Shibaguchi,  Nichome,  Tokyo 

Hammond,  Mr.  F.  B C.  of  E.  1896  Tokushima  (Absent) 

Hampton,  Miss  M.  S M.  E.  C.  1881  53  Moto-machi,  Hakodate 

Hand,  Miss W.  U.  M.  1900  212  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Hargrave,  Miss  I.  H M.  C.  C.  1889  Winnepeg,  Canada 

Harnois.  Rev.  F.  D R,  C.  C.  1894  298  Kitafuka8hijizo,Matsumoto,Na- 

Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1886  67  B.  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Harrington.  Rev.  F.  G.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1887  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Harris,  Rev.  Howard  ft  W R.  C.  A.  1883  Aomori-shi,  Aomori-ken 

Harrison,  Miss  Jessie Ind.  1896  17  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Hart,  Miss  C.  E M.  C.  C.  1899  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Shizuoka-shi 

Harvey.  Mrs.  J C.  of  E.  1892  Nagasaki-shi 

Hatcher,  T.,  Adjutant S.  A.  1895  (Absent) 

Hauch,  Rev.  J.  P.  ft  W B.  A.  1899  44  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Haworth,  Rev.  B.  C.  ft  W P.  M.  1887  6  B.  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Haworth.  Miss  Alice P.  M.  1900  33  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Head,  Miss  Jane C.  of  B.  1890  (Absent) 

Heath,  Miss  May  B C.  ft  M.  A.  1902  197  Godo,  Atsuta-shi.  Aichi-ken 

Heaton.  Miss  C.  A M.  B.  C.  1883  92  Samban-cho,  Sendai,  Miyagi-ke 

Heaslett,  Rev.  S C.  of  E.  1900  18  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Hebert,  Rev.  E R.  C.  C.  1896  Catholic  Mission,  Tamashima 

Helm,  Mr.  V.  W.  ft  W Y.  M.  C.  A.  1899  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Herve.  Rev.  F R/  C.  C.  1897  Catholic  Mission,  Muroran,  Hokkai^^^^ 

Heuzet,  Rev.  A.  E R.  C.  C.  1895  Kirinoura,  Gk)to 

Hewett,  Miss  E.  J M.  E.  C.  1884  53  Moto-machi.  Hakodate 

Hibbard,  Mr.  V.  C.  &  W Y.  M.  C.  A.  1902  Tokyo  ^^ 

Hind,  Rev.  J.  &  W C.  of  B.  1890  107   Higashi   Kajl-machi,   Kokura.      ^^^^ 

kuoka-ken 

Hill,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1895  168  Innai,  Chofu-shi,  Yamaguchi-kei^' 

Hodges,  Miss  Olive M.  P.  1902  330  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya-ahi 

Hogan,  Miss C.  of  E.  1894  1  Nagasaka-cho,  Tokyo 

Holbrook,  Miss  Ella  M M.  E.  C.  1901  6  Higashi  Sotobori-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

Holbrook,  Miss  M.  A A.  B.  C.  1889  60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Holland,  Miss  J.  M C.  of  B.  1888   (Ahseyit) 

Hope.  Rev.  S.  R.  &  W P.  M.  S.  1892  Toyohashi,  Aichi-ken 

Hostetter,  Miss  Carme C.  C.  1895  6  Kosenji-dori,  Sendai-shl,  Miyagi-k©^^ 

Houston,  Miss  Ella P.  M.  S.  1891  Kinjo  Jo  Gakko,  Chikara-cho.  Nago:^^^' 
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Howard,  Rev.  A.  T.  &  W U.  B.  C.  1898  17  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Howard,  Miss  R.  D G.  of  fi.  1891  1  Chome,  Tani-machi,  Higashi-ku,  Osaka 

Howe,  Miss  A.  L. A.  B.  C.  1887  59  Nakayamate^ori,  Kobe 

Xiowie,  Miss  L.  M M.  C.  C.  1900  8  Torii-iaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Hoyt,  Miss  OUve A.  B.  C.  1902  60  Tamamoto^ori,  Kobe 

Hudson,  Key.  G.  G.  ft  W C.  P.  M.  1886  16  Concession,  Osaka 

:Eiiett,  Key.  C.  W.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1897  2  Naibo-mura,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Enghes,  BCr.  H.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1880  5  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Snghes,  Miss  Alice  M C.  of  E.  1899  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Hnghes,  Miss  G.  A A.  B.  U.  1900  187  Kogawa-cho,  Ue-macbi,  Osaka 

Hohold,  Miss  E.  M.  S G.  of  E.  1900  5  Soze-cho,  Nakanoshima,  Osaka 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  A.  B.  ft  W G.  of  B.  1882  3  Hama-machi,  Fukuoka-shi,  Fukuoka- 

ken 

Hutt.  Rev.  Alfred R.  C.  0.  1898  Catholic  Mission,  Niigata 

Hyde,  Miss  Violet C.  of  E.  1901  33  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Imbrle,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D.  ft  W P.  M.  1875  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Imhof,  Miss  Louise M.  E.  C.  1879  13   Minami   Ichi-jo,   Higashi   3   chome, 

Sapporo 

Jackson,  Miss  H.  S C.  of  E.  1894  12  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Jacquet,  Very  Rev.  Vicar-CJen R.  C.  C.  1881  Shimizu-koji,  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken 

•Jefferys,  Rev.  H.  S.  ft  W E.  C.  1889  Sendai-shi,  Miyagi-ken 

Jex-Blake,  Miss  M.  R C.  of  E.  1898  Hakodate 

Johnson,  Rev.  H.  B.  {Mrs.  J.  Ahs.) .  .M.  E.  C.  1887  77  Tenjin-che,  Fukuoka-shi 

Johnson,  Rev.  W.  T.  ft  W P.  M.  1902  Asahlgawa,  Hokkaido 

Johnson,  Mr.  Cameron  ft  W Ind.  112  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Johnson,  Miss  Kate  V C.  C.  1886  202  Hayashi-cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo 

Joly.  Rev.  E.  CI R.  C.  C.  1895  Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  {Mrs,  J.  Absent) .  .A.  B.  U^  1884  27  Nakajima-cho,  Sendai.  Miyagi-ken 

Jones,  Rev.  W.  Y.  ft  W P.  M.  1895  Fukui-shl,  Pukul-ken 

Jost,  Miss  H.  J M.  C.  0.  1898  Eiwa  Jo  Gakko,  Kofu 

Judson,  Miss  Cornelia A.  B.  C.  1887  Matsuyama,  lyo 

♦Julius,  Miss  O C.  of  E.  1892  Absent 

Kammerer,  Miss  Anna  M E.  A.  1900  84  Sasugaya-cho,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo 

Kapfer.  Rev.  C.  J R.  C.  C.  1900  37  Chikara-machi,  Nagoya-shi 

Keen,  Miss  E.  M C.  of  E.  1896  Kokura,  Fukuoka-ken 

Keith,  Miss  G.  F A.  B.  C.  1899  60  Yamamoto-dori.  Kobe 

Kelly,  Miss  M.  E P.  M.  1893  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Keltii)eter,  Rev.  J R.  C.  C.  1893  Miiraku,  Goto 

Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W C.  of  E.  1892  Arigasaki,  Mutsumoto,  Nagano-ken 

Kidder,  Miss  A.  H A.  B.  V.  1875  10  Fukuro-machi,  Surugadai,  Tokyo 

Kldwell,  Miss  Lola  M M.  E.  C.  1894  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki 

Kilboume,  Mr.  E.  A.  ft  W Ind.  1902  1  Minami-cho,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Klllam,  Miss  A M.  C.  C.  1902  8  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

^Kimball,  Miss  J E.  G.  Nara,  Nara-ken 

Ring,  Rev.  A.  F G.  of  E.  1888  11  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

King-Wilkinson,  Miss  Maud C.  of  E.  1898  Matsuye,  Izumo 

Knight,  Oliver  A G.  of  E.  1899  {Absent) 

Knlpp,  Rev.  J.  E.  ft  W U.  B.  C.  1900  Karasumaru-dori,  Imadegawa,  Kyoto 

Kuhns,  Miss  M.  M M.  P.  {Absent) 

^Kurvlnen,  Miss  Esther Luth.  1900  Nakanohashi-koji,  Saga-shi,  Saga-ken 

Lafon,  Rev.  H R.  C.  C.  1881  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Lalng,  Miss  K.  M *. M.  C.  C.  1900  75  Hlrosaki-dori,  Kanazawa-shi,  Kaga 
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Laisne,  Rey.  V R.  C.  C.  1888  Catholic  Mission,  Osaka 

Lambuth.  Mrs.  M.  I M.  E.  S.  1886  McMeakin,  Florida 

Lampe,  Rev.  W.  E.  ft  W R.  C.  U.  S.  1900  Sendal,  Miyagi>ken 

Landis,  Rev.  H.  M.  &  W P.  M.  1888  Meiji  Gakuin.  42  ImazaUnrho.  Tokyo 

Lans.  Rey.  D.  M. C.  of  £.  1890  Koshlro.  Hokkaido 

Langlais,  Rey.  J R  C.  C.  1873  iAbsemt) 

Laning.  Dr.  Henry E.  C.  1873  5  Kaaguchi-cho,  Osaka-shi 

Lanius,  Miss  Anna  M M.  E.  S.  1898  Hiroshima  Girls'  School,  Hiroshima 

Laning,  Miss  Harriet  M R.  C.  A.  1893  Board  For.  Missions,  25  E,  22nd  8t.^'.Y, 

Large,  Mrs.  E.  Spencer W.  C.  T.  U.  1885  (Absent) 

Layman,  Rey.  L.  ft  W M.  P.  1895  12  Shlnryudo-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Lea,  Rey.  A.  ft.  W C.  of  E.  1897  Iwane-cho,  Gifn-shi,  Gifu-ken 

Lee,  Miss  Irene  E M.  E.  C.  1894  89  H^de  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Learned,  D.  W.,  D.  D.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1875  Imadegawa-dori,  Kyoto 

Leayitt,  Miss  J.  L. C.  P.  M.  1881  Tanabe,  Wakayama-ken 

Lebel,  Rey.  E R.  C.  C.  1892  Usuki 

Lemarie,  Rey.  F.  M.  P. R  C.  C.  1898  Yatsushiro,  Kumamoto-ken 

Lemoine,  Rey.  C.  J R  C.  C.  1894  19    Sekiguchi    Daimachi,   Koishikawa. 

Tokyo 

Lewis,  Miss  A.  G. M.  E.  C.  1898  221  Bluff,  Yokahama 

Ligneol,  Rey.  F.  A. R  C.  C.  1880  36  Tsokiji,  Tokyo 

Lindstrom.  Rer.  H.  ft  W C.  ft  M.  A.  Hiroshima-shi 

Lippard,  Rey.  C.  K.  ft  W Lath.  1900  Nakano-koji.  Saga-shi,  Saga-ken 

Lissaragne,  Rey R  C.  C.  1901  19  Mnkoyanagiwara,  Tokyo 

Lombard,  Rey.  F.  A. A.  B.  C.  1900  Karasumam-dori,  Kyoto 

Lloyd,  Rey.  Arthur  ft  W E.  C.  1884  56  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Loomis,  Rey.  Henry  ft  W B.  S.  1872  223  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Loomis.  Miss  Clara  D W.  U.  M.  1901  212  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Loyell,  Miss  Lisa E.  C.  1890  38  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Luther,  Miss  Ida  R P.  M.  1898  Kanazawa-shi,  Kaga 

Lwowsky,  Deacon  D R  O.  C.  1880  6  Higashi  Koobai-cho,  Surugadai,  Tc^yo 

Lyon.  Mrs.  X.  A C.  P.  M.  1894  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Macadam,  Miss  Carolyn  F E.  C.  1900  54  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Macaulay.  Mrs.  Fannie  C M.  E.  S.  1901  Hiroshima  Girls'  School,  Hiroahima-ahl 

Mackie.  Miss  J C.  of  E.  1900  Hamada,  Iwami 

MacNair.  Rey.  T.  M.  ft  W P.  M.  1883  2  Nishi-machi,  Nihonenoki,  Tokyo 

3IacRae.  Miss  E. E.  C.  1887  Absent 

Madden.  Rey.  M.  B.  ft  W C.  C.  1895  1105  Madison  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

•Madeley.  Rey.  W.  F.  ft  W E.  C.  1889  Akita-shi,  AkiU-ken 

Makeham.  Rey.  E.  ft  W S.  M.  Kitanagasa-dori,  Kobe 

Makeham.  Miss  Eya C.  of  E.  1902  Matsumoto-shi.  Shinshu 

Mann,  Miss  Irene  P. E.  C.  1895  Hirosaki-shi,  Aomori-ken 

Marie,  Rey.  U  C R  C.  C.  1888  Hiroshima-shi 

Maricm,  Rey R  C.  C.  1895  Niigata-shi 

Marmand,  Rey.  J.  F R  C.  C.  1876  Kuroshima 

Marmonier.  Rey.  P.  C.  H R  C.  C.  1900  Okayama-shi 

Martin,  Mr.  J.  Victor M.  E.  C.  1900  Shinyashiki.  KumamoU>«hi 

Mathon.  Rey.  Remi R  C.  C.  1894  Tsurugoaka,  Yamagata-ken 

Matthews,  Rey.  W.  K- M.  E.  S.  1902  Yamaguchi-shi,  Yamaguchi-ken 

Mattson.  Rey.  Aug.  ft  W S.  J.  A.  1901  Habu.  Oshima-ken 

Matrat,  Rey.  J.  Fr R  C.  C.  ISSl  Hibosashi,  Hirado 

Maynard.  Rev.  N.  W.  ft  W S.  B.  C.  I$b4  141  Koga-machi.  Kokura,  Fukuoka-ken 

Mayo,  Miss  L.  E P.  M.  1901  Kanarawa-shi.  Kaga 
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-Fteifsnlder,  Rev.  C.  F E.  C.  1901  Nara-shi 

^R-^ifsnider,  Mr.  J.. E.  C.  1902  Nara-shi 

JE^^lave,  Rev.  J.  I R.  C.  C.  1885  Cath.  Mission,  Miyazu 

^^^^y,  Rev.  A R,  C.  C.  1889  Cath.  Mission,  Osaka 

^^^«y,  Rev.  J.  P R.  C.  C.  1882  Shizuoka-shi,  Shlzuoka-ken 

^^^^ynaud,  Rev.  Jules k.  C.  C.  1896  Hyakkoku-machi,  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken 

^^^ichard.  Rev.  H R.  C.  C.  1893  Daisuma,  Oshima 

^^^Jchardson.  Prof.  J.  P.  &  W M.  P.  1895  47  A.  Chokyuji-machi.  Nagoya-shi 

^^^ickards,  Miss  M C.  of  E.  1  Nagasaka-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

"^  mddell.  Miss  H C.  of  E.  1890  Shinyashiki,  Kumamoto-shi 

^^=ligby.  Rev.  Archie  E.  &  W M.  E.  C.  1900  6  B.  Higashiyamate,  Nagasaki 

^^^ioch.  Miss  M.  M C.  C.  1892  35  Nakano-cho,  Ichlgaya,  Tokyo 

%litson,  Miss  E C.  of  E.  1891  Tokushima,  Tokushima-ken 

^Roberts,  Miss  A.. C.  of  E.  1897  Fukuyama,  Hiroshima-ken 

Xlobertson,  Miss  M.  A M.  C.  C.  1891  8  Torii-zaka.  Azabu,  Tokyo 

IRobinson,  Rev.  J.  C.  &  W C.  of  B.  1888   {Absent) 

Robson,  John,  Ensign,  &  W S.  A.  1898  Kobe 

Rohrbach,  Miss  Lillie  M R.  C.  U.  S.  1894  Ahaent 

Rolman,  Miss  E.  L A.  B.  U.  1884  304  Division  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Rowland,  Rev.  G.  M.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1886  Kita  1  Jo,  Higashi  3  chome,  Sapporo 

Rowlands,  Rev.  F.  W C.  of  E.  1897  69  Kajiya-cho,  Kagoshima-shi 

Rowlings,  Rev.  W.  R G.  of  E.  1900  Momoyama,  Osaka 

Russell,  Miss  E M.  E.  C.  1879  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki 

Ryde,  Rev.  A.  F G.  of  B.  {Absent) 

Ryerson,  Rev.  G.  E G.  of  E.  1900  Naoetsu,  Bchigo 

Salmon,  Very  Rev.  M.  A.  Vicar  Gen..R.  G.  G.  1868  Nagasaki 

Sander,  Miss  M C.  of  B.  1880  {Absent) 

Sauret,  Rev.  M R  G.  G.  1879  Kurume,  Fukuoka-ken 

Sschenck,  Mrs.  J.  W R.  G.  A.  1897  Clifton  BpHngs,  N.  Y. 

Scbiller,  Pastor  Emil  ft  W G.  E.  P.  M  1895  53  Higashi  Sakuara-cho,  Kyoto 

Schneder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  D.  D.  ft  W..  .R.  G.  U.  S.  1887  Sendal.  Miyagi-ken 

Scliumaker,  Rev.  T.  E.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1889  18  Otsu-no-ni,  Hanazano-cho,  Otaru-shi 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.  ft  W M.  E.  G.  1893  Kagoshima-shi,  Kagoshima-ken 

Scott,  Rev.  J.  H.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1892  Bangai  59  Kogawa-cho,  Osaka 

Scott,  Rev.  J.,  D.  D.  ft  W M.  G.  C.  1896  81  Czdr  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Scudder,  Rev.  Frank  S.  ft  W.. R.  G.  A.  1897  Nagano-shi,  Nagano-ken 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A A.  B.  G.  1883  60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Seeds,  Miss  Lenora  M M.  E.  G.  1890  Ei wa  Jo  Gakko,  Fukuoka-shi,  Fukuoka- 

ken 
Seeds,  Miss  Mabel M.  E.  G.  1901  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Fukuoka-shi,  Fukuoka- 
ken 

Sefton,  Miss  I.  M M.  G.  C.  .1897  75  Hirosaki-dorl,  Kanazawa-shi.  Kaga 

Sells,  Miss  A.  P G.  of  E.  1893  Fukuoka-shi,  Fukuoka-ken 

Setterlund,  Miss  A S.  J.  A.  1891   {Absent) 

Settlemeyer,  Miss  E P.  M.  1893  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Shaw,  Miss  Kate P.  M.  1889  {Absent) 

Shaw,  Miss  Edith  S A.  B.  0.  1899  Kobe 

Shortt,  Rev.  Ghas.  H.  G G.  of  E.  1902  Naoetsu,  Niigata-ken 

Singer,  Miss  F.  B M.  B.  G.  1894  53  Moto-machi,  Hakodate 

Slate,  Miss  Anna  B M.  B.  G.  1902  221  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Smart,  Rev.  W.  H E.  G.  1901  Urawa,  Saitama-ken 

Smart,  Miss  Kara  Q W.  G.  T.  U.  1902  14  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Smelser.  Mr.  F.  L.  ft  W H.  F.  1895  Ghoshi,  Shimosa 
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Palmer,  Miss  G G.  of  E.  1898  {A})8ent) 

Papinot,  Rer.  E.  J R.  G.  C.  1886  6  Sarugako-cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo 

Parker,  Miss  Alice G.  of  E.  1901  28  Hirakawa-cho,  Kojlmachi,  Toky(» 

Parmelee,  Miss  H.  F A.  B.  G.  1877  Matsuyama,  lyo 

Parrott,  Mr.  Fred B.  S.  1890  60  Settlement,  Yokohama 

Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B.  &  W A.  B.  U.  1890  66  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Partridge,  Rt.  Rev.  S.  G.,  D.  D.  &  W.. .  .E.  C.  1900  Kyoto-shl 

Pasley,  Miss  M.  L G.  of  E.  1893  Tsuka-machi,  Gifu-ken 

Patrick,  Rev.  V.  H G.  of  E.  1899  52  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Patton,  Rev.  J.  L.  &  W E.  G.  1891  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto 

Patton,  Miss  Florence P.  M.  S.  1895  Tokushima-shl,  Tokushima-ken 

Patton,  Miss  Annie P.  M.  S.  1900  Tokushima-shi,  Tokushima-ken 

Paulson,  Miss  G.  G A.  B.  13.  1899  27  Nakajima-cho,  Sendai-shi,  Miyagi-1di 

Payne,  Miss  E.  G G.  of  B.  1892  Shintomi-cho,  Tokyo 

Pa3me,  Miss  L G.  of  E.  1889  Kushiro,  Hokkaido 

Peacock,  Miss  K.  M C.  of  E.  1895   {Absent) 

Pearson,  Miss  Mary,  Gaptain. S.  A.  1898  3  Shibaguchi,  Nichome,  Tokyo 

Peck,  Miss  Sally  P E.  C.  1901  Heian  Jo  Gakuln,  Kyoto 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton  &  W A.  B.  C.  1889  Maebashi-shi,  Gumma-ken 

Peeke,  Rev.  H.  V.  S.  &  W R.  C.  A.  1893  Kagoshima-shi,  Kagoshima-ken 

Peery,  Rev.  R.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  &  W Luth.  1892  Nakanohashi-koji,  Saga-shi,  Saga-ken 

Pelu,  Rev.  A.  C.  A R.  G.  C.  1872  Dozaki,  Goto 

Penrod,  Miss  G.  T A.  G.  C.  1892  26  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Peri,  Rev.  N R.  C.  C.  1888  3  Motomachi,  1  chome,  Hongo,  Tokyo 

Perrin,  Rev.  H R.  C.  C.  1884  Kobe-shi 

Perry,  Rev.  Fred  A.  &  W M.  P.  1902  47  Chokyuji-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

Peterson,  Miss  A.  J S.  J.  A.  1891  5  Hikawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Pettee,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.  &  W A.  B.  C.  1878  Kadota   Yashiki,Okayama,Okayama-ken 

Pettier,  Rev.  A.  E R.  C.  C.  1868  80  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama-shi 

Phelps,  Mr.  George  &  W.. , Y.  M.  C.  A.  1902  Kyoto 

Phelps,  Miss  F.  E M.  E.  C.  1889  92  Samban-cho,  Sendai-shi,  Miyagi-ken 

Philipps,  Miss  Gladys C.  of  E.  1901  Nagasaka-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

Pierson,  Rev.  G.  P.  &  W P.  M.  1888  Asashigawa,  Hokkaido 

Pier.ers,  Rev.  Albertus  &  W R.  C.  A.  1891  67  Sanchome,  Karahara,  Kagoshima-shi 

Pifer,  Miss  Catherine R.  C.  U.  S.  1901  Miyagl  Jo  Gakko,  Sendai-shi 

Porter,  Miss  F.  E P.  M.  1882  2026  Howard  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Poteet,  Miss  Emma M.  E.  S.  1901  35  Shlcome,  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Pouget,  Rev.  Armand R.  C.  C.  1893  Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido 

Powell,  Miss  Lucy  M R.  C.  U.  S.  1900  Sendai-shi.  Miyagi-ken 

Pratt,  Miss  S.  A W.  U.  M.  1893   (Absent) 

Preston,  Miss  E.  A M.  C.  C.  1888  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Kofu 

Price,  Ven.  Archd.  H.  McE.  &  W C.  of  E.  1890  23  Kawaguchi,  Osaka 

Price,  Rev.  H.  B.  &  W P.  M.  S.  1887  60  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Pringle,  Miss C.  of  E.  1902  Yarai-cho,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Prudham,  Rev.  W.  W.  &  W M.  C.  0.  1900  Toyama-shl 

Pruett,  Rev.  R.  L.  &  W C.  C.  1895  823  Houth  Market  St.,  Nashville,  Ten.t^ 

Puissant,  Rev.  M R.  C.  C.  1898  Catholic  Mission,   Okayama,  OkayaiD.^' 

ken 

Raguet,  Rev.  E R.  C.  C.  1879  Kagoshima-shi,  Kagoshima-ken 

Ransom,  Miss  Mary  H C.  P.  M.  1901  22  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka-shi 

Raould,  Rev.  G.  E R.  G.  C.  1896  Kagoshima-shi,  Kagoshima-ken 

Rawlings,  Rev.  G.  W C.  of  E.  1900  Momoyama  Gakko,  Osaka 

Reader,  Miss  Q.  E G.  of  E.  1898  33  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe 

Reld,  Miss  G.  A C.  of  E.  1900  22  Hirakawa-cho,  Tokyo 
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Mayrand,  Rev.  P.  A R.  C.  C.  1889  34  Honcho,  Kami-machi,  Hachioji 

McAlplne,  Rev.  R.  E.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1885  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

McCaleb,  Rev.  J.  M.  ft  W Ind.  1894  12  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  K P.  M.  1880  17  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

McCoUum,  J.  W.,  D.  D.  ft  W S.  B.  C.  96  Daimyo-machi,  Fukuoka-shi 

McCord,  Rev.  E.  K.  ft  W A.  C.  C.  1900  26  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

McGinnis,  Rev.  R.  H.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1900  Uyeda.  Shinshu 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  B.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1889  Kochi-shi,  Kochi-ken 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.  ft  W M.  G.  C.  1891  14  Nakatakajo-cho,  Kanazawa-shi,  Kaga 

McKim,  Rt  Rev.  John,  D.  D.  ft  W E.  C.  1880  38  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Meacham,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.  D M.  C.  C.  1876  13  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Mead,  Miss  L. A.  B.  U.  1890  173  Innai,  Chofu,  Yamaguchi-ken 

Melton,  Miss  Mary  E M.  E.  C.  1897  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki 

Meyers,  Rev.  J.  T.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1893  14  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Milliken,  Miss  Elizabeth  P P.  M.  1884  33  Kami  Niban-cho,Joshi  Gakuin,Tokyo 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  R.  ft  W R.  C.  A.  1872  13  Torii-zaka.  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Miller,  Rev.  H.  K.  ft  W R.  C.  U.  S.  1892  Yamagata-shi,  Yanagata-ken 

Miller,  Miss  Alice Ind.  1902  6  Naka-cho,  Yotsuya,  Tokyo 

Mockridge,  Mr.  Wm C.  of  E.  1901  11  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo 

Monge,  Rev.  P R.  C.  C.  1895  {Absent) 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.  ft  W R.  C.  U.  S.  1883  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  B.  ft  W .P.  M.  S.  1890  (Absent) 

Moore,  Miss  Lizzie P.  M.  S.  1894  Huntersville,  N.  C, 

Morgan,  Miss  Agnes  E C.  P.  M.  1889  22  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Moseley,  Rev.  G.  B.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1887  5  Kitano-cho,  Kobe 

Moulton,  Miss  Julia R.  C.  A.  1891  178  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Mugabure,  Rt  Rev.  P.  X R.  C.  C.  1874  129  Ote-machi,  Shizuoka-shi 

Munroe,  Miss  J.  K M.  C.  C.  1888  Peterboro,  Ontario,  Canada 

Murphy,  Rev.  U.  G.  ft  W M.  P.  1893  182  Minami  Hisaya-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

Murray,  Rev.  D.  A.,  D.  D P.  M.  1902  Yamaguchi-shi,  Yamaguchi-ken 

Myers,  Rev.  H.  W.  ft  W P.  M.  S.  1897  Tokushima-ken 

Myers,  Rev.  CM R.  C.  A.  1899  Nagasaki 

Nash,  Miss  E C.  of  E.  1892  Yonago,  Tottorl-ken 

Neely,  Miss  C.  J E.  0.  1899  Maebashi 

Nettleship,  Mr.  C.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1889  Hakodate 

Newell,  Rev.  H.  B.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1887  Gakko-cho,  Niigata 

Newcombe,  J.,  Adjutant S.  A.  1895  {Absent) 

Nicolai,  Bishop R.  O.  "c.  1870  6  Higashi  Koobai-cho,  Surugadal,  Tokyo 

Nind,  Rev.  T.  A C.  of  B.  1899  Okayamja-shi,  Okayama-ken 

Niven.  Rev.  G.  C.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1894  {Absent) 

Noailles,  Rev.  Oliver  de R.  C.  C.  1883  Moto-machl,  Hakodate 

Norman,  Rev.  D.  ft  W M.  C.  C.  1897  4  Asahi-cho,  Nagano-shi 

Norman,  Miss  Lucy P.  M.  1901  Naniwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka 

Norton,  Miss  E.  L.  B C.  of  E.  1900  Fukuoka-shi 

Noss,  Rev.  C.  ft  W R.  C.  U.  S.  1895  Sendai-shi,  Miyagi-ken 

•Nott,  Miss  G C.  of  E.  1890  4  Shiken-cho,  Kumamoto 

Nottidge,  Miss  B C.  of  E.  1896  Absent 

Oldham,  Miss  Lavinia C.  C.  1892  35  Nakano-cho,  Ichigaya,  Tokyo 

Oltmans,  Rev.  Albert,  D.  D.,  ft  W...R.  C.  A.  1886  Saga-shi,  Saga-ken 

Osborn,  Miss  C.  M Univ.  1895  4  Daimachi,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo 

Oxlad,  Miss  M C.  of  E.  1899  Sapporo,  Hokkaido 

Painter,  Rev.  S C.  of  E.  1896  2  Choanji-cho,  Kumamoto-shi 

Palmer,  Miss  M.  M P.  M.  1 892  Yamaguchi-shi,  Yamaguchi-ken 
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Smith,  Miss  Lida  B M.  E.  C  1885  Absent 

Smith,  Miss  S.  C P.  M.  1880  Hokusei  Jo  Gakko,  Sapporo,  HokkaL  < 

Snodgrass.  Mr.  E.  ft  W Ind.  1887  14  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Snyder.  Rev.  S.  S.  ft  W R.  C.  U.  S.  1894  {Absent) 

Soper,  Rev.  J.,  D.  D.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1873  4  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Southard,  Miss  Ada M.  E.  C.  1900  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken 

Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.  {Mrs,  8,  Aba,)  .M.  E.  C.  1883  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A M.  E.  C.  1878  17  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Spencer,  Miss  C.  H M.  E.  C.  1899  1633  N.  Ibth  8t„  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Stanford,  Rev.  A.  W.  ft  W A.  B.  C.  1886  60  Yamamoto-dori.  Kobe 

Steadman,  Rev.  F.  W.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1902  168  Innai,  Chofu,  Tamaguchi-kra 

Stelchen,  Rev.  M R.  C.  C.  1886  21  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Sterling,  Miss  C.  E P.  M.  1887  Kochi,  Absent 

Stevens,  Rev.  E.  S.  ft  W CCS.  1892  33  Nakanaga-cho,  Akita-shi,  Akita-te 

Stick,   Miss P.   M.  1902  Sendal-shl,  Miyagl-ken 

Stout,  Rev.  Henry  D.  D R.  C.  A.  1869  Higashi  Yama,  Nagasaki 

Stout.  Miss  A.  B R.  C  A.  1898  Higashi  Yama,  Nagasaki 

Strain,  Miss  H.  K W.  U.  M.  1900  212  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Stryker,  Miss  A.  K R.  C.  A.  1897  25  E.  22nd  flft..  New  York 

Suthon,  Miss  G E.  C  1889  Kanazawa-shi,  Kaga 

Swartz,  Miss  E.  P.. A.  B.  C  1896  Gakko-cho,  Niigata 

Sweet,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  ft  W E.  C  1898  25  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Taft,  Rev.  G.  W.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1889  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Tague,  Rev.  C  A.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1893  Yamaguchi-shi,   Yamaguchi-ken 

Talcott.  Miss  E A.  B.  C  1873  Honolulu.  H.  I. 

Tapson,  Miss  A.  M C  of  E.  1888  Hakodate  {Absent) 

Taylor,  Dr.  Wallace  {Mrs.  T.  Abs,),A.  B.  C  1874  15  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Tenny.  Rev.  C  B A.  B.  U.  1900  39  Kitano  Nichome,  Kobe 

Teusler.  Dr.  R.  B.  ft  W.  {Mrs.TAbs.)  ,E,  C.  1900  St  Luke's  Hospital,  37  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Thomas.  Miss  L.  O M.  E.  S.  1897  Tadotsu,  Sanukl 

Thompson,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.  ft  W P.  M.  1863  16  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Thompson,  Miss  Annie  De  F..* R.  C  A,  1887  178  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1888  39  Kitano  Nichome.  Kobe 

Thornton,  Miss C  of  E.  1  Nagasaka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Tiller,  Rev.  A.  G S.  J.  A.  1901  Takayama.  Hida,  Gifu-ken 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S.  ft  W E.  C  1875  Osaka-shi 

Topping,  Rev.  Henry  W.  ft  W A.  B.  U.  1895  20  Sannai-zaka,  Ushigome,  Tokyo 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth A.  B.  C.  1890  60  Y'amamoto-dori,  Kobe 

Totten,  Rev.  Frank  &  W M.  B.  1902  Shizuoka-shi,  Shizuoka-ken 

Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  &  W M.  E.  S.  1890  (P.  O.  Box  54  Samnomiya),  Kobe 

Trent,  Miss  E.  M C.  of  B.  1894  4  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya-shi 

Trlntiguae.  Rev.  P R.  C.  C.  1896  Cath.  Mission,  KochiMahi 

Tristram,  Miss  K.  A.  S C.  of  E.  1880  12  Kawaguchi,  Osaka-shi 

True,  Miss  Alice A.  C.  C.  1898  41  Karahori-cho,  Sendai-shi 

Tucker,  Rev.  H.  St.  Geo E.  C.  1899  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken 

Tulpin,  Rev.  E.  A R.  C.  C  1877  27  Chikara-machi,  Nagoya-shi 

Turner,  Rev.  W.  P.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1890  Uwajlma,  lyo 

Vagner,  Rev.  A R.  C.  C  1890  Cath.  Mission,  Osaka-shi 

Vail,  Rev.  M.  S.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1.S79  f^nn  Jose,  Cal 

Vail,  Miss  J.  S M.  E.  C.  ISSO  6  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H.  ft  W M.  P.  1889  7i»  Oiwa-mura,  Shizuoka-shi 

Vanhorn,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W C.  P.  M.  1SS8  13  Kawaguchi  oho,  Osaka-shi 

Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  W M.  E.  C.  1881  221  Hluflf.  Yokohama 
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Veasey,  M.  A M.  C.  C.  1882  8  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo 

Villion,  Rev.  A R.  C.  C.  1869  Cath.  Mission,  Hagi 

Voegelein.  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W E.  A.  1884  50  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Wade,  Rev.  B.  O.  &  W S.  D.  A.  1898  30  Oiwake-cho,  Kongo,  Tokyo 

Wadman,  Rev.  J.  W.  ft  W M.  E.  C.  1889  53  Moto-machi,  Hakodate 

Wainwrlght,  Dr.  S.  H.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1887  Shelhyville,  Mo. 

Wainwright,  Miss  M.  E A.  B.  C.  1887  Nodaga-cho,  Okayama,  Okayama-ken 

Waller,  Rev.  J.  G.  ft  W C.  of  B.  1889  Nagano,  Nagano-ken 

Wall,  Miss  A.  T E.  C.  1899  Aomori-shi,  Aomorl-ken 

Wallace,  Rev.  Geo.  ft  W B.  C.  1899  7  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

Walne,  Rev.  E..  N.  ft  W S.  B.  C.  1892  29  Sakurababa,  Nagasaki 

Ward,  Miss  J.  M P.  M.  1901  Momoyama  Gakko,  Osaka 

Warren,  H.  G.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1893  Hamada,  Shimane-ken 

Warren,  Rev.  C.  T.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1890  4  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Warren,  Mrs.  C.  F C.  of  E.  1890  Tokushima 

Warren,  Mr.  CM A.  B.  C.  1899  Collinsville,  Conn. 

Washington,  Miss  Edith  B M.  G.  0.  1897  Ontario,  Canada 

Waters,  Rev.  B.  W.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1887  Nobori-cho.  Hiroshima-shi 

Watson,  Miss  R.  J M.  E.  C.  1883  6  Higashl  Sotobori-cho,  Nagoya-shl 

Weakley,  Rev.  W.  R.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1895  Lacuson,  Mo. 

Weaver,  Rev.  C.  S.  ft  W C.  C.  1900  Tennoji-machi.  Minami-ku,  Osaka 

Weaver,  Miss  Georgie M.  B.  C.  1902  Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Webb,  Rev.  A.  E.. . .' C.  of  E.  1894  Absent 

Weldner,  Miss  S.  L.  S R.  C.  U.  S.  1900  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken 

Wellbourn,  Rev.  J.  A E.  C.  1899  54  Tsukiji,  Tokyo 

♦Wellrose,  Rev.  C.  R.  ft  W Luth.  1900  Naminohira,  Nagasaki 

Wells,  Miss  Lilian P.  M.  1900  Sapporo.  Hokkaido 

Wendt,  Pastor  Adolph  ft  W G.  E.  P.  M.  1897  23       Kamitomlzaka-cho,      Koishikawa. 

Tokyo 

Weniamin,  Rev.  Igoumen R.  O.  C.  1900  Nagasaki 

West,  Miss  A.  B P.  M.  1883  2      Nishi-machi.      Nihonenoki,      Shiba, 

Tokyo 

Weston.  Rev.  W.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1902  219  B,  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Weston,  Miss  M C.  of  E.  1895  (Absent) 

White,  Rev.  S.  S.  ft  W A.  B.  C  1890  Tsuyama,  Okayama 

Whitman,  Miss  M.  A A.  B.  13.  1883  10  Fukuromachi  Surugadai,  Tokyo 

Whitney,  Dr.  W.  N.  ft  W Ind.  1875  17  HIkawa-cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo 

Wilker,  Mr.  Paget  ft  W C.  of  E.  1898   (Absent) 

Williams,  Rev.  J.  ft  W C.  of  E.  1874  Hiroshima,  Absent 

Willlngham.  Rev.  C.  T.  ft  W S.  B.  C.  1902  Fukuoka-shl 

Wigle,  Miss  L.  A M.  C.  C.  1895  5  Asahi-cho,  Nagano 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.,  D.  D E.  C.  1859  Karasumasu-dori,  Kyoto 

Williams,  Miss  Mary  E M.  P.  1886  244  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Williamson,  Miss  Emma E.  C.  1884  Wakayama-shi,  Wakayama-ken 

Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.  ft  W M.  E.  S.  1890  Oita-shi.  Oita-ken 

Wilson.  Miss  F.  G M.  E.  C.  1896   (Absent) 

Wimbish.  Miss  L.  E P.  M.  S.  1887   (Absent) 

Winn.  Rev.  T.  C.  ft  W P.  M.  1878  33  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka 

Winn,  Miss  I R.  C.  A.  1881  Aomori,  Aomori-ken 

WInthor.  Rov.  J.  M.  T.  ft  W Luth.  1898  Kushiwara-machi,    Kurume.    Fukuoka- 

ken 

•Withorbeo.  Miss  II.  M A.  B.  U.  1895  47  Shimo  Tera-cho,  Himeji 

Wood.  Mr.  K.  E.  &  W E.  C.  1899  Kiyomizu,  Kyoto 
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Woodd,  Rev.  C.  H.  B.^ C.  of  E.  1896  Momoyama  Gakko,  Osaka 

Woodman,  Rev.  B.  R.  &  W E.  C  1880  40  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Woodward,  Rev.  H C.  of  E  1895  Fukuyama,  Bingo 

Worden.  Dr.  W.  S.  &  W M.  B.  d  3  886  10  Bluff,  Yokohama 

Worley,  Rev.  J.  C.  &  W C.  P.  M.  1899  Shingu.  Wakayama-ken 

Worth,  Miss  Id&  M M.  E.  S.  1895  35,  4  Chome,  Nakayamate-dari.  Kobe 

Worthington.  Miss  H.  J C.  of  E.  1899  22  Hirakawa-cho,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo 

Wright.  Miss  A.  H E.  C.  1897   {Absent) 

W^yckoff.  Prof.  M.  N.  &  W R.  C.  A  1881  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

Wyckoff.  Miss  H.  J R.  C.  A.  1898  178  Bluff.  Yokohama 

WyckofT,  Miss  Helenar P.  M  1901  Joshi  Gakuin.  Tokyo 

Wynd,  Rev.  W.  &  W A.  B.  U  1891  57  Kita  Momodani,  Minamiku,  Osaka 

Wynne-Willson,  Miss  I).  S C.  of  E.  1896  Tokushima,  Tokushima-ken 

Yates.  Miss  Maude H.  P.  190Q  Choshi,  Shimosa 

Young,  Miss  M.  M C.  of  E.  1896  Toronto,  Canada 

Young,  Miss  Mariana M.  B.  C.  1897  Kwasui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki 

loungman.  Miss  K.  M P.  M.  1873  27  Tsukiji.  Tokyo 

Zurfluh,  Miss  Lena R.  C.  U.  S.  1873  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken 


THE  FIRST  LADY  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY. 

II V   LAURA    M.   LATIMER. 

CASTILE  is  a  little  village  nestling  among  no  way  to  realize  the  dreams  of  her  child- 
the  hills  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  hood,  she  forgot  her  early  resolve  to  be  a 
is  near  a  river  famous  for  the  grandeur  missionary.  But  one  day  years  afterward\ 
of  its  high,  rugged  rooks,  which  have  a  wild-  just  a  few  weeks  before  she  graduated  in  the 
ness  of  beauty  unsurpassed.  Years  ago  there  medical  college  in  Philadelphia,  the  forgot- 
lived  in  the  little  parsonage  near  the  church,  ten  vows  of  her  childhood  came  to  her  and 
Rev.  Ebenezer  I^timer,  a  minister  who  was  she  realized  how  God  had  been  leading  her, 
very  much  interested  in  missions.  His  wifeV  and  what  all  the  training  of  years  had  been 
great-grandfather  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Sam  for,  and  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  burst 
uel  J.    Mills'    grandfather,    and    Samuel    J.   into  tears. 

Mills  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  great  j^  the  year  1867,  Dr.  Clara  Swain,  sailed 
missionary  movement  in  this  country  which  for  India,  the  first  lady  phsraician  sent  to  for- 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Am-  ejg^  lands  from  America.  The  daughter  of 
erican  Bible  Society,  and  the  United  jj^r  ^^rly  pastor  in  Castile,  asked  her  how 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  was  af-  j^  happened  that  she  became  a  misslonarv. 
ter  merged  into  the  "American  Board"  g^e  replied.  "It  was  your  father  who  did  it" 
and    various    other     remarkable     missions.       ti.ii  m      ^s.         x.       i.i«  i 

which  have  astonished  the  world  with  their  ,  ^  shall  never  forget  one  beautiful  summer  8 
far-reachine  influences  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"^^^  ^*^®'  sitting  under  the  great 

ThP  naator  of  this  littlP  thuroh    at  Paatilfe  ^®^®^^  ^''®®S'  ^^^  listening  with  intense  inter- 
1  he  pastor  or  tills  little  cnurcn    at  castiie  founder  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 

tried  to  interest  the  people  in  the  mission  IfjT' „  ,"  f„^T„    ,^^^^ 

work  of  far-away  heathen  lands,  but  he  fi^^f,.*"  ^^^*^  ^P^'  ^^'  ^^^^^^c?  ^}^  ^^ 
found  very  few  who  cared  to  hear  the  sad  ^^!:*";°«  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^7"  ^^'  ^^1*^«*  f'^^'iS.T" 
sute  of  the  pagan  world.  But  there  was  a  f^^^  ^^,  commence  the  Practice  of  medicine 
little  girl  in  his  congregation  whose  name  ^°^°^^^'^^ly  «^^^  «^^  ^^^^^^  *^  I^^**- 
was  Clara  Swain,  into  whose  heart  the  The  threads  of  his  story  were  all  inter- 
words of  the  pastor  sank  deeply.  She  eager-  woven  with  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Sepoy 
ly  listened  and  studied  with  intense  interest   Rebellion. 

the  missionary  papers  he  gave  her,  with  He  told  us  how  he  escaped  to  the  moun- 
strange  pictures  of  lands  boyoud  the  sea.  tains  with  his  family,  where  he  remained 
and  always  as  she  gazed  upon  those  dark  concealed  during  those  fearful  dayB.  But 
scenes  of  heathen  onielty.  a  fooling  camr  to  when  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  they  were 
her,  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  future  that ;  suffering  for  food,  he  made  his  way  down 
sometime,  she  horst'lf,  would  sit  und(;r  those  through  the  steep  mountain  passes  and  after 
palm  trees  in  India.  muny  days  of  peril,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 

As  the  years  passed  by  and  there  seemed  i  he  found  himself  in  the  Sacred  City  of  Delhi, 
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Dr.  Clara  Swain. 
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ad  seeking  for  the  British  officers,  he  wms 
^directed  to  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

He  wftQtlered  under  the  archej*  of  those 
massive  sculphured  columns  into  the  audi 
ence  room  of  the  oriental  pahice,  and  there, 
to  his  surprise,  he  saw  the  Great  MogiiL  a 
captive,  standing  before  the  Judges  tried  far 
his  life.  Weary  with  the  long,  dangerous 
Journey,  he  looked  anxiously  around  the  spa- 
ciouB  room  for  a  place  where  he  could  rest, 
hut  every  seat  was  occupied  except  one.  and 
that  was  the  Crystal  throne.  Only  Itinga  had 
occupied  that  lofty  seat,  and  so  he  hesita 
ted;  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  sank 
down  exhausted  among  the  rich  silkeu  eush 
ions  of  that  jeweled  throne.  The  haughty 
captive  monarch  of  a  proud  dynasty,  atand 
ing  bumbled  before  the  judgment  seat,  turn- 
ed his  glance  that  w^ay,  and  dejected  and 
crushed,  cast  down  his  eyes  as  though  his 
last  hope  had  died  out. 

As  the  good  missionary  sat  there  under 
that  gorgeous  canopy,  listening  to  the  trial. 
and  realized  how  that  vast  Sepoy  army  wa>» 
being  hunted  to  the  death  in  the  jungle* 
where  they  had  fled  from  the  vengeance  of 
an  outraged  nation,  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  the  innocent  little  children  of  those  Se- 
poys, would  be  left  orphans,  homeless,  and 
suffering,  with  no  one  to  care  for  them:  and 
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as  be  was  planning  how  he  could  take  hun- 
dreds of  the  children  of  those  murderers  into 
bis  home  to  educate  and  Christianize  them, 
he  took  pencil  and  paper  out  of  bis  pocket, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  New  York,  asking  them  to  send 
him  money  to  build  an  orphanage. 

The  judges  on  the  judgment  seat  in  front 
of  him,  were  thinking    only    of    vengeance. 

,  while  he  was  planning  his  mission  of  mercy. 
For  hours  he  siit  there  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  those  Sepoy  orphan  boys  would  he  min- 
isters of  the  Gosp+?l  and  the  little  girls  teach 
ers  and  Bible  women.  How  wonderful  those 
dreams  were  realized. 

Those  Sepoy  orphans,  clothed*  fed  and 
sheltered  by  him,  were  Dr  Clara  Swain's  in- 
terpreters when  she  reachtMl  India,  thirteen 
years  after  the  Sepoy  Rebellion. 

'  Years  afterwards  when  Dr.  Butler  return- 
ed to  India  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former 

I  labors .  he  reached  a  lonely  station  where  he 
was  to  leave  the  cars.  And  as  lie  was  won- 
dering how  he  was  to  procure  a  conveyance 

'  to  proreed  on  his  way  at  that  midnight  hour, 
he  saw  hundreds  of  familiar  faces.  They  had 
come  many  miles  to  meet  him,  all  clothed  In 
white.  Sepoy  orphans  whom  be  had  educa- 
ted and  Christianized;  some  of  them  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  some  of  them  missionary 
teachers,  ancl   Bible  readers,  and   when  they 
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saw  him,  as  the  cars  stopped,  from  hun- 
dreds of  voices  rose  the  hymn, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.** 
Dr.  Swain  gave  27  faithful  and  fruitful 
years  of  service  in  the  Methodist  Mission  in 
India  and  served  for  several  years  as  a  phy- 


sician and  Christian  missionary  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Rajah  of  Khetri,  Rajpatana,  In- 
dia. She  returned  to  the  United  States  is 
1896,  and  now  resides  at  Castile,  N.  T.,  when 
she  first  heard  the  call  to  mission  servioe. 


STATISTICS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

REPORTED  BX   KEY.  D.   C.   SPBMCBB. 

(Number  of  Misslonarlet  Include  Wives.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7, 
8, 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Year 
Opened 

American   Board 1869 

Baptist  Missionary  Union 1872 

Am.  Christian  Convention 1887 

Bible    Societies 

Christian  and  Miss.  Alliance 1891 

Church  of  Christ 1884 

9,  (21)  Episcopal 1869 

22,    23,    24,    25,    37     (20)      ...1859 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed     . . . 

Lutheran    1892 

German  and  Swiss 1885 

Faith  1894 

Independent 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada 1873 

Methodist  Episcopal 1873 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 1886 

Methodist  Protestant 1880 

Evangelical  Association 1876 

United   Brethren 1896 

Roman    Catholic 1844 

Greek    Church 1870 

Salvation  Army 1895 

Southern   Baptists 188$ 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 1896 

B^iends  1885 

Seamen's   Missions 

Scandinavian  Alliance 1891 

Tract  Society 

Universallsts 1890 

Woman's  Temperance  Union 


Native      Native      Native 

ToUl      Ordained  Unordalnrd   Bible  Fall 

Mlss'rs.  MinUten    UelperB     Women  Members 

71          45           50          24  10,856 


Total  Protestant. 


56 
6 
3 
5 

19 
224 

153 
9 
6 
4 

16 

34 

73 

40 

20 

6 

6 

229 

4 

13 

12 

4 

7 

4 

11 
2 

3 

1 

789 


9 

7 

1 

9 

47 

79 


2 
26 
60 
12 

8 
18 

1 
34 
30 
60 

1 


1 
3 

394 


37 


4 

8 
144 

90 

1 

3 

1 

14 

^39 

*34 

10 

11 

12 

8 

98 

152 

6 

5 

5 

5 


26 
2 

1 

6 

75 

89 
2 
1 
1 
4 

12 

62 
2 
4 

10 
1 


494 


1 
3 

320 


2,213 
382 

22 

842 

9,968 

10,156 
110 
159 


2,440 

4,367 

864 

457 

1,025 

130 

55,824 

27,245 

140 
30 
24 

200 

96 


Sante] 


SOMftJ 

Scfeod 


8,775 
795 

300 

990 

5,634 

7,879 

ISO 

150 

SO 

69 

1.(23 

6,814 

2,048 

U48 

710 

240 


459 

300 

66 

917 

UO 

156 


44,281       41,20$ 


Additional  Protestant  Statistics. — 241  mrirried  male  missionaries,  39  unmarried  male 
missionaries,  274  unmarried  female  missionaries,  253  pastors  in  charge  of  churches,  3,866 
probationers.  1,137  places  where  the  Gospel  is  regularly  preached,  461  organized  churches, 
74  churches  self-supporting,  300  churches  partly  self-supporting,  369  church  buildings  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $247,827;  niT  Sunday-schools  with  1,310  teachers;  |60,166  raised  last 
year  by  native  churches  for  all  purposes:  mission  property,  exclusive  of  achools  and 
churches,  estimated  to  be  worth  $32H.5»).j;  1^  boys'  boarding  schools  with  1,917  students, 
43  girls*  boarding  schools  with  3,520  students,  78  day  schools  with  6,203  students,  11  theo- 
logical schools  with  111  students,  14  training  schools  for  Bible  Women  with  125  students; 
school  property  estimated  to  be  worth  $479. '>50;  12  orphanages  with  547  inmates;  10  ho- 
spitals and  dispensaries  treating  120  in-patients  and  10,767  out-patients. 
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Education  m  China  and  Christian  Day 
Schools* 

BY  REV.  GEO.  8.   MINES,  OF  FOOCHOW. 

That  the  world  "do  move"  is  being  real- 
ised by  the  persons  in  the  "Far  East"  who 
are  watching  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  de- 
cree has  gone  forth  that  from  this  time  on  in 
the  government  examinations  Western 
Science  and  History  will  be  a  prominent  fac- 
tor. Hundreds  of  Chinese  young  men  are 
being  sent  abroad  to  be  educated.  Not  only 
this  but  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  China 
educational  institutions,  where  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation is  to  be  procured,  are  being  estab- 
lished. In  some  of  the  schools  a  foreigner  is 
president  with  from  two  to  seven  foreign 
professors.  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  was  on  the 
steamer  with  me  when  I  returned  to  China 
in  October,  1902.  He  returns  to  China  by  in- 
^tation  and  is  to  assist  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Hupch  Province  in  establishing  schools  for 
Siv^ng  young  men  an  advanced  modem  edu- 
«aUon. 

-^-Imost  from  my  first  experience  with  day 
Bcftxoolg  I  have  felt  the  need  of  a  well  trained 
^x-Xw  of  teachers.  As  a  substitute  for  a 
^o^Tnal  Training  School  I  have  held  insti- 
^'^^t^s  with  the  teachers  and  coached  them  as 
^^ll  as  I  could  in  that  way,  but  now.  as  the 
^^'Vemment  is  soon  going  to  send  out  teach- 
c^^  who  can  stand  in  the  front,  we,  as  a 
^^'%3rch  must  have  as  good  schools  and  teach- 
^^^  as  there  are  in  China.  We  cannot  afford 
^  be  second  to  the  "Celestials."  We  must 
^"Ver  let  the  people  know  that  Christianity 
*^luis  all  worthy  reforms.  We  must  lead  iu 
J^oulding  and  fashioning  the  "New  China" 
^^^t  is  fast  springing  into  existence. 

In  order  that  the  "Special  Gift  Day 
Schools"  may  be  able  to  perform  well  their 
l^rt  in  this  advanced  movement,  a  contin- 
gent appropriation  of  |3,000  has  been  asked 
^or  by  the  Mission,  and  with  the  approval  of 
tjie  Missionary  Board  we  understand  that  we 
^re  allowed  to  open  this  work  and  erect  a 
t>uilding,  but  must  raise  the  money  there- 
Tore.  That  such  a  school  is  a  necessity  is  re- 
alized by  all. 

A  part  of  the  needed  funds  have  already 
l>een  raised,  and  fully  believing  that  our 
friends  will  again  come  to  the  rescue,  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  Mission  has  let  the 
contract,  and  the  building  is  now  in  the  pro- , 
cess  of  erection.  The  School  should  be  open- 
ed about  the  middle  of  February,  the  middle 
of  the  Chinese  first  month.  If  sufficient 
money  does  not  come  in  before  that  time,  our 
credit  is  good  and  we  will  borrow  until  the 
L.ord  does  send  it.  As  a  Mission  we  are  a 
unit  in  believing  that  we  must  have  this 
school.  Brothers  Ernest  and  Harry  Cald- 
well have  done  nobly  in  forwarding  this 
movement,  but  it  becomes  my  duty,  bein^ 
missionary  in  charge,  to  aid  m  carrying  it 
on  to  completion. 

Will  not  every  person  who  reads  this  ar- 
ticle aid  and  interest  others?  T  am  sure  that 


every  boy  and  girl,  especially  those  who  saw 
;my  pictures  and  heard  me  speak  of  "China 
and  the  Chinese"  will  wish  to  pay  ten  cents 
and  have  a  brick  in  the  building.    Some  may 
wish  to  pay  a  dollar  and  have  a  stone  in  the 
.  foundation.    Others,  or  some  class,  may  wish 
to  pay  ten  dollars  and  have  a  door  with  their 
names  upon  it.    Others  may  wish  to  pay  fit- 
teen  dollars  and  have  a  window.    Still  others 
!  may  wish  to  have  a  room  and  pay  one  hun- 
'dred  dollars.    All  sums  gladly  received,  ac- 
!  knowledged  and  receipted  for  and  a  photo  of 
'the  building  will  be  sent  to  all  paying  five 
;  or  more  dollars,  let  us  hear  from  you  all,  at 
'  once. 

j  Send  money  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll.  150  Fifth 
;  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  City  asking  him  to  forward  it  to 
Foochow,  China,  to  aid  in  erecting  the  new 
Normal  Training  School  Building. 


Notes* 

Miss  Hyde  writes  from  among  the  Haka 
hills  of  China:     "The  Hakas  differ  from  the 
people  of  the  plains  among  whom  we  work, 
especially   among   the   women.     They    have 
more  liberty,  but  are  treated  by  the  men  as 
lower  animals.    They  have  no  bound  feet,  be- 
cause they  have  to  work  in  the  fields  with 
the  men,  or  take  care  of  the  water  buffaloes 
\  as  they  feed  on  the  mountain  side.     They 
\  usually  have  the  smallest  child  strapped  to 
\  their  backs,  and  the  other  children  share  iu 
the  labor.    A  woman  was  severely  beaten  for 
hanging  her  Jacket  above  his  in  the  shanty 
where  they  live.    A  man  came  to  our  door 
,  with  three  little  girl  babies  in  a  basket,  will- 
ing to  sell  at  any  price.     Christianity  has 
.  done  a  great  deal  for  women,  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  see  the  bright,  contented  faces  of  those 
\  who  have  found  Christ." 

Many  of  the  native  Christians  helpers  of 
'  India  are  greatly  blessed  in  their  labors. 
'  Mrs.  Lyman  Jewett  gives  one  of  many  illua- 
'  trations.  "Narayadu,  a  weaver,  was  brought 
\  under  conviction  by  the  labors  of  our  faith- 
ful preacher,  C.  Nersu.  Whenever  he  came 
to  Nellore  he  called  on  Nersu  for  conversa- 
tion ;  but  he  hesitated  some  years,  then  be- 
came a  decided  Christian.  There  was  no  light 
in  his  village,  fourteen  miles  away,  so  he 
placed  a  son  and  a  daughter  in  our  school. 
There  they  became  fitted  for  work  in  the 
great  darkness  around.  One  day  the  father, 
who  could  not  read,  came  for  his  daughter 
to  go  and  read  the  Bible  to  her  mother  and 
their  neighbors.  Said  he.  'She  is  more  ad- 
vanced as  a  Christian  now  than  I  am.'  When 
she  came  before  the  church  to  be  examined 
for  baptism  she  said  her  load  of  sin  was 
greater  than  the  load  of  the  washerman's 
donkey.  When  we  were  touring  In  a  neigh- 
boring village  they  came  to  our  tent  and  ask- 
ed us  to  set  a  day  when  we  would  dine  with 
them.  Gladly  we  did  so,  and.  seated  on  mats, 
we  had  much  pleasure  in  eating  rice  and  cur- 
ry in  their  little  home.  The  daughter  re- 
turned to  school,  in  due  time,  married  a 
valued  preacher,  worked  among  the  people, 
and  is  now  a  bright  jewel  in  heaven." 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  FOR  WOBSEN. 

Rich  GfYcn  to  Missioos.  shutUc  in  a  wearer's  loom,  back  and  fortJi 

went  the  thoughts   in    Margaret   Atherton'd 
JMARGARET    ATHERTON    walked     home   ^^jn  *  *^ 

*^*    from  the  missionary    meeting    utterly  How  full  her  life  was,  how  cramped  and 

obliTious  to  the  fact  that  dwarfed   the   lives   of   Chinese   girls;    true. 

"Robins  called  robinji  In  tops  of  trc^Mi."  riches  as  commonly  estimated  had  nerer 
in  their  rollicking  Joy  in  the  sweet  spring  been  hers— it  was  not  a  home  of  wealth  into 
weather.  Her  mind  was  niled  with  which  she  had  been  bom, — ^but  long  years  of 
thoughts  stirred  by  the  earnest  words  of  honest  thrift  on  the  part  of  father  and 
the  missionary,  who  had  brought  to  those  mother  had  furnished  it  with  much  more 
present  the  need  of  Chinese  womanhood,  than  bare  necessities;  there  had  been  much 
pleading  yearningly  for  a  new  building,  "high  thinking"  she  was  sure,  but  she  doubt- 
where  girls  ready  to  listen  could  be  taugUi  ed  if  her  New  England  "forbears"  would  con- 
of  Christ;  thoughts  stirred  also  by  petn  sider  it  strictly  "plain  living."  yet  since  the 
lance,  because,  forsooth,  she  was  not  rich!  "hard  times"  there  had  been  "financial  stria- 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  respond  with  a  gen-  gency."  which  was  not  agreeable,  but.  after 
erous  gift  when  one's  heart  was  touched  aa  all.  "daily  bread"  was  assured,  and  almost  al- 
hers  had  been,  instead  of  being  cramped  for  ways  the  "jelly  on  It"  for  which  wee  niece 
money  and  always  having  to  consider  the  ex-  Helen  had  insisted  upon  praying, 
penditure  of  every  dollar.  Her  own  personal  income  as  private  sec- 

If  she  had  only  had  the   income   of   Mrs.  retary  to  the  rich    Mrs.    Ponsonby.    though 

Ponsonby  or  Mrs.  Ascot  now;  they  could  give  small,  covered  all  her  ordinary  needs  during 

a  hundred  dollars  Just  as    well   as   not — of  the  year.  and.  yes.  she  must  admit  that  club 

course  she  gave  her  tenth    (she  didn't  be-  fees  and  birthday  remembrances  to  friendB, 

lieve   Mrs.   Ascot   did ) .   and   oftentimes   an  occasional  books,  and  a  few  pounds  of  candy, 

extra  quarter  or  dollar,  but  to  be  able  to  giv«  were  all  items  that  could  be  dispensed  with 

even  ten  dollars  all  at  once —  oh.  how  de-  by  one  whose  poverty  pinched!  And  here  was 

lightful  it  would  be  to  be  rich  enough  for  this  additional  sum — to  be  sure,  it  had  been 

that!    And   Margaret  sighed   as  she  openea  ,  earned  by  toilsome  hours  of  extra  work — but 

the  door  and  entered  the    cosy    library    vlx  in  a  certain  sense  was  she  not  for  the  time 

home.  being  rich?  Were  not  rich  people,  commonly 

There  on  the  table  lay  the  afternoon  mail;  'speaking,  those  who  had  more  than  enough 

it  was  always  nice  to  find  a  letter  waiting  money  to  pay  for  the    daily   necessities   of 

one's  coming,  and  this — yes.  it  contained  a  life? 

cheque  from  Miss  Barton  for  clerical  assist-  She  remem)>ered  the  remark  made  by  her 
ance  on  the  proof-sheets  of  the  forthcoming  .  minister  in  his  sermon  but  a  few  Sundays 
Barton  Genealogy.  Such  an  appreciativf*  ago:  "Anyone  who  has  even  five  cents  over 
note,  and  five  dollars  more  than  the  amount  and  above  the  amount  necessary  for  the  pay- 
Margaret  had  expected  for  her  services.  She  -  ments  of  all  his  bills  is  rich ;  it  is  the  man 
had  spent  ft  many  timffs.  and  in  divers  waya  who  has  five  cents  less  than  such  an  amount 
in  anticipation — every  woman  does  that  with  who  is  poor."  Mrs.  Ascot  would  probably 
the  money  that  is  not  expressly  "for  current  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  cheque  for  twenty-five 
expenses!"  But  now  as  she  passed  the  par-  dollars  being  considered  riches,  but  if  she 
lor  door  on  her  way  upstairs,  she  said  to  her-  ought  to  give  in  proportion  to  her  income  of 
self:  "Now  I  can  have  the  mahogany  table  wealth,  what  ought  Margaret  to  give  of  her 
redressed — did  the  polisher  say  six  dollans  wealth  for  these  Chinese  sisters,  who.  eag>ir 
or  seven?  Never  mind;  here  is  five  dollars  to  learn,  must  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
f:xtra.  and  I  can  afford  to  spend  it  just  as  I  '  room  in  that  building? 

pU-ah^.  and  I've  wanted    that    done    for    5-0  [Ake  a  picture  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery. 

long."  Margaret  saw  the  white-haired  minister  of 

Don't  judge  her  too  promptly,  dear  friend  her  girlhood  standing  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old 

-  -sh»r  was  a  "real,  live  young  woman:"  and  churi-h.  and  like  a  far-off  echo  came  his  voice 

evPH  on  the  heels  of  a  missionary  meeting*,  in  the  words  of  his  text,  "That  our  daughters 

.^nrJrionly  finding  yourself  in  possession  of  3  may  be  sa*  corner-stones,  polished   after   the 

frum  of  money  which  you  had  not  antlcipa  similitude  of  a  palace."     What  was  the  pol- 

u-f],  would  your  first    thought    lie    of    God's  ishing  of  her  treasured  "heirloom,"  the  old 

ne»'dy.  waiting  ones?     Is  it  not  apt   to  hf^.  mahogany  table,  compared  with  a  chance  to 

liko  Margaret's  of  som^  plKisurf  or  hixiirv.  help   in   some    way    the    polishing    like    to 

loner  denied,  but  now  po.s.<iMe?  the  oorner-stnnes  of  a  palace  of  some  of  the 

I'psiairs   in   her  ph.-asant   room.   Margaret  "daughters  of  sorrow"  far  off  "in  the  land  of 

sat  down  at  her  «lt-sk  to  write  a  liitl<=*  note  of  Sinim!" 

acknowledgnK.nt  to  Mi.->   Hiirion.     Th«^  tin\  If  she  were  rich  as  Mrs.  Ascot  or  Mrs.  Pon- 
program  of  the  afTi-rriOon   nu'^-Tini;  l;ty  .siile    son  by  sh*-   would   give — yes.  and  being  rich 

by  side   with  th»-  rli»MiU''.    nn-l   Th^n,   like  a  as  Margaret  Atherton.  she  would  give  just  as 


[)Ufily,  just  afl  gladly  of  her  riches.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  tlie  missionary  felt  that 
her  journey  of  so  many  extra  miles,  and  the 
wdarinesB  thereby  endured,  was  more  than 

I  made  up  to  her  by  the  gifts   of  those   who 
listened*    And  Margaret  Atherton  had  learn- 
id  a  new  lesson  on  giving, — Katherine  Con- 
hay  Danforth,  in  "Life  and  Light:' 
I  The  Story  of  a  Carpet. 

1  used  to  read  to  my  children  from  that 
*  most  delightful  of  children's  boolis,  Hans 
Anderson,  The  Story  of  the  Magic  Carpet, 
which  would  carry  Its  owner  anywhere  in 
the  world,  I  want  lo  tell  now  of  a  carpet 
just  as  wonderful.  An  old,  old  carpet, 
which  has  been  transformed  by  some  magic 
into  one  bright  and  beautiful. 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

I  am  a  housewife  and  enjoy  having  things 
as  pretty  and  fresh  and  suitable  as  most 
housewives  do.  On  the  stairs^  first  floor 
stairs,  too,  was  a  carpet  once  good»  as  well 
as  beautiful,  but  now^  shabby,  worn — y^5 
I  have  to  confess  it — fearfully  old.  For  a 
year  or  more  it  had  been  an  annoyance  an'l 
mortification,  but  the  time  never  seemed  to 
come  when  something  else  was  not  more  ne- 
cessary* so  it  was  made  to  "do."  At  last  tt 
was  pronounced  as  past  that  period.  It 
could  not  be  made  to  *'do"  any  longer,  and 
money  was  appropriated  for  a  new  one. 

Just  then  the  appeals  for  foreign  work 
came  home  with  more  and  more  force,  and 
there  was  a  mental  struggle,  "The  carpet 
was  a  necessity.'*  "It  w^as  no  longer  respect- 
able," etc*,  etc.  Well  the  Board  got  the 
money,  and  I  really  thought  I  had  made  a 
sacrifice.  Not  sof  the  fairies  have  been  to 
work,  and  my  carpet  is  broidered  all  ovc^ 
with  beauty. 

As  I  go  up,  step  by  step,  it  speaks  to  me. 
Here  is  a  worn  spot  where  the  pattern  is  al- 
most invisible,  but  It  says,  *'Preciou8  truths 
have  been  "woven  In  the  heart  of  some  girl  In 
Japan  which  will  make  her  life  a  perfect  par- 
tem to  be  followed  by  the  women  of  that 
nation,  so  earnestly,  so  enthusiastically  striv- 
ing  for  a  higher  life,  and  f/our  little  setf-de- 
nlal  has  done  this/' 

Here  are  other  bare  places,  which  look  as 
though  a  troop  of  rosy,  roMJcklng  children 
had  been  rushing  up  and  down,  with  feet 
none  too  daintily  shod  for  out-door  play. 
These  say,  "think  of  your  children  now,  just 
entering  on  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  then  of  the  little  ones  of  China, 
unwelcome  at  birth,  with  little  feet  tortured 
Ed  bound  in  youth,  and  of  the  aimless, 
ignorant,  hopeless  lives  of  maturer  years. 
The  day  is  coming,  and  perhaps  a  little  moro 
speedily  through  your  sacrifice,  when  'these 
from  the  land  of  Sinim'  shall  be  the  free  and 
merry  children  of  a  Christian  land." 

I  step  on.  Here  are  long,  bare  places,  worn 
1^  by  the  ceaseless  tread  on  the    edge   of   th<i 


I  steps,  and  another  voice,  a  grateful  voice,  r^ 
I  minds  me  of  '*the  little  child  widows  of  In- 
dia, ceaselessly  trodden  under  the  Iron  foot 
of  custom,  until  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  and 
freshness  of  young  lives  are  crushed  and 
I  worn  into  one  long,  weary,  dull  round  of  suf- 
fering,  and  perhaps,  by  your  small  sacrifice. 


relief  is  one  step  nearer  the  poor  little  child 


widows  of  India." 

And  so  my  old,  worn  carpet  has  become 
bright  with  beautiful  lessons.  Fair  flowers 
of  Christian  hope  and  life  and  light  blos- 

I  som  all  over  it,  and  the  unintelligible  lan- 
guage of  these  Eastern  sisters  is  translated 

I  to  me  by  my  own  heart's  need. 

When  travelling  in  those  Eastern  lands  by 
caravan,  years  long  ago,  we  would  arise  m 
the  early  morning,  long  before  dawn,  to  pre* 
pare  for  our  day's  journey.  We  would  b* 
aroused  by  the  jangle  of  the  bells  as  the 
mules  and  horses  were  being  made  ready  for 
their  loads.  Of  all  kinds  and  sizes  and 
sounds,  from  the  large  Iron  bell,  with  deep, 
discordant  tone,  to  the  silvery  chain  hung  on 
the  neck  of  the  leading  horse  of  the  caravan. 
Jingle,  jangle!  jingle,  jangle!  each  of  differ- 
ent note  or  key;  each  discordant  with  this 
other»  but  all,  when  united,  producing  moat 
delightful  harmony,  which  I  often  recall  to 
this  day  with  exquisite  pleasure. 

t  So  with  the  voices  which  speak  as  I  ascend 
my  stair:  the  deep  gutteral  of  the  Chinese 
women,  the  softer  tones  of  fair  Japan,  and 
the  musical  flowing  ripple  of  India's  dusky 
daughters,  as  they  sing — 

^'NI  Cham  lui  mute,  nam  mitte,  nam,  m!tte, 

'  Nl  pAda  mule,   battltl,   battltl.*' 


**Tlty  refuse   would  I   seek. 

Blessed   Jf^sufi,    blesfied   Jeaus. 
Thy    Mercy-giving  feet   would  I  claBp, 

Blessed  Jeaua." 

These  all  unite  in  a  sweet  strain  as  I  pass 
upward.  Mingling  with  them  I  hear  a  sil- 
very voice  which,  like  a  theme  in  music,  now 
louder,  now  soft  and  low,  but  ever  sustained, 
ever  recurring,  until,  as  I  reach  the  last  stei> 
it  sings: 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.*' 

This  is  the  magic  which  has  wrought  the 
transformation.  This  has  filled  the  poor, 
worn  covering  with  music  and  beauty. 

"Ye  bave  done  It  unto  roe, 
Te  have  done  It— unto  Mb. 

Missionarf/  Gleaner, 


What  One  Girl  Has  Done  for  Mksions* 

T^HIS  is  the  story  of  what  a  plain,  unassum- 
^  ing,  unknown  girl  has  done.  There  are 
obstacles  to  her  work  which,  to  others, 
would  seem  Insurmountable.  She  is  so  deaf 
that  it  Is  with  difficulty,  conversation  can  ha 
caried  on  with  her.  She  is  lame,  a  fall 
through  a  hatchway  some  years  ago  having 
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dislocated  her  thigh,  and  left  her  a  cripple 
for  life.  Her  general  health  is  frail;  frequent- 
ly she  is  tortured  whole  nights  with  pain; 
and  she  has  no  means  of  her  own.  And  yet, 
despite  these  hindrances,  she  is  a  most  inde- 
fatigable and  most  successful  worker  in  the 
cause  of  missions. 

Having  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  her  work,  she 
says:  About  eight  years  ago,  the  promise, 
"Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession,"  was 
strangely  impressed  upon  her  mind.  It  great- 
ly perplexed  her.  What  could  it  mean?  Was 
Ood  really  speaking  to  her?  She  took  the 
question  to  him.  Shortly  after  she  read  this 
alarming  statement,  "There  are  one  thousand 
five  hundred  counties  in  China  without  a 
single  missionary."  She  fell  upon  her  knees 
with  the  cry,  "O  Lord,  send  me!"  She  soon 
saw  that  a  literal  answer  to  this  prayer  was 
impossible,  and  yet  she  knew  that  God's 
voice  had  summoned  her  into  the  vineyard. 

Four  years  after,  as  she  was  kneeling  m 
prayer,  the  thought  came,  "If  you  cannot  go 
yourself,  why  not  support  a  Bible  woman 
there  in  your  stead?"  While  waiting  before 
Ood  in  prayer,  it  occurred  to  her  that  if  she 
should  interest  fifty  persons  in  the  work,  ana 
they  should  each  give  two  cents  a  week,  tnc 
amount  would  be  raised.  But  fifty  seemed  to 
her  so  many.  How  could  it  be  done?  Again 
she  went  to  God  for  light,  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  his  promise,  "Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass,"  she  exclaimed,  "Lord.  I'll 
do  it."  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1888.  In 
the  following  December  the  first  quarter's  re  ■ 
mittance  was  sent.  ! 

Shortly  after  this  she  read    about    Indi.i  ■ 
She  says,  "We  thought  it  pretty  well  supplied  | 
with  missionaries,  yet  the  fact  is.  that  out 
of  the  150,000,000  of    women  in    India   ana 
Malaysia,  140,000,000  have  never  yet  heard 
the  name  of  Jesus."    A  two  cents  a  week  and 
a  prayer  circle  was  started  for  India,  and  in 
the  following  June  the  first  quarter's  remit- ' 
tance  was  sent  for  a    Bible    woman    there-.  ' 
Thus  two  Bible  women  were  now  in  the  field  ' 
supported  wholly  by  her  efforts. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  suggested  she 
should  have  Scripture  texts  printed  on  ribbon 
for  book-marks.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
dollars  were  added  to  the  fund. 

After  reading  the  message  for  Easter  Sun- 
day. 1890,  which  was  to  form  a  society  tc 
support  two  deaconesses  to  be  sent  to  China. 
God  put  it  in  her  heart  to  support  one  of 
them.  She  says:  "Taking  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  as  a  basis,  I  saw  if  one  hundred 


gave  four  cents  a  week,  it  could  be  done,  i 
knew  if  I  brought  forth  the  seed  and  planted 
it,  that  God  would  make  it  grow.  I  knew 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  not  like  a  seed 
which  a  man  kept  in  his  gamer, — it  nerer 
could  become  'the  greatest  among  herbs' 
there, — ^but  like  a  seed  which  a  man  plantel 

"On  Monday  I  began  to  plant,"  she  says, 
"began  to  try  for  one  hundred,  and  the  first 
fifty  dollars  were  remitted  for  a  deaconess 
in  China.  I  prayed  that  my  life  might  be 
used  as  wisely,  lovingly,  completely  and 
mightily  for  heathen  women  as  it  could  he 
if  I  were  in  their  midst.  The  work  con- 
tinued to  grow,  until  after  eight  years  of 
planting  and  watering  the  seed,  I  haye  the 
following  fruit  for  the  Master:  four  deacon- 
esses (missionaries)  in  China  and  India. 
and  two  native  Bible  women,  at  an  ancual 
cost  of  11,560." 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  How 
has  all  this  been  done?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. First,  she  has  a  zeal  with  knowledge.  She 
has  the  faith  bom  of  God,  and  has  learned 
the  lesson,"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengtheneth  me."  Second,  she  is  afire 
with  missionary  zeal.  It  is  a  passion  which 
consumes  her.  She  makes  everything  tend 
to  her  one  purpose,  and  she  imparts  her  seal 
as  a  contagion  to  all  about  her.  To  use  her 
own  illustration,  "Plant  an  apple  seed  in  the 
groimd,  and  the  result  will  be  a  tree  for  its 
inheritance."  Every  week  this  circle  widens; 
some  new  heart  is  touched,  and  a  new  work- 
er enlisted.  Cannot  each  one  of  us  do  as 
much  for  the  Master? —  Mrs.  M,  D,  8tamJ>ath, 
in  3Iissionary  Link, 


A  Penny  and  a  Prayer. 

"Was  that  your  penny  on  the  table,  Bfaryr 
asked  her  mother,  as  the  children  came  In 
from  Sabbath  school.  "I  was  afraid  yea  had 
forgotten." 

"Oh  no.  mother;  mine  went  into  the  box." 

"Did  you  drop  anything  in  with  itr'  asked 
her  mother. 

"No,"  said  Mary;  "I  had  nothing  else  to 
put  in." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  dear.  Do  you  know 
what  becomes  of  your  penny?" 

"No,  mother." 

"Do  you  care  to  know?" 

"Oh  yes;  I  wish  it  to  do  good  somewhere." 

"Well,  then,  every  Sabbath  when  you  drop 
in  your  penny,  drop  in  a  prayer,  too,  that 
your  penny  do  good  work  for  God.  If  every 
penny  carried  a  prayer  with  it,  would  not  the 
money  the  school  sends  do  a  wonderful 
work?" 
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DIALCX^UES,  RECITATIONS,  MISSIONARY  EXERCISER 

>iaIogfue  about  Hindu  Women 
and  Girls* 


BY  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

e.  Mother,  can  you  tell  me  something 

[indu  women  and  girls?    Miss  Crosby  i 

IS  to  find  out  all  the  facts  we  could  ' 

ng  them  to  next  meeting  of  the  Mis- ! 

ind. 

er.    Do  you  know  where  the  Hindus 

ie.    In  India. 

er.      What  is  the  part  of  the  house 
¥here  the  women  live? 
ie.    The  Zenana. 

er.  Tes,  the  high-caste  women  live  In 
enanas  exclusively,  never  seeing  any- 
;  their  servants  who  wait  upon  them, 
asionally  the  husband  and  father,  for 
women  and  girls  in  a  Zenana  are  eith- 
wives  or  daughters  of  the  master  of 
ise. 

Ie.  Do  they  never  go  anywhere? 
er.  No,  the  children  never  go  to 
or  Sunday  school  or  out  on  the  streets 
:  or  play,  and  women  are  not  allowed 
out  on  the  street,  much  less  to  go  to 
>f  amusement  or  to  visit  their  friends. 
Ie.  How  do  they  spend  their  time; 
r  read  and  study? 

er.    They  neither  read,  write  nor  sew. 
upy  their  time  in  conversation  with 
her,  and  doing  fancy  work. 
Ie.    Poor  things!  They  must  get  very 
I  living  such  lives. 

er.  They  are  tired,  it  is  true,  but 
nnot  help  themselves.  Girls  are  mar- 
ten and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then 
se  even  the  comfort  of  their  mother's 
id  sympathy. 

Ie.  Do  they  have  to  leave  their  moth- 
aung? 

er.  Yes;  they  go  to  live  with  their 
d's  mother,  who  rules  the  house  and 
lem  a  wretched  life. 
Ie.  If  the  husband  should  die  while 
'e  is  young,  could  she  not  go  back  to 
ther? 
er.     No;  she  must  remain  where  she 

her  life  becomes  even  more  misera- 
.n  before.     The  widow  used  to  burn 

on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  but 
is  been  stopped,  and  the  poor  little 
has  all  her  jewels  and  pretty  clothes 
from  her,  made  to  wear  coarse  gar- 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  and  fast 
jrs  In  each  week. 
ie.     I  should  think  they  would  want  to 

er.  They  would,  If  they  could  die  on 
usband's  funeral  pile,  for  they  believe 
lould  then  go  to  heaven;  but  if  they 
iny  other  way,  they  may  pass  into  the 
!  some  ugly  beast. 


Mamie.  What  does  a  woman  do  after  stt 
is  married? 

Mother.  A  high-caste  woman  is  taken  to 
the  Zenana,  where  she  lives  among  the  oth- 
ers, doing  nothing;  while  the  low-caste  wom- 
an is  taught  to  cook  her  husband's  food  and 
do  all  kinds  of  rough  work.  In  either  case 
she  ifiust  regard  her  husband  as  a  god,  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  when  in  his 
presence,  hnt  keep  her  eyes  upon  him,  ready 
to  obey  his  commands.  When  he  eats  she 
stands  behind  and  waits  upon  him,  and  when 
he  has  finished,  eats  what  is  left. 

Mamie.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  was  not 
bom  in  India. 

Mother.  Tes;  we  should  be  thankful  that 
our  lines  have  been  cast  in  such  pleasant 
places,  and  pray  that  these  poor,  ignorant, 
suffering  women  may  have  their  burdens 
lifted,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness come  into  their  lives. 

Mamie.  Thank  you,  for  telling  me  so 
much  about  them.  I  will  write  it  down  and 
then  I  shall  not  forget  it. 


The  Plea  of  the  Nations* 

(The  following  exercise  may  be  given  by  chil- 
dren in  the  costumes  of  the  various  nations,  If 
desired.) 

JAPAN. 

Across  the  sea,  full  many  a  mile. 
From  far  Japan's  sea-girded  isle, 
I  come,  O  Christian  friends,  to  plead 
My  country's  dire  and  urgent  need; 
Teach  us  to  tear  our  idols  down. 
And  give  unto  your  God  the  crown. 


I  come  from  China.    Dark  and  deep 

Pacific's  rolling  billows  s^eep 

Twixt  your  fair  land  and  mine,  where  now 

Unnumbered  millions  blindly  bow. 

And  prayers  are  poured  and  vows  are  paid 

To  gods  which  their  own  hands  have  made. 

INDIA. 

I  come  from  India's  ancient  land. 
Her  forests,  vales  and  mountains  grand 
With  idol  temples  are  defiled; 
The  air  is  rent  with  mourning  wild, 
And  suffering  women  live  and  die 
In  hopeless,  hapless  misery. 


From  Persia's  sunny  vale  I  come. 
No  longer  may  our  lips  be  dumb! 
The  days  and  years  are  fieeting  by. 
And  we  in  heathen  darkness  die. 
Oh,  haste  the  bread  of  life  to  give. 
That  Persia,  too,  may  eat  and  live! 
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Chrisfs  Corrmiand. 
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SYRIA. 


From  Syria's  sacred  shores  I  come — 
The  land  your  Saviour  called  his  own; 
Tet  where  his  holy  feet  once  trod 
They  know  not  of  the  living  God! 

0  Christian  people!  heed  our  call; 
Teach  us  of  Him  who  died  for  all. 

AFRICA. 

From  Afric's  darkened  shores  am  I; 
Hark!  hear  ye  not  that  mournful  cry? 
There  human  blood  is  dauy  shed, 
And  living  souls  are  as  the  dead. 
Oh,  haste  and  help  to  free  our  land 
From  Error's  dread,  despotic  hand. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Not  from  the  distant  Orient  I; 

Our  land  lies  'neath  your  own  fair  sky, 

Tet  South  America  has  needs. 

And  earnestly,  O  Christian,  pleads 

For  help  to  break  the  chains  that  bind, 

And  life's  immortal  way  to  find. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

This  noble  land  I  call  my  home 
And  free  its  hills  and  mountains  roam. 
But  I  have  heard  the  white  man  pray, 
And  seek  to  know  the  living  way. 
Oh,  come  and  teach  the  Indian  brave. 
How  your  Great  Spirit  waits  to  save. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico's  hill-girded  shores 

1  come,  a  suppliant  to  your  doors. 
Haste,  with  the  Spirit's  flaming  sword; 
Haste,  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
And  help  our  fettered  band  to  flee 
B^om  Rome's  dark  craft  and  tyranny. 


Christ's  Command. 

(Let  the  Leader  ask,  "What  is  Christ's  First 
Command?"  etc.  Let  the  Scripture  be  repeated 
by  one;  another  respond  with  the  poetry.) 

First  Command — Go.    Mark  16:  15. 
Go  and  tell  of  Jesus, 

Bear  the  joyful  news; 
'Tis  the  Lord's  commandment. 

Who  shall  dare  refuse? 
Lo,  I'm  with  you  always 

Is  His  gracious  word ; 
Go  to  those  who  need  Him, 

Trusting  in  the  Lord. 

Second  Command — Work.    James  2:  17-18. 
Work  to  do  for  Jesus, 

Is  there  none  for  us? 
Can  we  prove  we  love  Him? 

We  can  show  it  thus: 
Faith  alone  is  nothing. 

Work  betrays  its  life; 
Lord,  Thyself  prepare  us 

For  the  toil  and  strife. 


Third  Command — ^Wait    Luke  12:  36. 
Wait  upon  the  Master, 

Though  He  tarry  long. 
He  will  come  with  blessings; 

Wait,  and  be  thou  strong. 
Trust  in  God  forever. 

Ye  shall  never  fail; 
Faith  o'er  doubt  and  darkness 

Shall  at  length  prevalL 

Fourth  Command — Shine.    Matt  5:  16. 
Shine  as  lights  in  darkness. 

Each  one  in  his  place; 
Let  us  catch  the  shining 

Of  our  Saviour's  face. 
Others  then  may  see  it. 

And  shall  glorify 
God  our  Heavenly  Father 

Throned  in  light  on  high. 

Fifth  Command — Help.  Ill  John  8. 
Help  the  weak  and  erring. 

Help  the  cause  of  right; 
Where  there  lies  a  burden 

Lift  with  all  thy  might 
Give  as  God  has  given. 

By  whose  power  we  live; 
Freely  God  doth  bless  us. 

Let  us  freely  give. 

<  Sixth  Command — ^Love  and  Hope. 

j     Rom.  13:  10. 

■         Love  is  even  the  greatest 

Of  the  blessed  three, 
I         Love  is  the  fulfllling 

Of  the  law  for  thee. 
!         Hope  in  God  who  loveth, 
'  Make  thine  anchor  fast; 

I         Hope  shall  flnd  fruition 

Far  on  high  at  last 
! 

!  Seventh  and  Eighth  Command— Prayer  a; 
I     Praise.    I  Thess.  5:  17;  Ps.  30:  23. 
I         Pray  for  all  things  needful, 

God  for  thee  doth  care; 
'         Daily  make  petition 

He  will  answer  prayer. 
'         Praise  Him  for  the  blessing 

Of  His  bounteous  hand; 
Praise  and  bless  Jehovah, 

This  is  His  command.* 

Ninth  Command — Hear  and  Do.    Ps.  85: 
\     John  15:  14. 

'         Hear  the  gracious  message 
!  Of  our  mighty  Lord. 

,         What  is  His  commandment; 
I  What  His  binding  word? 

Do  the  will  of  Jesus 
With  obedient  love. 
Laying  up  your  treasure 
In  His  home  above. 
I         What  is  His  commandment; 
I  What  His  word  to  you? 

Blest  are  they  that  hearken. 
Blest  are  they  that  do. 


I 
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Unseen  Brethfen« 

ISN'T  it  a  strange  thought  that  those 
poor  unenlightened  souls  out  in  China, 
Africa  and  Japan  are  our  brethren?" 

"Well,  rather,  Lilian,  but  so  it  is.  Tet  I 
never  thought  of  looking  upon  them  as  any 
near  kin  of  mine  until  I  heard  Dr.  Cox  talk. 
Think  of  those  poor  little  African  boys  wor- 
shipping those  miserable  idols,  and  not 
knowing  ansrthing  about  Christ  and  His  love 
for  humanity. 

"Yet  He  just  as  truly  died  for  them  as  for 
us,  dear.  I  wonder  if  we  ever  fully  realize 
the  privilege  of  having  been  bom  in  a  Christ- 
ian land  and  of  Christian  parents.  Christ's 
pardoning  blood  was  shed  as  truly  for  them 
as  for  us. 

"It  makes  life  so  responsible,  dear,  this 
knowledge  that  Christ  has  entrusted  to  us 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  while  we  may  not 
all  be  adapted  to  carry  to  them  the  message, 
yet  there  is  none  so  weak  and  small  but  they 
can  help  with  their  sympathy,  prayers  and 
means. 

"Yes,  our  means  become  a  blessing  to  us 
when  we  sCTe  able  to  use  it  to  Christ's  honor 
and  glory.  Consecrated  money  the  mission- 
ary called  it,  and  if  we  give  it  in  the  proper 
spirit  we  are  sure  to  reap  a  blessing. 

"When  a  certain  good  man  I  once  knew, 
died,"  mother  said,  "we  were  all  surprised  to 
learn  how  poor  he  really  was  in  this  world's 
goods.  We  had  thought  him  a  man  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  he  had  always  support- 
ed so  freely  every  cause  of  the  church  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  pastor,  when  question- 
ed on  the  subject,  "he  laid  up  his  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  moth  and  rust  cannot  cor- 
rupt"        • 

"And  he  died  poor,"  some  one  said.  "Not 
so,"  was  the  answer,  "he  died  rich  in  the 
promises  of  God's  word." 

"I  smiled  yesterday  when  I  heard  grand- 
father speak  of  his  bank  account  in  heaver, 
but  now  I  know  what  he  meant.  The  divi- 
dends there  are  sure  and  the  banks  never 
fail,  he  said." 

"The  money  that  gives  me  the  most  satis- 
faction," said  a  religious  lawyer,  "is  the 
money  I  spend  in  promoting  Christ's  king- 
dom. I  am  interested  in  home  missions,  but 
it  is  the  foreign  missions  that  appeal  most  to 
my  heart  and  sympathy.  Here  the  Gospel  is 
open  to  most  people,  but  there  how  shall 


they  know  unless  they  are  taught.  And  I 
have  trained  the  baby  hands  of  my  children 
to  give  even  at  the  cost  of  self  denial." 

Our  unseen  brethren.  By  God's  grace  we 
may  rescue  their  souls  from  darkness  and 
sin.— iSforo^  y.  DuBoia  in  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. 


What  My  Penny  Can  Do. 

My  grandma  gave  me  a  penny, 
I     So  pretty  and  bright  and  new, 
I  And  she  said,  "Go  and  spend  it,  darling, 
I     Just  as  you  wish  to  do." 


You  know  it's  so  strange  about  grandmas; 

They  are  always  so  rich  and  so  kind, 
I  They  will  give  you  pennies  and  pennies. 

And  never  seem  to  mind. 


If  you  ask  your  mamma  for  a  penny 
I     She  will  hold  up  her  hands  this  way, 
I  And  say,  "My  dear!  I'm  not  made  of  pennies, 
I     You  had  one  yesterday." 

I 

!  But  grandma  will  give  you  plenty. 
And  tell  you  to  spend  them,  too; 
I  Aiid  that  is  what  puzzles  me  just  now. 


I  don't  know  what  to  do. 


!  Of  things  you  can  buy  for  a  penny 
I     I  do  not  need  any  at  all; 
I  have  got  a  new  hat  for  my  dolly, 
I     Some  jacks,  and  a  bouncing  ball 


And  I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking, 
'     Since  I  went  to  the  Mission-  Band, 
I  Of  the  poor  little  heathen  children 
In  that  far-away,  darkened  land. 


j  They  never  have  beautiful  playthings. 

And  when  their  hearts  are  sad, 
I  They  do  not  know  of  the  Saviour, 
I     Whose  love  could  make  them  glad. 


i  And  they  tell  me  that  one  little  penny, 
!     To  a  missionary  given, 
I  Would  pay  for  printing  the  story 
That  shows  them  the  way  to  heaven. 

So  I'll  send  you,  dear  bright  treasure, 
Through  our  own  little  Mission  Band, 

Far  out  over  the  water, 
Into  the  heathen  land. 


And,  perhaps  in  that  bright  hereafter, 

Some  little  girl  will  say, 
"I  learned  of  the  love  of  Jesus, 

Through  the  penny  you  gave  that  day.' 
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CHILDREN^  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN- 


Lou's  Investment  for  Mission. 

I  on  had  a  sixpence  given  her  to  invest  for 
^  the  heathen,  at  the  same  time  the  other 
members  of  the  Missionary  Banks  had 
theirs,  and  it  had  been  in  her  blue  dre^s 
pocket  for  a  whole  week.  She  had  forgotten 
about  it  until  she  felt  for  her  collection 
money  one  Sunday  morning  in  church.  First 
she  pulled  out  a  tiny  handkerchief  with  a 
sweet-brier  perfume,  then  the  pennies  for  the 
collection,  then  the  sixpence. 

•'Here's  my  'vestment  money,"  said  she  in 
a  soft  whisper,  and  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
trying  to  think  what  to  do  with  it. 

Good  old  Mr.  Moore  was  coming  with  the 
box,  and  all  at  once  Lou  heard  the  minister 
say,  "Remember  that  our  colections  today  are 
for  Missions,"  and  then  he  urged  the  people 
to  give  generously  to  make  up  a  certain 
amount  which  was  pledged.  Now,  just  In 
front  of  Lou  sat  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
always  alone.  He  had  a  queer  Roman  nose, 
a  bald  head,  and  gold  eye-glasses.  Lou  watch- 
ed him  a  great  deal,  and  used  to  wonder  why 
he  always  shook  his  head  when  the  collec- 
tions were  made.  That  was  the  strangest 
thing.  She  had  always  had  pennies  to  give 
ever  since  she  could  remember;  and  here 
was  an  old  man  who  was  never  able  to  give 
anything.  Her  little  heart  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  suddenly  she  thought 
how  she  could  help  him  out  of  trouble.  She 
would  give  him  her  sixpence,  and  for  once  ne 
would  have  something  to  give.  Leaning  for- 
ward, she  dropped  it  softly  on  the  cushion  in 
his  pew.  He  saw  it,  and  looked  around.  She 
nodded  sweetly,  and  tipped  her  head  toward 
him. 

"Put  it  in  for  the  poor  heathen,"  sho 
whispered. 

He  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  and  Ned,  who 
sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  shook  his 
head  at  her.  Lou  shrank  back  under  her  hat, 
and  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse  until  Mr.  Moore 
reached  her  neighbor.  Much  to  her  surprise, 
he  put  in  paper  money.  Now,  what  would  ' 
Miss  Gray  do  to  her,  she  wondered,  because 
that  sixpence  was  to  go  for  Missions,  ana  j 
nothing  else. 

After  the  benediction  the  good  old  gentle- 
man looked  at  Lou  as  though  he  had  Just  dis- , 
covered  that  such  a  little  girl  sat  behind  him. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  he  asked. 

Lou  was  frightened.  "It's  my  'vestment ' 
money,"  she  stammered.  "Miss  Gray  said  i 
we  should  see  how  much  we  could  make  out  i 
of  it  for  heathen  children.  The  big  girls  buy  , 
cotton  and  knit  things,  but — I  thought — " 

"You  thought  you'd  invest  in  me,  did  you?'* 
and  the  old  gentleman's  face  wrinkled  Into 
an  actual  smile.  But  Ned  saw  that  his  sister 
was  In  trouble,  and  stepped  back  to  take  her 
hand,  which  he  kept  in  his  own  till  they  were 
out  of  the  crowd. 


"You  squeeze  my  hand  too  hard,  Ned,.,  said 
Lou. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you've  been 
saying  to  Mr.  Fisk,  and  what  made  you  cry." 
said  Ned. 

Of  course  Lou  told  him,  and  Ned  was  not 
pleased.    He  walked  her  home  very  fast 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  think 
Lou's  done  now?  She  gave  her  sixpence  n 
that  rich  Mr.  Fisk,  that  sits  in  front  of  na, 
so  he'd  have  something  for  the  MisBionai? 
collection.  My!  I  don't  know  what  shell  do 
next" 

Lou's  father  was  suifering  with  headadu^ 
but  on  hearing  this  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"Dear  me,  that's  pretty  good!"  he  exdaim- 
ed.  If  you  got  Mr.  Fisk  to  give  a  sixpence 
for  the  heathen,  you've  done  more  than  tlM 
minister  can.    He  just  hate^  Missions." 

"He  never  put  it  in,"  said  Lou  with  a  treu 
burst  of  tears;  "  'e  keeped  it,  and  pat  in 
paper  money." 

"Better  still,"  said  her  father.  "Come  hen, 
my  little  missionary." 

And  Lou  was  glad  to  take  ofT  her  big  hat 
and  lay  her  hot  cheek  against  father's  arm, 
while  she  told  him  about  it. 

But  Ned  thought  she  ought  to  be  puniahed 
for  "doing  things,"  as  he  called  it 

"No,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  when  Ixm 
begged  for  another  sixpence  to  invest  "70a 
gave  yours  to  Mr.  B^sk,  and  now  you  must 
earn  a  sixpence  for  yourself  before  yon  can 
invest  it" 

This  was  slow  work,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  meeting  at  which  reports  were 
to  be  given  in,  Lou  had  only  a  shilling.  Of 
course  her  missionary  box  was  well  filled,  as 
usual;  but  she  did  not  like  to  hear  her  friend 
Daisy  and  the  other  girls  tell  about  all  the 
things  they  had  made  and  sold,  and  how 
much  money  they  had  earned,  while  she  had 
so  little. 

But  after  all  had  finished.  Miss  Gray  spoke. 
"I  have  had  two  pounds  (about  t^n  dollars) 
sent  me,"  she  said,  "with  a  receipt  which 
reads  as  follows: — 

"David  Fisk,  Dr.  To  Investment  £  9,  ^ 
for  a  little  heathen 0    0   « 

"To  increase  on  same  for  4  mos.    1  19   ^ 


Total £2    0    ^ 

"Received  payment 
"  'If  the  little  girl  named  Lou  Leslie  w^ 
sign  the  above,  and   return,   it  will  grea.*^'' 
oblige  your  humble  servant' 

"David  Fisk.'* 
People  were  so  astonished  that  there  ^^^ 
perfect  silence  for  an  instant  Then  tl^^ 
cheered;  and  when  Lou  was  taken  to  C^^ 
platform  to  sign  the  receipt  they  chee^"^ 
again.  It  was  because  they  were  so  gM-^ 
that  God  had  used  her  liitle  hand  to  unlcy^ 
the  selfish  heart  of  a  rich  old  man. — Regi^^ 
Beyond. 
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How  Mfssfonary  Money  is  Earned* 

3UR  Juniors  can  make  money  easier  by 
selling   pop   com   than    in   any   other 
ray.'* 

''Have  the  children  gather  up  all  the 
rid  rubbers  in  the  neighborhood  during  the 
bright  spring  days." 

"Our  Juniors  gathered  all  the  empty  hot- 
les  they  could,  cleaned  them,  and  sold  them 

0  druggists  and  physicians." 

"Our  young  people  raised  radishes,  lettuce, 
Ad  other  early  vegetables  for  sale." 

"We  will  color  Easter  eggs  and  make 
{rownies  to  sell  the  day  before  Easter." 

"Our  bosrs  got  up  fishing  parties  Saturday 
ftemoons,  and  sold  the  fish  they  caught" 

"We  had  kodak  pictures  of  our  church 
lade,  and  they  found  ready  sale." 

"Our  young  people  had  missionary  pop- 
>m  and  potato  patches,  which  with  careful 
iltivatlon  yielded  an  abundant  harvest" 

"Bojs  and  girls  should  be  paid  something 
>r  the  work  they  do  for  their  parents  in* 
jead  of  receiving  an  allowance.  From  their 
wn  earnings  they  should  give  a  liberal  sum 

>  Jesus." 

"A  good  way  to  raise  missionary  money  is 

>  have  a  'Blessing  bo±,'  and  for  everythins 
lat  comes  to  us  as  a  blessing  make  an  ofTer- 

"Our  Juniors  sell  paper-weights  containing 
ur  pastor's  portrait  They  get  them  from 
le  Souvenir  Paper-weight  Co.,  Rochester, 
r.  T.,  for  twelve  and  one-half  cents  each  and 
all  them  for  twenty-five  cents." 

"We  made  taffy  and  sold  it,  and  cleared 
5.00  for  one  evening's  work." 

"We  have  had  good  success  with  the  'tal- 
Qts.'  One  little  girl  added  to  her  'pound' 
m  times  ten  pounds  by  investing  her  nickel 

1  sugar  and  making  candy  and  selling  it" 
"Our  young  people  get  a  commission  for 

athering  eggs,  and  delivering  milk." 
"Our  Juniors  will  raise  plants  to  sell  next 
>ring  and  summer." 

"I  asked  our  Juniors  for  a  good  plan  to 
im  missionary  money,  and  the  first  answer 
as  '  sell  candy.' 

"One  little  girl  in  our  Band  buys  gingham, 
id  her  mother  helps  her  make  aprons,  th*^n 
16  goes  from  house  to  house  selling  them.' 
"The  only  girl  in  our  society  who  raised 
L.OO  last  year  bought  eggs  and  raised  mis- 
onary  chickens." 

"Our  Juniors  all  'hire  out'  on  Saturday  to 
im  money  for  Jesus.  Some  do  errands, 
)me  work  in  stores,  etc." 
"Some  of  our  boys  are  selling  good  lead 
sncils,  and  clear  something  over  |2.00  per 
ross.  Others  are  selling  good  carpet  tacks 
>T  the  spring  house-cleaning;  this  gains 
30Ut  half  the  price.  Some  girls  have  made 
rag  carpet,  and  have  sold  it" 
"Our  young  people  did  well  with  a  'Rub- 
)r  Social'  at  which  the  admittance  was  a 
liT  of  old  rubbers." 

"One  good  way  for  a  young  person  to  earn 
ilssionary  money  is  by  keeping  a  mission- 
ry  hen  and  selling  the  eggs  and  chickens." 


Earning  Missionary  Money. 
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"Getting  the  children  to  raise  money  by 
the  help  of  the  Life-membership  booklet  is 
an  excellent  way." 

I  "One  of  our  Juniors  earned  a  dollar  in  a 
I  little  more  than  a  day  by  selling  horseradish 
I  early — just  as  soon  as  the  ground  thawed  so 
i  it  could  be  dug.  His  mother  prepared  it  and 
it  found  ready  sale  at  five  cents  a  glass." 
'"Our  Juniors  take  their  mammas  into  part- 
I  nership  in  a  baking  firm.  The  mothers  bake 
bread,  cake,  pie,  etc.,  and  the  Juniors  sell 
and  deliver  it" 

"Let  the  boys  and  girls  in  and  near  cities 
and  towns  have  missionary  gardens.  They 
raise  and  tend  fiowers  and  vegetables  and 
sell  and  deliver  them." 

"Have  a  'sewing  Society,  during  vacation, 
when  articles  can  be  made  to  sell.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  bazar  Just  before  Christ- 
mas, if  there  are  enough  articles  to  sell.  To 
them  can  be  added  fancy  work,  home-made 
candies,  pop  com,  etc." 

"Our  young  people  are  making  a  'name 
quilt  that  will  bring  them  |22.00  when  fin- 
ished." _ 

"One  excellent  way  for  our  Juniors  to  earn 
money  is  by  picking  berries.  We  have  sev- 
eral fruit  farms  near  here  and  the  children 
earn  considerable  that  way." 

"The  'talent  plan'  had  always  succeeded 
'  with  us.  We  choose  up  sides,  and  see  which 
I  side  doubles  their  talent  money  the  oftenest" 
'  "A  little  boy  and  girl  in  our  society  have 
,  their  mamma  pop  com  and  make  candy  for 
=  them  to  sell.  In  that  way  they  raised  |5.00." 
I  "The  best  way  for  boys  in  larger  towns 
jand  cities  to  earn  money  is  by  selling  daily 
i  papers." — From  Junior  Builders. 


How  and  what  to  Give* 

A  little  boy  eight  years  old  opened  his  bank 
one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and 
counted  his  money  as  he  arranged  it  in  piles. 
There  were  fifteen  cents  in  coppers,  twenty- 
five  cents  in  five-cent  pieces,  and  one  dollar 
in  silver  dimes. 

"There,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  pushing  aside 
fifteen  pennies,  "I'm  going  to  give  those  lo 
the  missionary  society." 

"Ah,"  said  the  father,  "and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  silver?" 

"Buy  candy  and  peanuts  for  myself." 

The  father  looked  steadily  at  the  boy  until 
the  latter's  face  fiushed. 

"What's  the  matter,  papa?"  he  asked. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me," 
was  the  quiet  answer. 

"But  there  is  with  me — that's  what  you 
mean,  I  know.  I'm  a  mean  old  pig — that's 
what  I  am,  but  I  won't  be  any  longer — so 
there!" 

He  put  the  pennies  and  nickels  back  in  tno 
bank,  and  doing  up  the  silver  dimes,  he 
said, — 

"I'll  give  this  pile  to  the  missionaries,  so 
I  will,"  and  he  did. 

The  lesson  was  one  which  many  an  older 
person  would  not  have  been  as  quick  to  learn 
or  to  heed. 
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THE  NEW  TEAR. 

The  year  1903  schould  be  memorable  for 
its  great  increase  in  missionary  fervor,  zeal, 
gifts,  success.  The  year  1902  has  prepared 
in  some  measure  for  this,  for  it  was  an  ad- 
vance on  previous  years.  Evangelistic  power 
and  wide-world  revival  is  within  reach. 
Christian  consecration  will  give  efficient 
workers,  liberal  givers,  and  millions  of  con- 
verts. Waiting  upon  God  will  bring  power. 
Working  as  God  directs  will  bring  success. 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 

One  of  the  missions  of  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  during  1903  will  be  to  show  what  is 
being  done  by  Protestant  Christianity  in  for- 
eign mission  fields,  and  who  are  the  workers. 
Can  we  do  better  with  our  space  than  to  give, 
at  least  once,  the  names  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en representing  all  the  churches,  who  have 
been  honored  of  God  and  of  men  in  being  the 
standard  bearers  of  Christianity  in  the  face 
of  the  hosts  of  heathendom? 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

We  have  received  from  China  a  list  of  all 
the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  in  1902. 
and  shall  publish  it  next  month.  It  is  a  great 
army,  and  yet  what  are  they  among  so  many, 
a  population  five  times  as  large  as  in  the 
United  States? 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

We  promised  to  give  in  the  November  mag. 
azine  the  list  of  foreign  mussionaries  in  Ja- 
pan, but  it  did  not  arrive.  It  was  received 
last  month  and  is  given  this  month.  It  oc- 
cupies a  large  amount  of  space.  Some  may 
call  it  a  waste.  Others  may  think  it  could 
have  been  printed  in  smaller  type.  We  wish 
to  honor  these  our  substitutes.  No  other  book 
or  paper  published  in  the  United  States  will 
contain  their  names.  Let  us  not  begrudge 
them  an  appearance  once.  Take  the  list  dear 
Christian  reader  and  present  it  before  the 
Lord  with  the  prayer  that  every  one  of  these 
noble  workers  may  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  be  very  successful  in  their  work. 
ADDRESSES  OF  BISHOP  MOORE, 

Bishop  Moore,  who  is  in  change  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  China.  Japan, 
and  Korea,  with  headquarters  at  Shanghai, 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  October,  and 
has  since  delivered  able  missionary  address- 
es in  many  different  places  which  have  in- 
creased the  missionary  knowledge  and  Inter- 
est of  his  hearers.  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
material  from  which  the  native  converts 
are  made,  and  gives  many  illustrations  of 
their  fidelity  and  great  usefulness,  and  be- 
lieves they  compare  well  with  Christian  con- 
verts at  home.  He  returns  to  the  East  In 
March. 

AMERICAN  BOARD. 
The  American  Board  reported  at  its  An- 
nual Meeting  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
were  1845,105.85  which  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  year,  the  debt  of  |102,341.38  with  which 


the  year  commenced  and  left  a  balance  on  - 
.  hand  of  |1,461.12.  Of  the  receipts  1214.710 
,  came  from  the  Women's  Boards,  and  |175,000 
from  legacies.  The  gifts  of  the  living  for  the 
current  work  of  the  American  Board  show  a 
decrease  of  |20,000  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  contributions  from  Sunday 
schools  and  Young  Peoples'  Societies  fell  off 
.considerably  during  the  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  also  said:  "We  express 
our  conviction  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  plan  of  assigning  to  churches  and  in- 
dividuals the  support  of  individual  mission- 
aries, or  specific  mission  work,  and  our  desire 
that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  plan  as  far  as  pos- 
sible." 

FINANCES     OF     THE    MISSIONARY     SO- 
CIETY OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. 
The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in 
Albany  in  November,  and  the  Treasurer  re> 
ported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
11,345,297.93  and  the  expenditures  11,219,597,- 
36.    The  year  commenced  with  an  indebted- 
ness of  196,556.85.    This  being  deducted  left 
;  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  November  1,  1902 
of  129,143.72.    There  had  also  been  received 
special  gifts  $112,866.88  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  14,769.45. 

The  General  Committee  appropriated  |683,- 
942  for  Foreign  Missions,  $495,297  for  Domes- 
tic Missions  and  $166,058  for  Miscellaneous 
Purposes,  the  most  of  which  will  be  expended 
for  missions,  making  a  total  of  $1,345,297. 
The  average  increase  for  the  foreign  fields 
was  15^  per  cent.,  and  for  the  home  fields 
13  per  cent. 

CHINA  MISSION  CONFERENCE. 
Dr.  A.    P.    Parker    of    Shanghai,    China, 
writes  of  the  meeting  of  the  China  Mission 
Conference  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Galloway  and  says:  "Reports  from  the  work- 
ers throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
show  encouraging  results  for  the  past  year. 
The  interest  in  the  gospel  is  growing  among 
the  people.     The  list  of  enquirers  increases 
at  every  point;   indeed  it  was  the  constant 
refrain  of  the  preachers  in  their  reports  that 
they  had  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  in  | 
receiving    enquirers    and    members    in    the  | 
church  lest  many  should  be  taken  in  who  are  j 
not  qualified  for  church  membership.     The 
preachers    have    to    be    especially   on    their 
guard  against  men  who  come  seeking  mem- 
bership  through   false   motives,   hoping,   in 
j  most  cases,  to  get  help  in  law-suits  or  to  get 
:  protection  from  official  justice  on  account  o( 
I  their  having  violated  the  law  in  some  way. 
I  But   notwithstanding   some   whose    motives 
'  are    improper,    large    numbers   are    coming 
I  from  a  genuine  desire  to  know  the  truth. 
1  ne  statistics  show  that  we  have  now  in  this 
Conference,    including   the    Korea    District, 
some   1,650   members,   besides  several   hun* 
dreds  of  probationers.    This  is  a  considera 
ble  increase  over  last  year  and  is  very  en 
couraging." 
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ULnLA  AND  THE  GOTHIC  BIBLE. 

BY  LAUKA  M.  LATIMER. 

NEARLY  twenty  centuries  ago,  in  A.  D.  9,  Germany  was  occupied  by 
Roman  garrisons.  A  chain  of  fortresses  lined  both  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Soman  flc^ots  were  sailing  along  the  German  coasts.  The  conquered  people  sub- 
mitted in  mute  despair.  Arminius,  a  yoimg  Gothic  chieftain,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  noblest  house  in  the  tribe  of  Cherusci,  incited  his  countrymen  to  take 
up  arms  and  defend  their  fatherland. 

It  was  a  perilous  imdertaking,  for  nation  after  nation,  with  walled  cities, 
and  trained  soldiers,  had  been  crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  triumphant 
Rome.  Anninius  was  only  twenty-five,  and  yet  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of 
knighthood,  and  Roman  citizenship.  He  fully  realized  the  doubtful  issue  of 
the  insurrection,  for  he  led  his  followers  to  a  tableland,  intersected  by  numerous 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  only  accessible  by  nar- 
row defiles.  Near  by  was  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  ridge  which  led  to  a  cluster 
of  high  rocks  overlooking  a  little  stream  of  water,  around  which  clustered  the 
lofty  oaks  of  a  sacred  grove.  Here  were  the  altars  of  the  heathen  gods,  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Arniinius  evidently  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  gods,  for  near  the 
altars,  he  waited  the  approach  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  gods  of  woo<l  and 
stone  could  not  help  him.  But  the  unknown  God  came  to  his  aid.  The  Germans 
.were  safely  entrenched  upon  the  hillsides  and  behind  rocks,  while  below  them 
was  the  Roman  army,  struggling  with  diflSculty  through  a  valley  traversed  by 
rapid  streams,  which  suddenly  were  overflowing  their  banks,  as  heavy  torrents 
'  of  rain  burst  upon  them.  In  that  fearful  stonn  ancient  trees  were  torn  up  by 
their  roots  blocking  the  way  as  the  vast  army  of  Varus  was  struggling  up  the 
glens  or  floundering  in  the  morasses.  The  enemy  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
assaults  of  the  brave  Gothic  chieftain. 

A  careful  student  of  history  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  many  of  the  great 
battles  which  have  been  turning  ]X)ints  in  the  world's  history  have  been  won, 
because  of  storms  that  have  discomfited  the  foe.  Arminius  defeated  the  Roman 
army  during  a  fearful  thunderstorm  which  so  terrified  the  legionaries  that  they 
lost  heart  and  were  easily  throwTi  into  disorder. 

When  the  news  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army  reached  Rome,  the 
Emperor  Augustus  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  For  weeks  afterwards  he 
would  pace  back  and  forth  through  the  halls  of  his  palace,  beating  his  head 
•against  the  wall,  exclaiming  "Quint illius  Varus  give  me  hack  my  Roman 
legions." 
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"It  was  our  own  primeval  fatherland,  that  Arminius  rescued  when  he 
slaughtered  the  Honian  Army  in  the  marshy  glens  between  the  Lippe  and  Ems. 
Had  Arminius  been  defeated  our  Germanic  ancestors  would  have  been  enslaved 
or  exterminated,  and  the  gi*eat  English  nation  would  have  been  utterly  cut  off 
from  existence." 

The  English  people  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race;  but  the  whole  Teutonic 
brotherhood  is  partly  Gothic.  An  expert  would  recognize  the  Gothic  words  in 
our  common  conversation,  and  the  Gothic  cast  in  almost  all  our  faces.  The  land 
of  Luther  was  rescued  by  the  brave  Goths  to  become  the  great  center  of  a  world- 
wide Reformation.  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  pagan  Goths  k 
captives  taken  in  war. 

Ulfila,  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  was  a  descendant  of  a 
Christian  family,  which  half  a  century  earlier  had  been  carried  away  captive  in 
.one  of  their  wars  from  a  little  village  near  the  city  of  Parnassus,  in  Cappadocia. 
When  he  was  tw^^nty-one,  he  w^ent  to  Constantinople  where  he  mastered  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  was  a  Bible  reader  among  his  Gothic  countrymen.  He 
was  ordained  missionary  bishop  of  the  Visigoths. 

But  the  pagan  king  banished  him  for  three  years  to  the  wretched  little  town 
.  of  Cucusus  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus.  Here  in  the  midst  of  Isaurian 
robbers,  often  suffering  for  food  in  that  desert  region,  sick  and  with  no  physi- 
cian, the  l)rave  L'Ulla,  by  correspondence  directed  missionary  work  in  Phoenicia, 
Persia,  and  among  the  Goths,  and  supported  missions  and  redeemed  captives. 
He  finally  received  permission  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantius  to  settle  in 
the  neghborhood  of  Nicopolis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus  in  Lower  Moesia. 
with  a  large  congregation  of  his  converts. 

The  ^i»reat  work  of  his  life  was  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Gothic  hmgiiagc.  He  translated  the  Bible  for  a  nation  which  had  no  written 
hmguage,  no  l)ook&,  no  alphabet.  He  made  an  alphabet.  He  took  from  the 
Greek  an<l  Honian  alphabet  such  letters  as  were  suitable,  and  he  added  others, 
making  '2A  letters  in  all.  The  alphabet  was  used  in  making  Bibles.  Every  Bible 
was  copied  by  hand.  It  was  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  discovered.  TJlfila's  translation  became  practically  the  Bible  for 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

"The  very  expressions  of  that  Bible  as  he  had  written  them  became  tht- 
moulds  in  which  was  cast  ihe  religious  sentiments  of  Northern  Europe  and 
largely  of  our  modern  thought."  Wc  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  richest  part  oi 
our  laniTuage. 

T^lfila  undertook  this  lalx^rous  work,  in  an  age  convulsed  by  wars  and  by 
revolutions  which  were  viol(Mitly  overthrowing  one  emperor  after  another. 
Provinces  east  and  west,  were  attacked  by  liords  of  wild  barbarians,  famine 
and  pestilence  following  the  destroying  footste]>s  of  the  cruel  invaders.  Cyril, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  sold  the  treasures  of  his  church  to  feed  his  starving  poor, 
and  for  this,  lie  was  banished  from  his  country. 

St.  Jerome,  who  translatt^d  the  Bible  into  the  Latin  languge,  looking  out 
from  his  cell  in  the  desert  upon  a  century  so  disastrous,  wrote,  "Tears  for  so 
great  afllictions  have  been  dried  u])  by  the  length  of  the  sorrow." 
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In  the  year  376,  the  Visigoths,  dwelling  north  of  the  Lower  J)anube,  were 
driven  from  their  homes  and  suddenly  appeared  as  suppliants,  in  vast  multitudes 
upon  its  banks.  They  said  that  a  terrible  race  whom  they  were  powerless  to 
withstand,  had  invaded  their  land  and  spared  neither  their  homes  nor  their  lives. 
Ulfila  went  as  embassador  to  the  court  of  the  Roman  Emperor  to  seek  an  asylum 
for  the  Goths  within  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  one  condition  alone,  would 
Valens  consent  to  their  petition.  They  must  accept  the  Arian  Creed ;  and  only 
by  making  this  promise,  was  Ulfila  able  to  relieve  the  suflFerings  of  his  people. 

In  the  year  388,  Ulfila  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  where  the  council 
had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  he  was  declared  a  heretic.  Tie 
died  in  Constantinople  that  same  year. 

Many  thousand  Gothic  soldiers  had  joined  the  Roman  legions.  The  Roman 
Emperor  listening  to  unworthy  advisers  massacred  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  soldiers  who  had  been  left  as  hostages  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  The 
Goths  revolted,  and  led  by  King  Alaric,  with  his  vast  army,  they  reached  the 
gates  of  Rome  A.  D.  410.  "The  inhabitants  wore  awakened  at  midnight  by  the 
tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet."  For  six  days  and  nights  the  Goths 
rushed  through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  their  work  of  plunder. 

Alaric,  who  carried  with  him  Ulfila's  Bible,  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
spare  the  lives  of  tfic  people,  and  leave  untouched  the  treasures  of  the  Christian 
churches.  But  he  could  not  restrain  th(^  vengeance  of  the  army.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  "Henceforth  the  power  of  pagan  Rome  was  entirely  broken.  Christ 
ianity  stepped  into  its  deserted  inheritance.  The  Christians  occupied  the  heathen 
romples,  transforming  them  into  churches." 

That  was  a  strange  age  in  which  Ulfila  lived.  St.  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to 
some  Gothic  correspondents,  says :  "Lo  the  Huns  are  learning  the  Psalter.  The 
frosts  of  Seythia  glow  with  the  warmth  of  faith.  The  ruddy  armies  of  the 
Goths  Ix^ar  about  with  them  the  tabernacles  of  the  church." 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns  called  himself  the  Scourge  of  God.  A  Vfuidal 
chieftain  was  asked  by  his  pilot  on  the  Mediterranean  "What  course  shall  I 
steer  V'  The  reply  was  "Leave  that  to  the  winds  they  will  transport  us  to  the 
guilty  coasts  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  Divine  justice." 

Wild  leg(.»iids  tells  us  of  Attila's  magic  sword,  the  "sword  god,"  which  the 
Huns  worshijK'd.  The  king  of  the  barbarians  died  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 
His  coffin  was  of  solid  gold.  This  was  placed  in  a  casket  of  silver  and  enclosed 
in  a  coffin  of  iron  and  sunk  in  the  lx}d  of  a  deep  river. 

Ulfila's  Bible  accompanied  the  Goths  in  all  their  wanderings.  But  in  the 
0th  century  it  (lisai)peared.  It  remained  unknown  and  forgotten  until  near  the 
end  of  the  16ili  ceuturv  when  the  four  gospels  were  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of 
Werden.  It  is  called  the  Codex  Argentus,  the  Silver  Bible.  Of  all  the  versions, 
it  is  the  haiKisoniest. 

It  is  in  book  form,  written  on  the  finest  vellum.  The  color  is  a  beautiful 
royal  purple.  The  smaller  letters  are  written  in  silver  and  the  capitals  in  gold. 
It  was  transferred  from  Warden  to  Prague.  In  the  year  1648,  when  the  Swedes 
captun^d  that  city,  anit>nu  the  j^poils  sent  to  Upsala  was  the  manuscript  of  Ulfila's 
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Bible.  It  is  Swe'den's  greatest  treasure.  In  the  year  1818,  another  importani 
fragment  of  the  Cordex  Argentus,  containing  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Lombardian  Monastery  of  Bobbio. 

"The  same  place  which  the  study  of  Sanscrit  holds  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  of  nations,  is  occupied  bv  the 
Gothic  of  Ulfila,  in  reference  to  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Germanic  races." 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  REV.   JAMKS  MUDGE^  D.  D. 

THJ'iRE  are  several  ways  of  describing  the  Hindus.  One  way  is  to  seize  upon 
detached  peculiarities  which  may  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
observer,  and,  exploiting  them  in  a  humorous  manner,  give  the  impression  indi- 
rectly, if  it  be  not  directly  stated,  that  such  are  the  universal  attributes  of  the 
people.  This  makes  a  very  racy  and  readable  article  for  a  paper,  and  serves  to 
give  vent  to  the  annoyance  of  the  traveller  or  transient  sojourner  who  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  foible  and  vices  which  he  thus  unjustly  charges  against  a 
whole  nation. 

All  equally  untruthful  and  improper  method  is  his  who  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  and  proceeds,  through  some  quixotic  impulse  or  anti-missionary  spite, 
to  make  out,  as  he  fancies,  that  the  Hindus  are  every  whit  as  moral  and  even 
way  as  excellent  as  Christians  generally,  and  have  more  to  teach  us  than  to  learn 
from  us. 

A  much  better,  although  hard<?r  way,  is  to  avoid  all  extravagances  in  either 
clirection,  and  sot  down,  with  less  wit  but  more  wisdom,  a  soberly  estimated 
account  of  those  things  which  are  commonly  agreed  upon  by  those  who  have  ha«i 
])ost  opportunities  to  know.    We  shall  endeavor  to  follow  this  last  metho^l. 

Tie  woiil(]  be  a  very  rash  man  who  should  attempt  to  give  ex  cathedra  an 
exhaustive  summafy  of  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  multifarious  people  of 
India,  even  of  those  known  as  Hindus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  millions  who 
cannot  thus  be  classified.  Nor  is  it  possible  so  to  write  as  to  command  the  assent 
of  all  who  may  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  for  considerable  differ- 
ences prevail  even  among  them.  The  native  character  is  a  great  deep,  and  as  a 
rule,  those  who  have  made  the  most  study  of  it  are  slowest  in  giving  very  positive 
opinions.  One  who  has  been  in  India  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  commonlv  \^ 
more  diffident  and  guarded  in  his  assertions  than  one  who  has  been  there  only  t^V(' 
or  three.  As  the  writer  was  ten  years  in  India  he  may  perhaps  be  equally 
removed  from  undue  dogmatism  and  undue  timidity,  and  without  further  pr^ 
face  may  venture  to  say  a  few  things  which  he  hopes  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  majority  of  those  qualified  to  judge. 

One  further  general  remark,  however,  may  be  in  place,  and  may  aff'^^*^ 
help  in  reaching  right  conclusions.  The  traits  of  the  Hindus  are  necessarily 
those  that  pertain  to  an  Eastern  race,  a  Southern  race,  a  much  conquered  race, 
a  people  that  are  almost  all  of  them  desperately  poor,  densely  ignorant,  ano 
votaries  of  a  religion  which  is  filled  with  vice.  If  these  guiding  lines  are 
remembered  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  check  the  statements  of  some  inconsiderate 
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travellers  and  to  say  where,  on  the  whole,  the  truth  must  lie.  Considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Hindus  labor,  many  of  their  faults  will  be  easily 
accounted  for,  and  it  will  be  found  that  at  many  points  they  are  better  than 
could  fairly  be  expected. 

Being  poor  with  a  poverty  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  average  citizen 
of  America  to  comprehend,  it  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  the  people  of  India 
are  very  industrious  so  far  as  their  strength  permits,  and  very  economical  at  most 
points.  They  are  obliged  to  be.  It  is  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  and 
by  the  closest  saving  that  they  can  manage  to  live.  If  it  is  thrown  up  against 
them,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  they  are  covetous,  that  their  whole  talk  is  about 
rupees  or  money,  of  what  they  can  get  and  what  they  can  make,  it  may  be  fairly 
replied  that  almost  anybody  under  their  circumstances  would  do  the  same. 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  have  minds  lifted  above  that  which  is  grossly  mate- 
rial when  it  requires  all  their  exertions  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

The  wonder  is  that  religion  holds  as  large  a  place  in  their  thoughts  as  it 
does,  for  exceedingly  religious  they  certainly  are,  so  far  as  may  be  included  in 
deference  to  the  priests  and  observance  of  multiplied  ceremonials.  Supersti- 
sious,  doubtless,  they  must  be  called.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Their  religion 
is  one  of  fear,  in  the  main,  their  ignorance  leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  all  man- 
ner of  notions  and  apprehensions  and  credulous  silly  beliefs.  The  educated 
classes  cast  away  much  of  this  stuflF,  but  such  are  as  yet  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  millions  of  India. 

Being  Eastern  the^  are  conservative,  not  fond  of  change,  deeply  attached 
to  the  ways  of  their  ancestors.  ''Dustur  hat/'  it  is  the  custom,  is  their  ever  ready 
and  all  sufficient  answer  to  any  challenge  as  to  why  they  do  this  or  that.  They 
hold  to  the  ancient  way  of  doing  things  almost  as  tenaciously  as  the  beavers  and 
the  bees,  and  have  hardly  more  idea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  depart  from  what 
has  come  down  to  them.  Yet,  of  course,  being  human  beings  with  powers  of 
reason,  not  animals  with  mere  instinct,  they  can  be  brought,  after  sufficient  press- 
ure is  exerted,  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  such  as  are  implied 
in  the  railways  and  other  inventions  introduced  by  the  English  rulers. 

They  arc  not  inventive  or  progressive  or  given  to  hurry.  There  is  always 
time  enough.  Tomorrow  will  do  as  well  as  today.  Indeed  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Hindustani  for  tomorrow  as  for  yesterday.  Kipling,  who  knows  India 
very  thoroughly,  has  brought  oiit  this  trait  in  a  well  knoAvn  stanza  that  expresses 
much  in  little,  and  especially  appeals  to  those  who  have  had  some  little  experi- 
ence in  trying  to  get  things  done  in  that  far  away  coiintry.     Here  it  is: 

"It  is  not  good  for  the  Christian's  health 

To  hustle  the  Aryan  brown. 
For  the  Christian  riles  and  the  Aryan  smiles, 

An  he  weareth  the  Christian  down. 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white. 

With  the  name  of  the  late  deceased, 
And  the  epitaph  drear,  "A  fool  lies  here. 

Who  tried  to  hustle  the  East/' 

Another  stanza  by  au  older  ])Oet  exprcsscvs,  with  eiiual  cogency  and  pith,  a 
trail  somewhat  allied  to  the  one  just  chronicled.    It  runs  as  follows: 
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**The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast. 

In  patient  deep  disdain; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again." 

If  India  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  practical,  mechanical,  martial, 
aggressive  West  in  many  things,  she  has  not  been  lacking  in  profound  thinkers, 
as  her  recondite  system  and  theories  bear  witness.  She  has  revelled  in  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  the  subtlest  kind,  and  formulated  philosophies  such  as 
could  spring  only  from  the  acutest  intellects.  This  philosophy  is  dreamy  and 
speculative  to  the  last  degree,  given  over  to  the  solving  of  unsolvable  problems, 
and  lost  in  labyrinths  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Anything  more  barren  and 
unproductive  than  the  mazes  and  complications  of  which  the  Hindu  mind  is  fond 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Being  Southern,  accumtomed  for  many  centuries  to  a  land  of  great  heat. 
and  having  Ix^cn  oppressed  by  a  long  succession  (»f  conquerors  against  whom  thev 
were  unable  to  make  head  directly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Hindus  peace- 
able, polite,  and  untruthful.  The  two  former  qualities  nobody  disputes.  Every- 
body finds  them  a  people  very  obedient  to  law,  very  submissive  to  legal  authority. 
A  Hindu  crowed,  unless  religious  fanaticism  should  Ik?  aroused  by  a  supposed  dan- 
ger to  their  caste,  or  something  equally  dear,  such  as  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
cow,  is  very  easily  managed.  A  few  officials,  a  magistrate  and  a  squad  of 
policemen,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  largest  assemblies. 

That  they  are  polite,  courteous,  resi>ectful  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  deal 
ings  with  them.  The  brusque,  brisk,  olf-hand  manners  of  Europeans  are  far 
from  agreeable  or  altogether  unintelligible  in  their  sight ;  while  the  European,  on 
his  part,  gets  our  of  patience  with  the  circumlocution  and  endless  palaver  whieli 
to  them  is  so  dear.  And  along  with  this  extreme  politeness,  goes  that  which  ?•' 
frequently  attends  it,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  much  insincerity  and  untruthful- 
ness.   This,  at  least,  is  the  common  charge.    It  has  been  disputed  by  some. 

The  masses  of  the  people  concern  themselves  not  at  all  as  to  their  rulers,  and 
give  them  very  little  trouble,  They  patiently  pursue  the  quiet  tenor 
of  their  simple  ways,  are  contented,  and  even  checM-ful,  in  spite  of  their 
scanty  earnings  an<l  many  hardships,  looking  for  but  little  and  not  very  greatly 
resenting  it  when  even  that  little  is  taken  from  them.  The  only  exception  that 
can  be  made  to  their  mild,  gentle  and  peaceful  character  is  their  strong  tendency 
to  litigiousness.  Thev  are  exceedingly  fond  of  hiking  it  out  with  an  opponeni 
in  the  courts  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability,  and  beyond  ;  but  i>erhaps  not 
more  so  than  the  peo]de  of  other  lands  who  are  debarred  from  or  indisposed  t'» 
physical  violen<*e.  Tlie  number  of  lawyers,  we  are  <|uite  sur(»,  is  not  as  great  in 
proportion  to  the  })opulation  as  in  (,'hristian  countries. 

Their  temj)erat eu<^ss  in  j)art  accounts  for  the  lack  of  the  ugly,  disorderly 
element  in  crowds.  They  must  be  called,  in  c<»ni|)arison  with  the  Anglo-Saxon? 
or  Germans  or  Latins,  a  sol>er  pen])l(»,  not  iriven  to  intoxicants,  and  hence  deliv- 
ered from  the  iinmens<«  amount  of  evil  therefrom  springing  in  other  lands. 

The  late  Prof.  ?.!ax  :Muller,  in  his  \olunm,  'Mndia,  What  ('an  It  Teach  Us,'' 
has  a  chapter  on  **The  Truthful  ('haract<T  of  the  Hindus,'"*  in  which  he  assays 
to  deny  constantly  repeated  an<l  general  accusation  of  untruthfulness,  although 
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icknowledging  that  it  seems  almost  Quixotic  to  try  to  fight  against  it  in  the  face 
)f  the  almost  universally  prevalent  opinion.  "I  shall  never  be  forgiven,"  he 
iays,  "  for  my  heresy  in  venturing  to  doubt  it."  Inasmuch  as  Prof.  Max  Muller 
[)retty  nearly  all  conversant  with  the  country  and  people  of  India  are  practically 
igreed  on. 

But  when  his  chapter,  or  lecture,  is  carefully  examined,  it  is  seen  that  he 
ices  not  so  greatly  differ  from  others  as  might  at  first  appear.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  people  of  India  "when  left  to  themselves,"  previous  to  the  year  1000 
A.  D.,  that  he  makes  his  claim  for  truthfulness.  He  quotes  from  the  Veda  to 
show  that  the  Vedic  gods  and  the  folks  of  Vedic  times  were  truthful,  which  has 
extremely  little  to  do  with  the  present,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  modern  Hindu- 
ism is  very  different  from  Vedic,  and  the  gods  of  the  Puranas  are  notoriously 
untruthful. 

Even  Manu,  the  ancient  lawgiver.  Prof.  Muller  admits,  give  it  as  a  prime- 
val rule  that  men  should  say  what  is  true  and  pleasant,  but  not  what  is  true  and 
unpleasant.  And  towards  the  close  of  his  lecture  the  Professor  fully  grants  that 
modem  Hindus  are  a  nation  of  liars,  explaining  it  by  the  fact  of  their  history. 
He  says,  "After  reading  the  accounts  of  the  terrors  and  the  horrors  of  Moham- 
medan rule,  my  wonder  is  that  so  much  of  native  virtue  and  truthfulness  should 
have  survived.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  mouse  to  speak  the  truth  before  a 
cat  as  a  Hindu  before  a  Mohanmiedan  judge.  Truthfulness  is  the  most  expensive^ 
luxury  in  our  life— and  happy  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  enjoy  it  from  his 
very  childhood."  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
India,  quoted  with  approval  in  this  very  lecture,  says  "At  present  want  of  ver- 
acity is  one  of  the  prominent  vices  of  the  people  of  India." 

Bishop  Thobum  also  remarks  (putting  it  very  mildly)  "In  no  part  of  India 
can  it  be  said  that  the  people  are  noted  for  truthfulness."  Duplicity  and  dissim- 
ulation are  weapons  which  the  weak  usually  employ  against  the  strong,  and  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  people  who  have  been  so  much  trodden  upon  as 
the  Hindus  should  resort  to  it  pretty  generally. 

That  they  arc  faithful  and  affectionate  to  a  marked  degree  my  be  confi- 
dently claimed,  and,  in  the  upner  castes  more  especially,  they  are  quick  to  learn, 
and  gifted  oftentimes  with  astonishing  memories. 

Shall  we  call  them  selfish  and  inhumane  and  licentious?  How  can  it  be 
othenvise,  considering  the  character  of  their  religion  and  the  unnatural  impo- 
sitions of  the  fearful  system  of  caste  ?  The  latter  kills  all  natural  sentiments 
of  compassion  for  one  of  inferior  birth,  and  prevents  any  endeavor  to  help  him 
no  matter  what  the  extremity.    The  former  deifies  immorality. 

The  gods  of  the  Puranas,  who  preside  over  the  popular  religion  of  India 
today  are  adulterers,  liars,  thieves,  drunkards  and  knaves,  and  their  worshipers 
must,  to  a  large  degree,  become  like  them.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  made 
the  object  of  veneration,  an  emblem  of  God.  The  accounts  of  the  gods  are  most 
disgusting  and  obscene.  Popular  mythology  is  a  tissue  of  crimes,  lusts  and 
frauds,  a  mass  of  amatory  stories  and  ridiculous  legends,  unclean  and  offensive 
in  the  extreme. 
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The  popular  temples  are  filled  with  prostitutes ;  indecent  dances  and  abom- 
inations are  common  in  the  pujahs  or  times  of  worship  at  home ;  filthy  desires 
are  encouraged.  Heaven  is  sensual,  hell  is  horrible,  neither  is  permanent,  and 
the  Ganges  washes  away  all  sin.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  people  are 
as  good  as  they  are  is  a  marvel,  and  no  small  tribute  to  the  enduring  power  of  con- 
science. Such  goodness  as  they  retain  is  mainly  in  spite  of  their  religion,  not 
because  of  it. 

The  Hindus,  being  of  the  Aryan  stock,  have  an  excellent  groundwork  of 
natural  ability  and  natural  virtue,  and  only  need  a  change  of  religion  to  become 
verj'  greatly  changed  for  the  better.  The  transformation,  of  course,  will  tab 
time;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  But  it  is  steadily  going  on.  Li 
marvelous  numbers  considering  the  conservatism  of  the  people  and  the  many 
other  obstacles,  converts  are  being  made,  and  they  respond  readily  to  the  kind 
ness  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  missionaries.  Those  who  have  worked  longest 
among  them  become  most  deeply  attached  to  them,  and  most  hopeful  for  their 
future.    India  will  yet  take  her  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Webster,  Mass. 


ONE  OF  INDIA'S  WIDOWS* 

SOME  distance  away  from  Palamcottah  there  is  a  village  composed  of  Brah- 
mins and  Vellalas — ^the  high-caste  people  of  the  land.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon the  Biblewoman  found  her  way  there  bearing  the  Grospel  message.  Several 
girls  asked  to  learn,  and  now  eight  or  nine  are  on  the  list  of  regular  pupils.  They 
gathered  on  the  veranda  of  one  of  the  chief  houses,  and  brightly  and  intelligently 
repeated  their  lessons  when  I  went  to  see  them,  having  quite  overcome  their  first 
fear.  Then  we  showed  them  Bible  pictures  and  talked  to  them ;  but  time  was 
slipping  away,  and  there  was  yet  one  more  person  I  wanted  to  see  before  return- 
ing to  the  tent.  The  Biblewoman  had  told  us  about  her.  She  was  a  widow. 
We  wuU  call  her  "Weeping  One." 

Two  years  ago  her  husband  had  died,  and  ever  since  she  had  been  shut  away 
from  the  outside  world — even  her  father  had  not  seen  her — condemned  to  a  life- 
long penance  to  atone  for  the  sin  which,  people  told  her,  had  caused  her  young 
husband's  early  death.  The  Biblewoman  had  only  seen  her  once  for  a  minute, 
and  I  asked  now,  "Where  is  she?  Can  we  go  to  her  house?"  "She  is  there — 
inside,"  was  the  answer. 

Yes,  on  the  other  side  of  that  small  grated  window  by  which  I  had  been  sit- 
ting was  this  poor  girl-widow.  Perhaps  she  may  have  heard  the  Bible  stories  we 
had  been  tolling  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  But  I  wanted  to  see  her.  "May  I  come 
in  ?"  I  asked  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  answered  me  through  the  window 
bars,  "Xo,  you  cannot  possibly  see  her."  But  I  pleaded,  and  at  last  the  door 
was  opened  and  we  entered. 

At  first  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see  nothing,  and  I  asked,  "Where  is  she  ?" 
"There !"  And  they  pointed  to  the  corner  of  the  room.  But  it  was  not  till  my 
eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom  that  I  could  make  out  a  small  figure 
crouched  against  the  wall.  We  went  nearer,  and  sat  doAvn  on  the  bare  floor  by 
her  side.     She  was  wrapped  in  a  ragged,  dirty,  white  cloth :  her  hair  hung  looee 
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and  uncombed  over  the  thin  hands  which  covered  her  pale  face ;  the  tears  trickled 
slowly  down. 

For  two  years  it  had  been  her  duty  to  weep  and  wail  for  an  allotted  time  each 
day ;  her  food  had  been  of  the  poorest,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  by  day- 
light she  may  never  be  seen  outside  her  door.  Thus  she  thought  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  her  sin,  and  maybe  at  last  reach  some  sort  of  bliss. 

We  spoke  to  her,  but  she  never  raised  her  head  or  answered  us.  The  girl 
who  had  come  in  with  me  had  been  a  heathen  once,  and  as  such  had  known  all 
the  misery  of  young,  childless  widowhood.  Very  lovingly  she  spoke  to  this  weary 
sister  of  the  Saviour  who  was  ready  to  forgive  every  sin,  and  told  her  of  the  joy 
which  had  come  into  her  own  life,  once  as  joyless  and  hopeless  as  hers,  through 
faith  in  Him.  Gradually  the  tears  were  dried,  and  the  rough  hair  was  pushed 
back  from  the  girl's  sad,  sad  face ;  but  still  her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor,  and 
no  word  passed  those  tightly  closed  lips. 

And  80  we  had  to  leave  her  at  last,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and  in  another 
village  others  would  be  waiting  for  us.  But  before  we  left  that  house  we  prayed — 
prayed  that  some  word  of  comfort  and  help  would  reach  that  poor,  weary  heart. 
Dear  friends,  she  is  one  of  "India's  women,"  and  how  many  there  are  like  her  in 
this  dark  land  I  These  Hindu  widows  need  our  help  so  much,  and  yet  they  are 
perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  classes  to  reach  and  help.  Pray !  Pray  for  them !  For 
God  does  answer  prayer. — Missionary  in  India's  Women, 


A  HINDU  GIRL  AND  AN  IDOL  FEAST- 

SOMETIMES  a  small  Indian  girl  has  to  stop  her  lessons  at  school  and  go 
with  her  friends  a  long  journey  to  some  other  town  where  there  is  an  idol 
feast.  She  sees  the  great  pyramid-like  carved  wooden  car  of  the  idol  with  its 
solid  wooden  wheels  being  dragged  by  its  thick  cable  rope  along  the  broad,  red, 
dusty  street.  Hundreds  of  men  and  children  shout  aloud  as  it  moves  along  a 
little  bit  at  a  time,  and  she  raises  her  small  voice  and  shouts  eagerly,  too. 

She  sees  the  car  following  with  the  god's  wife  in  it,  and  behind  that  the  other 
cars  with  the  god's  children — funny  little  dressed-up  dolls  they  look !  And  when 
she  asks  who  the  men  are  that  are  sitting  behind  the  carved  woodwork,  she  is  told 
that  they  are  priests.  She  hears  someone  say  that  one  priest  has  the  key  of  the 
great  iron  box  where  the  god's  jewels  are  kept,  for  this  god  gets  lots  of  valuable 
presents  of  jewelry,  and  he  sometimes  wears  them.  He  gets  washed  and  dressed, 
and  he  eats  and  sleeps,  and  when  he  sleeps  he  has  to  be  wakened  up  again  by  the 
loud  beating  of  drums. 

She  sees  the  fireworks  at  night,  and  she  likes  the  rockets,  but  the  noise 
wearies  her,  for  it  lasts  into  the  early  morning.  She  lies  on  her  little  straw  mat, 
:oo  excited  to  sleep.  She  wonders  who  the  thief  in  the  crowd  was  that  stole  her 
mother's  ruby  chain  from  her  neck,  and  she  counts  over  her  own  jewels  to  see 
that  they  are  all  right. 

She  remembers  the  beautiful  face  of  the  missionary  who  was  preaching  •'.o 
ihe  crowd  of  angry  men.  She  knew  one  of  the  texts  she  heard  him  repeat,  and 
she  wonders  if  the  God  Jesus  looked  just  like  him  when  He  used  to  preach. 
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She  thinks  of  the  wild-looking  holy  beggars  from  the  North,  with  their  stici- 
ing-out  matted  hair  and  their  bodies  all  covered  with  the  sacred  ash,  and  their 
Halmon-colored  muslin  cloths  all  crumpled  and  dirty  with  wear.     She  sees  thai 
they  wear  large  brown  rosary  beads  round  their  necks,  and  most  of  them  carry 
a  big  staff  and  a  round  brass  or  silver  drinking  jar,  and  some  of  them  are  beg- 
ging- 
Next  day  she  sees  a  holy  man  measuring  his  length  along  the  road ;  he  ha*i 
come  in  that  way  all  the  long  journey  from  Benares.    Another  is  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  middle  of  the  street  that  leads  to  the  temple ;  the  stones  bruise  him., 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  mind  pain.     Another  has  a  wire  fastened  through  kL? 
cheek ;  it  looks  terribly  sore,  and  she  hopes  the  god  will  never  require  her  to  Jo 
things  like  that.    In  an  open  space  quite  near  to  the  temple  a  crowd  are  gathered 
to  look  at  an  old  holy  man  who  is  going  to  walk  over  burning  charcoal ;  her  own 
feet  ache  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  she  is  glad  when  her  mother  turns  'round  and 
gives  her  a  halfpenny  to  put  into  the  big  elephant's  trunk  as  it  is  led  'round  by 
the  priest. 

One  of  her  friends  gives  her  some  plantains  and  little  bundles  of  yellow  grain 
like  sweets ;  they  are  tied  up  with  soft  thread  into  leaves  all  stitched  together  by 
tiny  chips  of  stick. 

On  the  third  day,  going  out  early  to  the  temple  tank,  she  sees  an  old  man  on 
the  road  brushing  his  teeth  with  a  little  bit  of  twig  broken  from  a  tree.  He  has 
prayed  to  the  gods  of  the  wood  for  their  permission  to  take  it,  and  when  his  teeth 
are  clean  he  will  run  to  a  stream  and  ask  that  its  waters  may  not  only  cleanse  his 
mouth,  but  also  his  soul. 

She  sees  women  bathing  in  the  tank  and  going  home  with  their  soaking  wet 
clothes  wrapped  'round  them,  and  men  muttering  prayers  to  their  gods  as  they 
bathe,  and  turning  themselves  towards  the  sun,  and  taking  up  handfuls  of  water 
three  times  and  pouring  it  out  in  worship  to  the  great  light  of  the  heavens.  Then 
having  taken  water  from  the  tank,  they  drink  a  mouthful,  and,  coming  ashore, 
sprinkle  the  remainder  around  them,  and,  having  prostrated  themselves  towards 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  they  take  up  their  brass  pots  full  of  tank  water 
and  go  on  their  \vay  with  peaceful  hearts. 

What  a  lot  of  names  a  Hindu  man  calls  his  god  by !  One  name  means  "Thou 
who  hast  a  fine  head  of  hair,"  and  another,  "Thou  who  dwellest  in  the  water;" 
and  anotlier,  ''Thou  who  art  the  keeper  of  cows."  One  prayer  begins  by 
savinir  that  men  who  are  sinful  and  troubled  in  heart  when  they  think  upon 
'*the  £:<»d  who  has  the  lovely  water-lilies  for  eyes,"  will  be  made  pure  and  given 
peace.  SoiiK^  of  his  pravers  are  just  a  string  of  a  god's  names  or  attributes  re- 
peated o\-ei'  one  after  the  other.  How  unlike  Christ's  idea  of  prayer  when  He 
warned  us  against  vain  repetitions. 

Sometimes,  when  bathing,  a  Hindu  man  salutes  the  ten  winds  that  are  said  to 
keep  the  differeni  ]^iirt^  of  his  body  in  order.  He  thinks  that  sickness  comes  be- 
cause the  winds  nre  not  Avorking  properly;  and  often,  touching  all  the  different 
parts  of  his  bodv,  and  witli  his  thumb  marking  off  his  fingers  one  by  one,  he  pravs 
over  them  all  in  turn. 
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How  weary  the  home  train  journeys  from  a  religious  festival  are  for  a  little 
girl !  She  gets  crushed  up  into  a  comer,  and  she  has  to  sit  cramped  up  all  night. 
She  is  parched  with  thirst,  and  though  her  mother  is  sure  to  have  a  red  stone  jar 
of  water  with  her,  yet  she  can't  move  to  get  at  it,  for  the  carriage  is  so  full  that 
people  are  standing  as  well  as  sitting. 

She  wonders  what  the  row  of  big  stone  horses  by  the  edge  of  a  field  mean. 
Her  mother  says  they  are  gods,  and  they  guard  the  crops.  The  dust  sometimes 
nearly  chokes  her,  and  the  wood  of  the  carriage  gets  so  hot  she  can  scarcely  bear 
to  touch  it.  She  is  very  glad  when  the  sun  sets  and  the  darkness  hurries  on.  It 
IS  late  when  she  gets  to  her  station,  and  as  she  drives  home  behind  the  trotting 
bullocks  with  their  tinkling  bells,  she  thinks  that  a  feast  makes  one  "too  plenty 
r  i  red. '' — Missionary. 

A  HIGH-CASTE  WOMAN  OF  INDIA* 

Fifteen  feet  square  was  the  size  of  her  world.  When  the  bamboo  "jhappies'' 
or  window  screens  were  lifted,  her  view  extended  to  a  tiny  stockaded  garden, 
where  the  marigolds  ran  riot^  and  a  few  plantains  waved  their  battered  pennons, 
and  over  everything  wandered  a  wilderness  of  melons  and  pumpkins  of  every 
shape  and  shade,  their  great  white  or  orange  discs  hanging  from  every  point  of 
vantage,  and  looking  absurdly  heavy  for  the  slender  stems  from  which  they 
sprang. 

From  her  room  opened  a  small  apartment  in  which  the  cooking  was  done.  A 
<2:audy,  seldom-lifted  curtain  hung  across  another  door.  This  led  to  the  entrance 
**office,"  where  her  husband,  who  was  a  doctor-baboo  in  a  small  Government 
hospital,  had  arranged  his  few  but  highly  venerated  medical  books,  and  his  in- 
numerable ^Tiisabs"  (documents),  and  so  across  the  threshold  to  that  outer  world 
which  had  not  known  her  since  the  purdah  dropped  behind  her  on  the  day  when 
she  was  brought,  a  girl-bride,  from  the  home  of  her  childhood  in  a  distant  prov- 
ince. 

One  day  I  heard  that  she  had  been  ill.  The  thought  of  the  loneliness  and 
monotony  of  her  life,  which  touched  the  outer  world  only  through  her  husband 
and  the  woman  who  served  her,  appealed  to  me,  and  I  went  to  see  her.  Her 
husband  led  me  to  the  inner  door  and,  salaaming,  left  me  there,  the  inexorable 
custom  of  this  caste  forbidding  him  to  be  with  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  So  I  lifted  the  purdah  and  went  in  alone.  The  shady  room  seemed 
almost  dark  to  me  after  the  glare  of  the  September  world  outside,  and  for  a 
moment  I  could  hardly  make  oiit  the  small  violet-clad  figure  that  greeted  me, 
and  with  a  graceful  gesture  begged  me  to  be  seated  on  the  cane  stool,  which  had 
been  draped  with  a  spotless  caslmiere  shawl  in  my  honor. 

The  conversation  halted  somewhat  to  begin  with.  Her  language  was  highly- 
cultured  Bengalee;  mine  a  nameless  compound  of  Bengalee  Hindustanee  and 
various  hill  tongues,  picked  up  by  ear  in  a  household  whose  servants  had  been 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of  this  many-languaged  land ;  but  we  soon  found  a 
common  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  hot  fever  weather  was  almost 
over,  and  October,  with  its  fresh,  clean  air  and  chilly  nights,  near  at  hand.  She 
was  shy  at  first,  but  there  was  a  singular  charm  in  the  mingled  modesty  and  self- 
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possession  of  her  well-bred  manner,  the  gentle  gratitude  with  which  she  thankeJ 
me,  and  begged  me  to  come  back  again,  "for  the  days  were  very  long." 

It  was  a  dainty  impression  which  I  carried  away,  and  I  often  thought  of  the 
silken-draped  figure,  the  small,  slim  hands  and  feet ;  the  fair,  clear-skinned,  oval 
face,  framed  in  dark  waves  of  hair  that  grew  so  prettily  off  the  broad,  low  fore- 
head ;  the  straight  little  nose,  from  which  hung  the  tiny  gold  drop  that  empha- 
sised the  delicate  curve  of  the  sensitive  nostril ;  the  sweetness  of  the  short,  proud 
upper  lip ;  and,  above  all,  the  glorious  eyes  under  the  sweeping  lashes,  limpid, 
clear,  and  wistful,  with  the  look  of  wonderment  and  innocence  which  one  sees 
only  in  the  eyes  of  an  untried  child,  or  of  an  animal  that  loves  one. 

She  was  very  womanly  and  winning,  and  I  sometimes  thought  I  could  unde^ 
stand  the  instinct  which  prompted  the  strict  seclusion,  the  careful  shielding  from 
the  spotting  world  of  a  thing  so  soft  and  fair ;  and  a  vision  which  rose  to  my 
memory  of  a  very  modem,  enlightened  and  rather  self-assertive  young  woman 
who,  in  her  independent  globe-trotting,  had  lately  penetrated  to  this  remote  cor 
ner  of  the  empire,  gained  but  little  from  the  contrast  with  her  hopeless  little 
heathen  sister  in  her  purdah-guarded  home. 

I  went  back  to  see  her  frequently,  and  our  interest  in  each  other  grew  as  her 
language  became  more  familiar  to  me.  She  loved  to  display  the  treasures  of  her 
iron  coffers  to  my  appreciative  eyes,  and  enjoyed  my  admiration  of  her  pretty 
robes.  It  gave  her  much  pleasure  to  array  me  in  them,  and  she  would  laugh 
gaily  at  the  difficulty  with  which  I  moved  about  amongst  the  graceful  but  cum- 
brous folds.  In  return  I  taught  her  to  knit  and  embroider,  and  a  marvellously 
ready  pupil  I  found  her. 

Before  long  the  Dr.  Baboo,  proud  man,  would  sally  forth  to  the  care  of  his 
sick  folk  in  the  chilly  cold-weather  mornings,  winding  'round  his  dark  throai 
several  yards  of  gorgeous  woollen  cravat,  striped  in  shades  which  made  the 
prism  seem  pale.  Golapi  had  many  tales  to  tell  me  of  family  greatness  and  old- 
world  days — for  her  pedigree  and  traditions  went  back  to  the  Flood — and  of  "the 
dustoors  (customs)  of  my  people." 

It  was  strange  to  me,  and  pathetic,  to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  she  was  filled  with  gentle  pity  for  my  lot  in  life.  "The  world  is 
such  a  wide,  wide  place,  mem-sahib,"  she  used  to  say,  "and  the  dangers  are  so 
many.  Abroad  is  the  struggle  and  the  fight  for  life,  and  oftentimes  the  treach- 
ery. Home  is  the  heart  of  happiness.  It  is  good  for  the  womenkind  when  they 
have  the  sheltered  life,  when  they  can  send  the  strong  men  forth  to  the  daily 
battle,  and  give  the  welcome  home  again." 

Ah !  Little  Golapi,  you  do  not  as  yet  know  that  for  your  sake,  and  such  as  you, 
many  of  your  white  sisters  have  left  their  sheltered  homes  in  far-off  lands, 
coming  gladly  out  to  face  the  wide  world  and  its  difficulties,  to  spend  and  hs 
spent  in  your  service ;  counting  it  not  loss  but  gain  if  they  may  but  lift  the  dark 
veil  of  supers titition  that  hangs  so  close  around  you — if  by  God's  grace  they  may 
but  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  and 
freedom  of  His  o\vn  day. 

I  sought  to  vary  the  intense  monotony  of  her  life  by  asking  her  to  come  and 
visit  my  bungalow ;  but,  thougli  she  did  not  refuse  the  invitation,  she  never  ven- 
tured on  an  undertaking  which  seemed  to  her  so  serious. 
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The  early  spring  brought  sorrow  to  my  home,  and  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  friend  Golapi.  One  day,  however.  Ayah  told 
me  that  she  had  anxiously  asked  for  news  of  me  every  day,  and  that  she  would 
like  to  come  and  see  me,  ^^if  the  mem-sahib  did  not  find  it  ill." 

So,  as  twilight  faded  into  dark,  I  heard  the  nmible  of  the  closely-covered  bul- 
lock-cart below;  and,  after  due  precautions  had  been  taken,  and  all  mankind 
warned  off  the  premises,  the  soft  jangle  of  silver  anklets  announced  the  coming 
of  my  guest.  She  was  pitifully  sorry  and  compassionate ;  and  though  the  big 
room,  with  its  long  mirrors,  its  flowers  and  pictures,  and  the  innumerable  lux- 
uries that  gather  'round  a  cherished  convalescent,  must  have  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful to  her,  she  paid  no  heed  to  it,  but  sat  with  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  stroking 
my  thin  hand,  and  assuring  me  in  her  caressing  voice  that  I  would  soon  forget 
the  evil  days,  and  that  the  joy  would  yet  be  great  where  the  sorrow  had  been  so 
sore. 

She  came  again  and  again  till,  when  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room,  it  had 
grown  into  a  little  "dustoor"  that  several  times  a  week,  when  darkness  had  fallen, 
Grolapi  came  to  sit  with  me,  and  to  show  with  pardonable  pride  the  progress  she 
was  making  in  the  elaborate  embroidery  of  a  white  silk  sari. 

One  evening,  in  the  tender  melancholy  of  the  short  twilight  hour,  I  was 
making  music  for  myself.  With  the  last  haunting  phrase  of  Schumann's 
'*Warum"  in  my  ears  (the  English  '^Vhy"  but  ill  translates  its  plaintive  interro- 
gative) I  turned  to  find  Golapi  standing  by  me,  an  impressive  little  figure, 
draped  in  soft-falling  folds  of  black  muslin  edged  with  gleaming  ribbons  of 
emerald  and  crimson.  Her  hand  was  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  her  great  eyes 
blazed  with  excitement.  "Say  it  again,  mem-sahib,  say  it  again  1"  she  entreated. 
"I  have  so  often  felt  it  here,  but  I  cannot  say  it,  and  I  know  not  what  it  means." 
I  played  it  again  and  yet  again  for  her,  and  she  sat  spell-bound,  only  saying  once 
or  twice,  "Oh,  what  does  it  mean,  what  does  it  mean  ?"  That  I  did  not  try  to  tell 
her.  Each  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  its  surging  longing  and  the  agony 
of  that  never-answered  ^^Warum." 

After  that  evening  music  was  a  rapture  to  Golapi.  Plaintive  airs  had  a  pe- 
culiar charm  for  her,  and  "Wanmi"  had  its  own  meaning  for  her  always ;  but 
each  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  its  surging,  longing  and  the  agony  strain. 

The  months  went  by.  One  autunm  morning  Ayah  said,  "Golapi  wishes  the 
mem-sahib  to  know  that  a  man-child  was  bom  to  her  in  the  night."  What  a 
proud  little  mother  she  was !  The  boy  grew  into  a  lovely  little  fellow,  with  hi* 
mother's  fair  skin  and  a  halo  of  copper  curls,  and  Golapi  worshiped  at  his  shrine 
from  dawn  till  dark.  She  very  seldom  came  to  see  me,  and  her  embroidery  was 
quite  abandoned. 

"Ah,  mem-sahib,"  she  would  explain,  *life  is  so  short,  and  the  little  lord  so 
sweet.  In  but  a  hand-breadth  he  will  be  my  little  child  no  more.  So  soon  it  will 
be  the  wide  world  for  the  man  my  son,  and  the  watching  and  the  waiting  for  his 
mother.  Now,  how  can  I  spare  one  moment  from  him  while  I  have  him  all  my 
own,  my  own!" 

So  the  wistfulness  has  vanished  from  Golapi's  eyes,  and  once  more  I  play 
•  Warum"  alone  in  the  twilight. — M.  J.  C. 


(62) 
A  HINDU  HIGH^ZASTE  WEDDING. 

BY  A  LADY  MISSIONABY. 

I  went  to  this  wedding  with  another  missionary  and  four  Bengali  friends, 
two  of  them  being  able  to  speak  English  fluently  and  so  explain  to  us  what  we 
could  not  understand.  The  wedding  was  at  a  very  grand  house,  and  the  head  of 
the  establishment  was  honored  by  the  title  of  Rajah.  The  little  eleven-yearK)ld 
bride  was  the  orphaned  daughter  of  his  nephew. 

We  drove  up  to  the  house  shortly  before  8.30  in  the  evening,  and  found  the 
outside  brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated.  We  were  led  by  a  servant  to  the 
large  centre  courtyard,  which  had  been  covered  in  with  a  large  awning  and  waa 
brightly  lighted  and  hung  with  flags.  Rows  of  chairs  were  placed  along  thia 
place  and  a  passage  left  in  the  centre,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  kind  of  velvet 
divan. 

Our  guide  motioned  us  to  chairs,  but,  as  we  found  the  Bengalis  were  not 
following  us  and  there  was  no  sign  of  womankind,  we  said  we  would  rather  join 
the  ladies. 

All  'round  the  courtyard  was  a  large  balcony,  part  of  it  secluded  by  a  bamboo 
curtain.  On  this  balcony  we  saw  glimpses  of  white-robed  figures,  and  as  we 
left  the  central  hall  an  old  woman  came  half-way  down  a  staircase  and  beckoned 
us  up.  She  provided  us  with  chairs,  and  we  sat  down  for  a  little  and  watched  the 
guests  assembling  below. 

Then  came  the  most  interesting  time  in  the  evening.  We  were  led  through 
a  passage  into  a  second  veranda  overlooking  another  courtyard.  Into  the  veranda 
several  rooms  opened,  and  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  gathered  'round  us. 
We  were  in  the  zenana,  or  women's  apartments. 

Our  guide — a  funny,  short  haired  old  woman,  the  Rajah's  widowed  sister — 
conducted  us  into  a  large  room  where  the  little  bride  was  waiting.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  red  sari  (a  long  robe  wound  'round  the  whole  body)  ;  her  face  was 
painted  with  a  pattern  in  gold  paint,  and  her  ears  and  arms  were  weighted  with 
4000  rupees'  worth  of  jewelry.  She  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  severe  face- 
ache,  as  both  her  cheeks  were  swollen,  and  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
However,  we  discovered  that  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremonial.  For 
some  hours  she  had  been  allowed  no  food  and  had  two  betel-nuts  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  was  obliged  to  retain  there  till  later  in  the  evening,  when  they  would 
be  taken  out,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  bridegroom  to  eat ! 

We  were  next  taken  to  a  small  room  overlooking  the  central  hall,  which  is  the 
room  where  all  the  religious  ceremonies  are  performed.  A  shaven  priest,  attired 
in  a  single,  dirty  garment  and  looking  like  a  common  coolie,  was  moving  about 
among  various  strange  objects — all,  I  suppose,  connected  with  the  superstitious 
ritual. 

We  were  just  returning  to  the  women's  apartments  when  a  murmur  rose 
from  the  hall  below,  ^The  bridegroom  is  coming!" 

There  were  several  little  girls  standing  about,  who  were  introduced  to  us  as 
^'Arponar  sclioolair  maj''''  (a  girl  who  goes  to  your  school).  This  is  one  of  the 
Hindu  day-schools  worked  by  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  So- 
ciety.    Every  day  teachers  are  sent  to  five  or  six  different  schools  in  various 
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parts  of  the  city.  Owing  to  this  sad  practice  of  early  marriage  most  of  their 
pupils  leave  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  but  they  carry  back  to  their  secluded 
zenana  life  some  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  they  can  be  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  zenana  missionaries. 

Before  long  there  was  a  movement  in  the  room  and  the  bridegroom  appeared 
in  the  passage,  clothed  in  two  orange-colored  cloths  draped  'round  his  figure, 
bare  head,  bare  arms  and  bare  feet.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  room  where 
the  religious  ceremonies  are  held.  We  were  allowed  to  peep  through  the  door, 
and  saw  him  stripped  to  the  waist,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  while  the  priest  muttered 
mantrams  (charms).  Various  ceremonies  took  place,  after  which  the  bride- 
groom was  re-attired  in  a  fresh  set  of  garments — red  cloth  being  substituted  for 
yellow — and  conducted  again  to  the  veranda  in  the  zenana. 

Then  followed  the  most  extraordinary  proceedings.  The  rani  (the  Rajah's 
wife)  marched  seven  times  'round  the  bridegroom  with  a  basket  of  burning  nuts 
filled  with  oil  on  her  head.  When  she  had  completed  the  seventh  round  she 
threw  the  whole  basket  over  his  head,  and  it  was  promptly  extinguished.  Then 
seven  women  marched  solemnly  'round  and  touched  his  forehead  and  lips  with 
various  things.  One  of  them  measured  him  with  a  thread,  and  we  were  told  (we 
did  not  see  it)  that  this  thread  would  afterwards  be  put  into  a  plantain  and  he 
would  have  to  swallow  it ! 

The  most  interesting  moment  of  all  was  when  the  little  bride  was  brought  by 
two  of  her  uncles,  carried  on  a  kind  of  wooden  tray,  and  entirely  covered  by  a  red 
«iri.  They,  too,  marched  their  little  burden  round  her  future  husband,  and  at 
last  the  great  moment  came  when  a  sheet  was  held  over  their  heads  and  they 
looked,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  in  each  other's  faces. 

After  this  bride  and  bridegroom  both  returned  to  the  priest's  room  to  go 
through  further  ceremonies,  and  as  it  was  growing  late  and  we  were  told  they 
would  remain  in  the  room  for  an  hour,  we  decided  we  ought  not  to  stop.  We 
were  presented  with  a  marvellous  collection  of  Bengali  sweetmeats  on  earthen- 
ware dishes,  which  we  were  allowed  to  carry  away,  and  then  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  friends  and  returned  home. 


DYING  WITHOUT  CHRIST. 

They  are  dying  by  tens!     Don't  you  know  It?  Dying  while  you  are  sleeping, 
Dying  without  the  light.  Dying  while  you  are  at  play. 

They  know  not  Christ  as  their  Saviour;  Dying  while  you  laugh  and  chatter. 
His  cross  is  hid  from  their  sight.  Dying  by  night  and  by  day. 

They  are  dying  by  hundreds!  Oh,  hear!  Some  do  not  know  they  are  needy; 

In  chains  of  ignorance  bound.  Some  of  them  care  not  at  all; 

They  see  not  their  need  of  a  Saviour —  But  some  of  them  hunger  for  Jesus, 

The  Saviour  whom  you  have  found.  Yet  know  not  on  whom  to  call. 

They  are  dying  by  thousands!  Believe  it!  They  grope  for  light  In  their  darkness. 
Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  They  call  on  their  gods  for  aid; 

Your  Saviour  cares  for  these  lost  ones.  There  is  no  one  to  tell  them  of  Jesus, 
And  longs  to  bless  them  through  you.  And  the  sinner's  debt  which  he  paid. 

They  are  dying  by  millions!  Yes,  millions!  None  did  I  say?    'Twas  an  error. 
All  over  the  world's  wide  lands;  For  God  has  a  few  lights  out  there; 

In  Africa,  India,  and  China.  But  when  it's  not  three  to  a  miUion, 
Can  you  sit  with  idle  hands?  Oh,  won't  you  begin  to  care? 
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The  Convefsfon  of  Bonomali  Mosundar « 

BUliop  Warm?  sf-nd^  to  Gospbl  in  All  I^axi>s  this 

story  of  rijk?   rc.nvorslon   arid    oplnlr^ns    of    Kev. 


J-aC    wUjiL    iiC    ^Ji^JS,"^ 


RET.  BONOMAU   MOZUNDAR, 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1858  A.  D.,  In  the 
*  d latin guifihed  Mozundar  famHy  of  JoJca 
in  the  District  of  Jessore  in  Bengal.  India. 
My  father,  late  Haro  Govinda  Mozundar, 
was  a  high  officer  of  a  Rajah.  He  was  very 
fond  of  worshipping  Idols  and  performed 
dally  ceremonies.  The  Mozundar  family  is 
a  large  one  In  the  village,  and  was  prosper- 
ous during  the  Mohammedan  rule.  Rent- 
free  land  and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls 
and  temples  speak  loudly  of  the  grandeur  of 


former  daya.  By  caste  the  Monundar  ftm 
lly  is  Kavastha  (a  very  high  caste)  «ii4  of 
the  Hindu  religion.  Being  bom  In  this  fam^ 
tly,  I  was  nurtured  and  trained  up  a  striia 
Hindu  from  my  birth. 

My  father  died  when  I  waa  seven  yews 
old.  A  year  after  my  mother^a  eldest  sister 
cook  me  to  her  own  home  at  Astamanlsha 
village,  in  the  district  of  Pubna.  My  atmt 
wiis  a  Hindu  widow,  very  fond  of  perfonn- 
lug  religious  observances  and  pllgrlmaga, 
and  had  gone  to  distant  parts  of  the  cotmtrj. 
She  was  childless,  and  looked  upon  me  && 
her  own  son,  entertained  me  as  such,  maJt- 
mg  me  heir  to  whatever  she  had.  She  wis 
a  rigid  Hindu  and  made  me  like  herself 
from  my  infancy. 

When  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  she  had 

rue  initiated  into  the  Hindu  faJth  by  81U 

:ath     Goswaml,    the     famous    pilgrim    of 

irindaban,    after    which    1    performed  tht 

lily  observances  with  great  assiduity.  At 
Ills  time  I  was  learning  In  a  village  Hiailn 
school,  and  in  leisure  hours  I  used  to  retd 
uie  Ramayan  { Hindu  religious  book)  t4)  my 
aunt  and  others*  I  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing it 

Finishing  the  village  school  course,  I  weat 
to  the  Rajshahl  district  Here  in  the  &^ 
pointed  course  of  study  1  had  to  read  Geog> 
raphy  and  natural  philosophy.  This  moTed 
me  much.  I  was  taught  according  to  the 
Hindu  Puran  (Hindu  religious  book)  that 
the  earth  rested  on  the  bead  of  a  snake,  and 
when  it  shook  its  head  earthquakes  took 
place,  but  now  I  know  the  notion  was  false 
The  earth  is  revolving  round  the  sun  in  the 
air  and  its  Internal  heat  Is  the  caose  oC 
earthquakes. 

Formerly  I  believed  the  monster  Hahoo 
(one  of  the  Hindu's  gods)  swallowed  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  causing  thereby  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon^  but  now  1 
know  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  upoa 
the  sun  causes  the  moon  and  the  sun's 
eclipse. 

When  1  read  these  anti-Puranlc  accounts, 
which,  however,  were  thoroughly  explained 
to  my  satisfaction  by  my  teachers,  doubt 
against  the  Hindu  religion  arose  in  my  mind. 
At  this  time  the  light  of  truth  began  to  enter 
into  my  mind  and  I  came  to  feel  by-and-by 
that  the  Hindu  caste-distlnctlon  and  wor 
ship,  and  the  Puranic  accounts,  etc.,  were 
senseless  and  against  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 
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Thus  in  doubt  and  restlessness  I  spent  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  my  life.  There  was 
then  no  peace  in  my  mind;  it  tended  to 
asceticism.  I  determined  to  search  the  truth 
and  embrace  it  in  what  religion  soever  it 
Mhall  be  found  and  spend  my  life  religiously. 
I  must  acknowledge  this  told  seriously  upon 
my  scholastic  course. 

Then  leaving  Rajshahi  I  went  to  Jessore. 
At  a  time  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  ver- 
anda, a  youth  of  my  age,  and  distantly 
related,  who  knew  I  liked  to  read  religious 
books,  threw  to  me  a  tract  and  said:  "Here, 
take  what  you  are  searching  for/'  The  name 
oi  the  tract  was  "Hindu  Dharma  Bimordan'' 
(exposure  of  the  Hindu  religion)  published 
by  the  Calcutta  Christian  Tract  Book  Society. 
I  read  it  throughout  with  great  attention 
and  found  that  the  character  of  Hindu  gods 
and  goddesses  was  most  hateful.  In  my 
mind  I  renounced  the  Hindu  faith  from  that 
day. 

A  year  after  this,  I  went  from  home  to 
Pubna.  There  I  expressed  my  mind  to  some 
friends.  They  also  opened  their  minds  to 
me  and  said:  "Friend,  we  also  have  no 
faith  in  the  Hindu  religion."  They  advised 
me  to  embrace  the  Brahmo  Somaj  faith,  and 
gave  me  a  Brahmo  book  of  prayer.  I  acted 
as  advised  by  them,  but  felt  no  happiness  or 
peace  in  my  mind. 

When  I  read  "Hindu  Dharma  Bimordan" 
(exposure  of  the  Hindu  religion)  alluded  to 
above,  informing  me  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  character  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
I  came  to  know  that  it  was  written  by  some 
Christian — a  Christian — nor  did  I  know 
anything  about  his  religion. 

In  my  boyhood  I  simply  heard  the  name 
"Christian"  as  a  relative  of  mine  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  This  relative  1 
never  saw  before,  but  after  reading  that 
book  a  strong  desire  arose  in  my  mind  that 
I  should  see  him  and  ask  what  Christianity 
is;  what  did  he  And  in  it,  so  that  leaving  all 
he  had  embraced  it,  and  if  I  And  any  trace 
of  truth  in  it  I  also  shall  embrace  it 

So  resolving,  I  dared  walk  fifty  miles  to 
the  house  of  that  Christian  relative  all  alone 
and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The 
painful  Journey  took  two  days.  Finding  the 
convert-relative,  I  opened  my  mind  to  him. 
He  said:  "Tour  object  is  laudable,  but  you 
are  a  jpoung  man;  will  you  be  able  to  leave 
all  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  undergo  pri- 
vation and  suffer  diflScultles,  disgrace,  etc?" 


'I  said:     "Tes,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  em- 

!  brace  that  religion  which  will  stand  to  proof 

I  and  conscience  and  will  satisfy  my  hunger 

and  thirst;  I  will  then  not  mind  what  may 

happen  to  me." 

Seeing  my  eagerness  and  resolution,  he 
-first  explained  to  me  the  imperfectness  of 
the  Brahmo  creed.  It  cannot  show  forth  the 
Justice  and  mercy  of  CkMl,  consequently  it 
I  cannot  save  a  sinner.  Then  he  explained 
,  the  life  of  Christ,  how  that  by  His  holy  in- 
!  carnation  and  death  on  the  cross,  the  Justice 
and  the  mercy  of  Gtod  met  together  and  a 
!  full  propitiation  for  our  sins  has  been  made. 
I  etc. 

I  I  stopped  with  him  for  about  a  week, 
|thQugh  in  my  mind  I  renounced  Hinduism, 
.  yet  I  did  not  at  once  abandon  all  its  customs. 
'  1  cooked  my  own  food.  At  our  parting  the 
:  Christian  relative  provided  me  with  a  copy 
;  of  New  Testament  and  a  copy  of  Psalms  of 
David,  advising  me  to  study  them  diligently. 
Coming  home  I  paid  devout  attention  to 
their  reading. 

The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  liked  to  read. 
"Love  your  enemies,  bless. them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you, 
and  persecute  you."  Matt  5:44.  "Show  me 
thy  way,  0  Lord;  teach  me  thy  paths;  lead 
me  in  thy  truth  and  teach  me,  for  thou  art 
the  CkMl  of  my  salvation;  on  thee  do  I  wait 
all  the  days."  Psalm  26:4,  5.  "Have  mercy 
upon  me,  0  Cod,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness;  according  unto  the  multitude  of 
thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions; wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  in- 
iquity and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  Psalm 
51:1,  2.  These  became  the  constant  prayer 
of  my  heart. 

Thus  living  in  Hindu  society,  I  studied 
the  life  of  Christ  in  secret  and  believed  he 
was  an  uncommon  man,  but  failed  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Ctod 
himself.  I  therefore  went  again  to  that 
Christian  relative  of  mine.  He  showed  me 
from  the  life  of  CJhrist  His  power  of  per- 
forming miracles  and  His  sinless  character 
telling:  "In  the  world  there  are  lives  of 
many  great  men,  but  in  the  life  of  none  will 
you  find  these  two  together;  had  Jesua 
Christ  not  been  incarnate  such  could  not  be 
the  case." 

Then  he  explained  to  me  from  the 
prophets  the  expiatory  death  and  the  medlar 
torship  of  Christ,  especially  that  part  of  the 
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fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  where  it  is  writ- 
ten, "was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed."  From  this  passage 
he  explained  that,  for  the  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  the  world  Jesus  had  to  undergo 
death.  He  further  said:  "It  is  written  in 
the  Rig  Yeda  (Hindus'  religious  book)  of 
the  Hindus  that  Prajapti  would,  for  his  sub- 
jects, offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  Jesus 
Christ  was  that  Prajapti." 

This  was  very  gratifying  to  me;  I  felt  a 
strong  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  passages 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heayily  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest;  take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall 
nnd  rest  unto  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is 
easy  and  my  burden  is  light,"  Matt  11:28-30, 
I  felt  sweet  as  honey  and  my  heart  danced 
as  it  were  in  Joy. 

I  returned  home  again  from  that  relative. 
Oh,  the  state  of  my  mind  at  that  time! 
Dreadful  fighting  went  on  in  my  mind.  The 
thoughts:  "How  shall  I  renounce  caste- 
honour;  how  shall  I  leave  paternal  home 
and  estates;  how  shall  I  make  my  old 
mother  and  aunt  weep  for  me,  and  how  shall 
I  leave  my  only  brother?"  were  very  painful 
indeed. 

Then  I  thought  of  cutting  a  middle  way. 
I  would  live,  I  thought,  among  the  Hindus 
and  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  secret  Then  im- 
mediately came  into  my  mind  the  words  of 
our  Saviour:  "He  who  loves  his  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
"Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  be- 
fore men.  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  But  whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 
Matt  10:32,  33.  These  words  of  our  Saviour 
engendered  fear  in  my  mind. 

Thus  in  internal  strife  one  year  passed  by. 
The  leaving  behind  of  estate  was  compara- 
tively easier  than  leaving  mother,  aunt  and 
an  only  brother.  Then  I  found  consolation 
In  prayer  to  God  on  whom  I  left  the  whole 
burden  of  my  thoughts,  and  determined  to 
make  public  confession  by  receiving  Chris- 
tian baptism. 

Determining  thus,  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
Hindu  community  and  Hindu  relations  for- 
ever. All  alone  I  walked  over  fifty  miles 
again,  in  order  to  go  to  the  relative  alluded 


to.  Oh,  the  number  of  tears  I  shed  and  tbe 
train  of  painful  thoughts  as  I  walked!  After 
much  trouble  of  body  and  mind  I  reached 
my  destination^  the  house  of  the  relative. 

To  him  I  expressed  my  desire.  He  was 
exceedingly  glad  and  with  expression  of 
great  affection  and  kindness  received  me, 
and  began  to  impart  religious  instructions. 
By  the  power  of  the  instructions  received, 
and  the  high  example  of  Christian  life  seen, 
I  began  to  make  continued  progress  in 
Christian  life. 

Thus  after  one  month  I  was  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  evening  service  on  Sunday,  the  30tb 
of  May,  1880,  in  the  church  at  Gopalgnnge 
in  Farldpore  district  in  East  Bengal,  by  the 
native  missionary.  Rev.  Mathura  Nath  Boss, 
B.  A.,  B.  L.  He  is  the  very  missionary  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made  as  my  "Chris- 
tian relative."  He  also,  like  me,  had  re- 
nounced the  Hindu  faith  and  embraced 
Christianity.  At  this  time  I  nearly  com- 
pleted twenty-two  years  of  age. 

After  baptism  I  wrote  to  my  Hindn 
friends  and  relations  of  the  step  I  had 
taken,  together  with  the  reasons  thereot 
They  were  extremely  sorry  and  angry  with 
me.  My  mother  and  aunt  came  to  me  and 
said,  weeping:  "Son,  come  home;  do  not 
say  you  have  become  a  Christian;  say  yon 
have  been  living  with  a  relative."  This  re- 
quest however,  I  was  unable  to  fulfill. 

After  some  months  I  wient  home.  Uy 
friends  and  relations  of  the  village  dealt 
with  me  severely  and  insulted  me.  They 
permitted  me  to  stop  in  the  veranda  of  an 
out-house.  There  I  had  to  eat  out  of  a  plan- 
tain leaf  and  clean  the  place  with  my  own 
hands.  Thus  in  silence  I  underwent  all  the 
insults. 

Sometime  after  this  there  was  a  meeting 
consisting  of  my  own  relations,  neighboring 
gentlemen  and  some  Brahmin  Pandits.  They 
sent  for  me  and  said:  "By  embracing  the 
Christian  religion  you  have  done  wrong,  and 
we  are  much  afflicted.  Ton  should  renounce 
that  creed;  then  by  making  expiation  we 
will  take  you  back."  I  said  in  reply:  If 
you  can  show  me  that  I  have  done  wrong  by 
so  doing  then  I  will  hear  you;  otherwise^ 
not" 

Then  a  Brahmin  said  from  the  assembly: 
"Why  leaving  Hinduism  you  became  a 
Christian?"  Though  a  neophjrte,  I  said 
meekly:     "The  character  of  Hindu  gods  and 
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goddesses  wUom  we  worship  is  so  immoral 
and  hateful  that  I  cannot  express  it  before ! 
this  assembly;  how  can  a  sinner  obtain  sal- 
vation and  remission  of  sins  by  worshipping 
them?"    None  dare  come  forward  in  defense 
of  the  purity  of  Hindu  divinity,  but  were  all 
out  of  temper  and  told  me  roughly:     "Tou ' 
caste-destroyer,  and  family  disgrace,  away  i 
from  here;   you  shall  never  be  allowed  to ' 
enter  the  door  again." 

The  Lord  Jesus  said:  "Te  shall  be  hated 
of  all  for  my  name's  sake."  This  contrib- ; 
uted  much  to  my  comfort  I  could  not  stop ! 
at  home  for  the  persecution  that  followed.  I 
went  again  to  that  Christian  relative.  Thus 
was  I  exposed  to  persecution  for  eight  years, 
but  the  persecution  abated  continually  as 
they  saw  my  patience  and  steadiness  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties.  Afterwards  they 
raised  no  objection  when  1  visited  home 
once  or  twice  during  the  year. 

After  baptism  I  thought  within  myself, 
"The  religion  that  cost  me  so  much  but  took 
away  hunger  and  thirst,  I  must  preach  to 
my  countnrmen,"  so  I  did  not  like  any 
worldly  emplosonent  I  did  the  work  of  a 
preacher  in  the  Gopalgunge  Mission  for 
twelve  years,  helping  Government  as  an 
honorary  magistrate,  and  doing  some  other 
works  in  the  educational  line. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  became  my  daily 
spiritual  food.  The  word  of  God  tasted  very 
sweet  It  was  "sweeter  than  honey  and 
honeycomb,"  as  David,  the  psalmist,  exper- 
ienced. For  more  than  twenty  years  I  am 
serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  has 
removed  from  my  heart  the  fear  of  death 
and  has  put  instead  of  it  peace.  Now  death 
is  my  way  to  heaven. 

I  can  dare  say  now,  "Oh,  death,  where  is 
thy  victory!"  He  hath  granted  me  victory 
through  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
said,  "And  everyone  that  hath  forsaken 
houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father  or 
mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold 
and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  Matt  19 
29;  and  here  I  testify,  the  Lord  hath  indeed 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  me. 

True  friend  like  Him  I  have  none.  In  ill- 
ness and  sorrow,  trouble  and  danger,  trial 
and  persecution,  He  has  been  with  me,  and 
has  saved,  supported  and  comforted  me.  In 
whatever  direction  I  turn  my  eye  I  see  noth- 
ing but  His  mercy  and  love.  It  is  the  only 
desire  of  my  heart  that  to  the  end  of  my  life 


I  may  serve  him  and  preach  His  gospel  to 
my  benighted  countrymen.' 

Providentially  I  Joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission  from  the  first  of  January, 
1892,  and  began  to  labor  as  a  pastor  of  the 
Bengali  Church  at  Dharamtala  street  in 
Calcutta.  Methodist  doctrines,  mode  of  ser- 
vice, bearing  testimony,  led  me  to  feel  that 
I  was  entering  into  a  glorious  new  life.  In 
the  course  of  events  there  was  a  revival 
meeting  at  Jhanjra,  a  place  south  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  April,  1894.  I  was  prese  ii  there. 
Our  presiding  elder  (now  bishop)  P.  W. 
Wame,  preached  there  on  Pentecost  on 
"How  the  Holy  Spirit  Descended  on  the  Ditr 
ciples." 

Whilst  hearing  this  sermon  I  felt  a  new 
power  within  me.  I  felt  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  knew  to  a  certainty  that  my 
sins  were  forgiven  and  that  salvation  of 
spirit  and  full  pardon  are  granted  in  this 
life.  I  shall  not  forget  that  revival  meeting 
to  the  end  of  my  life.  Hitherto  I  served  the 
Lord  as  his  bond  "slave,"  but  now  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  got  witness  in  my 
heart  that  "I  was  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a 
son  of  God." 

Formerly  what  I  considered  as  no  failure, 
now  I  consider  as  such,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  I  succeed  in  driving  them  away. 
By  his  great  mercy,  the  uncleanness  of  the 
heart  gradually  disappeared.  Now  I  am 
trying  to  see  God  and  make  fair  progress  in 
the  way  of  perfection.  I  like  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  therefore  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  employed  me  to  do  that  work. 

From  July  of  1899  I  have  had  the  charge 
of  Diamond  Harbour  Circuit  and  I  preach 
to  the  agriculturists,  fishmongers  and  wood- 
sellers,  and  to  teach  their  children  I  have 
opened  pathsaUu  (day  schools)  and  Sunday 
schools  at  different  places.  To  preach  the 
Gospel  in  villages  and  markets  I  have  ap- 
pointed preachers  and  to  sell  the  Ck>spel 
I  have  employed  colporteurs.  To  preach  to 
the  women  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing yet  for  want  of  money. 

The  field  is  large  and  hopeful,  but  the 
number  of  workers  is  very  small.  There- 
fore the  preaching  is  not  like  what  I  should 
like  to  have  it  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
that  India,  day  by  day,  is  progressing  to- 
wards Jesus  Christ,  and  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  all  India  will  serve  tLe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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There  is  need  of  many  male  and  female 
workers  in  this  great  country,  and  my  daily 
prayer  is  that  the  need  be  removed,  and  1 
firmly  believe  that  in  due  time  the  Lord  will 
send  help. 

I.  The  experience  that  I  have  had  during 
my  twenty  years'  service  in  the  field  of  the 
Lord  leads  me  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel: 

1.  There  is  need  of  many  such  mission- 
aries, native  and  foreign,  as  have  been  called 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  are  self-denying. 

2.  Female  missionaries  of  like  description 
are  needed  for  the  females. 

3.  For  the  children  of  the  church  are 
needed  physical  and  mental  development 
and  higher  education. 

4.  Opening  greater  number  of  pathaaltu  in 
villages  for  the  children  of  low-caste  people 
and  unbelieving  parents. 

5.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  set  up  night 
schools  for  laborers  and  unbelieving  young 
men. 

II.  It  appears  to  my  sober  thinking  that 
Christianity  is  needed  for  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Our  country  is  caste-ridden  and  there- 
fore unity,  S3rmpathy,  fellowship  and  broth- 
erly feeling  are  utterly  lacking.  To  extin- 
guish caste-distinction  and  mutual  hatred, 
and  to  establish  unity  and  brotherly  feeling 
ChristiaDlty  is  the  only  effective  instrument. 

It  is  further  seen  that  English  education 
is  enabling  people  of  different  countries  and 
languages  to  exchange  thoughts,  and  it  is  by 
the  power  of  English  literature  thai,  the 
minds  of  Hindu  youths  are  losing  tbe  hold 
of  Hindu  errors  and  superstitions. 

It  is  necessary  that  Christianity  be  spread 
in  this  country  with  EngUbh  education. 
There  are  In  this  country  antagonistic  relig- 
ions and  gods  and  goddesses;  it  is  therefore 
the  fittest  place  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  which  Is  so  full  of  love  and 
sympathy.  When  all  will  embrace  it,  there 
will  be  one  God  In  India,  one  Saviour,  one 
baptism  and  one  Supper  of  the  Lord.  They 
will  put  their  trust  on  one  Saviour  like  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America. 

2.  One  can  see  from  the  government  cen- 
sus that  the  Mohammedan  population  Is 
increasing;  still  their  degradation  Is 
obvious.    And  the  reason  Is  that  the  charac- 


ter of  the  founder  is  reflected  in  them,  and 
their  religions  are  far  from  being  likened  by 
other  religions  in  India.  Wherefore  it  is 
not  fit  for  either  as  regards  morality  or 
spirituality. 

3.  We  see  nowadays  another  religion 
called  Brahmoism.  A  few  of  the  educated 
Hindus  of  the  Calcutta  University  are  its 
members.  None  from  the  lower  grades  are 
seen.  The  religions  books  are  principally 
in  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  not  understood  by 
all.  The  principal  books  have  been  studied 
in  schools  for  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
but  in  no  way  have  they  done  any  good  In 
this  country;  errors  and  superstitions  of 
India  are  as  rampart  today  as  ever.  Brah- 
molsm  is  the  refuge  of  a  few  of  the  edu- 
cated men  in  town. 

In  villages,  mountains,  deserts,  sea-coasts 
and  islands  none  hear  anything  about  it  It 
has  established  no  schools,  dispensaries,  or 
phanages,  etc.,  and  has  done  no  good  to  the 
Garos,  Kukees,  Bheels,  Santhals  and  other 
barbarous  people,  but  Christianity  is  raising 
them  to  the  level  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Wherefore  it  is  plab 
that  Christianity  is  the  religion  that  is  re^ 
quired  for  India. 

4.  There  remains  in  the  country  among 
the  Hindus  a  little  of  Buddhism,  a  religion 
established  by  Sakya  Singha  (Gautaml). 
Its  principal  doctrine  is  "Absorption  Salya- 
tlon."  The  religion  is  known  more  or  less 
to  all  the  learned  in  the  world.  Here  is  a 
Buddhistic  doctrine:  "There  is  no  heaven, 
salvation,  spirit,  next  world,  caste,  refuge 
and  no  fruit  of  works  sinful  or  righteous." 

It  is  plainly  seen  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  creed  into  the  country  will  make  the 
people  infidel.  With  the  vanishment  of  sin, 
righteousness,  next  world,  etc,  will  vanish 
wisdom,  fear  of  God,  .  etc.  Consequently 
human  society.  In  the  absence  of  religion 
and  morality,  will  be  turned  into  a  society 
of  beasts. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  of  all  the 
books  that  are  studied  in  India  for  morality 
and  religion,  the  Bible  Is  the  most  suitable. 
In  fact  Christianity  and  the  knowledge  of 
God,  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  sin  and 
righteousness,  are  the  only  means  that 
would  make  the  people  of  this  country 
happy  and  prosperous  in  this  world  and 
acceptable  in  the  world  to  come. 
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Native  Qinstians  of  India  and  Their 
Difficulties* 

FOR  the  sake  of  enlisting  your  prayers 
for  the  native  Christians  in  India,  1 
would  remind  you  of  the  extreme  difficulties 
under  which  converts  especially,  and  even 
bom  Christians,  suffer.  I  wonder  whether 
you  have  ever  thought  it  really  out,  as  to 
when  it  is  right  for  a  missionary  to  baptize 
a  man.  Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  village 
convert  Here  is  a  man  who  hears-  the  Gos- 
pel first  from  a  native  preacher.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  thinking  about  his  sin  before,  and 
so  the  seeds  fall  on  good  ground.  Perhaps  he 


ness  in  organizing  their  own  church,  or  in 
doing  evangelistic  work,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  two  of  the  most  important 
desiderata  for  this  kind  of  organization  are 
lacking  in  their  natural  character. 

And,  in  the  case  of  converts,  this  is  aggra> 
vated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  wrenched 
from  their  surroundings,  and  have  to  come 
into  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  surroundings.  A 
man,  when  he  is  converted,  does  not  simply 
leave  his  family  and  go  somewhere  else,  but 
he  leaves  the  Hindu  community,  as  a  com- 
munity, and  enters  the  Christian  conunu- 
nity,  as  a  community.  Now,  in  passing  from 
one  community  to  another,  he  has  not  sim- 


is  struck  for  the  first  time  by  the  indivld-.p^y  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^  necessary; 
uality.  and  we  will  say  the  earnestness,  of  ^^^^  ^^  addiUon,  he  has  to  learn  the  change 
the  Christian  whom  he  meets,  or  perhaps  he  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  involving  a  change  of 
may  have  been  struck  by  some  missionary,  fundamental  notions  as  to  his  ideas  of  God. 
or  by  some  famine  work,  or  any  of  the  other  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  g^^j^  j^^^ 
ways  that  first  call  attention  to  the  Gospel  ^^   ^^^^  jg  ^j^^  ^^^  important  in  con- 

He  begins  to  study;  that  is  to  say.  in  the ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j  ^^  speaking  of. 
ordinary  case,  he  will  hear,  perhaps,  one  ad'  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
dress  a  week,  from  a  native  catechist,  who  ^^^^^     ^^  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Take  the  case  of  marriage,  for  instance. 
Here  is  a  man  who  was  married  as  a  child; 
the  marriage  was  arranged  by  his  parents. 
That  system  of  marriage  is  in  his  blood.  I 
may  say.  Perhaps  his  child  grows  up  and  he 
wants  to  marry  his  child.  If  he  were  a 
Hindu,  at  ten  years  of  age  he  would  go  and 


himself  very  likely  is  a  convert — and  good- 
ness only  knows  what  the  style  of  the 
preaching  is!  But  still  there  is,  in  this 
teaching,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  He  gets 
to  realize  certain  facts,  namely,  that  he  is  a 
sinner;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of 
God.  who  came  into  this  earth  to  save  sin- 


ners; that  if  he  puts  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^^  arrange  a  marriage 


and  confesses  Him,  he  will  be  saved  from  his 
sin ;  and  then  he  applies  for  baptism.  Is  that 
sufficient? 

Surely  the  missionary  has  not  got  to  wait 
until  he  is  a  first-class  theologian  and  an 
angel  before  he  baptizes  him.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  man  who  is  baptized  always 
reaches  a  certain  stage  of  Christianity,  but 
no  further.  It  is  impossible  we  should  wait 
until  he  has  utterly  got  rid  of  all  his  former 
superstitions.  If  so,  then  we  should  never 
baptize  a  single  convert.     And  the  conse- 


for  his  girl  with  some  suitable  boy. 

But  now.  as  a  Christian,  what  is  he  to  do? 
The  girl  has  also  got  in  her  very  blood  the 
idea  of  the  zenana  retirement,  of  the  exces- 
sive modesty  of  the  Hindu  woman.  She  can- 
not change  immediately  into  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  English  life.  Tou  have,  there- 
fore, a  great  anxiety  at  this  stage,  and  mis- 
sionaries very  often  today  arrange  marriages 
for  such  a  man.  thus  taking  the  place  of  the 
barber.  And  when  they  do  not.  they  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  parents.     So  a  man  has  to 


quence  is  that  all  converts  have  traces  of  ^^j^^  into  a  set  of  social  conditions  which 
their  heathenism  left  in  them.    That  is  a  ne-  ^re  entirely  new,  as  well  as  the  change  of 


cessity  of  Christian  work  in  India  and  every- 
where else  in  the  missionary  world.  And 
that  is  one  thing  we  have  to  take  into 
account. 

And  the  second  point  is  this:  That  the  In- 
dian is.  by  his  very  nature,  incapable  of  inde- 
pendence. He  must  be  dependent  upon  some- 
body or  other.  The  gifts  of  organization  and 
leadership,  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  markedly  absent  in 
the  Hindu  race.     If  we  talk  of  their  slack- 


heart  and*  the  change  of  religion. 

And  then,  a  third  thing  is  this,  familiar  to 
many  of  you.  perhaps,  that  their  progress  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  English  standards,  but 
by  the  standard  of  what  they  have  left  be- 
hind. I  will  just  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  There  is  a  native  Christian  in 
Allahabad — one  of  the  most  earnest  Chris- 
tians I  know,  and  at  whose  feet  I  have  sat 
and  learnt  many  lessons  in  the  Christian 
life.     The  other  day  he  was  talking  to  me 
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about  some  of  our  lectures,  which  he  had  ' 
been  advertising.  ' 

He  said  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the 
heathen  shopkeepers  to  post  these  advertise- ' 
ments  of  Christian  lectures.    "However,"  he 
said,  "do  not  give  it  to  anyone  else.    Oive  it  i 
to  me,  because  I  can  persuade  them.    How  I 
do  it  is:  I  tell  them  it  is  the  government's  \ 
business,  and  then  they  pu,t  it  up."     Well.  1 
it  rather  took  our  breath  away.    We  said  to  | 
him:  "Is  that  quite  true,  that  it  is  the  gov-' 
emment's  business?"    "Well,  it  is  the  govern-  i 
ment's  business,  because  you  people  belong  | 
to  the  government."    Now,  that  man  Is  infl- 1 
nltely  more  truthful  than  the  average  Hindu,  i 
but  scarcely  as  truthful  as  the  average  Ehig- : 
llshman. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  not  apt  to  make  { 
sufficient  allowance  for  Is  In  the  matter  of  | 
their  missionary  effort.  But  I  must  ask  you  | 
to  remember  here  that  after  all  their  dlsad-  j 
vantages,  I  find  they  contribute  vastly  more, ; 
to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  than  we  do,  I 
in  proportion  to  their  ability.  j 

In  fact,  unless  I  mistake  some  statistics  I 
was  looking  at  the  other  day,  the  average 
contribution  of  an  Indian  Christian  Is  the 
same  for  foreign  missionary  work  as  the  av- 
erage at  home.  And  our  average  Income  is 
200Z  a  year,  and  theirs  about  102.  And  yet 
they  contribute  the  same  as  the  English 
Christian!  So  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of 
their  backwardness.  They  are  more  forward 
than  we  are. 

But  still,  let  us  remember  that  they  are 
under  the  same  temptations  as  we  are  to  re- 
gard heathenism  as  a  great  fact  to  be  let 
alone  and  to  get  used  to.  Has  not  the  Chris- 
tian church  got  used  to  it,  very  used  to  It? 
And  are  we  to  blame  them,  living  in  the 
midst  of  It,  who  are  talking  to  heathen  every 
day,  finding  them  decent  people,  business  ac- 
quaintances comparatively  honest  and  just, 
as  they  have  always  known  them  to  be — are 
we  to  blame  them  if  they  sit  down  and  feel 
pretty  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things. 

And  then,  too,  let  us  remember  that  every 
single  word  that  is  applied — I  am  sorry  to 
say,  sometimes  by  the  clergy — to  stop  people 
from  going  out  as  foreign  missionaries  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  Christians  who 
offer  themselves  to  mission  service.  They 
are  told  they  ought  not  to  leave  the  sphere 
of  their  own  work  amongst  the  Christians; 
they  are  told  of  the  valuable  influences  they 
are  already  having  in  their  own  villages: 
they  are  told  of  the  far  better  employments 


they  can  get  in  other  services.  In  the  way  o{ 
money ;  and.  In  fact,  all  those  thousand  and 
one  things  which  I  know  were  said  to  me 
when  I  went  out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
said  to  you  when  you  go,  are  also  said  to 
them.  And  yet  the  number  of  clergy  there  is 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  number  of 
clergy  in  England. 

And  then  they  find  It  very  hard  to  lead  a 
movement.  I  do  not  see  that  there  Is  any  ne- 
cessity to  enlarge  upon  this,  but  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  make  you  feel  it  in  the  way  in  which 
we  have  to  feel  it  when  we  get  to  India. 
Now,  for  instance,  I  have  an  English  Bible 
class  in  Allahabad  of  Christian  students  and 
educated  young  men.  About  six  or  eight 
used  to  come  every  week  to  study  the  Bible. 

I  made  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
undertake  a  certain  amount  of  missionary 
evangelistic  work — ^voluntarily,  of  course— in 
the  villages  surrounding.  Well,  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  "We  would  like  to  do  this,  bnt 
we  have  no  one  to  lead  us."  I  said,  "Well, 
you  are  the  man — the  head  master  of  a 
school — the  very  man  to  lead  the  rest"  He 
said,  "Sahib,  I  cannot  do  It"  So  there  was  a 
dead  halt  I  tried  to  persuade  him,  but  it 
was  no  good.  And  yet  he  was  an  earnest 
Christian  man.  And  yet  they  are  doing  a 
grreat  deal. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  very  man,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  got  together  some  of  his 
friends,  and  we  all  went  together.  They 
could  not  go  In  the  week,  because  when  they 
came  from  their  business  It  was  about  four 
o'clock. 

And  in  India  there  are  only  certain  hours 
of  the  day  at  all  suitable  for  open-air  work. 
When  they  came  back  from  their  business 
they  had  to  go  home  and  have  their  dinners, 
and  then  It  Is  generally  too  late.  And  fur 
ther,  on  one  night  of  the  week  they  have  this 
Bible  class,  on  another  night  a  debate,  a  third 
night  another  meeting,  and  a  fourth  night 
again  another  meeting.  Thus  there  are  only 
two  evenings  on  the  average  free  of  engage- 
ments for  these  young  men. 

So  they  said,  "Let  us  do  it  on  a  holiday." 
When  the  holiday  came,  sure  enough  there 
was  this  young  man  and  his  friends;  and 
they  said,  "Le  us  go  and  preach  in  the  vil- 
lages." In  addition  to  this,  we  have  another 
band  In  another  part  of  Allahabad,  who 
came  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  preach 
the  Gospel  on  Sundays,  as  this  was  their 
only  available  time. — Rev,  Q,  T.  Manley  in 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer, 


WOMEN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMEN- 


Experiences  of  Native  Bible  Women  in 
India* 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Bible  Wom- 
an's Conference  on  "Bible  Women's  Work  In  the 
City  of  Bombay.  India,"  by  Tarabia.) 

44/WlT  companion  Adabai  and  I  have 
*  *  twelve  regular  places  where  we  visit 
in  different  part  of  the  city  among  various 
castes,  ab  well  as  among  the  lepers  out  at 
Matunga,  at  the  plague  hospital,  to  the 
women  at  the  police  station,  to  those  who 
-work  in  the  Victoria  Gardens,  and  any  Chris- 
tian women  who  may  be  ill  in  the  different 
hospitals  in  Bombay.  In  this  way  we  have 
talked  to  1,675  women  and  625  men.  Wc 
have  taught  Bible  verses  and  hymns  to  boys 
and  girls,  distributed  books  and  tracts,  given 
garments  from  our  Dorcas  Society  to  some 
of  the  very  poor,  and  have  done  other  er- 
rands of  mercy. 

"We  find  it  difficult  sometimes  to  gain  en- 
trance to  a  new  place  or  home.  Ignorance  of 
Christians,  or  caste  rules,  or  prejudice,  keep 
them  from  welcoming  us  or  asking  us  to  sit 
down;  but  we  talk  while  standing,  remove 
their  objections  by  tact,  repeat  our  visits, 
sympathize  with  and  comfort  them  in  their 
troubles,  sing  to  them,  until  often  we  are 
heartily  welcomed  at  last.  They  are  like 
animals  brought  from  the  country  into  the 
city,  where  they  see  white  walls  and  white 
clothing,  which  fills  them  with  terror. 

"We  have  lost  many  of  the  old  homes, 
where  we  have  read  three  or  four  years,  on 
account  of  removals  since  the  plague  into 
more  healthy  localities.  We  have  decided  to 
hunt  up  our  old  families  if  possible. 

"Every  day  we  are  confronted  with  many 
questions  and  many  objections;  among  them 
are  these:     Show  us  your  God!    You  worship  ; 
Him;    can  you  see  Him?     If  our  gods  arej 
senseless,   how    did    our   ancestors    worship ' 
them  all  their  lives,   suffer   for  them,   and  I 
taught  us  to  worship  them?    Should  we  leave 
the  old  way  and  bring  reproach  on  our  race? 
You  talk  of  Jesus  as  the  incarnation,  we  of 
Krishna;  what  is  the  difference?    Such  like 
and  many  other  questions  are  put  to  us.    Of 
course  this  opens  the  way  for  us  to  compare 
the  life  of  Jesus  and   that  of  Krishna,   to ' 
talk  and  sing  of  the  living  God  and  tell  them  1 
that  Christ   came   to    save    sinners,     while ; 
Krishna  says  he  comes  only  to  the  righteous. 

"Now,  what  Is  the  fruit  of  our  teaching? ! 
Does  the  word  abide  with  our  hearers?     Ati 
one  place  we  were  received  very  kindly  by  a  j 
high-caste   woman    who   had    a    comfortable; 
home.    We  sat  and  talked  with  her  and  she ' 
with    us    in   a   most    friendly    manner,    but.  1 
finally   seeing   our   Bibles,    she   said:      'You 
must  not  tell  us  even  one  word  out  of  your 
books;  the  men  in  our  family  have  strictly 
forbidden  it;'  so  we  arose  and  came  away. 
In  a  few  days  we  were  passing  near  there 
and    saw    her    conversing    with    a    Kamati 
woman  (another  caste),  who  was  telling  her 


that  she  had  to  feed  her  dead  the  next  day. 
At  that  we  stopped,  and  said:  "Will  the 
dead  eat?'  *0h,  no,'  she  said;  *but  their 
spirits  win,  and  they  will  rove  restlessly 
until  they  have  all  they  want/  This  gave  us 
opportunity  to  speak  of  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. After  the  Kamati  woman  left  our 
friend  begged  us  to  go  home  with  her  and  tell 
her  more. 

"After  some  days  we  heard  that  this 
woman  was  dying.  Doctors,  mind  readers, 
muntras  and  vows  were  of  no  avail.  We 
went  to  the  house,  but  found  her  uncon- 
scious. Her  mother's  walls  and  agony  touch- 
ed our  hearts,  and  we  said:  'Trust  her  now 
with  Jesus  Christ,'  and  then  came  away.  In 
two  or  three  days  we  heard  that  the  woman 
was  better,  and  that  she  had  been  heard  to 
say,  '0  Lord,  I  have  none  but  Thee  whether 
I  live  or  die.'  Again  in  a  few  days  she  said 
to  her  mother:  'Call  those  two  Christian 
women.'  We  went,  and  the  first  words  she 
uttered  were.  *I  am  bom  again;  my  gods  in 
whom  I  believed  did  not  save  me,  but  the 
Jesus  whom  I  despised  has  made  me  well.* 
At  her  request  we  read  from  the  Bible  and 
sang  to  her.  She  now  says:  'I  am  a  Chris- 
tian at  heart,  and  I  talk  openly  of  my  be- 
lief, but  I  am  yet  too  afraid  to  break  caste.' 
We  are  hoping  courage  will  be  given  to  her. 

"At  another  house  In  the  same  street  we 
were  reading  to  some  women,  who  were  lis- 
tening attentively  and  with  great  Interest, 
when  a  man  who  stood  near  called  out  an- 
grily: 'Why  do  you  listen  to  those  polluted 
women?  Don't  you  know  they  are  deceiving 
you?  They  will  carry  you  off.'  One  of  the 
women  answered  back:  'Well,  don't  you 
be  deceived  or  led  away  or  become  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  nothing  to  you;  you  are  not  of 
our  caste.'  Upon  that  he  showed  great  an- 
ger, and  said:  'Just  let  one  of  you  leave 
your  caste;  I  will  report  you  to  government; 
then  you  will  see  what  will  happen  to  you.' 
He  then  went  away.  This  shows  that,  though 
Satan  troubles  those  who  try  to  learn  of 
God.  our  work  will  not  be  given  up  by  him, 
and  this  gives  us  joy. 

"At  the  plague  hospital  we  had  some  con- 
versation with  the  nurses.  Going  out,  the 
Sepoy  at  the  gate  said:  'You  have  no  busi- 
ness here:  you  have  no  orders  from  the  lady 
superintendent.'  The  lady  hearing  this,  call- 
ed to  us.  and  asking  our  names,  our  work, 
and  the  mission  under  which  we  work,  said: 
*Come  just  when  you  like  and  talk  to  these 
people.' 

"At  still  another  place  a  woman,  who  had 
called  us  in.  and  is  able  to  read,  and  had 
read  the  books  and  tracts  we  had  given  her, 
one  day  opened  her  heart  and  told  us  who 
she  is.  EN'en  If  she  Is  a  Rahab,  we  feel  that 
Christian  truths  are  affecting  her,  and  that, 
like  Rahab  of  old,  she  will  seek  and  get  sal- 
vation. In  another  place  where  we  go  those 
heathen  women  not  only  listen,  but  join  wltli 
us  in  singing  hymns.     We  ask  prayers  for 
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those  women,  who  are  like  little  children 
learning  the  alphabet.  The  Lord  can  gradu- 
ally open  their  hearts  and  make  them  cour- 
ageous to  come  out  from  their  caste  and 
their  people." 

Medical  Mission  Work  Among:  Women. 

Medical  work,  as  an  agency  by  means  of 
which  the  Gospel  may  be  spread,  and 
the  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom  hastened,  is 
well  known  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  No  form  of  mission  work  is  so  much 
appreciated  by  the  masses,  and  It  gives 
boundless  opportunities  and  opens  doors  that 
without  it  would  be  kept  fast  closed. 

Not  merely  as  a  gospel  agency  do  we  regard 
medical  mission  work.  Philanthropy  alone 
would  urge  us  to  undertake  it,  and  surely  no 
heart  could  remain  unmoved  after  hearing 
of  or  seeing  the  great  need  there  is  for  skill- 
ed medical  and  surgical  help  in  this  vast 
country.  It  is  surprising  that  amongst  such 
a  people  as  the  Chinese  medical  science  is  in 
so  crude  a  state.  There  is  no  lack  of  medi- 
cal literature,  but  most  of  it  Is  useless  the- 
ory and  guesswork,  and  it  is  so  intermixed 
with  superstition  and  magic  that  it  is  of  no 
value.  That  knowledge  they  do  possess  is 
purely  empirical,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as 
they  ignore  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Charlatanism  is  rife,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  qualification 
for  a  midwife  than  being  willing  to  expose 
herself  to  pollution  and  brave  enough  to  do 
the  most  daring  and  brutal  things  without 
fear.  On  one  occasion,  a  woman  was  tell- 
ing me  how  a  midwife  had  with  a  rusty  iron 
hook  pulled  away  a  great  mass  of  human 
flesh,  which  included  a  most  important  or- 
gan of  the  human  body,  and  her  comment 
was:     "Truly  she  is  a  brave  woman  •  •  •  !" 

Every  thoughtful  person  must  know  that 
all  the  causes  at  work  In  our  own  land  to 
produce  disease  and  suffering  are  at  work 
abroad,  intensified  by  climatic  conditions, 
and  in  great  centres  of  population  with  even 
more  squalid  surroundings  than  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  stay  at  home  to  conceive.  In 
China  nothing  is  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  is  done,  in  the  way  of  preventing 
disease.  There  is  no  sanitary  inspector  and 
no  medical  officer  of  health.  If  at  home  med- 
ical missions  are  needed,  and  actually  In  op- 
eration, where  hospitals  and  skilled  nurses 
are  to  be  found  on  every  hand;  where  pure 
water  and  sanitary  surroundings  are  secured 
to  the  poorest,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  need  in  countries  where  none  of  these 
blessings  are  known?  There  is  a  vast  field 
open  to  those  who  would  teach  the  common 
principles  of  hygiene  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. Thousands  owe  life-long  blindness  to 
infantile  opthalmia:  many  others  are 
scarred  and  maimed  irremediably  because 
they  do  not  know  that  dirt  aggravates  and 
prevents  the  healing  of  wounds — notably 
burns  and  scalds;  and  from  the  clumsy  way 
in  which  fractures  are  set. 


Others  suffer  from  deformity  and  weak- 
ness, the  result  of  too  tight  bandaging;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  enomerated 
where  a  little  simple,  practical  teaching 
might  prevent  a  lifetime  of  suffering.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  dangers  of  infection,  and 
accepting  all  calamities  as  an  expression  of 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  marvel  is,  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  not  higher.  I  suppoae 
it  is  an  illustration  of  "The  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  weakest  to  the  walL" 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "What  train 
ing  is  necessary  for  those  who  would  go  oat 
into  the  foreign  field  to  cope  with  this  vast 
mass  of  suffering  and  ignorance?"  The  an- 
swer I  would  give  is  as  follows:  By  all 
means  the  very  best  training  that  can  be  se- 
cured. A  medical  missionary  will  have  to 
deal  with  cases  that  would  tax  the  resources 
of  one  who  has  had  the  highest  and  most 
elaborate  training  in  medicine  and  surgery; 
and  he  will  often  have  to  do  single-handed 
what  in  England  and  America  would  only  be 
done  after  consultation  and  with  skilled  as- 
sistance. 

There  are  immense  fields,  too,  for  research, 
and  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  compiling 
and  translating  medical  literature,  and  in 
teaching.  All  this  demands  careful  training, 
and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
those  who  love  their  Lord,  and  to  whom  He 
has  given  talents,  ability,  opportunity  and 
means,  should  in  this  way  offer  to  Him  of 
their  best,  even  if  it  costs  years  of  prepara- 
tion and  hard  study. 

But  there  are  many  women  who  are  not 
free  to  go  abroad  till  they  are  well  on  tow- 
ards thirty  years  of  age,  who  say,  and  say 
truly:  "If  I  spend  five  or  six  years  in  study 
now  I  shall  be  too  old  to  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  when  1 
get  out  there."  There  are  others  who,  hat- 
ing long  left  school,  and  owing  to  an  educa- 
tion not  carried  on  on  modern  lines,  feel 
they  could  not  meet  the  scientific  require- 
ments preliminary  to  the  full  course,  though 
they  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  well 
read  and  well  informed  in  non-technical  mat 
ters.  Others  again  have  not  the  means,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  missionary  societies* 
funds  comparatively  few  can  be  assisted  to 
get  the  necessary  or  full  qualification. 

Is  it  not  then  possible  for  those  to  whom 

I  have  just  alluded  to  get  a  certain  amount 

I  of  knowledge  and  training  that  will  fit  them 

I  to  help  others  less  enlightened?     Most  as- 

i  suredly  it  is.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  woman 

i  to  get  to  know  how  to  treat  cases  of  simple 

:  ophthalmia,  which,  if  left  unchecked,  so  often 

I  go  on  to  ulceration,  and  may  even  involve 

destruction  of  the  eye.    There  are  many  skin 

i  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  sys 

I  tern,  which  cause  much  suffering  and  incon- 

I  venience,  and  with  which  it  is  quite  possible 

,  to  learn  how  to  deal  in  a  less  time  than  five 

years,  as  many  a  mother  of  a  large  family 

I  knows. 

I     Then,    as    to    the    dressing    of    ordinary 

I  wounds  and  sores,  which  present  themselves 

in  such  large  numbers  to  our  view.     Is  a 


woman  not  to  be  taught  how  to  attend  to 

I  these  because  she  cannot  paaa  an  elaborate 
examination  in  science?  OiTd  a  child  In  con- 
vulsions, with  distended  abdomen,  and  vom- 
iting worms  {a  frequent  picture  in  China), 
Is  a  woman  not  to  prescribe  a  dose  ol  castor 
'Oil  and  santonine  because  she  cannot  diag- 
tioBe  a  sarcoma  of  the  pancreas? 

Many  other  things  will  present  themselves 
to  thoughtful  mtnds,  and  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  fully-qualifleci  women  can  be 
trained  and  sent  out,  there  will  always  be  a 
sphere,  a  ad  a  wide  one,  for  godly  women, 
who,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  sex,  and 
^^  the  motherliness  in  ihem,  with  even  a  lim- 
^Hited  training^  go  out  as  Christian  mission- 
^f  arles  to  try  and  copy  their  Lord,  doing  their 
f  best  In  circumstances  where  no  better  aid  is 
'         procurable.— ifcfr*,  Owen,  of  China. 
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The  Claims  of   China's  Women  Upon 

Christendom. 

(F:xtrttctfi  from  an  address  delivered  ti«fore  the 
InterQfttloniil  Conventliio  of  the  Studeut  VoluntetT 
Movement  for  Foreign  Mlaslons  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, March,  1902.) 

BY    MISS    HABlilKT    NUYES,    CANTON. 

A  FEW  YEARS  since  a  Chinese  student  In 
*^  America  wrote  to  me  in  these  words: 
*'My  coimtry*women  should  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  attention,  sympathy  and  char- 
ity of  Christian  people  in  more  favored 
lands.  That  those  who  need  help  most  should 
be  helped  first  is  a  saying  as  true  as  it  Is 
trite.  That  they  have  not  had  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve  in  the  scnemes  for  the 
evangelization  of  China  is  inexplicable  to 
me.  The  seed  of  a  man's  faltJi  In  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  ie  planted  in  his  heart  by  his 
mother,  and  no  one  else  can  do  it  half  as 
well,  and  the  surest  way  of  elevating  and 
Christianizing  China  is  by  giving  her  daugh- 
ters the  advantages  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion/' 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  an  Intelli- 
gent, educated  man,  fitted  hy  years  spent  In 
China,  to  understand  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  his  country-women,  and  by  years  in 
America,  to  appreciate  the  dittereuce  between 
them  and  the  women  of  Christian  lands,  and 
to  realize  what  Christianity  would  do  for 
them. 

One  of  the  claims  of  China's  women  upon 
Christendom  is  found  in  their  exceeding 
need  of  the  Gospel,  Those  who  need  help 
most  should  be  helped  first  It  may  help  us 
to  realize  the  condition  of  China's  w^omen  If 
we  think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  be  to 
us  if  all  the  spiritual  blessings  and  advan- 
tages which  w^e  enjoy  today,  all  our  hopes  for 
the  future  were  swept  away.  However  far 
below  our  privileges  we  may  live,  however 
weak  our  faith  and  love  and  trust  may  be, 
would  anything  Induce  us  to  give  up  our 
Christian  hope,  to  part  with  it  forever? 

Oftentimes  In  our  beautiful  churches  while 
listening  to  the  melodious  tones  of  the  or- 
gan and  choir  or  the  eloquent  words  from 


the  pulpit,  I  seem  to  see  the  shadow  that 
rests  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  the 
question  comes  back  again  and  again,  '*Why 
has  God  given  so  much  to  some  of  His  chil- 
li Cen  and  so  little  to  others?"  "*Ye  have  the 
poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye 
will,  ye  may  do  them  good/*  hut  what  pov- 
€*rty  can  be  compared  to  the  poverty  of  soul, 
the  barreunesB  of  a  future  reaching  out  In- 
terminably into  outer  darkness?  What  mat* 
ters  it  if  earthly  life  ib  destitute  of  every 
comfort,  even  if  it  stretches  out  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  allotted  three-score  years 
and  ten.  if  at  tbe  end  there  is  a  Savior*s 
welcome  and  u  home  in  the  many  mansions 
of  our  Father's  house? 

In  all  heathen  lands  the  darkest  shadows, 
tbe  heaviest  burdens  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
women.  Often  unwelcome  when  they  come 
into  the  world*  the  journey  through  it  is  a 
weary  pilgrimage.  We  have  often  read  with 
pain  the  story  of  hopeless  years  of  suffering, 
so  plainly  writleu  on  the  sad,  patient  faces 
of  the  okl  women  for  whom  life  has  held  so 
little  happiness. 

Who  can  estimate  the  weight  of  sorrow 
which  may  he  crowded  into  such  a  life  be- 
tween  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  without  a 
I  single  ray  of  hope  to  brighten  the  future? 
The  daughters  of  Christian   lands  are  lov- 
ingly welcomed  and  tenderly  cared  (tor,  but 
'  in  some  parrjs  of  China  the  little  girl  often- 
limes  at  tbe  thre*ihold  of  life  is  met  by  the 
(juestion  whether  she  shall  be  allow^ed  to  live 
or  not.     Sometimes  it  is  an  unloving  father, 
I  s^ometimes  tbe  mother-in-law,  sometimes  the 
mother  herself  who  decides  that  there  is  no 
place  for  her  in  the  world,  no  room  in  the 
family   circle,    no   loving   affection    In    their 
I  hearts,  and  the  little  spark  of  life  is  exting- 
uished by  the  very  hands  which  should  pro 
I  tect  and  cherish  it. 

I  One  of  the  women  employed  in  our  semi- 
nary, now  a  sincere  Christian ,  is  the  mother 
of  six  daughters,  of  whom  only  two  were  al- 
lowed to  live.  These  two  are  now  educated, 
I  Intel Ugent  Christian  women,  one  is  doing 
I  missionary  work  as  teacher  In  a  boarding 
Fchool,  the  other  is  the  wife  of  a  promising 
Chinese  preacher  In  San  Francisco. 

How  many  times  the  mother  has  said:  '4f 
I    had    only    known    about    Christianity,    it 
I  might  all  have  been  so  different;   but  1  did 
not  know/* 

1  For  Chinese  girls  w^ho  are  the  daughters 
of  poor  parents  the  years  of  childhood  are 
j  often  clouded  by  the  fear  of  being  sold  into 
Flavery.  Some  years  since  one  bright  Sabbath 
morning,  just  as  we  were  going  over  to  the 
morning  service,  a  woman  came  to  ask  that 
her  little  dBUghter,  one  of  our  pupils,  might 
be  allowed  to  go  home  to  see  her  father,  who 
was  80  111  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live. 
The  woman's  very  evident  distress  seemed 
quite  natural  under  such  circumstances,  and 
we  could  not  understand  the  unwilllngneaa 
of  the  little  girl  to  go  with  her  mother. 

Never  dreaming  that  it  was  more  than  a 
feeling  of  reluctance  to  go  away  from  the 
school  for  a  few  days,  we  told  her  that   it 
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seemed  best  for  her  to  go  and  see  her  father, 
and  then  come  back  again,  and  left  her, 
thinking  that  the  mother  would  persuade  her 
to  go  with  her  willingly.  What  was  our  dis- 
tress when  we  returned  from  church  to  learn 
that  the  story  of  the  father's  illness  was 
faille,  and  that  she  had  really  been  taken 
away  to  be  sold.  The  woman  left  in  charge 
told  us  how  frantically  the  little  girl  had 
cried  and  clung  to  the  door  in  the  vain  effort 
to  escape  from  the  fate  which  she  knew  await- 
ed her.  To  the  mother  the  experience  was  as 
painful  as  for  the  little  girl,  but  her  hus- 
band had  treated  her  most  cruelly  and  com- 
pelled her  by  threats  to  come  for  her  daugh- 
ter. Every  effort  was  made  to  redeem  the 
child  from  slavery,  but  without  success. 

No  class  of  the  world's  unfortunates  could 
have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  pity  and  help 
of  Christians  than  the  blind  girls  of  some 
parts  of  China.  Sold  or  given  away  by  their 
parents  to  those  who  value  them  only  as  a 
means  of  profit,  doomed  to  lives  of  misery, 
hopeless  and  helpless,  their  situation  Is  pit- 
iable beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press. 

A  few  years  since  two  women  came  from 
the  country  village  to  Canton,  each  bringing 
a  little  blind  girl  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
might  be  found  who  would  take  the  children 
and  gWe  them  a  home.  The  mothers  were 
both  widows  and  had  been  left  entirely  desti- 
tute. One  of  them  had  three  other  children, 
with  no  way  of  securing  a  support  for  them 
excepting  her  own  ill-paid  labor,  and,  as  she 
said,  the  care  of  the  child  who  was  so  help- 
less was  a  hindrance  to  her  in  providing  for 
the  others.  There  was  no  lack  of  maternal 
affection  in  these  cases,  only  the  crushing 
weight  of  poverty  made  the  blind  girls  bur- 
dens which  the  mothers  could  not  bear. 
With  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  they 
told  their  sad  story,  and  said  that  if  no  one 
wouJd  take  the  children  they  would  be 
obliged  to  drown  them  or  see  them  starve. 
The  poor  litle  girls,  who  were  old  enough  to 
understand  all  that  was  said,  wept  silently, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  pitiful 
than  to  see  the  tears  falling  from  their 
sightless  eyes. 

Their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy  when 
they  learned  that  Christianity  had  provided 
a  refuge  for  them,  and  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  opened  by  a  missionary,  they  found  a 
happy  home. 

For  nearly  all  Chinese  girls,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  servant  class,  there  is  the 
life-long  suffering  entailed  by  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  foot  binding.  Their  marriag«Js  are 
arranged  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, and  they  often  suffer  with  constant 
dread  lest  at  any  moment  they  may  be  taken 
away  from  their  home  and  friends  to  a 
strange  family  circle,  where  they  may,  or 
may  not.  be  kindly  treated,  their  comfort 
and  happiness  depending  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
mother-in-law.  whose  authority  is  absolute, 
and  whom  they  are  expected  and  obliged  to 
serve. 


Not  long  ago.  in  a  town  a  few  miles  from 
Canton,  nine  young  girls  committed  suicide, 
their  only  means  of  escaping  the  fate  of  be- 
ing thus  married,  and  I  have  known  of  sev 
eral  similar  instances.  With  so  much  to 
darken  and  sadden  their  lives,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  burden  sometimes  becomes  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear? 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  page  of 
China's  history  and  read  some  of  the  liring 
epistles  which  Christianity  has  written.  We 
are  sometimes  asked,  "What  kind  of  Chrifl- 
tians  do  the  Chinese  make?"  The  same  kind 
of  Christians  that  the  people  of  other  lands 
make;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  tlie 
same  whether  in  the  heart  of  a  native  of 
China  or  of  America. 

1  certainly  never  expect  to  find  anywliere 
more  earnest  consecrated  Christians  than  I 
have  known  in  China.  I  have  felt  very  hum- 
ble in  the  presence  of  examples  of  their 
strong  faith,  implicit  trust  in  God,  and  their 
reliance  in  and  prompt  resort  to  prayer  in 
times  of  need,  the  evident  feeling  that  God 
is  near  and  the  assurance  that  He  will  hear. 
The  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  are  not 
limited  by  any  ties  of  church  or  nationality. 

We  have  often  rejoiced  to  feel  that  while 
superior  advantages  of  birth  and  education 
seem  to  place  us  in  many  respects  upon  a 
different  plane  from  those  whose  environ- 
ment has  been  so  different,  whose  lives  have 
nm  in  such  narrow  channels,  yet  when  we 
meet  as  Christians,  soul  to  soul,  we  meet  on 
the  same  plane,  sharing  the  same  blessed 
hope,  looking  forward  to  the  same  glorious 
future. 

To  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose 
bare,  cheerless  dwellings  are  destitute  of 
almost  everything  which  we  consider  neces- 
sary, our  homes  furnished  according  to  our 
ideas  of  comfort  seem  palaces,  and  often 
when  they  come  in  they  will  look  around  the 
rooms  and  say,  "This  must  be  just  like 
heaven." 

While  our  hearts  are  filled  with  pity  for 
lives  so  barren  and  destitute  as  to  make 
such  comforts  seem  heavenly,  we  joy  to  think 
of  the  inheritance  prepared,  the  revelation 
that  it  will  be  to  them  when  they  enter  In 
through  the  gates  and  see  and  know  what 
heaven  really  Is. 

Although  it  Is  Impossible  now  to  find  in 
lives  which  have  been  lived  under  such  d'f 
ferent  conditions  congenlalty  of  thought  and 
feeling  In  many  lines,  we  look  forward  with 
glad  anticipations  to  the  time  when  all  the 
differences  which  have  existed  in  earthly 
conditions,  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
wealth  and  learning,  and  advantages  and  In- 
heritance have  passed  away,  and  Christians 
of  all  lands  shall  meet  in  our  Father's  house 
r.nd  rejoice  together,  and  then  realize  as 
perhaps  we  cannot  now  that  "there  is  neither 
.Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  Is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  What  will 
Christianity  do  for  China's  women?  Just 
what  It  has  already  done  for  the  women  of 
Christian  lands — what  It  has  done  for  us. 
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I  have  a  message  to  you  today  from  a 
Qiristian  sister  in  China.     I  wish  that  she 
could  be  here  to  give  it  to  you  herself,  and  I  ■. 
wish  that  you  might  hear  her  sing;  for  she 
has  what  Is  unusual  in  China,  a  very  beautl* 
fal  voice.    One  well  qualified  to  Judge  said 
that  with  the  necessary  culture  her  voice 
would  give  her  a  high  standing  among  mu- 
sicians in  any  land.    We  have  sometimes  al- 
most felt  regret  that  she  could  not  have 
this;  and  yet  we  know  that  the  position  she 
is  filling  so  successfully  as  the  principal  of 
the  School  for  Training  Teachers  and  Bible 
Women  is  far  better.  i 

She  Is  intelligent,  well  educated  and  an 
earnest,  consecrated  Christian.  It  would  be ' 
difficult  to  find  in  any  land  a  teacher  better ! 
fitted  for  her  position  or  more  solicitous  for  j 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  pupils.  Not  long  , 
since  when  the  question  of  calling  a  pastor  | 
for  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 1 
ton  was  being  discussed,  one  of  the  elders  | 
said  that  he  would  rather  listen  to  her  ser- 1 
mons  than  to  those  of  any  one  else.  She 
has  been  connected  with  our  Seminary  for  i 
many  years,  first  as  pupil,  then  as  teacher.  , 
One  of  my  first  remembrances  of  the  writer  • 
of  this  mesage  is  of  a  little  girl  only  nine  I 
years  old  standing  beside  her  dying  father ! 
and  whispering  to  him  words  of  comfort.  I ' 
seem  still-  to  hear  the  very  words  in  which  I 
she  told  him  that  he  had  served  the  Lord  so ' 
faithfully,  and  now  he  was  going  to  be  with , 
Him,  and  that  he  must  not  feel  anxious  nor 
troubled  about  those  he  was  leaving;  for  the ; 
Heavenly  Father  would  take  care  of  them  ,' 
and  they  would  surely  follow  on  and  come  to 
him  in  heaven. 

Her  mother   had   always   seemed   a   very 
timid  woman,  but  after  her  husband's  death , 
she  took  up  the  burden  of  life  very  bravely  ] 
and  became  an  active  Christian  worker.    In  \ 
less  than  two  years  she  was  laid  to  rest  be- ' 
side   her  husband,   and   the  little  daughter- 
was  left  doubly  orphaned  and  with  the  care 
of  a  younger  brother.    At  first  his  wayward- 
ness  caused  her  much  anxiety,  but  after  a 
time  her  constant  prayers  for  him  were  an- 
swered.    He  became  a  Christian  and  after- 
ward studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Kerr,  and  l 
became  his  first  assistant  in  the  Refuge  for ; 
the  Insane.  ; 

After  she  had  spent  several  years  in  the! 
Seminary  she  was  very  happily  married  to  a  \ 
young  man  who  was  preparing  himself  for  i 
missionary  work  among  his  people.  But  yet  i 
again  she  was  bereaved   and  left  a  widow . 


with  one  little  daughter,  a  child  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  promise.  The  little  girl  was 
recently  received  into  the  church,  and.  for  a 
Chinese  girl,  has  the  unusual  inheritance  of 
a  Christian  ancestry  through  several  genera- 
tions— so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
— the  first  Protestant  Christian  In  China  of 
tiie  fifth  generation. 

The  letter  from  which  I  will  read  some  ex- 
tracts was  written  to  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Home-Land: 

"Dear  Christian  Friends: — I  write  to 
send  you  our  greetings.  Because  of  our  love 
for  the  Savior,  we  feel  that  we  know  and 
love  you ;  for  we  alike  belong  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  and  to  the  family  of  God,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  together  in  the  mansions  that 
our  Savior  has  gone  to  prepare  for  us.  The 
anticipation  of  such  a  glad  meeting  fills  me 
with  happiness.  We  constantly  remember 
God's  great  mercy  in  choosing  us  to  be  His 
disciples.  Jesus  said:  'Ye  have  not  chosen 
Me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit' 
Therefore,  it  is  our  desire,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  ability  and  opportunity, 
to  bring  forth  fruit. 

"We  think  of  the  work  that  you  have  done 
In  China,  and  remember  with  deepest  grati- 
tude the  love  which  for  Christ's  sake  you 
have  shown  to  us  in  helping  us  to  learn  the 
true  doctrine  and  come  to  the  Savior.  When 
any  inquire  the  purpose  for  which  this  school 
was  established,  we  carefully  explain  to  them 
that  because  of  your  love  to  Jesus  you  have 
opened  this  school  to  teach  others  to  know 
and  love  Him,  and  to  come  to  God  and  obtain 
eternal  life. 

"This  is  the  time  of  China's  distress  and 
humiliation.  It  is  truly  pitiable,  but  we  re- 
member that  It  is  written  in  the  Bible.  'Now 
no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  joy- 
ous but  grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness.' 

"So  we  hope  that  Grod  will  bless  China  and 
change  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  soon 
they  may  turn  from  the  false  to  the  true 
and  seek  the  Savior.  I  believe  that  God  cer- 
tainly will  do  this  because  He  is  compassion- 
ate and  merciful.  Dear  friends,  'pray  for  us 
that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified  even  as  it  is  with 
you.'  The  members  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  pupils  in  the  Seminary  all 
unite  in  sending  greetings." 


'S^^te^flfWjfS^^ 


'^]i&f0ititwXfiW%(^ 


^T»lig»»(|glt«f8r.<^ 
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The  empire  of  China  includes  China  Prop- 
er, and  the  dependencies  of  Manchuria.  Mon- 
golia Tibet,  Jungaria,  and  East  Turkestan. 
The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan 
in  1895. 

Kwang-su.  Emperor  of  China  was  born 
August  2.  1872  and  became  of  age  in  March, 
1887.  In  February,  1889,  he  took  full  con- 
trol, but  in  1898  was  obliged  to  resign  power 
to  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tszu  Hszi  (born 
Nov.  17,  1834),  who  has  continued  to  rule 
since  that  time.  She  has  lately  been  memor- 
ialized by  the  Board  of  Censors  to  resign  and 
return  the  authority  to  the  Emperor. 

The  population  of  China  is  estimated  at 
about  400,000,000.  The  government  of  Chi- 
na, after  a  partial  census  in  1902,  claimed  a 
population  of  430,000,000.  Confucianism. 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  the  three  relig- 
ions believed  in  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 


Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  profess  and 
practice  all  three  religions.  There  are  about 
thirty  millions  of  Mahommedans  in  w^t- 
ern  China,  and  Roman  Catholicism  has 
about  one  million  adherents. 

Robert  Morrison  was  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  to  China,  going  there  in  1807  and 
baptized  the  first  convert  in  1814. 

Now  there  are  about  one  thousand  male 

and  female  Protestant  foreign  missionaries 

in  China,  and  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 

thousand  Chinese  Christians.     Many  of  the 

I  native  Christians  have  proven  their  loyalty 

'  to  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  perse- 

'  cutions  and  have  died  rather  than  deny  their 

I  faith  in  Him.    Many  missionaries  have  also 

I  died  for  China.  All  honor  to  the  noble  band. 

i  who  are  laboring  under  many  diflSculties  and 

!  discouragements    for    the    evangelization  of 

I  China. 
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THE  MISSION  FIELD  OF  CHH^A^ 


Wof  ship  of  the  Qimese* 

BY   DR.  B.  TAN  80MEBEN  TAYLOR,  OF  CHINA. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  Chinaman  whom  he 
*  worships,  he  would  probably  reply:  "I 
worship  my  ancestors/'  and  he  would  tell 
you  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  he 
does  so:  one  is  by  engraving  the  ancestor's 
name  on  a  tablet  and  placing  it  in  a  position 
of  honor  in  his  own  house,  bowing  down  be- 
fore it  and  burning  incense  before  it;  or  it 
may  be  placing  it  in  an  ancestral  hall,  where 
many  other  tablets  of  the  family  are  care- 
fully preserved  and  worshiped  at  stated  in- 
tervals. 

One  other  way  he  worships  is  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors.  A  man  is  most  anxious  to  be  bur- 
ied amongst  his  own  kith  and  kin  in  order 
that  he  may  be  worshiped  by  them.  When 
a  family  removes  to  a  distance  they  usually 
take  with  them  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
in  little  pots. 

You  can  sometimes  judge  whether  a  dis- 
trict has  been  prosperous  or  not  by  looking 
round  and  seeing  if  the  graves  are  in  a  good 
condition;  for  when  a  Chinaman  is  pros- 
perous one  of  the  chief  ways  he  spends  his 
money  is  in  repairing  or  erecting  a  handsome 
grave  for  his  ancestors. 

These  graves  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
one  particular  spot  or  cemetery,  but  are 
scattered  about  all  over  the  place,  especially 
in  spots  that  are  considered  fortunate  or 
lucky.  If  a  man  is  not  prosperous  in  busi- 
ness he  consults  a  fortune-teller,  who  in- 
forms him  that  the  reason  is  because  his 
father  is  not  buried  in  a  proper  place;  so  he 
accordingly  goes,  opens  the  grave  and  re- 
moves the  bones  to  some  more  propitious 
spot. 

Sometimes  when  a  patient  tells  us  that 
he  worships  his  ancestors,  we  reply:  "Well, 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  ancestor  named 
Noah,"  and  when  we  have  finished  telling 
about  Noah,  we  go  on  to  tell  about  another 
named  Adam. 

We  ask,  "Do  you  worship  any  one  else  be- 
sides your  ancestors?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  they  reply,  "we  worship  heaven 
and  earth." 

"But  why  do  you  worship  heaven  and 
earth?"  we  ask. 

"Because  heaven  is  the  place  where  the 
sun  shines  and  the  rain  comes  from,  and  the 
earth  is  the  place  where  our  rice  grows.  If 
we  did  not  worship  heaven  and  earth,  why, 
we  should  have  no  rice  to  eat,  and  should 
starve,"  they  reply. 

Now  when  you  remember  that  the  people 
live  mostly  on  rice,  and  that  for  rice  to  grow 
it  needs  plenty  of  water,  you  can  well  un- 
derstand how  essential  it  is  that  they  should 
have  a  proper  rain  supply.  When  the  fields 
run  dry,  all  the  water  has  to  be  pumped 
into  them   from  the  neighboring  canal  by 


means  of  a  pump  worked  by  the  feet,  or  else 
it  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  buckets  from  the 
pond  or  well  that  may  be  near  the  fields.  In 
certain  parts  where  there  are  no  canals,  the 
people  dig  large  holes  for  the  water  to  gather 
in  when  it  does  rain. 

When  they  tell  us  that  they  worship 
heaven  and  earth,  this  gives  an  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  them  that  we  have  come  to 
tell  them  of  the  Qod  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  causes  the  rain  to  fall  on  the  Just 
and  the  unjust. 

"But,"  we  ask,  "do  you  worship  any  one 
else?" 

"Yes,"  they  reply;  "we  worship  our  gods." 

"How  many  gods  are  there?"  we  ask. 

A  smile  generally  passes  over  their  face 
as  they  reply,  "We  don't  know;  there  are  so 
many." 

Every  city  has  its  particular  idol  or  idols, 
tp  whom  special  powers  are  supposed  to  be- 
long. A  few  months  ago  there  had  been  no 
rain  in  the  City  of  Hing-hwa,  so  the  man- 
darins decided  to  go  to  the  idol-temple  to 
pray  for  rain ;  but  amongst  all  the  numerous 
idols  in  the  temples  of  Hing-hwa  City  not 
one  was  considered  the  right  one  to  go  to, 
so  the  mandarins  had  to  go  to  a  temple  in  a 
village  six  miles  from  the  city  and  bring  an 
idol  from  there.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
often  tell  you,  when  you  point  out  that  an 
idol  is  only  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  that  it 
is  not  the  wood  or  the  stone  that  they  are 
worshiping,  but  the  spirit  whom  they  con- 
sider takes  up  his  abode  in  that  particular 
shape. 


The  G>nfucf anism  of  China* 

The  greatest  wall  of  China  is  the  fortress 
^  of  Confucianism.  It  is  the  citadel  of  classic 
heathenism.  It  is  enthroned  high  in  the 
State,  and  deep-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  When  this  buttress  is  removed  the 
foundations  will  fall  and  the  errors  under- 
mining it  will  he  in  the  debris  of  dead  sys- 
tems. 

Confucianism  is  a  moral  failure.  It  is  an 
intellectual  anachronism.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  history  and  the  wail  of  its  own  dis- 
concerted disciples.  Stamped  with  all  that 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  this  cold,  unreal,  ye- 
neered  ethical  creed  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire lack  of  sincerity  and  the  prevalence  of 
national  dishonesty.  Atheism,  lying,  polyg- 
amy, official  corruption,  blood  revenge,  geo- 
mancy,  suicide,  the  nameless  evils  of  the 
seraglio,  and  all  the  misery,  jealousy,  filth 
and  scum  of  the  eunuchs  and  their  confreres 
are  the  natural  product  of  the  Confucian 
role. 

Confucianism  is  nevertheless  the  State  re- 
ligion, and  from  within  its  walls  and  with- 
out its  battlements  will  be  aimed  the  stern- 
est and  most  telling  blows  on  the  vital  and 
most  easily-attacking  lines  of  its  foes.    The 
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conflict  today  la  between  Christianity  and 

Confucian  ism.  The  stagnant  waters  of 
Buddhism,  swarming  alive  \\itli  the  putrid 
masses  of  the  ignorant  and  depraved  priest* 
hood,  are  as  a  moat  around  the  "city  of  the 
dead  past,"  and  afford  little  real  opposition. 

The  light  and  warm  love  of  the  truth  and 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  will 
soon  purify  and  cleanse  the  hearts  of  its  mil- 
lion-peopled devotees  and  make  through  it 
a  highway,  instead  of  a  waste,  for  the  way- 
faring, hex  the  missionaries  nerve  them- 
selves, and,  above  all,  he  nerved  and  filled  by 
the  Spirit  and  power  of  Him  who,  in  this 
great  commission,  is  "of  God  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctiflcation  and  re- 
demption/' 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  lead- 
ing missionaries  is  that  the  Confucian  altars 
will  fall.  The  battle  will  he  a  severe  and 
long  one,  but  the  issue  is  not  in  doubt.  A 
religious  renaissance  is  spreading  all  over 
Asia.  Out  of  the  travail  of  its  regeneration 
is  seen  the  renaissance  of  Slnim.  The  men- 
tal standstill  of  the  literati  Is  changing  to 
an  attitude  of  inquiry,  and  an  eager  appetite 
for  true  and  exact  science.  The  four  hundred 
millions  who  have  been  cheated  are  awaken- 
ing. It  is  a  pathetic,  solemn  and  almost  sub- 
lime scene.  Surely  the  light  of  His  star  has 
arisen  again  in  the  Eaatl 

By  contrast  and  comparison,  by  adoption 
and  adaptation,  by  means  and  agencies  In 
and  out  of  season,  by  the  peerless  victories  of 
the  faith  in  all  lands,  by  its  unique  and  glo- 
rious achievements  over  all  others  faiths  and 
philosophies,  the  facta  and  evidences  have 
univt»rsally  and  incontrovertlbly  proved  that 
the  religion  we  bring  to  China  is  the  one  all- 
progressive,  world-embracing  and  eternal 
panacea  for  the  sons  of  men. 

There  are  thousands  of  the  better  classes 
in  China,  as  well  as  many  of  the  literati  all 
over  the  country,  who  would  have  audience 
with  Jesua  Christ,  but  the  remains  of  the 
high  walls  of  seclusion  In  the  ancestral 
temple,  with  its  beauties  and  all  the  officers 
in  their  rich  array,  prevent  the  hearing.  We 
have  intercourse  In  our  Chinese  guest-room 
with  scores  of  intelligent  young  men  who  are 
tired  of  the  shadows  and  dim  guesses  of  this 
ancient  **rouseum  specimen  of  ethics." 

Let  the  walls  of  superstition.  Isolation  and 
Pagan  civilization  fall,  and  the  light  will 
shine  in  and  reveal  the  monster  fraud,  and 
arouse  In  the  minds  of  the  people  new  hopes. 
new  ideals,  and  new  and  holier  enthusiasms. 
Tt  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  want  a  genuine  sense  of  liberty,  more 
truth,  and  truer  love.  In  heathenism  they 
find  neither-  It  Is  safe  to  say  there  are 
hundreds  who  are  seeing,  and  thousands  who 
are  beginning  to  see.  in  the  Christian  relig- 
ion a  Providence  set  over  against  fate:  Reve- 
lation versus  Speculation;  Facts  versus  Vis- 
Ions:  Life  versus  Death,  and  the  hope  and 
path  of  eternal  bliss  set  out  clearly  against 
the  gloom  and  uncertainty  of  age-abiding 
darkness.— i?ev.  W.  R.  Hunt. 


Protestant  Missionaries  in  Chinn. 
For  Year  1902. — Put>llsbed   tn   Qongkong,   China. 

ALLOBlUeiNBB        EVANaCLICU^       PHOTtBBTAjrr 

SAa«£r/iQ<— Rev.  Paul  Kr&tix  and  wife :  Bev.  a* 
tliiclimann  and  wife. 

Ttfingiau — llev.  R.  WlUielm  and  Wile;  Rev,  W^ 
St  baler  and  wife. 

Americak  Advsict  CKataxijjr  liiBSxoii, 

yanking— RnY.  Q.  B.  Malooe  and  wife ;  MIm  M. 
B.  Burke;  Miaa  Nellie  E.  Dow. 

AMCaiCAK    BlBLB  SOCIKTT. 

Shanghai — Rev.  John  R.  Hyliea  and  wife;  C 
Ilykes;  J.  Frlti. 

Tientsin — C.  F,  Gammon  and  irlfe. 

Hanyang — Rev.  D,  P.  Jones  and  wife. 

Chungking — Rev.  W,  Laugh  ton  aod  wUte. 

Chentu^-Jumf^  Keave  and  wife. 

Canlon — Alfred  Alf  and  wife. 

A  MB  SI  CAN   Baptist   Missiokajit   Uiriost. 

Swatow — Rev.  Wm.  Aahmore  and  wife ;  Rev, 
\^m.  Aflbmore.  Jr.,  and  wife:  Rev,  J.  M,  Foetef 
and  wife ;  Rev.  G.  IL  Waters  and  wife  ;  Mrs.  Anna 
K.  Srott,  M.  D, :  Miaa  Helen  L,  Hyde. 

Kapin — Rev.  G.  E.  Whitman  and  wife ;  Rev  H. 
R    Warburtao. 

Ungkung — Rev.  J,  W,  Carltn  and  wife, 

Chawhanfu — Rev.  n.  A.  Kemp  and  wife. 

Kityitng — Rev.   Jacob   Si>elcher  and   wife ;    MU 
Josephine  M.  BUby,  M.  D. ;  Mlai  Margaret  Or 
M.  D. 

Mngpo — J.  8.  Grant,  H.  D^  and  wife;  Bcr.  F. 
J.   White  and   wlf»;  Misa  Helen  L.  Corbln  : 
Ut'Wu  Elgle. 

stuwhtng — Rev.  11.  Jenklna  and  wife  r  Rev.  C.  ft*' 
Biiiifiheld  and  wife. 

A'in/itra— Rev.  T.  D.  Holmea  and  wife ;  Mlsi 
4'Iara  E.  Rigbter;  B<1s8  L.  Mlnnlaa;  Mtaa  Btelia 
Relyea  ;  Rev.  C.  8.  Keen, 

Hamffohau — Rev.  W.  8.  Sweet  and  wife 

HiichfliH— Rev.  J.  T.  Proctor  and  wife ;  Rev.  M. 
D.  Enbank,  M.  D..  and  wife. 

Sutfu — Rev.  Robert  Wellwood  and  wife. 

Kiaiing — Rev.  W.  F.  Beaman  and  wife. 

Yachau — O,  J.  Openabaw  and  wife ;  B.  Corttea, 
M,  D. 

Hangang — Rev.  J.  8,  Adams  and  wife :  8.  O. 
Adams:  Rev.  G.  A.  Huntley,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Mlaa 
Annl^  L.   Crowl. 

In  the  United  States— R^Y,  8.  B.  Partridge  and 
wlie;  Rev.  A.  F.  Groeabeck  and  wife:  Rev.  J.  R. 
Goddard  and  wife;  Miss  Anna  K.  Goddard  ;  Rev, 
C  A.  Salqulat  and  wife;  Rev.  F.  J,  Bfadahaw ; 
Rev.  W,  M.  Upcmft  and  wife. 

Amb&ican   Southbbn   Baftist   Mission. 

Shanghai — Rev.  E.  F.  Tatum  and  wife;  Rev.  K, 
T.  Brynn  and  wife;  Rev.  F.  RawUnaon  and  wife; 
Miss  W.  H.  Kelly  ;  MIbb  L.  W.  Price. 

8oochou} — Rev.  T.  i\  Brittoo  and  wife;  Bev.  C. 
G.  McOanlol  and  wife:  Mlae  J.  K.  HackenxleL 

Chinkiang — Rev.  W,  W.  Lawton  and  wife;  Rev, 
w  K,  Crocker:  P.  8.  Evan»»  Jr.,  M.  D^  and  wife; 
Miss  Alice  Parker. 

Yangihaw — Rev.  L.  W.  Pierce  aad  wife. 

Tengchaw — Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell  and  wife;  B«<t. 
J    Owen  and  wife;  Bllaa  Anna  B.  Hartw«ll; 
tattle  Moon. 
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Hwanghien — Ber.  C.  W.  Prultt  and  wife;  Ber. 
P.  Stephens  and  wife;  ReT.  T.  W.  Ayen,  M.  D^and 
wife :  Miss  E.  B.  Thompson ;  Miss  Jessie  L.  Petti- 
grew. 

Pingtu — Rev.  W.  H.  Sears  and  wife;  Miss  M. 
Dtitton. 

Laichow — Rev.  J.  W.  Lowe  and  wife;  Miss  M. 
D.  Wllleford. 

Canton — Rev.  R.  H.  Graves  and  wife;  Rev.  E. 
Z.  Simmons  and  wife ;  Rev.  Q.  W.Qreene  and  wife ; ' 
Rev.    R.    E.    Chambers   and   wife;    lilss   Lnia   F. 
W  hilden ;  Miss  J.  B.  Trainham ;  Miss  Carrie  Bos- 
tick  :  Miss  Anna  M.  Greene. 

Yingtak—Rev.  S.  T.  WilUams  and  wife ;  C.  A. 
Hayes,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Saunders  and  | 
wife. 

Wuchoto — Rev.  Thomas  McCloy  and  wife ;  Miss  ! 
A   J.  Kennon.  < 

AlfKBICAN    BOAJID    MISSION. 

Ptking — Bev.  W.  S.  Ament  and  wife ;  Mi«  J.  E. ' 
Chapln ;  Bev.  W.  B.  Steile ;  Bflss  N.  N.  Busseil ;  | 
Miss  M.  E.  Sheffield ;  Miss  M.  H.  Porter.  < 

Tientsin — Bev.  C.  A.  Stanley  and  wife;  J.  H. 
McCann  and  wife;  Miss  F.  B.  Patterson. 

Tungchow — J.  H.  Inirnun,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Bev. 
D.  Z.  Sheffield  and  wife;  Bev.  C.  Goodrich  and 
wife :  Bev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury  and  wife ;  Bev.  liark 
Williams  and  wife ;  Bev.  H.  S.  Gait  and  wife ;  Miss 
J  G.  Evans ;  Miss  Lnella  Miner ;  Miss  A.G.  Chapin. 

Paotingfu — Bev.  H.  P.  Peck,  M.  D.,  and  wife; 
Rev.  H.  P.  Perkins  and  wife;  Rev.  E.  B.  Aiken 
and  wife ;  Miss  B.  P.  Reed. 

Kalgan — Rev.  W.  P.  Sprague  and  wife;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Roberts  and  wife. 

Inghok—ReY,  E.  H.  Smith  and  wife ;  Miss  C.  B. 
Chittenden ;  Miss  E.  D.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Panasang — Miss  E.  M.  Worthley ;  Rev.  L.  Ho- 
dons  and  wife. 

Pangchuang — Rev.  H.  D.  Porter,  M.  D.,  and 
wife;  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith  and  wife;  F.  F. 
Tucker,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Biiss  Gertrude  Wyckoff ; 
Miss  Grace  Wyckoff. 

Linching — Rev.  F.  M.  Chapin  and  wife. 

Foochow — Rev.  L.  P.  Peet  and  wife;  H.  N. 
Kinnear,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  W.  L.  Beard  and 
wife ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Gardner  and  wife ;  Miss  Ella  J. 
Newton :  Miss  H.  C.  Woodhuil ;  Miss  Kate  C. 
Woodhull,  M.  D. ;  Miss  E.  M.  Garretson  ;  Miss  M. 
S.  Wiley ;  Miss  J.  H.  Brown ;  Miss  Minnie  Stryker, 
M.  D. ;  Miss  H.  L.  Osborne ;  MUs  E.  S.  Uartwell. 

Pagoda  Anchorage — Rev.  C.  Hartwell  and  wife ; 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hubbard  and  wife ;  H.  T.  Whitney,  M. 
D..  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  M.  BorU. 

fihooicu— Rev.  J.  E.  Walker;  E.  L.  Bliss,  M.  D., 
and  wife;  Miss  F.  K.  Bement ;  Miss  Lucy  P.  Be- 
ment,  M.  D. :  Miss  J.  C.  Walker. 

Canton — Bev.  C.  A.  Nelson  and  wife ;  Miss  Nel- 
lie M.  Cheney :  Miss  Kate  L.  Myers. 

Hongkong — Bev.  C.  B.  Hager,  M.  D.,  and  wife. 

American  Nobwboian  Luthsban  Mission. 
Hankow — Bev.  D.  Nelson  and  wife ;  K.  S.  Stokke 
and  wife ;  E.  O.  Boen ;  Bev.  I.  Daehlen  and  wife ; 
Miss  Mary  Anderson ;   Miss  I.  Pederson ;  Mrs.   I. 
Netland. 

AlflBICAN    PRSSBTTBBIAN   MISSION. 

Peking — Bev.  J.  Wherry  and  wife;  Bev.  C'  A. 
Klllle  and  wife ;  Bev.  A.  M.  Cunningham  and  wife ; 
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Bev.  C.  U.  Fenn  and  wife ;  John  Inglls,  M.  D.,  and 
wife ;  Bev  J.  L.  Whiting  and  wife ;  Charles  Lewis, 
M.  D. ;  Miss  G.  Newton;  Miss  J.  C.  McKilllcan; 
Miss  E.  E.  Leonard,  M.  D. ;  Miss  B.  C.  McCoy; 
Miss  A.  H.  Go  wans. 

Paotingfu— ReT.  J.  W.  Lowrie ;  Bev.  J.  A,  Miller 
and  wife ;  C.  E.  Lewis  and  wife ;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Low- 
rie ;  Miss  M.  Mackay,  M.  D. 

Cheefoo — Bev.  Hunter  Corbett  and  wife;  Bev. 
G.  Cornwell  and  wife;  Bev.  W.  O.  Elterich  and 
wife ;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Nevius ;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Mills ;  Miss  B. 
B.  Cooper,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Louise  Vanghan. 

TBingtau — Bev.  L.  J.  Davies  and  wife;  Charles 
Lyon,  M.  D. 

Ichow — Bev.  W.  P.  Chalfant  and  wife ;  Bev.  W. 
S    Faris  and  wife ;  Bev.  J.  Waits  and  wife ;  Bev. 

A.  Waite:  C.  F.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Miss 
E.  E.  Fleming,  M.  D. 

WeUfien — Bev.  B.  M.  Mateer  and  wife ;  Bev.  F. 
H.  Chalfant  and  wife ;  Bev.  J.  A.  Fitch  and  wife ; 
W  B.  Faries,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  Crossette ; 
Miss  M.  Brown,  M.  D. ;  Miss  B.  F.  Boughton ;  Miss 
K.  B.  Parks,  M.  D. 

Chinanfu — Bev.  J.  Murray  and  wife ;  Bev.   W. 

B.  Hamilton  and  wife ;  J.  B.  Neal,  M.  D.,  and  wife ; 
Miss  M.  L.  Bumham,  M.  D. 

Tengchowfu — Bev.  C.  W.  Mateer  and  wife;  Bev. 
W.  M.  Hayes  and  wife ;  Bev.  J.  P.  Irwin  and  wife ; 
Bev.  H.  W.  Luce  and  wife ;  Bev.  P.  D.  Bergen  and 
wife :  Bev.  Mason  Wells  and  wife ;  W.  F.  Seymour, 
M.  D.,  and  wife;  Mrs.  C.  Wright;  Miss  M.  A. 
Snodgrass. 

Shanghai — Bev.  J.  M.  W.  Famham  and  wife; 
Uev.  J.  A.  Silsby  and  wife ;  Bev.  George  E.  Partch 
and  wife;  Bev.  G.  F.  Fitch  and  wife;  Gilbert  Mc- 
intosh and  wife;  C.  W.  Douglass  and  wife;  Miss 
M.  A.  Posey;  Bilss  E.  Silver;  Miss  E.  A.  Und- 
holm ;  Miss  M.  E.  Cogdal. 

Chening — Rev.  J.  H.  Laughlln ;  Rev.  Harry  Rom- 
iu^r  and  wife;  Rev.  T.  N.  Thompson. 

Hanking — Rev.  Charles  Leaman  and  wife ;  Rev. 
W.  J.  Drummond  and  wife;  Rev.  J..B.  Williams 
and  wife;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Abbey;  Miss  E.  E.  Dresser; 
Miss  Mary  A.  Leaman. 

Hwai-Yuen — Rev.  D.  B.  S.  Morris;  Bev.  E.  C. 
Ix)benstine ;  Bev.  J.  B.  Cochran  and  wife ;  S.  Coch- 
ran, M.  D.,  and  wife. 

Soochow — Bev.  J.  N.  Hayes  and  wife;  Bev.  D. 
N.  Lyon  and  wife ;  Bev.  O.  C.  Crawford  and  wife ; 
Miss  F.  F.  Cattell,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Fitch.  M. 
D. :  Misi^  Mary  Lattimore :  Miss  Nettle  Moomau. 

Hangchow — Bev.  J.  C.  Garrltt  and  wife ;  Bev. 
J  H.  Judson  and  wife ;  Bev.  B.  L.  Maddox  and 
wife ;  Bev.  H.  G.  C.  Hallock ;  Miss  M.  Jones ;  Miss 
J.  Ricketts. 

Ningpo — Bev.  J.  E.  Shoemaker  and  wife;  Bev. 
R  F.  Fitch  and  wife ;  Miss  A.  B.  Morton ;  Miss  E. 
Cunningham ;  Miss  L.  M.  Bollestone. 

Canton — Bev.  H.  V.  Noyes  and  wife ;  Mrs.  J.  Q. 
Kerr ;  Bev.  A.  A.  Fulton  and  wife ;  Bev.  A.  Beat- 
ti^"  and  wife  :  J.  M.  Swan,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Bev. 
J  J.  Boggs  and  wife ;  Miss  Mary  W.  Niles.  M.  D. ; 
M!ss  A.  W.  Elliott;  Miss  H.  Lewis,  Miss  M.  H. 
Fulton,  M.  D. :  Miss  H.  Noyes ;  Miss  B.  M.  Butler. 

Lienchow — Bev.  B.  F.  Ekl wards  and  vrlfe;  E.  C. 
Machle,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Miss  Eleanor  Chestnut, 
M.  D. ;  Miss  L.  H.  Johnson. 

Kangchow — Charles  B.  Beed.  M.  D..  and  wife. 
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Yeunkong — Rev.  G.  W.  Marshall  and  wife ;  W.  H. 
Dobson,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  C.  B.  Patton  and 
wife. 

Kachek,  Hainan — Rev.  P.  P.  Gilman ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Newton  and  wife ;  S.  L.  LAsell,  M.  D. 

Nodoa,  Hainan — Rev.  W.  J.  Leverett ;  Rev.  P. 
W  McClintock  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Patterson  and 
wife :  ET.  D.  Vanderburgh.  M.  D.,  and  wife. 

Kiungchow,  Hainan — H.  M.  McCandllts,  M.  D., 
and  wife ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell  and  wife ;  Rev.  A. 
E.  Street  and  wife ;  Miss  H.  M.  Montgomery ;  Miss 
K.  L.  Schaeffer. 

Siangtan,  Hunan — Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle  and  wife; 
Rev.  George  L.  Gelwicks  and  wife ;  P.  J.  Tooker, 
M.  D. ;  S.  C.  Lewis.  M.  D. :  Miss  L.  T.  Doolittle ; 
Miss  L.  L.  Doolittle,  M.  D. 

American  Presbytbbian,  South,  Mission. 

aoochow — Rev.  J.  W.  Davis  and  wife;  Rev.  H. 
C  Du  Bose  and  wife ;  Rev.  John  W.  Paxton  and 
wife;  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Miss  S. 
K.  Fleming ;  Miss  J.  Carmichael ;  Miss  Belle  Smith ; 
Addle  M.  Sloan ;  Miss  Emma  McKnight ;  Mrs.  W. 
P.  McCormlck. 

Kiangyin — Rev.  L.  L.  Little  and  wife ;  Rev. 
U.  A.  Haden  and  wife;  G.  C.  Worth,  M.  D.,  and 
wife ;  Mrs.  Anna  Sykes. 

Chinkiang — Rev.  J.  E.  Bear  and  wife;  Rev.  S. 
[.  Woodbridge  and  wife ;  Rev.  A.  Sydenstricker  and 
wife. 

Tsing  Kiangpu — Rev.  J.  R.  Graham  and  wife ; 
liev.  A.  D.  Rice  and  wife ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Woods  and 
wife. 

Whaianfu — J.  B.  Woods,  M.  D.,  and  wife. 

muchien — Rev.  B.  C.  Patterson  and  wife;  Rev. 
W.  F.  Junkin  and  wife ;  J.  W.  Bradley,  M.  D.,  and 
wife ;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Terrill. 

Hauchowfu — Rev.  M.  B.  Grier  and  wife;  L.  L. 
Moore,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  H.  W.  White  and 
wife. 

Hangchow — Rev.  George  Hudson  and  wife;  Rev. 
G.  W.  Painter ;  Rev.  C.  N.  Caldwell  and  wife ;  Miss 
Emma  Boardman :  Miss  Ellen  Emerson  ;  Miss  M. 
S.  Mathews;  Miss  E.  B.  French;  Miss  V.  G.  Lee. 
M.  D. 

Kuding — Rev.  J.  L.  Stuart  and  wife. 

Sinchang — Rev.  P.  F.  Price  and  wife;  Rev. 
Maxey  Smith  ;  Miss  R.  E.  Wilson. 

Kiahing — Rev.  W.  H.  Hudson  and  wife ;  Rev.  J. 
M.  Blain  and  wife;  W.  H.  Venable,  M.  D.,  and 
wife;  Miss  E.  Talbot. 

American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Takhingchow — Rev.  A.   L  Robb  and  wife ;   Miss 
Torrence. 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission. 

Shanghai — Bishop  F.  R.  Graves  and  wife ;  Rev. 
Francis  L.  H.  Pott  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  Lambert 
Rees  and  wife ;  Rev.  C.  F.  McRae :  Henry  W. 
Boone,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  C.  S.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D. ; 
W.  H.  Jeflferys.  M.  D..  and  wife;  Miss  Juliet  N. 
Stevens,  M.  D. :  Rev.  E.  H.  Thomson  and  wife ;  P. 
C.  Cooper  and  wife :  Rev.  Fleming  James :  Giles 
B  Palmer;  M.  I*.  Walker;  S.  E.  Smalley  and 
wife ;  Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Frederick ;  Miss  L.  Crum- 
mer  :  Miss  A.  B.  Richmond  ;  Miss  C.  Warnock ;  Miss 
W.  E.  Eastham  ;  Miss  Cora  W.  Carpenter.  M.  D. 

Soochow — Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Ancell ;  Rev.  John 
W.  Nichols. 


Wu9ih — Rev.  G.  P.  Moaber  and  wife ;  Re?.  Rdh 
ert  C.  Wilson. 

J7anlEou>-f-Bishop  James  A.  Ingle  and  wife ;  Rtr. 
Logan  H.  Roots  and  wife ;  Rev.  Arthar  M.  Shcr 
man ;  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mason ;  liiss  Gertnde 
Carter;  Rev.  Amos  Goddard ;  Rev.  S.  U.  Uttell; 
Rev.  A.  A.  Gilman ;  Miss  Alice  M.  Clark. 

Ichang — Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington. 

Wuhu — Rev.  P.  B.  Lund  and  wife. 

Nganking — Rev.  C.  P.  Lindstrom;  Rev.  E.  J. 
Lee;  E.  L.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Wuchang — Rev.  R.  E.  Wood ;  Rev.  Jamei  Jack 
son  and  wife ;  Robert  Borland.  M.  D..  and  wife ; 
Miss  Mary  V.  Glenton,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Tin 
Meter;  Miss  P.  A.  Osgood;  Miss  A.  E.  Bjeriy; 
Miss  M.  E.  Wood. 

In  the  United  8tate9—ReY.  L.  B.  Ridgely  and 
wife ;  Wm.  McCarthy  and  wife ;  Miss  S.  L.  DodwD. 

American  Socutt  of  Psibnds  Mission. 
Nanking— Mlas  Esther  Butler;  Miss  Lenna  M. 
Stanley ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gaynor.  M.  D. ;  Miss  M.  A 
Holme ;  Miss  Effle  Murray ;  Miss  laabella  French. 
M.  D. ;  Wilbur  A.  Rates  and  wife ;  George  F.  D^ 
vol,  M.  D..  and  wife. 

Basel  Missionary  Society. 

HoNOKONO — Rev.  G.  Guasmann  and  wife;  Ber- 
C.  Gutmann  and  wife ;  Rev.  G.  Kruger ;  Bev.  K. 
Zwissler ;  M.  Pfleiderer  and  wife. 

Lilong — Rev.  G.  Zlegler  and  wife;  Rev.  A 
Nagel  and  wife;  Rev.  H.  Wlntergerst;  Rev.  Fr. 
Llndenmeyer. 

Chonghaugkang — Rev.  G.  Reusch  and  wife. 

Longheu — Rev.  J.  G.  Lorcher  and  wife. 

KhitBchung — Rev.  R.  Ott  and  wife. 

Putschukphai — Rev.  S.  Luts. 

Honyen — Rev.  I.  Dilger  and  wife. 

Nyenhangli — Rev.  D.  Schaible  and  wife ;  Rev.  P 
S<hule;  Rev.  S.  Mante. 

Moilim — Rev.  H.  Giess  and  wife ;  Rev.  C.  Mailer 

Chongtahun — Rev.  J.  Leonhardt  and  wife:  Ber. 
H.  Rhode  and  wife. 

Hokschuha — Rev.  G.  Morgenroth  and  wife;  Bet. 
H   Zlegler  and  wife ;  Rev.  F.  Muller  and  wife. 

Hinnen — Rev.  R.  Kutter;  Rev.  W.  Ebert  aa* 
wife  ;  Rev.  M.  Maier  and  wife ;  Rev.  K.  Ramminger. 

KayingtBchu — Rev.  O.  Schultae  and  wife;  Ret 
H.  Wittenberg,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  K.  Kaatler. 

Berlin  Ijldibs'  Missionary  Society. 
Hongkong — Rev.  R.  Zimmerling  and  wife:  Ml» 
M   Orotefend  ;  Miss  L.  Borbeln. 

Berlin  Missionary  Society. 

Taingtau-Kiaachau — Rev.  C.  J.  Voskamp  and 
wile;  Rev.  A.  Kunse  and  wife;  Rev.  W.  Latacbe- 
witz  and  wife. 

Canton — Rev.  A.  Kollecker  and  wife ;  P.  Scholf- 

Fumui — Rev.  H.  Lehmann  and  wife. 

Tachu-Thongan — Rev.  O.  Relnlger:  Rev.  0 
Scholz  and  wife. 

Fayen — Rev.  W.  Rheln  and  wife;  Rev.  M.  Bahr 
and  wife ;  Rev.  G.  Endemann. 

Tschichin — Rev.  W.  Leuachner  and  wife;  Re?. 
W.  Malwald  and  wife;  Rev.  B.  Greiaer;  Mlas  K. 
St  cue  r. 

Synyin — Rev.  W.  Homeyer  and  wife;  Rev.  K. 
Zehnel. 

Hongkong — Rev.  R.  Zimmerling  and  wife. 
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BiBUD  Chbist'ian  Mission. 

Chaotunafu — Rev.  S.  Pollard  and  wife;  Miss 
Maria  Bush.  j 

Tungchuanfu — Rev.  C.  E.  Illcks ;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Grist  and  wife ;  Rev.  W.  Tremberth  and  wife. 

Yunnanfu — Rev.  F.  J.  Dymond  and  wife ;  Rev. 
!^.  J.  riper  and  wife ;  Mrs.  Thorne ;  Dr.  L.  Savin 
and  wife. 

BUITISH     AND     FORBIQN     BiBLB     SOCIBTT. 

tShanghai — Rev.  O.  H.  Bondfleld  and  wife ;  Rev. ' 
I.  F.  Drysdale  and  wife ;  T.  D.  Begg  and  wife ;  E. 
Pllqulst  and  wife. 

Kiukiang — L.  J.  Day  and  wife. 

Chentu — W.  N.  Fergusson  and  wife. 

Cfiefoo — Alfred  Copp  and  wife. 

Tientsin — Rev.  John  Robinson. 

Netcchtcang — R.  T.  Turley. 

Wuchowfu — Rev.  H.  O.  T.  Burkwall  and  wife; 
B.  C.  Randall  and  wife. 

Hongkong — Rev.  R.  F.  Gottschalk ;  Rev.  J.  Boss- 
hard  ;  Hans  Dorlng. 

Canadian  Methodist  Mission. 

Chentu— Rey.  W.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  wife; 
Rev.  George  E.  Hartwell  and  wife;  Rev.  R.  B. 
Ewan.  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  O.  L.  Kllborn,  M.  D., 
and  wife;  Rev.  W.  J.  Mortimore;  Rev.  J.  L.  Stew- 
art ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Service,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  W. 
F  Adams.  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  Henry,  M.  D. ; 
Miss  Brlmstin;  Miss  L.  Brooks;  Miss  Maud  Kil- 
1am,  M.  D. 

Kiating — Rev.  James  Endlcott  and  wife ;  Rev.  H. 
M.  Hare,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  Foster. 

In  Canada — Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  and  wife. 

Canadian  Pbesbytebian  Mission. 
Tientsin — Rev.  J.  Goforth  and  wife;  Wm.  Mc- 
Clure,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  M.  McKenzie  and 
wife ;  William  Malcolm,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  W. 
Harvey  Grant ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Mitchell  and  wife ;  Rev. 
J.  Griffith  and  wife;  Rev.  T.  C.  Hood;  Rev.  J. 
Menzles,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Sllmmon  and 
wife;  P.  C.  Leslie,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Miss  M.  I. 
Mcintosh ;  Miss  J.  Dow,  M.  D. ;  Miss  M.  A.  Pyke ; 
Miss  M.  S.  Wallace,  M.  D. 

Centbal  China  Religious  Tbact  Society. 
Hankow — Rev.  Griffith  John;  Rev.  G.  G.  War- 
ren ;  John  Archibald ;  A.  Mitchell. 

China  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
Canton— Rev.  R.  E.  Chambers. 

China  Inland  Mission. 

Shanghai — Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  and  wife; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Stevenson ;  F.  H.  Neale  and  wife ;  J.  F. 
Broumton  and  wife ;  J.  N.  Hayward  and  wife ;  M. 
Hardman  and  wife;  F.  A.  Steven  and  wife;  Miss 
F.  L.  Morris:  Miss  M.  M.  Melville;  Miss  Mary 
Allen ;  A.  E.  Amott ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Flshe ;  G.  Parker 
and  wife ;  Dr.  Pruen ;  W.  E.  Shearer  and  wife ; 
Miss  Smalley:  G.  Cecil-Smith  and  wife;  Miss  A. 
Tranter ;  Miss  M.  E.  Way. 

Chinkiang — G.  A.  Cox  and  wife ;  W.  Emslle  and 
wife ;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Hoste ;  Miss  J.  E.  Kidman ;  Miss 
Bradfield ;  Miss  M.  Cox ;  C.  N.  Lack  and  wife ;  R. 
T.  Moodie  and  wife ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morgan ;  Miss  S- 
E  Morris ;  Miss  G.  Rees ;  Miss  Sanderson ;  Miss 
W   Watson. 


Yangvhow — D.  W.  Crofts  and  wife ;  A.  Grade ;  J. 
S.  Orr  and  wife ;  Mrs.  Talbot ;  Miss  M.  Batterham ; 
Miss  E.  C.  Callsen ;  Miss  Beschnldt ;  Miss  M.  Grab- 
ow&ky  ;  Miss  E.  C.  Johnson;  Miss  L.  E.  Kohler; 
Miss  B.  Leggat;  Miss  Murray;  Miss  S.  A.  Phil- 
lips ;  Miss  K.  Rasmussen ;  Miss  E.  A.  Rodger ; 
Miss  M.  Murray ;  Miss  I.  M.  A.  Ellmers ;  Miss  H. 
G    Aplln ;  Miss  G.  M.  Blakely ;  Miss  Grace  Drlng. 

Kaoyco — Miss  M.  C.  Peterson  ;  Miss  A.  C.  D. 
Klahn. 

Tsingkiangpu — H.  S.  Ferguson  and  wife ;  Miss  I. 
A.  Robson ;  Miss  M.  E.  Waterman. 

Antung—Uias  M.  A.  Reid  ;  Miss  E.  Bell;  Miss 
G.  Trudlnger;  Miss  E.  Trudlnger. 

Shaohsing — Rev.  J.  J.  Meadows;  Miss  Meadows. 

Sincfi'ang — A.  Bland  and  wife ;  Miss  S.  B.  Jones. 

Hangchow — I^astor  Ren. 

Xing  1)0 — J.  Palmer  and  wife. 

Fcnghua — A.   Miller. 

Ninghai — K.  McLeod  and  wife ;  Miss  E.  L.  Ben- 
nett. 

TienVal — C.  Falrclough ;  A.  O.  Loosley. 

Taichow — Dr.  J.  A.  Anderson  and  wife. 

Huangycn — W.  W.  Robertson  and  wife ;  A.  B. 
Wilson :  Miss  K.  Ralston ;  Miss  Mary  Smith. 

Taip'ing — W.  Richardson  and  wife. 

Sienku — J.  G.  Kauderer. 

Wenchow — E.  Hunt  and  wife ;  Mrs.  Menzles ;  B. 
W.  Upward  and  wife;  Miss  F.  A.  M.  Young;  Mrs. 
J    M.  Greene. 

Pingyang — R.  Grlerson  and  wife ;  W.  Grundy  ;  E. 
C.  Searle  and  wife. 

Yungk'ang — A.  Wright  and  wife ;  A.  Hammond. 

Taehki — A.  Langman  and  wife. 

Tunglu-^,  B.  Miller. 

Nganking — A.  V.  Gray;  J.  Falls;  F.  Blasner;  J. 
W  Wilcox  and  wife ;  R.  W.  Kennett ;  W.  B.  Mil- 
sum  and  wife;  C.  Wohlleber. 

Ch*ichow—Q.  Nicoll  and  wife ;  Miss  H.  L.  Reid ; 
Miss  Llllas  Reid. 

Wuhu — J.  J.  Coulthard  and  wife;  A.  Duffy; 
Miss  H.  Faulds. 

NingtDoh — G.  Miller  and  wife ;  H.  E.  Foucar 
and  wife. 

Kwangteh — H.  H.  Taylor  and  wife. 

Kienp'ing — Miss  M.  Macpherson. 

Hweichoto — E.  C.  Smith. 

Luhan — J.  Darroch  and  wife;  J.  H.  Edgar;  D. 
Urquhart ;  H.  Lyons ;  Miss  M.  Darroch. 

Cheng yangktoan — G.  Domay  ;  J.  A.  Beutel. 

Yingchow — C.  B.  Bamett  and  wife. 

7'ai/io— Dr.  Williams  and  wife ;  Helnrlch  Witt ; 
W.  R.  Malcolm ;  B.  T.  Williams. 

Kiukiang — A.  Biggs  and  wife;  Miss  E.  L.  Ran- 
dall ;  E.  Pearse. 

Ruling — A.  H.  Broomhall  and  wife;  Mrs.  A. 
Orr-Ewlng ;  Mrs.  Ridley ;  C.  Carwardlne  and  wife ; 
G  McKle  and  wife ;  Frank  Tull  and  wife ;  Mrs.  G. 
H  Duff;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Home;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Whittle- 
sey  ;  Miss  C.  C.  Macdonald  :  Miss  I.  E.  Takken. 

Takut'ang — J.  T.  Reid  and  wife ;  J.  S.  Fiddler. 

Nank'ang — G.  Fl.  Duff. 

Raocheo — II.  F.  Ridley :  Dr.  F.  H.  Judd  and 
wife ;  P.  V.  Ambler ;  C.  Howard  Judd. 

Anren — Miss  E.  Forsberg ;  Miss  E.  Burton. 

Pehkan — Miss  Carlyle ;  Miss  G.  H.  Wood. 

Kweiki — Miss  Elofsen ;  Miss  H.  B.  Fleming ; 
Miss  L.  C.  Smith  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Smith. 
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Shanf/inittg — Miss  Cormack  ;  Miss  M.  W.  Black- 
In  ws. 

Yihyang — Miss  R.  McKensle ;  Miss  M.  E.  Stan- 
den. 

Hokeo—MisB  Olbson ;  Miss  E.  E.  Hall;  Miss 
Lemngwell;  Miss  C.  A.  Pike. 

Yangkeo — Miss  McFarlane  ;  Miss  Blakeley  ;  Miss 
M.  C.  Bro^n. 

Kwangfeng — Miss  L.  Jensen ;  Miss  A.  I.  Salt- 
marsh. 

riM^an— Miss  Guex ;  Miss  McCulIoch ;  Miss  A. 
M.  Johannsen ;  Miss  M.  Suter ;  Miss  L.  M.  Cane ; 
Miss  L.  I.  Weber ;  Mrs.  L.  Just. 

Kanchowfu — W.  S.  Home;  C.  A.  Bunting;  J. 
W.  Craig ;  W.  E.  Tyler ;  K.  G.  Bevis. 

Hinfeng — J.  Meikle  ;  A.  Marty. 

Kihan — Wm.  Taylor  and  wife;  Miss  H.  Banc«. 

Yueftchco — E.  B.  Saure ;  F.  Traub. 

lAnkiang — R.  A.  McCulloch. 

Changahu — J.  Lawson  and  wifo. 

yancWang — R.  B.  Whittlesey. 

Hankow — T.  J.  Hollander  and  wife ;  A.  Goold 
and  wife. 

Ichang — G.  F.  Row  and  wife. 

Ch'angteh — ^T.  A.  P.  Clinton ;  A.  H.  Saunders ; 

A.  P.  Qulrmbach ;  H.  B.  Stewart. 
Ch'encheo — J.  R.  Bruce ;  R.  H.  Lowls. 
Changsha — Dr.   F.  A.   Keller  and   wife ;   W.   E. 

Hampson. 

Chungking — Dr.  Parry  and  wife ;  W.  Hyslop  and 
wife ;  H.  C.  Ramsay ;  Miss  I.  W.  Ramsay ;  Mrs.  W. 

B.  Moses ;  W.  T.  Herbert ;  F.  H.  Rhodes  and  wife ; 
Miss  Booth ;  Miss  E.  H.  Alllbone ;  Miss  M.  Living- 
stone;  Miss  E.  M.  Tucker;  Miss  E.  Turner;  Mrs. 
B.  Rlrie ;  Mrs.  J.  Vale ;  Mrs.  A.  Grainger ;  Mrs. 
F.  Olsen ;  Mrs.  J.  Hutson ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Piatt ;  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Clarke ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Adam ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis ; 
Mrs.  O.  Stevenson ;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Harding. 

Lucheo — T.  James ;  A.  H.  Barham. 

Suifu — E.  J.  Farrent. 

Kiating — B.  Rlrle ;  E.  G.  Toyne. 

Ta  Taienlu — W.  S.  Strong. 

Chentu — Joseph  Vale;  A.  Grainger;  F.  Olsen; 
Thomas  Torrance. 

Kuanhsien — J.  Hutson. 

Paoning — Bishop  Cassels  and  wife;  W.  H.  Al- 
dlB ;  G.  H.  Williams ;  Miss  F.  J.  Page ;  Miss  L.  H. 
Carver ;  Miss  L.  Richardson. 

Sintientaz — J.  B.  Martin  and  wife. 

Yingshan — Miss  E.  Culverwell ;  Miss  Kolken- 
beck, 

Shuenk'ing — W.  Jennings ;  C.  B.  Hannah. 

Pavh€0—J.  C.  Piatt. 

Wanhsien — H.  Wupperfleld  ;  George  Rogers. 

Kweiyang — S.  R.  Clarke;  C.  T.  Fishe ;  B.  C. 
Waters. 

Awihuen — J.  R.  Adam;  E.  H.  JefTcrys. 

Haini — C.  G.  Lewis ;  H.  J.  Hewitt. 

K'uh  Taing — H.  H.  Curtis;  R.  Williams. 

Yunnanfu — J.  McCarthy ;  O.  Stevenson  ;  D.  J. 
Harding. 

Tali — A.  G.  Nicholls  and  wife ;  A.  H.  Sanders. 

Hanchung — G.  F.  Easton  :  J.  C.  Hall :  A.  Trudln 
ger ;  D.  A.  G.  Harding. 

Chefoo — Dr.  G.  King  and  wlfp  :  K.  Tomalln  and 
wife  ;  T.  G.  Wlllott  and  wife :  l>r.  G.  W.  Guenness  : 
Miss  E,  Black;  Miss  I.  N.  Porter;  Miss  E.  F. 
Burn  :  F.  W.  Bailer  and  wife :  J.  A.  Stooke  and 
wife :    Mrs,    Cameron :    Mrs.    G.    F.    Easton ;    Mrs. 


Pruen ;  W.  J.  Hunnex  and  wife ;  W.  M.  Belcher 
and  wife ;  R.  W.  Middleton  and  wife ;  Miss  M. 
Macdonald ;  Miss  A.  A.  Davis ;  R.  Powell ;  lOsi 
Lily  Meadows ;  Mrs.  A.  Duffy  ;  F.  McCarthy  and 
wife;  E.  Murray  and  wife;  H.  J.  Alty  and  wifto; 
C.  Howard  Bird ;  H.  W.  McLaren ;  W.  W.  Lindsaj; 
Miss  R.  F.  Basnett ;  Miss  F.  Campbell ;  Miss  a  A 
Sbepperd;  Miss  A.  Slater;  Miss  F.  N.  Norrli: 
Miss  E.  J.  Churcher ;  Miss  A.  Tnidlnger ;  Miss  E. 
C.  Atkinson:  Miss  L.  M.  Wilson;  Miss  W.  L 
Coxon ;  Miss  Ethel  A.  Fishe ;  R.  M.  McOwan  isd 
wife;  Mrs.  E.  O.  Williams;  Miss  L.  Blackmore: 
Miss  Nora  E.  Fishe ;  Miss  Marian  H.  Fishe. 

Ninghai — E.  Tomklnson  and  wife;  Robert  Gil- 
lies and  wife ;  Miss  M.  A.  Wood. 

Tientain—D.  J.  Mills  and  wife. 

Paoting — R,  M.  Brown;  D.  B.  Hoste:  A.  Orr- 
Ewlng :  E.  H.  Taylor. 

There  were  alao  reported  221  misHonoHea  at 
home  on  furlough.  Of  theae  166  were  itm  JSsrope, 
39  in  America,  and  23  in  Auatralia. 

Chinese   Tract   Society. 
Shanghai — Rev.    Joseph    Edkins;    Rev.    T.    R. 
Bryan ;  Rev.  A,  P.  Parker ;  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Fam- 
hsm;    Ven.   Archdeacon   Thomson;   Rev.    E.   Box; 
Rev.  W.  P.  Bentley;  Rev.  J.  E.  Cardwell. 

Chbistian   and   Miss  ion  abt   Alliance. 

8hang?iai — Rev.  John  Woodberry  and  wife ;  Miss 
Lucy  F.  Jones. 

Wuhu — W.  Christie  and  wife;  Miss  Mary  A 
Funk;  Miss  M.  Qulnn ;  Miss  I.  Ross;  Miss  I. 
Morgan ;  Miss  M.  Davidson  ;  Miss  A.  Yonng ;  Miss 
E.  von  Qnnten. 

Ch'angaha — Mrs.  H.  B.  Alexander. 

Ch'angteh — E.  D.  Chapln  and  wife. 

Taocheo — C.  Snyder;  W.  N.  Ruhle;  W.  Sbanti. 

Wuchou> — Rev.  I.  Hess  and  wife;  Rev.  R.  H. 
Glover,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  P.  Hlnkey ;  Rev.  M. 
L.  Landls  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Cunningham ;  Rev. 
W.  A.  Howden;  Rev.  T.  P.  Worship;  Rev.  P.  P. 
Ha  mill ;  Rev.  W.  A.  Farmer ;  Miss  Alice  L.  Lan- 
dls ;  Miss  C.  R.  Prentice. 

Forty-four  other  miaaionariea  are  reported  ea 
ahaent  on  furlough. 

Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion. 
Shanghai^Rey.    C.    F.    Viking;    Rev.    B.    C.    L. 
Viking. 

Christian  Collbqb  in  China. 
Canton — Rev.  O.  F.  Wisner  and  wife ;  M.  R.  Al- 
exander ;  C.  M.  Lewis ;  A.  H.  Woods,  M.  D. 

Christians'  Mission. 
Ningpo — Miss  E.  A.  Hopwood ;  Miss  L.  M.  Hop- 
wood;  Rev.  M.  K.  Tslang;  Miss  A.  H.  Bettinson: 
Miss  G.  E.  Metcalf;  Miss  I.  M.  Shewrlng ;  Miss 
G.  Smith ;  Miss  E.  E.  Metcalfe ;  Miss  E.  E.  Watts : 
Miss  E.  R.  Groves. 

Christian  Vernacular  Society. 
Shanghai^-Rey,  D.  H.  Davis ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Pitch : 
R(;v.  J.  A.  Sllsby;  Miss  Emma  Silver:  Rev.  J.  W. 
Ciofoot. 

Church  of  England  Mission. 
Peking — Bishop   Charles   P.   Scott;   Rev.    P.   L. 
Norris :  Miss  Edith  Ramsome :  Miss  Marion  Lam- 
bert ;  Miss  Jessie  Ransom ;  Rev.  R.  Allen. 
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Tientsin^Rey.  G.  D.   Illff;  A.  C.  Moule ;  Miss 
PrindeTille :    Mies    Smart ;    Miss     Poalsen  ;     Miss  ' 
Daisy  Poalsen. 

Chefoo — Rey.  H.  J.  Brown  and  wife ;  Rev.  A.  E.  ' 
Burne  and  wife. 

Taianfu — Rev.  F.  Jones;  C.  P.  Williams. 

Pingyin — Rev.  H.  Mathews. 

WHhaiwei—nev.    F.    J.    Griffith.  , 

Netochtoanff — Rev.  A.  B.  Turner ;  H.  E.  Charles- 
worth.  I 

Church   op   F^noland   Zbnana   Mission. 

Foochow — Miss  Barr ;  Miss  Chambers ;  Miss  i 
FalthfuII-Davies :  Miss  Klrkby :  Miss  Leslie:  Miss, 
Mead  ;  Miss  Etopplng-Hepenstal ;  Miss  Klngsmill ;  ^ 
Miss  Lee. 

Hinghua — Miss  Wltherby ;  Miss  Aston ;  Miss 
Tabberer. 

Siengiu — Miss  Montfort ;  Miss  VuIIlamy. 

Nangwa — Miss  Colstone ;  Miss  Fleming. 

Ciongbau — Miss  Bryer  :  Miss  Rodd  ;  Miss  Darley.  • 

Kieniang — Miss  Sears. 

Kucheng — Miss  B.  Newcombe  ;  Miss  Nisbet ;  Miss 
Pantin  ;  Miss  Townsend  ;  Miss  Jones. 

Sangiong — Miss  Burroughs:  Miss  M.  Newcombe. 

Uongbuang — Miss  Clayton  :  Miss  Jackson. 

Church  Missionary  Society. 

Shanghai — Bishop  G.  E.  Moule:  Rev.  C.  J.  F. 
Symons  and  wife ;  A.  J.  H.  Moule  and  wife ;  W. 
A.  H.  Moule  and  wife;  Rev.  W.  G.  Walshe  and 
wife :  Miss  E.  Onyon :  Miss  R.  M.  Elwin :  Miss  H. 
Wood. 

Hingpo — R.  Smyth  and  wife  ;  Miss  A.  Maddlson  ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Wells:  Miss  I.  Hughes;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Elwin  ;  Rev.  T.  C.  Goodchlld  and  wife ;  Rev.  A.  J. 
Walker  and  wife ;  Miss  A.  Ashwell. 

Taichow — Rev.  E.  Thompson  and  wife ;  S.  N. 
Bablngton  and  wife ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Wallace. 

Shaouhing — Miss  I.  S.  Clarke;  Miss  E.  F.  Tur- 
ner: Rev.  H.  W.  Moule  and  wife;  Rev.  H.  Bar- 
ton and  wife :  Miss  H.  M.  B.  Clayton. 

Hangchow — D.  D.  Main  and  wife ;  Rev.  G.  W. 
Coultas  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  Vaiij;;han  :  Miss  L.  H. 
Barnes :  Miss  J.  F.  Moule ;  Miss  E.  Goudge ;  Miss 
D.  C.  Joynt ;  Miss  B.  L.  Frewer :  T.  Gaunt ;  Miss 
A    Graham  :  Miss  G.  Lewin. 

Chuki — Rev.  J.  B.  Ost  and  wife. 

Foochow — W.  Muller  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Wolfe  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  Martin ;  Rev.  F.  E. 
Bland  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  I^.  Barber :  Miss  E. 
Brooks  :  Miss  E.  Little :  Mas  M.  V..  Molloy :  Rev. 
W.  S.  Pakenham-Walsh ;  Mrs.  T^  Saunders :  Miss 
J.  Bushell ;  Miss  C.  J.  Lambert ;  Miss  A.  Ozley ; 
Miss  A.  M.  Wolfe ;  George  Wilkinson  :  Miss  M.  E. 
Baldwin. 

Dengdoi — Miss  K.  S.  Goldle ;  Miss  M.  Searle ; 
Miss  A.  Burton  ;  Miss  N.  O.  Marshall. 

Longwong — Rev.  W.  C.  White  and  wife. 

Singtaik — Miss  M.  D.  Boileau ;  Miss  J.  C. 
Clarke ;  Miss  Kate  L.  Nicholson ;  Miss  E.  Mer- 
chant. 

Fu?ining — Miss  J.  E.  Clarke ;  Rev.  S.  Synge  and 
wife ;  Mlas  K.  Thomas ;  Rev.  M,  Mackenzie ;  Rev. 
T.   Studdert  and  wife  ;  Miss  M.  L  Bennett. 

Hokchian(/—M\fifi  A.  L.  Leybourn ;  Miss  M.  C. 
Coulter ;  Miss  .T.  H.  I'oulter  :  Rev.  J.  B.  Carpenter 
and  wife. 

Krnptau    -MlBB  V.  E.  Oatway  :  Miss  Ellen  Mort. 


i/oifatt— Miss  E.  J.  Harrison  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Hitch- 
cock. 

Koaangche — Miss  M.  E.  Wolfe ;  Miss  K.  An- 
drews ;  Miss  A.  McClelland. 

Hinghua — Rev.  Charles  Shaw  and  wife ;  A.  T. 
Sampson ;  Miss  A.  F.  Forge :  Miss  F.  A.  Forge. 

Siengiu — Rev.  S.  J.  Nightingale  and  wife. 

Kucheng — Rev.  J.  R.  S.  Boyd  and  wife :  T.  B. 
Woods  and  wife. 

Kienning— Key,  H.  S.  Phillips  and  wife;  H.  B. 
Pakenham  and  wife. 

Kienyang — Miss  M.  E.  Sears;  Miss  F.  L.  Cole- 
man ;  Miss  I.  B.  Ramsay. 

Hongkong — Rev.  Wm.  Banister  and  wife;  Rev. 
G.  A.  Bunbury  and  wife;  Miss  R.  Bachlor;  Miss 
A.  M.  Baker;  Miss  M.  Johnstone;  Miss  L.  A. 
Eyre ;  Miss  Ada  M.  Pitts. 

Kowloon — Miss  A.  M.  Finney. 

Canton — Miss  Alice  Mary  Jones ;  Rev.  Alfred 
111  AT  and  wife. 

8hiuhing—W,  B.  H.  Hlpweli  and  wife ;  Miss  A. 
K.  Storr ;  Miss  G.  E.  Dunk ;  Miss  Annie  Walsh. 

Pakhoi—E.  J.  Horder  and  wife;  L.  G.  Hill  and 
wife :  Miss  A.  Bolton ;  Miss  E.  L.  Havers :  Miss 
Amy  Smith ;  Rev.  C.  I.  Blanchett ;  H.  L.  Clift  and 
wife :  S.  Wicks ;  Miss  E.  G.  George. 

Kueilin — Rev.  Louis  Byrde  and  wife;  P.  J. 
Laird ;  Rev.  Frank  Child. 

The  folloioing  are  in  West  China  and  partly  in- 
dependent— Bishop  W.  W.  CasseU  in  charge : 

Mienchco — Rev.  A.  A.  Phillips  and  wife;  Miss 
K.  D.  Mertens ;  Miss  R.  F.  Murray ;  P.  J.  Turner 
and  wife. 

Weicheng—MlBB  G.  E.  Wells ;  Miss  L.  Mellodey. 

Sintu — Rev.  Wm.  Andrews  and  wife  ;  E.  A.  Ham- 
ilton; E.  A.  J.  Thomas  and  wife. 

Mienchuh — Rev.  W.  Squlbbs  and  wife;  J.  G. 
Beach ;  A.  E.  Seward. 

Xganhsien — Rev.  O.  M.  Jackson  and  wife;  Miss 
A   Walmsley. 

Chongpa — W.  L.  L.  Knlpe  and  wife ;  Miss  C. 
Carleton ;  A.  Lawrence. 

i!ihiht8*uen — Rev.  J.  A.  Hickman  and  wife ;  Miss 
E.  Casswell;  Rev.  W.  Kltley  and  wife*;  Miss  M. 
Casswell. 

Suentangkeo—MlBB  L.  8.  Digby :  Miss  M.  C. 
Knight. 

Yangkiatien — Thomas  Slmmonds. 

There  are  also  26  missionaries  at  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

Ichang — Rev.  Thomas  R.  Kearney  and  wife: 
Rev.  Wm.  Deans  and  wife :  Miss  C.  G.  Fraser ;  Miss 
M.  E.  Moore;  Dr.  G.  F.  Stooke  and  wife;  Dr.  A. 
Graham. 

CUMBBBLAND   PRESBYTERIAN   MISSION. 

Vhangteh — Rev.  Wm.  Kelly,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  T.  J. 
I'reston  ;  Rev.  O.  T.  Logan.  M.  D..,  and  wife. 

Danish  Lutheran  Mission. 

Port  Arthur — Rev.   C.  Waidtlow  and  wife. 

Feng  Hwanycheng — Rev.  Jensen  and  wife ;  Rev. 
J.  Lykkegaard. 

Takushan — Rev.  C.  Bolwlg  and  wife :  Miss  E. 
Nielsen  :  Miss  K.  Nielsen. 

Hsiuyang — Rev.  O.  Olesen  and  wife ;  Rev.  J. 
Vyff. 
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English  Baptist  Mission. 

Shangliai — Key.  Timothy  Richard  and  wife. 

Tai  Yuan  Fu — Rev.  A.  Sowerby  and  wife;  Rev. 
Evan  Morgan  and  wife. 

Esin  Chou — Rev.  J.  J.  Turner  and  wife. 

Ching  Chou  Fu — Rev.  A.  G.  Jones  and  wife; 
Rev.  J.  S.  Whltewrlght  and  wife;  Rev.  S.  Coui- 
Ing  and  wife;  Rev.  R.  C.  Forsyth  and  wife; 
Rev.  J.  R.  Watson  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  1».  Bruce  and 
wife;  Rev.  C.  S.  Mcdhurst  and  wife;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Shipway  and  wife ;  Miss  A.  O.  Kirkland ;  Miss  H. 
Slfton ;  Miss  M.  B.  Read. 

Chou  Ping— Hey.  W.  A.  Wills :  Rev.  S.  B.  Drake 
and  wife ;  Rev.  F.  Harmon  and  wife ;  Rev.  E.  C. 
Nicholls  and  wife;  Rev.  E.  C.  Smyth  and  wife; 
Rev.  E.  W.  Burt  and  wife;  Rev.  T.  C.  Paterson, 
M.  D..  and  wife ;  Miss  A.  Simpson ;  Miss  A.  S. 
Aldrldge. 

Singanfu — Rev.  A.  G.  Shorrock  and  wife;  Rev. 

F.  Madeley ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Creasey  Smith. 

English  Methodist  Mission. 

Tientsin — Rev.  John  Robinson  and  wife;  Rev. 
Wm.  Eddon ;  A.  F.  Jones,  M.  D.,  and  wife. 

Tongahan — Rev.  G.  T.  Candlln  and  wife. 

Kaiping — Rev.  John  Hinds  and  wife ;  J.  K.  Rob- 
son,  M.  D. 

Yungpingfu — Rev.  John  Hedley  and  wife. 

Laoling — Rev.  F.  B.  Turner  and  wife. 

English  Prbsbyterian  Mission. 
Amoy — Rev.  W.  McGregor ;  Rev.  H.  Thompson  ; 
J    M.  Howie  and  wife;  B.  L.  Paton.  M.  D. ;  Rev. 

G.  M.  Wales  and  wife;  Rev.  C.  C.  Brown  and 
wife ;  John  Cross,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Mulr  Sande- 
man,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  Beattie  and  wife ; 
Rev.  H.  MoncrieflT;  J.  P.  Maxwell,  M.  D.,  and 
wife;  H.  F.  Rankin  and  wife;  Miss  G.  J.  Macla- 
gan  ;  Miss  L.  Graham :  Miss  H.  Lecky ;  Miss  M.  B. 
MacGregor ;  Miss  J.  M.  Johnston ;  Miss  A.  N.  Dun- 
can ;  Miss  C.  E.  Johnston ;  Miss  M.  Ross ;  Miss 
Noltenlus ;  Miss  C.  M.  Usher ;  Miss  M.  Ewing ;  . 
Miss  J.  Ewing ;  Miss  E.  P.  Crowther,  M.  D. ;  Miss  ' 
Edith  Paton.  | 

Swatow — Rev.  J.  C.  Gibson  and  wife ;  Rev.  D.  ! 
Mclver ;  A.  Lyall.  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  W.  Rid- 
del. M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Wm.  Paton ;  J.  F.  McPhun ;  ' 
P.   B.   Coursland.   M.   D.,  and  wife;  George   Ede ;  i 
Rev.  J.  I*.  Maclagan  and  wife ;  Rev.  Murdo  Mac- 
kenzie and  wife :  Rev.  J.  Steele  and  wife ;  J.  M.  ! 
Dalzlel.   M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  David  Sutherland 
and   wife ;   Miss  C.   M.   Rlcketts ;   Miss   E.  Black ;  I 
Miss   M.    Harkncss ;    Miss   J.   Bolmer :   Miss   Alice  I 
Laldlcr ;  Miss  M.  Keith ;  Miss  Tina  Alexander,  M.  i 
D. ;  Rev.  G.  Blalkle.  ' 

English  United  Methodist  Fbeb  Chubch.      , 
Hingpo — Rev.  R.  Swallow  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  W.  I 
Hey  wood  and  wife ;   Rev.   G.   W.   Sheppard ;  Miss 
Hornby  ;  Miss  E.  Abercromble.  ' 

VTenchow — Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill  and  wife ;  A. 
Hogg,  M.  D.,  and  wife :  Rev.  W.  R.  Stoble  and 
wife;  Rev.  A.  H.  Sharman  and  wife;  Dr.  W.  E. 
Plummer. 

Finnish  Mission. 
Yangchow — Miss  E.  Cajandor  :  Miss  A.   E.  Ehr- 
sti-om. 

Takkutang — W.  A.  Gronlund. 


Foreign  Christian  Missionart  Socutz. 

Shanghai — Rev.  W.  P.  Bentley  and  wife;  B«f 
James  Ware  and  wife. 

Nanking — Rev.  W.  E.  Macklln,  M.  D.,  and  wlf^: 
Rev.  F.  E.  Meigs  and  wife ;  Rev.  F.  Garrett  and 
wife;  Rev.  T.  J.  Arnold  and  wife;  Miss  Daitj 
Macklln,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Emma  Lyon ;  Miss  Mary 
Kelly. 

Lu  Cheofu — Rev.  J.  Butcbart,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  C,  H. 
Titus  and  wife ;  U.  G.  Whelpton,  M.  D. 

Chucheo — Rev.  W.  R.  Hunt  and  wife ;  Rev.  E.  J. 
Osgood  and  wife. 

Wuhu—Rev.  C.  E.  MoIIand  and  wife ;  Miss  B. 
Kellar. 

Friends'  Foreign  Mission. 
Chungking — R.  J.  Davidson  and  wife;  L.  Wig- 
ham  and  wife ;  Isaac  Mason  and  wife ;  E.  B.  Va^ 
don  and  wife;  A.  W.  Davidson  and  wife;  B.  H. 
Jackson  and  wife ;  W.  H.  Davidson ;  Alfred  David- 
son ;  Miss  E.  M.  Harris ;  Miss  M.  L.  Cumber ;  Mlsi 
E.  M.  Hunt ;  Miss  Lucy  E.  Harris. 

German  China  Alliancb  Mission. 
Yangchow — Miss  E.  Baumer. 
Kenchang — F.  Kampmann. 
Fucheo — G.  F,  A.  Krlenke ;  H.  Pfannemuller. 
Chucheo — R.  Rohm  and  wife;  Miss  I.  Halbach 
Lungchuen — J.  Bender  and  wife. 

German  Evangelical  Chubch. 
Hongkong — Pastor  T.  Krele. 

Gospel  Mission. 
Chefoo — Rev.  T.  P.  Crawford  and  wife ;  Rev.  G. 
P.  Bostlck  and  wife;  Rev.  T.  J.  League  and  wife; 
Rev.  W.  D.  King  and  wife;  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring 
and  wife;  Rev.  T.  L.  Blalock  and  wife;  Rev.  C. 
Tedder;  Miss  Rosa  Marshall;  Miss  AtUe  BosUck. 

Haugb's   Synod  Mission. 

Fancheng — Rev.  H.  N.  Ronning  and  wife;  Be?. 
T.  lllmle  and  wife;  J.  M.  J.  Hotvedt,  M.  D.,  and 
wife  ;  Miss*  Hodnefleld ;  Miss  Ida  Gresetb. 

T«e7M>— Rev.  O.  R.  Wold  and  wife. 

Taipingtien — C.  W.  LandabI  and  wife. 

Irish  Prbsbttbbiam  Church  Mission. 

Newchwang — Rev.  J.  Carson  and  wife ;  Rev.  J. 
Omelvend. 

Moukden — Rev.  T.  C.  Fulton  and  wife;  Rev.  P. 
S.  W.  O'Neil ;  Miss  McWilUams ;  Miss  Philip. 

Kirin^—J,  A.  Greig ;  Rev.  W.  Mlskelly ;  Rev.  A. 
R.  Crawford, 

Kwanyning — ^Rev.  W.  Hunter  and  wife ;  L.  Lear- 
mouth,  M.  D. 

Chinchow — ^T.  C.  Brander,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev. 
John  Keers  and  wife ;  Miss  McNeill,  M.  D. ;  Miss 
Elsie  McMordle. 

Kwanchengtzu — R.  J.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  and  wife; 
Rev.  A.  Weir ;  David  Fisher,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Gillespie  and  wife;  J.  R.  Gillespie,  M.  D., 
and  wife. 

KlANGSI-HUNAN    TRACT    PRBSS. 

Kiukiang — A.  N.  Cameron  and  wife. 
London  Missionabt  Socibtt. 

Stianghai — Rev.  E.  Box ;  Rev.  W.  N.  Bltton  and 
wife:   Rev.   II.   L.   W.  Bevan ;  Miss  Halley ; 
Thomas. 
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Peking — Rev.  George  Owen;  Rev.  T.  Howmrd 
Smith  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Grant  and  wife ;  Mrs. 
J.  Stonehouse :  Miss  Smith :  Miss  Mary  Moreton ; 
Miss  Saville,  M.  D. 

Tientain — Rev.  Thomas  Bryson  and  wife;  Rev. 
AJex.  King  and  wife ;  G.  P.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  wife ; 
S    L.  Hart.  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  Shelston. 

rensoffi — Rev.  D.  S.  Murray  and  wife;  A.  D. 
Pelll.  M.  D.,  and  wife. 

Chichow—Rey.  W.  O.  Rees  and  wife ;  S.  8.  Mc- 
Farlane,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  8.  E.  Meech  and 
wife. 

Chaoyana — Rev.  J.  Parlcer  and  wife;  T.  Coch- 
rane, M.  D.,  and  wife :  Rev.  J.  D.  LIddell  and  wife. 

Hankow — Rev.  Griffith  John;  Rev.  A.  Bonsey 
and  wife ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Sparham  and  wife ;  Rev.  A. 
J.  Macfarlane ;  Thomas  Gllllson,  M.  D.,  and  wife ; 
Miss  A.  L.  Cousins,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Joyce. 

Wuchang — Rev.  Arnold  Foster  and  wife ;  P.  L. 
McAll,  M.  D. :  C.  J.  Davenport  and  wife ;  Rev.  C 
Robertson  and  wife;  Miss  R.  Massey. 

Hiaokan — Rev.  E.  Burnip ;  H.  Fowler,  M.  D.. 
and  wife ;  W.  H.  Geller  and  wife. 

Kiangshan — Rev.  H.  Robertson:  E.  F.  Wills. 
M    D. 

Yochoic — A.  L.  Greig  and  wife;  K.  A.  Peake, 
M.  D. 

Chungking — Rev.  A.  E.  Claxton  and  wife;  Rev. 
J    W.  Wilson  and  wife;  R.  Wolfendale. 

A  mov — Rev.  John  Macgowan  and  wife  ;  Rev.  J. 
Sadler  and  wife ;  Rev.  F.  P.  Joseland  and  wife ; 
Rev.  A.  J.  Hutchinson  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson 
and  wife;  A.  Fahmy,  M.  D.,  and  wife;  Miss  O. 
Miller;  Miss  Pars  low  ;  Miss  E.  X.  Tribe,  M.  D. ; 
Miss  E.  Benham. 

Canton — Rev.  H.  J.  Stevens  and  wife;  Rev.  W. 
Clayson ;  H.  R.  Wells  and  wife ;  Miss  Wells. 

Hongkong — Rev.  T.  W.  Pearce ;  R.  M.  Gibson, 
M.  D. ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Cousins;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Stevens; 
Miss  E.  Stewart ;  Miss  Davles. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Shanghai — Bishop  D.  H.  Moore  and  wife. 

Chinkiang — Rev.  W.  C.  Longden ;  Miss  L.  A. 
Hoag.  M.  I). :  Miss  Gertrude  Taft.  M.  D. ;  Miss  M. 
C.  Robinson ;  Miss  L.  M.  White. 

\anking — Rev.  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.  D.,  and  wife; 
Rev.  G.  A.  Stuart,  M.  I).,  and  wife;  Rev.  A.  J. 
Bowen  and  wife :  Rev  Edward  James  and  wife ; 
W  F.  Wilson:  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Davis;  Miss  Sarah 
Peters ;  Miss  Klla  C.  Shaw  ;  Miss  I.aura  Hanzlik : 
Miss  Mary  L.  Rowley. 

Wuhu — Rev.  II.  F.  Uowe  and  wife ;  E.  H.  Hart. 
M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  Emma  Mitchell. 

Kiukiang — Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer :  Miss  Gertrude 
Howe;  Miss  Kate  L.  Ogborn  :  Miss  Clara  E.  Mer- 
rill :  Miss  ('.  J.  Drelbeinies :  Miss  Mary  Stone,  M. 
D. :  Miss  Ida  Kahn.  M.  D.  :  Miss  Bertha  Beard. 

Sanehang — Rev.  D.  W.  Nichols  and  wife:  Rv. 
F.  G.  Henke  and  wife:  Rev.  R.  E.  Maclean  and 
wife  :  M.  R.  Charles.  M.  I>. 

Chungking — Rev.  Spencer  I^wis  and  wife :  Rev. 
J.  O.  Curnow  and  wife:  Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  and 
wife;  Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers  and  wife:  Rev.  Joseph 
Beech;  Rev.  O.  F.  Hall,  M.  D. :  J.  H.  McCartney 
and  wife ;  Miss  A.  M.  IMmonds.  M.  D. :  Miss  C. 
WIIHams:  Miss  Ella  Msnninjf. 


Chentu — Rev.  H.  O.  Cady  and  wife;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Peat  and  wife ;  Rev.  A.  Johanson ;  O.  L.  Cmnrlglit. 
i  M  D.,  and  wife ;  Miss  Clarm  Collier. 
!  Peking — Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  and  wife ;  Rev.  I.  T. 
Headland  and  wife ;  Rev.  H.  E.  King  and  wife ;  O. 
N.  D.  Lowry,  M.  D..  and  wife;  N.  S.  Hopkins,  M. 
D. ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jewell ;  Miss  Alice  Terrell ;  Mln 
G.  Gilman ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  and  wife. 

Tientsin — Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
l^ke  and  wife;  Rev.  F.  Brown  and  wife;  Mlm 
Effie  G.  Toung;  Miss  Emma  E.  Martin,  M.  D. : 
Miss  Lizzie  Martin ;  Miss  Ella  G.  Glover. 

Tai-Afi— Miss  A.  E.  Steere ;  3knss  R.  R.  Benn. 
M   D. 

Foochow — Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  and  wife ;  Rev.  Geo. 
S  Miner  and  wife;  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  and  wife; 
Rev.  H.  R.  Caldwell ;  Rev.  B.  H.  Marsh  and  wife ; 
Rev.  F.  Ohilnger  and  wife ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Plumb ;  Misa 
Florence  J.  Plumb ;  Mrs.  S.  Tippet ;  Miss  Kate  B. 
Kauffman;  Miss  Julia  A.  Bonafleld ;  Miss  E.  IC. 
Lyon.  M.  D. ;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Bosworth ;  Miss  L.  A. 
Wilkinson :  Miss  Phebe  Wells ;  Miss  P.  A.  Parkin- 
I  son ;  Miss  Hu  King  Eng,  M.  D. :  Miss  Mabel  Sla ; 
I  Miss  Carrie  I.  Jewell ;  Miss  W.  H.  Rouse ;  Miss  B. 
W  Vamey;  Miss  M.  C.  Hartford;  MUs  Allle 
Linam ;  Miss  E.  M.  Glenk ;  Miss  M.  L.  Nlchoiiason ; 
Miss  Mabel  Allen  ;  Miss  L.  M.  Masters.  M.  D. :  Miss 
I.  D.  Longstreet :  Miss  Mary  Peters ;  Rev.  Jamea 
Simester  and  wife;  Rev.  J.  H.  Woriey  and  wife: 
Rev.  John  Gowdy  and  wife :  Mrs.  II.  R.  Caldwell. 

Hinghua — Rev.  W.  X.  Brewster  and  wife;  Rev. 
F.  L.  Guthrie;  Miss  M.  E.  Wilson;  Miss  I*auline 
E.  Westcott. 

Kucheng,  via  Foochow — Rev.  W.  A.  Main  and 
wife ;  J.  E.  Skinner.  M.  I».,  and  wife. 

Ingchung — Rev.  W.  W.  Williams,  M.  D. :  Miss 
A.  M.  Todd. 

Minchiang — Miss  M.  E.  Carleton,  M.  D. 

In  the  United  States — Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and 
wife ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  F.  New- 
man and  wife;  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart  and  wife;  Rev. 
E.  B.  Caldwell  and  wife;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Longden; 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Kupfer;  Mrs.  X.  S.  Hopkins;  Rev.  T. 
W.  Owen  ;  Miss  Ida  Stevensen.  M.  D. :  Miss  F.  O. 
Wilson;  Miss  A.  D.  Gloss,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Shockley  ;  Miss  Edna  G.  Terry.  M.  D. :  Miss  Jean 
Adams:  Miss  M.  Lebeus;  Miss  Lydia  M.  Trimble. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch,  South.  Mission. 

Shanghai — Rev.  Toung  J.  Allen  and  wife :  Rev. 
A.  P.  Parker  and  wife;  Rev.  R.  A.  Parker  and 
wife  :  Rev.  G.  R.  Loehr  and  wife :  Rev.  J.  W.  Ciine 
and  wife :  Rev.  W  B.  Burke  and  wife :  Rev.  J. 
Whiteside :  Miss  H.  L.  Richardson ;  Miss  Emma 
M.  Gary:  Miss  o.  Alexander;  Miss  J.  Xicholson ; 
.Miss  M.  B.  Bomar ;  .Miss  Clara  E.  Steger :  Miss  Ida 
Anderson  :  Miss  Ella  D.  I^verett. 

Soochotr — Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson  and  wife  ;  W.  H. 
Park.  M.  D..  and  wife :  Rev.  W.  B.  Xance  and  wife ; 
Rev.  J.  B  Fearn.  M.  D.,  and  wife:  Rev.  J.  D. 
Trawick.  M.  D. :  Miss  Jennie  M.  Atkinson  :  Miss 
Mary  M.  Tarrant:  Miss  Martha  E.  Pyle :  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Polk.  M.  D. :  Miss  Susan  E.  Williams : 
Miss  Mary  C.  White. 

Sungkiang — Rev.  If.  T.  Reed  and  wife ;  Rev.  A. 
C.  Bowen ;  Miss  Julia  Galther :  Miss  L.  E.  Hughes. 

Changahu — Rev.  J.  A.  G.  Shipley  and  wife. 
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Huchow — Rev.  E.  Pllley ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Hendry  and  '. 
wife ;  Rev.  T.  A.  Hearn ;  A.  G.  Hearn.  M.  D. ;  Miss 
J.  Saunders:  Miss  Ella  R.  Coffey. 

National  Biblb  Society  of  Scotland. 
Peking — Rev.  W.  II.  Murray  and  wife. 
Tientsin — A.  S.  Annand. 
Chinkiang — Maurice  J.  Wallcer. 
Uankoto — John  Archibald  and  wife ;  A.  Mitchell. 
Chungking — James  Murray  and  wife. 
Amov — Walter  Mllward. 

North   China  Tract   Society. 
Tientsin — Rev.  E.  E.  Aiken. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission. 
Laohokeo — Rev.  N.  Arnetvedt ;   Edvard  Masoni. 
(Thirteen  others  absent.) 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Atnou — Rev.  P.  W.  Pitcher  and  wife ;  Rev.  John 
A.  Otte,  M.  D.,  and  wife:  C.  Otto  Stumpf.  M.  D., 
and  wife :  Rev.  A.  L.  Wamshuis  and  wife ;  Rev.  D. 
C  Ruglh:  Mrs.  J.  V.  N.  Talmage ;  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Kip:  Miss  Mary  E.  Talmage:  Miss  Catharine  M. 
Talmage :  Miss  Nellie  Zwemer :  Miss  E.  M.  Cap- 
pon :  Miss  Mary  C.  Morrison ;  Miss  L.  N.  Duryee : 
Miss  Angle  E.  Myers,  M.  D. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Yochow — Rev.    W.    E.    Hoy   and    wife ;    Rev.    P. 
Ciomer. 

Canton — C.  C.  Selden.  M.  D. :  Mrs.  M.  N.  Kerr. 

Rhenish  Missionary   Society. 

Tungkun — Rev.  J.  Genahr  and  wife :  Rev.  C. 
Maus  and  wife :  J.  E.  Kuhne,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Q. 
Olpp,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  II.  Baumann. 

Kangpui — Rev.  II.  Rleke  and  wife. 

Thongthauha — Rev.  F.  Dlehl  and  wife. 

Fukwing — Rev.  J.  Bahr  and  wife  ;  Rev.  F.  Zahn  : 
Miss  A.  Zahn. 

Taiping — Rev.  A.  Bettin  and  wife. 

Hongkong — Rev.  R.  F.  F.  Gottschalk  and  wife. 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of  Chicago,  III. 

Shanghai — G.  Ahlstrand  and  wife ;  Miss  H.  An- 
derson ;  J.  A.  Chistensen :  W.  Uagqvist  and  wife ; 
C.  J.  Jensen  ;  E.  Johnson :  Miss  A.  Olsen ;  Rev.  A. 
K.  Rydberg  and  wife ;  Chr.  Watsass :  Miss  J.  Wed- 
Icson. 

Ruling — U.  Soderstrom  and  wife. 

(Forty  others  are  reported  on  furlough  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.) 

Scandinavian  American  Christian  Free  Mission. 

Canton — Rev.  H.  J.  von  Qualen  :  Miss  M.  Erics- 
son. 

Scandinavian  Mi.s.sionary  Alliance. 

Tientsin — Rev.  C.  Freldstrom. 

Seamen's  Church  and  Mission  Socikty. 
Shanghai — Rev.   Ilnrry   N'ewcorab  and   wife. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Mis-sion. 
Shanghai — Rev.  D.   II.   Davis  and  wife:   Rov.  J. 
Crofoot   and   wife ;    Miss    SjisIp    M.    Biirdirk  :    Miss 
Rosa  W.  Palraborg,  M.  D. 

Sheoyang    Missimx. 
Tientsin — W.  S.  Johnston  and  wlfo  :   M.   M(  Nalr 
and  wife;  Miss  E.  K.  Brown. 


Taiyuenfu — E.  H.  Edwards,  M.  D..  and  wife. 
Swedish  American   Missionary   Covkxaxt. 
Fancheng — Rev.  A.  E.  Andre  and  wife. 
Siangyang — Rev.   P.  Matson  and  wife:  Rev.  i. 
H.  Swordson  and  wife. 

Swedish  Mission. 

Kuling — Miss  E.  Anderson  :  Miss  Angvik ;  UHn 
R.  Hallin :  Mist  T.  Hattrem ;  Miss  J.  M.  Hnnden; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  TJadep ;  Miss  B.  O.  Ulff. 

Kiaoyiu—MlBB  R.  Hattrem :  C.  H.  Tjader. 

(Twenty-five  others  are  reported  as  being  on 
furlough  in  Europe.) 

Swedish  Missionabi   Sociktt. 

Wuchang — Rev.  John  Skold  and  wife;  Rev.  & 
M  Freden  and  wife;  Miss  H.  Borjeson;  Re?.  8. 
Tannkoist. 

Shashi — Rev.  A.  P.  TJellstrom  and  wife;  Ber. 
B    E.  Ryden  and  wife ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Wennborg. 

Jchang — Rev.  K,  W.  Engdahl  and  wife:  Rev. 
K.  A.  Femstrom  and  wife :  Miss  E.  Isakson. 

United   Brethren   in   Christ. 

Canton — H.  K.  Shumaker,  M  D. ;  Miss  Regina 
BIgler.  M.  D. ;  Miss  A.  Patterson  :  Rev.  E.  B.  Ward 
and  wife. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

Newchwang — Rev.  John  Maclntyre  and  wife. 

Moukden — Rev.  John  Ross  and  wife ;  D.  Christie, 
M  D..  and  wife :  Rev.  W.  H.  Pullar  and  wife :  Rer. 
J  M.  Graham  and  wife ;  Miss  M.  C.  Homer ;  Misi 
K  C.  Jones:  Miss  M.  S.  Davidson;  Miss  Mar/ 
Paton ;  Miss  E.  L.  Starmer,  M.  D. 

Liaoyang — A.  M.  Westwater,  M.  D. ;  D.  D.  Mulr, 
M.  D.,  and  wife;  Rev.  George  Douglas  and  wife; 
Rev.  W.  MacNaughton ;  Miss  A  it  ken ;  Miss  Gra- 
ham :  Miss  Howie ;  Miss  Mundell. 

Sungari — Rev.  D.  T.  Robertson  and  wife :  Rev. 
J.  K.  Maclntyre. 

Kaiyuen — Rev.  J.  Webster  and  wife ;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Inglis:  Rev.  James  Stobie  and  wife. 

United  Evangelical  Mission. 
Ilankoio — Rev.  C.  Newton  Dubs  and  wife ;  Rev. 
Albert  Faessle  and  wife. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Hankow — Rev.  C.  W.  Allan  and  wife;  C.  8. 
Champness ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Hodge,  M.  D.,  and  wife ; 
Rev.  R.  T.  Booth:  D.  Entwistle ;  MUs  Wilkinson; 
Miss  K.  Gough  ;  Miss  Pomeroy. 

Wuchang — Rev.  G.  G.  Warren  and  wife ;  Rev. 
i:  F.  Gedye  and  wife;  Miss  Watson;  Miss  Ben- 
nett :  Miss  Hocking. 

Hanyang  -Rev.  T.  E.  North  and  wife;  Rev.  W. 
A    Cornaby  and  wife ;  Mrs.  Bell :  Miss  Ingram. 

Tchngan — Rev.  G.  L.  Pullan  and  wife;  A.  Mor- 
Wy.  M.  !>..  and  wife. 

suiriKfir — Rev.  Thomas  Protheroe  and  wife; 
Rov.  H.  li.  Sutton  and  wife. 

\(Ktnluhfu — G.  Miles  and  wife;  Rev.  A.  C.  Rose: 
Kov.  r.  V.  Dempsey  and  wife. 

^^  uxuih-  Ilev.  G.  A.  Clayton  and  wife;  Rev.  W. 
Ki  wl.-y  :  C.  W.  Mitchell  and  wife. 

Kuanffchi  -Rev.  K.  T.  P.  Scholes  and  wife;  Rev. 
.1.  K.  Hill  and  wife:  Miss  E.  T.  Taylor. 

chunoinino     K«'v.  w.  H.  Watson  and  wife;  Rev. 
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Canton — Rev.  C.  Bone  and  wife;  Rev.  8.  G. 
Tope  and  wife ;  Rev.  W.  Bridle  and  wife ;  Rev.  R. 
J.  J.  Macdonald,  M.  D.,  and  wife ;  Rev.  E.  Dewstoe ; 
Rev.  W.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Gaflf ;  Rev. 
T  S.  Herrlck ;  A.  Anderson,  M.  D. ;  Miss  A.  Wood : 
Miss  S.  Wilson. 

Woman's   Union   Mission. 
Shanghai — Miss  Mary  J.  Irvine;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Irvine ;  Miss  Emma  Garner,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Emma  O. 
Cleaver,  M.  D. ;  Miss  Minnett  Burnham,  M.  D. 

UNDKNOMI NATIONAL  AND  INDKPBNDBNT. 

Foochow — Miss  Bell ;  Miss  Crumper. 

Wttchen — E.  J.  Blandford  and  wife;  E.  E. 
Clark ;  Miss  Blandford ;  Miss  C.  r>ennox. 

Hinchang — U.  E.  Pownai  and  wife. 

Hukeo  UHen — Henry  C.  Cur  ran  ;  A.  Cuff. 

Tehnyan-Hsien — Ernest  Jones  and  wife. 

Tukiapu — James  A.  Gordon. 

Kienchanff — Harry  LAmb  and  wife ;  W.  H.  Bull. 

Xanchangfu — H.  C.  Klngham  and  wife;  Bilss  E. 
Barnet:  Miss  N.  Warr. 

Kiukiang — W.  H.  Lester  and  wife;  W.  A.  Al- 
cock  ;  Miss  Hattle  Johnson ;  Miss  Margaret  John- 
son ;  Miss  Mary  Johnson. 

Shanghai — Spencer  Jones  and  wife. 

Shuicheofu — R.  J.  Gould  and  wife;  T.  Melville. 

Chefoo — Miss  Downing. 

WeihaiwH—C.  P.  Hogg  and  wife;  B.  R.  Mud- 
ditt  and  wife;  J.  N.  Case,  M.  D..  and  wife;  C.  G. 
Roberts;  C.  H.  Buxbaum  and  wife;  J.  W.  Wilson 
and  wife. 

Cantoh — Charles  C.  Selden,  M.  D. 

Hoihow — Rev.  A.  K.  Street  and  wife. 

Laohokeo — A.  G.  Parrott  and  wife;  Miss  M.  G. 
Jones ;  Miss  M.  L.  Logan. 

Changsha — E.  S.  Dukes,  M.  D. 

Hhaohing — C.  E.  Comford. 

Chinghwa — T.  Hutton  and  wife :  Miss  C.  H.  von 
Hoseck. 


Taoists  and  Their  Religfion* 

BY     ALU  lA     BKWICKE     LITTLE. 

14  OW  vividly  I  remember  the  first  Taoist 
priest  I  ever  met  Standing  out  a  dark, 
sad  figure  a^inst  the  evening  sky  in  his  long 
ash-colored  gown,  with  his  hair  falling  dark 
about  his  cadaverous  cheeks,  a  little  white 
flag.  Inscribed  not  with  Imrl.  but  with  Chi- 
nese characters,  over  one  shoulder,  his  wood- 
en gong  under  his  arm,  a  shrine  to  the  God- 
dess of  Mercy  on  his  back,  and  a  sack  In 
which  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  faithful 
at  his  side.  "The  hearts  of  the  people  here 
are  corrupt/*  he  said,  "They  are  all  hard. 
This  Is  a  wicked  city."  Then  he  went  on  his 
way  into  the  city  again. 

If  we  could  but  have  photographed  him 
with  just  that  face  and  expression! 

It  was  too  late  to  call  to  him  to  return 
then,  but  we  told  our  servants  if  they  any- 
where saw  him  to  ask  him  Into  the  garden; 
and  there  one  day  we  asked  him  to  stand 
among  its  many  steps  under  the  shadow  of 
a  Judas-tree,  with  a  palm-tree  for  his  goal, 
and  briars  and  stones  about  his  feet.  He  at 
once  took  a  splendid  pose  without  ever  being 


asked,  grasping  the  clapper  of  his  gong,  and 
standing  immovable  for  at  least  twenty  min- 
utes. For  it  was  strangely  difficult  to  get 
the  camera  into  positon,  and  arrange  all  our 
accessories  to  our  satisfaction. 

He  came  from  the  distant  Province  of  Ho- 
nan,  and  he  went  about  collecting  money  to 
build  bridges  and  make  roads,  he  said.  He 
spoke  beautiful  Chinese.  And  that  was  all 
we  learnt  about  him  then,  as  we  sent  him 
down  some  c<i8h  and  imagined  the  transac- 
tion at  an  end.  But  some  hours  afterwards, 
going  into  the  entrance  hall,  I  found  him 
calmly  seated  there,  waiting.  On  seeing  me 
he  straightway  rose  and  said  with  perfect 
politeness,  and  in  that  beautiful  Chinese  of 
his  which  made  every  syllable  distinct  and 
yet  soft: 

"I  do  not  think  you  know  what  manner  of 
man  I  am.  I  travel  all  over  the  country, 
collecting  money  to  build  bridges  and  to  make 
roads,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  un- 
derstand, but  heaven  sees  everything,  both 
what  you  give  and  what  I  do  with  it."  He 
paused. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  **Shang-ti,  the  Above  All.  * 
"Ah,  you  know  that,"  he  said,  a  faint  smile 
Irradiating  for  a  moment  his  sad  features. 
"Well,  He  will  see  what  I  do  with  what  you 
give.  And  I  must  have  silver  to  build 
bridges  and  make  roads.  You  have  only  sent 
me  cash,**  and  so  speaking  very  gently  with 
a  polite  bow,  he  sat  down  and  calmly  waited 
again. 

Of  course  we  sent  him  silver,  and  equally 
of  course  I  have  often  been  teased  since  about 
the  great  cost  of  that  photograph,  and  laugh- 
ingly told  that  he  was  probably  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  clever  imposter,  but  none  of  our 
servants  would  ever  admit  this.  They  all  said 
he  was  "a  true  man." 

Years  afterwards,  when  it  was  our  lot  to 
live  in  a  Chinese  house  right  in  the  heart  of 
a    Chinese   city,   by   way   of  decorating  our 
:  strange    room — twenty-six  feet  by    thirteen, 
i  with  one  whole  long  side  all  windows,  and 
I  these  windows  all  of  blue  and   white  pat- 
j  terned  paper,  save  for  an  occasional  pane  of 
glass  to  let  in  light  after  the  Chinese  fashion 
I  — I  hung  some  photographs  upon  our  door, 
I  and  among  them  this  of  the  Taoist  priest 
And  one  of  our  Buddhist  friends,  from  Omi's 
sacred  mountain,  coming  to  see  us,  started 
with  a  smile,  exclaiming:      "Why,   I   know 
that  Taoist  priest.    He  Is  from  Honan.     He 
goes  about  collecting  money  for  bridges  and 
roads  now.     He  used  to  be  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral."    But  we  could   learn   no  more  even 
now.   though   the    Buddhist    priest    seemed 
greatly  interested  by  finding  his  portrait  on 
our  door,  and  stepped  forward  to  look  at  it 
again  and  again. 

One  is  always  pulled  up  short  when  one 
IS  beginning  to  be  romantic  about  a  China- 
man. Once  I  came  upon  a  great  celebra- 
tion, firecrackers,  theatricals  and  a  feast,  all 
given  by  a  great  mandarin,  a  very  high  of- 
ficial, in  honor  of  his  wife's  birthday.  She 
had  l>een  dead  for  thirty  years.  Did  he  love 
her  above  everything?    Would  he  be  present 
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at  the  play?  Would  he  take  part  in  the  feast? 
I  asked,  full  of  the  same  emotion  I  felt  as  a 
child  when  I  first  heard  of  King  Pedro  of 
Fortgual  crowning  his  poor  dead  Imelda,  and 
making  all  his  haughty  nobles  do  obeisance 
and  kiss  the  cold  hand  of  the  corpse.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  hear  any  more,  except  that 
such  a  celebration  so  many  years  afterwards 
was  unusual,  even  in  China,  the  land  of  sur- 
prises! And,  just  in  the  same  way,  I  have 
failed  so  far  to  hear  any  more  of  that  man 
from  Honan,  once  a  brigadier-general,  now  a 
mendicant  monk ;  but  there  is  One  above  who 
sees  all,  both  what  he  is  doing  and  why  he 
does  it. 

It  was  only  quite  lately  we  met  for  the 
first  time  a  Taoist  nun.  Few,  even  of  those 
who  have  lived  longest  in  China,  know  that 
such  a  being  exists.  And  meeting  her  gaze 
always  fixed  upon  me,  amongst  a  staring 
crowd  at  a  wayside  inn,  where  we  had 
stopped  for  a  midday  meal  and  rest,  I  was 
greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  manner  of  be- 
ing she  was.  It  seemed  impertinence  in  any 
man  to  look  me  so  full  in  the  face,  and  above 
all  to  smile  as  he  did  so;  yet  the  idea  of  her 
being  a  woman,  so  tall  and  well  set  up,  stand- 
ing there  so  fearlessly  in  the  open  street 
amongst  a  crowd  of  men,  and  in  that  loose, 
disfiguring  ashen  gray  robe,  seemed  impossi 


answering  all    questions,   as   if    she    were 
thinking,  "Surely  you  know  that?" 

We  had  spent  some  hours  at  a  Taoist  mon- 
astery a  few  weeks  before,  the  only  Taoist 
monastery  on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  moim- 
tain  of  Omi,  which  is  for  the  rest  entirely 
given  up  to  Buddhism  and  its  seventy-odd 
temples.    The  Taoists,  however,  with  that  ex- 
traordinary   eye    for    the  picturesque  with 
which  they  seemed  specially  gifted,  seem  to 
have  chosen  the  most  beautiful  site  upon  the 
mountain  for  their  home,  which  is  perched 
like  an  eyrie  on  an  out-jutting  spur  at  a 
great  height,  and  only  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  by  a  col  with  a  knife- 
edge.     All  the  hours  we  were  there  a  very 
curious,  and  to  our  ears  a  wholly  unmusical 
service  was  going  on.    They  had  just  finished 
roofing  their  temple  with  iron  tiles,  and  were 
returning  thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  they  were  so  far  preserved  from 
the  danger  of  fire.    Two  men  dressed  like  of- 
ficials with  official  caps  knelt    before    the 
altar,  alternately  intoning,  whilst  the  other 
beat  a  wooden  gong  or  clashed  cymbals,  and 
a  small  boy  rang  a  bell  at  what  to  us  seemed 
just  the  wrong  intervals.    We  did  not  care 
to  spend  the  night  there,  for  no  one  has  a 
good    word    for    Taoists,    unless    Buddhist 
priests,  whom  I  have  heard  say  gravely,  and 


ble.    We  could  not  even  believe  it  when  first  with  dignity:     "Some  are  good."     As  a  gen- 
we  were  told.  eral  rule  they  are  accused  of  being  mixed  up 

Then  we  beckoned  to  her  to  come  nearer,  with  many  magical  incantations  and  vile  sn- 
and  for  a  few  minutes  we  were  objects  of  perstitions;  but  I  am  always  very  loth  to  be- 
mutual  curiosity  to  each  other.  She  was  a  Heve  what  the  people  of  one  religion  say  of 
fine  grown  woman  with  feet  not  deformed  those  set  apart  for  the  teaching  of  another, 
according  to  the  Chinese  usage,  of  comely  Taoism,  an  older  religion  than  Buddhism, 
features  and  healthy  complexion,  with  an  dating  indeed  from  before  the  teachings  of 
abundance  of  glossy  hair  done  up  in  the  style  Confucius,  was  so  purely  beautiful  as  deliv 
affected  by  Taoist  priests,  drawn  in  loops  ered  by  Lao-tsze,  its  great  teacher,  that  Vic- 
through  the  bandeau  or  crownless  cap  they  tor  von  Strauss  says:  "In  the  loftiness,  as 
wear  twisted  so  as  to  sit  quite  high  on  the  in  the  depths  of  divine  knowledge  which  It 
top  of  the  head  towards  the  back,  and  fas-  exhibits,  as  well  as  in  the  profundity  of  ite 


tened  very  firmly  with  a  large  pin. 


moral   teaching,    it   is   comparable   with   no 


•Wty  do  you  not  travel  in  a  chair."  she  l\-,^rr^,e?^u'ol"i'Xh°Sfn^s  lYth'^Sl 

made  to  Abraham." 

And  then :  "Where  Lao-tsze  demands  com- 
plete surrender  of  self  to  Too  (the  Word  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John)    before  all  things. 


asked,  after  a  fresh  survey. 

"We  understand  the  roads  to  be  too  bad." 
"Then  why  not  at  least  ride?" 
"Ah!     If  we  could  but  find  a  pony. 


We  had  tried  bribes,  commands,  everything  with  total  renunciation  of  .^J^}^-T^^^^^^  J"^ 
in  vain,  for  the  day  was  of  that  kind  when  virtues  spring  up  of  themselves,  because  Too 
the  very  marrow  of  your  bones  seems  to  rules  in  the  heart; -when  we  find  liim  ^ 
melt.  Straightway  the  nun  told  us  how  and  wording  recognition  to  the  same  virttuM 
where  to  get  a  pony,  and  a  most  lovely  little  which  we  also  Pf ^^^^^f  J?^^PO^ji^»s„^f  ^^ 
animal  she  procured  for  us.  She  told  us  she.^nlon  of  the  soul  with  Too  we  cannot  but 
was  staying  in  the  neighborhood  with  her  re- 1  ^e  reminded  of  the  gospel  ethics, 
lations.  and  then  expressed  rather  a  willing-       Lao-tsze.  bom  In  the  year  604  B.  C.  was 

already  very  old  when  Confucius  was  yet  a 
young  man  seeking  to  learn  from  others; 
and  from  the  recorded  remark  of  Confucius 
after  their  memorable  interview,  we  see  what 
impression  the  great  Honan  teacher  made 
upon  him  then,  even  in  his  lifetime:  "1 
know  how  birds  can  fiy,  fishes  swim,  and 
animals  run.  But  the  runner  may  be  snared, 
the  swimmer  hooked,  and  the  flyer  shot  by 
the  arrow.  But  there  is  the  dragon,  I  cannot 
tell  how  he  mounts  on  the  wind  through  the 


ness  than  a  wish  to  receive  us  in  her  convent 
should  our  return  journey  lead  us  through 
the  city  where  it  was  situated.  Then  her  at- 
tention was  diverted  by  some  singing.  A 
number  of  Taoist  priests  appeared,  pausing 
with  lighted  candles  and  strange  rites  at 
each  door  down  the  street.  Our  nun  joined 
the  party,  rather  listening  to  and  surveying 
the  monks  than  herself  taking  part  in  the 
worship.  It  wa3  of  Kwanyin,  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  she  said.  She  had,  besides  a  great 
freedom  of  movement,  an  impatient  way  of '  clouds  and  rises  to  heaven.     Today  I  have 
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seen  Lao-tsze.  and  can  only  compare  him  to! 
the  dragon.** 

In  the  one  small  book,  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
the  Ck)urt  Librarian  wrote  for  the  Military 
Guardian  of  the  Frontier,  as  the  one  man 
who  understood — who  was  worth  writing  for, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  it  before  retiring,  no 
one  has  ever  known  whither,  we  find:  "Not 
presuming  to  claim  precedence  in  the  world, 
I  can  make  mjrself  a  vessel  fit  for  the  most 
distinguished  services." — "Nowadays,  always, 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  lament  over  the 
decadence  of  virtue! — ^Nowadays,  they  give 
up  gentle  compassion  and  cultivate  courage; 
they  give  up  frugality,  and  try  to  be  generous 
without  it;  they  give  up  being  last  and  seek 
to  be  first;  of  all  which  the  end  is  death." 
Indeed,  his  teaching  seems  to  have  been  an 


almost  prehistoric  Quakerism:  "Gentle  com- 
passion is  sure  to  overcome  in  fight,  and  to 
be  firm  in  maintaining  its  own.  Heaven  will 
save  its  possessor,  protecting  him  by  his  gen- 
tleness." 

In  one  of  the  earliest  books  by  a  disciple, 
often  attributed  to  Lao-tsze,  we  find  that 
beautiful  saying:  "There  are  no  special  doors 
in  man's  lot  for  calamity  and  blessing,  which 
come  as  men  themselves  call  them,  and  their 
recompenses  follow  good  and  evil  deeds  as 
the  shadow  follows  the  substance."  Von 
Strauss  says  again:  "Lao-tsze  shows  the 
firmest  possible  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
perfectly  righteous  man,  and  he  says:  Xo! 
a  truly  perfect  man;  and  all  turn  to  him!' 
May  we  not  discover  something  in  the  high- 
est sense  prophetic  in  this  view  of  an  old  so- 
called  heathen?" 


A   SUNDAY   IN   CHINA. 

BY    REV.    W.    DKANS,    OF    ICHANQ. 


In  a  Chinese  city  Sunday  is  no  different 
*■  from  olher  days.  The  Chinese  do  not  di- 
vide time  into  weeks,  only  into  months,  and 
every  day  is  like  its  neighbor,  except  when 
feast  days  come.  Then  the  people  take  a 
holiday,  and  have  special  worship,  proces- 
sions, theatricals  and  boat  races.  These  feast 
days  occur  in  the  first,  fifth,  seventh  and 
eighth  moons. 

On  Sundays  the  streets  are  as  busy  as  on 
other  days.  There  is  buying  and  selling. 
When  a  Chinaman  becomes  a  Christian  he 
begins  to  observe  Sunday  as  worship  day. 
Not  that  he  stops  his  work  altogether;  we 
dare  not  force  any  man  to  do  that  But  he 
comes  to  church  once  or  twice  to  worship. 

Sunday  as  a  rest  day  will  never  come  into 
China  as  a  custom  by  force.  It  will  only  come 
when  the  nation  recognizes  Christianity,  or 
when  the  nation  recognizes  the  need  of  a 
rest  day  for  man. 

We  think  our  congregations  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  church  of  the  same 
size  at  home.  Our  usual  Sunday  attendance 
is  over  200,  while  our  membership  is  little 
more  than  300. 

Morning  service  begins  at  11  a.  m.  As 
clocks  and  watches  are  rare  in  our  district 
our  members  have  to  guess  the  time.  Many 
come  too  early,  some  come  too  late,  some- 
times only  arriving  in  time  for  the  benedic- 
tion. Those  who  come  too  early  sit  in  the 
guest  room  or  in  the  porch-way,  and  have 
tea  and  a  smoke.  Smoking  and  drinking  tea 
at  worship  time  may  seem  peculiar,  and  even 
out  of  place,  to  the  home  people,  who  are  so 
decorous  in  worship.  But  it  is  a  Chinese 
custom.  Whenever  we  go  to  call  on  a  China- 
man, or  enter  a  shop  on  business,  we  are  al- 
ways offered  lea  and  a  pipe.  We  do  not  try 
to  break  down  customs  that  are  harmless. 


The  women  and  girls  all  sit  in  the  front 
seats  and  are  separated  from  the  men  by  a 
screen.  The  Chinese  would  look  very  un- 
favorably on  a  home  congregation,  where 
men  and  women  sit  together.  In  this  mat- 
ter again  we  pay  respect  to  native  custom, 
so  as  not  to  offend  needlessly. 

We  have  one  or  two  variations  from  the 
usual  home  service.  At  prayer  all  kneel  on 
r.traw  mats  and  face  the  minister.  To  kneel 
is  the  native  idea  of  reverence.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  audibly  repeated  by  all.  Sometimes 
the  congregation  follows  the  minister  in  re- 
[leating  the  Apostles'  Creed.  BJvery  Sunday 
a  psalm  is  read  antiphonally. 

While  reading  the  Scripture,  and  some- 
times while  preaching,  questions  are  asked 
of  the  congregation.  There  is  always  a  read- 
1  iness  to  answer.  Most  of  the  people  cannot 
read.  The  Gospel  comes  to  them  "by  hear- 
ing." Hence  it  is  necesary  to  read  only  a 
few  verses  for  the  Scripture  lesson,  and  to 
I  give  a  clear,  concise  explanation  of  it  The 
'  sermon,  too  has  to  be  simple  and  plain  with 
well-defined  heads.  Often  we  write  the  ser- 
mon divisions  on  a  black  cloth  and  hang  it 
up  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Before  and  dur- 
ing the  sermon  the  divisions  are  repeated 
by  the  congregation.  Whatever  method  will 
awaken  the  attention,  stir  the  imagination 
and  strengthen  the  memory,  we  feel  justified 
in  using.  It  is  a  great  task  and  a  weighty 
responsibility  to  lead  those  Chinese  converts 
into  the  truth,  and  to  keep  them  walking  in 
the  way  of  Life.  It  is  also  a  great  joy  to  open 
up  the  Scriptures  to  the  understandings  of 
the  people. 

When  we  are  beginning  our  evening  serv- 
ices at  6  p.  M.,  the  congregations  at  home 
are  gathering  for  their  morning  worship;  so 
we  have  special  remembrance  of  our  friends 
J  far  away. 
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MISSIONARY  EXERCISES  AND  RECITATIONS. 


Our  Cotssins  from  Over  the  Seas. 

A    MISSIONARY    EXERCISE. 
BY   IDA   B.   COLE. 

(The  children  should  be  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  nation  they  represent.  These  costumes  are 
easily  made ;  sometimes  they  can  be  loaned  from 
the  Headquarters  of  your  Missionary  Society.) 

1 . — Open  i  n  g  Hymn. 

2. — ScRiiTURE  Lesson  by  Six  children. 

First  Child— The  field  is  the  world.  (Matt. 
13:38). 

Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  the  harvest? 

Behold.  I  say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes 
and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest.     (John  4:35). 

Secu7id  Child— Go  out  quickly  into  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in 
hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt  and  the  blind.  (Luke  14:21).  As  we 
have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men.     (Gal.  6:10). 

Third  Child— He  first  findeth  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have 
found  the  Messiah  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  Christ.  And  he  brought  him  to 
Jesus.  (John  1:41.42).  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     (Matt.  28:19). 

Fourth  Child — Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you:  and,  lo,  1  am  with  you  alway.  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  (Matt.  28:20).  For 
the  promise  Is  unto  you.  and  to  your  chll- 
(iren.  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off.  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  (Acts 
2:39). 

Fifth  Child— Ana  this  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom shall  \)e  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations.  (Matt.  24:14). 
That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
shoulil  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all 
nations.      ( Luke  24:47). 

Sislh  Child — These  are  written,  that  ye 
niight  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  His  name.  (John  20:31). 
For  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men.  whorr^hy  we  must  be 
i^aved.     (Acts  4:12). 

In  Concert — Verily.  I  say  unto  you.  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein. 
(Mark  10:15).  For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life.     (John  3:16). 


'      3. — Prayeb  by  Pastor. 
I     4. — Singing. 
I      5. — Recitation. 

I  OUR  COUSIN  FROM  JAPAN. 

I  By  a  Girl. 

I  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  once  said  that  the  doc- 
i  trine  of  original  sin  Is  confuted  hy  the  Jap- 
I  anese  children,  for  they  never  seem  to  do  any 
!  mischief.  I  think  Sir  Edwin  only  saw  as 
I  In  our  company  manners.  Perhaps  we  ought 
j  to  be  better  than  children  In  this  country, 
I  for  there  Isn't  so  much  mischief  we  can  do; 
there  lb  so  little  furniture  In  our  houses  that 
'  there  Is  not  much  to  be  broken,  and  the  peo 
,  pie  let  us  play  on  the  streets  with  freedom. 
I  You  will  also  see  children  as  young  as  five 
'  or  six  years  of  age  carrying  a  small  baby  on 
;  their  shoulders.  The  little  nurse  runs, 
I  jumps,  walks,  flies  his  kite,  plays  hop-scotch, 
or  fishes  for  frogs  in  the  gutter,  the  baby 
,  strapped  to  his  shoulder  all  the  while. 

We  have  a  great  many  toys;  the  shops  are 
full  of  them.  The  third  of  March  is  the  year 
ly  holiday  for  girls;  on  that  day  we  dress  In 
our  best  clothes  and  presents  are  given  to 
us.  The  fifth  of  May  Is  the  fesUval  for 
boys. 

The  women  of  our  country  are  very  small. 
When  I  first  came  to  your  country  the  tall 
women  frightened  me.  The  women  of  Japan 
are  very  proud  of  their  hair;  we  don't  have 
to  comb  it  every  day,  as  you  do  in  this  coon 
try;  but  we  have  a  barber  come  and  dress  it 
three  times  a  week.  It  takes  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  for  it  must  be  oiled  and  glued  and 
packed.  While  he  Is  arranging  her  hair  the 
.lapanese  woman  sits  on  the  floor.  In  front  of 
a  tiny  bureau,  about  as  large  as  the  dolls' 
bureaus  In  this  country.  This  bureau  has  a 
little  mirror. 

We  do  not  wear  hats  or  bonnets.  We  think 
our  dresses  are  very  pretty  and  I  am  glad 
that  some  of  the  women  In  this  country  find 
them  comfortable.  We  wear  sandals  on  our 
feet,  and  we  take  them  off  when  we  go  Into 
the  house,  for  our  floors  are  covered  with 
matting,  and  we  must  keep  it  clean. 

Our  houses  are  not  like  yours;  the  front 
of  our  house  will  slide  right  back  and  leave 
the  house  all  open  to  the  street. 

Women  and  girls  are  better  treated  In 
Japan  than  In  any  other  Eastern  country 
and  times  are  growing  better  since  the  Chris- 
tian schools  have  been  established.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  very  favorable  to  these  schools. 
They  mean  much  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
my  dear  homeland,  and  so  I  come  to  you 
tonight  with  the  plea  that  you  will  give  gen- 
erously to  send  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  Japan. 
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6. — Recitation. 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DOT 

Now  if  you  should  visit  a  Japanese  home. 

Where  there  isn't  a  sofa  or  chair. 

And  your  hostess  should  say, 

"Take  a  seat,  sir,  I  pray," 

Now  where  would  you  sit?  tell  me  where. 

And  should  they  persuade  you  to  stay  there 
and  dine. 

Where  knives,  forks  and  spoons  are  unknown 

Do  you  think  that  you  could  eat  with  chop- 
sticks of  wood? 

And  how  might  you  pick  up  a  bone? 

And,  then,  should  they  take  you  a  Japanese 
drive. 

In  a  neat  little  rickshaw  of  blue. 

And  you  found  in  Japan  that  your  horse  was 
a  man, 

Now,  what  do  you  think  you  would  do? 

— Independent. 
7. — Recitation. 

SOME  JAPANESE  CUSTOMS. 
By  a  Girl. 

My  sister  has  told  you  about  the  women 
and  children  of  Japan;  I  will  tell  you  about 
some  of  our  customs.  You  would  think  our 
manner  of  eating  peculiar.  You  would  have 
to  sit  on  the  floor,  if  you  dined  with  us.  The 
first  course  would  probably  be  soup  with  fish 
dressing;  this  would  be  put  on  a  little  tray 
in  front  of  you.  Perhaps  you  would  not  like 
this  dish,  for  the  fish  is  eaten  raw.  some- 
times when  almost  alive.  I  see  you  make  a 
face  at  that,  just  as  we  do  when  we  see  peo- 
ple in  this  country  eat  "rare"  beef. 

Sometimes  a  dinner  party  will  have  fifteen 
courses;  if  all  the  food  is  not  eaten,  each 
guest  takes  what  is  left  on  the  tray,  wraps 
it  in  a  napkin  and  puts  it  in  the  corner  of  her 
sleeve. 

We  have  no  oaths  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. We  are  a  very  polite  people.  We  are 
more  progressive  than  the  other  nations 
around  us.  In  1869  our  Emperor  sent  fifty 
men  around  the  world  to  study  arts  and  edu- 
cation. 

We  never  hurry,  so  time  does  not  count  in 
Japan.  Some  of  our  women  are  highly  edu- 
cated and  some  of  them  read  and  sing  to 
audiences;  these  entertainments  last  two  or 
three  hours. 

If  you  attend  one  you  will  have  to  take  off 
your  shoes  and  check  them  in  the  hall  be- 
fore you  enter:  then  you  go  in  and  take  a 
seat  on  the  floor.  While  you  wait  for  the  en- 
tertainment to  begin,  girls  are  going  about 
the  hall,  selling  tea  and  cake.  When  the 
lady  reader  appears  she  seats  herself  on  a  rug 
before  a  desk,  upon  which  she  places  her 
manuscript:  sometimes  she  holds  a  musical 
instrument  in  her  hands  and  plays  low  music 
upon  it  while  she  reads. 

We  have  many  fine  qualities  as  a  nation, 
but  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  we  need  the 
faith  in  and  the  salvation  through  Him  who 
said:     "I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

8. — SlNOINO. 


9. — Recitation. 

OUR   COUSIN   FROM   TURKEY. 
By  a  Girl.  . 

I  know  very  well  that  in  this  country  there 
is  much  bitter  feeling  against  Turkey,  but  I 
plead  with  you  not  to  shut  your  ears  and 
your  hearts  to  the  cries  of  my  people. 

We  are  not  as  happy  as  the  children  in 
Japan.  Our  mothers  do  not  believe  in  bring- 
ing us  up  tenderly,  for  they  want  to  make  us 
hardy. 

The  little  baby  is  bound  firmly  in  a  wooden 
cradle,  so  he  cannot  move  his  hands  or  feet, 
and  over  the  top  of  the  cradle  is  a  bar  on 
which  are  fastened  some  wooden  rings, 
which  rattle  as  the  cradle  is  rocked  on  the 
hard  floor. 

I  don't  think  the  little  folks  in  this  coun- 
try would  like  to  take  their  bath  in  a  bitter 
cold  room  or  court-yard,  as  we  do.  We  have 
very  few  toys,  and  when  the  missionaries 
give  us  a  doll,  a  ball  or  a  picture,  we  are 
very  happy. 

The  boys  go  to  school.  If  you  should  pass 
a  mosque  or  a  Gregorian  church  you  would 
hear* a  loud  noise  in  the  school  and  would 
think  it  was  recess.  But  it  is  the  study 
hour,  and  they  all  study  aloud,  and  the  boy 
who  studies  loudest  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  most  studious. 

In  your  country  a  boy,  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  takes  off  his  hat  and  wears  his 
shoes;  but  in  Turkey  the  boys  wear  their 
red  fezes  during  school  hours,  and  leave  their 
shoes  on  the  shelves  by  the  outside  door. 

I'here  are  no  schools  for  Mohammedan 
girls,  except  in  the  very  large  cities,  because 
the  people  think  a  girl  does  not  need  to  read. 
A  Mohammedan  girl  can  never  attend  a 
mosque  or  a  public  religious  service,  and 
some  people  think  she  has  no  soul. 

But  the  Christian  missionaries  have  come 
to  us  and  told  us  that  the  Savior  loves  the 
Turkish  people  and  that  He  gave  His  life 
for  us.  It  will  take  many  years  to  convince 
my  people,  and  my  heart  is  very  sad  at  the 
thought  of  so  many  of  them  dying  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

The  children  of  Turkey  stretch  forth  their 
hands  to  you.  in  a  prayer  that  you  will  not 
leave  them  in  darkness,  but  will  give  more 
and  do  more  to  send  the  blessed  tidings  of 
salvation  to  them. 

9. — Singing. 

1 0. — Recitation  . 

A  COUSIN  FROM  CHINA. 
By  a  Girl. 

Since  I  have  been  in  your  country  I  have 
noticed  with  sadness  that  no  class  of  people 
here  are  regarded  with  so  great  contempt  as 
the  Chinese,  and  yet  for  some  things  we  de- 
serve your  respect.  We  are  a  very  old  nation. 
When  the  people  of  England  were  savages 
we  had  a  kind  of  civilization. 

When  Moses  was  leading  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  we  had  a  settled 
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nation  and  the  same  form  of  government  as 
now. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  not  progressive. 
The  women  of  China  do  hard  work  in  the 
quarries,  pounding  with  great  sledge-ham- 
mers; carrying  the  stone  and  timber  to  put 
up  buildings,  and  often  you  will  see  a  woman 
and  a  buffalo  harnessed  together,  plowing  the 
rice  field. 

The  women  of  the  upper  class  have  small 
feet.  When  they  are  biabies  their  feet  arc 
bound  so  they  cannot  grow.  Even  in  your 
country  women  have  been  proud  of  small 
feet;  perhaps  the  idea  came  from  China. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  has  a  very  strong 
hold  upon  us.  When  a  person  dies  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  spirit  enters  a  small  wooden 
tablet;  these  tablets  are  kept  in  a  room  on  a 
table.  If  one  is  injured  the  people  believe 
that  the  spirit  living  in  that  tablet  will  bring 
some  misfortune  upon  the  family.  In  this 
country  you  sometimes  hear  of  haunted 
houses  and  ghosts,  but  in  my  country  every 
house  has  many  departed  spirits. 

Dear  friends,  forget  not  China  in  her  need; 
forsake  her  not  in  her  ignorance,  but  re- 
double your  energies  to  send  the  truth  lo 
her.  More  than  anything  else  China  needs 
the  teachings  of  the  dear  Jesus,  who  died 
that  the  world  might  have  life.  , 

11. — Collection  Speech.  | 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BOYS  OF  CHINA,    ' 

By  a  Boy.  [ 

My  name  is  Alle  Sing  Lee;  ! 
My  home  is  over  the  sea. 

I  bring  a  message  to  you  ! 

From  the  boys  who  wear  a  queue.  i 

My  land  is  in  error's  night,  j 
Will  you  send  the  Gospel  light? 

We  are  bound  in  chains  of  sin.  . 

Darkness  and  evil  within;  , 

But  down  from  His  home  above. 
Christ  looks  with  pitying  love,  j 

And  says  to  you,  "Go  and  teach, 
To  this  people  my  Gospel  preach." 

Shall  our  cries  be  long  unheard? 

We  starve  for  the  Blessed  Word ;  , 

Thirst  for  the  Water  of  Life:  ! 

Know  only  sorrow  and  strife. 

When  God  offers  sweetest  peace.  j 

And  from  sin  a  quick  release.  I 

Hear  friends,  of  your  riches  give. 
That  China  may  know  and  live; 
That  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Our  kingdom  may  quickly  bless. 
You  have  gold,  plenty  in  store. 
And  my  China's  need  is  sore. 
For  Chinese  children  I  pray. 
Lei  your  gifts  be  large  today. 

12. — Collection. 

13.— Singing. 

14. — Benkdiction  by  Pa.siou. 


How  Gods  Grow  m  Bumuu 

The  other  day  I  saw  hundreds  of  Burmese 
in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  Ordinarily  oar 
native  population  is  in  anything  but  a  fren- 
zied mood.  The  reason  for  this  eztraordi 
nary  emotion  is  as  follows: 

About  five  months  ago  a  golden  image  of 
Gaudama,  worth  $20,000,  was  stolen  from  a 
famous  pagoda  near  Pakokku.  The  ima^e 
was  made  of  pure  gold  leaf  and  represented 
the  religious  offering  of  generations  of  Bud- 
dhists. Every  month  the  god  was  added  to 
by  Burmese  devotees  plastering  it  with  gold 
leaf.  Thus  do  gods  grow  in  Burma!  This 
particular  idol  dated  back  300  years,  and  had 
often  been  carried  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
received  accretions  of  the  precious  metal. 
Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  district 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  robbery.  The 
police  failed  to  find  the  robbers. 

One  day  recently  a  ploughman  had  un- 
yoked his  oxen  for  the  noontide  rest  The 
beasts  were  allowed  to  stray  along  the 
hedges  to  get  what  grass  they  could.  Sud- 
denly the  ploughman  was  awakened  by  an 
unwonted  bellowing,  and  went  up  to  his  oxen 
to  see  what  was  wrong  with  them.  At  the 
feet  of  one  he  saw  some  golden  substance, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  third  part  of  the 
missing  idol.  He  came  into  Pakokku  and 
deposited  the  find  in  the  government  treas- 
ury. No  more  was  discovered.  The  cow  was 
purchased  by  the  pagoda-worshipers,  and  is 
to  be  kept  as  sacred  to  the  pagoda  until  it 
dies. 

The  gold  was  recently  displayed  in  a  mon- 
astery to  the  admiring  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
Burmese.  A  cunning  workman  made  a  small 
image  of  Gaudama  out  of  a  fraction  of  the 
gold,  and  the  image  was  handed  round  by  a 
Burmese  officer  among  the  assembled 
crowds.  My  wife  and  I  went  over  to  the 
monastery  to  see  the  sight.  The  official 
brought  us  the  god  to  inspect,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gold  was  laid  out  on  a  monk's  golden 
bedstead.  The  said  Burman  explained  to  the 
people  that  funds  were  wanted  to  make  good 
the  stolen  gold. 

He  then  proceeded  to  pass  through  the 
kneeling  throngs,  allowing  the  people  to  wor- 
ship the  golden  idol  as  he  slowly  threaded 
his  way  along.  The  excitement  was  tremen- 
dous. Wherever  the  idol  was  carried  a  buzz 
as  of  a  hundred  thousand  bees  arose,  and 
the  Buddhists  shook  in  every  limb  and  pros- 
trated themselves  again  and  again.  I  had 
never  seen  such  emotion  in  pagoda  or  mon- 
astery before.  As  we  passed  out  we  saw  the 
fortunate  animal  which  found  part  of  the 
stolen  gold.  On  his  forehead  he  wore  a 
piece  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  and 
was  the  object  of  much  admiration.  A  Bur- 
man  remarked:  "This  is  a  very  clever  bul- 
lock, Sayah!"  I  thought  he  was  a  very  for- 
tunate one  at  least. — A  Burman  Missionary. 
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Penny  Tradings  for  Missfons* 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  ib 
very  successful  in  raising  money  for  mis- 
sions. In  some  places  pennies  are  given  to 
children  to  use  in  trading,  the  sum  gained  to 
be  reported  for  missions. 

The  following  is  one  girl's  account  of  how 
she  traded  with  her  penny: — 

"With  my  penny  I  bought  some  wool  and 
made  a  doll,  which  sold  for  twopence. 

"With  this  twopence  I  bought  more  wool, 
and  made  dolls,  which  sold  for  fourpence. 

"With  threepence  of  this  I  bought  material 
for  a  pincushion,  which,  when  made,  1  sold 
for  sixpence,  and  with  the  remaining  penny 
I  bought  two  dolls,  which,  when  dressed,  1 
sold  for  twopence  each.    I  now  had  tenpence. 

"Then  I  bought  one  pennyworth  of  cotton 
and  made  some  garters,  and  sold  them  for 
threepence.     I  now  had  1«. 

"Then  I  had  some  wool  given,  and  knit 
some  baby's  socks,  which  sold  for  sixpence. 
I  now  had  l8.  5d. 

"  With  threepence  of  this  I  bought  mater- 
ial and  made  a  pincushion,  which  I  hold  for 
sixpence.    I  now  had  Is.  8d. 

"Then  I  bought  some  wool  for  twopence 
and  made  a  doll,  which  I  sold  for  fourpence. 
I  now  had  Is.  lOd. 

"The  beans  which  grew  from  the  dwarf 
bean-seed  sold  for  a  shilling.  I  now  had  2s. 
lOd. 

"Then  I  bought  a  pennyworth  of  white 
Shetland  wool,  and  I  had  half  an  ounce  of 
pink  wool  given  to  me.  I  had  this  wool 
worked  up  into  one  doll's  bonnet,  which  sold 
for  threepence,  and  twelve  pairs  of  dolls' 
socks,  which  I  sold  for  twopence  a  pair.  I 
now  had  5s. 

"Next  1  bought  two  ounces  of  black  wor- 
sted and  made  eight  dolls,  which  sold  for  a 
penny  each.    I  now  had  5s.  5r/. 

"Then  a  lady  gave  me  threepence.  I  now 
had  5s.  Sd.  This  is  the  money  that  I  reported 
for  missions. 


A  Christian  Boy  of  Burma* 

One  of  our  missionaries  in  Burma  writes:  — 
•*The  other  day,  one  of  our  small  but  very 
bright  boys,  who  is  now  very  sick  with 
small-pox,  told  me,  'Mamma.  I  pray  every 
night  and  morning  as  the  Bible  says,  but  not 
where  Po  On  (his  brother)  or  the  older 
folks  can  see  me,  for  they  get  very  angry.' 
Thp  same  little  one  I  heard  repeating  in  Eng- 


lish to  himself,  as  he  was  running  around 

the  yard, — 

'When  I  look  up  to  yonder  skv. 

So  pare,  80  bright,  so  very  high, 

I  think  of  One  I  cannot  see. 

Bat  One  who  thinks  and  cares  for  me.' 

"May  that  One  spare  his  life  to  become  a 
blessing  to  his  people." 

Little  Lan  See  of  China* 

When  little  Lan  See  was  three  years  old, 
her  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister  were 
heathen.  They  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
so,  of  course,  they  knew  nothing  of  Christ- 
mas. They  had,  however,  many  gala  days — 
festal  days — ^filled  from  dawn  to  darkness 
with  the  worship  of  hideous  idols.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  noise  during  these  feast 
days,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  wor- 
ship of  heathen  gods. 

You  remember  what  the  angels  sang  when 
Christ  was  bom.  Well,  some  one,  a  good 
missionary,  of  course,  with  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
to  men."  in  his  soul,  reached  little  Lan  See's 
father.  He  was  the  instrument  in  God's 
hands  of  lifting  the  poor  heathen's  feet  up 
on  the  rock  Christ  Jesus.  Then  when  the 
father  was  there,  the  rest  of  the  family  soon 
followed,  all  but  one — a  boy  nearly  grown. 

The  father  became  a  native  helper — a 
brave  and  faithful  one.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  when  little  Lan  See  was  five  years  old. 
there  was  an  entertainment  to  be  given  in 
the  church,  which  was  decorated  with  green 
branches.  Lan  See  was  to  take  part,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  going  to  see  her — 
all  but  the  one  brother  out  of  the  fold. 

I^n  See  was  his  dearly  loved  pet,  and 
when  she  put  her  tiny  arm  around  his  neck 
and  begged  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to 
"come  and  see  her,"  she  was  irresistible. 

A  very  strange  thing  happened  that  night. 
The  little  ones  from  the  kindergarten  were 
going  through  a  motion  song.  Little  Lan  See 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  children.  Her 
big  brother's  admiring  eyes  followed  her 
every  movement.  Just  as  the  motion  song 
was  over,  Lan  See  came  forward  and  recited 
in  Chinese: 

I'm  Jesas'  little  child. 

And  I  love  Him. 
Oh.  how  I  love  Him — love  Him. 

She  was  charming.  Her  black  eyes  were 
glowing,  her  lips  were  red  as  coral,  and  her 
shimmering  silk  gown  with  its  gold  dots 
waved  like  blue  and  white  clouds  sprinkled 
with  stars  around  her.  It  was  over,  even  its 
repetition  after  a  prolonged  encore,  and  then 
suddenly  out  from  the  large  audience  darted 
a  boy,  who,  leaning  over  the  altar  railing, 
held  out  his  arms  for  little  Lan  See.  She  did 
not  hesitate,  but  sprang  to  her  loving  broth- 
er's arms.  He  held  her  close,  his  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears.  Then,  bearing  her  aloft,  he 
cried  out,  with  the  shout  of  a  victor:  — 

"And  I  love  Him  too.  dear  little  Lan  See. 
Oh.  how  I  love  Him— love  Him. " 
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Sowing:  Good  Seed  in  India* 


Some  time  ago  a  missionary  was  travelling 
through  crowded  villages  in  India  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  goto  one  never  before 
visited.  On  his  arrival  the  people  collected 
around  him,  and  begged  him  to  send  them  a 
missionary  and  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  them 
"the  sacred  book." 

The  missionary  asked  them,  "What  do  you 
know  about  my  sacred  book?"  And  an  old 
man  sitting  near  him  answered,  "I  know  a 
little  of  it."  and  began  repeating  in  Tamil 
the  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  St.  John's , 
Gospel.  To  his  surprise,  also,  he  found  that 
the  man  was  totally  blind. 

He  asked  how  he  could  possibly  have  learn- 
ed so  much.  The  man  answered  that  a  lad 
from  some  distance,  who  had  been  taught  In 
a  mission  school,  had  for  months  been  work- 
ing in  this  village,  and  had  brought  with  him 
a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  read 
this  aloud  so  often  that  the  blind  man  had 
learned  it  by  heart;  and  although  the  boy 
had  left  the  village  some  time  before,  not  a 
word  of  these  precious  truths  had  been  for- 
gotten. 


Children  in  Japan  Worshiping^  Idols* 

rhildren  in  Japan  early  learn  to  look  upon 
ugly  images  of  wood,  stone  or  metal  with  j 
leverence  and  fear.  They  are  to  be  seen  In  I 
homes  and  temples,  in  graveyards  and  I 
groves,  on  high  places  and  by  the  road- 1 
side.  One  may  l)e  so  large  that  a  full-grown  | 
man  can  crawl  into  his  nostril  or  sit  astride 
his  thumb.  Another  may  be  small  enough 
to  be  worn  as  a  charm  on  a  watch  chain. 

Once  while  walking  about  a  temple  I 
glanced  up  and  saw  through  the  gloom  and 
smoke  the  face  of  a  hideous  idol  looking 
down  upon  me  from  th*^  wall.  Its  eyes 
glared  so  and  its  teeth  w^eve  so  monstrous  as 
they  showed  through  the  ugly  parted  lips 
that  I  was  startled  beyond  measure.  Its 
nose  shot  straight  out  from  its  face  and 
ended  like  the  big  end  of  a  gourd.  Who 
could  worship  such  a  creature?  And  yet 
crowds  of  people  were  surging  about  the 
idol. 

Children  are  held  in  arms  or  lifted  upon 
the  backs  and  shoulders  of  their  parents.  A 
shower  of  paper  wads  fly  through  the  air. 
They  are  aimed  at  the  image.  Some  stick 
fast  to  its  great  nose  and  face,  and  many  fall 
to  the  ground.  These  are  prayers  written 
upon  slips  of  soft  paper  which  are  chewed 
in  the  mouth  and  thrown  by  the  worshipper. 
The  wad  that  sticks  fast  guarantees  an  an- 
swer; those  that  fall  contain  petitions  which 
are  unheard. 

The  children  in  their  play  will  make  little 
shrines  and  mud  idols  and  burn  before  them 
real  or  imaginary  incense.  The  conception 
of  the  parent  has  grown  into  the  thought  of 
the  Japanese  l)oy.  and  he  works  it  out  in 
mud  or  straw. 


Some  Games  of  Hindu  Girk. 

The  little  Hindu  girl  plays  with  dolls. 
Frequently  she  has  two  wooden  dolls,  carved 
like  idols.  One  is  dressed  like  a  boy  and 
the  other  like  a  girl,  and  she  plays  at  hav- 
ing marriage  ceremonies  for  them. 

I  once  saw  some  schoolgirls  playing  at 
marrying  each  other.  When  a  family  is  all 
girls  the  parents  sometimes  pretend  thai 
one  is  a  boy,  and  they  dress  her  in  loose 
trousers  so  that  she  looks  just  like  one.  Now. 
one  of  those  trouser-clad  girls  was  the  bride- 
groom, and  another  child,  with  her  head  all 
covered  with  jesamine  buds  strung  together 
and  sewn  on  to  her  hair,  was  the  bride. 

The  other  children  came  up  by  twos  and 
blessed  the  couple;  they  scattered  rice  and 
petals  of  roses  on  them,  and  taking  sandal- 
wood paste  from  a  silver  cup,  smeared  it  on 
their  arms;  then  sprinkling  them  with  rose- 
water  from  a  silver  sprinkler,  presented  a 
brass  tray  of  fruits,  and  sweets,  and  betel- 
nuts. 

One  of  the  teachers  sang  a  long  edding 
hymn,  and  the  children  all  looked  very  se- 
rious over  their  funny  little  game.  They  did 
not  come  up  according  to  their  ages,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  caste  or  family.  One  tall 
girl,  who  looked  as  if  she  should  have  been 
the  leader,  came  up  last  of  all  because  she 
belonged  to  a  family  of  humble  station. 

The  children  have  another  game  which 
they  are  very  fond  of.  They  chuck  up  little 
white  stones,  and  let  them  fall  into  chalked- 
out  squares;  then  they  count  up  their  luck; 
and  they  have  singing  games  and  lots  of 
ether  kinds  of  play,  which  I  do  not  under 
stand. — Missionary. 


The  Little  Fingfers. 

Only  ten  little  fingers! 

Not  very  strong,  'tis  true; 
Yet  there  is  work  for  Jesus 

Such  little  hands  may  do. 
What  though  it  be  but  humble. 

Winning  no  word  of  praise; 
We  are  but  little  children. 

Working  in  little  ways. 

Only  a  band  of  children 

Sitting  at  Jesus'  feet. 
Fitting  ourselves  to  enter 

Into  His  service  sweet. 
Softly  His  voice  is  calling. 

"Little  one,  come  unto  Me! 
Stay  not,  though  weak  and  helpless: 

Child,  I  have  need  of  thee." 

Take  us.  dear  Saviour,  take  us. 

Into  Thy  heavenly  fold; 
Keep  our  young  hearts  from  straying 

Out  in  the  dark  and  cold. 
Call  us  Thy  "little  helpers." 

Glad  in  Thy  work  to  share; 
Make  us  Thine  own  dear  children. 

Worthy  Thy  name  to  bear. 
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METHODIST  PROTESTANT    MISSION    IN 
CHINA. 

In  our  list  of  missionaries  in  China  we 
have  omitted  those  of  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Church.  The  mission  was  commenced 
in  the  Province  of  Hunan  in  1902  and  the 
missionaries  are  Miss  Grace  M.  Hill  and 
Miss  Lawrence  who  are  located  at  Changteh. 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  lost  by  death  in  Decem- 
ber two  of  its  managers,  both  of  whom,  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  influential  in  its 
counsels — Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Adams,  D.  D., 
and  Wm.  Hoyt. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  arranged  for  the  organization  of  chil- 
dren's missionary  societies  under  the  name 
of  "Kings  Heralds."  It  is  an  excellent  move- 
ment and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Lucie  F.  Harrison,  1  Oberlin  street,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  American  Board  is  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  Africa  on  a  visit  to  its  missions,  to 
be  absent  six  months.  It  will  consist  of 
Secretary  Judson  Smith,  Rev.  Sidney  Strong. 
D.  u.,  and  one  other  to  be  selected. 

The  American  Board  is  working  to  secure 
the  support  of  individual  missionaries  by 
local  churches.  The  new  assistant  secretary. 
Mr.  Harry  W^.  Hicks,  is  in  charge  of  this,  and 
also  of  raising  money  by  special  gifts  for  the 
support  of  native  pastors.  Bible  readers, 
schools,  etc. 

OUTLOOK  IN  KOREA. 

The  Presbyterian  missionaries  report  that 
during  the  past  year  642  were  added  to  their 
membership  by  confession,  and  they  received 
1.362  catechumens,  and  now  have  over  12,000 
adherents.  Twenty-one  new  chapels  were 
built  during  the  year  by  the  contributions  of 
the  native  Christians  alone.  The  Methodist 
missions  also  report  a  considerable  advance, 
and  the  outlook  was  never  brighter.  More 
missionaries  are  called  for. 

METHODIST  MISSION  IN  BORNEO. 

Rev.  B.  F.  West  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  in  Malaysia  has  recently  visited  the 
Methodist  Missions  among  the  Chinese  in 
Borneo,  many  of  whom  went  there  from 
China  last  year.  He  writes,  "Arrangements 
were  made  during  my  visit  to  build  four 
churches  there.  The  Chinese  Christians  will 
furnish  half  the  cost.  The  government  gives 
us  all  the  land  we  need  for  these  buildings. 
We  have  chosen  the  sites  at  Siong  Pho,  Tlong 
Pho.  Sang  O  Chong.  and  Sin  Chhu  An.  There 
are  from  five  to  ten  acres  connected  witfi 
pach.  Though  without  the  help  of  a  mis- 
sionary or  even  a  native  preacher  other  than 
local  preacheis.  the  Borneo  Christians  have 
not  been  idle  during  the  time  since  my  pre- 
vious visit.  On  this  visit  I  baptized  52  per- 
sons. The  brethren  are  active  in  preaching 
to  their  unconverted  neighbors.  At  one  of 
the  stations  I  found  a  school  with  16  pupils 
in  attendance,  the  teacher    being   a    Chinese 


graduate  of  the  first  degree.  At  another  place 
I  found  a  Chinese  deaconess  who  was  busy 
in  attending  to  the  sick.  One  of  the  mosc 
pleasing  features  of  a  visit  to  the  homes  of 
these  people  is  to  find  the  Bible  and  hymn 
book  on  the  table  and  always  showing  signs 
of  usage." 

CHRISTIAN  LEAVEN  IN  INDIA. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,    D.    D.,   writes   from 
Calcutta:  "A  wide  door  is  open  to  us  in  Ben- 
gal, with  its  many  millions  of  accessible  peo- 
ple.   The  only  hindrance  and  limitations  are 
imposed  by  our  lack  of  workers  and  of  re- 
sources.   The  leaven  is  working.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  uneducated,  but  of  the  educa- 
ted classes.  Many  instances  of  the  movement 
of  God's  spirit  among  the  latter  could  be  nar- 
rated.   I  give    one    example.    Every    Friday 
morning  for  months  past  there  has  come  to 
my  study  a  minister  of  the  Brahmo  SomaJ, 
who  was  a  much  loved  disciple  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  His 
sole  object  in  coming  is  for  spiritual  felldw- 
!  ship  and  instruction  in  the  things  of  God." 
NOTES  FROM  CHINA. 
Dr.  Sheflleld  writes  from  Tungcho,  "There 
is  a  very  general  testimony  among  mission- 
,  aries  in  North  China  that  there  is    a    new 
:  spirit  of  listening  among  all  classes  of  the 
i  people,  and  much  of  this  listening  is  because 
'  of  real  interest  in  what  is  being  taught." 
i      The  Presbyterian  mission  workers  in  Chi- 
'  na    representing    churches    in    the    United 
:  States.  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  have  uni- 
ted under  the  name    of    "The    Presbyterian 
Church   in  China." 

'  Rev.  E.  C.  Cooper  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
i  in  the  Province  of  Hunan  writes  from  Chang- 
.  teh.  the  capital  city,  "We  are  well  situa- 
'  ted  near  the  W^st  Gate.  Each  evening  sees 
from  ten  to  fifteen  worshippers  at  our  meet- 
ings, while  Sunday  services  count  some  thir- 
i  ty  attendants.  My  native  colleague,  Mr.  Lo- 
'  Yin-San  is  a  most  valuable  assistant.  He 
I  daily  interviews  all  callers,  and  is  doing 
I  good  work  in  the  guest  room.  It  is  surpris- 
I  ing  the  number  of  better  class  men  who 
i  call." 

A  new  mission  was  opened  Oct.  1,  1902  in 
Soochow  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
"Within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival  they  re- 
I  port  a  small  chapel  for  Sunday  ser\'ices ;  a 
!  preaching  hall,  open  six  nights  in  the  week 
for  pioneer  evangelistic  work;  a  small  but 
flourishing  boys'  school,  whose  pupils  are 
paying  fees  which  nearly  pay  the  salary  of 
the  native  teacher:  a  girl's  school:  an  orphan 
asylum  for  boys;  a  woman's  guest  room  with 
a  capable  Bible-woman  in  charge.  Some  in- 
quiries are  already  registered  and  under  in- 
struction. The  workers  are  Rev.  J.  W.  Nich- 
ols. Rev.  B.  L.  Ancell.  a  native  teacher,  a  Bi- 
ble-woman, a  Chinese  deacon  and  a  cate- 
chist." 

Rev.  C.  W.  Mateer.  D.  D.,  writes  from  Chi- 
na, "The  darkest  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the 
aggressive  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  converts  not  only  domineer  over  Chi- 
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nese  who  are  heathen,  but  oftentimes  perse-  missions  and  in  God's  providence  Japan  i^ 

cute  Protestant  converts  in  the  most  relent-  today  the  most  important  mission  field  In 

less  manner.    Politically,  China  is  in  a  state  the  world.  She  is  bound  to   take   a   leadiEg 

of  unrest    The  courage  and  faith  of  the  Chi-  part  in  whatever  of  importance  is  done  in 

nese  church  are  stronger  than  they  were  be-  the  coming  century." 


fore  the  outbreak.  Their  baptism  of  blood 
will  result  in  a  higher  consecration  and  a 
more  aggressive  spirit." 

Rev.  J.  C.  Owen  of  the  American  Southern 
Baptist  Mission  writes  from  Teng-Chow-fu, 
"I  have  baptized  my  personal  teacher.    He  is 


BOMB  MISSIONARY  BOOKS. 
The  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  thr- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  end- 
ing October,  1902,  is  an  interesting  pamphlet 
of  over  250  pages,  giving   many   particular* 


22  years  of  age  and  has  had  his  literary  de-  s^i^^yj^i  the  missions,  with  maps,  etc.  It  is  ed 
gree  more  than  a  year.  He  is  a  member  of  ^^^^  ^jy  ^rs.  J.  T.  Gracey.  177  Pearl  street, 
one  of  the  old  aristocratic   families   in   this  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

city— the  first  literary  graduate  that  has  ever  |     y^^  ^^^  ^^  Today  and  Tomorrow  is  writ 

ten  by  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  and 


joined  this  church." 

Dr.  Wolfendale  of  the  London  Mission  in 
Chungking  went  with  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Scotch  National  Bible  Society  to  Chentu  to 
distribute  Gospels  and  other  books  among 
the  students  at  the  great  triennial  examina- 
tion. He  writes,  "We  gave  away  over  17,000 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  a  splendid  method  of 
reaching  the  scholars  of  China.    A  band  of 


published  at  $1.00  by  the  Century  Co.  Bishop 
Potter  made  a  journey  around  the  world  in 
1901  and  here  treats  of  Chinese  Traits  and 
Wonders;  The  Problem  of  the  Philippines. 
Impressions  of  Japan;  Impressions  of  India. 
Impressions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands:  India: 
Its  People  and  Its  Religions.  The  book  Is 
interesting  as  recording  the  impressions  of 


forty  Boxers  entered  the  city  while  we  were  ^  ^^.^^gUg^  ^j^^,  jg  ^  careful  student  of  evenL« 
there,  and  for  some  hours  there  was  a  panic.  ^^^  ^^  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  but  his 
There  are  many  Boxers  in  the  country  dis-  g^^y  ^^^  ^^j^^  different  countries  was  too  short 
^^^^^■"  I  for  the  best  understanding  of  the  people  and 

yOTES  FROM  JAPAN.  ;  the  work  of  Christian  missions. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Motoda.  rector  of  a  Japa- 1  ^  ^^^^l^  of  the  New  Orient  is  the  UU. 
nese  Protestant  Episcopal  congregation  in  I  ^^^^^^  ,^0  Samuel  Robblns  Brown  by  D^^^ 
Tokyo,  Japan,  has  been  appointed  manager  jE.  Grlffls.  We  must  read  ^He  story  of  the 
of  the  school  established  by  the  Japanese  gov-  Li^e  and  Work  of  Dr.  Brown^  China  and 
ernment  for  the  training  of  government  offl. ,  Japan  as  here  Portrayed  to  ^^."^^«^^^f  ^  ^^^^ 
cials  of  Formosa.  He  is  permitted  to  remain  |  °^J^J^^_ii?^5*?,^?^^.^  JlL°5^^^A^^^^ 
rector  of  his  self-supporting  church  and  to  es- 
tablish classes  for  Christian  instruction  in 


the  school. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Turner  writes  from  Uwajlma, 
Japan:  "While  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem of  Japan  has  been  materialistic  and  most 
of  her  educators  either  Indifferent  or  hostile 
to  religion  In  general  and  Christianity  in 
particular,  there  Is  beginning  to  be  a  marked 
change  pervading  many  leading  publicists 
and  educationalists  throughout  the  country. 
The  growing  Immorality  and  lawlessness  of 


I  and  action  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  es 
peclally  of  Japan,  and  bringing  out  of  ob 
scurity  a  nation  whose  progress  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  His  pupils  have  been 
leaders  in  New  Japan  and  the  reading  of  hij- 
life  is  stimulating  and  instructive.  He  made 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ja 
panese  which  will  long  be  the  standard.  The 
book  Is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  at  $1.25  net. 

Old  Time  Student  Volunteers  by  H.  Clay 
Trumbull  is  a  volume  of  nearly  300  pages, 
published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  at 


Japanese  students  is  causing  the  greatest  t^  qq  ^g^.  j>^^  author  has  been  personally  ac 
concern  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  re-id  quainted  with  many  missionaries  and  here 
history  aright,  and  who  have  the  welfare  of      j^^g  j^jg  memories  of  them  and  also  facts 


the  nation  at  heart;  and  there  is  a  sober 
turning  to  the  question  of  religion  as  insep- 
arable from  true  morals,  which  gives  en- 
couragement to  all  Christian  teachers.  There 
is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  over  the  present 
moral  conditions  of  family,  social,  education- 
al, and  political  life.  There  are  many  pro- 
phetic voices  being  raised  against  present 
evil  tendencies,  and  proclaiming  the  old 
truth  that  without  religion  and  the  fear  of 
God  there  can  be  no  high  moral  life  or  living. 
But  they  cannot  go  back  to  Buddhism.  Confu 
cianism,  or  Shintoism;  all  their 
progress  and  education  is  against 
course.  Christianity  is  the  only  alternative, 
and  the  student  and  educated  classes  were 
never  more  open  to  hear  and  accept  Christ- 
ianity than  at  the  present  time.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  in  the  problem  of  Christian 


connected  with  their  lives.  The  richne.ss  of 
the  treasury  is  seen  in  the  names  of  Samuel 
Nott,  Jr..  Adoniram  Judson,  Benjamin  C. 
Meigs,  Daniel  Poor,  Dr.  Miron  Winslow.  Dr 
John  Schudder,  Hiram  Bingham.  Robert  Mof- 
fat, Wm.  Goodejl,  Isaac  Bird.  Jonas  King.  Al- 
din  Grout,  Joseph  Brewer,  Wm.  Dean.  Thos. 
Laurie.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Thomson,  W.  Frederic 
Williams,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  Samuel  R. 
Brown.  James  Calvert,  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep, 
Cvnis  Hamlin.  Samuel  Wolcott,  Albert  Bush- 
nell.  Simeon  H.    Calhoun.    David    Trumbull. 

modem  Andrew  P.  Happer.  Wm.  Speer,  Isaac  G.  Bliss. 

such  a  John  W.  Dulles.  Justus  Doolittle,  Gullan  Lan- 
sing, Luther  H.  Gulick.  Hiram  Bingham.  Jr.. 
Narayan  Sheshadri.  The  author  also  writes 
of  "Notable  missionaries  not  called  mission- 
aries," and  of  "'Missionaries  compared  with 
other  men." 


